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PREFACE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


THE    BIBLE. 

THE  Bible  is  the  book  of  life,  -written  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  all  agas  and 
nations.  No  man  who  has  felt  its  divine  beauty  and  power,  would  exchange  this  one  volume 
for  all  the  literature  of  the  world.  Eternity  alone  can  unfold  the  extent  of  its  influence  for  good. 
The  Bible,  like  the  person  and  work  of  our  Saviour,  is  theanthropic  in  its  character  and  aim. 
The  eternal  personal  Word  of  God  "  was  made  flesh,"  and  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
nud  of  sinless  manhood  were  united  in  one  person  forever.  So  the  spoken  word  of  God  may 
be  said  to  h?we  become  flesh  in  the  Bible.  It  is  therefore  all  divine,  and  yet  all  human,  from 
beginning  to  end.  Through  the  veil  of  the  letter  we  behold  the  glory  of  the  eternal  truth  of 
^  God.  The  divine  and  human  in  the  Bible  sustain  a  similar  relation  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
person  of  Christ :  they  are  unmixed,  yet  inseparably  united,  and  constitute  but  one  life,  which 
Kindles  life  in  the  heart  of  the  believer. 

Viewed  merely  as  a  human  or  literary  production,  the  Bible  is  a  marvellous  book,  and 
without  a  rival.  All  the  libraries  of  theology,  philosophy,  history,  antiquities,  poetry,  law 
and  policy  would  not  furnish  material  enough  for  so  rich  a  treasure  of  the  choicest  gems  of 
human  genius,  wisdom,  and  experience.  It  embraces  works  of  about  forty  authors,  repre 
senting  the  extremes  of  society,  from  the  throne  of  the  king  to  the  boat  of  the  fisherman  ;  it 
was  written  during  a  long  period  of  sixteen  centuries,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  in  the  land  of  promise,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  classical  Greece,  and  in  imperial  Rome ; 
it  commences  with  the  creation  and  ends  with  the  final  glorification,  after  describing  all  the 
intervening  stages  in  the  revelation  of  God  and  the  spiritual  development  of  man  ;  it  uses  all 
forms  of  literary  composition  ;  it  rises  to  the  highest  heights  and  descends  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  humanity  ;  it  measures  all  states  and  conditions  of  life  ;  it  is  acquainted  with  every  grief 
aud  every  woe ;  it  touches  every  chord  of  sympathy ;  it  contains  the  spiritual  biography  of 
every  human  heart ;  it  is  suited  to  every  class  of  society,  and  can  be  read  with  the  same  in 
terest  and  profit  by  the  king  and  the  beggar,  by  the  philosopher  and  the  child ;  it  is  as  uni 
versal  as  the  race,  and  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  time  into  the  boundless  regions  of  eternity. 
Even  this  matchless  combination  of  human  excellencies  points  to  its  divine  character  and 
origin,  as  the  absolute  perfection  of  Christ's  humanity  is  an  evidence  of  His  divinity. 

But  the  Bible  is  first  and  last  a  book  of  religion.     It  presents  the  cnly  true,  universal,  and 
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absolute  religion  of  God,  both  in  its  preparatory  process  or  growth  under  the  dispensation  ol 
the  law  and  the  promise,  and  in  its  completion  under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  a  religion 
which  is  intended  ultimately  to  absorb  all  the  other  religions  of  the  world.  It  speaks  to  us  aa 
immortal  beings  on  the  highest,  noblest,  and  most  important  themes  which  can  challenge  our 
attention,  and  with  an  authority  that  is  absolutely  irresistible  and  overwhelming.  It  can 
instruct,  edify,  warn,  terrify,  appease,  cheer,  and  encourage  as  no  other  book.  It  seizes  man 
in  the  hidden  depths  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution,  and  goes  to  the  quick  of  the 
soul,  to  that  mysterious  point  where  it  is  connected  with  the  unseen  world  and  with  the  great 
Father  of  spirits.  It  acts  like  an  all-penetrating  and  all-transforming  leaven  upon  every  fac 
ulty  of  the  mind  and  every  emotion  of  the  heart.  It  enriches  the  memory ;  it  elevates  the 
reason  ;  it  enlivens  the  imagination  ;  it  directs  the  judgment ;  it  moves  the  affections  ;  it  con 
trols  the  passions  ;  it  quickens  the  conscience  ;  it  strengthens  the  will ;  it  kindles  the  sacred 
flame  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  it  purihes,  ennobles,  sanctifies  the  whole  man,  and  brings  him 
into  living  union  with  God.  It  can  not  only  enlighten,  reform,  and  improve,  but  regenerata 
and  create  anew,  and  produce  effects  which  lie  far  beyond  the  power  of  human  genius.  It 
has  light  for  the  blind,  strength  for  the  weak,  food  for  the  hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty ;  it 
has  a  counsel  in  precept  or  example  for  every  relation  in  life,  a  comfort  for  every  sorrow,  a 
balm  for  every  wound.  Of  all  the  books  in  the  world,  the  Bible  is  the  only  one  of  which  we 
never  tire,  but  which  we  admire  and  love  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  we  use  it.  Like 
the  diamond,  it  casts  its  lustre  in  every  direction ;  like  a  torch,  the  more  it  is  shaken,  the 
more  it  shines  ;  like  a  healing  herb,  the  harder  it  is  pressed,  the  sweeter  is  its  fragrance. 

Yvliat  an  unspeakable  blessing,  that  this  inexhaustible  treasure  of  divine  truth  and  comfort 
is  now  accessible,  without  material  alteration,  to  almost  every  nation  on  earth  in  its  own 
tongue,  and,  in  Protestant  countries  at  least,  even  to  the  humblest  man  and  woman  that  can 
read!  Nevertheless  we  welcome  every  new  attempt  to  open  the  meaning  of  this  book  of 
books,  which  is  plain  enough  to  a  child,  and  yet  deep  enough  for  the  profoundest  philosopher 
and  tlie  most  comprehensive  scholar. 


EPOCHS    OF    EXEGESIS. 

The  Bible— and  this  is  one  of  the  many  arguments  for  its  divine  character — has  given  rise 
vo  a  greater  number  of  discourses,  essays,  and  commentaries,  than  any  other  book  or  class  of 
books ;  and  yet  it  is  now  as  far  from  being  exhausted  as  ever.  The  strongest  and  noblest 
minds,  fathers,  schoolmen,  reformers,  and  modern  critics  and  scholars  of  every  nation  of  Chris 
tendom,  have  labored  in  these  mines  and  brought  forth  precious  ore,  and  yet  they  are  as  rich 
as  ever,  and  hold  out  the  same  inducements  of  plentiful  reward  to  new  miners.  The  long  line 
of  commentators  will  never  break  off  until  faith  shall  be  turned  into  vision,  and  the  church 
militant  transformed  into  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

Biblical  exegesis,  like  every  other  branch  of  theological  science,  has  its  creative  epochs  and 
classical  periods,  followed  by  periods  of  comparative  rest,  when  the  results  gained  by  the  pro 
ductive  labor  of  the  preceding  generation  are  quietly  digested  and  appropriated  to  the  life 
of  the  church. 

There  are  especially  three  such  classical  periods :  the  patristic,  the  reformatory,  and  the 
modern.  The  exegesis  of  the  fathers,  with  the  great  names  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  of 
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the  Greek,  and  Jerome  and  Augustine  of  the  Latin  Church,  is  essentially  Catholic ;  the 
exegesis  of  the  reformers,  as  laid  down  in  the  immortal  biblical  works  of  Luther  and  Melanch 
thon,  Zwingli  and  OEcolampadius,  Calvin  and  Beza,  is  Protestant ;  the  modern  exegesis  of 
Germany,  England,  and  America,  may  be  called,  in  its  best  form  and  ruling  spirit,  Evangelical 
Catholic.  It  includes,  however,  a  large  variety  of  theological  schools,  as  represented  in  the 
commentaries  of  Olshausen  and  Tholuck,  Liicke  and  Bleek,  Hengstenberg  and  Delitzsch, 
Ewald  and  Hupfeld,  de,  Wette  and  Meyer,  Lange  and  Stier,  Alford  and  Ellicott,  Stuart  and 
Robinson,  Hodge  and  Alexander,  and  many  others  still  working  with  distinguished  success. 
The  modern  Anglo-German  exegesis  is  less  dogmatical,  confessional,  and  polemical  than  either 
of  its  predecessors,  but  more  critical,  free,  and  liberal,  more  thorough  and  accurate  in  all  that 
pertains  to  philological  and  antiquarian  research ;  and  while  it  thankfully  makes  use  of  the 
labors  of  the  fathers  and  reformers,  it  seems  to  open  the  avenue  for  new  developments  in  the 
ever-expanding  and  deepening  history  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 

The  patristic  exegesis  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  result  of  a  victorious  conflict  of  ancient 
Christianity  with  Ebionism,  Gnosticism,  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  and  other  radical  heresies, 
which  roused  and  stimulated  the  fathers  to  a  vigorous  investigation  and  defence  of  the  truth  aa 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  and  believed  by  the  Church.  The  exegesis  of  the  reformers  bears 
on  every  page  the  marks  of  the  gigantic  war  with  Romanism  and  its  traditions  of  men.  So 
the  modern  evangelical  theology  of  Germany  has  grown  up  amidst  the  changing  fortunes  of 
a  more  than  thirty  years1  war  of  Christianity  with  Rationalism  and  Pantheism.  The  future 
historian  will  represent  this  intellectual  and  spiritual  conflict,  which  is  not  yet  concluded,  aa 
one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  chapters  in  history,  and  as  one  of  the  most  bril 
liant  victories  of  faith  over  unbelief,  of  Christian  truth  over  anti-Christian  error.  The  German 
mind  has  never,  since  the  Reformation,  developed  a  more  intense  and  persevering  activity, 
both  for  and  against  the  gospel,  than  in  this  period,  and  if  it  should  fully  overcome  the 
modern  and  most  powerful  attacks  upon  Christianity,  it  will  achieve  as  important  a  work  as 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Former  generations  have  studied  the  Bible  with 
as  much  and  perhaps  more  zeal,  earnestness,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  than  the  present.  But 
never  before  has  it  been  subjected  to  such  thorough  and  extensive  critical,  philological,  histori 
cal,  and  antiquarian,  as  well  as  theological  investigation  and  research.  Never  before  has  it 
been  assailed  and  defended  with  more  learning,  acumen,  and  perseverance.  Never  before  has 
the  critical  apparatus  been  so  ample  or  so  easy  of  access  •  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible  having  been  newly  discovered,  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  or.  more  carefully  compared  and 
published  (some  of  them  in  fac-simile),  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  Vaticanus,  Alexandrinus, 
Ephraemi  Syri,  and  the  discoveries  and  researches  of  travellers,  antiquarians,  historians,  and 
chronologers  being  made  tributary  to  the  science  of  the  Book  of  books.  No  age  has  been  so 
productive  in  commentaries  on  almost  every  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  Gospels,  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  German  press  in  this  department.  One  commentary  fol 
lows  another  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  best  of  them  are  constantly  reappearing  in  new  and 
improved  editions,  which  render  the  old  ones  useless  for  critical  purposes.  Still  the  intenso 
productivity  of  this  period  must  sooner  or  later  be  exhausted,  and  give  way  to  the  more  quiet 
activity  of  reproduction  and  application.* 

*  Even  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  is  disposed  to  find  In  the  old  Catholic  and  modern  Anglican  fathers  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  exegetieal  knowledge  and  wisdom,  feels  constrained  to  admit  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Oommentary  on 
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The  time  Iia8  now  arrived  for  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  theological  commentary 
which  shall  satisfy  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  demands  of  the  evangelical  ministry  of  ths 
present  generation,  and  serve  as  a  complete  exegetical  library  for  constant  reference  :  a  com 
mentary  learned,  yet  popular,  orthodox  and  sound,  yet  unsectarian,  liberal  and  truly  catholic 
in  spirit  and  aim ;  combining  with  original  research  the  most  valuable  results  of  the  exegetical 
labors  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  making  them  available  for  the  practical  use  of  minis 
ters  and  the  general  good  of  the  church.  Such  a  commentary  can  be  sucessfully  wrought  cut 
only  at  such  a  fruitful  period  of  Biblical  research  as  the  present,  and  by  an  association  of  ex 
perienced  divines  equally  distinguished  for  ripe  scholarship  and  sound  piety,  and  fully  com 
petent  to  act  as  mediators  between  the  severe  science  of  the  professorial  chair  and  the  practical 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 


LANGE'S    COMMENTARY. 

Such  a  commentary  is  the  BilelicerTc  of  Dr.  LANGE,  assisted  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
evangelical  divines  and  pulpit  orators  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.*  This  work 
was  commenced  in  1857,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  publishers,  Velhagen  and  Klasing,  in  Biele 
feld,  Prussia,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  STARKE'S  Synopsis,  which  appeared  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  has  since  been  highly  prized  by  ministers  and  theological  students  as  a  rich  store 
house  of  exegetical  and  homiletical  learning,  but  which  is  now  very  rare,  and  to  a  large 
extent  antiquated.f 

It  is  to  embrace  gradually  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  P. 
Lange,  professor  of  evangelical  theology  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  assumed  the  general 
editorial  supervision;  maturing  the  plan  and  preparing  several  parts  himself  (Matthew,  Mark, 
John,  Romans,  and  Genesis),  selecting  the  assistants  and  assigning  to  them  their  share  in  the 
work.  It  is  a  very  laborious  and  comprehensive  undertaking,  which  requires  a  variety  of 
talents,  and  many  years  of  united  labor.  It  is  the  greatest  literary  enterprise  of  the  kind 
undertaken  in  the  present  century.  HERZOG'S  Theological  Encyclopedia,  of  which  the  eight- 

the  N.  T.,  p.  v.) :  "  Indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  with  thankfulness  to  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scripture,  that  the 
present  age  enjoys,  in  certain  respects,  greater  privileges  for  the  due  understanding  of  Holy  "Writ  than  were  ever  con 
ferred  by  Almighty  God  on  any  preceding  generation  since  the  revival  of  letters."  And  he  is  candid  enough  to  ad- 
init,  also  (on  p.  vi.),  "  that  the  palrn  for  industry  in  this  sacred  field  is  especially  due  to  another  nation.  The  Masoriteg 
of  the  New  Testament  are  from  Germany." 

*  The  full  German  title  of  this  work  is  :  THEOLOGISCII-HOMII.KTISCHES  BIBELWERK.  Die  ffeilige  ScJirift  Alien  und 
Xeuen  TliKtame?its  mil  Rucksicht  avf  das  theolog isch-homiletische  Bedurfniss  des  pastoralen  Amtes  in  Yerlindung 
mit  mimh'iften  evnngelischen  Theologen  bearbeitet  wnd  herausgegeben  von  J.  P.  LA.NGE.  Bielefeld.  Vcrlag  von  Vel 
hagen  und  Klasing,  1857  ff. 

YNOPSIS  BIBLIOTHEC*:  EXEGETIC.S  IN  NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM.    Kuregefasster  Auseug  der  grundlichsten  und 
A mleguxgen  uber  alle  Eucher  Neuen  Testaments.    In  Tabellen,  ErkUrungm,  Anm&rkungen  und  Xutzan- 
ifennnyfn,  mit  Zuziehung  des  Grundtexte*,  und  Jlffesiger  Aiifuhrnng  der  dabey  gebraucMtn  Bucher,  sum  erwunsch- 
ten  Mindbnch,  etc.  etc..    Mit  BeyMtlfy  einiger  Gelehrten  von  OHEISTOPH  STARKE,  Pasture  Primariound  Garnison, 
1'rediger  der  Stndt  und  Fentwig  Driesen.    3  vols.  4to.    The  preface  is  dated  1733.    I  have  seen  in  this  country  and 
occasionally  compared  two  copies  of  this  work,  one  of  the  second  edition,  Leipzig  1740  (in  the  Theo!.  Seminary  Library 
rsburg,  Pa.),  and  one  of  the  4th  ed.,  Leipz.  1758  (in  possession  of  a  German  clergyman  at  New  York).     The 
lining  the  four  Gospels,  covers  2,523  closely  printed  quarto  pages.     The  title  of  the  Old  Te^uncnt 
1'ftrt  is:  SYNOPSIS  BIBLIOTHEC.E  EXEGETIC.E  IN  VETCS  TESTAMENTU.M,  etc.,  Berlin  and  Halle,  1741  ff.    6  vols.  4to.    His 
M»U,  Johann  Georg  Btarke,  completed  the  Old  Testament     Christoph  Starke  was  born  A.  D.  16S4,  was  pastor  prhnarius 
In  tho  town  and  fortress  Drieaen,  and  died  1744.     His  motto  was  :  Cvucem  sumo,  da-istum  seyuor.     He  wns  not  a  man 
of  genus,  like  Lange,  i.ut  of  immense  literary  industry,  and  his  work  is  a  dry  but  useful  compilation.    He  embodied 
from  previous  exegetical  works,  especially  those  of  Luther,  Brentius,  Canstein,  Cramer,  Iledinger 
;(ler,  Piscator,  Quesnel,  Tosanus,  Biblia  Wurtembergensia,  Zeisius.     Lance  transfers  the  eutatanoc 
's  Uborn  to  the  homiletical  sections  of  his  Commentary,  and  credits  him  with  the  extracts  from  hi-  ™xl«, 
—  i  under  their  names. 
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eenth  volume  lias  just  been  published  (with  two  volumes  of  supplements  still  in  prospect),  is  » 
similar  monument  of  German  learning  and  industry,  and  will  be,  for  many  years  to  come,  a 
rich  storehouse  for  theological  students.  So  far  the  Commentary  of  Lange  has  progressed 
rapidly  and  steadily,  and  proved  decidedly  successful.  Even  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  it 

,  has  already  met  with  a  wider  circulation  than  any  modern  commentary  within  the  same  time, 

'  and  it  grows  in  favor  as  it  advances. 

j        The  following  parts,  of  the  New  T.,have  been  published,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation  : 

I.  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW,  with  an  Introduction  to  the  whole  New  Testament. 
By  Dr.  JOHN  P.  LANGE,  1857.     Second  (third)  edition  revised,  1881. 

II.  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK.    By  Dr.  JOHN  P.  LANGE.     Second  edition  re 
vised,  1881. 

III.  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE.    By  Dr.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE,  professor  of  theology 
at  Utrecht.     Second  edition  revised,  1861. 

IV.  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN.    By  Dr.  JOHN  P.  LANGE.     Second  edition,  1862. 

V.  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    By  Prof.  Dr.  G.  LECHLER,  of  Leipzig,  and  Dean  K. 
GEROK,  of  Stuttgart.     Second  edition  revised,  1862. 

YI.  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS,  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  editor,  in  connec 
tion  with  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Mr.  FAY,  in  Crefeld,  who  assumed  the  homiletical  part. 
VIL  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  CHR.  FR.  KLING,  1862. 
Yin.  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.    By  the  Rev.  OTTO  SCHMOLLER,  1862. 

IX.  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  EPHESIANS,  PHILIPPIANS,  AND  COLOSSIANS.    By  Prof.  Dr.  DAK. 
SCHENKEL,  of  Heidelberg,  1862.* 

X.  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.    By  Prof.  Drs.  C.  A.  AUBERLEN  and  CHR.  JOHN 
RIGGENBACH,  of  Basel,  1864. 

XT.  THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES  and  THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON.  By  Dr.  J.  J.  VAN  OOS 
TERZEE,  of  Utrecht.  Second  edition  revised,  1864. 

XII.  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.    By  Prof.  Dr.  C.  B.  MOLL,  1861. 

XIII.  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES.     By  Prof.  Drs.  J.  P.  LANGE  and  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTER 
ZEE,  1862. 

XIV.  THE  EPISTLES  OF  PETER  and  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  C.  FRONMULLEB. 
Second  edition  revised,  1861. 

The  remaining  parts,  of  the  N.  T.,  containing  THE  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN,  and  THE  REVE 
LATION,  have  not  yet  appeared.  Part  VI.  (on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans)  and  Part  XV.  are, 
however,  in  process  of  preparation,  and  may  be  expected  within  a  year. 

Of  the  Commentary  on  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  one  volume  has  just  been  published  (1864), 
which  contains  a  general  Introduction  to  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  a  commentary  on 
Genesis  by  the  editor. 

According  to  a  private  letter  of  our  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Lange,  the  following  dispositions 
have  already  been  made  concerning  the  Old  Testament : 

DEUTERONOMY.  By  Rev.  JUL.  SCHRODER,  of  Elberfeld  (successor  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Krum» 
macher  as  pastor,  and  author  of  an  excellent  practical  commentary  on  Genesis). 

JOSHUA.    By  Rev.  Mr.  SCHNEIDER,  rector  of  the  seminary  at  Bromberg. 

*  Thus  part  will  probably  be  rewritten  by  another  hand  on  account  of  the  recent  nnfortimate  change  in  tbi 
Ihoniogioal  position  of  the  author. 
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JUDGES  AND  RUTH.     By  Dr.  PAULUS  CASSEL,  in  Berlin. 

KINGS.     By  Dr.  BAHR,  in  Carlsruhe  (author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  the  Symbolism  of 
the  Mosaic  Worship,  etc.). 

THE  PSALMS.     By  Dr.  MOLL,  general  superintendent  in  Konigsberg. 
JEREMIAH.    By  Rev.  Dr.  NAGELSBACH,  of  Bayreuth. 


DR.    LANGE. 

The  reader  will  naturally  feel  some  curiosity  about  the  personal  history  and  character  of 
the  editor  and  manager  of  this  great  Biblical  work,  who  heretofore  has  been  less  known  among 
English  readers  than  many  German  divines  of  far  inferior  talent.  Only  two  of  his  many  works 
have  been  brought  out  in  an  English  dress,  and  they  only  quite  recently,  namely,  his  Life  of 
Jesus,  and  parts  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels. 

Dr.  Lange  was  born  on  the  10th  of  April,  1802,  on  the  Bier,  a  small  farm  in  the  parish  of 
Sonnborn,  near  Elberfeld,  in  Prussia.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  a  wagoner,  and  brought 
his  son  up  to  the  same  occupation,  but  allowed  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  reading.  Young  Lange  often  drove  the  products  of  the  soil  to  market.  He  early  acquired 
an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  which  revealed  to  his  poetic  and  pious  mind,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  was  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  which  is  still  in  use  among  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  Rhine,  although  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Confessions  are  united  in  Prussia  since  1817  under  one  government 
and  administration,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  United  Evangelical  Church.  His  Latin  teacher, 
the  Rev.  Herrmann  Kalthof,  who  discovered  in  him  unusual  talents,  induced  him  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  He  attended  the  Gymnasium  (College)  of  Dtisseldorf  from  Easter,  1821,  to 
autumn,  1822,  and  the  University  of  Bonn  from  1822  to  1825.  There  he  studied  mainly  under 
Dr.  Nitzsch,  the  most  venerable  of  the  living  divines  of  Germany,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
strong  pillar  of  evangelical  theology  in  Bonn  and  subsequently  in  Berlin.  The  writings  of 
Nitzsch,  though  pregnant  with  deep  thoughts  and  suggestive  hints,  give  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  his  power,  which  lies  chiefly  in  his  pure,  earnest,  and  dignified,  yet  mild  and  amiable 
personal  character.  He  is  emphatically  a  homo  grams,  a  Protestant  church-father,  who,  by  his 
genius,  learning,  and  piety,  commands  the  respect  of  all  theological  schools  and  ecclesiastical 
parties. 

After  passing  through  the  usual  examination,  Lange  labored  from  1825  to  1826  in  the  quiet 
but  very  pleasant  town  of  Langenberg,  near  Elberfeld,  as  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev.  Emil 
Krummacher  (a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Frederic  William  Krummacher,  who  wrote  the 
Bermons  on  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  and  other  popular  works).  From  thence  he  was  called  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Wald,  near  Solingen,  where  he  remained  from  1826  to  1828.  In  1832  he 
removed  as  pastor  to  Duisburg,  and  began  to  attract  public  attention  by  a  series  of  brilliant 
articles  in  Ifengstenberg's  Evangelical  Church  Gazette  and  other  periodicals,  also  by  pesms, 
sermons,  and  a  very  able  work  on  the  history  of  the  infancy  of  our  Saviour,  against  Stranss'a 
Lift  of  Jesus.  In  1841  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  as  professor 
of  theology  in  the  place  of  the  notorious  Strauss,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  radical  and 
infidel  administration  of  that  Canton,  but  was  prevented  from  taking  possession  of  the  chair 
by  a  religious  and  political  revolution  of  the  people.  In  Zurich  he  labored  with  great  per 
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severance  and  fidelity  in  the  midst  of  many  discouragements  till  1854,  when  he  received  a  cal. 
to  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  Prussia,  where  he  will  probably  end  his  days  on  earth.* 

Dr.  Lange  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  divines  that  Germany  ever  pro 
duced.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  varied  culture,  sanctified  by  deep  piety,  and  devoted 
to  the  service  of  Christ.  Personally  he  is  a  most  amiable  Christian  gentleman,  genial,  affec 
tionate,  unassuming,  simple,  and  unblemished  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  combines  an 
unusual  variety  of  gifts,  and  excels  as  a  theologian,  philosopher,  poet,  and  preacher.  He 
abounds  in  original  ideas,  and  if  not  always  convincing,  he  is  always  fresh,  interesting,  and 
stimulating.  He  is  at  home  in  the  ideal  heights  and  mystic  depths  of  nature  and  revelation, 
and  yet  has  a  clear  and  keen  eye  for  the  actual  and  real  world  around  him.  He  indulges  in 
poetico-philosophical  speculations,  and  at  times  soars  high  above  the  clouds  and  beyond  the 
stars,  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  "  land  of  glory,"  on  which  he  once  wrote  a  fascinating 
book.f  His  style  is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  often  truly  beautiful  and  sublime,  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  simplicity,  clearness,  and  condensation,  and  is  too  much  burdened  with 
compound,  semi-poetical,  unwieldy  epithets,  which  offer  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  trans 
lator.  His  speculations  and  fancies  cannot  always  stand  the  test  of  sober  criticism,  although 
we  might  wish  them  to  be  true.  But  they  are  far  less  numerous  in  his  Commentary  than  in 
his  former  writings.  They  are,  moreover,  not  only  harmless,  but  suggestive  and  pious,  and 
supply  a  lack  in  that  sober,  realistic,  practical,  prosaic  common-sense  theology  which  deals 
with  facts  and  figures  rather  than  the  hidden  causes  and  general  principles  of  things,  and 
never  breathes  the  invigorating  mountain  air  of  pure  thought. 

Poetical  divines  of  real  genius  are  so  rare  that  we  should  thank  God  for  the  few.  Why 
should  poetry,  the  highest  and  noblest  of  the  arts,  be  banished  from  theology  ?  Has  not  God 
joined  them  together  in  the  first  and  last  chapters  of  the  Bible  ?  Has  He  not  identified  poetry 
with  the  very  birth  of  Christianity,  in  the  angelic  hymn,  as  well  as  with  its  ultimate  triumphs, 
in  the  hallelujahs  of  the  countless  host  of  the  redeemed  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
of  God  to  man,  and  an  unfailing  source  of  the  purest  and  richest  enjoyments  ?  Is  it  not  an 
essential  element  and  ornament  of  divine  worship  ?  Can  any  one  fully  understand  and  explain 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  the  Parables,  and  the  Apocalypse,  without  a 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  ?  Theology  and  philosophy,  in  their  boldest  flights 
and  nearest  approaches  to  the  vision  of  truth,  unconsciously  burst  forth  in  the  festive  language 
of  poetry ;  and  poetry  itself,  in  its  highest  and  noblest  forms,  is  transformed  into  worship  of 
Him  who  is  the  eternal  source  of  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  No  one  will  deny 
this  who  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  especially  his  Confessions,  where  tho 
metaphysical  and  devotional  elements  interpenetrate  each  other,  where  meditation  ends  in 
prayer,  and  speculation  in  adoration.  But  the  greatest  philosophers,  too,  not  only  Plato, 
Schelling,  and  Coleridge,  who  were  constitutionally  poetical,  but  even  Aristotle,  Kant,  and 
Hegel,  who  were  the  greatest  masters  of  pure  reasoning  and  metaphysical  abstraction,  prove 

*  For  the  biographical  notices  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Lange,  who  communicated  them  to  me  by 
k-tter  at  my  request.  I  previously  wrote  also  a  sketch  of  his  character  as  a  divine  in  my  book  on  Germany^  its  Uni 
terntics  and  Divines,  Philadelphia,  1857,  of  which  I  have  no  copy  on  hand,  the  edition  being  exhausted,  I  have  seen 
l)t  Lange  in  Zurich  in  1844,  and  at  Bonn  in  1854,  and  corresponded  with  him  more  or  lesa  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

t  Under  the  title  :  Das  Land  der  Herrtichkeit,  oder  die  chrintliche  Lehre  torn  ffimmel,  first  published  an  a  series 
•f  articies  in  Hengstenberg's  Evangelical  Church  Gazette,  and  then  in  book  form,  1S38.  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh,  of  Mer. 
sersburg,  Pa.,  has  translated  a  portion  of  it  in  the  third  of  his  three  popular  works  en  the  heavenly  world,  whici  hav« 
gona  through  some  fifteen  or  twenty  editions. 
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this  essential  harmony  of  truth  and  beauty.*  The  poetic  and  imaginative  element  imparts 
freshness  to  thought,  and  turns  even  the  sandy  desert  of  dry  critical  research  into  a  blooming 
flower  garden.  I  fully  admit,  of  course,  that  the  theologian  must  regulate  his  philosophical 
speculations  by  the  word  of  revelation,  and  control  his  poetic  imagination  by  sound  reason 
and  judgment.  Lange  represents,  among  German  divines,  in  hopeful  anticipation,  the  peace 
ful  and  festive  harmony  of  theology  and  poetry,  of  truth  and  beauty,  which  exists  now  in 
heaven,  "  the  land  of  glory,"  and  will  be  actualized  on  the  new  earth.  Take  the  following 
striking  passage  on  the  locality  and  beauty  of  heaven,  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Lls 
thought  and  style  :  f 

"  When  the  beautiful  in  the  world  manifests  itself  alone,  so  that  the  friendly  features  of  God's  character 
are  exclusively  seen,  profane  souls  remain  profanely  inclined ;  yea,  they  become  even  more  profligate  in  the 
misuse  of  the  riches  of  God's  goodness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatness  and  power  of  God  are  revealed 
iu  the  rugged  and  terribly  sublime,  in  the  hurricane,  in  the  ocean-storm,  then  the  profane  are  overwhelmed 
with  horror,  which  is  easily  changed  into  fear,  and  may  manifest  itself  in  hypocritical  or  superficial  exhibi 
tions  of  penitence ;  but  when  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  manifest  themselves  in  one  and  the  same  bright 
phenomenon,  this  produces  a  frame  of  spirit  which  speaks  of  that  which  is  holy.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
much-praised  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  so  solemn  and  sabbatic,  because  it  is  enamelled  by  a  blending  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime:  stern  mountains,  rugged  rocks,  ruins  of  the  past,  vestiges  of  grandeur,  monumen 
tal  columns  of  God's  power,  and  these  columns  at  the  same  time  garlanded  with  the  loving  wreaths  of  God'a, 
favor  and  goodness,  in  the  midst  of  smiling  vineyards  which  repose  sweetly  around  in  the  mild  sunlight  of 
heaven.  For  this  reason  the  starry  night  is  so  instructive — the  grandest  dome  decked  with  the  brightest 
radiance  of  kindness  and  love.  For  the  same  reason  there  is  such  magic  attraction  in  the  morning  dawn  and 
in  the  evening  twilight :  they  take  hold  upon  us  like  movings  tc  prayer ;  because  in  them  beauty  is  so  min. 
gled  with  holy  rest,  with  spiritual  mystery,  with  the  earnest  and  sublime.  Thus  does  it  meet  the  festive  chil 
dren  of  this  world,  who  are  generally  of  a  prayerless  spirit,  so  that  they  are  as  it  were  prostrated  upon  the 
earth  in  deep  devotion,  when  some  great  sight  in  nature,  in  which  the  beautiful  is  clothed  with  sublime  ear 
nestness,  bursts  upon  their  view ;  or  when,  on  the  other  hand,  some  marked  manifestation  of  God's  power  is 
associated  with  heart-moving  wooings  of  kindness.  Accordingly,  we  hear  one  tell  what  pious  emotions  he  felt 
stirring  his  bosom,  when  he  beheld  the  wide-extended  country  from  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees;  another  tells  how 
the  spirit  of  prayer  seized  upon  his  soul  when  he  stood  upon  the  height  of  Caucasus,  and  felt,  as  he  looked 
orer  the  eastern  fields  and  valleys  of  Asia,  as  if  heaven  had  opened  itself  before  him.  Such  witnesses  might 
be  gathered  to  almost  any  extent. 

"  But  now  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  SOME  PLACE  in  the  upper  worlds  where  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  God's  works  are  illuminated  to  the  highest  transparency  by  his  power  and  holy  majesty;  where  the  com 
bination  of  lovely  manifestations,  as  seen  from  radiant  summits,  the  enraptured  gaze  into  the  quiet  valleys 
of  universal  creation,  and  the  streams  of  light  which  flow  through  them,  must  move  the  spirits  of  the  blest  in 
the  mightiest  manner,  to  cry  out:  HOLT!  HOLT!  HOLT!— And  there  is  the  holiest  place  in  the  great  Temple! 
It  is  there,  because  there  divine  manifestations  fill  all  spirits  with  a  feeling  of  his  holiness.  But  still  rather, 
because  there  he  reveals  himself  through  holy  spirits,  and  through  the  holiest  one  of  all,  even  Jesus  Him 
self  I" 

Dr.  Lange's  theology  is  essentially  biblical  and  evangelical  catholic,  and  inspired  by  a 
fresh  and  refreshing  enthusiasm  for  truth  under  all  its  types  and  aspects.  It  is  more  positive 
and  decided  than  that  of  Neander  or  Tholuck,  yet  more  liberal  and  conciliatory  than  the 
orthodoxy  of  Hengstenberg,  which  is  often  harsh  and  repulsive.  Lange  is  one  of  the  most 
uncompromising  opponents  of  German  rationalism  and  scepticism,  and  makes  no  concession? 
to  the  modern  attacks  on  the  gospel  history.  But  he  always  states  his  views  with  moderation, 
and  in  a  Christian  and  amiable  spirit ;  and  he  endeavors  to  spiritualize  and  idealize  doctrines 

*  I  would  mention  as  examples  that  noble  passage  of  Aristotle  on  nature's  argument  for  the  existence  of  Goa, 
preserved  by  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  ii.  37,  and  quoted  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  with  admiration,  iu  his  Kos 
mo«,  vol.  ii.  p.  16  (German  edition),  a  work  where  otherwise  even  the  name  of  God  is  nowhere  mentioned  ;  Kant'g 
famous  saying  of  the  two  things  which  fill  his  soul  with  ever-growing  reverence  and  awe,  the  starry  heaven  nl  ova 
birn,  and  the  moral  law  within  him  ;  av.d  Hegel's  truly  sublime  introduction  to  his  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  R» 
?«i7/0n,  as  well  as  many  of  the  noblest  passages  in  his  Lectures  on  jE*tlietic&. 

\  From  his  youthful  work  :  Das  Land  der  ITe.rrliehkeit.  Not  having  a  copy  of  the  original  within  reach,  I  bo* 
row  the  translation  from  Dr.  Harbaugh's  Heavenly  Home,  ch.  vii.  p.  142  S. 
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and  facts,  and  thus  to  make  them  more  plausible  to  enlightened  reason.  His  orthodoxy,  it  is 
true,  is  not  the  fixed,  exclusive  orthodoxy  either  of  the  old  Lutheran,  or  of  the  old  Calvinisti* 
Confession,  but  it  belongs  to  that  recent  evangelical  type  which  arose  in  conflict  with  inodens 
infidelity,  and  going  back  to  the  Reformation  and  the  still  higher  and  purer  fountain  of 
primitive  Christianity  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Christ  and  His  inspired  apostles,  aims  to 
unite  the  true  elements  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Confessions,  and  on  this  firm  historical 
basis  to  promote  catholic  unity  and  harmony  among  the  conflicting  branches  of  Christ's 
Church.  It  is  evangelical  catholic,  churchly,  yet  unsectarian,  conservative,  yet  progressive ;  it 
is  the  truly  living  theology  of  the  age.  It  is  this  very  theology  which,  for  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years,  has  been  transplanted  in  multiplying  translations  to  the  soil  of  other  Protestant 
countries,  which  has  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  French,  Dutch,  and  especially 
on  the  English  and  American  mind.  It  is  this  theology  which  is  now  undergoing  a  process 
of  naturalization  and  amalgamation  in  the  United  States,  which  will  here  be  united  with  the 
religious  fervor,  the  sound,  strong  common  sense,  and  free,  practical  energy  of  the  Anglo-Amer 
ican  race,  and  which  in  this  modified  form  has  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  before  it  in  this  new 
world  than  even  in  its  European  fatherland. 

Dr.  Lange  is  an  amazingly  fertile  author.  Several  of  his  works  belong  to  the  department 
of  belle-lettres,  aesthetics,  and  hymnology.  Some  of  his  hymns  have  deservedly  found  a  place 
in  modern  German  hymn  books,*  and  help  to  swell  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary.  His 
principal  works  on  theological  subjects  are,  first,  a  complete  system  of  Divinity,  in  three  parts, 
severally  entitled :  Philosophical  Dogmatics,  Positive  Dogmatics,  and  Applied  Dogmatics  (or  Po 
lemics  and  Irenics).  This  is  an  exceedingly  able  work,  abounding  in  original  and  profound 
ideas,  but  artificial  and  complicated  in  its  arrangement,  often  transcending  the  boundaries  of 
logic,  and  in  many  sections  almost  untranslatable.  His  second  great  work  is  a  Life  of  Jesus, 
also  in  three  parts,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  justly  regarded  as  the  fullest  and  ablest  modern 
work  on  the  subject,  and  the  best  positive  refutation  of  Strauss.  It  has  quite  recently 
been  given  to  the  EngVsh  public  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  six  volumes.!  His  History  of  the  Apostolia 
Church,  in  two  volumes,  was  intended  as  the  beginning  of  a  general  History  of  Christianity, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  continued.  But  the  last,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
useful  labor,  worthy  to  crown  such  a  useful  life,  is  his  Theological  and  JSomiletical  Commentary. 
All  his  preceding  labors,  especially  those  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  prepared  him  admirably  for  the 
exposition  of  the  Gospels,  which  contains  the  rich  harvest  of  the  best  years  of  his  manhood. 
This  Commentary  will  probably  engage  his  time  for  several  years  to  come,  and  will  make  hia 
name  as  familiar  in  England  and  America  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

I  add  a  complete  list  of  all  the  published  works  of  Dr.  Lange,  including  his  poetry,  in 
chronological  order : 

1.  Die  LeJire  der  Tieiligen  ScTirift  von  der  freien  und  allgemeinen  Gnade  Gottes.    Elberfeld,  1831. 

2.  BMische,  Dichtungen.    \  Bandchen.    Elberfeld,  1S32. 
5.  Predigten.     Miinchen,  1833. 

4.  BiUische  Diclitungen.    2  Bandchen.    Elberfeld,  1S34. 

*  I  adopted  a  number  of  them  in  my  German  hymn  book,  published  in  1859  and  extensively  used  in  tt.ig  country, 
•.  g.,  Nos.  94,  194,  227. 

t  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LOHD  JESUS  CHRIST  :  a  complete' critical  examination  of  the  Origin,  Contents,  and  Connection 
yf  the  Gospels.  Translated  from  the  German  of  J.  P.  LANOB,  D.D.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by  ths  Rev.  Mar- 
out  Dods,  A.Jf.,  in  6  vote.  Elinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1864.  Vol.  i.  is  translated  by  Sophia  Taylor,  vol.  ii.  by  J.  £ 
Byland,  vol.  iii.  by  M.  G.  Huxtablo,  vol.  iv.  by  Rev.  Rob.  E.  Wallis,  vol.  v.  by  Rev.  S  Manson,  vol.  vi.  by  llov.  Robart 
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5.  Kleine  polemize!*  GedicUe.    Duisburg,  1835. 

6.  Gedickte  und  Spruche  out  dem  Gebiete  chrisfKcker  Naturbetrachtung .    Duisburg,  1835. 
7.'  Die  WM  des  JL-rrn  in  didaUischen  Gesdngen.    Essen,  1835. 

8.  Die  Vtrfinsterung  der  Welt.    LehrgedicU.    Berlin,  1838. 
9    Grundzuye  der  urchristlichen  frohm  Botschaft.    Duisburg,  1839. 
10.  Homilien  uber  Golosser  iii.  1-17.    Vierte  Auflage.    Bremen,  1844. 
11    Christliche  Betracktungen  uber  zusammenkangende  biblische  Abschnitte  fur  die  hausliche  Erbauung. 

Duisburg,  1841. 
12.  Ueber  den  geschicUlichen  Character  der  kanoniscJien  Evangelien,  insbesondere  der  Kindfaittg&chicUt 

Jesu,  init  Beziehung  auf  das  Leben  Jesu  von  D.  F.  Strauss.  Duisburg,  1836. 
18.  Das  Land  der  Herrlichkeit,  oder  die  christliche  Lehre  vom  Himmel.  Mors,  1838. 
U.  Vermischte  Schriften,  4  Baude.  Mors,  1840-'41. 

15.  Gedickte.    Essen,  1843. 

16.  Die  kirchliche  Hymnologie,  oder  die,  Lehre  vom  Kirchengesang.     Theoretisnhe  Einleitung  und  KircJienr 

liederbuch.     Zurich,  1843. 

17.  Das  Leben  Jesu,  3  Biicher.    Heidelberg,  1844-'47. 

18.  Worte  der  Abwehr  (in,  Beziehung  auf  das  Leben  Jesu).    Zurich,  1846. 

10.  Christliche  Dogmatik,    3   Bande.     PhUosophische,   Positive,  und  Angewandte   Dogmatik.     Heidel 
berg,  1847. 

20.  Ueber  die  Neugestaltung  des  VerMltnisses  zwischen  dem  Stoat  und  der  Kirc7ie.    Heidelberg,  1848. 

21.  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgedichte.    Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1849. 

22.  Brief e  eines  communistischen  Propheten.    Breslau,  1850. 

23.  Gothe's  religiose  Poesie.     Breslau,  1850. 

24.  Die  Geschichte  der  Kirche,  Erster  Theil.    Das  apostoliscTie  Zeitalter,  2  Bande.    Braunsshweig,  1853-'54. 

25.  Auswahl  von  Gast-und  Gele/jenheitspredigten.    Zweite  Ausgabe.    Bonn,  1857. 

26.  Vom  Oelberge.     Geistliche  DicTitungen.    Ncue  Ausgabe.     Frankfurt  a.  SI.,  1858. 

27.  Vermischte  Schriften.    Neue  Folge,  2  Bandchen.     Bielefeld,  1860. 

28.  Theologisch-Jiomiletisches  Bibelwerk,  coiriinenced  1857,  Bielefeld.  Dr.  Lange  prepared  the  Commentaries 

on  Matthew,  3d  edition,  Isd  ;  on  Mark,  2d  edition,  1861 ;  on  John,  2d  edition,  1862 ;  on  the  Epistle 
of  James  (in  connection  with  van  Oosterzee),  1862  ;  on  Genesis,  with  a  general  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  1804 ;  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (now  in  course  of  publication). 


THE  PLAN  OF  LANGE'S  COMMENTAKY. 

The  plan  of  Lange's  Bibdwerk  is  very  comprehensive.  It  aims  to  give  all  that  the  minis- 
tcr  and  Biblical  student  can  desire  in  one  work.  Its  value  consists  to  a  great  extent  in  its 
completeness  and  exhaustiveness,  and  in  the  convenient  arrangement  for  practical  use. 

It  contains,  first,  appropriate  INTRODUCTIONS,  both  critical  and  homiletical,  to  the  Bible  as 
a  whole,  to  each  particular  book,  and  to  each  section.  The  sections  are  provided  with  clear 
and  full  headings,  the  parallel  passages,  and  the  indications  of  their  homiletical  use  in  the 
order  of  the  church  year. 

The  TEXT  is  given,  not  in  the  original  Greek,  nor  in  Luther's  version,  but  in  a  new  German 
wsion,  which  is  as  literal  as  the  genius  of  the  language  will  bear,  and  is  made  with  special 
reference  to  the  exposition.  The  principal  readings  of  the  Greek  text  are  given  in  foot-notes, 
with  short  critical  remarks.  The  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf  *  are  made  the  basis. 

fhaith.  Six  trans.ntorg  for  one  of  the  many  books  of  Lange  !  This  IB  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  tne 
Usk.  The  editor  (Mr.  Coda),  in  the  introductory  preface  to  vol.  i.,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  "this  coinprehen 
irtve  and  mnsterlyivork."  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Lange,  who  has  been  comparatively  unknown  out  of  Ger- 
many,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  England.  The  frequent  references  to  the  Leben  Jesu  in  thie  Commentary  on 
Ma'.Micw  are  always  to  the  German  original ;  the  translation  having  reached  me  too  late  to  change  the  figures.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  such  a  voluminous  and  costly  work  will  b«  soon  reprinted  in  America;  the  less  so,  since 
th*  author  has  embodied  many  of  the  most  important  results  in  his  0  >mmentaries  on  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John. 

*Not,  however,  the  seventh  and  best  edition  of  Tischendorf,  which  appeared  in  1859,  two  years  after  the  firet 
•ditiou  of  Lance's  Matthew,  and  whicl  -"en  deviates  from  the  text  of  his  previous  editions  and  returns  *o  many  of  thi 
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Then  follows  the  Commentary  itself.  This  is  threefold,  CRITICAL,  DOCTRINAL, 
LETICAL.*  The  three  departments  are  kept  distinct  throughout,  and  are  arranged  under  differ, 
ent  heads,  so  that  the  reader  can  at  once  find  what  he  wants  at  the  time,  without  being  forced 
to  work  his  way  through  a  mass  of  irrelevant  matter. 

1.  The  first  department  contains :  EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES.!    These  explain  tL« 
words  and  phrases  of  the  text,  and  endeavor  to  clear  up  every  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
to  the  critical  student,  according  to  the  principles  of  grammatico-historical  exegesis.     On  all 
the  more  important  passages,  the  different  views  of  the  leading  ancient  and  modern  commen 
tators  are  given  ;  yet  without  the  show  and  pedantry  of  learning.     The  chief  aim  is  to  con 
dense,  in  as  brief  a  space  as  possible,  the  most  valuable  and  permanent  results  of  original  and 
previous  exegetical  labors,  without  detaining  the  reader  with  the  tedious  process  of  investiga 
tion,  and  a  constant  polemical  reference  to  false  opinions.     The  building  appears  in  its  beau 
tiful  finish,  and  the  scaffolding  and  rubbish  required  during  its  construction  are  removed  out 
of  sight. 

2.  The  second  department  is  headed :  LEADING    DOGMATICAL    AND   ETHICAL  THOUGHTS, 
or  DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL.  J    It  presents,  under  a  number  of  distinct  heads,  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  moral  maxims  contained  in,  or  suggested  by,  the  text.     In  the  Gospels,  these 
truths  and  principles  are  viewed  mainly  from  the  christological  point  of  view,  or  as  connected 
with  the  person  and  work  of  our  Saviour.     The  reader  will  find  here  a  vast  amount  of  living 
theology,  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  God's  revelation  in  Christ,  and  free  from  scholastic  and 
sectarian  complications  and  distortions.     The  person  of  Christ  stands  out  everywhere  as  the 
great  central  sun  of  truth  and  holiness,  from  which  light  and  life  emanate  upon  all  parts  of 
the  Christian  system. 

3.  The  third  department  is  entitled :  HOMILETICAL  HINTS  or  STJGGESTIONS.§    This  showa 
the  way  from  the  study  to  the  pulpit,  from  the  exposition  and  understanding  of  the  word  of 
God  to  its  practical  application  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.     It  is  especially  the 
pastor's  department,  designed  to  aid  him  in  preparing  sermons  and  Biblical  lectures,  yet  by  no 
means  to  supersede  the  labor  of  pulpit  preparation.     It  is  suggestive  and  stimulating  in  its 
character,  and  exhibits  the  endless  variety  and  applicability  of  Scripture  history  and  Scripture 
truth.     It  brings  the  marble  slabs  from  the  quarry,  and  the  metals  from  the  mine,  but  leaves 

readings  of  the  textus  rectptus.    This  is  the  case  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  alone  in  more  than  a  hundred  places,  e.  g.t 
Matt.  ii.  13  ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  23  ;  v.  11, 13,  32 ;  vi.  5, 16,  33 ;  vii.  14 ;  viii.  10, 13;  ix.  1,  8,  9, 11, 17  ;  x.  7, 10',  14, 19,  23.  33,  etc. 

*  The  proper  rendering  of  the  German  Leadings  of  the  three  distinct  sections,  viz.,  EXEGETISCJIE  ERLJEUTEBITN- 
GEN,  DoGMATiscH-CfiRiSTOLOGiscHE  or  (in  the  Acts  and  Epistles)  DOGMATISCH-ETIIISCHE  GRUNDGEDANKEN,  and 
HOMILBTIBOHE  ANDEUTUNGEN,  has  given  some  trouble.  The  Edinburgh  translation  of  Matthew  renders  them  :  CRITI 
CAL  NOTES,  DOCTRINAL  REFLECTIONS,  and  HOMILETICAL  HINTS.  But  this  is  too  free,  and  the  edition  alluded  to  is  not 
consistent.  The  Scotch  translator  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  of  which  the  first  twelve  chapters  have  just  ap 
peared,  Rev.  Paton  J.  Gloag,  renders  the  headings  more  literally :  EXEGETICAL  EXPLANATIONS,  DOGMATICAL  AND 
ETHICAL  THOUGHTS,  HOMILETICAL  HINTS.  But  Grundgedanken  means  fundamental  or  leading  thoughts.  Upon  the 
•whole  I  thought  it  most  advisable  to  use  the  adjectives  only,  as  best  calculated  to  reconcile  conflicting  tastes  and 
opinions.  Christologico  Dogmatical,  and  Dogmatico-Kthical  would  be  too  heavy,  while  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  is 
good  English  and  gives  the  idea  as  well.  For  symmetry's  sake  I  chose  a  double  adjective  for  the  other  sections: 
I.  EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL  ;  2.  DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL  ;  3.  HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

tin  German:  EXEGETISCHE  ERL.EUTBRUNGEN,  lit.:  EXEGETICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  or  EXPLANATIONS  (which  'a 
somewhat  tautological,  exegetical  being  identical  with  expository  or  ca-planatory). 

t  In  German  :  DOQMATISCII-ETHISCHE  GRUNDGEDANKEN.    In  the  Gospels,  where  the  christological  element  pr«» 
ponderates,  Lauge  calls  them  :  DOGMATISCH-CHBISTOLOGISCHE  GRUNDGEDANKEN.    But  his  contributors  have  substi 
tuted  for  it  the  more  general  title  :  DOOMATICO-ETHICAL  FUNDAMENTAL  THOUGHTS,  which  is  as  applicable  to  the  rei  ' 
•pectivo  section*  in  the  Gospels  as  to  those  in  the  Epistles.     Ill  his  Commentary  on  Genesis,  just  published  (1864)    Da 
I/ango  nses  THEOLOGISCHE  GRUNDGEDANKEN. 

»  HOMILETISCHE  ANDEUTUNGKN. 
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the  chiselling  and  hammering  to  the  artist.  The  authors  of  the  several  parts  give  under  this 
heading  first  their  own  homiletical  and  practical  reflections,  themes  and  parts  in  a  few  words, 
and  then  judicious  selections  from  other  homiletical  commentators,  as  QUESNEL,  CANSTEIN, 
STABKE,  GOSSNER,  Lisco,  OTTO  VON  GERLACH,  HEUBNEB,  and  occasionally  brief  skeletons  of 

celebrated  sermons. 

I  must  confess,  I  was  at  first  prejudiced  against  this  part  of  the  Commentary,  fearing 
that  it  made  the  work  of  the  preacher  too  easy ;  but  upon  closer  examination  I  became  con 
vinced  of  its  great  value.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  American  readers  will  prize  it  in  propor 
tion  as  they  make  themselves  familiar  with  it.  They  will  be  especially  edified,  I  think,  by 
the  exuberant  riches  and  high-toned  spirituality  which  characterize  the  homiletical  sugges 
tions  of  Lange,  and  several  of  his  contributors,  especially  Dr.  van  Oosterzee  (a  man  of 
genius,  and  the  best  pulpit  orator  of  Holland),  as  also  with  the  selections  from  Starke  and 
his  predecessors  found  under  his  name,  Otto  von  Gerlach  (late  court-preacher  in  Berlin,  and 
author  of  a  brief  popular  commentary),  and  the  venerable  Heubner  (late  director  of  the  Theo 
logical  Seminary  at  Wittenberg). 

There  are  standard  commentaries  on  special  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  excel  all 
others,  either  in  a  philological  or  theological  or  practical  point  of  view,  either  in  brevity  and 
condensation  or  in  fulness  of  detail,  either  in  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  and  soundness  of  judg 
ment  or  in  expository  skill  and  fertility  of  adaptation,  or  in  some  other  particular  aspect. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  the  Biblical  work  of  Dr.  Lange  and  his  associates  is  the  richest,  the 
soundest,  and  the  most  useful  general  commentary  which  Germany  ever  produced,  and  far 
better  adapted  than  any  other  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  various  evangelical  denominations  of 
the  English  tongue.  This  is  not  only  my  individual  opinion,  but  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
some  of  the  best  Biblical  and  German  scholars  of  America  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  con< 
eult  on  the  subject. 

THE    ANGLO-AMERICAN    EDITION. 

A  work  of  such  sterling  value  cannot  be  long  confined  to  the  land  of  its  birth.  America, 
as  it  is  made  up  of  descendants  from  all  countries,  nations,  and  churches  of  Europe  (e  plurilus 
unum),  is  set  upon  appropriating  all  important  literary  treasures  of  the  old  world,  especially 
those  which  promise  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  race. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Lange's  Commentary,  I  formed,  at  the 
solicitation  of  a  few  esteemed  friends,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  Dr.  Lange  himself,  an  assc  - 
ciation  for  an  American  edition,  and  in  September,  1860, 1  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
•with  my  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Scribner,  as  publisher.*  The  secession  of  the  slave  States,  and 

*  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  went  into  this  enterprise  at  first  -with  considerable  reluctance,  partly  from  a 
Senas  of  its  vast  labor  and  responsibility,  partly  because  it  involved  in  all  probability  the  abandonment  of  an  original, 
though  much  shorter  commentary  (German  and  English)  -which  I  had  been  preparing  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
of  •which  a  few  specimens  appeared  in  the  Kirclienfreund  (1848-'53)  and  in  the  Mercersburg  Review.  But  tho  task 
•eemed  to  devolve  on  me  naturally  and  providentially,  and  I  gradually  became  so  interested  in  it  that  I  am  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  it  other  cherished  literary  projects.  Dr.  Lange  himself,  in  forwarding  to  me  an  early  copy  of  the  first 
volume,  wished  me  to  take  part  in  the  original  work,  and  encouraged  me  afterward  to  assume  the  editorial  supervi' 
•ion  of  the  English  translation,  giving  me  every  liberty  as  regards  additions  and  improvements.  I  made,  however 
no  uee  of  my  old  notes  on  Matthew,  leaving  all  my  exegetical  manuscripts  boxed  up  with  my  library  at  Mercersburg, 
I  vild  not  wisli  to  mix  two  works  which  differ  in  plan  and  extent,  and  adapted  my  additions  to  the  general  churacte 
»nd  plan  of  Lange's  work  and  the  wants  of  the  English  reader. 
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the  consequent  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  paralyzed  the  book  trade,  and  indefinitely 
suspended  the  enterprise.  But  in  1863  it  was  resumed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  publisher 
and  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  mean  time  (since  1861)  had 
commenced  to  publish  translations  of  parts  of  Lange's  Commentary  in  his  "  Foreign  Theolo 
gical  Library."  I  moved  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  myself  more  fully  to  thia 
work  amid  the  literary  facilities  of  the  city,  completed  the  first  volume,  and  made  arrangements 
with  leading  Biblical  and  German  scholars  of  different  evangelical  denominations  for  the  trans 
lation  of  the  other  volumes. 

The  following  books  are  already  finished,  or  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  press  : 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW,  with  a  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 
By  the  American  EDITOR. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  SHEDD,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE.    By  the  EDITOR. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  EDW.  D.  YEOMANS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    By  Prof.  Dr.  CHARLES  F.  SCHAFFER,  Phildelphia. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  DANIEL  W.  POOR,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Dr.  C.  P.  WING,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS.    By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  C.  STARBUCK,  New  York. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PIIILIPPIANS,  and  that  TO  PHILEMON.  By  Prof.  Dr.  H.  B.  HACKETT, 
Theol.  Seminary  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

THE  EPIITLES  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  JOHN  LILLIE,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS.    By  Prof.  Dr.  A.  C.  KENDRICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES.     By  Prof.  Dr.  GEORGE  E.  DAT,  of  Lane  Theol.  Seminary,  Ohio. 

THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.     By  the  Rev.  J.  ISIDOR  MOMBERT,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

GENESIS.  By  Prof.  TAYLER  LEWIS,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  GOSMAN,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 

These  gentlemen,  and  others  who  are  or  will  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work,  have 
already  an  established  reputation  as  excellent  Biblical  scholars  or  experienced  translators  from 
the  German,  and  will  no  doubt  do  full  justice  to  the  task  assigned  them. 

It  is  impossible  beforehand  to  state  with  absolute  certainty  the  number  of  volumes  or  the 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  commentary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  will 
be  energetically  pushed  forward,  without  undue  haste,  and  published  with  proper  regard  to 
economy  of  space  and  price.  The  enterprise  is  necessarily  a  very  extensive  and  expensive 
one,  and  falls  in  a  most  unfavorable  period  of  the  American  book  trade;  the  war  having  caused 
an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  price  of  composition,  paper,  and  binding  material.  But  it  has 
the  advantage  over  an  encyclopaedia  and  other  voluminous  works,  that  each  volume  will  cover 
an  entire  book  or  books  of  the  Bible  and  thus  be  relatively  complete  in  itself,  and  can  be  sold 
separately. 


PRINCIPLES    OF   THE   AMERICAN   EDITION. 

The  character  of  the  proposed  Anglo-American  edition  of  Lange's  BibdwerJc,  and  its  rel*« 
lion  to  the  original,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  general  principles  and  rulos  on  which  i| 
ffill  be  prepared,  and  to  which  all  contributors  must  conform,  to  insure  unity  and  symmetry. 
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1.  The  Biblical  Commentary  of  Dr.  Lauge  and  his  associates  must  be  faitkfully  and  freely 
translated  into  idiomatic  English,  without  essential  omission  or  alteration.* 

2.  The  translator  is  authorized  to  make,  within  reasonable  limits,  such  additions,  original 
or  selected,  as  will  increase  the  value  and  interest  of  the  work,  and  adapt' it  more  fully  to  the 
wants  of  the  English  and  American  student.    But  he  must  carefully  distinguish  these  addi 
tions  from  the  original  text  by  brackets  and  the  initials  of  his  name,  or  the  mark  Tr. 

8.  The  authorized  English  version  of  1611,  according  to  the  present  standard  edition  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,!  must  be  made  the  basis,  instead  of  giving  a  new  translation,  which, 
in  this  case,  would  have  to  be  a  translation  of  a  translation.  But  wherever  the  text  can  be 
more  clearly  or  accurately  rendered,  according  to  the  present  state  of  textual  criticism  and 
biblical  learning,  or  where  the  translation  and  the  commentary  of  the  German  original  require 
it,  the  improvements  should  be  inserted  in  the  text  (in  brackets,  with  or  without  the  Greek,  as 
the  writer  may  deem  best  in  each  case)  and  justified  in  the  Critical  Notes  below  the  text,  with 
Buch  references  to  older  and  recent  English  and  other  versions  as  seem  to  be  necessary  01 
desirable. 

4.  The  various  readings  are  not  to  be  put  in  foot-notes,  as  in  the  original,  but  to  follow 
immediately  after  the  text  in  small  type,  in  numerical  order,  and  with  references  to  the  verses 
to  which  they  belong. 

5.  The  three  parts  of  the  commentary  are  to  be  called :  I.  EXEGETICAL  AND  CKITICAL  ;  n. 
DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL  ;  III.  HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

6.  The  EXEGETICAL  NOTES  are  not  to  be  numbered  consecutively,  as  in  the  original,  but 
marked  by  the  figure  indicating  the  verse  to  which  they  belong ;  an  arrangement  which  facili 
tates  the  reference,  and  better  accords  with  usage.J 

7.  Within  these  limits  each  contributor  has  full  liberty,  and  assumes  the  entire  literary 
responsibility  of  his  part  of  the  work. 

If  these  general  principles  are  faithfully  carried  out,  the  American  edition  will  be  not  only 
a  complete  translation,  but  an  enlarged  adaptation  and  improvement  of  the  original  work , 
giving  it  an  Anglo-German  character,  and  a  wider  field  of  usefulness. 

The  typographical  arrangement  will  be  closely  conformed  to  the  original,  as  upon  the 
whole  the  best  in  a  work  of  such  dimensions.  A  page  of  the  translation  contains  even  more 
than  a  page  of  the  original,  and  while  the  size  of  volumes  will  be  enlarged,  their  number  will 
be  lessened. 

THE  COMMENTARY  ON  MATTHEW. 

The  first  volume  which  is  now  issued,  will  show  these  principles  and  rules  in  their  actual 
execution,  and  may  therefore  serve  as  a  specimen  for  the  volumes  that  will  follow. 

As  regards  the  translation  of  this  part  of  the  commentary,  I  must  acknowledge  my  indebt- 

•  A  condensation,  such  as  has  been  proposed  by  Borne  in  this  case,  opens  the  door  for  au  endless  variety  of  con 
flicting  opinions  and  tastes,  and  almost  necessarily  results  in  a  mutilation  of  the  original.  The  only  proper  alteraa 
tire  seems  to  bo  either  to  translate  a  foreign  work  entire,  if  it  be  at  all  worthy  of  translation,  or  to  make  it  the  basis 
3f  a  new  work. 

t  Not  the  revision  of  1S54  (which  contained  unauthorized  changes  and  was  set  aside),  but  the  collation  adopted 
oy  the  Board  of  Managers  in  185S,  and  printed  in  1860  and  since.  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  01  Versions  U 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  for  February,  1859. 

[  would  remark,  that  all  the  changes  and  improvements  above  proposed  have  the  hearty  approva  of  Dr.  Lango 
The  last  one  he  hao  •mce  adopted  himself  in  his  recent  Commentary  on  Genesis. 
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edness  to  the  translation  published  by  my  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  T.  Clark,  who  has  done  at 
much  for  transplanting  German  evangelical  learning  on  British  soil,  and  is  entitled  to  the  last 
ing  gratitude  of  English  and  American  divines.  This  translation  preceded  mine,  not  in  design 
(for  I  began  in  1860,  and  was  only  interrupted  by  the  civil  war),  but  in  execution,  by  two 
years.*  I  made  use  of  it  as  a  basis  in  the  doctrinal  and  honiiletical  sections,  comparing  it, 
however,  word  for  word  with  the  latest  edition  of  the  original,  and  making  innumerable 
changes.  In  the  textual  and  critical  department  (which  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  Edinburgh 
edition),  and  in  the  exegctical  notes  I  pursued  an  independent  path,  and  while  I  retained 
every  essential  idea  of  the  original,  I  went  far  beyond  it. 

Dr.  Lange's  work  is  so  intensely  and  exclusively  German,  and  his  mode  of  thought  and 
style  so  foreign  to  us,  that  a  mere  translation,  no  matter  how  well  executed,  could  not  take  root 
in  English  and  American  soil.  I  for  my  part  would  never  undertake  such  an  ungrateful  task. 
The  work  must  be  reproduced,  enriched,  adapted,  in  one  word,  Anglicized  and  Americanized. 
This  has  been  the  principal  and  most  difficult  part  of  this  volume,  and  will  be  in  all  those 
volumes  which  I  may  prepare.  I  shall  give  my  co-workers  the  same  margin  for  original  con 
tributions  to  biblical  scholarship.  The  American  edition  of  Matthew  contains  over  one  hun 
dred  pages,  mostly  in  the  smallest  type,  that  is,  fully  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  German 
original  (which  numbers  only  462  pages).  The  additions  are  found  mostly  in  the  comments 
on  the  later  chapters  of  the  Gospel,  f 

It  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  the  labor  and  trouble  to  make  an  attempt  to  popularize  so 
much  of  the  immense  critical  apparatus  of  modern  biblical  learning  as  can  be  made  available 
for  the  practical  use  of  ministers  and  students.  A  few  words  of  explanation  on  the  principles 
which  guided  me,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  great  variety  of  readings  in  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  fact  which  should  stimulate  in 
vestigation  and  strengthen  our  faith.  '  The  more  than  100,000  discrepancies  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty  uncial  and  over  twelve  hundred  cursive  manuscripts  of  the  N.  T.  are  unable  to 
unsettle  a  single  doctrine  or  precept  of  Christianity.  They  strengthen  the  evidence  of  the 
essential  purity  and  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  showing  that  it  has  been  substantially 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries  in  which  those  manuscripts  were  written.  "If 
there  had  been,"  said  Richard  Bentley,  the  great  classical  scholar  and  critic,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  "  but  one  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Testament  at  the  restoration 
of  learning,  then  we  had  had  no  various  readings  at  all.  And  would  the  text  be  in  a 
better  condition  then,  than  now  when  we  have  30,000  [over  100,000]?  So  far  from  that, 

*  The  Edinburgh  translation  was  made  from  the  first  edition  of  Lange,  and  appeared  in  small  octavo,  large  type, 
uniform  with  "Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library,"  Third  series,  vols.  ix.  ff.,  under  the  title:  Theological  and 
Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  From  the  German  of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Edersfielm,  Ph.  />.,  vol.  i.,  Edinburgh,  1861 ;  vol.  ii.  and  part  of  vol.  iii.,  1802.  From  a  note  on  the  back  to  the  title- 
page  of  vol.  ii.  it  appears  that  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope  translated  from  ch.  xx.  28  to  the  close  of  the  second  volume.  The 
third  volume,  which  contains  the  conclusion  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  appears  without  the  name  of  a  trans 
lator.  Portions  of  the  work  are  well  done,  while  other  portions  betray  the  employment  of  inferior  hands  in  the  execution 
of  tho  difficult  and  laborious  task ;  for  neither  of  the  nominal  translators  could  be  capable  of  mistaking  the  Wundenmcuil* 
Jesu  (the  stigmata)  for  'meals  of  wonder1  (Wundermahlzeiteri),  the  gr'iine  Aue  (green  pasture)  of  Ps.  xxiii.  for  'the 
green  ear,'  Moria  (Mt.  Moriah)  for  the  Virgin  'Mary1  (Maria),  ubUcher  Wetse  (usually)  for  'unfortunately1  (ilblcr  Weise), 
namentlich  (especially)  for  '  namely 5  (ndmllch),  the  Abfall  nom  Christenthum  (apostasy  from  Christianity)  for  '  apostasy 
of  Christendom1  (Christenheit),  and  many  other  mistranslations  equally  astounding  and  amusing.  Compare  e.  g.  pp.  31, 
87,  367,  389,  394,  396,  443,  511,  531,  5*3,  550.  There  is  good  prospect  that  the  future  volumes  will  be  published  jointly  by 
Mr.  Clurk  and  Messrs.  Scribuer  &  Co.,  under  my  editorial  control.  There  is  no  use  of  two  translations. 

t  Compare  pp.  18,  33,  34,  121,  180  f.,  203-208,  238,  239,  256-260,  267,  293-297,  339,  353  f.,  381  f.,  449,  454-458,  467  t., 
471-475,  619-522,  555-566,  etc. 
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that  in  the  best  single  copy  extant  we  should  have  hundreds  of  faults,  and  some  omission! 
irreparable.  Besides  that,  the  suspicions  of  fraud  and  foul  play  would  have  been  increased 
immensely.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to  have  more  anchors  than  one.  .  .  .  It  is  a  good 
providence  and  a  great  blessing  that  so  many  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  still 
amongst  us,  some  procured  from  Egypt,  others  from  Asia,  others  found  in  the  Western 
Churches.  For  the  very  distances  of  places,  as  well  as  numbers  of  the  books,  demonstrate  that 
there  could  be  no  collusion,  no  altering  nor  interpolating  one  copy  by  another,  nor  all  by  any 
of  them.  In  profane  authors  whereof  one  manuscript  only  had  the  luck  to  be  preserved,  aa 
Velleius  Paterculus  among  the  Latins,  and  Hesychius  among  the  Greeks,  the  faults  of  the 
scribes  are  found  so  numerous,  and  the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  of  the  learnedest  and  acutest  critics  for  two  whole  centuries,  those  books  still  are,  and 
are  like  to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  copies  of  any  author 
are  numerous,  though  the  various  readings  always  increase  in  proportion,  there  the  text,  by  an 
accurate  collation  of  them,  made  by  skilful  and  judicious  hands,  is  ever  the  more  correct,  and 
comes  nearer  to  the  true  words  of  the  author." 

The  object  of  biblical  criticism  is  to  restore  the  oldest  and  purest  text  which  can  be  ob 
tained  with  our  present  means  and  facilities.  In  accordance  with  the  well-known  principle 
first  propounded  by  Bentley,  revived  by  the  venerable  Bengel,  and  recently  applied  and  carried 
out  by  Lachmann,  we  must  make  the  oldest  and  most  authoritative  uncial  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament  now  extant  the  basis  of  the  true  text,  especially  those  few  which  date  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century.  They  are  the  following :  1.  Codex  SOAITICUS,  edited  by 
Tischendorf,  Leipz.,  1863.*  2.  Cod.  VATICANTJS  (designated  by  the  letter  B.,  defective  from 
Heb.  ix.  14),  carelessly  edited  by  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai,  with  improvements  by  Vercellone, 
Rome,  1857,  and  much  better  by  Const.  Tischendorf.  Lips.  1867.  3.  Cod.  ALEXANERINUS  (A., 
in  the  British  Museum),  of  which  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  uncial  types,  though 
not  in  fac-simile,  by  C.  G.  Woide,  Lond.,  1786,  and  by  B.  H.  Cowper,  1860.  4.  Cod. 
(rescriptus)  EPIIUAEMI  SYRI  (C.,  a  cod.  rescriptus,  or  palimpsest,  very  imperfect),  published  by 
Tischendorf,  in  uncial  type,  but  not  in  fac-simile,  Leipz.,  1843.  5.  Cod.  BEZ^E  (D.,  at  Cam 
bridge),  containing  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  with  a  Latin  version,  published  in  fac-simile  by 
Ths.  Kipling,  Camb.,  1793,  2  vols.,  fol.f  In  the  same  class  with  these  oldest  manuscripts, 


*  Dr.  Lnnge  could  not  make  use  of  this  very  important  d'scovery,  which  will  hereafter  figure  largely  in  the  criti 
cal  apparatus  of  future  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  although  it  will  not  materially  disturb  the  principles  and 
results  of  modern  criticism.  Tischendorf  (Prolegg.,  p.  xxx.  sqq.)  regards  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  which  he  was  so  fortu 
nate  as  to  discover  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  which  he  published  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Russian  government, 
RS  the  oldest  copy  extant,  older  even  thnn  the  famous  Vatican  MS.,  and  Biiumlein,  Meyer  and  Wieseler 
agree,  while  Hilgenfeld  objects.  Jt  is  moreover  the  only  complete  uncial  MB.,  and  contains  the  whole  Bible  of 
the  O.  and  X.  T.  Compare  the  Addenda  at  the  close  of  this  volume.  The  Sinaitic  Bible  generally  agrees  with 
Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  T.  (T.  is  Codex  Borgianus,  at  Rome,  of  the  fifth  century,  and  contains  only  a  few  fragments,  John 
vi.-viii.),  X.  (Cudex  Monacensis,  parts  of  the  four  Gospels),  Z.  (Dublinensis,  a  palimpsest,  the  greater  part  of  Mat 
thew),  over  against  Cod.  A.  (Alexandrinus)  and  the  great  majority  of  later  uncial  and  cursive  manuscripts,  while 
Cod.  C.  (Ephrnemi  Syri)  occupies  a  position  of  its  own.  With  nil  its  great  value  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript  abounds 
In  blunders  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  transcriber.  This  shows  the  great  importance  of  thp 
vast  number  and  variety  of  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  wh'.ch  for  exceeds  in  amount  that  of  any  other  ancient  book  in 
ths  v/orld.  Comp.  VFieseler  on  the  Sinait.  MS.,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1864,  p.  399. 

!  I  -.van  so  fortunate  as  to  have  access,  in  the  Library  of  the  American  Bible  Union  of  New  York,  to  the  printed 
editions  of  these  important  manuscripts,  which  are  far  preferable  to  the  imperfect  collations  of  former  critics,  and  the 
mere  references  often  faulty  in  the  apparatus  of  Greek  Testaments.  For  fuller  information  on  these  and  other  Co 
dices  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ample  Prolegomena  of  Tbschendorf  to  his  seventh  critical  edition  of  the  N.  T. 
1859,  and  to  his  edition  of  Cod.  Sinaiticus,  1803;  aleo  to  the  Prolegomena  of  Alford,  Commentary,  vol.  i.,  4th  ed. 
1859,  ch.  vii.,  p.  102  IT.,  and  to  Scrivener's  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  N.  T.  1861. 
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Ibough  last,  must  be  placed  the  later  and  less  important  uncials,  as  Cod.  BASILJENSIS  (called 
E.,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  containing  the  Gospels),  Cod.  BOKEELI  (F.,  at  Utrecht^ 
the  Gospels,  except  some  portions  of  Matthew  and  Mark),  Cod.  SEIDELII  HAHLEIAXTJS  (G.,  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  greater  part  of  the  Gospels),  Codd.  H.,  I.,  K.,  L.  (Pails,  No.  62, 
generally  in  agreement  with  Codd.  Sin.  and  Vatic.),  etc.  Next  in  importance  to  the  uncial 
manuscripts  are  the  quotations  of  the  early  fathers,  and  the  ancient  versions,  especially  the 
Latin  and  the  Syriac.  In  the  third  rank  are  to  be  placed  the  cursive  manuscripts  of  later 
date,  down  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which  more  than  five  hundred  have  been 
collated  in  the  Gospels  alone.  For  our  purpose  it  was  useless  to  refer  to  them  except  in  those 
rare  cases  where  the  older  authorities  are  insufficient  to  establish  the  original  text.  The  deci 
sion  of  the  true  reading  depends,  however,  not  only  on  the  antiquity  and  number  of  author 
ities,  but  also  on  internal  reasons.  Laclnnami's  object  was  simply  historical,  viz.,  to  establish 
the  oldest  attainable  text,  as  it  stood  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  in  the  place  of  the  compar 
atively  recent,  accidental,  and  unreliable  textus  receptus.  This  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  future 
critics,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  task,  which  must  be  completed  by  a  proper  consideration 
of  the  internal  evidences.  Where  the  oldest  authorities — uncial  manuscripts,  patristic  quota 
tions,  and  ancient  versions — lead  to  no  satisfactory  result,  later  manuscripts  (which  may  be 
transcripts  of  uncial  manuscripts  even  older  than  those  we  now  possess)  may  be  profitably 
consulted,  and  that  reading  deserves  the  preference  which  gives  the  best  sense  and  agrees,  most 
with  the  style  and  usage  of  the  writer.  Thus,  in  many  instances,  a  return  from  Lachmann  to 
the  textus  receptus  may  be  justified.  See  the  seventh  critical  edition  of  Tischendorf. 

As  to  the  corrections  of  the  authorized  English  version,  I  beg  the  reader  to  view  them  as 
part  of  the  commentary.  Some  of  them  would  be  unnecessary  or  even  objectionable  in  a 
revised  version  for  public  use.  Our  incomparable  English  Bible  stands  in  no  need  of  a  radical 
revision  ;  its  idiom,  beauty,  and  vigor  arc  all  that  can  be  desired.  But  no  good  scholar  will 
deny  that  it  might  be  greatly  improved  as  to  clearness  and  accuracy ;  while  many  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  done  without  producing  greater  division  and  confusion,  and  thus  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  A  final  revision  for  popular  use  should  proceed  from  a  body  of  schol 
ars  representing  the  British  and  American  Bible  Societies,  and  all  the  Protestant  Churches 
which  worship  God  in  the  English  language,  and  have  an  equal  claim  to  this  inestimable  in 
heritance  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  the  mean  time,  no  one  can  object  to 
new  translations  and  revisions  for  exegetical  and  critical  use.  They  prepare  the  way  for  a  final 
authorized  revision  for  general  and  popular  use. 

My  selections  from  other  writers  are  mostly  taken  from  representative  older  and  modern 
commentators  of  the  various  English  and  American  Churches,  with  the  view  to  give  this  work 
an  Anglo-Gtcrnmn  character.  Thus  Burkitt,  M.  Henry,  Scott,  and  Doddridge  represent  the 
older  practical  exegesis  of  England ;  Alford  and  Wordsworth,  the  modern  Anglican  exegesis 
in  its  two  divergent,  progressive,  and  conservative,  tendencies  ;  D.  Brown,  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland ;  J.  Addison  Alexander,  the  Old  School  Presbyterian ;  Barnes  and  Owen,  the  New 
Bchool  Presbyterian ;  Whedon  and  Nast,  the  Methodist ;  Conant,  the  Baptist,  views  on  the 
triore  important  doctrinal  passages  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  lengthy  preface  without  giving  public  expression  to  my  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  officers  of  the  "  American  Bible  Union,"  for  the  unrestricted  use  of 
their  valuable  Biblical  Library,  with  its  rich  variety  of  Bibles  in  all  languages,  commentarieft 
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dictionaries,  the  Benedictine  and  other  editions  of  the  church  fathers,  etc.,  which  make  it 
probably  the  best  collection  of  the  kind  on  this  continent. 

May  the  blessing  of  the  triune  God  rest  upon  this  commentary  on  His  holy  word,  which 
was  commenced  in  faith  and  with  the  earnest  desire  to  assist  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  discharge  of  their  high  and  holy  mission, 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 
BIBLE  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,  Oct.  31*/,  1864. 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  INTRODUCTION 


TO 


THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 


§  1.  THEOLOGY  in  general,  or  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 
may,  according  to  its  historical  and  scientific  character,  be  arranged  under  two  great 
divisions, — Historical,  and  Theoretical  or  Systematic  Theology,  taking  these  terms  in 
their  widest  sense.  (I.)  Historical  Theology  may  again  be  ranged  under  the  follow 
ing  thrse  sections  : — (l)  The  History  of  Revelation,  or  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  ;  (2)  The  History  of  the  Records  of  Revelation, 
or  Exegetics  in  the  wider  sense  ;  (3)  The  History  of  Revealed  Religion,  or  Church 
History.  (II.)  In  the  same  manner,  Theoretical  or  Systematic  Theology  may  be 
divided  into  three  sections  : — (1)  The  System  of  Christian  Doctrines,  or  Dogmatics  ; 
(2)  The  System  of  Christian  Morals,  or  Ethics  ;  (3)  The  System  of  Christian  Polity, 
or  Practical  Theology. 

§  2.  From  this  analysis  we  infer  that  the  materials  from  which  to  construct  a 
theological  and  homiletical  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  must  be  derived 
from  the  elements  of  the  history  of  revelation,  of  exegesis,  and  church  history,  as  well 
as  from  the  elements  of  dogmatics,  ethics,  and  practical  theology,  always  with  special 
reference  to  the  practical,  homiletical,  and  pastoral  point  of  view. 

§  3.  Before  proceeding  with  our  special  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  we 
must  premise,  in  brief  outline,  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures.  The  special 
introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  may  be  left  for  another  occasion,*  not  merely  be 
cause  our  present  task  is  connected  with  the  New  Testament,  but  because,  as  Chris 
tians,  we  proceed,  theoretically,  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  and  not  vice 
versa.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  communicate,  in  briefest  form,  the  results 
obtained  by  modern  research,  and  to  indicate  the  works  which  may  aid  the  reader 
in  reviewing  these  results  for  himself. 

§  4.  Accordingly,  we  shall  have  to  preface  the  N.  T.  portion  of  our  Commen 
tary, —  (l)  by  a  General  Introduction  from  the  theological  and  homiletical  point  of 
view ;  (2)  by  a  Historical  and  Exegetical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  in 
general,  and  to  its  various  parts  ;  (3)  by  a  General  Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Intro 
duction  ;  (4)  by  a  Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

*  [The  Theol.  and  Homil.  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  which  is  included  in  the  plan  of  Dr.  Lange's  Bilet- 
«Mr*,  and  will  follow  that  on  the  New  T.— P.  8.] 
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FIRST  SECTION. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 


§1- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  REVELATION,  OR  OF  THE  KINGDOM   OF  GOD. 

THE  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  must  not  be  confounded  with  Biblical  His 
tory.  The  latter,  like  Biblical  Theology,  forms  part  of  Exegesis,  while  the  History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  embraces  the  whole  history  of  the  world  viewed  from  the 
Christian  stand-point. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  that  new  creation  in  which  God  reveals  Himself  in  His 
character  as  Redeemer.  It  is  based  upon  the  universal  and  absolute  dominion  of  God 
over  the  world,  and  results  from  it ;  and  it  consists  in  the  restoration  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  over  the  hearts  of  men,  brought  about  by  Christ,  who  is  the 
heart  of  the  race.  As  mankind  was  originally  destined  to  form  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  for  that  purpose  was  arranged  into  one  family,  the  kingdom  of  God  may  also  be 
viewed  as  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  one  body  under  the  One  and  Eternal  Head 
(Acts  iii.  21  ;  Eph.  i.  22),  in  whom  it  was  elected  from  all  eternity,  and  called,  for 
the  harmonious  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God  (Eph.  i.  4,  5). 

The  restoration  of  this  kingdom  presiipposes  the  existence  of  an  opposite  pseudo- 
kingdom,  in  which  the  human  family  were  scattered  and  dispersed  by  sin — a  king 
dom  of  darkness  and  of  falsehood,  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Accordingly,  the  history 
of  the  preparation,  foundation,  and  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  history  of  its  hostile  conflicts  with  the  antagonistic  kingdom  of  darkness. 

The  kingdom  of  God  disappeared  from  earth  through  the  working  of  unbelief, 
by  which  the  Lord  was  robbed  of  His  dominion  over  the  heart.  Similarly  has  it 
again  been  restored  to  the  world  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  of  a  spiritual  faith  which  He  has  planted  in  the  heart  of  His  elect,  and  which 
ultimately  appeared  in  all  its  fulness  and  perfectness,  as  conquering  the  world,  in 
Christ,  the  Elect  One.  This  salvation  of  the  world  is  destined  gradually  to  spread 
till  it  pervades  all  mankind.  Hence  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  to  its  final 
completion  in  the  world  will  occupy  the  entire  course  of  time,  even  as  this  kingdom 
is  destined  to  cover  all  space  in  the  world.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  whole  history 
oi  the  world  itself  is  simply  the  history  of  the  restoration  and  transformation  of  the 
world  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thus,  all  history  may  be  included  under  the  idea  of  the  /WiAeio.  TOV  0«o£.  But 
its  innermost  centre  is  that  manifestation  of  God's  redeeming  grace,  by  which,  on 
the  basis  of  His  general  revelation  to  man,  He  has  founded  His  kingdom. 

The  all- comprehensive  medium  of  God's  revelation  was  His  personal  incarnation  in 
Christ.  Throughout  the  entire  course  of  history,  we  perceive  how  mankind,  in 
ever-narrowing  circles,  tends  towards  this  manifestation  of  the  God-Man.  Again, 
after  He  has  appeared,  we  notice  how,  in  ever-widening  circles,  it  tends  towards 
the  iinal  goal — to  present  all  mankind  as  born  of  God. 
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L.t,  then,  is  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  revelation.  But  ai 
is  ever  love,  light,  and  life,  it  embodies  at  the  same  time  both  saving  truth 
and  sawig  reality,  or  revelation  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  actual  redemption 
Hence  it  is  that  in  Christ  we  have  not  only  the  completion  of  revelation,  but  also 
complete  redemption. 

Redemption,  in  all  its  phases  and  stages,  is  prepared  and  introduced  by  judg 
ments,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  are,  however,  converted  into  so  many  deliver 
ances.  Again,  every  new  stage  in  the  unfolding  aud  history  of  salvation  is  marked 
by  a  fresh  extension  and  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  appearing  as  the 
Church  of  tie  redeemed.  Hence,  while  the  real  kingdom  of  God  was  founded  when 
redemption  was  first  introduced,  it  shall  be  perfected  when  the  benefits  of  redemp 
tion  shall  have  been  extended  to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  Development  of  Revelation,  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

I.   General  Revelation. 

a)  Widest  circle  (revelation  by  Symbolical  signs,  which  ultimately  point  to  the  Word). 

1.  Objectively :  creation  (Rom.  i.  20).  2.  Subjectively :  the  human  mind,  especially  th« 

conscience  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15). 

b)  Narrower  circle  (revelation  by  facts). 

1.  Objectivity :  history  (Ps.  ii.,  ex.).  2.  Subjectively :  the  dealings  of  God  with  indi 

viduals  (Ps.  cvii.  ;  cxxxix.  16). 

H.  Special  Revelation,  or  Revelation  of  Salvation  (by  the  Word,  accompanied  by 

Symbolical  Signs). 

a)  Revelation  during  the  course  of  its  progress. 

1.  Objectively:    the  Old   Covenant  (Gen.  xii.          2.  Subjectively:  faith  (Gen.  xv.  6). 

etc.). 
b\  Revelation  completed. 

1.  Objectively  :  the  New  Covenant  (Luke  xxii.          2.  Subjectively :  justifying  faith,  in  its  New  Te»- 
20 ;  John  xiii.  34).  tament  sense  (Rom.  v.  1 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  21). 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  by  subjective  revelation  that  we  become  par 
takers  of  objective  revelation,  even  as  it  is  only  by  the  revelation  of  salvation  that 
we  come  to  understand  and  see  general  revelation.  The  various  cycles  of  revelation 
are  clearly  perceived  only  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  justifying  and  saving  faith, 
which  sheds  upon  each  of  them  a  new  and  glorious  lustre. 

The  following  are  the  various  periods  of  historical  revelation  in  parallel  review  : — 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term  :    The  Mew  Testament  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term : 

1.  Primeval  religion,  unto  Abraham,  2000  B.  c.  1.  Gospel  history,  and  the  Apostolic  Age. 

2.  Patriarchal   faith  in  the  promise,  unto   1500          2.  The  ancient  Catholic  Church.     The  Fathers. 

B.  C. 

3.  The  period  of  the  Law,  unto  800  B.  c.  3.  The  legal  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages      CTh« 

Popcs.-P.  S.] 

4.  The  period  of  the  Prophets,  unto  400  B.  c.  4.  The  Protestant  Churches.     [The  Reformers.— 

P.S.] 

5.  The  period  of  national  religiousness  (the  Mac-          5.  Union  into  one  evangelical  Church  in  its  prog- 

cabees).  ress. 

6.  Concentration  of  religious  longing  in  the  _an-          6.  The  Bride  of  Christ,  or  the  Church  in  the  last 

cient  world  as  the  cradle  of  the  Messiah.  days  awaiting  His  comin°-. 

The  Blessed  Virgin. 

7.  The  first  coming  of  Christ.  7.  The  last  coming  of  Christ.     His  manifestation 

in  glory. 
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The  manifestation  of  salvation,  as  it  constitutes  the  great  moving  force  of  all 
history,  draws  the  course  of  the  latter  into  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  history  of  the  /Jao-iAeiu  TOV  &eov  may  Ibe  divided  into  that  of  the  King 
dom  of  God  in  its  legal  and  typical  form,  or  the  Theocracy  (a  term  formed  by 
Josephus,  Contra  Apion.  ii.  16),  and  that  of  the  real  Kingdom  of  God  in  spirit  and 
iu  truth — the  ySao-iXeia  TU>V  ovpavwv, — or  into  the  Pre-Christian  and  the  Christian  'no 
7'0^-Christian)  Era. 

I.  History  of  the  Theocracy,  or  of  the  Pre-  Christian  Era. 

1.  Primeval  times,  the  type  of  the  entire  history  of  the  world  to  the  great  judgment — till  the  Flood— • 
and  the  new  formation  of  the  (Noachic)  race. 

2.  The  dispersion  of  nations  and  the  calling  of  Abraham ;  or,  origin  of  the  contrast  between  Heathen 
ism  and  Judaism  (preparation  for  the  Theocracy),  or  between  passive  and  active  religiousness  (the  religions 
of  nature,  and  that  of  revelation). 

«)  The  table   of    nations  in   Genesis,   and    the  a)  Promise  of  the  holy  people, 
mythologies  of  the  Gentiles. 

6)  Separation  between  the  civilized  nations  of  b)  Separation  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  Jacob 
antiquity  and  barbarous  tribes  (Heathenism  and  Esau.     Difference  among  the  sons  of 

in  its  ascending  and  in  its  descending  line.  Israel  (Judaism  in  its  ascending  and  in  ita 

See  Rom.  ii.).  descending  line.     Roin.  ii.  and  x.). 

3.  Establishment  of  the  great  contrast ;  or,  the  Empires  of  the  world  as  the  central  points  of  civiliza 
tion,  and  the  foundation  and  history  of  the  Theocracy  in  the  narrower  sense.     Antagonism  and  mutual 
influence. 

a)  Great  Empires  of  the  world  in  their  origin          a)  The    Theocracy  in  its  origin.      Antagonism 
and  growth.  Egypt,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  etc.  and  mutual  influence  between  forael,  and 

Egypt,  Canaan,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  As 
syria. 

6)  The  great  Empires  of  the  world  fully  developed.          b)  The  Theocracy  in  its  full  typical  manifesta- 
— Dan.  ii.    Vision  of  the  image  of  the  vari-  tion. 

ous  monarchies.     Its  bright  aspect :  Union.  Antagonism   and   mutual   influence  between 

Dan.  vii.  Vision  of  the  four  beasts.     Its  Israel  and  the  four  Empires, 

dark  aspect :  Division. 

a)  The  Babylonian  Empire.  a)  Period  of  the  Judges  and  Prophets, 

from  Moses  to  David. 

/3)  The  Persian  Empire.  j8)  Period  of  the  Kings,  from  Da~sid  to 

the  Babylonian  Exile. 

7)  The  Macedonian  Empire.  y)  Period  of  the  Priests  (blooming  period 

under  the  Maccabees). 

8)  The  Roman  Empire.  8)  Close  of  the  typical  and  commence 

ment  of  the  real  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  Removal  of  the  great  contrast  and  antagonism.     Gentiles  settle  in  Palestine  ;  the  Jews  of  the  Dias- 
pt -a.     Cessation  of  the  typical,  and  preparation  of  the  real  Theocracy.     (Heathen  power  and  heathen  cul 
ture.     Oppression  of  the  Jews  and  prophecies.) 

a)  The   Cuthjeans  settled  in   Samaria,  and  be-         a)  The  ten  tribes  carried  to  Assyria  beyond  th« 

coming  Samaritans.  Euphrates. 

b)  The  Aramaean  language  and  Sadducean  no-          b)  Many  of  the  Jews  remaining  in  Babylon. 

tions  introduced  into  Palestine  on  the  re 
turn  from  Babylon. 

c)  The   Decapolis    in    Galilee  of   the   Gentiles,          c)  Jewish  colonies  in  Alexandria,  Libya,  Syri^ 

founded  chiefly  by  the  veterans  of  Alexan-  and  Asia  Minor.     The  Septuagint. 

der  the  Great. 

d)  The    Herodians.      Introduction    of    Grecian         d)  The  Jewish  Diaspora  in  Rome  and  through- 

and   Roman  manners  in  Palestine.     (The  out  the  West,  since  the  time  of  PompeJ 

Proselytes.)  and  Caisar.     (The  Essenes.) 
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e)  Rule   of  the  heathen,  of  Christians,  and  of 
Mohammedans  in  Palestine. 


e)  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  dispersion  o» 
the  people  throughout  the  world. 


5.  The  first  coining  of  Christ. 
of  the  world. 


Close  of  the  first,  and  commencement  of  the  second  era.     Redemption 


IL  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  Fulness,  or  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  in  the  World. 


1.,  Primeval  Christianity,  the  type  of  all  Church  History. 

2.  Appearance  of  the  antagonism  between  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world. 

a)  The  ancient  Catholic  Church  and  the  mai'- 


a)  The  Talmud,  and  heathen  calumnies  against 

Christianity. 
6)  Judaism    in    its    unhistorical    ossification. 

(Analogy  with  the  partial  barbarism  of 

the  original  races.) 


tyrs. 

6)  Separation  between  the  Church  and  heret 
ical  sects. 


3.  Establishment  of  this  antagonism  ;  or,  the  Christian  Empires,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in 
the  narrower  sense.     Hostility  and  mutual  influences.     Mediaeval  Legalism  a  symbol  and  type  of  the  future. 


a)  Movement  in  the  heathen  world, 

6)  Secularization  of  the  Church. 

c)  Migration  of  the  nations  into  the  Church, 

and  the  great  baptism  of  water. 

d)  The  Eastern  Church,  or  orthodoxy  secular 

ized. 

e)  Mohammedanism,  or  heresy  completed. 

f)  The  Western  Papacy.    • 


g)  The  Catholic   Roman  Empire.      The  anti- 
evangelical  powers.     Machiavellianism. 


a)  The    worldly   Church   of   Constantino    the 

Great.     Missions. 
6)  The  Monastic  Church. 

c)  The  Theocratic  legalistic  Church. 

d)  The  Roman  Church. 

e)  Western  Catholic  Christendom.     The  Cru 

sades. 

f)  Protestant   parties   and  movements   during 

the  Middle  Ages.     Humanism.     Popular 
literature. 

g)  Evangelical  Christendom.     Germ  of  the  true 

Church  and  the  true  State. 


4.  Removal  of  the  antagonism,  and  appearance  of  the  true  Church  and  the  true  State. 


a)  The  Roman  Catholic  world. 

6)  The  reformatory  movements  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

c)  The  dissolving  elements  of  Jesuitical  Monas- 

ticism,  Mysticism,  political  influences,  and 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  Romish 
Churches  and  countries,  under  the  form 
of  reaction. 

d)  Revolutions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  world. 

e)  The  world  in  all  forms  of  intellectual  heath 

enism  acting  upon  the  Church. 
/)  Humanism  as  leaven  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  in  Romanizing  Churches. 


•5.  The  future  of  Christendom. 

a)  Apostasy  in  the  alliance  between  Absolutism 

and  Antichrist. 

b)  Judgment  upon  the  apparent  completion  of 

Hierarchism  and  Secularism. 


a)  The  Church  of  the  Reformation  (harmonious 
difference  between  Church  and  State). 

I)  Romanizing  divisions  of  the  Evangelic-;) 
Church. 

c)  Awakenings  and  union  among  Protestant* 


d)  Protestant  Reforms. 

e)  Christian  missions  acting  upon  all  parts  of 

the  world. 

/)  The  authority  of  Christ  appearing  in  all  de 
partments  of  life.  The  Bible  the  book 
of  nations. 


a)  Victory  in  the  union  of  believers  under  the 
banner  of  Christ. 

6)  Redemption  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  is 
its  apparent  destruction.  Manifestation  ol 
the  Bride,  and  advent  of  the  Bridegroom. 


LITERATURE. 


In  a  certain  sense,  every  branch  of  literature  may  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  More  particularly,  however,  we 
include  here  those  works  on  universal  history  which  are  written  from  a  general  or  a 
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religious  point  of  view,  and  works  on  the  philosophy  of  history.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  we  would  also  direct  special  attention  to  historical  booka 
written  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  to  those  which  treat  expressly  of  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

I.  GENEKAL  WORKS*. 


On  Chronology :— Gatterer  (1777),  Ideler  (1825- 
86),  Btinkmeier  (1843).  On  General  History  .-—Her 
der,  Fred.  Schlegel  (R.  C.),  and  Hegel,  on  the  Phi 
losophy  of  History.  Eyth  :  History  from  the  Chris 
tian  stand-point  (1853).  Ehrenfeuchter :  The.  Histor. 
Development  of  Mankind  (Heidelb.  1855).  Briim, 


Bartb,  Lisco,  Theremin,  Grundtwig,  Zahn,  Kalkar, 
Ziegler,  Kurtz,  on  Sacred  History.  Bunsen  :  God 
in  History  (Part  I.  Leipz.,  1857).  Leo  (Romanizing), 
and  Dittmar :  History  of  the  World  before  and  since 
Christ.  [R.  Turnbull :  Christ  in  History.  Boston, 
1854.— P.  S.J 


II.  ON  PARTICULAR  PERIODS  AND  BRANCHES. 


1.  History  of  Creation. — Schubert,  Wagner, 
Pfaff,    Burmeister    (negative),    Rougemont.      Hum- 
boldt:    Kosmos.      Kurtz:    Bible    and    Astronomy 
(Germ,  and  English).     [Hugh  Miller  :  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks,  or  Geology  in  its  bearings  on  the  two  the- 
•togies,  natural  and  revealed.     Edinb.  and  Boston, 
1859.     Tayler  Lewis:    T)ie  Six  Days  of  Creation, 
or  the  Scriptural  Cosmology.     New  York  and  Lon 
don,  1855.— P.  S.] 

2.  The  Flood.— Luck  en,  Stolberg    (Hist,   of 
Religion,  Germ.,  vol.  i.  App.),  Buttmaun,  Bopp  (Die 
Sundfiuth,  Berlin,  1829),  Rud.  Wagner   (Naturge- 
tchichte  des  Menschen,  1838),  Schubert  (Das  Welt- 
gebiiude,  Erlangen,  1852). 

3.  The  Division  of  Nations  and  the  Ge 
nealogical  Table.    Heathenism.— Feldhoff  (Die 
Vblkertafel  der  Genesis,  1837),  Knobel  (ditto,  1850). 
[Tuch,  Delitzsch,  Bush,  on  Genesis,  ch.  x.— P.  S.] 
Creuzer,  Baur,  Stuhr,  Wuttke,  on  Ancient  Mythol 
ogy  and  the  heathen  relit/ions.     G.  Seibert:    Grie- 
chcnthum    und     Christenthum,    1857.       Dollinger 
(R.  C.) :  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum —  Vorhalle  des 
Christenthums,  1857.     [A  very  learned  and  instruc 
tive   work,   also   translated    into    English. — P.    S.] 
Schelling :  Philosophy  of  Mythology. 

4.  History  of  Israel.— Hess,  Jost  (a  liberal 
Jew),  Bertlieau,  Ewald,  [Milman,  Stanley]  on  the  his- 
tortj  of  the  Jews. — Comp.  Josephus  on  the  Jewish  war. 

5.  Fulfilment    of     Prophecies.— Keith,    0. 
gtrauss  (Niniveh  and  the  Word  of  God,  1855),  Lay- 
ard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon). 

6.  The  Life  of  Christ — Works  of  Hase,  Ne- 
ander,  Lange,  Ewald,  Lichtenstcin,  Friedlieb,  Bucher, 
[Sepp,  Kuhn,  Ellieott,  Andrews,  on  the  Life  of  Christ; 
also  Ullmann,  Young,  Bushnell,  Schaff,  Dorner,  on 

tie  Character  and  sinless  Perfection  of  Jesus. — P.  S.] 

7.  The  Apostolic  Age.— Neander,  J.  P.  Lan 
ge  (Leipz.,  1853),  P.  Schaff  (2d  ed.,  Leipz.,  1854, 
German  and  English),  Thiersch,  Trautmann,  Lechler, 
tv  the.  Apostolic  Ay.     Mosheim,  Baur,  Hageubach 


and  Schaff,  on  the   Church  in  the  first  three  cen 


turies. 

8.  Church    History.— See    Liter,   in 


Hagen- 


bach's  Theol.  Encyclop.,  p.  220,  and  in  Schaff 's  Hist, 
of  the  Apost.  Church,  Gen.  Introd.,  ch.  iv.  On  the 
moral  effects  of  Christianity :  Tzschirner,  on  the  Down 
fall  of  heathenism  (German),  Chastel,  Beugnot,  on 
the  same  subject  (French),  C.  Schmidt:  Essai  his- 
torique  sur  la  societe  civile  dans  le  monde  romaint 
et  sur  sa  transformation  par  le  Chrislianisme , 
[comp.  an  able  review  of  the  latter  work,  by  Dr.  Sears, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1863.— P.  S.] 

9.  Post-Christian  Judaism.  —  Friedlander, 
Gratz,   Beer,   M'Caul,   Jost,  [Edersheim,]  on  later 
Jewish  history. 

10.  Mohammedanism. — G.    Weil  :     Moham 
med,  his  Life  and  Doctrine   (German).     Stuttgart, 
1843.    Dullinger :  Mohammed's  Keligion.   Miinchen, 
1838.     W.   Irving:    Life  of  Mohammed.     Gerok: 
Christology  of  the  Koran  (German).     Gotha,  1839. 
German  translations  of  the  Koran,  by  Boysen,  Wahl, 
Geiger,  Ullmann.     [Engl.  trsl.  with  notes,  by  J.  M. 
Rodwell.     London,  1861.— P.  S.] 

1 1 .  History  of  Civilization. — A  very  exten 
sive  literature.     General  works  on  the  subject  by 
Gruber,    Kolb,    Wachsmuth    (Leipz.    1850),   Guizot 
[Balmez.]     History  of  Philosophy  by  Brucker,  Ten- 
nemann,  Reinhold,  Rixner,  Ritter,  Hegel,  Sigwart, 
Schwegler ;  and  on  special  sections  of  the  hist,  of 
Philos.:  Brandis,  Erdmann,  Chalybaus  [Zeller,  Morell, 
A.  Butler,  Maurice.— P.  S.]     History  of  Art  by  Kug- 
ler,  Schnaase,    Otte,  Springer,  Piper,  etc.     History 
of  Literature   by  Eichhorn,  Wachler,  Bouterweck, 
Schlegel,    [Griisse,    Brunet,   Allibone,  etc.]      Hia 
tory  of  Law  and  Jurisprudence  by  Eichhorn,  Walter, 
Philipps,  Grimm,  Savigny. 

12.  History  of  Missions. — Blnmhardt     Gen, 
Hist,   of  Missions   in  the  Christ.   Church,     Basel, 
1828-1837,  3  vols.     G.Schmidt:    Victory  of  Chris 
tianity,  etc.  (German).   Leipz.,  1857,  3d  ed.   Steger : 


*  [TkiB  long  liit  of  books  IB  reduced  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.  to  a  few  lines,  without  division  of  subjects.-  I'.  8.] 
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Protest.  Missions,  1838.  W.  Hoffmann  :  Mi.^',,>ns- 
titn/i<Ii'n,  and  other  writings.  Wallmann  :  The  Mis 
sions  of  the  Evangel.  Churches  (German),  1849. 
[Harvey  Newcomb :  Cyclopedia  of  Missions  (700 
pages).  New  York,  1854.  The  Memorial  Volume 


of  the  first  Fifty  Years  of  the  Amer.  Board  of  Com.   for  Inner  Missions,  since  1848. — P.  S.] 


for  Foreign  Missions.  Boston,  1861.— P.  S.]  Tht 
periodical  reports  and  publications  of  Missionary 
societies  in  Europe  and  America.  On  Inner  mis 
sions  see  the  works  of  Wichern,  Marz,  [and  th« 
reports  of  the  German  Church  Diet  and 


§2. 

THE    HOLY    SCRIPTURES. 
I.  Auxiliary  Sciences. 

Among  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  exegesis  we  include  all  those  which  serve  to 
prepare  us  for  the  study  of  Scripture.  To  this  class  belongs  the  study  of  antiquities, 
and  that  of  ancient  languages,  generally ;  and,  more  particularly,  that  of  criticism 
and  of  herineneutics.  The  direct  auxiliaries  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  are,  so 
far  as  the  text  itself  is  concerned,  biblical  antiquities  and  the  sacred  languages  ;  and, 
so  far  as  regards  the  present  form  of  the  text,  biblical  criticism  and  hermeneutics. 
These  two  sciences  consist  in  the  knowledge  how  scientifically  to  examine  and  to 
ascertain  the  genuineness  of  the  records  of  Scripture  and  of  the  text,  and  in 
acquaintanceship  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  biblical  interpretation. 


1.  Biblical  Archaeology  in  general.— Comp. 
Hagenbach,  Theol.  Encydop.,  p.  132.  Among  works 
on  this  subject  we  name  those  by  Warnekros,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Jahn,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Scholz,  Saalschiitz, 
the  Real-  WiJrterbuch  of  Winer  (indispensable),  and 
Other  Encyclopaedias  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Various  branches  of  biblical  Archieology. 

a)  Ethnology. — The  descendants  of  Shem.     The 
Hebrews.     The  Jews.     The  nations  of  Canaan.     The 
nations  surrounding  Israel.    Comp.  the  Archaeological 
works  of  Bellermann,  Rosenmiillcr,  Winer,  Movers 
(on  tiie  Phoenicians),  [Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  Nie- 
buhr  o?i  the  Assyrians.'] 

b)  Geography. — Palestine  and  the  other  coun 
tries  mentioned  in  the  Bible.     Travels.     Topograph 
ical  works.     Maps.     Comp.   especially  Crome,  yon 
Raumer,  Robinson  (Researches,  Engl.  and  Germ.), 
Strauss  (Sinai  und  Golgatha),  Krafft  (Topography 
of  Jerusalem},  Schulz  (Jerusalem],  Tobler ;  the  Trav 
els  of  Berggren,  Schubert,  Robinson,  Wilson,  Van 
de  Velde,  Schulz,  Tischendorf,    [Stanley,   Hackett, 
Thomson,  Bailsman,]  etc. 

c)  Natural  Science. — Bochart's  Hierozoicon. 

d)  Chronology. — Comp.  as  above,  p.  6. 

e)  Civilization. — Agriculture.        Pastoral      life. 
Dwellings.      Furniture.      Trades.      Domestic     life. 
Social  life  (Poetry  and  Music).     Government.     The 
ocracy.     See  Michaelis,  The  Lavs  of  Moses ;  Herder 
and   Saalschiitz  (on  Hebrew  Poetry) ;    [the  various 
commentaries  of  Ewald,  Hupfeld,  Umbreit,  Hengs- 
tenberg,    Delitzsch,   Alexander,    etc.,   etc.,   on   the 
Psalms  and  other  poetical  books  of  the  0.  T.— P.  S.] 


/)  Religion. — On  the  typology  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  services,  comp.  the  works  of  Bahr  (Symbolik 
des  Mos.  Cultus,  2  vols.  1837),  Kurtz,  Hengstenberg, 
Keil,  [and  -Fair-bairn,  Typology  of  Scriptures,  Edinb. 
and  Philad.,  1857.] 

2.  The  Languages  of  Scripture — Philologia 
sacra.     See   Hagenbach,  p.   123,  and   the  manuala 
quoted  below. 

3.  Biblical  Criticism.— Unhappily,  we  are  still 
without  any  accurately  defined  canon  of  criticism,  es 
pecially  of  biblical  criticism.     Hence,  when  biblical 
criticism  appears  in  so  many  instances  to  be  self- 
contradictory   and    self-destructive,    this    must    be 
ascribed  not  merely  to  Rationalism,  but  also  to  the 
want  of  well-ascertained  scientific  principles.     The 
two  great  points  which  must  be  kept  in  view  in  criti 
cism  are,  the  authenticity  of  the  text,  and  its  integ 
rity.     On   the   character  and  literature  of  biblical 
criticism,    see    Hagenbach,    p.    146. — Fundamental 
principles  :  (1)  The  place  of  criticism  is  not  above  the 
subject,  as  looking  down  upon  it,  but  in  juxtaposi 
tion  to,  and  in  living  contact  with  it.     (2)  In  criticism 
we  must  progress  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
in  order  to  be  always  sure  that  we  are  treating  of  the 
same  subject ;    while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
also  pass  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  in  order 
thereby  to  make  sure  of  the  reality  and  actuality  of 
the  subject.     (3)  The  standard  which  we  apply  to  a 
subject  must  be  commensurate  to  it.     Thus  historical 
facts  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  physical  standard 
applied  to  them  by  Pantheism   and  by  Fatalism.      -* 
Mythological  ideas  are  altogether  inapplicable  to  the 
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has  become  flesh — i.e.,  that  the  idea  has  become  his 
tory — must  be  laid  down  as  the  fundamental  princi 
pie  of  all  criticism.  This  presupposition  raises  th« 
critic  above  all  false  presuppositions.  See  Lange, 
Leben  Jehu,  i.  108;  Posit.  Dogm.,  p.  605. 

On  the  history  of  criticism,  see  Hagenbach,  TJteol. 
Encyclop.,  p.  157,  sqq. 

4.  Biblical  Hermeneutics. — This  is  the  science 
of  the  right  understanding  and  the  right  interpreta 
tion  of  Holy  Writ.  For  hirther  explanation,  and  for 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  sec  Hagenbach,  p.  162. 
Among  modern  writers  on  hermeneutics,  we  mention 
Liicke,  Clausen,  Schleiermacher,  Lutz,  and  the  writer 
of  the  article  Hermeneutics  in  Herzog's  (German) 
Real-Encycl. ;  [also  Cellerier :  Manuel  d'Hermeneu- 
tique,  Geneva,  1852 ;  Fairbairn :  Jfermeneutical 
Manual,  Philad.  1859.— P.  S.]  For  the  history  of 
scriptural  interpretation,  and  of  its  principles,  we  re 
fer  to  the  work  of  G.  W.  Meyer  (Hist,  of  Exegesis 
since  the  revival  of  Letters  (Gott.,  1802 — 1808, 
5  vols.).  On  the  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  see  Elster :  De  medii  cevi  theoloyia  exegetica, 
Gott.,  1855. 


elucidation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Old  Testament 
standard  is  insufficient  for  the  criticism  of  the  Gospel 
history.  (4)  The  critic  must  first  have  settled  his 
general  principles  before  he  can  arrive  at  any  conclu 
sion  as  to  the  special  results  of  these  principles. 
Above  all,  therefore,  he  must  be  quite  clear  about 
the  personality  of  God  and  of  the  God-Man.  (5)  Criti- 
tfgm  must  ever  recognize  it  that  all  history  has  a 
deep  religious  bearing,  symbolical  of  the  great  fact 
that  all  history  has  an  ideal  object,  and  that  this 
grand  idea  is  evolved  in  the  course  of  history.  (6)  The 
critic  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  grand  idea  pervades 
and  connects  the  various  portions  of  Scripture,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  keeps  in  view  the  gradual  devel 
opment  of  Scripture,  its  various  periods,  and  the  spe 
cial  form  which  each  separate  portion  has  taken,  ac 
cording  to  the  individuality  of  the  writer.  (7)  Criti 
cism  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  agreement 
in  spirit,  and  agreement  in  the  letter  merely.  (8)  The 
criticism  of  the  witnesses  themselves  must  precede 
the  criticism  of  what  they  witnessed.  (9)  The  various 
records  of  Scripture  must  be  classified  according  to 
their  relation  to  the  character  and  object  of  those  who 
bore  the  record.  (10)  The  great  fact  that  the  Word 

The  following  are  the  essential  conditions  in  henneneutics  : 
a.  For  the  right  understanding. 

(l.)  Inward  condition  of  interpretation :  homogeneousness  of  spirit  with  the 
writer  and  his  subject. 

(2.)  Outward  condition  :  familiarity  with  the  languages,  antiquities,  and  history. 

(3.)  Combination  of  these  two  elements  :  familiarity  with  the  peculiar  character 
and  spirit  of  revelation,  and,  in  consequence,  ability  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
symbolical  and  mere  myths,  and  again,  between  what  is  symbolical  and  what  is  pure 
history  or  abstract  dogma.  (The  symbolical  must  not  be  confounded  with  myths  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  pure  dogma.) 

(4.)  The  mind  of  the  interpreter  must  continually  connect  and  bring  into  juxta 
position  the  Scriptures,  in  their  general  bearing,  with  the  individual  portions  under 
examination.  (Scripture  must  not  be  made  to  contradict  itself  by  pressing  the 
letter.)  Analogy  of  faith  :  survey  of  the  grand  total  bearing,  the  fundamental  idea. 
Analogy  of  Scripture  :  survey  of  the  individual  and  the  special  parts.  Comparison 
of  Scripture  with  Scripture. 

(5.)  A  comparison  and  connection  between  the  general  spirit  of  Scripture,  and 
the  personal  and  individual  views  of  each  inspired  writer. 

(6.)  A  lively  interchange  between  the  mind  of  the  Word  and  the  mind  of  the 
interpreter. 

(7.)  A  living  interchange  between  the  individual  interpreter  and  the  general 
spirit  of  interpretation  in  the  Church.  (Not,  indeed,  blind  submission  to  authority 
but  neither  craving  for  singularity.) 

J.  For  the  proper  interpretation. 

(1.)  Accurate  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Interpretation  in  th« 
narrower  sense. 
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(2.)  Illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  by  analogous  passages.  Explana 
tion. 

(3.)  Reproduction  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  by  pointing  out  its  eternal  bearing 
and  import.  Application. 


Exegetics,  in  the  widest  sense,  depends  on  the  proper  connection  between  the 
right  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  general  import  of  Scripture  and  that 
of  its  individual  portions.  The  parts  can  neither  be  understood  without  the  whole, 
nor  the  whole  without  the  parts.  Hence  that  interpreter  only  can  advance  the 
subject  who  has  learned  to  view  the  individual  parts  in  the  light  of  the  total  bearing 
of  Scripture,  and  the  total  bearing  in  the  light  of  the  individual  portions  thereof. 
Thus  alone  can  the  necessary  equilibrium  be  preserved. 

Viewed  theoretically,  criticism  is  the  first  process,  although,  in  point  of  practice, 
criticism  follows  upon  exegetics  and  hermeneutics. 

Criticism  consists  in  a  lively  interchange  between  a  scrutiny  of  the  general  prin 
ciple  and  that  of  the  individual  statements  of  Scripture. 

Hermeneutics  then  shows  the  lively  interchange  existing  between  the  interpreta 
tion  of  the  spirit,  or  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  the  interpreta 
tion  of  the  special  passage  or  expression. 

Lastly,  we  have  Exegetics  proper,  which  may  be  either  general  or  special.  The 
former,  or  Introduction  (Isagogics),  establishes  and  explains,  from  the  nmtual  rela 
tionship  between  the  character  of  Scripture  as  historically  ascertained,  and  the  sum 
mary  contents  of  its  various  portions,  the  import  and  substance  of  the  Scriptures 
generally.  Special  Exegetics  develops  and  exhibits  the  succession  of  thought  in 
Scripture,  down  to  the  minutest  expression  and  letter,  by  connecting  and  comparing 
the  ascertained  character  of  Scripture  with  the  text  under  review.  The  Introduction 
to  the  various  books  of  Scripture  belongs  to  the  department  of  Exegesis,  since,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  presupposes  an  exegetical  analysis  of  each  book,  while,  on  the  other, 
it  concludes  with  an  exegetical  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  portion  of  Scripture 
examined.  Again,  Exegesis  itself  is  an  Introduction,  in  the  most  special  sense  of 
the  term.  For  every  exegetical  treatise  must  not  only  commence  with  a  special  in 
troduction  to,  and  indicate  the  character  and  contents  of,  the  portion  of  Scripture 
about  to  be  examined,  but  it  must  ever  again  revert  to  those  general  views  and 
leading  characteristics  which  have  been  ascertained. 

1.  Definition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Holy  Scripture  is  the  complete  sum  of  the  records  of  our  divinely  revealed  reli 
gion,  which  culminates  in  Christianity.  Hence  it  marks  the  progress  of  the  incarna 
tion  of  the  Eternal  Word  of  God  to  its  completion  in  the  final  settlement  of  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  If,  generally  speaking,  writing  is  the  peculiar  organ  of  civiliza 
tion,  the  medium  for  the  increasing  interchange  of  thought,  the  record  of  the  history 
of  mankind,  the  standard  of  its  development,  all  this  applies  in  the  highest,  and, 
indeed,  in  a  unique  sense,  to  the  sacred  writings.  They  are  the  form  under  which 
Christianity  originally  appeared  to  regenerate  the  world,  the  bond  of  fellowship 
between  believers  of  all  nations  and  ages,  the  record  of  the  history  of  revelation,  and 
the  standard  and  rule  for  the  development  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church. 
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In  the  all-wise  arrangement  of  the  God  of  revelation,  Holy  Writ  was  therefore 
as  necessary  as  the  Incarnation  itself.  The  Gospel  was  destined  to  pervade  every 
relationship  of  life  and  every  institution.  As  iu  Baptism,  it  sanctified  the  washing 
with  water ;  in  the  Eucharist,  the  meal  of  fellowship — the  bread  and  the  wine ;  and 
by  the  Charismata,  the  diversity  of  human  gifts,  so  as  a  written  record  it  sanctified 
the  letter  and  assumed  this  essential  Form  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  intercourse 
among  men. 

Bretschneider :  *  "  The  Bible  may  be  viewed, — 1,  historically,  if  we  inquire  what 
its  character  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  history — viz.,  a  collection  of  credible 
documents  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religion ;  or,  2,  dogmatically,  if  we  in 
quire  in  what  light  the  religious  society  of  Christians  regard  it — viz.,  as  the  code  of 
f)ivine  revelation."  While  at  one  time  theologians  were  wont  to  lay  special  em 
phasis  on  the  dogmatical,  they  have  of  late  equally  dwelt  upon  the  historical  charac 
ter  of  Scripture.  But  all  such  seeming  antagonism  disappears  if  we  take  a  deeper 
view  of  Holy  Writ.  Scripture  is  not  "  a  collection,"  it  is  the  collection.  The 
various  records  of  which  it  is  composed,  together  form  only  one  record.  Lastly,  the 
great  question  wrhich  claims  our  attention  is  not  merely  concerning  the  records  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  religion  generally,  but  as  to  the  Divine  origin  and  institu 
tion  of  these  religions. 


LITERATURE.— Comp.  the  article  Bible  in  the  dif 
ferent  Encyclopedias  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Herzog, 
Hagenbach,  Pelt,  [Kitto,  Smith. — P.  S.].  The  dif 
ferent  Introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
(see  a  list  of  them  in  Winer's  Handbuch  der  theol. 
Liter  atur,  vol.  i,  p.  33  sqq.).  Also  the  introductory 
chapters  of  the  Bible-works  of  Starke,  Richter,  Ger- 
lach,  Lisco,  Bunsen.  Then  the  articles  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  principal  works  on  Dogmatics. 


Koppen:  Die  Bibel,  2  vols.  Finally  the  modern 
works  on  Biblical  Tfieology.  On  the  History  of  the 
Bible,  see  E.  Reuss  (Braunschweig,  2d  ed.,  1853),  and 
the  more  popular  works  of  Ostertag  :  Die  Bibel  una 
ihre  Geschichte,  (2d  ed.,  Basel,  1857),  and  Tholuck 
Die  Bibel  (Leipzig,  1851).  '[Prideaux,  Stackhouse, 
Howel,  L.  Clarke,  on  the  History  of  the  Bible;  A. 
Alexander,  and  L.  Gaussen,  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.— P.  S.] 


2.  Various  Designations  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  three  different  designations  commonly  given  to  the  Scriptures  indicate  the 
different  points  from  which  the  same  Divine  record  may  be  viewed.  The  term  BIBLE 
(ra  /3i/3Xia  sc.  $eia),  i.  e.  the  Book,  or  the  Book  of  books,  points  out  the  difference 
between  Holy  Writ  and  all  other  literature,  while  at  the  same  time  it  also  connects 
the  Scriptures  with  the  intellectual  productions  of  men.  All  other  writings  are,  like 
planets,  to  move  round  this  central  sun.  The  name  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  (iepa  ypafo'j, 
dyt'a  ypa</>ry,  #eia  ypa</>7;)  refers  to  the  relationship  between  the  form  or  the  letter  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  inspired  word  of  God  which  it  contains.  Lastly,  the  term 
WORD  OF  GOD  (Verbum  Dei)  indicates  the  identity  of  the  oral  revelation  of  God 
with  the  Bible,  and  also  its  internal  identity — the  agreement  of  the  whole  with  the 
parts,  and  of  the  parts  with  the  whole.  The  Bible,  as  such,  is  the  historical  object 
of  theological  science,  the  introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  Bible, 
in  its  character  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  the  human  expression  of  Divine  inspiration, 
and  the  religious  object  of  our  faith.  The  Bible,  as  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  canoe 
or  the  doctrinal  rule  and  standard  of  our  belief  and  practice.  The  first  of  these 
names  designates  the  human  aspect  of  Scripture  in  its  Divine  grandeur  ;  the  second, 
the  combination  of  Divine  revelation  with  human  development  and  intellectuality ; 

*  Systemat.  Entwicklung  aller  in  der  Dogmatik  yorkommenden  Beyritfu. 
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while  the  third  points  to  the  pure  and  perfect  revelation  of  God  which  it  embodies- 
or  the  canon,  as  the  final  and  grand  leading  characteristic  of  the  Bible,  both  as  a 
book  and  as  the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  Bible  in  its  Divine  Aspect.    Inspiration.    The  Word  of  God. 

The  Bible  consists  of  a  number  of  books,  whose  composition  is  coextensive  with 
the  progress  of  Divine  revelation  in  Israel,  and  covers  a  period  of  more  than  one 
thousand  five  hundred  years.  Its  writers  were  of  the  most  different  character  and 
education ;  it  exhibits  every  variety  of  form,  and  is  couched  in  two  very  different 
languages.  Yet  withal  it  is  so  thoroughly  one  in  its  character,  that  it  might  be  sup 
posed  to  have  been  written  in  one  century,  in  one  year,  in  one  hour,  in  one  moment. 

Throughout,  it  is  pervaded  by  one  and  the  same  idea  of  God  and  revealed 
religion ;  it  sets  forth  the  same  truths  ;  it  breathes  the  same  spirit ;  it  has  the  same 
object.  This  is  its  Divine-  aspect.  The  Bible  is  not  of  time,  nor  of  man ;  it  is 
Divine,  because  it  is  inspired  (2  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21). 

But  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Spirit  of  God  must  not  be  viewed 
apart  from  the  inspiration  of  the  holy  men  who  wrote  it,  in  the  execution  of  their 
immediate,  prophetic,  and  Divine  calling.  Nay,  the  inspiration  for  their  office  has 
this  advantage  over  the  inspiration  of  their  writings,  which  are  closely  connected, 
that  it  is  more  direct  and  more  lively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inspiration  of  these 
writings  implies  special  preparedness  and  collectedness  on  the  part  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  a  special  significance  of  the  occasion  and  the  motive.  In  all  these 
respects  a  corresponding  measure  of  spiritual  blessing  and  direction  must  have  been 
vouchsafed. 

It  is  for  didactic  theology  to  enter  into  fuller  details.  The  following  points, 
however,  should  be  borne  in  mind : — The  idea  of  inspiration  entertained  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  was  different  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  The  former 
accurately  distinguished  between  Divine  illumination  and  mere  human  enlightenment 
(hence  the  difference  as  to  the  Apocrypha).  Besides,  the  views  of  the  Palestinians 
were  also  sounder  and  more  h'beral  on  the  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
Divine  Spirit  and  the  intellect  of  man  in  inspiration.  The  Alexandrian  Jews, 
following  in  this  respect  Grecian  ideas,  were  wont  to  regard  inspiration  as  something 
magical, — the  individuality  of  man  being  for  the  time  depressed  and  silenced :  while 
the  Hebrews  understood  it  that  human  individuality  was  only  humbled,  but  thereby 
also  exalted  and  purified,  and  thus  set  free  and  quickened.  The  Alexandrians 
reasoned  on  the  supposition  that  originally  the  Divine  and  the  human  mind  were 
heterogeneous,  and  that  in  the  course  of  history  this  gulf  was  bridged  over ;  while 
the  Hebrews  proceeded  on  the  idea  of  an  original  homogeneousness,  and  held  that 
the  discord  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  history  was  more  or  less  removed  by  the 
influence  of  grace.  Hence  it  was  that  they  alone  properly  appreciated  the  Divine 
element  of  Scripture  in  its  human  form — the  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 
The  Alexandrian  idea  was  substantially  that  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  urged  by 
the  Montanists.  This  view  of  inspiration  was  rejected  by  the  ancient  Church.  Still 
kindred  notions  again  partially  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Rationalism 
was  of  course  incompetent  to  remedy  such  a  defect.  If  theologians  had  formerly 
overlooked  the  human  individuality  in  the  composition  of  Scripture,  the  Rationalists 
went  to  the  opposite  and  more  dangerous  extreme  of  denying  the  Divine  character 
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of  Scripture  altogether,  or  at  least  of  confining  the  Divine  element  to  the  operation; 
of  mere  reason,  or  to  special  providence,  or  to  moral  elevation  on  the  part  of  the 
writers.  Inspiration  necessarily  implies  the  presence  and  sway  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  writer,  whereby  he  becomes  the  organ  of  that  Spirit.  The  impulse  or  motive 
power  (impulsus),  the  communication  or  the  contents  (suggestio],  and  the  guidance 
toward  the  object  aimed  at  (directio),  are  all  divine,  and  conform  to  the  objects  and 
win  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  this  also  implies  that  inspiration  itself  is  subject 
to  certain  limitations  or  conditions.  These  are  either  religious  conditions,  flowing 
from  the  nature  of  this  object ;  or  intellectual  conditions,  arising  from  its  gradual 
realization ;  or  organic  conditions,  connected  with  Him  who  is  the  great  centre  of 
that  object ;  or,  lastly,  ethical  conditions,  springing  from  the  personal  holiness  of  that 
object.  In  other  words,  1,  The  Bible,  as  inspired,  is  a  book  of  religion,  and  not  an 
astronomical,  geological,  or  scientific  revelation.  2,  It  has  gradually  progressed 
from  the  incompleteness  of  the  Old,  to  the  perfectness  of  the  New  Testament.  3, 
It  has  its  centre  in  Christ,  as  God  incarnate,  and  as  the  absolute  revelation  of  God 
in  human  form.  4,  It  must  never  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  a  morbid  state  of 
body  or  mind  on  the  part  of  the  writers  (such  as  clairvoyance),  but  always  as  the 
result  of  direct  moral  and  spiritual  intercourse  of  the  personal  and  living  God  with 
the  personal  mind  of  man.  The  Spirit  of  God  wTas  indeed  strong  enough  to  preserve 
the  sacred  writers  from  essential  mistakes  or  false  testimonies  and  traditions,  and  to 
secure  to  their  writings  the  impress  of  never-fading  freshness  of  youth,  although  He 
never  could  nor  would  force  them  to  speak  otherwise  than  in  language  conformable 
to  the  current  ideas  of  the  people,  and  to  their  own  intellectual  development. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  answer  that  much  vexed  modern  question, — whether 
the  Holy  Scriptures  be  the  Word  of  God  itself,  or  whether  the  Word  of  God  be  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Viewing  the  Bible  in  its  individual  parts  and  sections,  we 
reply,  The  Word  of  God  is  in  the  Bible.  But,  regarding  it  as  an  organic  whole, 
of  which  all  the  parts  point  to  Christ  and  proceed  from  Christ,  we  must  confess : 
Holy  Writ,  as  it  explains  itself,  and  opens  up  from  book  to  book  and  from  verse  to 
verse,  is  the  one  harmonious  and  complete  Word  of  God.* 


On  the  literature  of  inspiration,  comp.  the  Ency- 
clops.  ;  also  the  works  of  Wilson,  Haldane,  Rudel- 
bach,  and  Gaussen.  We  specially  refer  to  Fr.  de 
Rougemont,  Christ  et  ses  temoins,  2  vols.  Paris  and 
Lausanne,  1856 — a  work  which  equally  opposes  the 


views  of  Gaussen  and  the  false  spiritualism  of  the 
Strassburg  school  of  Scherer  and  others.  [W.  Lee : 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  its  Nature 
and  Proof.  Dublin  and  New  York,  1857,  478  pages. 
—P.  S.] 


4.  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  Human  Aspect ;    or,  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(Isagogics  in  the  narrower  sense). 

The  period  over  which  the  composition  of  Holy  Scripture  extends,  reaches  from 
Moses  to  the  Apostle  John,  or  from  about  1500  before  to  100  after  Christ, — 
a  period  of  sixteen  centuries, — irrespective  of  the  oral  traditions  and  of  those 
small  commencements  of  scriptural  records  which  preceded  the  time  of  Moses. 

Equally  great  is  the  distance  of  places  where  these  books  were  written,  varying 
from  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  to  Rome,  and  embracing  all  Palestine  and  Greece. 

The  Bible  was  composed  in  the  two  leading  languages  of  antiquity,  which  reflect 
the  greatest  contrast  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  Hebrew  tongue  may  be  charao- 

*  Cocop.  Lange'a  Philoscpkische  Dogmatik,  p.  540  eqq. 
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terized  as  the  most  unstudied  and  childlike,  as  the  deepest,  purest,  and  most  direct 
language  of  'spiritual  experience ;  while  the  Greek  is  the  most  cultivated,  refined, 
and  philosophical  expression  of  intellectual  life.  The  inspired  writers  were 
shepherds  and  kings,  men  learned  and  men  unlettered.  The  diversity  of  form  in  tha 
Scriptures  appears  not  only  objectively  in  their  contents  and  character  (being  partly 
historical,  partly  poetic,  partly  apophthegmatic,  partly  prophetic,  and  partly  episto 
lary),  but  also  subjectively  in  their  style  and  composition,  each  book  bearing  a  faith 
ful  impress  of  the  individuality  of  its  writer.  Not  reckoning  the  Apocrypha,  the 
Old  Testament  comprises  thirty-nine  books  (counting  the  Book  of  Lamentations 
separately),  while  the  New  Testament  contains  twenty-seven  separate  writings. 
Yet,  from  the  unity  of  spirit  pervading  this  vast  literary  collection,  they  constitute, 
really,  only  one  book — a  second  intellectual  creation  (Ps.  xix.). 

The  science  of  General  Isagogics  treats  of  Scripture  as  a  whole,  giving  the 
history, — 1,  of  the  collection,  or  of  the  canon  ;  2,  of  the  present  form  and  character 
of  the  text,  of  the  various  codd.  and  editions  ;  3,  of  its  spread,  or  of  the  translations 
and  quotations  ;  4,  of  its  application,  or  of  interpretation.  The  science  of  Special 
Isagogics  treats  of  separate  books,  discussing  their  authorship,  time,  place,  occasion, 
character,  contents,  division,  and  literature. 

On  the  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Introduction  into  the  Old  Testament.  Berlin, 
its  literature,  compare  Hagenbach's  Encycl.  pp.  140,  1856  ;  and  to  the  Introduction  into  the  New  Testa' 
144,  and  the  excellent  works  of  Hertwig  :  Tables  to  ment.  Berlin,  1855. 


5.  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  Christological,  Divine-Human  (Theanthropic)  Character; 
or,  the  Scriptures  as  the  Canon.     The  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Viewed  in  their  Christological  character,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  canon,  both 
as  the  record  of  the  revelation  completed  in  Christ,  and  as  the  rule  of  the  Christian 
life  of  faith.  According  to  this  Christological  principle,  they  are  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  (testamentum,  oiaOyK-rj,  r.-na),  to  indicate  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  incomplete  commencement  which  is  explained,  fulfilled,  and  glori 
fied  by  the  New,  embodying,  as  it  does,  absolute  perfectness.  According  to  the 
same  principle,  the  Apocrypha  are  kept  distinct,  as  a  mere  appendix  to  the  Bible, 
which,  so  to  speak,  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  canonical  Scriptures  and 
common  literature.  Lastly,  viewed  in  this  light,  the  Scriptures  bear  special  refer 
ence  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  Christian  life,  where 
their  teaching  is  expressed  in  a  logical  form  (more  especially  in  confessions  of  faith), 
while  at  the  same  time  they  serve  as  the  rule,  standard,  and  guide  on  all  questions 
of  doctrine. 

The  expression  Canon  implies  not  merely  that  the  Bible  is  a  sacred  book,  but 
that  in  its  pages  revelation  continues,  by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  an  ever-present 
and  ever-sufficient  reality.  As  the  canon,  the  Bible  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Word  of 
God  incarnate,  which,  by  means  of  writing,  continues  spiritually  effectual  to  the 
present  time.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  merely  the  book  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but 
the  Old  Covenant  itself  as  the  type  of  the  New.  Similarly,  the  New  Testament  ia 
the  New  Covenant  itself,  the  Gospels  are  the  Gospel,  and  the  apostolic  writings, 
the  living  word  of  the  Apostles. 

The  organic  Christological  relationship  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
according  to  which  the  former  is  the  preparation,  the  introduction,  and  the  growth 
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of  the  New,  while  the  latter  is  the  fulfilment,  the  abrogation,  and  the  completion 
of  the  Old,  is  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament  itself,  and  amply  confirmed  in  the  New 
(Deut.  xviii.  18  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  3  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  32  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  ;  Dan.  ii.  44  ;  Hos, 
ii.  19,  etc. ;  and  2  Cor.  iii.  7  ;  Matt.  v.  17-20,  xii.  40,  42  ;  John  i.  17,  18,  viii.  56  ; 
Gal.  iii.  25  ;  Heb.  viii.  7,  etc.). 

The  relationship  between  the  canonical  and  the  apocryphal  books  was  correctly 
defined  by  the  ancient  Jewish  synagogue,  and,  after  it,  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  the 
modern  Protestant  Churches  in  opposition  to  the  Koman  Catholic  theory.  The 
Apocrypha  serve,  1,  as  a  kind  of  historical  supplement,  being  a  narrative  of  the  king 
dorn  of  God  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  t 
2,  as  a  record  of  popular  piety,  forming  a  distinct  period  between  the  age  of  the 
Prophets  and  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  3,  to  exhibit  the  character  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism,  though  only  a  part  of  them  is  derived  from  that  source ;  4,  as  a  back 
ground  to  the  canon  itself;  5,  for  private  instruction  and  edification.  Even  the 
strictly  Calvinistic  Synod  of  Dort  decided  on  retaining  the  Apocrypha  along  with 
the  canon,  and,  despite  their  fallibility  and  mistakes,  they  are  too  deeply  imbued 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Theocracy  to  rank  them  among  the  aroTra  /cat  (Were/ft}, 
in  which  Eusebius  (iii.  25)  places  the  heretical  New  Testament  Apocrypha. 

The  Hebrews  have  divided  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law  (rnin) ;  the 
Prophets,  c^x^ns  (which  includes  the  books  of  Joshua,  of  the  Judges,  of  Samuel, 
and  of  the  Kings) ;  and  the  Writings  generally  (nnnirs),  or  Hagiographa.  This 
division  bears  reference  to  the  foundation,  the  historical  development,  and  the 
edification  of  the  Theocracy.  The  great  preponderance  of  the  prophetic  books  in 
the  canon,  clearly  shows  that  Judaism  was  the  religion  of  the  future,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Old  Testament  was  ever  towards  the  New.  The  arrangement  of 
the  canon  adopted  in  Christian  theology  is  that  into  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Prophetical  Books,  corresponding  to  the  same  division  in  the  New  Testament. 

According  to  this  analogy  we  notice,  1,  that  to  us  the  Law  has  become  history ; 
2,  that  the  Prophets  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  New  Testament, 
and  point  out  the  tendency  of  the  Old  towards  the  New  Covenant ;  while  the  circum 
stance  that  the  New  Testament  contains  only  one  prophetical  book,  although  it  is 
throughout  a  prophecy  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  indicates  the  deep  rest  which 
the  longings  of  the  soul  have  found,  in  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  in  the  redemp 
tion  which  He  has  accomplished. 

Viewing  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  one  connected  canon,  we  may  consider  all 
doctrine  as  historical  fact  with  historical  efficacy,  and  all  history  as  ideal,  symbolical, 
typical,  and  spiritual,  while  in  their  prophetic  portions  they  combine  both  these 
elements. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  the  genuine  canon  of  Scripture  and  that 
which  is  current,  in  respect,  1,  of  unauthenticated  readings,  or  variations  ;  2,  of 
mistakes,  or  of  infelicity  of  translation ;  3,  of  the  various  misrepresentations  of  the 
genuine  text  by  exegetical  traditions. 

The  Scriptures,  as  canon,  are  necessarily  subordinate  to  the  living  Saviour,  and  to 
the  blessed  Trinity.  They  are  the  written  revelation  of  Christ,  but  not  a  second 
Christ ;  least  of  all  when  taken  individually,  and  under  the  impression  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  every  respect  quite  equal  in  authority  to  the  New  Testament.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  canon  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  must  rever  form  the  directory 
•>f  the  external  Church,  and  of  the  individual  Christian,  in  their  fallible  growth  and 
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development,  and  are  consequently  above  them.  Finally,  they  are  coordinate,  01 
occupy  the  same  line  with  the  ideal  life  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  stand  forth  as 
a  second  spiritual  creation  by  the  side  of  God's  revelation  in  nature.* 

6.  Import  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Bible  is  a  mystery  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  department  of  literature 
Bimilar  in  character  to  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  itself.  The  incarnation  of 
God  in  Christ  has,  so  to  speak,  assumed  a  bodily  expression  in  the  essential  Church, 
i.  e.,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  basis  of  the  apostolic  office,  and  in  the 
congregation  of  holy  baptism  and  of  the  Eucharist.  Similarly,  the  Scriptures  are  its 
intellectual  or  spiritual  \  expression. 

It  is  simply  impiety  to  designate  the  origin  of  the  Bible  as  accidental,  while  the 
decrees  of  Synods  and  papal  bulls  are  called  necessary. 

Holy  Writ  is  the  tradition  of  traditions,  and  the  canon  of  canons.  All  other 
traditions  and  canons  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles. 
And,  in  truth,  the  Bible  reflects  all  times  and  places,  or  rather  it  is  the  reflex  of 
eternity.  Viewed  in  reference  to  its  centre,  it  is  the  biography  of  the  eternal  Christ ; 
viewed  in  its  circumference,  it  is  that  of  humanity :  for,  in  the  power  of  the 
prophetic  spirit  which  pervades  it,  it  embraces  the  end  as  well  as  the  commencement 
of  our  world,  and  sounds  the  depths  of  hell  as  well  as  scales  the  heights  of  heaven, 
The  book  of  God  is  also  the  book  of  the  world ;  and,  rightly  understood,  the  book 
of  nature  as  well  as  the  book  of  the  Spirit.  There,  the  history  of  revelation  becomea 
doctrine,  and  doctrine  becomes  history.  Proceeding  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is 
fully  understood  only  by  the  Spirit,  even  as  it  can  only  be  explained  and  applied  by 
the  Spirit.  To  those  who  are  called  and  waiting,  it  opens  its  mysteries  ;  while  to  the 
hardened  and  the  sinner  it  proves  a  closed  book,  as  it  were  sealed  with  seven  seals. 
Nay,  like  the  Gospel  itself,  it  is  to  some  "  a  savour  of  life  unto  life  ; "  to  others,  "  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death."  The  outward  senses  may  be  absorbed  by  the  letter 
only,  and  make  an  idol  of  it.  In  this  respect  the  elements  of  Scripture  have  the 
same  import  and  effect  as  those  of  the  world.  But  just  as  the  elements  of  the 
world  are  only  rightly  known  when  viewed  in  the  unity  of  creation,  and  only  wholly 
known  if  viewed  as  the  symbolical  Word  of  God,  so  the  Bible  is  only  rightly  known 
when  regarded  as  the  second  and  spiritual  creation,  and  wholly  known  when  viewed 
as  the  second  and  higher  revelation  of  God — the  revelation  of  the  foundation,  of 
the  reconciliation,  and  of  the  transformation  of  the  world. 

7.  Relation  between  Holy  Writ  and  the  so-called  Sacred  Records  of  other  Nations  and 

Religions. 

All  the  principal  religions  have  chronicled  their  origin  in  sacred  records,  which 
ever  afterwards  were  regarded  as  the  standard  for  their  development.  The  most 
renowned  of  these  religious  records  are  the  Vedas  of  the  Indians,  the  Kings  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Zendavesta  of  the  Persians,  the  two  Eddas  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and 
the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedans.  Even  the  Old  Testament,  when  brought  into 

*  [Dr.  Lange's  distinction  between  untergcordntt,  uberqeordnet,  gleichgeordnet,  and  leigeordnet  cannot  be  fully 
rendered,  but  is  more  clearly  expressed  above  than  in  the  Edinb.  trsl. — P.  8.] 

t  [Dr.  Laiige  uses  here  the  unusual  term  :  geisthaft,  as  opposed  to  leibhaft,  and  with  a  shade  of  difference  from 
yeistig  or  intellectual,  geiatlich  or  spiritual,  and  yeisterhaft  or  glwst-like.  The  antithesis  is  clear  enough.— P.  8.1 
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combination  with  the  Jewish  Talmud,  becomes  quite  different  from  what  it  is  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  New  Dispensation.  To  the  Jews  it  has  become  a  series 
of  traditional  statutes,  upon  which  the  covering  of  Moses  rests.  The  Mormons  of 
our  day  have  stamped  upon  themselves  the  mark  of  apostasy,  since,  like  Mohammed 
of  old,  they  have  adopted  the  falsified  records  of  a  new  and  spurious  revelation. 

The  religious  records  of  all  nations  are  faithful  representations  of  these  religions 
themselves.  All  heathen  religions  are  mythical, — the  inyth  being  the  essential  form 
of  heathenism.  But  if  form  and  substance  are  related,  the  contrast  between  Holy 
Scripture  and  myths  must  be  as  great  in  point  of  form  as  tnai  between  revealed 
religion  and  heathenism.  In  the  Bible,  religion  has  become  faith,  faith  fact,  fact 
sacred  history,  and  sacred  history  the  soul  of  secular  history.  Hence  also  biblical 
history  gives  not  merely  outward  facts,  but  is  itself  symbolical.  Hence  also  biblica) 
doctrine  is  not  a  scholastic  system,  but  also  historical  and  deeply  practical.  Lastly, 
it  is  on  this  ground  that  Scripture  presents  such  a  wonderful  concatenation  and 
succession  of  history  and  of  doctrine.  But  the  antagonism  of  history  and  doctrine 
is  transformed  into  a  higher  unity  in  the  prophetical  and  poetical  portions  of 
Scripture. 

Kevealed  religion  discloses  the  errors  of  all  other  creeds,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  brings  out  any  remnant  of  truth  in  them,  which  in  turn  may  become  a  point  of 
connection  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Similarly,  Holy  Writ  sheds  Lght  on  the  sacred 
records  of  the  Gentiles,  showing  their  utter  insufficiency,  their  errors,  and  the  tradi 
tions  of  truth  which  may  have  been  preserved  in  them.  Indeed,  the  same  remark 
might  be  made  with  reference  to  all  other  literature.  Thus  in  this  sense  also  the 
Bible  is  the  Book  of  books. 

III.  Special  Exegetics  ;  or,  the  Art  and  Practice  of  Scriptural  Exposition. 

Viewing  it  in  the  widest  sense,  all  science  and  civilization,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  must  serve  as  a  kind  of  exposition  of  ti/o  Scriptures,  and  that  whether 
the  Scriptures  be  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  man,  or  man  .raised  to  the  level  of 
the  Scriptures.  (The  Talmud,  the  New  Testament.)  Speaking  more  strictly,  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  more  especially  the  pastoral  office,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  with  a  twofold  and  diverse  result 
(tradition,  faith).  Lastly,  the  same  remark  holds  true  of  scriptural  exposition  in 
the  narrowest  and  special  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  there  is  an  exegesis  which  draws 
down  Scripture  to  its  own  level,  and  another  which  rises  to  that  of  Scripture  (mere 
dogmatism  or  rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  light  of  the  Bible 
thrown  upon  exegesis,  and  that  of  exegesis  upon  the  Bible). 

Various  qualifications  are  requisite  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Thus  the  Bible  as  a  whole  must  all  along  be  compared  with  its  individual  parts ; 
exposition  must  be  closely  connected  with  explanation,  or  the  word  with  the  life ; 
exegetical  tradition  (or  the  analogy  of  faith  as  expressed  in  the  various  confessions 
of  faith)  and  individuality  must  each  have  their  proper  place, — there  must  be  proper 
submission,  and  yet  proper  independence ;  above  all,  the  interpreter  must  ever 
realize  that  the  Lord  speaks,  and  that  he  is  to  hear, — or,  in  other  words,  the  truth 
revealed  must  find  a  response  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  and  again,  in  the  prayer 
which  it  evokes. 

The  results  of  Exegesis  are  Bible  History  and  Biblical  Theology. 
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IV.  Bible  History. 

Bible  History  differs  from  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  that  it 
delineates  only  the  foundation  of  this  kingdom  by  means  of  and  during  the  course 
of  revelation.  It  traces  in  historical  succession  the  narrative  contained  in  the  Scrip 
tures  in  all  its  essential  features.  In  the  Old  Testament,  it  shows  us  all  the  elements 
of  the  life  of  faith,  and  sets  before  us  many  a  precious  example  of  faith  and  patience 
for  our  imitation ;  while  in  the  New  Testament  it  exhibits  the  history  of  faith  and 
salvation  "  made  perfect,"  both  in  the  miracles  and  triumphs  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
deeds  of  His  Apostles.  Thus  Bible  History  forms  the  basis  of  Church  History. 

Comp.  the  Sacred  Histories  of  Hiibner,  Rauschenbusch,  Zahn,  Grube,  Giinther,  Kurtz,  etc. 

V.  Biblical  Theology. 

Biblical  Theology  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  result  of  exegesis,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  basis  of  the  History  of  Dogmas  and  of  Systematic  Theology.  Its 
purpose  is  to  trace  the  gradual  yet  uniform  development  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
ethics  throughout  revelation.  It  may  be  divided  into  General  and  Special.  The 
former  follows  the  development  of  faith  throughout  Scripture,  showing, — a,  The 
Divine  aspect  of  Scripture,  or  its  one  and  all-pervading  idea :  the  faith  of  revelation 
in  the  God  of  revelation.  #,  Its  hitman  aspect,  or  its  gradual  unfolding  in  the 
individual  books  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  various  stages  of  religious  develop 
ment  and  their  character,  c,  Its  Christological  or  theanthropic  aspect,  viewing 
revelation  to  its  completion  in  Christ,  and  according  to  the  different  doctrinal  type* 
in  the  New  Testament. — On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  task  of  Special  Biblical  Theolojjy 
to  trace  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  from  their  first  germs  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
their  completion  in  the  New,  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  theology,  of  anthropology, 
of  Christology,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (Theocratology). 

On  the  literature  of  the  subject,  comp.  Hagen- 1  especially  the  excellent  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Schmid, 
bach,  pp.  197  and  2-01.  [We  mention  de  Wette,  of  Tubingen :  The  Biblical  Theology  of  the  N.  T  • 
Steudel,  Oehler,  Lutz,  on  Biblical  TJieology,  and  Stuttg.,  1853,  in  2  vols.— P.  S.j 

VI.  Appendix.    Exegetical  and  Homiletical  Helps.* 


1.  Biblical  Philology.— 

a)  Hebrew  Grammar :  Gesenius,  Rodiger,  Ewald, 
Stier,  Freitag,  Hupfeld,  Thiersch,  Niigelsbach.  [Engl. 
works :  Stuart,  Conant,  Bush,  Tregelles,  Nordheimer, 
Green.— P.  S.] 

6)  Hebrew  Dictionaries :  Buxtorf,  Coccejus,  Si- 
monis,  Simonis-Winer,  Gesenius,  Schroder,  Fiirst, 
Maurer.  [Robinson's  Gesenius,  3d  ed.,  Bost.,  1849  ; 
B.  Davidson  and  Bagster's  Analytical  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  lexicon  (with  a  grammatical  analysis  of  each 
word  in  the  H.  Bible),  London,  1848.— P.  S.] 

e)  New  Testament  Grammar:  Winer  [6th  ed., 
Leipz.,  1855.  Two  Engl.  trsl.— P.  S.],  Alt,  Buttmann. 

a)  New  Testament  (and  Septuagint)  Dictionaries : 
Bchottgen,  Schleussner,  Wahl,  Bretschneider,  Schir- 


litz,  Wilke,  Dalmer,  [Robinson  :  A  Greek  and  Engl. 
Lexicon  of  the  N.  T.,  the  new  ed.,  New  York,  1851, 
etc.,  and  Bagster's  Analytical  Greek  Lexicon,  Lond., 
1852.— P.  S.] 

2.  Archaeology. — Geography    of     Palestine: 
Ritter  (Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.),  K.  von  Raumer,  Briim, 
Crome,  Volter,  Robinson,  [Stanley,  Thomson,  Hack- 
ett,  Bailsman. — P.  S.]    Maps  of  Grimm,  Kiepert,  Zim- 
mermann,  and  the  Bibel-Atlas  of  Weiland,  Weimar, 
1832,  [and  of  Jenks,  Coleman,  and   the  Americai 
Tract  Society.— P.  S.]     Topograghy  of  Jerusalem 
Schulz  (Berlin,  1845),  Krafft  (Bonn,  1846),  Tobler, 
Robinson,  Berggren. 

3.  Introduction    to    the    Bible.— Berthold^ 
de  Wette,  Scholz,  Eichhorn,  Schott,  Hug,  Crednei; 


*  [This  whole  section  IB  omitted  in  the  Edinb.  trel.— P.  S.] 
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Guericke,  Rcuss,  Hengstenberg  (Beitraye),  Hilvernik, 
Keil,  etc.  ;  [also  the  posthumous  works  of  Bleek,  and 
Jie  English  works  of  Home  and  Davidson. — P.  S.] 

4.  Editions  of  the  Bible.— Polyglot  Bible  by 
Stier  aud  Theile  (Bielefeld,  2d  ed.,  1854, 4  vols.).  The 
Ifebr  Old  Testament  by  Simonis,  van  der  Hooght, 
Hahr,  Theile.  The  iseptuagint  by  Breitinger,  Tiseh- 
endorf,  and  Paris  edition.  The  Greek  Testament  by 
Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schott,  Hahn,  Lachmann  (small 
and  large  editions),  Theile,  Tischendorf  (Leipz.  1841, 
'48,  '49,  59,  different  ed.),  etc.  Synopsis  or  Har 
monies  of  the  Gospels:  Griesbach,  de  Wette  and 
Liicke,  Rodigcr,  Anger,  Tischendorf,  Robinson  (all  in 
Greek),  Lex  (Die  Evangelien-Harmonie,  Wiesbaden, 
1835),  [Robinson,  Strong,  in  English.— P.  S.]  The 
Vulgate  by  van  Ess,  Kistemaker,  etc. 

[NOTE.—  The  best  of  the  many  ed.  of  TISCHENDOSF,  which 

1  have  used  in  this  Engl.  edition  of  Lange's  Matthew,  is 
the  large  critical  edition  in  2  vols. :  Novimi  Testamentum 
Greece.    Ad  antiques  testes  denuo  recensuit,  apparatum 
criticum   omni   studio  perfection   apposuit,  etc.     Edit, 
septhna,  Lips.  1859.    The  smaller  critical  edition  in  one  vol. 
(ed.  ii.  1849)  gives  a  sufficient  amount  of  critical  apparatus  for 
ministers  and  students.    In  connection  with  this,  reference 
should  he  had  now  also  to  Tischendorf  s  edition  of  the  famous 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  discovered  by  him,  and  issued  in  1863. 

Of  LACHMANN  I  have  used  the  large  edition  in  two 
volumes  with  the  Latin  translation :  Novum  Testamentum 
Greece  et  Latine.  Berolini,  1S42  and  1860. 

I  have  also  compared  occasionally  STIEK  and  THEILE: 
Polyglotten-Jiibel,  2d  ed.,  1849 ;  and  PHILIPPTTS  BUTTMANN: 
Ifovivm  Testamentum  Greece  ad  fid  em  codicis  Vaticani, 
(Cod.  13.)  Berol.,  1S62,  (in  new  Greek  type,  conformed  to 
the  ancient  uncial  M9S.,  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Au- 
gustan  age.  and  the  Pompeyan  papers.) 

The  best  English  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to 
which  I  have  more  or  less  frequently  referred  in  the  course 
ef  the  work,  are  the  following: 

Dr.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD  :  The  Greek  Testament  with  Eng 
lish  Notes,  9th  ed.,  Lond.,  1855,  2  vols.,  with  a  supplemen 
tary  volume  of  Critical  Annotations,  Lond.,  1860,  which 
contains  a  digest  of  the  various  readings,  and  embodies  the 
investigation  of  seventy  uncollated  or  ill-collated  MSS.  and 
the  valuable  materials  derived  from  Scrivener's  collation  of 
seventy  MSS. 

W.  WEBSTER  and  ~W.  F.  WILKINSON:  The  Greek  Testa 
ment  with  Jfotett,  Critical  and  Exegetical.  Lond.,  1855, 

2  vols.    Anglican,  useful  "for   learners  rather   than   the 
learned." 

Dr.  HENRY  ALFOED  :  The  Greek  Testament,  etc.,  4th  ed., 
Lond.  1859,  4  vols.  The  first  vol.  containing  the  four  Gos 
pels,  was  reprinted,  from  the  third  ed.,  by  the  Harpers  of 
New  York,  1859.  Alford  gives  a  revised  text,  and  a  critical 
digest  of  various  readings  (entirely  rewritten  in  the  4th  ed.) 
between  the  text  and  the  comments.  He  surpasses  his  Eng 
lish  predecessors,  is  essentially  orthodox  (Anglican)  and 
evangelical,  yet  critical,  liberal,  progressive,  and  made 
go«d  use  of  the  Germans,  especially  Olshausen,  Tischendorf, 
<e  Wette  and  Meyer. 

Dr.  CHB.  WORDSWOHTH:  The  2>Tew  Testament  in  the, 
original  Greek :  with  Notes,  new  ed.  in  2  vols.,  Lond.,  1862. 
Conservative,  reverential,  patristic  aud  Anglican. 

Dr.  8.  P.  TREGELLES  (a  Plymouth  brother,  and  a  believer 
IE  the  absolute  plenary  inspiration) :  The  Greek  New  Testa- 
mtnt,  edited  from  ancient  authorities,  \v'th  various  readings 


of  .all  the  ancient  MSS.,  the  ancient  versions,  and  e&rltel 
eccles.  writers  (to  Eusebius  incl.).  together  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Jerome,  Lond.,  vol.  i.  containing  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  1859:  vol.  ii.,  containing  Luke  and 
John,  1S"60.  Not  yet  completed.  Tischendorf  does  him  in 
justice  in  his  large  ed.  of  1859,  Prolegg.,  p.  cxiii  sqq.  Tre- 
gelles  is  one  of  the  few  scholars  who  have  made  the  resto 
ration  of  the  genuine  apostolic  text  of  the  N.  T.  the  work 
of  their  life,  and,  like  Bengel,  unites  with  critical  learning 
and  laborious  research  a  childlike  faith  and  profound  rever 
ence  for  the  Word  of  God.  Mr.  Scrivener,  in  his  Introduo* 
tion  to  the  Criticism  of  the  N.  T.  (1861),  p.  347,  remarks: 
"  Every  one  who  venerates  the  spectacle  of  time  and  sub 
stance  freely  bestowed  in  the  best  of  causes,  without  the 
prospect  or  indeed  the  possibility  of  earthly  reward,  will 
grieve  to  know  that  the  further  prosecution'  of  his  oput 
magnum  is  for  a  while  suspended  by  Dr.  Tregelles'  seriovm 
illness."— P.  S.] 

5.  Criticism. — Capelli,  Kenicott,  Bengel,  Cries 
bach,   Reiche,   Schleiermacher,   Lohnis,   Lachmann, 
Tischendorf.    [Bloomfield,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  Tre 
gelles,  in  the  critical  parts  of  their  ed.  of  the  Gr.  Test., 
and  especially  the  able  work  of  Fr.  H.  Scrivener: 
A  plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  N.  T. 
for  the  use  of  Biblical  students.     Cambridge,  1861. 
— P.   S.]     Kirchhofer  :    Quellensammlung  zur   Ge- 
schichte  des  N.  T.  Ji'anons.     Zurich,  1844.     Olshau 
sen  on  the  Genuineness  of  all  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
[Engl.  trsl.  by  Fosdick,  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  of  Ken- 
drick's  Olshausen.— P.  S.]     Thiersch  on  the  Canon, 
1845.     Ebrard :   Kritik  dcr  evany.   Geschichle  [not 
Schriften,  as  the  original  reads. — P.   S.],   2d  ed., 
1850.     [Engl.  condensed  trsl.,  Edinb.,  1863.]    Bleek : 
Beitrage  zur  Evangelienkritik.     [Westcott :    Intro 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels.     Amer.  ed.  with 
an  introduction  by  Hor.  B.  Hackett.     Boston,  1862. 
— P.  S.]     Also  Neander,  Lange,  Schaff,  Thiersch,  on 
the  Apostolic  Age.    For  the  0.  T. :    Hengstenberg, 
Hiivernick,  Keil,  Bleek,  etc. 

6.  Translations. — Luther's  last  original  edition 
of   his  German  Bible,  by  Bindseil  and  Niemeyer, 
Halle,  1850.     Von  Hoff,  Leipz.,  1851.     Other  Ger 
man  Bible  versions  :  by  Friedr.  yon  Meyer,  Stier  (Bie 
lefeld,  1856),  de  Wette,  the  Zurich  transl.,  and  the 
Roman   Catholic    translations  of    Leandcr  van  Ess, 
Braun,  Brentano,  Allioli,  Dereser,  etc.    [English  ver 
sions  :  Wiclif,  A.  D.  1380  ;  Tyndale,  1534  ;  Cranmer, 
1539;    Geneva,  1560;    The  Bishop's  Bible,  1568; 
Authorized,  or  King  James's,  1611.     Roman  Catholic 
versions :  Anglo-Rhemish,  1682,  and  Douay  Bible, 
1609,  etc.     See  Bagster's  English  Hcxapla,  London  ; 
also  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant :    Hist,  of  the  EnciL  Bible 
New  York,  1856.     The  publications  of  the  American 
Bible  Union,  N.  York,  especially  the  revised  versions 
of  Lillie,  Conant,  and  Hackett.     Dean  Trench  on  tin 
Revision  of  the  C.  V.,  Lond.,  1858.     Dr.  Alford's  re 
vised  Engl.  N.  Test.,  Lond.,  1863.     The  authorized 
English  Bible  of  1611  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  of 
all  Bible  versions  ancient  and  modern.     Comp.  Jobs 
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H.  Newman's  eloquent  testimony  in  its  favor,  after 
his  transition  to  Rome  ;  also  the  testimony  of  Marsh 
in  his  Lectures  on  (he  English  Language. — P.  S.] 

7.  Commentaries  on  the  Whole  Bible. — 
Critici  sacri,   several    editions.     Amsterd.,    1698; 
Frankf.  a.  M.,  1700,  etc.     Polus:  Synopsis,  Frkf., 
1712,  5  vols.     Grotius:  Annotations.     On  the  Old 
taatament :     Rosenmuller    (Scholia),    Maurer,    the 
Excget.  Manual  (Germ.)  of  Leipz.,  1838  sqq.,  (ra 
tionalistic  in  part).     On  the  New  T. :   Calvin,  Wolf 
( Curce  philologicce  et  critical,  1741,  5  vols.),  Bengel 
[Gnomon,  Lat.,  Germ.,  and   in  two  Engl.  transl.], 
Olshausen  [transl.  into  Engl.,  Edinb. ;  Amer.  ed.,  re 
vised  by  Dr.  Kendrick,  N.  Y.  1856,  etc.],  de  Wette, 
Meyer.     [English  Commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible  : 
Henry,    Scott,   J.   Gill,   Clarke,    Patrick— Lowth— 
Whitby,  David  Brown  (Glasgow,  1863) ;  on  the  New 
T. :   Hammond,  Doddridge,  Burkitt,  Bloomfield,  Al- 
ford,  Wordsworth,  Webster  and  Wilkinson,  Barnes, 
Owen,  Jacobus.— P.  S.] 

8.  Commentaries  on  Separate  Books.— See 
list  in  Hagenbach :  Theol.  Encycl.,  p.  179  sqq.,  and 
Winer:    Handbuch  der  theol.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  33   sqq., 
162  sqq.     [On  Genesis  and  the  Pentateuch :  Calvin, 
Luther,    Hengstenberg,    Tuch,   Bertheau,    Gerlach, 
Delitzsch,  Bush.     On  the  other  historical  books  of 
the  0.  T. :  Keil,  Maurer,  Thenius,  Movers,  Bertheau, 
Bush.     On  the  Psalms :  Luther,  Calvin,  De  Wette, 
Tholuck,   Hengstenberg,    Hupfeld,    Delitzsch,    Jos. 
Add.  Alexander,  Isaac   Taylor.     On   Job :    Ewald, 
Umbreit,  Hirzel,  Schlottmann,  Barnes,  Conant.     On 
the  Proverbs :    Umbreit,  Stier,   Bertheau,  M.  Stu 
art.     On   the  Song  of   Songs :    Herder,   Umbreit, 
Ewald,   Hengstenberg,  Delitzsch.      On  Ecclcsiastes : 
Umbreit,    Knobel,    Bertheau,    Hengstenberg.      On 
Isaiah :  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Dressier,  Hiindewerk,  Jos. 
Add.  Alexander.     On  Jeremiah :    Hitzig,  Umbreit. 
On    Ezekiel :     Havernick,    Hitzig.       On    Daniel  : 
Hiivernick,  Hengstenberg,  Lengerke,  Hitzig,  Auber- 
len.     On  the  Minor  prophets  :  Theiner,  Ackermann, 
Hitzig,  Henderson,  Pusey. — On  the  New  Testament : 
On  the  Four  Gospels  (either  separately  or  in  har 
monies)  :     Calvin,    Olshausen,    Meyer,    Macknight, 
Campbell,   Greswell,   Owen,   Jacobus ;    also   Catena 
aurea^  on  the  Gospels  from  the  Fathers,  collected  by 
Thomas   Aquinas.     Oxf.,    1843.     On  Matthew   and 
Mark  :  Fritzsclie,  Jos.  Add.  Alexander,  Conant.     On 
Luke :    van   Ostcrzee   (in   Lange's  Bibelwerk).     On 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John :  Lampe,  Liicke,  Tholuck, 
Lutliardt,   Hengstenberg.     On    the   Sermon   on   the 
Mcunt :  Tholuck.     On  the  Parables  and  Miracles  • 
Trench.     On  all  the   Discourses  of  Jesus :    Stier : 
lleden  Jem.     (The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  trsl. 
by  Pope,  and  republ.  twice  in  America.)     On   the 
Acts :   Baumgarten,  Hackett,  Jos.  Add.  Alexander. 
Oil  all  the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul:  Calvin,  MacKnight, 


Conybeare  and  Howson  (Life  and  Epistles  of  St 
Paul.  Lond.  and  N.  York  ed.).  On  separate  epia 
ties  of  Paul :  Tholuck  (on  the  Romans'),  Fritzsch? 
(ditto,  3  vols.,  Latin),  Riickert,  Mos.  Stuart  (ditto), 
Osiander (Corinthians'),  Winer,  Usteri,  Wieseler  ( Go.- 
latians),  Harless,  Stier  (on  the  Ephesian's),  Huther, 
Wiesinger  (the  smaller  and  the  Pastoral  Epistlea), 
Xeandcr  (Corinthians,  Phtlippians,  etc.),  Pelt,  Lillio 
(Thessalonians),  Hackett  (Philemon),  Hodge  (on  Mo- 
mans,  1  Corinthians,  and  Ephesians),  Ellicott,  (tha 
English  Meyer,  on  Galatians,  Ephesians,  T/tessalo 
nians,  etc.,  republished  in  Andover,  1860,  sqq.).  On 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew*  :  Bleek  (a  real  exegetical 
masterpiece,  in  3  vols.,  1 828-1840),  Tholuck,  Stuait, 
Ebrard  (as  continuator  of  Oishausen).  On  the  Catholic 
Epistles  :  Steiger  (on  Peter),  Liicke,  Neander,  Rickli, 
Diisterdieck,  Ebrard  (on  Joh rfs  Epistles),  Archbishop 
Leighton  (on  I  Peter),  Schneckenburger,  Kern,  Nean- 
der,  Stier  (on  James),  Stier  (on  Jude).  On  the  Apoca 
lypse  :  Bengel,  Aubcrlen,  Hengstenberg,  Liicke,  Diis- 
terdieck,  Ebrard,  Bleek,  Elliott,  Mos.  Stuart.— P.  S.] 

9.  Bible    Dictionaries    (of   things).— Winer 
Bibl.  Real- Worterbuch,  2  vols.,  3d  ed.,  1848  (criti 
cal),  Zeller:    Biblisches  Worterbuch,  2  vols.,  1858 
(popular,  and  very  useful).     Many  articles  in  Herzog's 
Real-Encyclop.  fur  Prot.  Theol.,  [condensed  transl, 
of  Bomberger  and   others,  unfinished.]     Oetinger : 
Bibl.  Worterbuch,  newly  ed.  by  Hamberger,  Stuttg.,' 
1850.     [English  Bible   Dictionaries:    Taylor's,  and 
Robinson's    Calmet,  Kitto,  W.  Smith  (London  and 
Boston,  1863,  3  vols.),  and,  for  popular  use,  those  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union.— P.  S.] 

10.  General  Bible  Works  for  practical  and 
homiletical  use. — Christoph  Starke  (Past,  primariua 
of  Driesen) :  Synopsis  Bibliothecce  excgeticce  in  Veins 
et  Novnm  Testamentum ;    odcr   kurzgefasster  Aus- 
zitrf  der  grundlichsten  und  nutzbarstcn  Auslerfunaen, 
2d   ed.,   Leipz.,    1740,   10   vols.     The   Berlcburger 
Bibel,    1726-'39,    8     vols.    fol.,    new    ed.,    1857, 
J.  J.  Hess  :  Bibelwerk,  Ziirich,  1776-1812,  23  parts. 
H.  &  W.  Richter :  Erkldrte  Hausbibel,  Barmen,  1840. 
0.  v.  Gerlach  :  Das  A.  und  N.  Test,  mit  Einleitun- 
gen  und  erklarenden  Anmerkungen,  Berlin,   1854. 
Lisco:  .Das  A.  und  N.  Test,  mit  erklarenden  An- 
merkungen.     Matthew  Henry:    An  Exposition  of 
the  0.  and  N.  T.,  London,  1849,  6  vols.,  [and  many 
older  Engl.  and  Amer.   editions.     Henry's  Com.  is 
very  spiritual  and  practical,  and  widely  popular  ia 
England  and  America.     The  same  is  true  of  Thomas 
Scott :   The  holy  Bible,  with  original  notes,  practical 
observations,  etc.,  first  1788,  5th  and  best  ed.,  Lond. 
182'J,  in  6  vols.,  and  often   since.— P.  .S.]     Br;u;n 
(Rom.  Cath.) :  Die  heil.  Schrift,  lat.  u.  deutsch  nach 
dem  Sinne  der  h.  rom.  Kirclte,  der  h.  Kirchenvale? 
etc.,  Augsb.,  1789-1806,  13  vols. 
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SECOND    SECTION. 

GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTION  TO   THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 


THE      NEW      TESTAMENT. 
I.  The  Name :  New  Testament. 

THE  term  New  Testament  unquestionably  proceeds  from  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lord  designates  the  Eucharist  the  New  Covenant  in  His 
blood,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  The  New  Testament  fellowship  of  believers 
reconciled  to  God  by  Christ,  which  commences  in,  and  is  introduced  by  baptism,  i& 
completed  and  appears  outwardly  in  the  Holy  Supper.  In  the  Eucharist  the  Lord 
carries  out  that  New  Covenant  with  the  Church  which  is  founded  upon  His  holy 
life  and  His  Word,  upon  His  atoning  death,  His  victory,  and  on  the  conversion  of 
individual  believers.  While  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  a  remembrance  of 
the  first  foundation  of  the  Church,  it  ever  inaugurates  anew  the  formation  of  tho 
Church,  and  also  serves  as  its  manifestation.  Hence  the  writings  which  record  the 
foundation  of  this  new  and  eternal  covenant  are  themselves  called  the  New  Covenant, 
the  New  Testament.  Lastly,  this  designation  indicates  the  connection  and  the  con 
trast  between  these  writings  and  those  of  the  Old  Covenant. 

II.   Origin  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  New  Testament  dates,  in  all  probability,  from 

the  period  when  the  Lord  lived  and  taught  on  earth.     It  has  ever  been  the  practice 

to  write  down  that  which  was  deemed  most  memorable.     Accordingly,  it  can  scarcely 

be  supposed  that  any  one  acquainted  with  letters  should  have  been  brought  into 

contact  with  the  Lord,  or  come  under  the  influence  of  His  Spirit,  without  noting 

down  the  most  striking  occurrences  he  had  witnessed,  or  the  most  weighty  truths 

he  had  heard.     In  this  manner  some  brief  memoirs  must  have  been  composed  before 

any  of  the  New  Testament  writings  had  been  compiled — a  fact  to  which,  indeed, 

the  Evangelist  Luke  bears  testimony  (ch.  i.  1).     Nay,  more,  we  are  warranted  in 

assuming  that  the  most  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  Christ,  such  as  the 

song  of  praise  of  Zacharias,  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  old  Simeon,  may  have  been 

vritten  down  at  a  very  early  period.     To  our  mind  it  seems  natural  that  Matthew, 

r,rho  was  probably  the  most  practised  writer  *  among  the  Apostles,  should  very  early 

ave  collected  together  the  sayings  of  the  Lord ;  and  similarly,  that  John  should 

ave  made  a  collection  of  His  discourses. 

*  [Der  schreibkvndlgste,  the  best  penman.    The  Edinb.  trsl.  mistakes  tho  sense  in  rendering  this  :  the  lent  edu- 

•tfd.    Dr.  Lange  refers  simply  to  the  mechanism  of  writing,  in  which  Matthew,  as  a  former  collector  of  customs,  by 

mstant  practice,  had  acquired  more  ease  and  skill  than  the  other  Apostles,  who  were  fishermen.    As  to  natural  talent 

•.d  education,  Peter,  Paul,  and  John  were  undoubtedly  hie  superiors.    Luke  also  had  more  learning,  being  a  pbygiciM 

profeseion,  and  a  superior  Greek  scholar.— P.  S.J 
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But  such  memorabilia  were  only  the  faithful  historical  recollections  of  individuals, 
Before  the  New  Testament  could  be  written,  the  work  of  the  Lord  required  to  be 
finished,  and  His  Holy  Spirit  poured  out  upon  the  Apostles,  that  thus  they  might 
be  fully  fitted  for  their  high  calling. 

The  original  mission  intrusted  to  the  Apostles  and  the  seventy  disciples — to 
testify  of  the  Lord  after  the  completion  of  His  life  and  work — necessarily  implied 
also  the  duty  of  writing  about  Him,  as  opportunity  afforded.  If,  according  to  the 
Saviour's  injunction,  they  were  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  this  work,  to  apply 
every  means,  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  its  promotion,  they  must,  of  course,  also 
have  employed  the  powerful  instrumentality  of  literature.  Nor  were  they  unfaithful 
to  their  calling.  As  they  went  forth  into  all  the  world  preaching  the  Gospel,  so  also 
did  they  address  themselves  to  all  ages  by  their  writings.  And,  as  at  last,  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  they  shall  again. meet,  the  faithful  messengers  of  the  Lord,  who 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church  (which  they  had  served  to  plant)  have  fulfilled 
their  great  commission  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  so  also  will  they 
be  found  to  have  accomplished  their  work  through  the  waitings  of  the  New  Testa 
ment. 

As  the  composition  of  the  New  Testament  formed,  like  the  preaching  of  the 
Word,  part  of  the  great  mission  which  the  Lord  intrusted  to  His  Apostles,  it 
required  special  Divine  preparation  and  illumination  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Just  as 
"  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  so  wrote  they  by 
the  same  Spirit.  The  inspiration  bestowed  on  them  for  the  purposes  of  their 
apostolic  calling,  was  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  their  preaching  and  of  their 
writings. 

But,  while  asserting  the  Divine  origin  of  the  New  Testament,  we  do  not  by  any 
means  overlook  the  human  form  in  which  it  was  cast.  On  the  contrary,  that  human 
form  appeared  all  the  more  genuinely  when  it  became  the  vehicle  of  Divine,  revela 
tion.  Hence,  the  New  Testament  writings  are  clothed  in  the  language  of  Greece, 
and  couched  in  its  peculiar  mode  of  thought.  This  form  constitutes  another  con 
trast  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  language  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  (the  Hebrew)  is  that  of  feeling,  of  directness,  and  of  the  esoteric  religion  of 
the  Jews.  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  full  intellectual  con 
sciousness  (vous),  of  matured  reflection,  and  of  the  exoteric  religion  of  all  nations. 
But  the  New  Testament  is  also  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old ;  and  whenever 
there  is  any  direct  and  esoteric  presentation  of  revelation  (the  speaking  ev  Trvev^art), 
we  meet  with  frequent  Hebraisms,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

III.   Chronological  Succession  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  oldest  apostolic  letter  is  that  addressed  by  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  about 
the  year  53  [or  rather  A.  D.  50 — P.  S.j,  to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  Luke  in  the  15th  chapter  of  Acts. 

Soon  afterward  Paul  wrote  his  first  letters  to  the  Churches.  The  apcstolic 
writings  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order  of  succession  : — 

1.  The  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  written  from  Corinth,  about  54  or  55 
[53— P.  S.]. 

2.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  written  from  Ephesus,  about  the  year  56 
or  57. 
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3.  The  two  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  written  from  Ephesus  and  Mac& 
donia,  about  the  year  58. 

4.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  written  from  Corinth,  about  the  year  59. 

5.  The  Epistle  of  James,  written  from  Jerusalem,  and  addressed  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  the  Diaspora,  about  the  year  62. 

6.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon 
written  from  Rome,  about  the  year  63. 

7.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  written  from  Rome,  about  the  year  64. 

8.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the   Gospel  by  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  written  probably  from  the  same  place,  or  at  least  from  Italy,  and  about  the 
same  time — the  year  64. 

9.  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  written  from  Babylon,  about  the  year  64. 

10.  The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  written  from  Macedonia,  between  64 
and  66  [?]. 

11.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  written  from  Macedonia,  or  from  Greece, 
between  64  and  66  [?]. 

12.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  written  from  Rome,  about  the  year 
67  or  68  [?]. 

13.  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  written  in  the  same  place,  and  about  the  same 
time,  about  67  or  68. 

14.  The  Gospel  by  Mark,  written  in  Rome,  about  the  year  68. 

15.  The  Gospel  by  Matthew,  written  in  Judea,  about  the  year  68  or  69. 

16.  The  Gospel  by  John,  written  about  the  year  70. 

1 7.  The  Epistle  of  Jude,  written  probably  between  the  years  80  and  90 

18.  The  Revelation  of  John,  written  about  the  year  95. 

19.  The  three  Epistles  of  John,  written  probably  between  the  years  96   and 
100  [?].* 

IV.   Critical  Collection  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 

It  will  be  readily  granted  that  the  various  Churches  carefully  preserved  the 
epistles  and  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  those  of  their  assistants,  the  Evangelists 
Mark  and  Luke.  The  idea  that  several  apostolic  writings,  more  especially  a  third 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  by  the  same 
Apostle,  have  been  lost,  owes  its  origin  to  a  misunderstanding  of  some  allusions  in 
the  New  Testament.  (Comp.  Lange's  Apost.  Age,  I.  205  sqq.)  But  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  Mark  himself  enlarged  his  Gospel  by  adding  to  it  a  conclusion, 
appended  to  that  which  it  had  in  its  original  shape ;  as  also,  that  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  second  century,  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter 
was  inserted  after  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  (Apost.  Age,  I.  152.)  These  circumstances, 
however,  do  not  affect  the  authenticity  of  the  text.  The  interpolation  of  the  trinita- 
rian  passage  in  1  John  v.,  between  vers.  7  and  8,  is  of  much  later  date.  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  was  translated  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  probably  by  Matthew  himself,  into  our  present  Greek  Gospel,  which  has  evei 
Bince  been  received  as  canonical  in  the  Church. 

It  was  natural  that  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  should  be  communicated  from 

*  [The  chronological  dates  asgigncd  to  the  apostolic  •writing?  by  Dr.  Lange  slightly  differ  in  three  or  four  instance* 
from  thasc  adopted  In  my  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  Ox  some  books  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  ascertain  tin 
Urnc  of  composittoa.— P.  fi.. 
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one  church  to  the  other,  and  extensively  diffused,  since  many  of  them  were  evangel! 
cal  epistles,  addressed  to  several,  or  to  all  Christian  communities  (as,  for  example, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  of  James,  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  First 
Epistle  of  John,  the  seven  epistles  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  the  Epistle  to  th« 
Ephesians).  Besides,  the  practice  was  also  distinctly  prescribed  by  the  Apostles 
(Col.  iv.  16).  Accordingly,  we  find  even  in  the  New  Testament  an  allusion  tc 
ollections  of  apostolic  writings,  more  especially  of  those  of  Paul,  as  in  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (iii.  16),  with  which  also  Acts  xvi.  may  be  compared  with  reference 
to  the  address  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  Acts  xv. 

Such  collections  of  apostolic  writings  rendered  something  like  critical  examine 
tion  necessary,  to  enable  the  churches  to  distinguish  between  what  was  genuine  and 
what  spurious.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  early  as  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  (2  Thess.  ii.  2),  which  is  the  second  oldest  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
we  find  an  appeal  to  the  critical  sense  of  the  churches.  So  long,  indeed,  as  some 
of  the  Apostles,  or  even  their  immediate  disciples,  lived  and  taught,  the  stream  of 
oral  apostolical  tradition  was  so  abundant  and  so  pure,  that  some  preferred  to  apply 
directly  to  that  source  of  instruction.  Thus  we  account,  for  example,  for  the  circum 
stance  that  Papias,  a  disciple  of  John,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century,  mentions  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  of  Mark,  but,  instead  of  referring  to 
those  of  Luke  and  of  John,  records  the  names  of  the  men  whose  presence  and 
instructions  had  in  his  case  filled  the  place  of  these  Gospels  (Euseb.  iii.  33 ;  comp. 
Lange,  Leben  Jesu,  I.  151,  and  Apost.  Age,  I.  215).  Even  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  Fathers  we  meet  with  frequent  evidence  of  their  familiarity  with  the  New 
Testament  writings.  On  these  various  testimonies,  as  they  multiply  with  the  lapse 
of  time,  as  also  on  the  various  forms  and  lists  of  the  canon  to  its  final  close  in  the 
fourth  century,  compare  the  various  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  that,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  the  Church 
amply  proved  its  critical  capacity  by  rejecting  from  the  canon  that  vast'  mass  of 
apocryphal  writings  which  claimed  admission  into  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
deep  contrast  between  these  works  and  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  has  only 
lately  been  fully  brought  to  light,  in  connection  with  the  controversy  about  the 
mythical  theory  of  Strauss.  (Compare  the  literature  on  the  subject  as  given  by 
Winer,  and  the  collections  of  New  Testament  Apocrypha,  by  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and 
Tischendorf.) 

V.    Unity  and  Organic  Arrangement  of  the  New  Testament* 

DIVISION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  Church  would  have  adopted  an  arrangement 
of  the  New  Testament  writings  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews  for  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  three  sections  of  the  New  Testament,  to  cor 
respond  with  the  ancient  division  into  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa.  Besides 
the  .arrangement  into  TO  euayyeXiov  and  o  dTroo-roXos  (Clemens  Alex.),  TO.  cwxyyeXiKa  KO.\ 
ra  aTT'ooroAiKa  (Irenanis) — by  which  they  meant  the  Gospels,  and,  in  the  first  place  at 
least,  the  writings  of  St.  Paul — we  also  find  mention  of  a  third  collection  under  the 
name  of  Ka^oXi/cat  «rurroAai,  which  seems  to  have  included  the  apostolic  writings 
generally,  KaSdXou  (see  Hug.  Einl.  iris  N.  T.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  428).  This  explanation  of 
the  word  KaSoXi/cds  has  been  controverted;  but  the  fact  that  the  Epistle  to  ths 
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Hebrews,  although  catholic  in  its  tenor,  was  not  included  among  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  because  its  authorship  was  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  speaks  in  favor  of  the 
above  suggestion.  This  division  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  fell  to  the  ground 
when  the  canon  was  completed.  Hence  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  th« 
mod  2rn  division  into  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Prophetic  books.  But  it  deserves  no 
tice  that  the  Book  of  Acts  was  originally,  and  also  in  the  Scripture  lessons,  included 
among  the  Epistles,  and  this  with  good  reason ;  for  in  the  strict  historical  sense,  it 
belongs  not  to  the  period  of  the  Gospel  history,  but  to  that  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles,  and  serves  as  historical  basis  to  the  Epistles.  Properly 
speaking,  it  forms  a  transition  from  the  historical  to  the  doctrinal  books. 

This  division  of  the  New  Testament  is  warranted  by  the  peculiar  cast,  and  by 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  its  various  books,  although  in  a  certain  sense  each 
of  them  contains,  at  the  same  time,  history,  doctrine,  and  prophecy.  Keeping  this 
arrangement  in  view,  the  New  Testament  canon  presents  to  our  mind  the  eternal 
2^ast,  present,  and  .future  of  the  Church  /  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever — or  Christ  in  His  historical  manifestation,  in  His  rule  over  the  Church, 
and  in  His  glorious  advent.  But  here  each  part  is  organically  connected  with  the 
other,  just  as,  in  the  idea  of  eternal  life,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  pervade 
and.  interpenetrate  each  other.  "  All  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  contain, 
in  the  first  place,  the  basis,  or  the  ideal  past  of  the  Church ;  next,  its  standard,  or 
the  rule  for  its  present  development ;  lastly,  its  final  aim,  or  the  goal  of  its  future." 
(See  my  Apost.  Age,  ii.,  p.  571.) 

The  historical  books  describe  the  first  manifestation  and  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  our  world,  and  its  inroad  upon  the  world,  with  a  view  to  final 
conquest,  by  the  planting  of  the  apostolic  Church.  The  doctrinal  books  are  intended 
to  serve  as  a  directory  for  the  development  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  life  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  manifest  in  ecclesiastical  and 
Christian  life,  in  all  its  relations  to  the  world,  whether  hostile  or  peaceable.  This 
development  is  ever  based  upon,  and  traced  to,  the  first  coming  of  Christ  for  the 
redemption  of  man.  Lastly,  the  prophetical  books  are  intended  to  guide  this  de 
velopment  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  life,  in  accordance  with  the  prophetic 
announcement  and  description  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — its  unfolding — its  future  conquests,  and  ultimate  comple 
tion  :  such  are  the  three  parts  which  constitute  the  New  Testament. 

The  Historical  portion  of  the  New  Testament  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Gospels, 
and  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  former  exhibits  the  eternal  basis  of  the  Church,  and  its 
foundation  in  time  ;  the  latter,  the  planting  of  the  Church,  its  original  form,  and  the 
first  and  prophetic  outlines  of  its  spread  through  the  world. 


§2. 
HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  four  Gospels,  which  together  form  only  one  Gospel  (TO  emyye'Xtov)  under  a 
iburfold  aspect  (Kara  Mar&ubv,  etc.),  constitute,  along  with  the  Book  of  Acts 
(7rpa£as  TWV  aTroordAwv),  the  historical  records  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  great  leading  idea  which  pervades  this  history,  is  the  introduction  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (/foo-iAeta  TWV  ofyavaiv),  or  its  manifestation  (at  least,  so  far  as  its 
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principles  and  power  are  concerned) — the  revelation  of  God  being  completed  by  th« 
coming  of  the  God-Man,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  His  kingdom  founded  upon 
earth  by  the  planting  of  His  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Accord 
ingly,  this  evangelical  history  forms  the  centre  of  all  history,  by  concluding  that  of 
the  ancient  and  commencing  that  of  the  new  world. 

The  difference  between  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  consists  in 
this,  that  while  the  four  Gospels  record  the  history  of  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  of  its  foundation  in  the  Person  and  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
Book  of  Acts  describes  the  royal  administration  of  Christ  as  manifested  in  planting 
His  kingdom  in  and  for  the  world,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  through 
the  Apostles.  The  Gospels  exhibit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  Person  of  Christ ; 
the  Book  of  Acts,  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  the  former  show 
us  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  the  earth,  yet  above  the  earth,  separate  and  distinct 
from  ah"  the  world  ;  the  latter,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  world — all  its  roots  and 
fibres  having  taken  hold  upon  the  soil  of  earth.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (the  a7roKaAui//is),  in  the  other,  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  (the  <jf>avepaxns);  in  the  one  case,  the  descent  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  upon  the 
holy  city,  in  the  other,  the  spread  of  that  heavenly  kingdom  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome. 
The  Gospels  show  us  how  Christ  consecrated  Himself  for  the  world,  and  thereby 
reconciled  it  to  God  in  that  solemn  judgment  which  the  world  pronounced  upon 
itself;  the  Book  of  Acts  teaches  how  Christ  consecrated  the  world  unto  Himself, 
and  thereby  redeemed  it.  Yonder,  the  old  era  terminates,  the  principle  of  the  new 
having  appeared ;  here,  the  new  era  commences,  the  principle  of  the  old  having 
been  mortified. 

I.  The  One  Gospel  in  the  Four  Gospels. 

Viewed  as  a  literary  production,  the  Gospel  history  exists  in  a  fourfold  form. 
But  for  the  ancient,  true,  churchly  view,  this  circumstance  is  altogether  secondary 
to  the  fact  that  under  this  fourfold  form  we  have  the  one  Gospel  of  the  Lord. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  etc.,  as  we  now  are 
accustomed  to  say,  but  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  according  to  Mark, 
according  to  Luke,  and  according  to  John.  It  is  this  grand  unity  of  character,  of 
history,  of  doctrine,  and  of  spirit,  which  gives  to  the  Gospels  their  common  designa 
tion.  Though  we  have  four  human  writings,  they  form  only  one  Divine  record  of 
the  Gospel.  To  doubt  this  essential  unity,  is  to  lose  to  the  same  extent  the  capacity 
for  the  churchly  appreciation  and  even  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  Gospels. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  relation  between  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
one  Evangel.  Not  only  does  the  difference  between  the  four  Gospels  not  obscure 
the  unity  of  the  one  Evangel ;  but  this  number  four  rather  indicates  the  unfolding 
of  the  Evangel  in  all  its  fulness,  so  that  it  reflects  the  fourfold  sway  of  God  in  the 
world,  meets  the  fourfold  wTants  and  views  of  the  world,  and  under  a  fourfold  aspect 
iisplays  the  infinite  riches  of  revelation. 

Irenseus  (Advers.  Ifceres.  iii.  1)  connected  the  vision  of  the  four  cherubim  in 
Ezekiel  i.  with  the  four  Gospels,  and  explained  the  symbolical  meaning  of  that 
passage  as  applying  to  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  Evangelists.  The  idea  was 
afterwards  adopted  and  developed  by  the  Fathers,  and  the  four  Gospels  were  com 
pared  with  the  vision  of  the  four  living  creatures.  Christian  art  has  perpetuated  the 
epecial  arrangement  of  these  symbols,  proposed  by  Jerome,  by  assigning  to  Matthew 
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the  symbol  of  the  man,  to  Mark  that  of  the  lion,  to  Luke  that  of  the  ox  or  sacrificial 
bullock,  and  to  John  that  of  the  eagle.  (Comp.  Credner :  Introd.  to  the  JV.  T.,  p.  54.) 
Our  own  study  of  the  Gospels  would  lead  us  to  modify  the  interpretation  of  Jerome 
in  so  far  as  to  regard  Matthew  under  the  symbol  of  the  ox,  and  Luke  under  that  of 
the  man.  (Leben  Jesu,  I.  p.  156.)  Stier  has  approved  of  this  change. 

The  first  Gospel  is  preeminently  that  of  history,  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  01(1 
Testament  by  the  sacrificial  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  and  the  redemption  thus 
achieved.  Hence  the  sacrificial  bullock  is  the  appropriate  symbol  of  Matthew. 

The  second  Gospel  presents  to  our  minds  the  all-powTerful  revelation  and  working 
of  Christ  as  direct  from  heaven,  irrespectively  of  anything  that  preceded, — the 
completion  of  all  former  manifestations  of  the  Deity.  Symbol,  the  lion. 

The  third  Gospel  is  preeminently  that  of  perfect  humanity, — human  mercy 
presented  in  the  light  of  Divine  grace,  the  transformation  of  all  human  kindness  into 
Divine  love.  Symbol,  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  Gospel  exhibits  the  deep  spiritual  and  eternal  import  of  the 
history  of  Christ — the  Divine  element  pervading  and  underlying  its  every  phase,— 
and  with  it  the  transformation  of  all  ideas,  and  of  all  ideals,  in  connection  with 
Christ.  Symbol,  the  eagle. 

To  this  rapid  sketch  we  might  add,  that  the  essential  harmony  of  these  Gospels 
cannot  be  properly  appreciated,  unless,  while  recognising  their  intrinsic  unity,  we 
also  keep  in  mind  those  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Evangelists  on  which  the 
differences  in  their  narratives  depend. 


LITERATURE.* — On  the  Gospel  Harmony  compare 
the  [German]  works  of  Tholuck  :  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History  (against  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus') ; 
Ebrard  :  Criticism  of  the  Evangelical  History ; 
Thiersch :  On  the  Restoration  of  the  historical 
standpoint,  etc. ;  Lex :  The  Gospel  Harmony  on  the 
Life  of  Jesus  (Wiesbaden,  1855).  Also  the  Lives  of 


Jesus  by  Neander,  Hase,  Lange,  and  J.  Zeller :  Voicet 
of  the  German  Church  on  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus. 
[Engl.  works :  Macknight,  Campbell,  Greswell,  Rob 
inson,  Strong  :  on  the  Gospel  Harmony  ;  Westcott : 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels  (1862); 
Ebrard :  The  Gospel  History  (Edinb.  trsl.,  1863) ; 
Ellicott,  and  Andrews :  Tlie  Life  of  Christ.— P.  S.] 


n.  The  BooTc  of  Acts. 

The  Book  of  Acts  may  also  be  arranged  under  four  sections.  1.  We  have  the 
apostolic  Church,  as  the  preparation  and  foundation  of  the  one  primeval  Church  for 
all  the  world, — embracing  all  nations  and  tongues  (ch.  i.  and  ii.) ;  2.  The  Jewish 
Christian  Church  (with  Jerusalem  as  its  metropolis,  and  Peter  as  its  representative), 
tending  toward  the  Gentile  world  and  the  Gentile  Church  (ch.  iii.  to  xii.) ;  3.  The 
Gentile  Christian  Church  (with  Antioch  as  its  metropolis,  and  Paul  as  its  representa 
tive),  tending  toward  the  Jewish  Christian  Church  (ch.  xiii.  to  xxv.  12) ;  4.  The 
removal  of  any  temporary  difference  by  a  higher  unity,  commencing  with  the 
journey  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Rome,  and  in  the  church  at  Rome,  where  the  Jewish 
Chiistian  and  the  Gentile  Christian  elements  appear  combined. 

The  modern  assaults  on  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  I  Lange  :  History  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  and  in  part  by 
are  refuted  by  Lecliler :  The  Apostolic  and  post-Apos-  Baumgarten  in  his  Commentary  on  Acts.  [Also  in  Wie« 
tolicAge;  Dietlein:  DasUrchristenthum ;  Schaffand  |  seler:  Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  Age,1848.— P.S.] 


[Omitted  in  the  Edlnb.  trsl.— P.  8.J 
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§3. 
THE  DIDACTIC  PORTION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  OR,  THE  EPISTLES. 


"  As  the  historical  writings  of  the  New  Testament  form  a  Terpa/xop^ov 
BO  a  similar  Terpa^op^ov  (to  use  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  expression),  a  T 
dTi-ooToXos,  might,  so  to  speak,  be  traced  in  its  parenetic  portions"  (Gutricke, 
Isayoyics,  p.  216).  This  writer  then  proceeds  to  compare  Matthew  with  James, 
Mark  with  Peter,  Luke  with  Paul,  and  the  Gospel  with  the  Epistles  of  John.  So 
also  substantially  Neander,  Schinid,  Schaff. 

The  didactic  portion  of  the  New  Testament  consists  of  epistles  addressed  to 
particular  churches  (epistles  in  the  narrower  sense),  and  general  or  catholic  epistles 
addressed  to  the  whole  Church,  or  to  a  larger  section  of  it.  (On  the  various  inter- 
pretations  of  the  word  Ka^oAtKo?,  comp.  the  Introductions).  The  writings  of  Paul, 
although  belonging  to  the  former  class,  might  also  be  termed  catholic,  as  they  suc 
cessively  extend  over  eveiy  department  of  Christian  life.  Thus  1.  Escliatoloyical 
Epistles  :  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  which  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
last  things  ;  2.  Ecclesiastic  Epistles  :  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which  treat 
of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Church  ;  3.  Soteriological  Epistles  :  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  presenting  the 
righteousness  by  faith  in  contrast  with  the  spurious  righteousness  by  works  ;  while 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  exhibits  this  same  righteousness  in  its  nature  and  effects, 
in  opposition  to  sin  and  its  consequences.  4.  Christological  Epistles  :  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  which  shows  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  and  by  His  humiliation, 
forms  a  transition  between  the  previous  epistles  and  those  which  treat  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  more  especially  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  commences  by  presenting  the  eternal  and  inherent 
glory  which  Christ  possessed  before  all  time,  and  then  presents  Him  as  the  sole 
object  of  our  faith  ;  while  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  commences  with  the  final 
glory  of  Christ  at  the  termination  of  all  time,  and  presents  Him  as  the  only  goal  of 
the  Church,  and  as  forming  the  grand  bond  of  its  unity.  5.  Lastly,  we  have  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  :  among  which  we  include,  besides  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
that  to  Titus,  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must,  on  account  of  its  general  tenor,  be  classed 
with  the  Catholic  Epistles,  although,  from  its  origin  and  character,  it  evidently 
claims  kindred  to  those  of  Paul.  We  have  thus  three  series  of  Catholic  Epistles, 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  James,  express  the  relation  in  which  the 
Church  universal,  but  especially  the  Jewish  Christian  Church,  stands  to  the  Old 
Testament  (to  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  lawT),  with  the  view  of  warning  against 
apostasy  and  Judaizing  tendencies.  The  three  Epistles  of  John  exhibit  the  relation* 
ship  between  the  Church  and  the  present  state  of  things:  1.  The  fellowship  of 
believers  in  Christ  ;  2.  The  proper  limits  of  that  fellowship,  —  the  necessity  of  avoid 
ing  heretics;  3.  The  proper  extent  of  that  fellowship,  —  avoiding  a  spirit  of 
separatism.  Lastly,  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  of  Jude  treat  mainly  of  the  relation 
ship  of  the  Church  to  the  future. 
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§4. 
THE  PROPHETIC  PORTION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Book  of  Revelation  contains  a  prophetic  description  of  the  second  advent  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  His  new  creation  and  the  transformation  of 
the  world,  which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  a  series  of  great  conflicts  and  triumphs 
of  Christ  over  Antichrist  and  over  the  world.  The  description  of  this  new  work 
of  creation  opens  with  the  Sabbath  of  redemption  (hence  the  prophet  has  his  vision 
on  the  Lord's  Day),  and  extends  to  the  eternal  Sabbath  of  final  completion. 
Accordingly,  we  also  have  the  sacred  number  seven,  seven  times  repeated — the  seven 
Churches,  the  seven  seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven  thunders,  the  seven  vials, 
and  the  seven  heads  of  Antichrist.  At  the  close,  we  have  the  manifestation  of  the 
seven  Spirits  of  God — who  throughout  have  guided  the  struggle  (ch.  i.) — in  the 
appearance  of  Christ  and  the  transformation  of  the  world  :  a  new  genesis,  by  which 
the  Bible  at  its  conclusion  points  back  to  its  commencement,  showing  how  final  and 
perfect  fulfilment  had  pow  been  attained. 


THIRD   SECTION, 

GENERAL  HOMILETICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


THE  PLACE  OF  HOMILETICS. 

ONE  of  the  main  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  is  preaching,  as  this  work  is  more, 
clearly  defined  by  practical  theology.  The  latter  science,  however,  embraces  more 
than  that  special  department.  It  gives  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  life  and  Christian 
fellowship,  and  of  its  cultivation,  or  of  edification,  and  treats,  according  to  the  teach 
ing  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii.  4-6), — 1.  Of  the  Charismata  in  the  Church;  2.  of  ecclesiasti 
cal  offices  ;  3.  of  ecclesiastical  functions.  Among  these,  public  worship  occupies  the 
most  prominent  place  ;  and  again,  in  public  worship  the  preaching  of  the  word,.foi 
which  homiletics  supplies  the  rules.  Public  worship  is  the  real  (not  symbolical) 
and  direct  outward  manifestation  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Christ  its  Head ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  also  serves  to  deepen  and  to  extend  that  life.  The 
former  of  these  objects  is  attained  more  especially  by  what  may  be  designated  the 
liturgical  services,  or  prayer  and  praise,  while  the  latter  is  aimed  at  by  means  of  the 
sermon. 

Based  upon  the  eternal  Word  of  God,  and  derived  from  it,  the  sermon  is 
intended  to  advance  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  in  its  individual  members, — its 
lessons  being  always  pointed  with  special  reference  to  the  present  state  and  require 
ments  of  Christians,  and  to  their  ultimate  calling.  The  rules  for  the  proper  dis 
charge  of  this  New  Testament  prophetical  office  are  laid  down  in  the  science  of 
Homiletics,  or  the  sacred  Art  of  Religious  Discourse. 
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§2- 
CHARACTER  AND  PRINCIPLES  OP  HOMILETICS. 

Christian  Homiletics  is  the  evangelical  churchly  application  of  Rhetorics  to 
gacred  purposes.  The  homiletic  oration  is  addressed  to  the  spiritual  feelings  and 
interests  of  men,  in  divine  wisdom  and  simplicity,  and  with  spiritual  motives,  in 
order  either  to  enlist  them  for  those  spiritual  purposes  which  form  the  one  grand 
aim  of  man,  or  else  to  quicken  their  spiritual  life.  From  this  it  follows,  that  wa 
shall  have  to  dispense  with  all  the  mere  outward  artifices  of  secular  rhetorics — many 
of  which  are  dishonest,  and  to  present  our  theme  in  a  simple,  yet  well  arranged, 
lively  and  effective  address. 

From  this  we  may  derive  the  following  fundamental  rules  of  Homiletics. 

1.  The  sermon  occupies  a  place  intermediate  between  the  eternal  Word  of  God 
and  the  present  requirements  of  the  Church.     On  this  ground,  it  must  neither  be 
merely  a  practical  exposition  of  Scripture,  nor  yet  merely  a  practical  address  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  moment.     It  must  combine  these  two  elements,  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  to  quicken,  to  sanctify,  and  to  further  develop  the  inner  life,  from  the 
Word  of  God. 

2.  This  application  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  state  and  wants  of  the  Church,  is 
entrusted  to  the  believing  hearts  of  a  properly  trained  ministry.     Accordingly,  the 
sermon  must  bear  evidence  both  of  personal  piety  and  of  intellectual  individuality, 
or  rather,  this  intellectual  individuality  must  appear  consecrated  by  devotion  to  the 
altar. 

3.  The  sermon  is  addressed  to  a  real  church, — not  a  perfect  church,  but  yet  to  a 
church.     On  this  ground,  it  must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  spiritual 
principles  and  sympathies  to  which  it  can  appeal,  whilst  at  the  same  time  keeping  in 
view  and  seeking  to  remove  existing  obstacles  and  objections.     It  must  therefore 
avoid  the  extreme  of  being  merely  an  appeal  to  the  unconverted  (a  Xoyos  Tr/jor/jcTm/co's), 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  eschews  mere  indirect  and  pointless  "  speaking  with 
tongues  "  (ye'vr;  yXwo-o-wv).     It  must  ascertain  the  exact  spiritual  state  of  the  congrega 
tion,  and,  in  accordance  therewith,  progress  from  conviction  to  joy  and   thanks 
giving.     Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  sermon  forms  part  of  worship,  and 
that,  while  in  its  character  and  purpose  prophetic,  it  is  also  essentially  devotional. 
Hence  the  sermon  must  be  neither  noisy  nor  drawling ;  noise  in  the  pulpit  runs 
counter  to  the  dignity  of  worship,  and  to  that  of  Christianity  itself.     Conversion  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  nervous  excitement ;  it  implies  a  state  when  the  soul  is 
moved  indeed  to  its  inmost  depths,  yet  calmed  in  Christ.    As  for  drawling,  it  is 
entirely  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit.     Singing  should  be  left  to  the  congregation ;  and 
the  moment  the  sermon  rises  into  musical  festivity,  it  should  close. 

4.  The  sermon  is  addressed  to  a  congregation,  not  to  students.    Hence,  it  must 
be  popular,  clear,  pointed,  and  practical, — avoiding  obscurity,  confusion,  and  abstract 
propositions.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  simple,  direct,  lively,  yet  sufficiently 
dignified.     It  must  have  sprung  from  prayer  and  meditation,  from  communion  with 
the  Lord  and  with  His  Word,  and  from  deep  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  state  and 
the  wants  of  the  congregation. 

5.  The  sermon  is  addressed  to  an  evangelical  church,  «*.  e.,   a  church  called  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Spirit.    Hence  it  is  to  be  a  homily,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term  • 
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t.  e.,  an  interchange  between  the  mind  of  the  preacher  and  the  spiritual  views  of  th« 
congregation,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  mere  persuasion,  far  less  by  outward  or 
authoritative  injunction,  excluding  all  liberty,  but  by  communion  and  fellowship  of 
life.  The  homily  is,  so  to  speak,  query  and  reply.  Yet  it  Avere  a  mistake  to  rebut 
eveiy  objection  which  might  possibly  be  raised,  instead  of  replying  to  the  queries 
which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  audience.  These  enquiries  must  be 
answered  not  with  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  by  the  Word  of  God. 

6.  The  sermon  is  an  official  address  delivered  to  the  Church  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.     Hence  its  name,  Preaching, — -prcedicatio, 
declaration.      Accordingly,   the   testimony   of   the   truth    must  be   supported    by 
evidence  ;  nor  must  it  be  of  the  nature  of  mere  philosophical  demonstration,  which, 
of  course,  is  incapable  of  being  preached.    Nor,  lastly,  would  it  be  right  to  sub 
stitute  for  this  testimony  a  mere  asseveration :  the  testimony  of  the  heart  is  to  be 
combined  with  argument  addressed  to  the  mind. 

7.  The  sermon  is  to  edify.    It  is  intended  to  build  up  the  living  temple  with  living 
stones  ;  i.e.,  to  promote  spiritual  communion,  and  thereby  to  quicken  Christians. 

8.  The  construction  of  the  sermon  depends  upon  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  which 
in  turn  presupposes  meditation,  prayer,  and  theological  and  religious  knowledge 
For  the  regulation  of  this  exercise  of  the  mind,  Homiletics  lays  down  certain  rulea 
about  the  invention  of  the  theme,  its  division,  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the 
discourse  itself. 
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That  which  gives  to  the  sermon  its  value,  is  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  which 
is  laid  down  objectively  in  the  Scriptures,  and  expressed  and  applied  by  the  preacher 
in  a  subjective  form. 

The  central  point  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  its  grand,  all-embracing  personality, 
is  the  eternal  and  historical  Christ  with  His  finished  work.  In  the  Person  of  the 
God-Man  revelation  and  redemption  are  united,  and  revelation  itself  becomes 
redemption ;  there  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  meet,  and  the  Law  itself  becomes 
Gospel ;  there  doctrine  and  history  meet,  and  doctrine  itself  becomes  history  ;  there 
the  Church  and  the  Scriptures  meet,  and  the  Church  itself  presents  the  epistles  read 
and  known  of  all  men  ;  there  the  Church  and  the  believing  heart  meet,  the  Church 
being  in  Him  of  one  heart  and  one  soul ;  lastly,  there  justification  and  sanctification 
are  united,  and  sanctification  becomes  a  justification  for  the  day  of  judgment.  With 
all  this  we  wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers  that  the  mystery  of  revelation  must  be 
preached,  not  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  with  a  view  to  its  grand  teleological 
object — the  salvation  of  sinners  ;  that  the  Old  Testament  must  be  explained  accord 
ing  to  the  analogy  of  the  Xew ;  that  doctrine  must  be  illustrated  by  life,  and  the 
confessions  of  the  Church  regulated  by  the  Divine  Scripture  ;  that  the  Church  must 
be  built  up  by  seeking  the  conversion  and  personal  holiness  of  souls  ;  and  that  justi 
fication  by  faith  must  ever  be  presented  along  with  its  final  aim — the  glorification 
of  saints. 

The  main  point  which  the  preacher  should  keep  in  view  is,  that  the  great  object 
of  Christianity  is  to  bring  us  into  personal  relationship  to  the  risen  Saviour,  that  is. 
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into  blessed   fellowship,  through   Him,  with  the  Father,  the  Son,  and   the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  subject  for  the  sermon  may  be  determined,  1,  by  th« 
order  of  the  Church  universal,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  its 
great  festivals  ;  2,  by  the  traditional  or  a  new  series  of  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the 
day ;  3,  by  the  directions  of  the  authorities  of  the  particular  national  or  state 
Churches ;  4,  by  the  order  of  Synods  and  consistories  ;  5,  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  its  seasons ;  6,  by  extraordinary  events  (casualia) ;  7,  by  the  peculiar 
relation  and  condition  of  the  pastor  and  the  congregation ;  8,  by  literary  helps,  con 
cordances,  commentaries,  religious  reading,  etc.,  which  facilitates  the  invention  and 
preparation  of  matter  for  sermons.* 

1.  The  Order  of  the  Church  General     The  Church  Tear. 

The  Church  year  designates  the  Christian  consecration  of  time  to  the  service  of 
God,  whereby  the  cycle  of  seasons  becomes  the  symbol  and  type  of  the  cycle  of  the 
evangelical  history,  and  of  the  great  facts  of  redemption.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  changed  the  whole  secular  time  into  a  succession  of  holidays  in  the  interest 
of  an  exclusive  hierarchy  and  an  external  showy  ceremonialism ;  and  thus  the 
holidays  of  saints  gradually  obscured  and  almost  annihilated  the  holy  day  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  Christian  sabbath.  But  the  ancient  Catholic  and  the  evangelical  Church 
year  represents  typically  and  really  the  sanctification  of  the  year  as  a  manifes 
tation  of,  and  preparation  for,  eternity.  [The  Church  year,  as  observed  in  the  evan 
gelical  churches  of  Germany  and  the  Continent,  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  their 
descendants  in  America,  is  a  reformation,  purification  and  simplification  of  the 
Catholic  Church  year  ;  it  omits  most  or  all  holidays  of  saints,  martyrs  and  angels,  and 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  retains  the  leading  festivals  which  commemorate  what  God 
has  done  for  us  in  the  incarnation,  the  passion  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascen 
sion  of  Christ,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  thus  making  the  festivals  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost  prominent,  and  restoring — at  least  in  England  and 
America — the  weekly  festival  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  to  its  proper  dignity  and 
significance. — P.  S.] 


LITERATURE. — On  the  Christian  Church  year  see 
the  works  of  Fred.  Strauss  (Berlin,  1850),  Lisco 
(Berlin,  1852),  Alt  (1851),  Harnack  (1854),  Warner 
1860),  and  Piper's  Evangelical  Year-book,  pub 
lished  annually  at  Berlin  since  1850.  [Also  the 
Liturgical  works  and  collections  of  Daniel,  Mono, 
Neale,  etc.,  the  Liturgies  of  the  Church  of  Eng 


land,  and  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Europe  and 
America,  Ebrard's  Ref.  Kirclienbuch,  the  new 
Baden  Liturgy,  the  Irvingite  Liturgy,  the  new 
(provisional)  Liturgy  of  the  G.  Ref.  Church  of 
the  U.  S.  (Philad.  •  1857),  Baird's  Collection  of 
Presbyterian  Liturgies  (New  York,  1859),  etc.,  etc. 
-P.  S.] 


2.  The  Old  and  New  Pericopes,  or  Scripture  Lessons  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Year. 


On  the  history  of  perikopes  see  the  article 
Perikopen  in  the  Univers.  Theol.  Dictionary  of 
Panz ;  [also  the  more  recent  one  in  Herzog's  Rcal- 
Encyclopccdic,  vol.  xi.,  p.  373-399,  written  by  E. 
Ranke.— P.  S.]  Ranke :  Das  kirchliche  Perikopen- 
system.  Berlin,  1847.  Alt:  Dcr  christl.  Cultus. 
Berlin,  1851,  sqq.,  3  vols.  Lisco:  Das  christl. 


Kirchenjahr,  4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852.  Bobertag: 
Das  evangel.  Kirchenjahr  in  sammtlichen  Perikopen 
des  N.  T.  Breslau,  1857.  On  modern  selections  d 
Scripture  lessons:  Ranke  (Berlin,  1850),  Snckow 
and  Nitzsch  (Bibl.  Vorlesunyen  aus  dem  A.  undN,  T. 
Bonn,  1846).  See  the  list  of  the  old  series  of  peri- 
kopes  at  the  close  of  the  gen.  introduction. 


*  [This  last  and  all  the  following  sections  from  1— S  till  §  4.  are  omitted  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.— P.  S.] 
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3.  National  and  State  Churches. 

These  have  appointed  in  different  countries  of  Europe  a  festival  of  the  Refor 
mation.  [In  Germany  it  is  celebrated  October  31,  the  day  when  Luther  affixed  the 
95  theses  on  the  doors  of  the  castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  in  1517.  —  P.  S.]  Also 
political  festivals,  [coronation  of  kings,  commemoration  of  royal  birthdays  ;  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  King  Charles  L,  and  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  —  now  abolished  and  omitted  from  the  Common-Prayer  Book.— 
P.  S.]  National  fast  and  humiliation  days.  [Thanksgiving  days  annually  recom 
mended  by  the  Governors  of  the  different  States  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
especially  in  New  England,  and  national  thanksgiving,  or  fast  days,  recommended 
to  the  whole  people  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  e.g.  by  President  Taylor, 
during  the  cholera  in  1849,  and  several  times  by  President  Lincoln,  during  the  civil 
war,  especially  on  the  30th  of  April,  1863.  But.  owing  to  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  Governors  and  Presidents  cannot  ordain  and  command,  like  European 
sovereigns,  but  simply  recommend,  the  observance  of  Christian  festivals.  Never 
theless,  such  days  are  generally  even  better  observed  in  America  than  in  Europe, 
perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  their  observance  is  not  made  a  matter  of  compul 
sion,  but  of  freedom.  —  P.  S.] 

4.  Provincial  Synods  [Denominations]  and  Local  Congregations. 

Missionary  festivals,  foreign  and  domestic.  Laying  of  corner  stones,  and  dedica 
tion  of  new  churches,  etc.  Confirmations,  communions,  benedictions,  solemnization 
of  marriage,  funerals.  All  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  casualia,  "but  occur  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  religious  and  congregational  life. 


5.   Churchly  Festivals  of  the  Natural  Seasons. 

New  Year.  Spring  festival.  Harvest  festival.  Sylvester,  (close  of  the  years 
December  31). 

6.  Extraordinary  Events  of  Nature  and  of  History  (Casualia). 

Extraordinary  days  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  during  seasons  of  pestilence, 
famine,  and  war  (Comp.  above  sub  No.  3),  or  of  thanksgiving  after  the  return  of 
peace  or  some  great  national  deliverance. 

7.  Pastoralia. 

Ordination — ,  installation —  sermons.  Introductory  and  valedictory  sermons. 
[Opening  sermons  at  Classical  and  Synodical  meetings,  diocesan  and  general  Conven 
tions,  Centenary  and  other  commemorative  discourses. — P.  S.] 

8.  Homiletical  Helps. 

1.  Concordances,  verbal  or  real,  or  both,  by  "Wich- 
mann  (1782),  Schott  (1827),  Hauff  (1828),  Buchner 
(1776),  continued  and  improved  by  Hiibner  (1837    upon  an  older  work  of  Erasmus  Schmid ;    contains 
end  often),  Bernhard  (1850).     [All  these  works  are    all  the  words  of  the  Greek  N.  T.  in  alphabetical 


German.]    Greek  concordance  by  H.  Bruder : 

/Tjy  SIO^KT/S  Xe'ltw.  Lips.,  1842.   [Based 
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order  with  the  passages  where  they  occur ;  invalu 
able  for  reference. — P.  S.]  Hebrew  concordance  by 
Jui.  Fiirst:  Concordantias  libror.  V.  T.  Lips.,  1840. 
[Based  upon  Joh.  Buxtorf,  and  as  valuable  for  the 
Hebrew,  as  Bruder  for  the  Greek  T. — English  Con 
cordances  :  Alex.  Cruden :  A  complete  Concordance 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  0.  and  N.  Test.,  first 
published  in  London,  1731,  and  often  since,  both  in 
England,  Scotland  and  America,  in  full  and  in 
abridged  forms.  Also :  The,  Englishman 's  Greek 
Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  publ.  by  S.  Bag- 
Bter,  London,  and  republ.  by  Harper  &  Br.,  New 
York,  1855, — a  useful  adaptation  of  Schmid's  Greek 
Concordance  to  the  study  of  the  English  Bible. — The 
Englishman? 's  Hebrew  and  C/ialdee  Concordance  of 
the  Old  Test.,  etc.,  Lond.  (Longman,  Green,  Brown, 
and  Longmans),  1843,  2  vols., — an  equal  adaptation 
of  Buxtorf-Fiirst  to  the  English  Bible.— P.  S.] 

2.  Lists  of  Texts.     Schuler :  Eepertorium  Mbli- 
scher  Texte  und  Ideen  fur   Casual-Predigten  und 
Reden.     Halle,    1820.      Haupt :    Bibl.    Casualtcxt- 
Lexicon,   1826.     [There  are  a  number  of  English 
works  of  the  kind  with  or  without  skeletons  of  ser 
mons  ;    but  I  have  none  within  reach,  and  cannot 
now  find  their  titles.— P.  S.] 

3.  Materials.     Homiletical  Bible-works  and  col 
lections  of  Sermons  and  Preachers'  Manuals.     See 


the  list  in  Danz's  and  Winer's  works  on  theol.  Litera 
ture.  Collection  of  Patristic  sermons  in  Germ., 
trnsl.  by  Augusti  (2  vols.,  1830  and  1839).  Luther's 
Hauspostille  and  Kirchcnpostille.  The  older  Ger 
man  sermons  of  Scriver,  H.  Muller,  Val.  Herberger, 
Rieger,  and  the  more  recent  sermons  of  Reinhart, 
Driiseke,  Harms,  Schleiermacher,  Nitzsch,  Fr.  Strausa 
[court  chaplain  at  Berlin,  died  1863],  Tholuck,  Jui. 
Muller,  G.  Dan.  and  Fr.  W.  Krummacher,  Ludw.  and 
Wm.  Hofacker  [brothers];  Kapff  [of  Stutgart],  Schen 
kel  [of  Heidelberg],  Beck  [of  Tubingen],  Steinmeyer, 
W.  Hoffmann  [both  of  Berlin],  Stier,  Liebner,  van 
Osterzee  [of  Rotterdam,  now  of  Utrecht],  and  many 
others. — [The  best  English  pulpit  orators  are  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Rbt.  South,  Isaac  Barrow,  Jos.  Butler,  Tillot- 
son,  Whitefield,  John  Wesley,  among  the  older,  and 
Edward  Irving,  Melville,  Robt.  Hall,  Chalmers, 
Guthrie,  Caird,  Hare,  Trench,  Archer  Butler, 
Spurgeon,  among  the  more  recent.  Of  American 
preachers  we  mention  Jonathan  Edwards,  Sam.  Da- 
vies,  John  M.  Mason,  Betlmne,  Alexander  (father  and 
two  sons)  G.  Spring,  Skinner,  Stockton,  Durbin, 
Wayland,  Lyman  Beecher,  Park,  Bushnell,  Phelp?, 
H.  Ward  Beecher,  etc.,  etc.  The  French  pulpit  is 
best  represented  by  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Masauet, 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  Saurin,  Adolf  Mo- 
nod,  and  Yinet,  among  the  Reformed. — P.  S.]  * 


*  [We  add  a  more  complete  list  of  distinguished  deceased  American  preachers,  selected  almost  entirely  from  Dr.  W.  B. 
Sprague's  Annuls  of  the  American  Pulpit,  arranged  by  denominations  and  in  chronological  order.  Tho  list  is,  of  course 
very  incomplete,  and  a  number  of  very  eloquent  and  useful  men  are  omitted,  because  they  published  nothing,  or  were 
poorly  educated.  The  most  eloquent  preachers  in  the  list  are  put  in  italics;  those  marked  (*)  have  left  behind  them 
one  or  more  volumes  of  sermons;  those  marked  (t)  have  left  nothing  except  in  pamphlet  form.— P.  S.] 


CONGREGATIONAL  (Trinitarian). 

tSamuel  Finley,  D.  D  Died 

1766. 

*Jos.    Addisoa    Alexander, 

*Thornas  Hooker          .   ... 

Died,  1C47. 
"     1737. 

*-Tonathan  Parsons  " 
*John  Witherxpoon,  D.  D...      " 
tSamuel  Buell   D  D                    " 

1770. 
1794. 
1798. 

D.D  Died 
EPISCOPALIAN. 

,is6a 

*Benjuinm  Wadsworth,  

*Benjamin  Coleman,  D.  D.. 
•Jonathan  Edwards  
tJohn  Hooker  
^Samuel  Cooper,  D.  D  
^Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D  
tPeter  Thatcher,  D.  D  
'Charles  Baskus,  D.D  
*David  Tappan,  D.  D  
*Nathan  Strong,  D.  D  
*  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D..  .  . 
•Jesse  Appleton,  D.D  
tSamuel  Spring,  D.  D  

"     1747. 
"     1758. 
"     1777. 
"     1783. 
"     1790. 
"     1802. 
"     1803. 
"     1803. 
"     1816. 
"     1817. 
"     1819. 
"     1819. 

^John  Blair  Smith,  D.D...      " 
•t  -John  Blair  Linn,  D.D...  .      " 
*Samuel  Stanhope  Smith, 
D.D.,LL.D  " 
*  Sylvester  Lamed  " 

1799. 
1804. 

1S19. 
1820. 
1825. 

1829. 
1831. 
1835.' 

1837. 

tSamuel  Johnson,  D.  D  Died 
*Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury, 
D  D                                      " 

,  1772. 
179& 
1830. 
1834 
1886. 
185L 

tRt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Ho- 
bart  D  D                            " 

*Jolm  B.  Romeyn,  D.  D..  .  .       " 
*John     Mitchell      Mason, 
D.D.        .                   ..        " 

*  Gregory  Totcnsend  Bedell, 
D  D                ...              " 

*Rt  Rev.  William  White, 
D.D  « 
tSamuel     Farmar     Jarvis, 
D.D.,  LL.D  " 

tJohn  Holt  Bice,  D.  D  " 
*  William  Nevins,  D.D....      " 
*Edicard     Dorr     Griffin, 
D  D   .                 .                " 

Moseph  Lathrop,  D.  D  
*Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D... 

"     1820. 

"     1821. 

*  Daniel  A.  Clark  " 

1840. 

BAPTIST. 

*  David  Osffood,  D.D  
•Edward  Payson,  D.D.... 
*Ebfneser  Porter,  D.D.... 

"     1822, 
"     1827. 
"     1834. 

•\-John  Breckenridge,  D.  D.      " 
*James  Richards,  D.  D  " 
*  Ash  bel  Green,  D.  D  " 

1841. 
1843. 

1S48. 

*Samuel  Stittman,  D.  D..  .  .  Died 
*  Jonathan  Mcvcy,  D.  D..  ..      " 
tRichard  Furman,  D.  D  " 

1807. 
1820. 
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*Nathanl<>!  Emmons,  D.  D.. 

"     1840. 

tSamuel  Miller,  D.D  " 

1S50. 

tThomas  Baldwin,  D.  D  " 

is-.'& 

tLconard  Woods,  D.  D  

"     185-1. 

•Archibald       Alexander, 

t  William  Stuughton,  D.  D.      " 

1S20. 

*  Joshua  Bates,  D.D  

"     1854. 

D.D  " 

1851. 

*  William        Theophilus 

•Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.... 

"     1803. 

*Erskine  Mason,  D.D  " 

*Ichal>od   Smith  Spencer, 

1881. 

Branlley,  D.  D.  " 
*Wm.  Parkinson  " 

194.\ 

1843. 

PRE3BYTEP.IAN. 

D.D.  " 

1S54. 

^Spencer  II.  Cone  " 

1855. 

'Jonathan  Dickinson  

Died,  1747. 

*Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D  " 

1855. 

t  Aaron  Burr  

"     1757. 

*James      W.      Alexander, 

METHODIST. 

•Samuel  Dames  

"     1761. 

D.D  " 

1859. 

•Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D  Died, 

1804. 

*ailbert  Tennent  

"     1704 

tNicholsw  Murray,  D.  D  " 

1SC1. 

^Francis  Aso  iiry  " 
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§4. 


PASTORAL  OR  FORMAL  HOMILETICS. 


Finding  t/  the  Subject.  —  This  evidently  depends  on  the  aboAre-mentioned  tradi 
tions  of  the  church  year,  etc.,  and  on  circumstances  which  cannot  be  prescribed  or 
induced  from  without.  Standing  between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  special  wants 
of  his  congregation,  the  minister  must  choose  his  theme  according  to  his  spiritual 
perception  and  peculiar  disposition  at  the  time.  However  obvious  in  the  circum 
stances  a  text  may  appear,  yet  the  theme  is  always  a  discovery,  or  rather  a  gift  from 
the  Lord,  a  message  to  the  Church,  which  can  only  be  obtained  or  understood  by 
prayer  and  meditation,  by  inward  labor  and  spiritual  meditation. 

Division.  —  The  sermon  itself  is  the  organic  and  artistic  unfolding  of  the  theme, 
showing  the  living  connection  between  the  text  and  the  peculiar  wants  and  circum 
stances  of  the  congregation. 

The  theme  of  the  discourse  constitutes  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  sermon,  and, 
accordingly,  must  pervade  the  whole.  It  is  generally  expressed  in  a  short,  definite 
proposition  (which  accordingly  is  frequently  called  the  theme).  The  theme  must 
embody  both  the  cause  and  the  object  of  the  discourse  ;  i.e.,  it  must  have  a  divine 
basis,  and  at  the  same  time  a  divine  aim,  although,  in  the  proposition,  either  the 
cause  or  the  object  may  be  more  prominently  brought  forward.  The  different  parts 
of  the  sermon  naturally  flow  from  the  theme.  It  is  the  object  of  the  introduction  to 
prepare  the  audience  for  the  theme.  Again,  the  subject  must  be  presented  in  a  lucid 
manner.  This  is  the  object  of  the  proposition  and  of  the  division.  The  execution 
aims  at  presenting  the  theme  in  all  its  fulness.  Lastly,  the  subject  is  summed  up  and 
applied  in  the  conclusion.  The  general  object  and  benefit  of  the  delivery  is,  that  in 
it  the  living  truth  is  directly  communicated  to  the  living  soul. 

The  homily,  in  the  narrower  sense  (or  the  familiar  expository  lecture),  differs 
from  the  sermon,  in  that  it  follows  not  so  much  the  logical  order  of  the  theme,  as 
the  order  of  the  text,  which  in  this  case  is  generally  a  larger  portion  of  Scripture. 
In  the  sermon,  the  main  contents  of  the  text  are  compressed  and  expressed  in  the 
theme  and  in  its  proposition,  and  afterward  systematically  expounded  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  discourse.  The  distinction  commonly  made,  of  analytical  and 


*John  Summerfield  .......  Ifleu,  1825. 

Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D "  *839. 

*Henry  Bidleman  bascom, 

D.D «  1850. 

•Stephen  OJin,  D.D.,  LL.D.  "  1851. 

tElijah  Hedding,  D.D "  1S52. 

*  William  Capers,  D.D....  "  18b6. 

DUTCH  REFORMED. 

*Theodore  Jacobus  Freling- 

huysen Died,  1751. 


*  William  Linn,  D.D. 

tJohn  N.  Abeel,  D.  D. 

\John   Henry   Livingston. 

D.D. 

\John,  Melanchthon  Brad* 

ford,  D.D 

f  John  De  Witt,  D.  D 

tPhtlipMilledoler.D.D... 

*  Jacob  Brodhead,  D.  D. .  „ . . 


1S08. 
1812. 


1826. 
1831. 


GEBMAN  EEFOKMED. 

1-Michael  Schlatter Died,  1790. 

^Charles  Becker,  D.  D "     1818. 

'Augustus  Kauch,  P.  D. . . .      "     1841. 

EVANG.  LUTHERAN. 
tHenry  Melchior  Muhlen- 

fcerg Died,  1787. 

1-Justus     Henry    Christian 

Holmuth,D.D "     1S33. 

ttarl     Kudo-ph     Demme, 


1863. 


KWOKMED  PKESBYTEBIA? 


tJames  MeKinrey Died,  1804. 

*  Alexander  McLevd,  D.D.      "     1883. 
tGilbert  Melftastei,  I>.  DM. .      "     1854. 

ASSOCIATE  EEFO>««M>. 
*Jamet  Gray,  D.D. IXerf.  1824. 


*  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D.  Died,  1843. 
t J.  M.  Duncan,  D.D "     1851. 


UNITARIAN. 
^Jonathan  Mayhew,  D.  D..  Died,  1768. 


*Jolm  Clarke,  D.D 

*Joseph  Stephens  Suck- 
minster 

*Samuel  Cooper  Thacher... 

*Abiel  Abbott,  D.D.  (of 
Beverly) 

*James  Freeman,  D.  D 

tJohn  Thornton  Kirkland, 
D.D 

*  William  Ellery  Chaii- 
.  ning,  D.D. 

* Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  D.D... 

*Franci8  William  Pitt 
Greenwood.  D.  D. 

*W.  B.  0.  Peabody,  D.D... 


1793. 


1812, 
1817, 


lS4t 

1848 


1948 
1847 
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synthetical  discourses,  is  apt  to  mislead.  Even  the  most  analytical  homily  must  be 
one  in  its  idea  and  aim,  otherwise  it  degenerates  into  a  mere  accidental  exposition ; 
while  the  so-called  synthetic  or  systematic  sermon  also  must  ever  unfold  the  teaching 
of  the  word,  if  it  is  to  be  a  sermon,  and  not  merely  a  religious  address.  As  inter 
mediate  between  the  homily  and  the  sermon,  we  may  mention  those  compositions  in 
which  the  two  elements  are  combined,  homiletic  sermons  and  systematic  homi 
ies. 

The  theme  must  be  expressed  in  the  proposition,  briefly,  clearly,  strikingly,  yet 
simply  and  not  artificially.  According  to  the  text,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
or  the  state  of  the  audience  or  of  the  speaker,  it  may  be  expressed  either  in  a  posi 
tive  sentence,  or  in  the  form  of  a  query,  or  of  an  inscription  ;  in  which  latter  case  it 
resembles  more  closely  the  ancient  homily,  or  the  mental  interchange  between  the 
congregation  and  the  preacher. 

Uniformity  in  presenting  the  subject  would  indicate  a  want  of  living  interchange 
of  thought  with  the  people — a  kind  of  dead  scholasticism  and  formalism,  unsuited  to 
the  pulpit.  The  same  remark  holds  true  in  reference  to  the  division,  which  must  not 
be  determined  simply  according  to  the  syntactic  arrangement  of  the  sentence,  but 
flow  from  the  subject  by  an  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  between  the  preacher 
and  the  hearers. 

The  division  of  the  sermon  will  therefore  vary  with  our  varying  aim.  Still,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  observe  logical  order,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
rules.  The  division  must,  1,  embrace  no  more  than  the  theme ;  2,  it  must  exhaust 
the  theme ;  3,  it  must  arrange  it  according  to  its  essential  synthetic  parts ;  4,  it 
must  express  the  regular  progress  of  these  parts,  from  the  cause  to  the  final  object, 
from  the  apx7?  to  the  re'Xos. 

Execution. — The  same  rules  are  here  to  be  observed.  The  subject  must  be 
roperly  grouped,  without,  however,  allowing  this  arrangement  to  appear  too  promi 
nently.  So  far  as  style  is  concerned  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  ours  is  sacred 
oratory,  and  that  the  effects  aimed  at  are  spiritual  in  their  nature.  Accordingly,  we 
must  equally  avoid  the  extreme  of  vulgar  familiarity,  and  that  of  philosophic  pom 
posity  or  of  flowery  poetry. 

Delivery. — Here  also  art  comes  into  play.  The  delivery  of  the  discourse,  in 
reference  both  to  what  is  heard  and  what  is  seen  (declamation  and  action),  must  not 
be  rude  nor  unstudied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  free  from  extravagance  or 
affectation.  It  must  be  natural,  in  the  sense  of  corresponding  to  and  expressing  the 
subject  treated,  and  yet  distinctive,  according  to  the  individuality  of  the  preacher, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  is  but  the  minister  of  the  word. 


LITERATURE.*— The  principal  writers  on  Practi 
cal  Theology  are  Baxter,  Burk,  Schwarz,  Koster, 
Marheineke,  Huffell,  Harms,  Gaupp,  Nitzsch,  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Moll,  Ebrard.  The  chief  works  on  Homi- 
letics  are  those  of  Schott  [translated  in  part  by  Dr. 
Park  in  earlier  vols.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. — 
P.  S.],  Theremin  [trsl.  by  Dr.  Shedd.— P.  S.], 
Btier,  Alex.  Schweizer,  Palmer,  Baur,  Vinet  [trsl. 
by  Dr.  Skinner.— P.  S.].  On  the  History  of  Pulpit 


Eloquence,  we  refer  to  the  works  of  Schuler,  Ammon, 
Schmidt,  Paniel,  and  Lentz,  also  Beyer :  Das  Wesen 
per  christl.  Predigt,  1861,  and  Kirsch :  Die  popu- 
Idre  Predigt,  1861.  [Comp.  Henry  C.  Fish:  His 
tory  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  (a  collec 
tion  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  preachers 
of  different  ages  and  denominations,  with  biographi 
cal  sketches,  and  a  masterly  introductory  essay  by  Dr. 
Park,  of  Andover),  New  York,  1867,  3  vols.— P.  S.] 


*  [Omitted  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.— P.  8.] 
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FOURTH  SECTION. 

HOMILETICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


THE  rules  which  we  have  already  given  apply  specially  to  the  homiletical  treat 
ment  of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  be  considered  a  mark  of  progress,  that  in  our 
days,  more  than  in  the  ancient  Church,  the  New  Testament  is  chosen  as  the  subject 
of  exposition ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  Socinian  and  Rationalistic  views  may 
have  led  to  a  depreciation  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  opposition  to  any  such  ten 
dency,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  Apostles  themselves  based  their  teaching 
upon  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  saying  of  Paul,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  applies  to  all 
times.  Deeper  and  more  spiritual  views  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Old,  and  that  of  all  prophecies  of  creation  and  of  ancient  history,  will  lead  us,  in 
expounding  the  New  Testament,  ever  to  refer  to  the  Old,  and  thus  to  enrich  and 
explain,  to  enlarge  and  to  quicken,  our  addresses.  The  point  to  be  always  kept  in 
mind  is  this,  that  in  Christ  alone  is  all  fulness. 


LITERATURE.* — 1.  Homiletical  and  Practical 
Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  C.  H.  Rie- 
ger :  Betrachtungen  iiber  das  N.  T,  zum  Wachs- 
thum  in  dcr  Gnade  und  ErJcenntniss  Jesu  Christi. 
Tubingen,  1828,  2  vols.  Heubner:  Praktische  Er- 
Iclarung  des  N.  T.  Potsdam,  1860,  sqq.  Besser: 
Bibslstunden.  Halle,  1854,  sqq.  Mad.  Guy  on: 
La  Ste.  Bible,  avec  des  explications.  Amsterd., 
17 13-' 15,  20  vols.  Also  the  commentaries  of  Ben- 
gel,  Bogatzky,  Gossner.  [The  best  English  commen 
tators  for  homiletical  and  practical  use  are  Henry, 


Scott,  Gill,  Doddridge,  Burkitt,  Barnes  (Hodge  on 
the  Romans).  Comp.  also  David  Brown  and 
others:  A  Commentary,  Critical,  Experimental, 
and  Practical,  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
Glasgow  and  London,  1863  sqq. — P.  S.] 

2.  Expositions  of  the  Pericopes,  or  Gospels  and 
Epistles  for  the  year.  A  large  number  of  German 
sermon  books  of  Herberger,  Rambach,  Harms, 
Stier,  the  two  Hofackers,  Kapff,  Hirscher  (R.  Cath.), 
Lisco,  etc. 


[Omitted  in  the  Edinb.  trsL-P.  8.] 
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APPENDIX. — TABLE  OP  TUB  ANCIENT  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS,  OR  GOSPELS  AND  EPISTLES  FOR  THK 
SUNDAYS  OF  THE  YEAR.* 


Matt.  viii.  23-27.       Rom.  xiii.  8-10. 


Matt.  xiii.  24-30.       Col.  iii.  12-17. 


The  Gospels.  The  Epistles. 

L  Advent  .........  Matt.  xxi.  1-9.  Rom.  xiii  11-14. 

2.        "      .........  Luko  xxi.  25-36.  Rom.  xv.  4-13. 

8.        "      .........  Matt.  xi.  2-10.  1  Cor.  iv.  1-5. 

t        "      .........  Joh  n  i  19-28.  Phil.  iv.  4-7. 

1.  Christmas  ......  Luke  ii  1-14.  Tit.  iL  11-14. 

(Isa.  ix.  2-7.) 

2.  "         ......  Luko  ii.  15-40.  Tit.  ill.  4-7, 

(St.  Stephen's  Day)  Matt,  xxiii.  34-39.  Acts  vi.  8-vii.  2. 

3.  Christmas  ......  John  i.  1-14.  Hebr.  i  1-12. 

(St.  John's  Day).  .  .  John  xxi.  20-24.  1  John  i. 
Sunday    after 

Christmas  ......  Luke  ii.  33-40.  Gal.  iv.  1-7. 

New  Year's  Day  ; 

Circumcision....  Luko  ii.  21.  Gal.  iii.  23-29. 
Sunday  after  New 

Year.  ...........  Matt.  ii.  13-23.  1  Pet.  iv.  12-19. 

Epiphany  ..........   Matt.  ii.  1-12.  "isa.  Ix.  1-6. 

1.  Sunday     after 

Epiphany  ........  Luke  ii.  41-62.  Rom.  xii  1-6. 

2.  Sunday     after 

Epiphany  ........  John  ii.  1-11.  Rom.  xii.  7-16. 

8.      Sunday     after 

Epiphany  ........  Matt.  viii.  1-13.  Rom.  xii.  17-21. 

4.  Sunday     after 
Epiphany 

6.     Sunday 

Epiphany 
6.     Sunday     after 

Epiphany  .......  Matt.  xvii.  1-9.  2  Pet.  i.  16-21. 

Septuagesima  .....  Matt.  xx.  1-16.  1  Cor.  ix.  24-x.  5. 

Sexagesima  ........  Luke  viii.  4-15.  2  Cor.  xi.  19-xii.  9. 

Estomihit  .........  Luke  xviii.  31-43.  1  Cor.  xiii. 

Invocavit  .........  Matt.  iv.  1-11.  2  Uor.  vi.  1-10. 

Rominiscere  ......  'Matt.  xv.  21-28.  1  Thess.  iv.  1-7. 

Oculi  ..............  Luke  xi.  14-28.  Eph.  v.  1-9. 

Lsetare  .............  John  vi.  1-15.  Gal.  iv.  21-31. 

Judica  ............  John  viii.  46-59.  Hebr.  ix.  11-15. 

Palm  Sunday  .....  Matt,  xxi.  1-9.  Phil.  ii.  5-11. 

Mounday  Thursd'y  John  xiii.  1-15.  1  Cor.  xi.  23-32. 
Good  Friday  ......  History  of  the  Pas-  Isa.  liii. 

sion. 

1.  Easter  ..........  Mark  xvi  .  1-8.  1  Cor.  v.  6-8. 

2.  "      ..........  Luke  xxiv.  13-55.  Acts  x.  34-41. 

3.  "      ..........  Luke  xxiv.  36-47.  Acts  xiii.  26-33. 

1.  Sunday     after 
Easter      (Quasi- 

modog.)  .........  John  xx.  19-31.  1  John  v.  4-10. 

2.  Sunday     after 
Easter      (Miser. 

Dom.)  ...........  John  x  12-16.  1  Pet.  ii.  21-25. 

8.     Sunday     after 

Easter  (Jubilate)  John  xvi.  16-23.  1  Pet.  ii.  11-20. 

4.  Sunday     after 

Easter  (Cantate)  John  xvi.  5-15.  James  i.  16-21. 
6.     Sunday     after 

Eaeter  (Rogate).  John  xyi.  23-30.  James  i.  22-27. 

Ascension  Day..  .  .  Mark  xvi.  14-20.  Acts  i.  1-11. 
8.     Sunday     after 

Easter  (Exaudi).  John  xv.  26-xvi.  4.  1  Pet.  iv.  8-11. 


The  Gospels. 

1.  Pentecost John  xiv.  28-31. 

2.  "        John  iii.  16-21. 

3.  "        John  x.  1-11. 

Trinity  Sunday....  John  iii.  1-15. 

1.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  xvi.  19-3L 

2.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  xiv.  16-24. 

3.  Sunday     after 

Trinity. Luke  xv.  1-10. 

4.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  vi.  36-42. 

5.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  v.  1-1L 

6.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Matt.  v.  20-26. 

7.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Mark  viii.  1-9. 

8.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Matt.  vii.  15-23. 

9.  Sunday     after 

Trinity Luke  xvi.  1-9. 

10.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  xix  41-48. 

11.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  xviii.  9-14. 

12.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Mark  vii.  31-37. 

13.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luko  x.  23-37. 

14.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  xvii.  11-19. 

15.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  vi.  24-34. 

16.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  vii.  11-17. 

17.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Luke  xiv.  1-11. 

18.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  xxii.  34-46. 

19.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  ix.  1-8. 

20.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt  xxii.  1-14. 

21.  Sunday    after 

Trinity John  iv.  47-54 

22.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt,  xviii.  23-35. 

23.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  xxii.  15-22. 

24.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  ix.  18-26. 

25.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  xxiv.  15-28. 

26.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  xxv.  31-46. 

27.  Sunday    after 

Trinity Matt.  xxv.  1-13. 


The  Epistlei. 
Acts  ii.  1-13. 
Acts  x  42-46. 
Acts  viii.  14-17. 
Rom.  xi.  33-36. 

1  John  iv.  16-21. 
1  John  iii.  13-18. 
1  Pet.  v.  6-11. 
Rom.  viii  18-28. 
1  Pet.  iii.  8-15. 
Rom.  vi.  8-11. 
Rom.  vi  19-23. 
Rom.  viii.  12-17. 
1  Cor.  x  6-13. 
1  Cor.  xiL  1-11. 

1  Cor.  xv.  1-10. 

2  Cor.  iii  4-1L 
Gal.  iii.  16-22. 
Gal.  v.  16-24. 
Gal.  v.  25-vi  14 
Eph.  iii  13-2L 
Eph.  iv.  1-6. 

1  Cor.  i  4-9. 
Eph.  iv.  22-28. 
Eph.  v.  15-2L, 
Eph.  vi.  10-17. 
Phil,  i  3-11. 
Phil.  iii.  17-2L 
Coi  i  8-14. 

1  Thess.  iv.  13-18. 

2  Pet.  iii.  8-14 

1  Thess.  v.  1-11. 


*  [This  Table  is  likewise  omitted  in  the  Edb.  trsl.  But  as  it  oolongs  to  the  homiletical  character  of  this  Commen 
tary  and  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Homiletical  sections,  we  have  retained  it  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostles' 
Days,  and  Days  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  are  very  rarely  observed  among  Protestants.  The  old  series  of  Gospels  and 
Epistles  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  Rom.  Oath.,  Luth.,  Episcop.,  and  Germ.  Reform.  Churches  with  a  few  variations. 
Compare  the  Tables  in  the  Episc.  Common  Praver  Book,  in  the  Germ.  Ref.  Liturgy  of  1857,  pp.  30-33,  and  in  many 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Liturgies  and  Hymn  P.ooks.-P.  8.] 

t  [This  and  the  following  Latin  titles  are  the  initial  words  of  the  introductory  Latin  Psalms  appointed  for  these 
wveral  Sundays  iu  the  Latin  Church.— P.  S.] 


I. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW; 

OR, 

THE    GOSPEL    OF   THEOCRATIC    HISTOET 

(SYMBOLIZED  BY  THE  SACRIFICIAL  BULLOCK.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

SI.    DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FIRST  GOSPEL. 

TitK  genealogy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  first  Gospel  connects  the  Xew  Testament  most  intimately  with  the  Old,  not  by  an  index 
of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  by  the  Old  Testament  genealogy  of  Jesus.  Thig 
serves  as  evidence  of  the  indissoluble  connection  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
which  continued  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Jewish  life  even  during  the  age  of  the  Apocrypha. 
It  expresses  at  the  same  time  the  important  truth,  that  God's  revelation  was  carried  on  not 
only  by  the  spoken  and  written  word,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  in  and  by  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
through  a  succession  of  living  men,  until  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  personal  incarnation,  in 
Christ. 

In  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  the  life  of  Jesus  is  presented  as  forming  part  of  the  history  and 
life  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  hence  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  hereditary  blessing  of  Abraham. 
Jesus  is  here  set  before  us  as  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews,  as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  the 
aim  and  goal  of  every  progressive  stage  of  the  Theocracy.  lie  is  the  great  Antitype  of  Old 
Testament  history,  in  whom  everything  has  been  fulfilled — the  types  in  the  law,  in  worship,  in 
historical  events,  and  in  gracious  interpositions — in  short,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Theocracy.  In 
and  with  Him  the  Old  Covenant  is  transformed  into  the  Xew,  the  Theocracy  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  demands  of  the  law  into  the  beatitudes,  Sinai  into  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  the 
prophetic  into  the  teaching  office,  the  priesthood  into  redemption  by  suffering,  and  the  kingship 
into  the  triumph  of  almighty  grace,  restoring,  helping,  and  delivering  a  fallen  world. 

But  as  Christ  formed  both  the  central  truth  and  the  crown  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  His  life,  and  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  in  Him,  were  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
carnal  and  spurious  form  which  Judaism  had  assumed  in  that  age,  or  the  historical  traditiona-- 
ism  of  the  Scribes.  This  claimed  to  expound  the  full  import  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  assumeu 
the  appearance  of  strictest  conformity  to  its  requirements,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  perverted  tn« 
Old  Testament  into  a  series  of  outward  ordinances,  utterly  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
and  which  from  their  very  nature  evoked  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  false  spiritualism  on 
the  other,  \vhile  they  necessarily  led  to  the  decay  of  national  life.  Tho  truth  of  this  statement 
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appears  but  too  clearly  from  the  connection  of  the  Judaism  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  with 
the  scepticism  of  the  Sadducees,  the  false  spiritualism  of  the  Essenes,  and  the  semi-heathen  and 
semi-Jewish  rule  of  Herod  the  Idumaean.  This  essential  antagonism  between  true  and  falsa 
Judaism  accounts  for  the  persecution  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ  of  God.  In  truth,  nia 
life  was  a  continuous  conflict  between  the  real  and  the  spurious  King  of  Israel,  between  the 
true  Prophet  and  the  spurious  claims  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  between  the  true  High 
Priest  and  a  carnal  priesthood.  This  contest  issued  in  His  death  upon  the  cross. 

Hence  Christ  is  at  the  same  time  the  heir  of  the  blessing  arid  the  heir  of  the  curse,  which 
descended  upon  Him  through  the  successive  ages  of  history.  Viewed  in  Himself,  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is  the  great  Heir  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  and  of  humanity 
in  general ;  for  from  the  first  the  human  family  was  elected  and  blessed  in  Him.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  His  history, — i.  e.,  through  the  connection  subsisting  between  His  sinless  divine-human 
Person  and  His  guilty  and  sin-laden  brethren, — the  curse  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  His  people 
Israel,  and  in  the  next,  to  all  mankind,  is  seen  to  descend  and  to  meet  upon  Him.  But  by  His 
world-conquering  love,  the  curse  of  the  cross  became  in  turn  the  greatest  of  blessings,  even  the 
reconciliation  of  the  world.  The  glorious  fact,  that  by  the  death  of  Christ  the  reconciliation 
of  the  world  had  been  accomplished,  became  immediately  manifest  in  His  resurrection.  Hence 
He  who,  in  the  execution  of  His  mission,  was  subject  to  every  human  condition  and  limitation, 
— who,  during  His  earthly  course,  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  and  in  His  death  bore  the 
concentrated  weight  of  every  curse,  He,  the  image  of  God  from  heaven,  for  His  great  love  cast 
down  to  hell  by  His  blinded  people,  appears  in  His  resurrection  as  the  glorious  and  sovereign 
Lord  and  King,  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  and  who  gathers  Hia 
elect  from  every  nation  and  kindred. 

The  history  of  Jesns,  as  delineated  by  Matthew,  is  at  the  same  time  the  fulfilment  and  the 
transformation  of  all  history.  If  that  Evangelist  has  given  us  chiefly  the  History  of  the  gospel, 
he  has  also  furnished  the  Gospel  of  history. 

As  here  presented  to  our  view,  the  Saviour  not  only  sounds  the  depths  of  every  sorrow,  but 
also  transforms  it.  It  is  this  transformation  of  sorrow  which  constitutes  the  Priesthood  of  the 
Spirit.  For,  by  His  unconditional  self-surrender,  prompted  by  unspeakable  love,  the  sacrificial 
Lamb  became  the  eternal  High  Priest.  The  covenant  blessing  which  Jesus  had  inherited  as 
the  Son  of  Abraham  now  opened  up  in  all  its  fulness,  and  appeared  as  the  fulfilment  and  the 
climax  of  every  blessing  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  our  earth.  The  kingdom  of  heaven — the  eter 
nal  Canaan — was  no  longer  confined  to  one  spot,  but  all,  of  whatever  nation  or  kindred,  who 
were  poor  in  spirit,  and  thus  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  were  to  be  admitted  citizens  of  this 
spiritual  and  heavenly  country. 

From  its  prevailing  historical  character,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  basis  of  all  the  others.  It  dwells  chiefly  on  the  great  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  foretold 
and  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament ;  while  Mark  sketches  His  individual  personality,  Luke 
presents  Him  in  His  mercy  to  humanity  at  large,  and  John,  in  his  symbolical,  divinely  ideal 
Gospel,  opens  to  our  view  the  fulness  of  grace  and  of  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  its  typological  view  and  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
tiiew  strongly  resembles  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

§2.    MATTHEW  THE  EVANGELIST. 

From  his  peculiar  genius,  his  training,  and  his  apostolical  calling,  Matthew  Levi,  the  publi 
can  and  Apostle,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  of  writing  this  Gospel.  In  truth,  his  Gospel 
is  just  the  embodiment  of  the  faith  and  blissful  joy  which  sprung  up  in  his  own  heart  from  a 
view  of  the  Lord  and  a  survey  of  His  history.  What  he  saw  and  believed,  he  presents  to  his 
readers. 

Before  his  conversion,  Matthew  was  employed  in  collecting  toll  and  custom  by  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  (Matt.  ix.  9  sq.).  He  is  the  same  with  "Levi,  son  of  Alpheus,"  whom,  according 
to  Luke  v.  27,  29 ;  Mark  ii.  14,  the  Lord  called  from  the  receipt  of  custom.  For  the  special 
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calls  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  refer  always  to  the  apostolic  office,  and  besides  this,  only  one  of 
the  Apostles — Matthew — had  formerly  been  a  publican.  The  change  of  name  cannot  be  re« 
gardt-d  as  an  objection,  as  several  of  the  Apostles  adopted  a  new  name  expressive  of  their 
altered  views  or  calling.  His  old  name,  Levi  (for  Levite,  ""ib),  might  either  express  the  idea 
of  Jewish  legalism,  or,  from  its  etymology  ("""V),  attachment  and  dependence.  The  name  Mat 
thew,  which  he  adopted,  is  not  identical  with  Matthias  (rt'rna  Qeodupos  or  GeoSoroy).  The  dif 
ferent  formation  of  the  word  points  to  a  diiFerent  derivation.  Besides,  another  of  the  disciples 
bore  the  name  of  NatJianael,  or  "  gift  of  God."  The  word  T«  signifies  full  extension  or  growth 
— in  concrete,  like  n» ,  one  who  is  fully  grown,  a  man,  a  hero :  add  to  this  the  word  Jah,  and 
the  name  might  be  interpreted  as  meaning  "  God's  free  man,"  in  opposition  to  Levi,  the  servant 
of  the  law.  Such  at  least  was  Matthew,  whatever  may  be  deemed  the  right  interpretation  of 
his  name.* 

The  great  and  gracious  calling  of  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  custom  to  the  apostolic  office 
took  place  at  a  time  when  many  publicans  and  sinners  (or  excommunicated  persons)  were 
awakened  by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Even  before  that,  however,  Matthew  had  been  an 
"Israelite  indeed,"  familiar  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  circum 
stance  that,  although  deeply  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  he  adopted  an  occupation 
against  which  such  strong  prejudices  were  entertained,  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  he  could  distinguish  between  the  true  essence  of  Judaism  and  its  outward  forma 
and  traditional  prejudices.  In  his  conversion,  this  distinction  was  fully  impressed  on  his  mind. 
Internal  and  external  Judaism,  spiritual  and  outward  tradition,  the  fulfilment  of  genuine  hope 
in  Christ,  and  its  perversion  in  the  carnal  expectations  of  the  Jews,— such  are  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  his  Gospel,  and  set  before  his  readers  in  that  orderly,  rubrical,  business-like  manner, 
to  which  he  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  his  former  employment  as  a  publican.  This 
methodical  arrangement  of  the  subject,  an  aptitude  for  descrying  and  presenting  any  grand 
contrast  in  a  striking  manner,  to  which  must  be  added  a  peculiar  breadth  of  mind,  formed  the 
mental  qualifications  of  our  Evangelist  for  his  work,  which  were  still  further  developed  in  the 
school  of  grace. 

The  New  Testament  furnishes  no  details  of  his  later  activity  as  an  Apostle.  According  to 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  24),  Matthew  proclaimed  the  Gospel  first  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then 
went  to  other  nations,  after  having  "  committed  his  Gospel  to  writing  in  his  native  language  " 
(the  Hebrew).  Later  historians  report  that  he  had  gone  to  Ethiopia  (to  Meroe),  and  there 
preached  the  Gospel  (Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  19;  Kufinus  x.  9).  According  to  the  earlier 
statement  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iv.),  he  died  a  natural  death:  later  writers  speak 
of  his  martyrdom  t  (Mart.  Kom.  21  Sept.  AbdiiB  Hist.  Ap.  7).  Isidore  of  Seville  represents  him 
as  laboring  in  Macedonia,  Symeon  Metaphrastes  in  Upper  Syria,  Ambrosius  in  Persia,  and 
others  in  different  places.  But  we  attach  no  historical  value  to  any  of  these  notices,  except 
those  of  Clement  and  Eusebius.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Matthew  remained  in  Jeru 
salem  for  fifteen  years  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  (Clement  Alex.  Strom,  vi.). 

Matthew  and  John  alone  have  the  honor  of  being  at  the  same  time  Apostles  and  Evange 
lists.  As  Evangelist,  our  publican  stands  first  in  order,  and  opens  the  message  of  salvation, 
even  as  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  been  a  sinner,  was  the  first  to  bring  tidings  of  the  resurrec 
tion. 

13.    COMPOSITION  OF  THIS  GOSPEL. 

1.  As  to  the  original  language  of  the  first  Gospel,  the  most  ancient  and  trustworthy  wit 
nesses  record  that  Matthew  wrote  it  in  Hebrew.  The  testimonies  to  this  effect  commence  with 
that  of  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  who  evidently  refers  to 
the  written  Gospel  by  Matthew  (see  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39).  His  statement  is  confirmed  by 

*  For  other  derivations  of  the  name,  see  "Winer's  B'M.  Eeal-Worterbuch. 

t  The  legend  runs,  that  one  of  the  attendants  of  Tlirtacus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  murdered  Matthew,  by  piercing  him 
through  the  bftck  while  at  prayer.  The  revenge  of  the  king  was  prompted  by  the  conversion  of  jEgyppus,  his  predecessoi 
•n  the  throne,  who  with  hia  whole  lamily,  had  adopted  Christianity  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Matthew. 
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almost  all  the  older  Fathers,  such  as  Irenasus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Epiphanius.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  au  independent  examination  of  our  present  Greek  Gospel  by  Mat 
thew,  and  especially  of  the  independent  form  of  his  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  as  com 
pared  with  the  Septuagint,  leaves  the  impression  of  an  original  work,  whether  it  was  written 
by  Matthew  himself,  or  by  some  other  person  clothed  with  apostolic  authority.  Papias  relates 
that  this  Gospel  was  repeatedly  interpreted,  and  the  apostolic  Church  undoubtedly  retained  its 
most  trustworthy  rendering.  This  translation  was  preserved  in  its  purity,  and  obtained  canon 
ical  authority;  while  the  Hebrew  original  was  afterwards  corrupted  and  interpolated  by  the 
Jewish-Christian  sects,  and  in  this  heretical  form  called  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lost 
or  rather  never  enjoyed  canonical  authority.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  first  Gospel  proves,  that 
it  was  originally  destined  for  Jewish  Christians.  Matthew  evidently  assumes  that  his  readers 
are  conversant  with  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  sacred  writings,  and  with  Palestine  and  its 
manners.  If  this  view  be  correct,  we  also  gather  how  different  the  tenets  of  the  early  Jewish 
Christians  were  from  those  of  the  later  Ebionites.  Christians  who  could  appreciate  his  narra 
tive  would  not  afterwards  confound  the  Gospel  with  legal  and  ceremonial  traditionalism. 

The  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  Gospel  has  been  doubted,  but  without  any 
good  reason.  "We  might  as  well  separate  the  head  from  the  body  as  call  in  question  the  chap 
ters,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  whole  Gospel.  Such  doubts  belong  to  a  period,  happily  gone 
by,  when  commentators  and  critics  had  not  the  most  remote  conception  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  the  organic  connection  of  the  various  Gospels. 

2.  Time  of  Composition. — From  such  passages  as  chaps,  xxvii.  8,  and  xxviii.  15,  we  infer 
that  this  Gospel  was  composed  a  considerable  time  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     Again,  we 
may  conjecture  from  chap.  xxiv.  15,  that  it  was  written  when  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
already,  in  a  certain  sense,  desecrated  by  the  "  abomination  of  desolation."     Of  course  it  must 
date  from  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  although  that  event  was  already  foreshadowing. 
Hence  we  may  date  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  from  the  year  67  to  69. 

3.  Authenticity. — For  the  many  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  this  Gospel,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  Introductions,  especially  to  Kirchhofer's  Collection  of  Sources 
(Quellensammlung)  for  the  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  (Zur.,  1842).    Papias  already 
knew  this  Gospel,  the  expression  recorded  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  39)  manifestly  referring  to  a 
Gospel, — the  word  Ao'ym  applying  to  the  entire  evangelical  tradition  of  Matthew,  and  not 
merely  to  a  collection  of  sayings,  as  appears  from  the  similar  statement  about  Mark.     The 
Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  shows  that  at  the1* 
time  all  the  four  Gospels  had  already  been  recognized  by  the  Church;  and  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  Tatian  was  a  disciple  of  Justin,  and  that  the  Memorabilia  (aTrofj.vr]fj.oi>fvfj.aTa)  point 
back  to  an  earlier  period.    In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  the  founder  of  the  Cate 
chetical  School  at  Alexandria  met  with  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  among  the  Arabs  (Euseb.  v.  10). 
The  testimony  of  Irenseus  (adversus  hseres.  iii.  1)  dates  from  about  the  same  period;  after 
which  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  others. 

4.  Title. — As  in  the  inscription  to  all  the  other  Gospels,  so  in  this  also,  the  expression, 
According  to  Matthew  (KOTO.  MaTSaTov),  calls  attention  to  the  important  fact,  that,  notwithstand 
ing  the  human  diversity  appearing  in  the  Gospels,  they  form  but  one  Divine  message  of  salva 
tion. 

§4.    THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  TREATMENT  OP  THIS  GOSPEL.* 

"We  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  special  works  on  Matthew,  having  already  noticed  the 
general  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament. 

Among  the  older  monographs  on  Matthew  we  mention  MELANCHTHON :  Breves  Commentarii 
in  Matthaum,  Strasb.,  1523 ;  (ECOLAMPADIUS  :  Enarrationes  in  Ecang.  Matthwi,  Bas.,  1536 ; 
and  similar  works  of  WOLFG.  MUSOULTTS,  OLEAEITTS,  &c.  Modern  commentators  of  Matthew,  in 
fall  or  in  part,  are :  GEIESBACH  ;  WIZENMANN  (The  History  of  Jesus  according  to  Matth.) ;  MEN- 

*  [This  whole  section  is  omitted  in  the  Edinb.  edition.— P.  SJ 
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REN  (Meditations  on  the  Gospel  of  M.,  2  vols.,  Frankf.,  1809 ;  Bremen,  1822, — homilctical  and 
practical) ;  HARNACK  (Jesus  the  Christ,  or  the  Fulfillcr  of  the  Law,  a  bibl.  theol.  Essay  on  th« 
basis  pf  the  Gospel  of  Matth.,  Elberf.,  1842);  THOLUOK  [Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  tht 
Mount,  Matt,  v.-vi'i.,  Hamburg,  1833,  3d  ed.,  1845;  translated  into  English  by  R.  L.  BJJOWN, 
Edinb.,  I860;  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  exegetical  work  of  Dr.  Tho- 
luck.— P.  S.];  KLING  (The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Marburg,  1841);  [Fu.  ARNDT,  of  Berlin,  Ser 
mons  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Magdeb.,  1839,  2  vols. — P.  S. ;]  Lisoo  [and  especially  TRENCH] 
on  the  Parables,  and  on  the  Miracles  of  Jesus  (several  editions) ;  STIEK  (in  the  Reden  Jesu) 
[Words  of  Jesus,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  German  and  English];  HEUBNEB  (Practical  Com.,  vol.  i. :  TJia 
Gospel  of  Matth.,  Potsdam,  1855);  and  the  Roman  Catholic  divines:  ARNOLDI  (The  Gospel  of 
Matth.,  Treves,  1856);  SCHEGG  (Munich,  1856);  and  BUCHER  (Schaffhausen,  1855).  Oomp. 
also  the  critical  essays  of  EARLESS  :  De  compositione  Evang.  quod  Matthceo  tribuitur  (Erlangen, 
1842),  and  DELITZSCH  :  On  the  Origin  and  Plan  of  Matth.  (Leipz.,  1853);  also  the  exegetical 
monograph  of  DORNER:  De  oratione  Christi  eschatologica,  Stuttg.,  1844  [on  Matt.  xxiv.]. 

For  fuller  lists  of  older  writers  <  n  Matthew,  see  HEIDEGGER:  Enchiridion  MUicum,  p.  464;  WALCH,  Billioth,  theol., 
p.  463  ;  DANZ  :  Uni-versalworterlw :h  der  theol.  Literatur,  p.  686-'46,  and  the  Supplement,  p.  72  and  T3;  WINER:  Hand' 
ljuch  der  theol.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  245  Bqq.,  Supplement,  p.  38 ;  and  SCHMIDT  :  Siblioth.  theol.  (Halle,  1856),  p.  86. 

[American  works  on  Matthew. — Jos.  ADDISON  ALEXANDER  (O.  S.  Presbyt.)  :  The  Gospel  ac 
cording  to  Matthew  (New  York,  1861).  The  last  work  of  the  author,  completed  only  to  the  close 
of  chapter  xvi. ;  with  a  short  analysis  of  the  remaining  chapters  which  he  finished  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  WILLIAM  NAST  (educated  in  the  university  of  Tubingen,  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  editor  of  a  German  religious  periodical  in  Cincinnati) :  Kri- 
tisch-Praktischer  Commentar  uber  das  N.  T.,  vol.  i.  on  Matthew  (Cincinnati,  1860).  It  is  now 
being  translated  into  English  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  D.  D.  WHEDON  (Method. 
Episc.) :  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Marie,  for  popular  use  (New  York, 
1861).  T.  J.  CONANT  (Baptist) :  The  Gospel  by  Matthew.  The  Common  English  Version  and  the 
Received  Greek  Text;  with  a  Revised  Version  and  Critical  and  Philological  Notes ;  prepared 
for  the  Amer.  Bible  Union  (New  York,  1860).  Comp.  also  the  popular  Commentaries  on  the 
Gospels  by  A.  BARNES  (N.  S.  Presbyt.),  Prof.  OWEN  (N.  S.  Presbyt.)  and  Prof.  JACOBUS  (0.  S. 
Presbyt.),  and  ROBINSON'S  and  STRONG'S  Harmonies. — P.  S.] 

16.    FUNDAMENTAL  IDEA  AND  ORGANISM  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 

Jesus,  the  offspring  of  David,  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Covenant.  His  doctrine  and  His 
life  embody  the  essence  and  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy — Judaism  is  its  funda 
mental  idea  and  import, — thus  proving  that  He  was  the  promised  Christ  of  God.  But,  on  this 
very  ground,  His  history  presents  a  continual  antagonism  with  the  spurious  and  degenerate 
Judaism,  represented  by  the  hierarchy  of  His  age.  In  this  conflict,  while  outwardly  succumb 
ing,  He  achieves  that  triumph  by  which  His  eternal  kingdom  is  established.  He  dies, — but  as 
the  great  atoning  sacrifice  by  which  the  world  is  reconciled  to  God ;  and  this  reconciliation 
constitutes  the  basis  of  His  kingdom. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  presents  to  us  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Cove 
nant.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  the  law,  of  the  priesthood,  of  the  genealogies,  of  history,  of  suffer 
ings,  and  of  death, — in  a  word,  the  Gospel  of  the  promised  and  accomplished  atonement,  of  the 
predicted  and  achieved  triumph. 

As  fulfilling  the  Old  Covenant,  Jesus  Christ  transforms  the  typical  Theocracy  into  the  ever 
lasting  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  that  in  His  capacity  as  eternal  Prophet,  High  Priest,  and  Kingt  . 
•-£.  e.,  as  the  true  Christ. 

Part  First. 

Jesus  comes  into  this  world,  as  the  true  theocratic  Messiah,  to  fulfil  the  Old  Covenant.  Ha 
remains  nnknown  to,  and  unrecognized  by,  the  outward  and  worldly  Theocracy  of  His  day; 
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yea,  he  was  rejected  and  cast  out.    Hence  He  is  destined  to  undertake  His  Messianic  pilgrimage 

in  obscurity  and  humility ;  but  He  is  glorified  and  attested  by  God. 

1st  Section. — Prophetic  types  of  the  Messiah  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah,  (Ch.  i.  1-17). 

2cZ  Section. — Jesus,  as  miraculously  conceived  by  His  mother  in  faith,  or  in  the  mystery  of  His 
incarnation,  is  not  recognized  even  by  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  house  of  David 
(Joseph),  till  attested  by  an  angel  from  heaven  (Vers.  18-25). 

*d  Section.— On  His  appearance  upon  earth,  He  is  rejected,  despised,  and  persecuted  by  th 
theocratic  city,  the  theocratic  priesthood,  and  royalty ;  but  owned  by  God  in  signs  from 
heaven,  in  the  adoration  of  wise  men  from  the  heathen  world,  in  His  miraculous  and  Divino 
preservation,  effected  by  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  by  His  concealment  during  His  youth  iu 
the  obscurity  of  Galilee  (Ch.  ii.). 

4th  Section. — On  entering  upon  His  public  ministry,  Jesus  remained  still  unknown,  even  to 
those  who  had  humbled  themselves  and  professed  penitence  in  Israel.  In  the  baptism  unto 
repentance  He  receives  His  solemn  consecration  unto  the  death  which  He  was  to  accom 
plish,  while  at  the  same  time  He  is  owned  and  glorified  by  the  Father  as  His  beloved  Son, — 
the  whole  blessed  Trinity  shedding  its  lustre  around  Him,  and  His  advent  being  announced 
by  His  special  messenger,  John  (Ch.  iii.). 

5th  Section. — Jesus  renouncing  the  world,  and  commencing  His  conquest  of  it.  "While  prepar 
ing  for  the  public  discharge  of  His  office,  He  has  to  encounter  the  threefold  temptation  of 
Satan,  corresponding  to  the  threefold  form  in  which  a  worldly  minded  people  had  shaped 
to  themselves  their  hopes  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  Jesus  is  constrained  to  conceal  His  dignity 
from  the  people,  and  to  commence  His  work  in  the  despised  district  of  Galilee.  But  God 
glorifies  Him  in  the  homage  paid  to  Him  by  His  disciples  and  the  people  (Ch.  iv.). 

Part  Second. 

Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  true  Messiah  in  His  continual  conflict  with  the  spurious 
notions  entertained  by  the  Jews  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  proves  Himself  the  promised 
Prophet,  King,  and  High  Priest. 
1st  Section. — Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  Prophet  : 

a.  As  Teacher  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Ch.  v.  to  vii.). 
&.  As  Wonder-worker  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  attesting  and  confirming  His  word 

(Ch.  viii.  and  ix.). 
2d  Section. — Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  King : 

a.  As  Shepherd  of  His  people,  in  sending  to  the  scattered  sheep  His  twelve  Apostles,  en 
dowed  with  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Ch.  x.). 

6.  By  bringing  out  clearly  the  fact  that  He  has  not  been  owned  as  Prophet,  and  by  mani 
festing  His  royal  dignity  (Ch.  xi.). 

c.  By  proving  Himself  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  Lord  of  the  people,  Conqueror  of  the  king 
dom  of  Satan,  the  future  Judge  of  His  foes,  and  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  love, 
or  of  the  family  of  the  saints  (Ch.  xii.). 

d.  By  presenting  in  parables  the  foundation  and  the  development  of  His  kingdom 
through  all  its  phases,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination  (Ch.  xiii.  1-51). 

Id  Section. — Christ  manifests  Himself  as  the  High  Priest  in  His  -jufferings; — being  rejected, 
a.  By  His  own  city,  Nazareth  (Ch.  xiii.  52-58). 
5.  By  the  political  despotism  of  Herod,  the  ruler  of  Galilee  (Ch.  xiv.). 

c.  By  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  theological  authorities  of  th« 
schools  (Ch.  xv.). 

d.  By  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  or  the  theocratical  authorities  of  the  whole  corn* 
try  (Ch.  xvi.  1-12). 
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Part  Third. 

Christ  presents  the  future  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  opposition  to  the  traditional 
form  of  the  ancient  world  and  Theocracy. 

1st  Section. — The  Church  in  its  prophetic  character,  as  confessing  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  the  legal  opinions  concerning  Him  entertained  by  the  synagogue : 
a.  The  Church  as  confessing  Christ  (Ch.  xvi.  18-20). 

I.  The  Church  as  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  contrast  to  that  worldly  fear  of  tLa 
cross  by  which  He  is  tempted  (Vers.  21-28). 

c.  The  Church  as  a  spiritual  communion,  in  opposition  to  the  solitary  tents  of  spurions 
separation  from  the  world  as  exhibited  in  the  history  of  anchoretism  and  monasticism 
(Ch.  xvii.  1-8). 

d.  The  Church  as  wholly  unknown  and  hidden  (Vers.  9-13). 

e.  The  Church  as  wonder-working  by  the  spiritual  power  of  prayer  and  fasting  (Vers. 
14-21). 

/.  The  Church  in  its  human  weakness  (Vers.  22,  23). 

g.  The  Church  as  free,  and  yet  voluntarily  subject,  and  paying  tribute  to  the  old  tempi* 

(Vers.  24-27). 
%d  Section. — The  priestly  order  in  the  Church  of  Christ : 

a.  The  hierarchy  of  the  service  of  love  (Ch.  .xviii.  1-14). 

6.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  (Vers.  15-20). 

e.  Absolution  in  the  Church  (Vers.  21-35). 
3d  Section.—  The  priestly  family  in  the  Church : 

a.  Marriage  in  the  Church  (Ch.  xix.  1-12). 

5.  Children  in  the  Church  (Vers.  1.3-15). 
c.  Property  in  the  Church  (Vers.  16-23). 

4th  Section. — Future  kingly  manifestation  of  the  Church  : 

a.  Glorious  reward  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  all  who  renounce  the  world  (Vers.  27-30). 
1.  Reward  by  free  grace  (Ch.  xx.  1-16). 

Part  Fourth. 

Christ  surrendering  Himself  to  the  Messianic  faith  of  His  people. 

1st  Section. — Full  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  end  (Ch.  xx.  17-19). 

%d  Section.— Places  at  the  right  and  the  left  of  His  throne,  and  of  His  priestly  cross  (Vers. 
20-28). 

Bd  Section. — The  courtly  pride  which  would  prevent  those  who  are  poor  and  needy  from  com 
ing  to  the  Lord,  and  manifestation  of  Christ  as  King  of  mercy  (Vers.  29-33). 

4th  Section. — Prophetic  Hosanna  of  the  people,  and  amazement  of  Jerusalem  (Ch.  xxi.  1-11). 

6th  Section. — Purification  of  the  temple ;  residence  of  the  King  in  His  temple. 

a.  The  house  of  prayer  and  of  mercy,  in  opposition  to  the  den  of  thieves  (Vers.  12-14), 

6.  The  children  in  the  temple,  and  the  high  priests  and  Scribes  (Vers.  15,  16). 

c.  The  barren  fig  tree  covered  with  foliage,  but  without  fruit,  on  the  Temple  Mount. 

Symbolical  curse  of  the  priesthood  (Vers.  17-22). 
9th  Section. — Assaults  of  the  outward  Theocracy  on  the  King  in  His  temple: 

a.  Assault  of  the  high  priests  and  elders,  and  triumph  of  the  Lord  (Oh.  xxi.  23-xxii.  14), 
5.  Assault  of  the  Herodians,  or  of  the  political  party,  and  triumph  of  the  Lord  (Vers. 

15-22). 

c.  Assault  of  the  Sadducees,  and  triumph  of  the  Lord  (Vers.  23-33). 

d.  Assault  of  the  Pharisees,  and  triumph  of  the  Lord  (Vers.  34-46).         ' 

7th  Section. — Final  judgment  of  Christ  upon  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes.     Christ  of  His  own 
accord  \eaves  the  temple  (Ch.  xxiii.  to  xxiv.  1). 
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Part  Fifth. 

Final  and  fullest  manifestation  of  Christ  as  the  Prophet;  or,  discourses  of  the  Lord  con 
«erning  the  "  last  tilings." 
1st  Section.—  The  general  judgment  ;  or,  the  end  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  the  world  (Oh.  xxr? 

2-41). 

8<Z  Section.  —  Judgment  on  the  rulers  of  the  Church  (Yers.  42-51). 
3d  Section.  —  Judgment  upon  the  Church  itself  (Oh.  xxv.  1-13). 
4th  Section.  —  The  final  judgment  as  retribution  (Vers.  14-30). 
5th  Section.  —  The  final  judgment  as  separation  (Vers.  31-41). 

Part  Sixth. 

Final  Jind  fullest  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the  High  Priest  in  His  sufferings. 
1st  Section.—  Certitude  of  the  Lord,  and  incertitude  of  His  enemies  (Ch.  xxvi.  1-3). 
2d  Section.  —  The  anointing  to  the  burial;  or,  the  loving  woman  and  the  traitor  (Vers.  4-16) 
3d  Section.—  The  Passover  and  the  Eucharist  (Vers.  17-29). 
4:th  Section.  —  Promises  of  the  disciples  and  Christ  in  Gethsemane  (Vers.  30-46). 
5th  Section.—  The  traitor,  the  defender,  and  the  disciples  generally  (Vers.  47-56). 
Qth  Section.—  Caiaphas  (Vers.  57-68). 
Vth  Section.  —  Peter  (Vers.  69-75). 

8th  Section.  —  Judas  and  the  high  priests  (Ch.  xxvii.  1-10). 
Qth  Section.  —  Pilate,  the  Jews,  and  the  band  of  soldiers  (Vers.  11-31). 
IQth  Section.—  Golgotha  (Vers.  32-56). 
llth  Section.—  The  burial  and  the  sealing  of  the  tomb  (Vers.  57-66). 

Part  Seventh. 

Christ  in  His  full  I/singly  glory  (Ch.  xxviii.). 
1st  Section.  —  The  angel  from  heaven  (Vers.  1-8). 

2d  Section.  —  The  Lord,  and  the  women  worshipping  Him  (Vers.  9,  10). 
Sd  Section.  —  Judaism  and  its  saying;  or,  impotent  end  of  the  old  world  (Vers.  11-15). 
4:th  Section.  —  Almighty  rule  of  Christ,  and  His  kingdom  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Vers.  16-20). 

Note.  —  The  view  lately  broached  by  Delitzsch  (in  the  Essay:  Neue  Untersuchungen  uber  Entstehung  der  kanoni- 
scJien  Evangelien,  Part  I.,  Leipz.,  1853),  on  the  connection  between  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Pentateuch,  is  ex. 
ceedingly  ingenious,  although  somewhat  strained.  Delitzsch  sets  out  by  selecting  the  passage  in  Matthew  v.  17,  "lam 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,"  etc.,  as  containing  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  Gospel.  Thus  far  we  agree  with 
him  ;  but  we  demur  to  his  inference  from  this  verse,  that  not  only  has  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy,  in  all  its  parts, 
been  fulfilled  in  the  life  of  the  Lord,  but  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Gospel  is  such,  that  its  five  parts  correspond  to,  and 
fulfil,  the  five  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  Our  author  proceeds  to  prove  this  hypothesis  by  showing  how  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew,  or  the  Book  of  the  Genesis  of  Christ,  corresponds  with  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Similarly  as  the  Book  of  Exodua 
opens  with  the  murder  of  the  Hebrew  infants  in  Egypt,  so  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew  with  that  of  the  infants  in 
Bethlehem.  In  general,  many  and  striking  points  of  analogy  are  brought  out.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is,  of  course, 
the  counterpart  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  Again,  Matt.  vlii.  1  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus:  the  cleansing  of 
the  leper  pointing  to  the  corresponding  legal  ordinances.  Still  further,  Matt.  x.  1  corresponds  to  the  Book  of  Numbers,— 
the  numbering  of  the  twelve  tribes  being  fulfilled  in  the  selection  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Lastly,  the  portion  correspond 
ing  to  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  commences  with  ch.  xix.,  when  the  ministry  in  Galilee  ceases,  and  that  in  Judaea  be 
gins.  In  this  case  Genesis  and  Leviticus  evidently  would  be  too  short,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  too  long.  The  same 
disproportion  would  apply  to  the  single  parts.  The  hypothesis  is  ingenious,  but  fanciful,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  over 
rating  a  supposed  formal  correspondence  at  the  expense  of  the  inward  and  material  correspondence.  The  main  thing  to 
be  kept  in  view  is  the  great  fact,  that  the  Old  Testament  Theocracy  itself  w»s  fulfilled—  ret  in  the  letter,  but  in  ti  e  spirit- 
by  the  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the  New  Testament. 
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PART  FIRST. 

JESUS  comes  into  this  world,  as  the  Messiah  of  the  true  Theocracy,  to  fulfil  the 
Old  Covenant.  He  remains  unknown  to  and  unrecognized  by  the  outward  and  secular 
Theocracy  of  His  day.  Rejected  and  cast  out  by  His  own,  He  undertakes  secretly 
His  first  Messianic  pilgrimage  into  Egypt.  But  He  is  glorified  and  attested  by  God. 


FIRST    SECTION. 
PROPHETIC  TYPES  OF  THE  MESSIAH,   IN  THE   GENEALOGY  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 

CHAPTER  I.  1-17  (Luke  iii.  23-38). 

OOHTEJTTS  :—  1.  Superscription.— 2.  Fundamental  Idea.— 3.  The  Three  Divisions  of  the  Genealogy.— 4.  Number  of  tne 

Generations. 

1  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham. 

2  Abraham  begat  Isaac  ;  David  the  king '  begat  Solomon — 
Isaac  begat  Jacob  ;  of  her  that  had  been  the  wife  of  Uriat , 
Jacob  begat  Judas  and  his  brethren  ;             7  Solomon  begat  Roboam  ; 

3  Judas  begat  Phares  and  Zava —  Roboam  begat  Abia  ; 

of  Thamar  ;  Abia  begat  Asa  ; 

Phares  begat  Esrom  ;  8  Asa  begat  Josaphat ; 
Esrom  begat  Aram  ;  Josaphat  begat  Joram  ; 

4  Aram  begat  Aminadab  ;  Joram  begat  Ozias  ; 
Aminadab  begat  Naasson  ;  9  Ozias  begat  Joatham  ; 
Naasson  begat  Salmon  ;                                        Joatham  begat  Achaz  ; 

5  Salmon  begat  Booz —  Achaz  begat  Ezekias  ; 

of  Racliab  ;  10  Ezekias  begat  Manasses  ; 
Booz  begat  Obed —  Manasses  begat  Amon  ; 

of  Ruth  ;  Amon  begat  Josias  ; 

Obed  begat  Jesse  ;  11  Josias  begat  Jechonias  and  his  brethren, 

6  Jesse  begat  David  the  king ;  about   the   time   they  were    carried 

away  (/xeroiKeo-ta)  to  Babylon  ; 

12  And  after  they  were  brought  to  Babylon — 
Jechonias  begat  Salathiel ; 

Salathiel  begat  Zorobabel ; 

13  Zorobabel  begat  Abiud  ; 
Abiud  begat  Eliakim ; 
Eliakim  begat  Azor  j 
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14  Azor  begat  Sacioc  ; 
Sadoc  begat  Achim  ; 
Achim  begat  Eliud  ; 

15  Eliud  begat  Eleazar  ; 
Eleazar  begat  Mattbau  ; 
Mattlian  begat  Jacob  ; 

16  Jacob    begat    Joseph,   the    husband    of 

Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who 

is  called  Christ  [the  Messiah].* 

17  So  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David,  are  fourteen  generations;  and  Ironu 
David,  until  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon,  are  fourteen  generations  ;  and  from 
tne  carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ,  are  fourteen  generations. 

i  Ver.  G.—  [The  title  6  /8o(nAei5s,  the  king,  is  repeated  in  the  tea-tux  receptus  with  the  majority  of  MSS.  and  retained 
by  Meyer,  Wordsworth,  Lange,  but  omitted  by  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions,  and  in  the  critical  editions  of  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford  (in  'his  fourth  ed.).  The  repetition  maybe  defended  on  the  ground  of  emphasis  as  giv 
ing  a  clue  to  the  design  of  this  genealogy  and  showing  the  kingship  of  Christ,  the  heir  of  the  whole  theocracy.  Dr.  Words 
worth  makes  use  of  the  textua  receptus  as  an  argument  for  his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  two  genealogies:  "The  gene 
alogy  of  5t.  Matthew  is  Christ's  official  succession  to  David  as  a  king  (see  ver.  6,  where  David  is  twice  called  6  Pa.(ri\fvs). 
That  of  St.  Luke  is  the  derivation  of  his  origin  from  David  as  a  man,—  hence  he  traces  the  Lord's  pedigree  further  back 
ward,  even  to  the  first  man,  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human  race."  Dr.  W.,  following  the  fathers,  regards  both  geneal 
ogies  as  the  pedigrees  of  Joseph,  not  of  Mary.—  P.  8.] 

*  [The  authorized  English  version  of  the  Greek  Testament  after  the  latest  standard  edition  of  the  American  Bible  So 
ciety  (New  York,  1SG2),  is  made  the  basis  of  this  Commentary,  and  all  occasional  corrections  are  included  in  brackets 
(/tee  the  Preface).  But  in  this  section  which  contains  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  I  have  deviated  from  the  rule  and  conform 
ed  to  the  new  German  version  of  Lange  in  three  points:  1,  in  the  order  and  arrangement,  with  the  view  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  three  divisions  or  periods  of  Christ's  ancestry  ;  2,  in  omitting  the  oft  repeated  and  unnecessary  and  (for  the 
Greek  5e)  between  the  members  of  the  pedigree;  3,  in  italicizing  the  female  ancestry  of  Christ,  ver.  3,  5,  and  6;  comp. 
Comment,  p.  49.  Italics  then  do  not  indicate  here  additions  to  the  Greek  text,  as  in  the  Common  V<  rsion,  which,  in  this 
genealogy,  only  supplies  the  words  :  "  that  had  been  the  wife,"  ver.  6.  As  regards  the  spelling  of  proper  nouns  I  have  (in 


, 

the  text,  not  in  the  notes)  adhered  to  the  C.  V.,  although  in  a  revision  of  the  English  Bible  (which  is  in  no  way  attempted 
in  this  Commentary)  uniformity  in  the  spelling  should  undoubtedly  be  aimed  at  as  much  as  possible,  and  Hebrew  names 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  conformed  to  the  Hebrew,  Greek  names  to  the  Greek  spelling.  Thus  in  this  genealogy  Juduh  should 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  The  expression  j8i'/8Aoy  ytveffews 
might  be  rendered,  book  of  the  nativity,  and  hence  be 
applied  in  a  move  extended  sense  to  the  whole  Gospel. 
But  it  may  also  mean  genealogy,  genealogical  table, 
pedigree  ;  and  this  is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
meaning.  It  is  supported,  1)  by  the  analogy  of  Gen. 
v.  1  (Sept.)  ;  2)  by  the  reference  in  ver.  18,  TOV  8e 
XpiffToD  r)  yeveffjS)  and  in  ii.  1,  TOV  Se  "IrjcroD 


be  substituted  for  Judan,  Pharfz  for  Phares,  Jlezron  for  jEtrom,  Ram  for  Aram,  Nahshnn  for  Xaagxrm,  Boaz  for  £ot,z, 
Bahal)  for  I'achal/,  Uriah  for  Uriafi,  Rehoboam  for  Roboam,  Jeluwhaplutt  for  Jonnphat,  Uzziah  for  Ozids,  Jothctni  foi 
Joatham,  Ahuz  for  Aclutz,  Hezekiah  for  Ezckiaa.  Josiah  for  Joxias,  Jecoiriah  for  Jechoniax,  Zerubbabel  for  Zorobabel, 
Zadoo  for  Sadoc.  Comp.  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  dictionaries ;  Dr.  Geo.  Campbell's  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  with 
preliminary  dissertations,  Lond.  1834,  Diss.  xii.  Pt.  iii.  10-14;  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant's  "Kevised  Version  of  Matthew,' 
B»W  York,  1860,  p.  2.-P.  S.] 

the  most  important  respect,  also  the  line  of  Mary, 
though  she  was  descended  from  David  through  an 
other  branch  (Luke  i.  27  ;  Rom.  i.  I).  In  Joseph's 
line  of  descent,  the  grand  characteristics  which  dis 
tinguish  the  line  of  Jesus  appear  in  the  most  striking 
manner ;  viz.,  its  spiritual  nobility,  its  humiliations 
and  consecrations  in  the  progress  of  history,  ita 
glorious  elevation,  and  its  tragic  reverses.  It  waa 
necessary  that  even  in  His  line  of  descent  the  Lord 
should  be  marked  out  as  the  chosen  sacrificial  Lamb 
of  Israel  and  of  the  world. 

The  line  of  descent,  as  traced  by  Matthew,  pre 
sents  various  difficulties. — First,  in  the  way  of  omis 
sions.  The  table  gives  Rahab  as  the  great-grand 
mother  of  David.  Yet  she  lived  about  400,  or,  more 
precisely,  306  years  before  David  was  bofn.  "  This 
difficulty,"  remarks  de  Wette,  "  is  connected  witn 
the  statement  in  Ruth  iv.  20,  according  to  which  the 
line  between  David  and  Nabshon  is  represented  as 
consisting  of  only  four  generations."  Besides,  in  the 
second  division "  of  the  genealogy,  the  names  of 
Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  are  omitted,  which, 
according  to  1  Chron.  iii.  11,  12,  must  be  inserted 
between  Joram  and  Ozias ;  also  the  name  of  Jehoia 
kim,  which,  according  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  6 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  8,  should  come  in  between  Josiah  and  Jeco- 
niah  or  Jehoiachin.  These  omissions  were  evidently 
made  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  generations  from 
David  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  fourteen.  But 
for  this  Matthew  must  have  had  a  sufficient  reason. 
According  to  some  critics,  the  arrangement  of  the 
genealogical  table  was  designed  merely  to  aid  the 
memory.  Others  have  imagined  that  it  bore  refer 
ence  to  certain  cabalistic  ideas.  W.  Hoflmaun  ex- 


Jesus,  Joshua,  ysmJirp  (Ex.  xxiv.  13  ;  Num.  xiii. 
16),  or  Si'li*  —  as  the  name  was  written  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  (Neh.  vii.  7)  —  God  is  helper,  or 
deliverer. 

Christ,  X  p  i  a-  T  6  s,  rPtt5B  ,  anointed  :  the  official 
designation  of  priests,  Lev.  iv.  3  ;  v.  10  ;  Ps.  cv. 
15  ;—  of  kings,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  10  ;  Ps.  ii.  2  ;  Dan. 
ix.  25,  26.  In  1  Kings  xix.  16  we  also  read  of 
anointing  to  the  prophetic  office.  The  inspired  teach 
ing  of  the  prophets  led  Israel  to  look  for  salvation  in 
and  through  a  personal  Messiah,  who,  although  rep 
resented  in  the  first  place  as  the  anointed  King  of 
the  stock  of  David,  was  also  invested  with  the  at 
tributes  of  perfect  Prophet  and  of  High  Priest. 

Vcrs.  2-16.  From  the  expression  "Jacob  begat 
Joseph,"  ver.  16,  we  gather  that  we  have  here  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph,  and  not  that  of  Mary.  But 
why  should  the  Evangelist  present  this  genealogy  to 
his  readers?  Joseph  was  descended  from  David 
through  the  legitimate  royal  line  of  the  house  of 
David  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  Jesus,  the 
adoptive  son  of  Joseph,  was  the  legal  heir  to  the 
throne  of  David.  But  this  line  of  descent  was.  in 


CRAP.  I.  1-17. 
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•>lains  the  discrepancy  (dan  Lcben  Jcsu,  etc.,  Stutt- 
»art,  1836)  by  the  supposition  that  there  was  some 
confusion  in  t.!ie  genealogical  table  which  Matthew 
ased.  According  to  Koran!  ( Ki'anyclienkritik,  p. 
ISM),  the  '  leacendonte  of  the  heathen  Jezebel  to  t!ie 
fourth  generation  were  omitted,  in  strict  accordance 
•with  (tie  Decalogue.  Thus  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and 
Amazi  ih  wuru  left,  out.  Jehoiakim  also  was  omitted, 
*xr;u:st",  in  reference  to  the  Theocracy,  he  and  Je- 
^oiucbiii  really  formed  but  one  link  in  the  great 
ctiain,  and  the  first  was  the  less  worthy  of  commem 
oration.  But  none  of  the  above  suggestions  supplies 
a  valid  reason  for  the  omissions.  The  true  explana 
tion  appears  to  be,  that  all  the  individuals  omitted 
by  the  Evangelist  had,  in  one  respect  or  another,  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct  links  in 
the  theocratic  chain.  Ahaziah  was  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hand  of  his  mother  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahaz, 
king  of  Israel.  Joash  deserved  the  title  of  sove 
reign  merely  so  long  as  he  continued  under  the  guid 
ance  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  who  was  the  king's  son- 
in-law.  After  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  he  yielded 
entirely  to  the  influence  of  a  godless  court.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Jehoiada  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
the  kings,  but  not  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  16).  In 
accordance  with  an  express  prophetic  declaration, 
Amaziah  was"  destroyed  on  account  of  his  impeni 
tence — according  to  the  Sept. — by  God  (2  Chron. 
xxv.  16,  27).  Jehoiakim  was  forcibly  made  king  of 
Judah  by  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4). 
Similarly  Zodokiah  was  left  out,  as  having  been 
merely  a  creature  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  also 
because,  as  brother  of  Jehoiachin,  he  formed  no  new 
*  link  between  Jehoiachin  and  Salathiel.  Assir  also 
is  passed  over,  because  no  political  importance  at 
taches  to  his  life,  which  was  passed  in  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  (Comp.  W.  Hoffmann,  1.  c.,  p.  152;  K. 
Eofmanri,  Weisaagung  und  Erfullung,  ii.  37.) 

Further,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  third  division 
contains  only  thirteen  generations,  counting  Joseph 
as  the  twelfth,  and  adding  Jesus  as  the  thirteenth. 
By  this  Matthew  evidently  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  name  of  Mary  was  here  to  be  inserted  in  the  gene 
alogy  ;  for  in  so  important  a  matter  he  could  not 
have  made  a  mistake.  Nor  can  we  admit  the  suppo 
sition  tnat  he  counted  the  name  of  Jechoniah  twice, — 
the  second  time  ns  anew  founding  the  Messianic  line 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  At  any  rate,  the  Evan 
gelist  wished  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact,  that  Joseph 
was  not  the  natural  father  of  Jesus.  Accordingly, 
there  is  a  sudden  break  in  the  natural  order  of  the 
genealogy  :  Abraham  begat  etc.,  Jacob  begat  Joseph ; 
and  an  expression  is  introduced  which  forcibly  points 
to  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin. 
Another  point  claims  our  attention.  According 
to  Jewish  law,  a  stain  attached  to  each  of  the  four 
females— Tiiamar,  Rahab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsheba— 
introduced  by  Matthew  into  the  genealogy.  But  we 
can  scarcely  infer  from  this  circumstance,  with  Starke, 
that  they  are  specially  mentioned  in  order  to  show 
that  Christ  was  not  ashamed  of  poor  sinners,  since  He 
derived  from  such  His  human  nature,  and  had  re 
ceived  them  as  His  own  people ;  for  it  is  beyond 
question  that  Jesus  was  conceived  by  Mary  without 
any  taint  of  sin.  It  was  rather  the  object  of  the 
Evangelist  to  point  out  to  his  Jewish  readers  a  higher 
righteousness  than  that  external  and  ceremonial  sane- 
til  y  which  the  Pharisees  extolled.  No  doubt  Thamar 
conceived  Pharcs,  knowing  that  she  committed  in- 
Best  ;  while  Judah,  although  not  aware  who  she  was, 
was  guilty  of  fornication.  Still,  it  was  under  the 


impulse  of  faith,  though  fanatical  and  sadly  mis 
directed,  that  Thamar  took  that  strange  and  sinful 
step.  She  was  re.-olved,  at  all  hazards,  to  become 
one  of  the  mothers  of  God's  chosen  race.  By  faith, 
Thamar  rose  over  the  guilt  of  incest,  and  Rahab  over 
her  former  degradation  of  being  a  heathen  and  a 
harlot.  By  her  heroic  faith,  Ruth,  though  pure  anC 
unblamable,  yet  a  heathen,  attained  such  (H.-stinvtion, 
that  one  of  the  books  in  the  Old  Testament  canon 
bears  her  name ;  while  Bathsheba,  David's  accom 
plice  in  adultery,  became  the  partner  of  his  penitence 
and  his  throne. 

In  the  arrangement  and  division  of  the  genea 
logical  tree  of  Jesus,  Matthew  was  undoubtedly  in 
fluenced  by  the  Old  Testament  symbolism  of  num 
bers.  The  grand  general  arrangement  into  three 
groups  (patriarchs,  kings,  and  persons  of  royal  ex 
traction)  presents  an  ascending  and  descending  line. 
In  the  first  fourteen  generations  there  is  a  gradual 
ascent  (in  a  secular  point  of  view),  culminating  in 
royalty.  The  second  series  consists  of  a  line  of  royal 
personages,  gradually  inclining  downwards.  The 
third  begins  during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
forms  a  descending  line,  which  finally  terminates  in 
Joseph  the  carpenter.  Still,  the  main  point  in  this 
arrangement  is  the  number  three.  Three  is  the  grand 
spiritual  number.  In  spite  of  the  sins  and  the  apos 
tasy  of  some  of  the  representatives  of  David,  that 
line  always  continued  specially  set  apart  by  God  and 
for  God,  constituting  a  hereditary  spiritual  nobility  in 
the  midst  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  of  the  world  at 
large.  In  it  the  hereditary  blessing  of  Abraham  waa 
more  and  more  concentrated, — both  the  blessing  op 
the  promise  and  the  blessing  of  faith.  Each  of  these 
three  groups  was  again  subdivided  into  a  series  of  four 
teen — twice  seven.  The  number  seven  denotes  the 
full  development  of  nature  up  to  its  consecration  and 
transfiguration.  Two  is  the  number  of  contrast — 
of  sex,  of  life.  Accordingly,  the  number  fourteen 
would  indicate  that  the  development  of  a  genea 
logical  line  had  reached  its  completion.  The  number 
three,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  perfect  eleva 
tion  of  this  perfect  natural  development  of  nature 
into  the  sphere  of  spiritual  consecration.  Hence  the 
forty-two  generations  point  to  the  spiritual  consecra 
tion  of  the  theocratic  line  culminating  in  Him  who 
was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  Israelites  wandered  for  forty  years  (a  round  num 
ber  for  forty-two)  through  the  wilderness,  and  had  in 
all  forty-two  encampments.  Thus,  in  rel'erence  both 
to  time  and  space,  the  old  race  had  to  pass  as  it  were 
through  forty-two  stages  before  a  new  race  (in  the 
symbolical  sense)  sprang  up. 

We  can  here  but  briefly  discuss  the  relation  be 
tween  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  according  to  Matthew, 
and  the  same  as  given  by  Luke.  So  far  as  their  ar 
rangement  is  concerned,  we  notice,  that  while  the 
first  genealogy  descends  from  the  progenitor,  the 
second  ascends  from  the  last  scion  ;  and  that,  while 
Matthew  begins  with  Abraham,  Luke  goes  beyond 
the  father  of  the  faithful  to  Adam,  the  first  progeni 
tor  of  the  human  race,  and  to  God  its  Creator. 
Again,  so  far  as  the  contents  of  the  two  tables  aie 
concerned,  we  find  that  from  David  downwards  the 
names  are  for  the  most  part  different,  and  manifestly 
constitute  two  different  lines,  which  coincide  only  in 
the  names  of  Zorobabcl  and  Salathiel.  Matthew's  line 
passes  from  David  to  Solomon,  while  that  of  Luk« 
passes  from  David  to  his  son  Nathan.  In  Matthew's 
line,  the  parent  of  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  is  called 
Jacob,  while  in  that  of  Luke  he  is  designated  Eli 
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The  same  discrepancy  extends  over  the  whole  table, 
— always  assuming  that  the  apparent  coincidence  of 
the  two  lines  in  Zorobabel  and  Salathicl  is  simply 
due  to  similarity  of  names.  From  the  earliest  period, 
various  explanations  of  this  difficulty  have  been  sug 
gested.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that,  by  a  marriage 
according  to  the  law  of  Lev-irate  (Dcut.  xxv.  5-10), 
the  two  I'.iies  had  converged  in  one  link.  Julius 
Africanus  (according  to  Eusebius,  E.  H.  I.  7)  sug 
gested  that  Eli  died  childless,  that  Jacob  espoused 
his  widow,  and  was  the  real  father  of  Joseph.  But 
then,  according  to  the  law,  Eli  alone  would  in  that 
case  have  been  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Joseph 
(Deut.  xxv.  6).  Ambrosius  reversed  the  above  hy 
pothesis  :  Eli,  he  supposed,  was  the  real,  and  Jacob 
the  nominal  father.  But  in  that  case  the  same  dif 
ficulty  recurs.  Other  hypotheses  are  even  less  plau 
sible.  The  view  most  commonly  adopted  is  that  of 
Helvicus  (nee  Winer's  Real-Wdrterb.  art.  /esM.«), 
according  to  which,  Luke  is  supposed  to  furnish  the 
maternal  genealogy ;  so  that  the  Eli  mentioned  in 
Luke  iii.  23  was  the  father  of  Mary,  and,  as  father-in- 
law  of  Joseph,  was  called  his  father.  The  objection 
of  Winer,  that  in  such  case  Luke  would  not  have  em 
ployed  the  terms  rov  'H\i,  may  be  met  by  a  reference 
to  the  similar  expression  TOV  Qeov,  where,  of  course, 
it  could  not  be  intended  to  represent  God  as  the 
natural  Father  of  Adam.  The  objection,  that  the 
Jews  were  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  genealogical 
record  of  females,  does  not  apply  here,  as  Jesus  had 
no  natural  father.  Besides,  down  to  Eli,  the  geneal 
ogy  given  is  that  of  males.  Lastly,  so  far  as  the  pro 
priety  of  the  thing  was  concerned,  Luke  also  inserts 
the  name  of  Joseph,  as  being  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
the  father  of  Jesus.  This  hypothesis  has  been 
adopted  by  many  modern  expositors,  as  Bengel, 
Heumann,  Paulus,  Kuinoel,  Wiestler,  W.  Hoffmann 
(Leben  Jesn,  p.  148).*  It  was  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plan  of  Luke's  Gospel  to  follow  up  the 
genealogical  line  boyond  Abraham  to  Adam  and  God, 
so  as  to  present  the  Lord  both  as  the  Son  of  man  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  to  trace  the  actual  lineage  of  Jesus,  and  con 
sequently  that  of  his  mother  Mary ;  while  Matthew 
in  this  respect  also  represented  the  theocratic  and 
legal  point  of  view. 

Proofs  and  parallel  passages: — Jesus,  Luke  i. 
31.  Christ,  Lev.  iv.  6,  16,  etc. ;  in  the  -New  Testa 
ment  everywhere.  Jesus  Christ,  John  xx.  31,  and 
in  many  other  places.  Son  of  David,  Ps.  cxxxii.  11 ; 
ISSL.  xi.  1 ;  Acts  xiii.  23  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5  ;  Rom.  i.  3  ; 
Matt.  xv.  22,'  xxi.  9,  xxii.  42.  Abraham,  Gen.  xii.  3, 

*  [For  another  and  a  remarkably  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  two  genealogies,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Lord  Arthur 
C.  Hervey's  article,  "  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ."  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible,  i.  p.  GC6.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  details  of  his  theory:  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  according 
to  Lord  Hervey.  /W//  the  LT.'IP  alodes  (in  Matthew  and  Luke) 
are  those  of  Joseph.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is 
"  Joseph's  genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of 
David  ;  i.  e.,  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom. 
ending  with  Christ  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St.  Luke's  is 
Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his  real  birth,  as 
David's  son,  and  thus  showing  why  he  was  heir  to  Solomon's 
crown."  Lord  Hervev  further  suggests,  "  that  Salatliie],  of 
the  house  of  Nathan,  became  heir  to  David's  throne  on  the 
failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  and  that  as  such  he 
and  his  descendants  were  transferred,  as  'sons  of  JecoMiah.' 
1o  the  royal  genealogical  table,  accord! >  g  to  the  principle  of 
.ne  Jewish  law,  laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11."  On  the  same 
-inciple,  the  other  divergences  of  the  two  genealogies  are 
*  plained,  till  wo  reach  .Matthan,  who  had  two  sons,  Jacob 
t  d  Heii.  The  elder  of  these,  Jacob,  whose  daughter  Mary 
eras  mother  of  the  Lord,  dying  without  male  issue,  the  suc 
cession  to  .the  throne  of  David  now  devolved  oil  Joseph,  the 
K>a  of  ileli.-- THE  EDINB.  TKANSLATOK." 


xxii.  18;  2  Sam.  vii.  12;  Gal.  iii.  16,  etc.,  etc. 
Isaac,  Gen.  xxi.  2,  3  ;  Rom.  ix.  7,  9.  Jacob,  Gen 
xxv.  26.  Judah,  Gen.  xxix.  35,  xlix.  10;  Heb.  vii 
14.  P/iarez  and  Zaralt,  Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  30 
Hezron  (Esroni),  1  Chron.  ii.  4,  5.  Aram  or  Ram% 
Ruth  iv.  19  (Hezron's  first-born  son  omitted,  1  CLron, 
ii.  9).  Antinadab,  1  Chron.  ii.  10.  Naashon,  Ex 
vi.  23.  Salmon,  1  Chron.  ii.  11;  Ruth  if.  20. 
Hahab,  Josh.  ii.  1,  vi.  23,  24.  Boaz,  Obcd,  Ruth  iv. 
13,  17.  Obed,  Jesse,  Ruth  iv.  22;  1  Chron.  ii.  12; 
1  Sam.  xx.  27;  1  Kings  xii.  16.  Jesse,  David, 

1  Chron.  ii.  15.     Solomon,  2  Sam.  xii.  24.     lloboam, 
Rchoboam,  1  Kings  xi.  43.     Abia,  Asa,  1  Kings  xv. 
2,    8.     Josaphat,  2  Chron.  xvi.  and  xvii.     Joram, 

2  Kings  viii.  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  1.     Alwzioli,  Joaah, 
Amaziah,  2  Kings  viii.  24;  xi.  2,  xii.  21 ;   1  ChroE. 
iii.  11.     Ozias  (or  Azaria/i),  2  Kings  xiv.  21.     Jo- 
atham,  2  Kings  xv.  "7 ;    2  Chron.  xxvi.  23.     Ahaz, 
2  Kings  xv.  38  ;   2  Chron.  xxvii.  9.     Ezekias  (Heze- 
liah),  2  Kings  xvi.  20  ;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  27.     Jlianas- 
ses,  2  Kings  xx.  21.     Amen,  2  Kings  xxi.  18.     Jo- 
xias,    2    Kings   xxi.    24.     Jechonias,   Jehoiakim,   2 
Kings  xxiii.  35.     The  Babylonish  captivity  (2  Kings 
xxv;    2    Chrou.   xxxvi.).     "  firi   noiat    tcinpus   iwn 
stride  tantum  sed  cum  latitudine,"  just  as  Jechonias 
and  his  brothers  were  not  born  at  one  and  the  same 
time.     On  three  different  occasions,  within  a  short 
period,  portions  of  the  people  were  carried  away,— • 
first,  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  then  under  that 
of  Jehoiachin,  and,  lastly,  under  Zedckiah.     But  the 
Evangelist  speaks  of  the  three  events  as  of  one,  be 
cause  the  captivity  began  under  the  first  of  these 
princes,  was  extended  under  the  second,  and  com 
pleted  under  the  third.— Salathicl,  (Pedaiah),  Zoro- : 
babel,    1    Chron.    iii.    18,  19.     Abiwl  (Haaaniah), 

1  Chron.  iii.  19.  Abiud,  Eliakim,  etc.,  Jewish  tra 
dition  (Temple  registers). 

DOCTBINAL  AND  ETHICAL, 

1.  Even  as  original  sin  has  tainted  all  mankind 
from  the  womb,  so,  and  much  more,  has  our  race 
participated  in  the  riches  of  Divine  grace.     Hence, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  hereditary  curse  and 
the  hereditary  blessing  have  always  appeared  side  by 
side — in  Cain  and  Abel,  in  Ham  and  Shem,  in  the 
case  of  the  heathen  world  and  of  Abraham.     Not 
only  has  the  curse  had  a  blessing  for  its  counterpart, 
but   on   each   successive  occasion  the  blessing  has 
widened  and  increased.     The  blessing  of  Shem  sur 
passed  that  of  Japhcth  ;  the  blessing  of  Judah,  that 
of  his  brethren  ;  and  the  blessing  of  David,  that  of 
all  Judah  and  Israel  beside.     This  contrast  of  blessing 
and  curse  led  to  that  between  the  religion  of  faith 
and  heathenism.     Not  that  the  hereditary  blessing 
of  Abraham  remained  wholly  unimpaired  by  the  curse 
that  flowed  from  Adam's  guilt.     Hence  it  was  neces 
sary  that  Christ  should  die  on  the  cross,  though  the 
covenant-blessing  centered  in    Him.     Still,  this  in 
fluence  of  transmitted  sin  could  not  destroy  either 
the  blessing  of  personal  faith  or  the  hereditary  bless 
ing  of  Abraham ;    and  now  that  all  promises  have 
been  fulfilled  in  Christ,  the  curse  of  original  sin  is, 
in  the  case  of  believers,  not  only  removed,  but  trans 
formed  into  blessing. 

2.  Abraham  was  tcld,  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."     It  was  not  said, 
"  In  thy  oral  tradition,"  or  "  In  thy  written  records." 
According  to  the  notions  of  many,  the  New  Testa 
ment  should  have  begun  with  a  list  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.     Instead  of  this,  however,  it  be 
gins  with  a  genealogical  tree.     Through  Abral'am'l 


CHAP.   I.    1-17. 


railh  tiic  blessing  had  descended  in  his  seed  as  an 
heirloom.  Antipa'dobaptists  overlook  this  m)rstery, 
oihi'i-vise  they  would  see  more  meaning  in  the  ad- 
tuission  of  infants  into  the  visible  Chureh. 

3.  Down  to  David,  Joseph's  line  of  descent  was 
i,he  same  as  that  of  Mary.     It  then  diverged  into  two 
branches.     While,  however,  the  royal  line  terminated 
In  tho  pious  carpenter,  Joseph,  the  line  of  Nathan, 
who,  though  one  of  David's  sons,  never  ascended  the 
throne,   was  selected    to   comprehend    the   chosen 
mother  of  the  Lord.     In  general,  the  greatest  num 
ber  of  the  humiliations  of  the  royal  house  occurred 
in   Joseph's   line.     In   it   the  godless  kings  appear 
in   contrast    to    the    pious.     Doubtless,    it   was    so 
ordered    that    the   affliction   and   obscurity  of    the 
house  of  David  should  serve  to  restore  its  spiritual 
glory. 

4.  Even  among  the  ancestors  of  Jesus,  the  bless 
ing   and   the    promised    salvation   was    transmitted 
through  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  legal  righteousness.     This   appears 
not  only  from  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  David,  the 
fathers  of  the  faithful,  and  fropi  the  pious  sovereigns 
among  their  descendants,  but  also  from  the  ances 
tresses  of  Jesus,  Thaniar,  Kahab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsbeba, 
specially  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist. 

5.  A  sacred  pedigree — which  may  be  regarded  as 
symboli/.ing  the  real  import  of  noble  descent  and 
hereditary  nobility,  whether  Christian  or  national — 
conferred  not  personal  holiness  on  the  Jewish  mon- 
archs.     Spirituality  was  the  attainment  of  the  indi 
vidual,  not  the  quality  of  the  race,  and  in  every  case 
the  combined  result  of  Divine  grace  and  human  free 
dom.     Still  less  could  we  suppose  that  the  sacrcdness 
of  the  pedigree  ultimately  manifested  itself  in  the 
advent  of  Christ  Himself.     Christ  sprung  from  the 
fathers  according  to  the  flesh :    this  was  His  only 
connection  with  them  through  Mary.     According  to 
the  Spirit,  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and,  as  such,  the 
new  and  perfect  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being, 
the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
The  genealogical  table  of  Jesus,  considered  as  the 
first  New  Testament  testimony  about  Him.  As  a 
testimony,  1.  to  His  human  nature ;  2.  to  His  he 
reditary  right ;  3.  to  His  Divine  character  and  mis- 
Bion. — The  genealogical  tree  of  Jesus  a  kind  of  law 
and  gospel  for  all  other  genealogical  trees,  from  the 
lowliest  to  the  highest. — The  genealogy  of  increasing 
life  compared  with  that  of  decreasing  life,  Gen.  v. — 
Christ's  human  extraction  viewed  in  the  light  of  His 
Divine  origin  (John  i.) :  His  human  descent  is  based 
on  the  Divine,  and  serves  to  reveal  it. — Contest  be 
tween  the  hereditary  blessing  of  Abraham  and  the 
hereditary  curse  of  his  race. — The  hereditary  bless 
ing  of  Abraham  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  infant  baptism. — The  family — its  import  at  all 
times  in  connection  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— The  pious  family  amidst  the  storms  of  the  world 
and  of  time.  1.  It  may  sink,  but  not  perish.* 
2.  It  endures,  because  it  resists.  3.  Its  apparent 
extinction  is  its  glorification. — The  sacred  birth 
of  Christ  and  the  second  birth  of  man  in  their 
agreement  and  their  difference.— Jesus  Christ  the 

*  [German  :  "  Ks  kann  sinken,  ixber  nieht  versinken  ; " 
it  may  g'j  down,  but  not  f/o  out.  Mr.  Edorsheim  translates: 
"It  may  sink,  but  not  utterly."  The  word-play  in  the  next 
lenience:  liKs  bcnteht.  weil  es  wi'lei-Mffht"  might  be  ren 
dered:  "It  stands  because  it  loithstands,"  comp.  Eph.  vi. 
IS. — P  S.] 


sum  and  substance  of  all  religion.  1.  Jesus,  ths 
man ;  Christ,  His  Divine  calling  and  qualification. 

2.  Jesus,  the  Hebrew  name  specially  intended  for 
His  own  people;   Christ,  the  sacred  name  indicating 
His  designation  for  the  whole  world.     3    Jesus,  the 
one  Kedecmer ;    Christ,  the  Mediator  of   the  triune 
covenant.     Or,  1.  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  2.  the  Christ 
as  Jesus.— Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  David.     1.  The 
Son  of  the  shepherd  of  Bethlehem ;  2.  the  Son  of 
the   persecuted   fugitive   in   the  cave  of  Adullam ; 

3.  the  Son  of  the  warrior  and  conqueror,  the  prince 
of  Zion. — Christ  the  Son  of  David.     1.  In  reference 
to  His  appearance  ia  the  flesh,  the  last  scion  of 
His  race,  dying  on   the  cross.     2.  In  reference   to 
His   heavenly   character,   the   Prince   of  the   kings 
of  the  earth.     Or,   1.  The   end   of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  kingdom ;    2.  the  beginning  and  the  head  of 
the  New  Testament  heavenly  kingdom. — Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  Abraham.     1.  The  Finisher  of  faith;  2. 
the  Fulftller  of  the  promise. — Jesus  the  antitype  of 
Abraham   in   his  relation  to  the  world.     Abraham, 
in  nascent    faith,   must    go   out    from   the   world; 
Christ,  hi  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  faith,  enters 
into  it. — Jesus,  the  Son  of  Abraham,  the  seal  of 
God's   covenant-truth. — Jesus   Christ,   as    the    Son 
of  Abraham,  the  great  witness  of  God's  covenant- 
faithfulness.     1.  In  Him  was  fully  revealed  the  prom 
ise  which  had  been  given  to  Abraham.     2.  In  Him 
was  this  promise  gloriously  fulfilled.     3.  In  Him  it 
was  renewed  and  glorified. — Christ  the  Son  of  Abra 
ham  and  of  David,  or  the  spiritual  transfiguratior. 
both  of  the  pilgrim's  tent  and  of  the  throne. — Christ 
the  Son  of  Abraham  and  of  David,  or  the  Finisher 
of  faith :    1.  of  faith  in  the  promise ;  2.  of  faith  in 
sovereign  grace.  — How  the  advent  of  Christ  was  pre 
paring   throughout  the  whole  course  of  antiquity : 
1.  By  means  of  the  house  of  David;    2.  by  means 
of  the  race  of  Abraham  ;  3.  by  the  whole  course  of 
events  in  the  world. — The  root  out  of  a  dry  ground. 
— Known  to,  and  fixed  by,  the  Lord  is  every  hour 
and  event  in  His  kingdom. — The  vicissitude  of  glory 
and  obscurity  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Christ  appeared,  not  in  the  days  of  Israel's  power  and 
e;lory,  but  in  the   days  of  their  humiliation. — The 
share  which  the  royal  line  of  Solomon  had  in  giving 
birth  to  Christ,     l"  How  infinitely  it  receded  behind 
the  lineage  of  Mary  ;  2.  yet  how  at  the  same  time  it 
symbolix.es  the  protection  extended  by  the  State  to 
the  Church. — The  Lord's  humiliation  and  exaltation 
prefigured  in  His  genealogical  tree. — In  His  ances 
tors  Jesus  has  lived  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
world's  previous  history. — The  history  of  the  ances 
tors  of  Jesus  shows  that  the  life  of  each  successive 
individual  was  preserved  as  by  a  miracle. — Jesus  the 

cred  heir  of  the  ancient  world.  1.  As  heir  of  the 
blessing,  He  is  the  Prophet  of  the  world.  2.  Ag 
heir  of  the  sufferings  entailed  by  the  curse,  He  is  its 
atoning  High  Priest.  3.  As  heir  of  the  promise,  He 
is  its  King. — Jesus  Christ  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  world. — Jesus  Christ  the  closing 
of  the  old,  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  dis 
pensation. — Abraham  and  Mary  as  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  old  covenant. — Jesus,  the  8011  of 
Mary:  1.  the  affinity;  2.  the  contrast. 

Braune : — Jesus  Christ,  the  second  Adam  — God's 
*race  is  constantly  renewed  through  the  line  of  gene- 

.tions. — All  sorts  of  men,  kings,  heroes,  shepherds, 
mechanics,  heathens,  sinners,  prophets,  poets,  sage* 
are  among  the  ancestors  of  Christ,  and  become  poorer 
and  obscurer  as  they  approach  Christ. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

JESUS,  AS  MIRACULOUSLY  CONCEIVED  BY  HIS  MOTHER  IN  FAITH,  OR  IN  THE  MYSTERt 
OF  HIS  INCARNATION,  IS  NOT  RECOGNIZED  EVEN  BY  THE  LEGITIMATE  REPRESEN 
TATIVE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID  (JOSEPH),  TILL  ATTESTED  BY  AN  ANGEL  FROM 
HEAVEN. 


CHAPTEE  I.  18-25  (Luke  i.  26-33). 

CONTENTS  :  —  The  tragical  situation  of  the  two  betrothed  descendants  of  Dav'd  at  their  first  appearance  in  history.  Mary, 
pregnant  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  misunderstood  and  doubted  by  her  betrothed.  Joseph's  intention  of  pri 
vately  putting  her  away..  The  mother  and  child  vindicated  from  dishonor  by  Divine  intervention.  Joseph's  faith. 
Ancient  prophecy.  The  namo  :  Jeans. 

18  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise  :   When  *  as  His  mother  Mary  wag 
espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy 

19  Ghost.     Then  Joseph  her  husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to  'make  her  a 

20  public  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away  [by  divorce]  privily.     But  while  he  thought 
on  these  things,  behold,  the  [an]  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  dream,  saying, 
Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife  :  for  that  which  i'g 

21  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou 

22  shalt  call  His  name  JESUS  :  for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins.     Now  all 
this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 

23  saying,  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall 

24  call  His  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us  (Isa.  vii.).     Then 
Joseph  being  raised  from  sleep  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  bidden  him,  and  took 

25  unto  him  his  wife  :  And  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  firstborn  2  son  :  azid 
he  called  His  name  JESUS. 


Ver.  18.—  Lit.:  "For  when,1" 


yd  p. 


-  Ver.  25.— [irpur^TOKOv,  in  ver.  25,  is  omitted  In  Codd.  Sin.  and  Vat.,  in  the  old  Egyptian  versions,  Tlilar.,  Ambros, 
Ores..  Hieron.,  and  in  the  critical  editions  of  Lachniann,  Tischendorf,  Trepelles,  and  Alford.  Lanpe  in  his  version  retaini 
it,  mid  Meyer  defends  it.  It  may  have  been  inserted  from  Luke  ii.  7;  but  the  omission  may  also  be  easily  explained  from 
superstitious  veneration  of  tho  Blessed  Virgin,  as  necessarily  implying  her  perpetual  virginity,  which  the  term  u/irnt- 
bum  "  seemed  lo  disprove. — P.  &.] 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  18.  The  Evangelist  commences  his  narrative 
at  the  period  when  Mary's  pregnancy  had  become 
matter  of  certainty,  about  the  time  of  her  return 
from  visiting  Elisabeth. 

The  reading  yevevis  is  much  better  established  in 
ver.  18  than  yevvr)<ris,  and  clearly  more  appropriate, 
as  the  event  in  question  was  not  properly  a  yivvr)ffis 
[begetting]. 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost.— The  notion  of  begetting 
is  completely  excluded  by  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  secret  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  more  minutely 
described  in  Luke  i.  35. 

Ver.  19.  Joseph  being  a  just  man  (lit.  being 
just). — The  word  just  has  been  falsely  interpreted  as 
kind,  tender-hearted.  To  have  acted  upon  his  suspi 
cion  in  reference  to  Mary  as  if  it  had  been  matter  of 
certainty,  would  have  been  not  merely  unkind,  but 
unjust.  .  Such  conduct  would  have  been  all  the  more 
inexcusable,  since  Mary  had  informed  him  not  only 
of  the  fact  of  her  pregnancy,  but  likewise  of  its 
cause.  Joseph  was  unable  to  share  her  faith ;  but 
neither  could  he  bring  his  mind  entirely  to  disbelieve 
her  account.  This  stniggle  of  doubt  and  of  suspicion 
with  his  feelings  of  generosity  and  of  previous  high 
esteem  for  Mary,  influenced  the  decision  at  which  he 
arrived.  He  resolved  not  to  accuse  her  publicly 
(the  reading  ira.pa$fiynaTi<rai  is  an  explanation  of 


ai)  ;  that  is,  not  to  dismiss  Lcr  by  a  bill  of 
divorce,  which  would  have  stigmatized  her  as  an 
adulteress,  but  to  dismiss  her  privately  by  a  bill  of 
divorce  without  assigning  any  reason  for  it.  Thus 
her  disgrace  would  at  least  not  become  matter  of 
notoriety,  although,  of  course,  suspicion  would  attach 
to  her  ;  at  any  rate,  her  child  might  still  be  regarded 
as  the  son  of  Joseph.  By  this  conduct  he  would  un 
questionably  have  taken  upon  himself  a  portion  of 
her  ignominy.  He  might  be  considered  a  hard 
hearted  man,  who  turned  away  a  noble  woman  un 
justly.  These  circumstances  afford  an  insight  into 
the  inward  struggle  which  both  experienced.  On 
the  bill  of  divorce,  comp.  Dcut.  xxiv.  1-3  ;  Matt. 
xix.  8. 

Ver.  20.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  that  appeared 
to  him  in  a  vision  when  sleeping,  was  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  in  the  peculiar  and  historical  sense  of  that 
term  —  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Gen.  xvi.  7,  9,  and  in 
other  passages;  or  the  Angel  of  the  presence,  Ex. 
xxxii.  34  ;  xxxiii.  14  ;  Isa.  ixiii.  9  ;  or  the  Angel  of 
the  covenant,  Mai.  iii.  1.  The  angel  Gabriel  (hero 
of  Qod),  who,  according  to  Luke  i.,  delivered  the 
messages  relating  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  probably 
only  a  more  definite  manifestation  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  (Dan.  viii.  16;  ix.  21).  The  angel  of 
Christ's  incarnation  must,  in  this  case,  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  later  angelic  apparitions,  (Set 
the  author's  Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  B.  1,  41.) 


CHAP.    I.    18-25. 


In  a  dream. — It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  tl 
Joseph  of  the  ><ew  Testament,  like  the  Joseph  of 
the  Old  Testament,  v.niformly  received  his  revela 
tions  in  dreams.  This  particular  form  of  revelation 
may  have  been  chosen,  1.  because  his  spiritual  life 
was  imperfectly  developed ;  2.  because  of  his  .spir 
itual  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  heart. 

Mary  thy  wifa. — Among  the  Jews  the  be 
trothed  bore  the  title  of  wife. 

Of  the  Holy  Ghost.— Both  the  descent  of 
Jesus  and  II; s  7iiission  were  revealed  long  before  His 
actual  appearance  on  earth.  His  birth,  His  name, 
aud  His -work  were  equally  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Vers.  22  and  23.  On  the  Messianic  application  of 
Isa.  vii.  14,  consult  the  commentaries.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  Evangelist  Matthew 
uses  the  expression,  "  was  fulfilled"  ew\r)p68i),  in 
reference  not  merely  to  the  fulfilling  of  conscious 
verbal  predictions,  but  also  to  that  of  typical  pro 
phecies.  In  the  passage  before  ns  the  reference  is 
probably  to  a  typical  prophecy.  The  virgin  (mabr) 
presented  to  Ahaz  as  a  sign,  was  a  type  of  the  holy 
Virgin  for  the  following  reasons  :  1)  her  future  preg 
nancy  and  her  giving  birth  to  a  son  were  announced 
even  before  her  marriage  had  actually  taken  place ; 
2)  the  highest  and  strongest  kind  of  faith  was  called 
into  exercise  in  connection  with  this  child,  by  which  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Iinmanuel,  and  became  the  sign 
of  approaching  deliverance  in  a  season  of  peculiar 
trial ;  3)  the  name  Immanuel  was  verified  in  the 
God-Man  ;  4)  all  these  circumstances  served  to  render 
the  birth  of  this  child  peculiarly  sacred,  and  to  con 
nect  it  with  the  future  of  Israel ;  thus  strikingly  pre 
figuring  the  advent  of  the  holy  child,  the  Hope  of 
Israel. 

Vers.  24  and  25.  Joseph  believed  in  consequence 
of  the  Divine  intimation  he  had  received  in  a  dream, 
and  forthwith  married  Mary,  with  all  the  Jewish 
marriage  ceremonies,  from  a  regard  to  her  reputa 
tion.  But  he  did  not  consummate  the  marriage  till 
Mary  had  given  birth  to  her  first-born.  From  the 
expression,  first-born,  v.  25,  it  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  that  Mary  subsequently  bore  other  chil 
dren.  An  only  child  was  also  designated  first-born. 
The  term  merely  implied  that  this  was  the  child 
which  had  opened  the  womb  (Gen.  xxvii.  19,  32  ; 
Ex.  xiii.  2).  That  Jesus  had  no  actual  brother  ac 
cording  to  the  flesh,  will  appear  on  closer  considera 
tion  of  the  real  extraction  of  the  so-called  brothers 
of  the  Lord.  IV  V  were  the  sons  of  Alplueus, 
Joseph's  brother,  c\d  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Alphneus, 
the  sister-in-law  (not  the  sister)  of  the  mother  of  the 
Lord.  (See  the  author's  dissertation  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Apost.  A;je"  i.  p.  189  ;  and  his  article,  Jaco 
bus,  dor  B  ruder  dot  Ilcrrn,  in  Ilerzog's  "  Rcal-En- 
cycl")  *  The  expression,  "  brethren  (brothers)  of 
the  Lord,"  has  been  taken  in  its  literal  sense  by  the 
Antidicomarianites  in  the  ancient  Church,  and  by 
many  modern  Protestant  theologians ;  while  the 
Pioman  Catholic  Church,  since  the  times  of  the  Colly- 
ridians,  of  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  etc.,  has  gone  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  maintaining  that  Joseph  and 
Mary  never  lived  together  on  terms  of  husband  and 
wife.  (Meyer,  in  his  Commentary,  hastily  ascribes 
the  same  view  to  Olshausen,  Lange,  von  Berlepsch. 
Our  text  indicates  the  opposite.)  f 

*  [Compare  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  article  Jacobus 
In  Winer's  i!tn/-W;'»1>  >'I,n<'h,  i.  p.  r,'J5  sqq.,  and  P.  Schaff: 
"Das  VerhaltnifiH  (lea  Jacobus  A'.nhai  zu  Jacolus  dem 
Vru<ler  de*  lie,;;,:"  Berlin.  1*41.— TRSU] 

t  [In  this  sentence,  which  is  omitted  in  the  Edinh. 
trarsl.,  La;.ge  means  to  deny  the  perpetual  virginity  of 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  If  it  may  be  said  of  Abraham,  that  his  faitt 
brought  [Germ. :  kineingeglavbt]  the  word  of  the 
Lord  as  a  word  of  promise  into  the  world,  it  may,  iu 
the  same  way,  be  said  of  Mary,  that  hor  faith  brought 
the  incarnation  of  the  Word  into  the  world.  And  m 
the  faith  of  Abraham  was  the  connecting  link  by 
which  the  Divine  blessing  attached  itself  to  his  J-CL  j 
according  to  the  promise,  so  Mary,  by  her  strong  r.nd 
living  faith,  conceived,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  tho 
Lord,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  faith  of  Abra 
ham  established  a  connection  between  physical  birth 
and  spiritual  regeneration  ;  but,  in  the  inspired  faith 
of  Mary,  birth  and  regeneration  have  become  actually 
one, — nay,  the  birth  of  Christ  was  regeneration  not 
merely  in  a  passive,  but  also  in  an  active  sense.  It 
was  creative  regeneration — sinlessuess,  which  became 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  regeneration  of  men  ;  &iu- 
lessness  redeeming  from  sin.  Those  who  hold  that 
Christ  derived  from  Mary  our  sinful  nature,  which 
became  transformed  into  sinlessness  by  His  unswerv 
ing  holiness  till  death,  argue  as  if  regeneration  were 
the  goal  of  Christianity,  whereas  it  is  its  commence 
ment.  In  this  respect  they,  as  well  as  the  Baptists, 
come  very  far  short  of  Abraham's  faith.  Abraham 
had  not  merely,  like  Melchisedec,  faith  as  an  indi 
vidual,  but  also  as  the  head  of  a  family ;  and  thia 
faith  comprehended  his  house  and  his  posterity.  Ho 
believed  in  the  sanctificatio'n  of  nature,  in  the  conse 
cration  of  birth,  and  in  the  spiritual  exaltation  of 
natural  descent  by  reception  into  the  household  of 
God.  In  Mary,  the  divine  inspiration  of  faith  went 
along  with  her  conception  as  virgin-mother ;  and 
hence,  in  her  Son,  the  eternal  Logos  was  united  to 
human  nature.  (For  a  discussion  on  the  miraculous 
birth,  sec  Lange's  l.c'jcn  -iesit,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.) 

2.  The  unutterably  tragical  situation  of  the  Vir 
gin,  misunderstood  and   (inserted  by  her  betrothed, 
presents  a  striking  type  of  the  future  history  of  her 
Son,  when  denied  and  abandoned  by  men,  even  his 
disciples.     Similarly,  however,  her  vindication  by  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  piefigures  Christ's   glorification. 
Mary  forsaken  by  her  husband  was  a  type  of  Christ's 
loneliness  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross. 

3.  The  expression,  "  an  angel   of  the  Lord,"  is 
subsequently  explained  by  the   introduction  of  the 
definite  article — the  angel  of  the  Lord — connecting 
't  with  the  whole  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament. 

4.  In  the  same  way,  the  announcement  of  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  is  connected  with  the  Bible  doc 
trine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  that  of  the  name  Jesus  with 
the  doctrine  of  redemption. 

5.  The  relation  between  dreams  and  other  forma 
of  divine  revelation,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  doc' 
trine  of  visions,  and  of  their  different  forms. 

6.  In  the  passage  which  refers  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction,  contained  in  Isa.  vii.  14,  we  must 
properly  appreciate  the  spirit  of  Old  Testament  pro 
phecy  generally,  the  New  Testament  explanation  of 
'ts  various  statements,  and,  lastly,  the  difference  be 
tween  typical  and  verbal  prophecy. 

Mary,  as  held  by  the  Pvoman  Church,  and  attributed  to  him 
by  Meyer.  Lange  admits  the  reality  of  the  marriage  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  and  their  cohabitation  after  the  birth  (if 
Jesus,  but.  like  Olshausen.  he  considers  it  ii. compatible,  with 
the  dignity  of  Mary  as  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  to  have  given  birth  to  ordinary  children  of  man.  Ha 
a'.so  holds  that  Christ  must  be  the  last  in  the  royal  line  of 
David  a:ul  could  have  no  successor  or  rival.  "  But  thij 
asoning  is  dogmatic,  not  exegetical.  On  the  force  of  the 
•cas  ob  in  this  connection,  compare  Meyer's  and  Adi.  Alex 
ancler's  remarks  on  Matt.  i.  25.— P.  S.J 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


7.  In  examining  the  passage,  "  and  he  knew  her 
not,"  etc.,  we  must  make  a  vast  difference  between 
the  question  whether  Joseph  and  Mary  lived  to 
gether  on  terms  of  conjugal  intercourse,  and  the 
Inquiry  whether  Mary  had  afterwards  other  sons. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  trials  of  Jesus'  mother  when  disowned  and 
"orsaken,  prefigured  His  own  trials  when  denied  and 
deserted  :  1.  In  both  cases  the  cause  was  the  same — 
faith.  2.  The  import  was  the  same — elevation  above 
the  world.  3.  The  issue  was  the  same — glory.  4. 
Lastly,  the  effect  was  the  same — the  awakening  of 
faith. — The  mother  and  the  Son.  1.  The  great 
similarity  between  them.  2.  The  infinite  difference. 
• — The  share  female  character  has  had  in  promoting 
the  kingdom  of  God,  1.  in  its  extension  ;  2.  in  its 
limitation. — Mary  a  model  of  unshaken  confidence  in 
God. — Committing  oneself  to  the  Lord  leads  to  suc 
cess  even  in  the  world. — On  the  connection  between 
mistrust  and  unbelief. — How  the  entertaining  of  gen 
erous  sentiments  may  become  the  means  of  preserv 
ing  our  faith. — An  honest  doubter  will  obtain  light. — 
The  first  New  Testament  narrative  commends  to  us 
a  holy  consideration  for  woman. — High  regard  for 
the  honor  and  reputation  of  woman. — Justice  must 
ever  be  allied  to  gentleness. — The  infinite  blessing 
which  rewarded  Joseph's  self-denial. — The  manifes 
tation  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit', 
concentrated  in  the  birth  of  Christ.— The  Holy 
Spirit  introduced  the  Son  into  the  world ;  and  the 
Son,  the  Holy  Spirit. — Symbolical  lessons  of  the 
creative  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  birth  of 
Christ.  1.  It  points  back  to  the  creation  of  the 


world  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  to  the  3reation  of  man.  (Tht 
breath  of  God,  Gen.  ii.  7.)  2.  It  points  forward  to 
the  creation  of  the  Church,  and  the  founding  of  the 
heavenly  city  of  God  (Acts  ii.). — The  miraculous 
birth  of  Christ  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  miraculous 
birth  of  Adam. — The  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  as 
the  regeneration  of  man. — Import  of  the  name  Jesus 
(the  Redeemer)  in  connection  with  salvation :  1.  A 
seal  and  assurance  of  the  mode  of  redemption.  2.  A 
proclamation  of  the  fact  of  redemption.  3.  A  cele 
bration  of  His  work  of  redemption. — Joshua  a  type 
of  Jesus :  1.  As  the  hero  of  the  achievements  of 
faith,  who  followed  upon  Moses  the  lawgiver ;  2.  as 
champion  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord ;  3.  as  the 
leader  of  the  people  from  the  desert  to  Canaan. — 
Redemption  from  sin  and  deliverance  from  sin  are 
inseparable. — "The  people"  of  Jesus,  and  they 
alone,  are  the  saved.  1.  We  must  belong  to  Hia 
people  (listen  to  awakening  grace)  in  order  to  obtain 
salvation.  2.  We  must  be  in  a  state  of  salvation 
(surrender  ourselves  to  converting  grace)  in  order 
wholly  to  belong  to  His  people. — The  people  of  Je 
sus  a  wonderful  people  of  the  "wonderful"  King. 
1.  They  are  one  in  Christ,  and  yet  diffused  among  all 
nations.  2.  This  people  existed  before  it  appeared 
(the  elect),  and  appeared  before  it  existed  (the  typical 
people  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant).  3.  They 
suffer  with  Christ,  until,  to  appearance,  they  perish, 
and  yet  triumph  with  Christ  throughout  all  eter 
nity. 

Jesus  as  Immanuel. — Jesus  as  the  first-born  in 
every  respect  (Col.  i.  15—18). —  Gossner: — True  lov* 
finds  a  way  between  jealousy  and  insensibility. — Go^ 
forsakes  none  wr,o  confide  in  him. — Braune  : — Di 
vine  interposition  saves. — (Gal.  iv.  5.) 


THIRD    SECTION. 


ON  HIS  APPEARANCE  UPON  EARTH,  HE  IS  REJECTED,  DESPISED,  AND  PERSECUTED  BY 
THE  THEOCRATIC  CITY,  THE  THEOCRATIC  PROPHETS,  THE  THEOCRATIC  PRIESTHOOD, 
AND  ROYALTY;  BUT  OWNED  AND  GLORIFIED  BY  GOD,  IN  SIGNS  FROM  HEAVEN,  IN 
THE  ADORATION  OF  WISE  MEN  FROM  THE  HEATHEN  WORLD,  AND  IN  HIS  MIRACULOUS 
AND  DIVINE  PRESERVATION,  EFFECTED  BY  THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGY£T,  AND  BY  HIS 
CONCEALMENT  DURING  HIS  YOUTH  IN  THE  OBSCURITY  OF  GALILEE^ 

CHAPTER  II.  (Luke  ii.) 

rovrEvre:— Immediately  on  Ills  appearance  commenced,  the  grand  conflict  between  the  Christ  of  the  true  theocracy  and 
tbe  degenerate,  worldly  form  of  the  theocracy  us  then  subsisting.  Judaism  rejects  Him;  the  7ttat!ien  world  receives 
JHm  (the  East  and  Egypt).  Jerusalem  knows  nothing  of  Him,  and  is  thrown  into  alarm  at  the  tidings  of  His  appear 
ance.  The  high  priests  and  the  scribes  are,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  able  to  indicate  correctly  the  place 
of  His  birth,  but  they  treat  the  announcement  of  His  birth  as  if  it  were  an  idle  report.  Herod  attempts  to  slay  the 
child,  first  by  craft,  and  then  by  a  general  massacre.  The  escape  into  Egypt  is  signalized  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  chil 
dren  at  Bethlehem;  and  Jesus  is  only  preserved  for  the  r/ork  given  Him  by  the  Father  by  His  concealment  in  heathen 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  semi-pagan  Galilee.  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  and  Mary,  a  poor  couple,  and  the  heathen 
macri,  are  His  guardians  and  witnesses;  while  the  children  and  mothers  of  Bethlehem  are  involuntary  sharera  in  Ilia 
suffering.  But,  despite  the  contempt  poured  on  Him  by  a  carnal  and  degenerate  theocracy,  God  in  various  ways 
glorified  Him  as  the  true  heir  of  the  theocracy ;  so  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  section  really  corroborate  the  fact 
of  His  Divine  mission.  Every  circumstance  bears  testimony  in  His  favor :  1)  His  birth  in  Bethlehem,  or  the  Divine 
word  of  promise,  the  Scripture.  2)  The  miraculous  star  in  the  sky,  or  Nature.  8)  Heathen  philosophy  in  its  noblest 
»sp'rationf<  (although  Housed  by  error),  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  or  the  course  of  history.  4)  The  unsuspect 
ing  sh-cu,  aud  the  I'eurM  awakening  of  sinners  at  His  name.  5)  Orthodox  unbelief,  which,  eTcn  In  its  stagnation,  Ii 


CHAP.   II.    1-12. 


compelled  to  point  to  Bethlehem.  6)  The  belief  of  the  wise  men  bursting  through  tho  mist  of  astrological  Jelugloa 
7)  The  triumph  of  Christian  simplicity  over  the  craft  of  the  world,  throii-rh  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  8)  Th« 
martyrdom  at  Bethlehem.  9)  The  devoted  resignation  of  the  Holy  Family,  the  relatives  of  the  Lord.  10)  Th*  mirao» 
nlous  deliverance  and  preservation  of  the  Lord  in  tho  same  heathen  country  from  which  Israel  had  been  brought 
11)  Jesus  growing  up  in  obscurity  and  lowliness  at  Nazareth.  12)  ilia  providential  preservation,  accomplished  by 
means  apparently  the  slightest,  viz.,  prophetic  dreams. 


,  A.  CHAPTER  II.  1-12. 

TJie  Gospel  for  Epiphany.     (More  recently  designated  the  Missionary  per ikope.) 

1  Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king 

2  behold,  there  came  wise  men  [magi]  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  Saying,  Where  is  he  that 
is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  [or,  when  first  it  rose], 

3  and  are  come  to  worship  him.     When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things,  lie  was 

4  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him.     And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests 
aud  scribes  of  the  people  together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born, 

5  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea :   for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet, 

6  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda : 

7  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel.     Then  Herod, 
when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise  men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the 

8  star  appeared.     And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and  search  diligently  for 
the   young  child ;    and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may 

9  come  and  worship  him  also.     When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed  ;  and,  lo, 
the   star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over 

10  where   the  young  child  was.     When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 

11  great  joy.     And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw1  the  young  child  with 
Mary  his  mother,  and  fell  down  and  worshipped  him :    and  when  they  had  opened 
their  treasures,  they  presented   unto  him   gifts ;    gold,    and   frankincense,  and   myrrh. 

12  And  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  that  they  should  not  return  to  Herod,  they  de 
parted  into  their  own  country  another  way. 

1  Ver.  11.   [They  saw,  elSov,  text,  rec.,  is  followed  by  Lange  in  his  Germ.  vers.    It  is  sufficiently  supported  by  author 
ities,  while  fbpov,  they  found,  may  have  arisen,  as  Meyer  suggests,  from  the  fvpijre  in  ver.  8. — P.  S.] 

probably  also  included  its  environs.  This  small  town 
was  the  ancestral  scat  of  the  house  of  David  (Ruth  i. 
1,  2).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi. 
6),  but  remained  an  insignificant  place  (Mie.  v.  2), 
and  is  not  even  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Judah 
either  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Joshua  or  in-  Neh.  xi. 
25.  The  striking  contrast  between  its  insignificance 
and  its  future  destiny  is  brought  out  by  the  prophet 
Micah,  in  a  prophecy  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
pointed  Messianic  predictions  (see  ver.  6).  At  pres 
ent,  Bethlehem  is  a  small  but  populous  town  in  a 
well-cultivated  district.  As  to  the  road  from  Bethle 
hem  to  Jerusalem,  see  von  Raumer's  Palestina,  p. 


EXEGETICA.L  AND  CEITICAL. 

On  the  genuineness  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  of 
the  former,  comp.  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Matth., 
p.  59.* 

Ver.  1.  Bethlehem  (cnb  n>1?  ,  house  of  bread), 
BijO  \etu.  rfjs'IouSatas,  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  as 
distinguished  from  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Zcbulon, 
Josh.  xix.  15.  "  Bethlehem  Ephratah  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16,  19)  was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp. 
Judg.  xvii.  9  ;  xix.  1  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12),  six  Roman 
miles,  or  two  hours'  walk,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem." 
(Reland,  Palcestina,  p.  642  foil. ;  Rosenmiiller, 
Handbuch  der  bibf.ischen  Alterthumskunde,  ii.  1,  p. 
123  ;  Robinson,  Pal.  i.  p.  470  ;  Tohlcr,  Bethlehem 
in  Pahestina,  St.  Gall,  1848.  With  these  comp.  the 
recent  travels  of  Schubert,  Strauss,  Schulz,  etc.)  The 
earlier  name  of  Bethlehem  was  Ephratah,  which 

*  [Meyer  properly,  defend*  the  genuineness  of  the  first 
two  chapters,  as  Friizsche,  Kuinol,  Griesbaeh  and  others  did 
before  him,  chiefly  for  the  following  reasons:  1)  They  are 
found  in  all  Greek  manuscripts  and  ancient  versions;  also 
the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  quote  several 
i  T*Bsa<res  from  them.  Even  the  hostile  Olsus  refers  to  them 
(Orlgenes.  Contra  Celt.  i.  88;  ii.  32).  2)  Their  contents  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  oiijccl  of  a  Gospel  for  Jewish  Chris 
tiana.  3)  The  beginning  of  oh.  iii.  is  closely  connected  with 
Ii.  23,  and  also  iv.  13  refers  to  ii.  23.  4)  Construction  and 
phraseology  correspond  with  that  of  the  whole  Gospel.— The 
chief  argument  of  the  opponents  is  the  omission  of  these  two 
chapters  in  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  the  EbionitM  (Epiph. 
Eaer.  xxx.  18);  but  this  may  be  easily  explained  from-the 
Heretical  character  of  this  sect  and  their  denial  of  the  divin- 
ty  and  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ. — P.  S.] 


"  Bethlehem  itself  is  situated  on  a  ridge  of 
moderate  size,  extending  from  east  to  west.  It  con 
sists  of  about  100  indifferent  dwellings,  partly  cut  out 
in  the  rock,  and  contains  600  inhabitants  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  partly  Turks  and  partly  Christiana. 
As  the  town  in  the  year  1834  took  part  in  the  insur 
rection  against  Ibrahim  Pasha,  he  caused  the  Turkish 
quarter  to  be  destroyed.  Since  that  time  the  place 
is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians,  3,000  in  num 
ber."  Comp.  Robinson,  I.  470-'73  (Am.  ed.).* 

*  Rev.  Bon^  Bausmann.wlio  visited  Bethlehem  in  1<S7, 
thus  describes  it,  in  his  work  Sinai  and  Zion,  Philad.  1861, 
p.  325:  "Bethlehem  and  Calvary— Joy  and  sorrow,  life  and 
death— are  never  far  apart  in  this  world.  The  town  is  built 
on  the  crest  of  a  small  hill,  surrounded  by  other  hills.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a 
number  of  gates  through  which  you  enter  in.  ...  Its 
present  population  is  about  4.000,  all  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  now  have  the  i>ame  of 
being  a  lawless,  quarrelsome  people,  who  are  in  the  Imbit  of 
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In  the  days  of  Herod  the  king.— The  mon 
arch  herb  alluded  to  was  Herod  suniained  the  Great. 
He  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Iduinawm  (or  Edom- 
ite)  nice,  which,  from  the  year  40  before  Christ, 
reigned  over  Judaea,  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
(Joseph.  Anliy.  xiv.  1,  3;  de  Hello  Jud.  1,  8,  9). 
Herod  the  Great  was  a  son  of  Antipater,  whom  Cassar 
had  appointed  procurator  of  Judaea  at  the  time  he 
vjkrowl  edged  Hyrcanus  II.,  the  Maccabojan  prince, 
ae  king  When  a  youth  of  fifteen,  Herod  was  en- 
Iristed  by  his  father  with  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Galilee  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  9,  2).  Sub 
sequently,  as  "strategos"  of  Coolesyria,  he  defeated 
the  Maccabsean  prince  Antigonas  (son  of  Aristobu- 
lus),  who  had  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the  sover 
eignty  of  which  Aristobulus  had  been  deprived. 
The  Roman  triumvir  Antony  made  Herod  and  his 
brother  Phasael  tetrarchs.  Driven  from  his  province 
by  Antigonus,  Herod  repaired  to  Rome,  where, 
through  the  favor  of  Antony,  he  was  declared  by  the 
Roman  Senate  king  of  Judyca.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  call  in  the  help  of  Rome  before  he  could  make 
himself  master  of  his  new  capital,  Jerusalem.  After 
the  fall  of  Antony,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
favor  of  Augustus.  For  his  further  history,  comp. 
the  article  Herod  in  Winer's  and  other  Bi.bl.  Encycl., 
and  Josephus. — Ilerod  was  destined  to  sustain  a 
most  ominous  part  in  Jewish  history.  At  his  acces 
sion,  he  founded  the  Idiimcean  dynasty  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Asmona'an  or  Maccabacan  race.  (Comp.  the 
genealogical  tables  of  the  Asmoiiiean  house  and  of 
the  Herodian,  in  von  Raumcr's  Palestina,  p.  331.) 
The  glorious  race  of  the  Maccabees  had  fallen  through 
their  fanatical  presumption,  and  a  servile  deference 
to  the  ultra-legalist  religious  party, — just  as  a  similar 
ultra-ecclesiastical  policy  led  to  the  ruin  of  various 
Byzantine  dynasties,  and  in  more  modern  times  to 
that  of  the  Stuarts  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France.  The  Idumacan  dynasty,  on  the 
other  hand,  pursued  a  crafty  secular  policy,  by  which 
it  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  for  a  consider 
able  time,  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 
This  policy  consisted  in  flattering  the  party  of 
the  Pharisees,  by  the  building  of  the  temple,  and  by 
other  tokens  of  religious  zeal ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  favor  of  Rome  was  courted  by  servility,  by 
concessions  to  heathenism,  and  by  the  introduction 
of  Grecian  customs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same 
Herod  who  had  already  extinguished  the  priestly  and 
royal  house  of  the  Maccabees  by  the  murder  of  its 
last  heirs,  also  attempted  to  destroy  the  true  and 
eternal  royalty  of  the  house  of  David.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  it  was  not  with  Herod  that  the  outward 
sceptre  first  passed  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  an 
aliea  family,  as  even  the  Maccaba^an  dynasty  be 
longed  to  a  different  tribe,  that  of  Levi.  Hence, 
when  the  royal  power  was  conferred  on  the  Macca 
bees  in  the  person  of  Simon,  it  was  with  an  express 
reservation  of  the.  rights  of  the  Messiah  (1  Mace.  xiv. 
41).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Idumrcans  had,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  that,  been  Jews, — 

rebelling  against  the  Government.  Some  of  them  live  by 
farming  small  patches  of  the  rocky  country  around  the  town, 
und  from  the  fruit  of  the  litr,  pomc<rrarmte,  olive,  and  vine, 
which  cover  some  of  the  neighboring  hills ;  others  live  by 
carving  events  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour  on  sea  shells, 
»nd  other  curious  trinkets,  which  they  sell  to  the  pilgrims 
that  visit  Jerusalem  du riiifr  the  Easter  season.  ...  Its 
general  appearance  is  like  that  of  other  towns  in  the  East, — 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  flat-roofed  houses,  mostly  small, 
with  fronts  all  walled  tip.  save  a  small  floor-door.  It  has  no 
hotel  or  place  of  entertainment;  the  travellers  usually  lodge 
ia  the  convent,"  etc.— P.  S.] 


the  Maccabee  Hyrcanus  having  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  circumcision.  The  Herodian  dynasty  re 
mained,  however,  Idumsean  in  spirit, — circumcised 
semi-pagan  and  barbarian,  though  outwardly  civ 
ilized.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Fathers 
(quoted  by  Winer,  i.  p.  481,  note  5),  the  Heiudiana 
were  of  purely  heathen  extraction, — their  ancestors 
having  been  Philistines  from  Ascalon,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Iduma.'a  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  whilo 
the  Asmonacans  enjoyed  the  royal  dignity  with  tho 
express  acknowledgment  that  the  sceptre  belonged 
to  the  "  coming  Prophet,"  Herod  recognized  no  such 
expected  Messiah  ;  or  rather  entertained  only  super 
stitious  fears  about  Him,  and  cherished  the  desire  of 
effecting  His  destruction.  In  this  respect  Herod 
may  be  said  to  have  removed  the  sceptre  from  Judah, 
although  not  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  prediction 
in  Gen.  xlix.  10  (see  the  author's  Positive  Pogmatik, 
p.  668). 

Herod  died  in  the  fourth  year  before  the  com 
mencement  of  our  era,  shortly  before  Easter  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvii.  9,  3).  Accordingly,  the  birth  of  Christ 
must  have  taken  place  at  least  four  years  earlier  than 
the  usual  date.  Sec  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Synopse,  p» 
50  ;  and  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  106. 

Wise  men, lit.  Magi,  pdyoi,  E"1}^. — The  name 
originally  belonged  to  a  high  sacerdotal  caste  among 
the  Persians  and  Medes,  who  formed  the  king's  privy 
council,  and  cultivated  astrology,  medicine,  and 
occult  natural  science.  They  are  frequently  men 
tioned  by  ancient  authors,  such  as  Herodotus  (i.  132), 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  1,  9),  yElian,  Porphyry,  Cicero, 
and  Pliny.  During  the  time  of  the  Chalda?an  dynasty, 
there  also  existed  an  order  of  magi  at  the  court  of 
Babylon  (Jer.  xxxix.  3),  of  which  Daniel  was  made 
the  president  (Dan.  ii.  48).  Subsequently  the  name 
was  transferred  to  those  Eastern  philosophers  in  gen 
eral  who  studied  astrology,  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  occult  natural  science,  and  the  like.  (See 
Winer's  Real-  Wortcrbvch.)  At  the  time  of  Christ, 
many  natives  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  Greeks 
and  Romans,  professed  to  be  adepts  in  the  magical 
art,  and  employed  it  for  gain  or  personal  advance 
ment,  taking  advantage  of  the  curiosity  and  supersti 
tion  of  their  contemporaries.  The  names  of  Simon 
Magus,  who  drew  down  the  rebuke  of  Peter,  and  of 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  who  opposed  Paul,  will  at  once 
occur  to  the  reader  as  familiar  instances.  The  magi 
mentioned  in  the  text  belonged  to  the  earlier  clasa 
of  Eastern  sages,  -whose  researches  were  sincere  and 
earnest. 

They  are  called  wise  men  from  the  East,  fj.ci.yoi 
airb  kva.TO\iav.  The  expression,  &7ri  invar.,  may 
be  joined  with  equal  propriety  to  the  noun  preceding 
or  to  the  verb  following.  The  first  construction, 
however,  is  preferable,  giving  to  the  expression,  magi, 
its  full  import ;  but  the  particular  part  of  the  East 
from  which  they  came,  cannot  be  determined.  Jus 
tin,  Tertullian,  and  many  others  (see  Meyer),  fixed  on 
Arabia;  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  others  on 
Persia;  while  some  have  specified  Parthia,  Laby 
Ionia,  and  even  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At  all  events, 
they  were  of  Eastern  origin ;  and  the  Evangelist 
seems  to  imply  that  they  came  from  Persia  or  Meso 
potamia,  the  seat  of  the  original  magi.  In  attempt 
ing  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  expectation  of  a 
Messiah,  some  have  feud  too  much  stress  on  uncertain 
historical  statements;  while,  more  recently,  others 
have  entirely  disregarded  the  established  historical 
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fact,  that  some  such  expectation  was  generally  cntcr- 
'ained  at  the  time.  Thus  Suetonius  mentions,  in  his 
Lii'e  of  Vespasian  (iv.),  that  throughout  the  East  there 
was  a  general  and  settled  belief,  that  about  this 
period  one  would  come  from  Judita  who  should  sub 
due  the  world.  Tacitus  (Hint.  v.  13)  refers  to  a  sim 
ilar  expectation.  But  probably  these  two  historians 
derived  their  statements  only  from  a  passage  in  Jo- 
Eephus  (JJe  Bello  Judaico,  vi.  5,  4.  See  Gieseler, 
Kirohengescltichte,  vol.  i.  p.  47).  Joscphus,  in  his 
usual  cringing  manner,  perverted  the  Scripture  prora- 
,  ise  of  a  Messiah,  applying  it  to  Vespasian,  who,  from 
Hlla  campaign  in  Judiea  or  from  the  East,  had  gone 
to  take  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  world  (.sec  my 
Lcben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  p.  105).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  famed  all  over  the  East  (see  Gieseler,  vol.  i.  p. 
46) ;  that  at  that  time  the  Jews  had  already  spread 
over  the  known  world ;  and  that  they  had  gained 
converts  among  the  most  intellectual  and  earnest  in 
quirers  of  all  countries.  Such,  for  example,  were 
the  Greeks  mentioned  by  John  (xii.  20).  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  had  remained  in  Parthia,  though  their  ideas 
and  hopes  concerning  the  Messiah  were  probably  not 
so  clear  and  well  denned  as  those  of  their  brethren 
in  Palestine.  (See  The  ITestorians,  or  The  Ten 
Tribes,  by  Asahcl  Grant,  1843.)  From  the  circum 
stance  that  three  different  kinds  of  gifts  were  offered, 
the  strange  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  three 
"  wise  men  "  presented  them.  Similarly,  a  purely 
fanciful  interpretation  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  10  ;  Isa.  xlix.  7  ; 
Ix.  3,  10,  led  to  the  idea,  especially  since  the  fifth 
century,  that  the  magi  were  kings.  Even  before 
that  time,  this  view  had  been  propounded  by  Tertul- 
lian  (Adv.  Marc.  iii.  13).  Chrysostom  speaks  of 
twelve  magi,  and  Epiphanius  increased  their  number 
to  fifteen. 

The  medieval  Church  blended  the  commemora 
tion  of  the  three  holy  kings  (Gas par,  Melchior,  and 
Balthasar,  as  they  were  called,  although  other  names 
are  also  assigned  them),  with  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany  (Gth  Jan.).  This  feast,  which  was  first 
instituted  in  the  Eastern  Church,  commenced  there 
the  annual  cycle  of  Christian  festivals,  and  primarily 
bore  reference  to  the  baptism  of  Christ.  As  the 
Eastern  Church  adopted  Christmas  from  the  West, 
so  the  Western  received  the  Epiphany  from  the 
East,  by  an  interchange  similar  to  that  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  organs  and  bells.  The  first  trace  of  its 
celebration  in  the  West  occurs  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourth  century  (when,  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  it  was  observed  by  the  Emperor  Julian 
at  Vienne  in  360).  So  early  as  the  time  of  Augus 
tine,  it  was  celebrated  in  the  West  as  Christ's  first 
manifestation  to  the  Gentiles,  the  precedent  and 
warrant  for  H  being  derived  from  the  adoration  of 
the  magi  in  the  passage  under  consideration.  Hence 
also  its  name — Festival  of  tfic  tfiree  Kings.  In  pro 
cess  of  time,  three  different  events  i\ime  to  be  con 
nected  with  this  festival :  1)  The  baptism  of  Christ ; 
2)  Christ's  first  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles  ;  3)  the 
first  miracle  at  Cana,  John  ii.  11.  A  fourth  reference 
to  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  5000  persons  was 
afterward  added.  Comp.  the  article  E^iphanienfest 
hi  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopcudie  ;  also  in  Aschba'ch's 
Allyem.  Kirchenlexicon,  and  in  Strauss's  Kirchen- 
jaJn:  The  legends  on  this  subject  gave  rise,  as  is 
well  known,  to  a  strange  medley  of  ecclesiastical  and 
popular  usages. 

We  have  no  authentic  record  of  the  number  and 


the  social  position  of  these  magi.  There  must,  of 
course,  have  been  more  than  one ;  and  they  musl 
have  been  persons  of  wealth  and  rank,  who,  in  al. 
probability,  would  travel  with  a  considerable  retinue, 
so  that  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  must  have  pro 
duced  a  sensation.  That  they  were  Gentiles  and 
not  Jews,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  nap 
rative  ;  from  the  pointed  contrast  to  which  the  Evan 
gelist  manifestly  intends  to  draw  attention ;  and 
especially  from  the  question :  "  Where  is  the  new 
born  King  of  the  Jews?"  Accordingly,  most  com 
mentators  are  agreed  on  this  question.  (See  Meyer, 
p.  03.) 

Ver.  2.  We  have  seen  His  star.— This  cannot 
refer  either  to  a  comet  (Origen  and  others),  or  a 
meteor,  still  less  to  an  angelic  apparition  (Theophy- 
lact).  Among  the  ancients,  a  comet  was  rarely  con 
sidered  a  good  omen ;  a  meteor  would  blaze  and 
burst ;  while  an  angelic  vision  would  disappear  when 
its  object  was  accomplished.  We  have  no  knowledge 
that  an  entirely  new  star  made  its  appearance  at  that 
time,  and  again  disappeared.  Astrologers  drew  their 
inferences  not  so  much  from  an  individual  star,  as 
from  a  constellation  of  stars,  although  the  import  of 
the  vision  was  gathered  from  the  presence  or  posi 
tion  of  one  particular  star  in  the  constellation.  (See 
Lange's  Leben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.)  "  The  famous 
astronomer  Kepler  (De  Jesu  Christi  vcro  anno  nata- 
litio,  Francf.  1606  ;  comp.  Milnter,  Stern  der  Weixen, 
Kopenhagen,  1827)  has  shown,  that  in  the  year  747 
from  the  building  of  Rome,  a  very  remarkable  three 
fold  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  the  sign 
Pisces  occurred  ;  and  that  in  the  spring  of  the  fol 
lowing  year  the  planet  Mars  likewise  appeared  in 
this  constellation.  He  regarded  it  as  probable  that 
an  extraordinary  star  was  conjoined  with  these  three 
planets,  as  was  the  case  in  the  year  1603.  Kepler 
was  of  opinion  that  this  conjunction  formed  the  star 
of  the  magi.  This  view  has  been  further  explained 
and  defended  by  Ideler  in  his  Chronological  Research 
es.  Wieseler  mentions,  that,  according  to  the  state 
ment  of  Miinter,  the  Chinese  astronomical  tables  record 
the  appearance  of  a  new  star  at  a  time  which  coin 
cides  with  the  fourth  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
All  chronological  statements  relating  to  the  birth  of 
Christ  lead,  according  to  Wiescler's  calculations,  to 
the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  year  750 
from  the  building  of  Rome  (four  years  earlier  than 
the  birth  of  Christ  according  to  the  usual  chronology), 
and  most  probably  in  the  month  of  February.  The 
above-mentioned  conjunction  took  place  two  yeara 
sooner,  that  is,  in  the  year  747  and  748." 

The  circumstance  that  Herod  caused  all  the 
(male)  children  in  Bethlehem,  of  two  years  old  and 
under,  to  be  put  to  death,  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  supposition,  that  the  principal  star  in 
this  constellation  was  that  which  directed  the  magi 
to  their  search.  Gerlach,  in  his  Commentary,  says  : 
As  Jesus  adapted  Himself  to  the  fishermen  by  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes ;  to  the  sick,  by  the 
curing  of  their  infirmities ;  and  to  all  His  hearers,  by 
parables  relating  to  the  circumstances  around,  and 
the  affairs  of  ordinary  life ;  so  did  He  draw  these 
astronomers  to  Himself  by  condescending  to  their 
favorite  science. 

If  it  be  asked  how  Providence  could  employ  such 
a  deceptive  art  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  magi 
to  the  truth,  we  reply,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  earlier  and  later  astrology.  Just  as  cheinis* 
try  sprung  from  alchemy,  and  even  war  gave  rise  to 
the  Law  of  Nations,  so  ancient  pagan  astrology  wai 
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the  parent  of  our  modern  science  of  astronomy.  But 
the  tendency  of  all  true  science  is  to  point  the  way 
to  faith.  A  perception  of  the  harmonious  order  of 
the  firmament,  and  especially  a  knowledge  of  astron 
omy,  would  direct  devout  minds  to  Him  who  is  the 
Centre  of  the  spiritual  solar  system,  to  the  creative 
Word,  the  Source  of  all  order.  Besides,  it  was  not 
astrological  inquiry  which  primarily  determined  the 
magi  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Bethlehem,  but 
their  belief  in  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews,  of 
.whom  they  had  heard.  They  were  men  earnest  in 
'.heir  deep  longing,  and  believers  according  to  the 
tneasure  of  preparing  grace  granted  them.  Hence  their 
astrological  knowledge  was  used  only  as  the  instru 
ment  of  advancing  and  directing  their  faith.  Thus 
Divine  Providence  might  condescend  even  to  their 
erroneous  ideas,  and  cause  the  appearance  of  the  con 
stellation  in  the  heavens  to  coincide  with  the  convic 
tion  in  their  hearts,  that  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  had 
then  taken  place ;  more  especially  as  their  mistake 
implied  at  least  the  general  truth  that  the  whole 
starry  world  points  to  Christ,  and  that  particular  law 
of  Providence,  according  to  which  great  leading 
events  in  the  kingdom  of  God  are  ushered  in  by  sol 
emn  and  striking  occurrences,  both  terrestrial  and 
celestial.  Thus,  all  secular  knowledge,  however 
blended  with  error,  serves  to  draw  heavenly  minds  to 
Christ.  Error  is  but  the  husk,  truth  is  the  kernel. 
Accordingly,  the  star  which  was  a  sign  to  these  wise 
men,  is  to  us  a  symbol  that  all  nature — in  particular, 
the  starry  heavens,  and  the  whole  compass  of  natural 
science — if  properly  understood,  will,  under  Divine 
guidance,  lead  us  to  deeper  and  stronger  failh. 
(Cornp.  Ileubner,  "  Praktisclie  ErMarung  den 
£?cuen  Test.,"  vol.  i.  p.  13.)  The  statement,  that 
the  star  had  guided  the  magi  to  Jerusalem,  must 
be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  symbolical  im 
port  of  the  passage.  The  magi,  of  course,  availed 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  channels  of  information 
as  to  the  road  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
they  went  to  Jerusalem  on  the  supposition  that 
the  capital  of  Judaea  would  naturally  be  the  birth 
place  of  the  King  of  the  Jews.  The  way  from  Jeru 
salem  to  Bethlehem  they  learnt  from  local  informa 
tion,  having  been  directed  there  by  the  scribes  and 
by  Herod.  To  them,  however,  the  star  still  seemed 
to  be  the  guide  of  their  journey — more  especially  the 
same  star  which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  when 
first  it  rose  (for  this  must  be  the  import  of  the  sin 
gular  number,  ei/  T?;  dj/aToAf?,  since  the  phrase,  "  in 
the  East"  would  require  the  Plural,  and  avaroA?) 
evidently  corresponds  with  T€X#« M,  now  appeared  in 
its  zenith  right  overhead  upon  Bethlehem,  where  the 
shepherds  had  already  made  known  the  abode  of  the 
Messiah.  To  their  believing  hearts  the  star  seemed 
to  stand  fixed,  as  heaven's  own  light,  over  the  long 
desired,  though  obscure  and  humble  residence.  But 
it  is  remarkable  how  even  their  astrological  inferen 
ces  were  purged  from  error,  and  transformed  into 
genuine  faith.  For,  first,  they  found  the  new-born 
King  of  the  Jews  not  at  Jerusalem.  Secondly,  they 
found  on  the  throne  of  Judah  a  worldly-minded  old 
tyrant.  Thirdly,  they  found  the  representatives  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Judah,  and  the  holy  city  itself, 
indifferent  and  unbelieving.  Fourthly,  they  were 
directed  to  the  poor  village  of  Bethlehem.  Fifthly, 
in  Bethlehem  itself  they  were  directed  to  a  poor  cot 
tage.  Lastly,  they  found,  not  a  child  of  two  years  of 
age,  but  an  infant  recently  born,  surrounded  by  what 
betokened  extreme  poverty,  under  the  care  of  a 
homeless  couple,  the  head  of  which  was  a  carpenter. 


All  these  stumbling-blocks  had  to  be  removed  by  thf 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  which  they  had  heard, 
by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  by  the 
sublime  spectacle  of  Mary  and  the  holy  child,  and  by 
the  communications  of  the  believing  shepherds 
Thus  were  the  heathen  and  carnal  elements  in  theil 
astrological  impressions  effaced,  and  only  what  was 
true,  remained.  The  star  in  the  sky  had  guided 
them  to  the  Sun  of  the  spiritual  firmament. 

Ver.  2.  And  are  ccme  to  worship  Him. — 
tlpoaKvvtLv,  to  indicate  veneration,  homage,  submis 
sion,  by  prostration  of  the  face  to  the  ground  :  Gen. 
xix.  1  ;  xlii.  6,  etc. ;  Herodot.  i.  134,  etc.  Here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  the  word  is,  however,  to  be  taken 
as  meaning  adoration  in  the  more  general  sense,  aa 
it  evidently  refers  merely  to  religious,  not  to  political 
homage. 

Ver.  3.  (Herod)  was  troubled,  and  all  Jeru 
salem  with  him,  frapax^-n , — Both  Herod  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  struck  with  sinful 
fear.  With  Herod,  it  may  have  been  chiefly  political 
fear  of  a  supposed  new  claimant  of  the  throne.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must  also  have  felt  a  dread,  partly 
rdigious  and  partly  moral,  of  the  power  of  religion, 
and  of  the  advent  of  One  who  should  judge  both  the 
nation  and  the  world, — an  event  which  he  would 
naturally  connect  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  merelj 
alarmed  from  apprehension  of  the  cruelty  of  Herod, 
but  because,  along  with  him,  they  anticipated  a  con 
flict  and  a  judgment  of  a  spiritual  character.  Light- 
foot  and  Bert-hold  suppose  that  they  were  merely 
afraid  of  the  calamitous  times  which  should  precede 
the  reign  of  Messiah,  or  of  the  dolores  Messice,  as 
they  .are  termed.  But  this  could  form  only  one  ele 
ment  in  their  general  and  undefined  dismay.  Jeru 
salem  does  not  go  to  Bethlehem, — this  fact  best 
explains  the  character  of  their  fear.  "Gerlach  reminds 
us  of  the  circumstance  that,  "  a  short  time  before 
this,  the  Pharisees  had  predicted  to  a  female  relative 
of  Herod,  that  her  descendants  would  obtain  the  royal 
dignity,  and  that  Herod  and  his  house'  would  be  de 
stroyed.  In  consequence  of  this  prediction  several 
of  the  Pharisees  had  been  put  to  death.  When  such 
a  tyrant  was  alarmed,  his  whole  capital  could  not  but 
be  also  alarmed." 

Ver.  4.  (Jfcrod)  gathered  together,  etc.— Th,«j 
refers  either  to  an  extraordinary  sitting  of  the  Sanhe 
drim — which  is  the  usual  opinion — or  merely  to  a 
theological  conference.  The  latter  supposition  seems 
to  us  the  more  probable,  as  the  object  of  the  meeting 
was  merely  a  theological  deliverance.  It  is  rendered 
still  more  likely  from  the  fact,  that  the  third  class 
of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  elders,  are  not 
mentioned  (for  details,  see  Meyer,  p.  65  ;  and  Winer 
and  others,  under  the  article  Syncdriwn,  or  Sanhe 
drim).  "The  term  &pxi«pf?i  comprehends  not 
only  the  actual  high  priest  for  the  time  (6  apxiepeuy, 
bl'lSfi  'fi'3,  Lev.  xxi.  10),  but  those  also  who  had 
previously  held  the  office  of  high  priest  (for  at  this 
period  it  was  often  transferred  at  the  caprice  of  the 
Romans :  Joseph.  Antig.  xv.  3),  and,  probably,  even 
the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of  priests  (1 
Chron.  xxiv.  6  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14  ;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xx.  8,  8)."  The  scribes  (ypan/j.aTf?s,  D^^TO)  formed 
a  separate  class  in  the  Sanhedrim,  though  only  a 
portion  of  them  were  members  of  it.  From  the 
union  of  civil  and  spiritual  government  under  the  Old 
Testament  theocracy,  they  were  at  one  and  the  same 
time  lawyers  and  theologians, — interpreters  of  the 
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law  in  this  twofold  sense.  Hence  Luke  calls  them 
SO/J.IKOI  and  vouo5i5ao-/caAo4.  Most  of  them  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  (see  the  article  tfr/n-i/tt/i' 
lehfte  in  Winer).  In  all  probability,  the  scribes  ori 
ginated  not  merely  from  the  practice  of  employing 
copyists  of  the  law  and  public  readers  in  the  syna 
gogues,  but  were  intended  as  a  kind  of  successors  to 
the  prophets,  in  a  sense  modified  by  the  circumstan 
ces  of  the  time.  The  only  point  before  the  Sanhe 
drim  on  the  present  occasion  was  to  specify,  on  theo 
logical  grounds,  the  place  where  Christ  should  be 
born.  Xo  doubt,  however,  the  scribes  were  aware  of 
the  raason  why  Herod  wished  to  ascertain  this  point. 
Vers.  5  and  6.  For  thus  it  is  written  by  the 
prophet :  Micah  v.  2.— The  passage  is  freely  quoted 
from  the  Septuagint.  In  the  Hebrew  text  the 
prophet  says  :  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  too 
small  to  be  among  the  thousands  of  Judah  p 

^"""""i1  ^.^  r'i"1'"Jr1)— [or,  the  central  towns  where 
the  heads  of  thousands  resided,  i.e.,  subordinate  di 
visions  of  tribes] — out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  unto 
Me  One  who  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel :  whose  going 
forth  (origin)  is  from  the  first  of  time,  from  the  days 
of  eternity."  The  Sept.  has :  "  And  thou  Bethle 
hem,  house  of  Ephratah,  too  small  to  be  among  the 
thousands  (ev  xi\id.(nv)  of  Judah,"  etc.  Matthew 
substitutes  for  Ephratah,  "  land  of  Judah."  The 
expression  probably  means  district,  and  is  analogous 
to  that  of  Ephraim,  or  twin-district.  Ephratah  was 
the  District  par  excellence — the  District  of  Judah. — 
The  words,  art  not  the  least,  seem  to  imply  a  ques 
tion,  as  if  it  were  said  :  "  Art  thou  too  small  ?  Out 
of  thee  shall  come,  etc.  Not  only  art  thou  not  too 
email  to  be  one  of  the  thousands  (or  central  towns)  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  thou  shalt  be  the  birthplace  of 
the  King  of  all  Israel — the  King  eternal."  Though 
we  hare  here  among  the  princes  for  "  among  the 
thousands"  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Evange 
list  or  his  translator  had  mistaken  the  word  ~^X  > 
a  thousand  (central  town),  for  Cp^Jt  ,  the  chief  of 
a  thousand  (as  Meyer  thinks,  p.  66).  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Evangelist  here  refers  to  a,  central  town  or 
thousand,  only  personifying  it  by  the  term  "  prince." 
Even  the  Rabbins  admit  that  this  passage  applies  to 
the  Messiah.  Indeed,  the  whole  context,  and  the 
mysterious  designation  of  the  promised  ruler,  prove 
its  Messianic  reference  ;  but  chiefly,  the  circumstance 
that  the  Messiah  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem  is  distin 
guished  from  the  then  reigning  house  of  David. 

Rule,  or  rather  feed,  as  in  the  margin — iroi^avfi, 
the  primitive  idea  of  ruling  a  people.  Homer : 
•jroiufves  \OLUV.  It  is  clear,  from  this  passage,  that 
the  scribes  understood  the  words  of  Micah  as  refer 
ring  to  the  Messiah.  So  also  did  the  Chaldee  trans 
lator.  Subsequently,  the  Jews  tried  to  destroy  this 
testimony  by  applying  the  prediction  to  Hezekiah  or 
Zerubbabel. 

Ver.  7.  Privily,  \d0pa. — Quite  characteristic  of 
political  suspicion.  Herod  evidently  shared  the  mis 
take  of  the  magi,  that  the  birth  of  the  child  coincided 
with  the  first  appearance  of  the  star,  and  that,  conse 
quently,  the  child  was  then  in  its  second  year.  This 
'  i-ror  led  to  the  slaughter  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem. 

Ver.  9.  And,  lo,  the  star. — Bengel  infers  from 
this  passage,  without  sufficient  reason,  "  toto  itinere 
non  viderant  stellam."  The  only  difference  was, 
that  the  star  was  now  in  its  zenith,  and  hence  ap 
peared  to  go  before  them.  According  to  a  common 
Eastern  custom,  they  travelled  by  night  (Hasselquist, 
"fieise  nacfi  Paliixtina"  p.  152).  From  this  cir 


cumstance,  however,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing 
that  Herod  received  the  magi  at  night,  in  order  to 
question,  and  to  give  them  such  directions  as  vvo.ulj 
make  them,  unconsciously,  spies,  and  subservient  to 
his  murderous  purpose.  Immediately  on  leaving  the 
despot's  palace,  they  set  out  on  their  journey. 

Ver.  11.  Into  the  house. — This  no  more  proves 
(as  Meyer  asserts)  that  Matthew  represents  Bethle 
hem  as  Joseph's  permanent  place  of  residence,  than 
ver.  1  shows  that  the  magi  did  not  arrive  till  long 
after  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  In  all  probability  the 
holy  family  removed,  soon  after  the  homage  of  the 
shepherds,  from  the  stable  (or  the  caravansery)  to 
some  shepherd's  cottage.  The  event  here  alluded  to 
undoubtedly  occurred  soon  after  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
and  before  His  presentation  in  the  temple.  .  f 

Opened  their  treasures. — The  bags  or  boxes 
containing  their  treasures.  According  to  Oriental  usage, 
offerings  are  presented  when  welcoming  a  distinguish 
ed  stranger,  but  especially  on  rendering  homage  to  a 
sovereign.  The  gold  indicates  wealth  ;  the  frankin 
cense  and  myrrh  point  to  the  East,  more  particularly 
to  Arabia.  Frankincense,  a  resin  of  bitter  taste,  but 
fragrant  odor,  was  used  chiefly  in  sacrifices  and  in 
the  services  of  the  temple.  On  the  tree  from  which 
frankincense  was  derived  in  Arabia  and  India,  comp. 
Winer.  Myrrh,  an  aromatic  of  a  similar  kind,  was 
produced  from  a  shrub,  which,  indigenous  in  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia,  grows  also  in  Palestine.  Myrrh  was 
employed  for  fumigation  and  for  improving  the  taste 
of  wine,  but  especially  as  an  ingredient  of  a  very 
precious  ointment.  For  a  fuller  account  of  these 
productions,  see  Winer  and  other  Encycl. — These 
gifts  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical.  Thus  Theo- 
phylact :  The  gold  to  the  King,  the  incense  to  the 
Lord,  the  myrrh  to  Him  who  was  to  taste  of  death 
(the  great  High  Priest).  Similarly  Leo  the  Great. 
Fulgentius:  Per  aurum  C/tristi  regnum,  per  thut 
ejus  pontificatus,  per  myrrham  mors  significatur. 
Others  give  other  explanations.  Leo  the  Great  and 
Juvencus  suggest,  that  by  these  gifts  the  magi  owned 
and  did  homage  to  both  the  divine  and  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  Others  have  dwelt  more  on  the 
practical  utility  of  the  gifts,  as  a  provision  for  the 
holy  family  in  their  impending  flight  into  Egvpt. 
Writh  this  view  we  may,  also,  combine  a  symbolical 
interpretation  of  the  threefold  gift.  Thus  the  myrrh, 
as  precious  ointment,  may  indicate  the  Prophet  and 
the  balm  of  Israel;  the  incense,  the  office  of  the 
High  Priest ;  the  gold,  the  splendor  of  royalty.  In' 
expatiating,  however,  on  supposed  symbolical  mean 
ings,  great  care  is  required  to  avoid  mere  trifling. 

Ver.  12.  And  being  warned  of  God,  XPW- 
•n<T0eVrey. — The  Vulgate:  responso  accepto. — The 
expression  seems  to  imply  a  previous  inquiry.  Ben« 
_el:  Sic  optarant,  vel  rog&rant.  Hence  we  infer 
that,  even  before  being  warned  in  a  dream,  the  for 
mer  trustfulness  and  simplicity  of  the  magi — so 
characteristic  of  these  inquirers — had  given  place  to 
suspicion  of  Herod's  intentions,  from  the  contrast 
between  the  uncomfortable  impression  produced  by 
the  despotic  king  and  the  spiritual  feelings  awakened 
by  the  holy  family.  The  word  di/ex^prjo-cu/  is  als 
significant :  they  withdrew,  escaped,  by  another  wa_ 
to  their  own  country.  Their  direct  way  home  would^ 
"n  all  probability,  have  led  by  Jerusalem,  as  the 
route  would  depend  not  so  much  on  the  direction  in 
which  their  country  lay,  as  on  the  road  usually  taken 
oy  travellers. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  CHARACTER  o» 
THE  ADORATION  OF  TUB  MAGI.— The  idea  (stiJl,  it  would 
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Beem,  countenanced,  as  in  Meyer's  "  Commentary,"  p.  79) 
that  the  preceding  narrative  was  no  more  than  a  legend,  is 
not  only  theologically  untenable,  but  scientifically  antiquat 
ed.  Tlie  deep  si.nnifiei.nt  and  symbolical  meaning  is  no  argu 
ment  against  the  historical  truth  of  this  Gospel  narrative, 
but  rather  an  additional  evidence  of  its  reality.  (See  "  Leben 
JiKii,"  vol.  i.  p.  41.)  At  any  rate,  if  this  narrative  bo  a 
legend,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  of  Jewish  Chris 
tian  origin:  it  portrays  Judaism  in  a  most  disadvantageous 
light  compared  with  the  Gentile  world.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Evangelist  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul,  the  Apos 
tle  of  the  Gentiles,  introduces  Jewish  worthies  as  celebrat 
ing  the  praises  of  the  new-born  Messiah;  while  Matthew, 
whose  Gospel  was  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish 
converts,  dwells  upon  the  homage  paid  to  the  Saviour  by 
Gentiles.  This  accounts  for  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
Ebionite  Hebrew  Gospel,  not  only  the  first  chapter,  which 
records  the  miraculous  birth,  but  also  the  second,  was  omit 
ted.  "  Chalcidius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  and  a  heathen, 
but  according  to  others  a  deacon  of  Carthage,  also  relates 
this  narrative  in  his  Commcntar  nd  Tinu.fii.rn  Pint.  See 
Opera  Hippolyti,  ed.  Fabric,  xi.  825."— Heubner.  The 
same  writer  (Heubner)  refers  to  Hamann  :  "7>i<?  Kreuzsi'ifle 
des  Phiiologen?  vol.  ii.  p.  153;  and  to  Lilienthal:  "Die 
gute  Sache  der  gottlichen,  Offunlxirung"  v.  271  and  x.  5it8. 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  Evangelist  points  out 
the  pait  which  the  Jewish  people  had  in  connection 
with  the  Messiah.  Christ's  genealogy,  and  His  birth 
from  the  Virgin,  show  that  salvation  was  of  the  Jews. 
The  second  chapter,  which  records  the  arrival  of 
magi  from  the  East,  presents  the  interest  of  the  Gen 
tile  world  in  Christ.  The  magi  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
representatives  of  those  pious  Gentiles  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, — Melchiscdec, 
Jethro,  Ruth,  Hiram,  Job,  Naaman,  etc.  To  this 
class  also  belong,  in  a  certain  sense,  Nebuchadnezzar 
tnd  Cyrus.  The  same  thread  continues  to  run 
through  the  New  Testament  history,  where  we  meet 
with  the  three  believing  centurions  and  other  pious 
Gentiles,  and  where  the  vision  of  a  Gentile — the  man 
of  Macedonia — summons  the  Apostle  to  carry  the 
Gospel  into  Europe,  Acts  xvi.  9.  Thus  the  first 
chapter  of  our  Gospel  illustrates  the  hereditary  bless 
ing  as  contrasted  with  the  hereditary  curse ;  while 
the  second  proves,  that  although  the  heathen  were 
judicially  given  up  to  their  own  ways,  there  was 
among  them  in  all  ages  a  certain  longing  after,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  Saviour  (Rom.  i.).  The  Jewish 
hereditary  blessing  and  the  Gentile  aspirations  of 
nature  together  belong  to  what  the  Church  calls  the 
gratia  prceveniens,  or  prcvcnient  grace.  Among  those 
who  enjoyed  the  hereditary  blessing,  prevenient  grace 
was  continued  in  genealogical  succession.  They 
were  a  chosen  race.  In  the  Gentile  world,  the  hope 
of  a  Saviour  was  planted  here  and  there  in  chosen 
individuals.  Yet,  these  two  classes  of  believers  are 
not  entirely  distinct  from  each  other.  Even  the 
Gentile  world  was  favored  with  bright  glimpses  of 
Messianic  tradition;  while  among  the  Jews,  also, 
"prevenient  grace,"  in  its  highest  manifestations, 
was  accorded  to  chosen  individuals,  in  whom  it  led 
to  personal  faith.  In  both  these  respects  the  scho 
lastic  view  of  Augustine  (not  of  the  Church  in  gen 
eral)  lags  far  behind  the  scriptural  record  of  the 
riches  of  grace  and  of  faith,  and  needs  modification. 
The  manifestation  of  Christ  among  the  Gentiles,  or 
the  Epiphany  (fTn<pdi>fia)  of  Scripture,  is  infinitely 
more  grand  and  full  than  the  medieval  festival  of  the 
Epiphany.  Still,  the  latter  was  a  solemn  testimony 
to  the  wondrous  efficacy  of  preparing  grace,  or  the 
\6yos  <rrrepii.a.TiK6s,  to  whom  the  ancient  Greek  Fa 
thers  (especially  Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alex 
andria)  have  borne  such  ample  testimony. 

The  dark  side  of  tbe  picture  in  the  first  chapter 


consists  mainly  in  the  power  of  the  heathen  world 
which,  like  a  frightful  storm,  seems  to  pass  over  tin 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  reversed 
in  the  second  chapter,  where  the  Gentile  world  pro 
sents  the  bright,  while  unbelieving  Israel  forms  the 
dark  side  Of  the  picture. 

2.  Some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  sec 
ond  chapter  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  strmbling 
blocks  to  our  faith  :  —  Christ  so  remote,  so  hidden,  so 
disowned,  —  Christ  at  first  a  child  in  the  world,  a  poor 
child,  in  a  rural  district  at  a  distance  from  Jerusa 
lem,  in  a  lowly  abode  —  a  fugitive,  an  occasion  of 
martyrdom,  a  Nazarcne.     On   the   other  hand,  we 
have  here  also  an  array  of  historical  events  which 
show  Hun  to  be  the  Christ  ;  such  as  the  star,  nature, 
science,  and  philosophy,  —  history,  on  its  dark  side 
and  on  its  bright  (Herod  and  the  theological  lore  of 
the  scribes),  —  Holy  Scripture,  prophecy,  the  giving 
up  of  His  kindred,  the  significant  dream  by  night, 
God's  overruling  providence,  —  all  forming  one  glori 
ous  wreath  of  evidence.     On  the  analogy  presented 
by  the  humble   church   of  Bethlehem,  in   Prague, 
where  John  Huss  preached,  and  the  insignificant 
church   where   Luther  taught    at  Wittenberg,   see 
Heubner,  on  Math.  p.  14. 

3.  The  star  which  the  wise  men  saw  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  Balaam's  prophecy  re 
specting  the  Star  that  was  to  come  out  of  Jacob 
(Num.  xxiv.  17)  ;  for  Christ  Himself  was  that  Star. 
The  star  seen  by  the  wise  men  was,  however,  a  sym 
bol  of  the  true  Star,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  (Mal- 
achi).     The  arrival  of  those  distinguished  magi  to 
do  homage  to  the  Messiah  was  clearly  a  beginning 
of  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy,  according  to 
which  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  were  to  come  and 
present  their  homage  to  the  Messiah  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10; 
Isa.  Ix.  3,  etc.).     In  a  symbolical  sense,  they  may 
therefore  be  appropriately  called   the  three   kings 
from  the  East.     They  were  spiritual  princes  from 
the  Gentile  world,  bearing  testimony  by  their  gifts 
to  the  dim  yet  real  longing  after  a  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  in  those  whom  they  represented. 

4.  In  the  design  of  Herod  the  old  enmity  of  Edom 
against  Jacob  seems  to  reappear.     We  are  involun 
tarily  reminded  of  that  murderous  purpose,  "  I  will 
slay  my  brother  Jacob  "  (Gen.  xxvii.  41),  which  Esau 
relinquished  in  his  own  person,  but  bequeathed  to 
his  posterity  (see  the  prophet  Obadiah),  and  which 
attained  its  fulfilment  in  the  progress   of  history. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  blessing  which  Jacob 
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upon  Esau  ;  which  also  was  'most  mar 
in  the  Idumtean  rule  over  Israel,  ex 


the  noble  traits  in  the  character  of  Esau  —  hia 
honesty  and  uprightness  —  are  no  longer  traceable  in 
the  cruel  and  crafty  Idumscan  dynasty. 

5.  The  antagonism  between  the  Maccabees  and 
the  Herodians  belongs  to  the  great  tragic  contrasts 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  most 
touching  incident  in  this,  drama  is  the  sad  fate  of 
Mariamne,  the  Asmonsean   princess,   whom   Herod 
married,  passionately   loved,   but   sacrificed  to   his 
suspicions.     Ruckert  (the  poet),  in  his  Herod,  well 
describes  the  Hellenizing  and  worldly  spirit  of  this 
prince,   who    covered    even    Palestine   with   Greek 
names.     The  policy  of  these  two  dynasties  may  well 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  nations  of  Christendom.     Il 
the  policy  of  the  Maccabees  was  at  a  later  period 
followed  by  the  Byzantine  court  that  of  tho  Herodi 
ans  is  too  well  known  in  modern  times  as  Macchia- 
Tcllianism. 

6.  The  contrast  between  the  faith  of  the  Gentile* 


CHAP.  IT.  1-12. 


»nd  the  unbelief  of  the  Jcw3,  here  presented  in  its 
leading  features,  has  !)oen  fully  verified  in  the  course 
of  history.  See  lioni.  ix.-xi.  The  Go.- pel  of  the 
Epiphany  is  also  the  Gospel  of  Missions  to  the 
Heathen. 

7.  Heaven  and  earth,  as  it  were,  move  around 
the  holy  child  as  around  their  centre.     But  this  cen 
tre  repels  whatever  is  dark  and  evil  by  the  same 
force  with  which  it  attracts  every  germ  of  what  is 
noble  and  holy. 

8.  The  higher  and  spiritual  import  attaching  to 
the  designation,  "King  of  the  Jews,"  appears  even 
from  the  conduct  of  Herod.     In  his  mind,  the  ex 
pression  is  evidently  equivalent  with  Messiah,  and 
connected  with  spiritual  rather  than  with  temporal 
functions ;  otherwise  the  inquiry  of  the  magi  would 
have  been  treated  as  sedition. 

9.  For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  the  holy  child 
had  been  put  to  death  in  Bethlehem,  or  else  that  He 
had  forever  quitted  the  scene  and  settled  in .  Egypt. 
Next  we  find  Him  growing  up  in  obscurity  at  Naza 
reth.     Thus  Christ  may  be  regarded  as  the  Prince 
of  outcast  children,  such  as  Ishmacl,  Moses,  Cyrus, 
Romulus,  etc. 

10.  On  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
among  the  Persians  and  Mohammedans,  cornp.  Heub- 
ner,  p.  17. 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  salvation  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  child 
-1.  concealed,  and  yet  well  known;  2.  a  child  hated 
and  feared,  yet  longed  for  and  loved ;  3.  signally  de 
spised,  and  yet  marvellously  honored;  4.  beset  by 
extreme  dangers,  and  yet  kept  in  perfect  safety. — The 
holy  child  viewed  as  the  moving  centre  of  the  world 
in  motion, — 1.  setting  everything  in  motion;  2.  at 
tracting  all  that  is  congenial ;  3.  repelling  all  that  is 
hostile.  Christ  had  come  to  the  wise  men  before 
they  came  to  Him, — or  the  mysterious  working  of 
prevenient  grace. — The  threefold  knowledge  of  Christ 
in  the  Gentile  world :  1.  Information  by  tradition ; 
2.  a  star  in  the  sky;  3.  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  heart. — On  the  Gentile  world  also  a  star,  if  no 
brighter  light,  shed  its  lustre. — The  star  of  heaven 
and  the  star  of  earth. — In  what  sense  are  the  wise 
men  from  the  East  to  be  regarded  as  really  kings 
from  the  Gentile  world? — In  preaching  to  the 
heathen,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  star  in 
their  firmament. — Let  us  go  and  meet  the  Gentiles. — 
Even  the  best  among  the  heathen  may  serve  as  evi 
dence  of  the  spiritual  destitution  and  need  of  the 
heathen  world. — The  clearest  light  among  the 
neathen  is  but  starlight. — Candid  philosophy  must 
lead  to  Christ. — Genuine  science,  if  true  to  its  aim, 
points  to  the  centre  of  all  knowledge. — Every  depart 
ment  of  knowledge  a  mere  potsherd,  unless  complet 
ed  by  faith. — Nature's  testimony  to  Christ.  1.  The 
various  stages  in  nature  tending  upward  to  what  is 
spiritual,  or  to  Christ.  2.  By  the  travailing  and 
groaning  in  pain  of  all  nature,  she  points  forward 
to  salvation  in  Christ.  3.  Through  the  varied  im 
agery  and  symbols  of  nature,  she  points  homeward  to 
the  spirit. — How  everything  replies  to  the  inquiry: 
Where  is  He  that  has  been  born  King  of  the  Jews  ? 
1.  Scripture.  2.  The  scribes.  3.  Even  the  enemies 
of  the  King  Himself.  4.  The  star  m  the  sky.  5. 
The  convictions  of  the  heart. — Infinite  importance 
of  the  question :  Where  is  the  new-born  King  of  the 
Jews?  1.  Its  deep  meaning.  2.  The  eager  interest 
attaching  to  it.  3.  The  glorious  hope  connected 
with  it.— The  gloiy  of  the  King  of  the  Jews.  1.  He 


is  the  King  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Messiah ;  2.  the  King 
of  all  nations,  or  the  Saviour  of  th«  world;  3.  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lord.-. — .Jerv.s  l<  still  the 
King  of  the  Jews, — a  watchword  f<;r  cur  missionary 
enterprise. — The  King  of  the  Jews  is  not  to  bo  found 
at  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  Ki:'.ir. — The  alarm  of  n 
tyrant  spreads  Terror  among  i"  -Even  in« 

qiiiry  after  Christ  alarms  an  iu>b<  lieving  world. — Th« 
haired  of  the  wicked  must  serve  as  Irsiiniony  to  thfl 
truth  of  the  Gospel. — Herod  consulting  Scripture  as 
if  it  had  been  a  heathen  oracle. — The  value  of  lifeless 
orthodoxy,  and  the  worthlessness  of  lifeless  theologi 
ans. — Those  who  are  near  are  often  afar  off,  and 
those  who  are  afar  oif  near. — The  callous  and  un 
moved  guides  to  Bethlehem. — Without  the  light  ol 
Scripture,  all  the  stars  in  the  sky  will  not  suffice  to 
clear  away  our  darkness. — If  we  but  truly  know  that 
Christ  has  come,  we  shall  soon  learn  where  He  is  to 
be  found. — The  Gentile  magi  aud  the  Jewish  scribes. 
1.  The  former  obtain,  by  their  star,  the  Scriptures 
also;  the  latter  lose,  with  the  Scriptures,  also  the 
star.  2.  The  former  become  scribes  (or  learned  in 
the  Scriptures)  in  the  best  sense ;  the  latter  magi,  in 
the  worst  sense. — Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  former 
ly  and  now. — Bethlehem  and  Nazareth. — Inconsisten 
cy  in  the  character  of  Herod.  1.  Belief  in  the  letter 
of  Scripture.  2.  Unbelief  in  the  spirit  of  Scripture. 
— The  evil  craft  of  Herod,  and  the  pious  simplicity 
of  the  magi. — Hypocrisy  as  the  shadow  of  i'aith  in 
the  world.  1.  It  accompanies  failh,  as  the  shadow 
the  substance.  2.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
faith,  as  the  shadow  is  of  the  substance.  3.  It  van 
ishes  before  faith,  as  the  shadow  before  the  sub 
stance. — The  devices  of  hypocrisy  in  their  might  and 
in  their  impotence.  1.  They  are  mighty  in  the 
world.  2.  They  become  powerless  before  the  power 
of  God. — Hypocrisy  in  its  two  most  hideous  forma : 

1.  As  unprincipled  religious  policy;   2.  as  unprin 
cipled  political  religiousness. — The  road  to  Christ, 
and  the  decisive  conflicts  by  the  way :  1.  It  is  always 
a  long  journey;   2.  it  always  continues  the  grand 
question;  3.  it  is  always  a  path  of  severe  self-denial; 
4.  always  a  path  full  of  dangers ;  5.  always  a  path 
abounding  in  obstacles ;  6.  always  the  only  path  to 
the  true  goal. — Recompense  of  perseverance  in  the 
path  to  Christ — great  joy. — The  star  always  rests 
over  the  place  where  Christ  is. — '•'•And  the;/  went 
into  the  house."     1.  What  is  suggested  to  us 'by  the 
house  ?     2.  What  is  suggested  by  those  who  enter 
ed  ?     3.  What  is  suggested  by  their  entering  ? — The 
homage  of  the  wise  men  a  sudden  outburst  of  heart 
felt  blessed  faith:  1.  In  their  beholding  Christ;  2.  in 
their  falling  down  and  doing  obeisance ;  3.  in  their 
cordial  homage,  indicated  by  the  noblest  gifts. — The 
homage  of  the  wise  men  indicating  the  order  and 
succession  of  believing  experience.     1.  We  behold. 

2.  We  fall  down.     3.  We  present  gifts. — The  hom 
age  of  the  wise  men  a  picture  of  genuine  and  matur 
ed  faith.     1.  Vision  issuing  in  humiliation  and  godly 
sorrow.     2.    Adoration  issuing  in  the  joy  of  faith. 

3.  Perseverance  of  faith  issuing  in  self-dedication  and 
works  of  love. — The  child  with  Mary,  his  mother; 
but  not  Mary,  the  mother,  with  her  child  (Maryola- 
try).— The  offerings  of  a  grateful  faith  ;  gold,  frank 
incense,  and  myrrh:  1.  as  the  noblest,  2.  the  most 
varied,  3.  the  most  significant  gifts. — The  offering  of 
a  grateful  hand,  an  expression  of  the  dedication  ol 
the  heart. — The  earthly  gifts  of  Christian  gratitude 
reflecting  the  heavenly  gift  of  the  Lord. — We  are  t« 
offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  we  have. — Prophetic 
dreams  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Bles» 
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ed  faith,  with  ite  songs  of  the  night.— The  sleep  of 
th^  pious  more  profitable  than  the  vigils  of  godless 
craftiness. — The  discoveries  of  faith  are  not  meant 
for  Herod  nor  for  such  as  he. — The  marvellous  man 
ner  in  which  spiritual  inquiry  is  directed  from  the 
native  darkness  of  this  world  to  the  light  of  our  eter- 
oal  home. — God's  guidance  is  always  toward  Christ. 
— If  God  guide  us,  we  shall  always  and  certainly 
reach  the  goal. — The  blessed  return  home. — Signifi 
cance  of  Christ's  first  possession  in  connection  with 
Elis  first  flight.  It  came,  1.  at  the  right  time;  2. 
into  the  proper  hands ;  3.  for  the  right  purpose. — 
The  first  property  of  the  Church  in  its  significance 
with  reference  to  all  Church  property  in  the  world : 
1.  It  should  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Christ;  2. 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  and 
thus,  3.  become  a  true  blessing  from  Christ. — Divine 
providence  most  clearly  manifesting  itself  in  its  care 
over  the  life  of  Christ. — Christianity  universal  hi  its 
nature  and  aim.  It  comprehends:  1.  heaven  and 
earth ;  2.  nature  and  Scripture ;  3.  the  Gentiles  and 
the  Jews ;  4.  the  heart  and  the  life ;  5.  redemption 
and  judgment. 

Heuoner : — Christ  in  the  cradle  was  the  terror  of 
an  unjust  monarch  on  his  throne. — The  kings  and 
governments  of  this  world  may  well  tremble,  and 
feel  themselves  insecure,  if  they  are  hostile  to  Christ. 
— Christ  is  still  both  the  hope  of  the  pious,  and  the 
terror  of  the  wicked,  whose  conscience  everywhere 
apprehends  an  avenger,  and  is  alarmed  by  every 
passing  event. — The  living  Saviour  always  puts  old 
Adam  in  terror,  and  threatens  to  drive  him  from  his 
throne. — Inconsistencies  in  the  character  of  Herod : 
Faith  in  the  letter  of  Scripture, — resistance  to  God's 
decrees. — We  have  here  an  instance  of  persons  who 
point  out  Christ  to  others,  without  going  to  Him 


themselves, — who  teach  others  the  way  of  salvation, 
without  entering  on  it  themselves. — The  wicked  em 
ploy  religion  only  as  a  means  for  their  own  ends.— 
The  most  blessed  discovery  of  all  is  to  have  found 
Christ. — Edification  to  be  derived  from  the  history 
of  the  wise  men.  They  were,  1.  wise  men — philoa 
ophers:  Thus  should  all  who  are  truly  wise,  etc. 
2.  Rich  and  noble :  Thus  should  all  the  great  of  the 
earth,  etc.  3;  Strangers  from  a  strange  country: 
Thus  we  who  are  near  to  Christ,  etc.  4.  They  saw 
Christ  only  as  a  child  in  His  lowliness ;  we,  on  the 
contrary,  etc.  5.  They  followed  a  small  star ;  but 
our  light  is,  etc.  6.  They  had  a  long  and  arduous 
journey  to  accomplish ;  but  we  scarce  require  to 
move  a  single  step. — The  glory  shed  on  Jesus  by 
the  arrival  of  the  wise  men. — He  who  follows  the 
feeble  glimmerings  of  spiritual  light,  will  receive  di 
vine  guidance  to  perfect  light. — -True  Occult  Science. 

LITERATURE:  Two  sermons  on  the  Epiphany  by 
St.  Augustin  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  in  August! : 
"  Collection  of  Patristic  Sermons,"  vol.  i.,  p.  TOO. — 
Luther's  "  Sermon  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Three  Kings" 
(the  wise  men). — Dispositions  of  Rambach,  Remhard, 
etc.,  in  Schaller's  "Homilet.  Repert.,"  p.  48. — F. 
Mallet :  The  Wise  Men  of  the  East.  A  Christmat 
Gift.  Bremen,  1852  (10  Meditations). 

[Trench :  Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Nations,  or  tht 
Unconscious  Prophecies  of  Heathendom.  A  Com 
mentary  on  Matt.  ii.  1—11.  4th  ed.,  Cambridge, 
1854.— P.  S.] 

For  Missionary  Festivals :  Christ  the  desire  and 
goal  of  all  nations. — The  star  of  the  wise  men. — 
AMfeld:  The  Gentiles,  too,  shall  walk  in  the  light 
of  Christ.—  Uhle:  The  first  Gentiles,  who  sought  the 
Lord. — Rudelbach:  The  glory  of  the  maniiestatiou 
of  Christ. 
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B.  CHAPTER  II.  13-23  (Luke  ii.  40-52). 

(TJie  Gospel  for  the  Sunday  after  New  Year  or  Day  of  Circumcision,) 
And  when  they  were  departed,  behold,  the  [an]  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  to  Jo 


seph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into 
Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring  thee  word :  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young 

14  child  to  destroy  him.     When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by 

15  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt,  And  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod  :  that  it  might 
be -fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  1 

16  called  my  son.     Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  [by]  the  wise  men, 
was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the  children1  that  were  in  Bethlehem, 
and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,2  from  two  years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time 

17  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men.     Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was 

18  spoken  by  Jeremy 3  the  prophet,  saying,  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,4  lamentation, 
and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be 

19  comforted,  because  they  are  not.     But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold,  an  angel  of  the 

20  Lord  appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  Saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child 
and  his  mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel :   for  they  are  dead  which  [who]  sought 

21  the  young  child's  life.     And  he  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and 

22  came  into  the  land  of  Israel.     But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  [reigned] 
in  Judea  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  thither :  notwithstand 
ing,  [and]  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  he  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galileo : 

23  And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth :  that  it  might  be  fuifi:.ed  which  wua 
spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene. 

i  Ver.  16.— [Better :  all  the  male  children,  iravTO.<;  TOUV  ircuSas.     Lansre :  aUe  Knaben.—P.  S.] 
a  ver.  if,.— [//i  ail  its  borders,  in  all  the  neighborhood:]  3  Ver.  17.— [Jeremiah.] 

*  Ver.  13.— [Proper  order:  A  voice  teas  heard  in  £.     Comp.  Jer.  XNX!.  15.    The  best  editions  omit  dprivoy   ttai 
lamentation  and. — P.  S.] 


CHAP.  II.  13-28. 


6S 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Tcr.  18.  Behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  ap 
peal  eth. — Though  the  wise  men  had  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  Herod,  the  child  was  still  in 
danger.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  wise  men  and 
the  child's  parents  had  conversed  together  about 
Herod,  and  that  the  magi  had  begun  to  entertain 
strong  suspicious  of  his  intentions.  Probably  Jo 
seph  and  Mary  were  to  some  extent  relieved  when 
the  wise  men  left  the  country  without  returning  to 
Herod.  Still,  the  anxious  vigilaiice  of  Joseph  con 
tinued  unabated  ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  evi 
dence  of  his  devotedness,  that  he  again  received  in- 
Btruction  and  direction  by  a  vision  in  a  dream.  He 
did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  immediately  fled 
with  the  child  and  its  mother. 

Vers.  14,  15.  Egypt  was  the  only  possible  place 
of  refuge.  It  was  situated  near  the  southern  frontier 
of  Judtca.  Following  this  direction,  the  fugitives  at 
once  withdrew  to  a  distance  from  Jerusalem.  Fre 
quented  roads  led  through  the  desert  into  Egypt. 
There  they  would  find  a  large  and  more  liberal  Jew 
ish  community  under  the  protection  of  a  civilized 
government.  The  supposition  that  this  account  was 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  passage  in 
Hosea  xi.  1  (which,  iu  the  text,  is  quoted  in  accord 
ance  with  the  original  Hebrew),  is  entirely  incompat 
ible  with  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  narrative. 
Even  supposing  the  story  to  be  legendary,  it  would 
have  ill  accorded  with  the  anxiety  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  about  the  child  to  represent  them  as  undertak 
ing  a  journey  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  prophe 
cy  ;  especially  one  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  referred 
to  the  bringing  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  (comp.  Ex.  iv. 
22 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9).  The  Septuagint  translation  has 
T&  rtKva.  avTov  (of  Israel).  As,  however,  the  flight 
and  the  return  had  really  taken  place,  the  Evangel 
ist,  whose  attention  was  always  directed  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  prophecy,  might  very  properly  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  even  this  prediction  of  Hosea  had 
been  fulfilled.  And,  in  truth,  viewed  not  as  a  verbal 
but  as  a  typical  prophecy,  this  prediction  was  fulfill 
ed  by  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Israel  of  old  was  called 
out  of  Egypt  as  the  son  of  God,  inasmuch  as  Israel 
was  identified  with  the  Son  of  God.  But  now  the 
Son  of  God  Himself  was  called  out  of  Egypt,  who 
came  out  of  Israel  as  the  kernel  from  the  husk. 
When  the  Lord  called  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  it  was 
with  special  reference  to  His  Son ;  that  is,  in  view 
of  the  high  spiritual  place  which  Israel  was  destined 
to  occupy.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  also  impor 
tant  to  bear  in  mind  the  historical  influence  of  Egypt 
on  the  world  at  large.  Ancient  Greek  civilization — 
nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  imperial  power  of  Rome 
itself — sprung  from  Egypt ;  in  Egypt  the  science  of 
Christian  theology  and  Christian  monasticism  origin 
ated  ;  from  Egypt  proceeded  the  last  universal  con 
queror  ;  out  of  Egypt  came  the  typical  son  of  God  to 
found  the  theocracy ;  and  thence  also  the  true  Son 
of  God,  to  complete  the  theocracy. — According  to 
tradition,  Christ  stayed  at  Matarea  in  Egypt,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leontopolis,  where,  at  a  later  period,  the 
Jewish  temple  of  Onias  stood. — Sec  Schubert's  fieise 
'n  d  is  Jfurgenland,  ii.  p.  179. 

Ver.  10.  That  he  was  mocked,  eVfTra.'x^ — 
wttwitted,  made  a  fool  of. — The  word  is  frequently  so 
used  in  the  Septuagint.  "The  expression  is  here 
employed  from  Herod's  point  of  view." 

From  two  years  old,  airb  Sterovs,  sc.  irai8<h. — 
From  two  years  old  down  to  the  youngest  male  child 


on  the  breast.  It  follows  that  the  star  had  been  seen 
by  the  wise  men  for  about  two  years  before  theii  ar 
rival  at  Jerusalem.  The  massacre  of  the  children  at 
Bethlehem  has  bc..-n  regarded  as  a  myth,  chiefly  be 
cause  Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  it.  Thus  even 
Meyer  doubts  the  historical  truth  of  this  narrative, 
since  Josephus  always  relates  circumstantially  all  the 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  Herod  (Antiq.  xv.  7,  8,  etc.). 
But  that  he  recorded  so  many,  scarcely  implies  that 
he  meant  to  relate  every  instance  of  his  cruelty.  It . 
is  further  argued,  that,  if  the  massacre  had  "  been  a 
historical  fact,  it  would,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  certainly  have  been  men 
tioned  by  the  Jewish  historian."  \Ve  infer  the  op 
posite.  From  the  peculiarity  of  the  occurrence,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  mention  it  without 
furnishing  a  more  direct  testimony,  either  for  or 
against  the  Christian  faith,  than  Josephus  wished  to 
bear.  The  supposition  that  the  massacre  was  not 
openly  and  officially  ordered,  but  stcretly  perpetrated 
by  banditti  in  the  employ  of  Herod  (see  Lcben  Jesu, 
ii.  p.  112),  is  not  "gratuitous,"  but  suggested  by  ihe 
text  (\ddpa  iiKf)i/3ciicre  ;  onro(TT6iA.ay  ave't\£i>).  Not 
that  we  draw  any  inference  from  the  confused  ac 
count  in  Macrobius  *  (see  Meyer,  p.  174);  the  Gos 
pel  narrative  can,  however,  easily  dispense  with  it. 

Vers.  17,  18.  Then  was  fulfilled,  etc.— The  W 
prediction  in  Jer.  xxxi.  1 5  is  here  quoted  freely  from 
the  Septuagint.  This  is  another  fulfilment  of  a  typ 
ical,  not  of  a  literal,  prophecy.  The  passage  prima 
rily  refers  to  the  deportation  of  the  Jews  to  Babylon. 
Rachel,  the  ancestress  of  Benjamin,  who  was  buried 
near  Bethlehem,  is  introduced  as  issuing  from  her 
grave  to  bewail  the  captivity  of  her  children.  The 
sound  of  her  lamentations  is  carried  northward  be 
yond  Jerusalem,  and  heard  at  Rama — a  fortress  of 
Israel  on  the  frontier  toward  Judah,  where  the  cap 
tives  were  collected.  The  meaning  probably  is,  that 
the  grief  caused  by  this  deportation,  and  the  conse 
quent  lamentations  of  the  female  captives,  was  such 
as  to  reach  even  the  heart  of  the  ancestress  of  Ben 
jamin  (which  here  includes  also  Judah).  As  used 
by  Jeremiah,  it  was,  therefore,  a  figurative  expression 
for  the  deep  sorrow  of  the  exiled  mothers  of  Judah. 
But  in  the  massacre  of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  thia 
earlier  calamity  was  not  only  renewed,  but  its  de 
scription  verified  in  the  fullest  and  most  tragic  Ban 
ner.  Rachel's  children  are  not  merely  led  into  exile ; 
they  are  destroyed,  and  that  by  one  who  called  him 
self  King  of  Israel.  Accordingly,  Rachel  is  intro 
duced  as  the  representative  of  the  mothers  of  Beth 
lehem  lamenting  over  their  children  (Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  and  many  others).  The  picture  of  Ra 
chel  herself  issuing  from  the  grave  and  raising  a 
lament,  indicates  that  the  greatest  calamity  had  now 
befallen  Judah. — The  words  Qpr,vos  /ecu  are  wanting 
in  Codd.  B.Z.,  etc.,  and  in  several  translations. 

Ver.  20.  They  are  dead  who,  etc. — In  the  vi 
sion  a  scriptural  expression  is  used,  Ex.  iv.  19,  which 
must  have  been  familiar  to  Joseph.  On  the  horrible 
death  of  Herod,  amid  alternate  designs  of  revenge 
and  fits  of  despair,  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  18, 
1 ;  9,  3  ;  De  Bdlo  Jud.  1,  33.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  70,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign. 

Ver.  22l  But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus, 
etc. — After  the  death  of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was  di 
vided  among  his  three  sons  by  Augustus.  Archelaua 

*  Of  Augustus :  "  Cum  aurtisset,  inter  pnoros.  qnos  in  Sy 
,ia  Herodfs,  rex  Jtidaeoriun  intra  bimatum  iussit  intorflci, 
fllium  quoqne  cjus  occisuiu,  ait,  intlius  est  Horodia  poicoir 
esse,  quam  flliuui." 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


obtained  Jmlsra,  Idumeea,  and  Samaria ;  Herod  Ant: 
pas,  Galilee  and  Pera?a ;  Philip,  Batanea,  Trachonitis 
and  Auranitis.  Herod  and  Philip  received  the  tide  01 
Tetrarch.  Archclaus  obtained  at  first  the  designation 
of  Ethnarch  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  1 1,  4).  The  title  of 
King  was  to  be  afterward  conferred  on  him  if  he  de 
Berved  it  by  his  services.  But,  nine  years  after  his  ac 
cession,  Augustus  banished  him,  in  consequence  of  th< 
complaints  of  the  Jews  about  his  cruelty,  to  Vienm 
in  Gaul,  where  he  died  (Antiq.  xvii.  13,  2  ;  De  Bell 
Jud.  ii.  7,  3).  Like  his  father,  Archelaus  was  a  sus 
picious  and  cruel  tyrant.  Accordingly,  Joseph  was 
afraid  to  remain  in  Judaea  with  the  holy  child.  Ap 
plying  to  the  Lord  for  guidance,  he  was  directed,  in 
another  dream,  to  settle  in  Galilee.  This  was  th< 
fourth  revelation  with  which  he  was  honored.  Ii 
implies  that  a  high  tone  of  spirituality  pervaded  hh 
soul.  The  ever-watchful  solicitude  of  Joseph  for  th( 
safety  of  the  child  of  promise  might  serve  as  the  nat 
ural  groundwork 'for  these  communications,  while 
the  repeated  revelations  vouchsafed  during  his  noc 
turnal  thoughts  show  that  a  proridcntia  specialissi- 
ma  watched  over  the  life  of  the  Divine  child.  Such 
prophetic  dreams  exhibit  the  connection  and  co 
operation  of  a  special  Divine  providence  with  the 
most  anxious  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  servants 
of  God.  ]STor  must  we  forget  the  connection  between 
the  devotedness  of  Joseph  and  the  fond  anxiety  of 
Mary. — These  four  dreams  occurred  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time. 

Ver.  23.  A  city  called  Nazareth.— The  town 
was  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  in  the  ancient  territo 
ry  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  (Lightfoot,  Horcc  Hebr.  p. 
918),  to  the  south  of  Cana,  not  far  from  Mount  Ta 
bor.  It  lay  in  a  rocky  hollow  among  the  mountains, 
and  was  surrounded  by  beautiful  and  grand  scenery. 
The  modern  Nazareth  is  a  small,  but  pretty  town. 
According  to  Robinson,  it  has  three  thsusand  inhab 
itants  (see  Schubert  iii.  169  ;  Robinson,  iii.  421,  Eng. 
ed.  ii.  333  ;  and  other  books  of  travels).  Compare 
also  the  article  in  Winer  and  other  Encycls.  The 
name  of  Galilee  was  derived  from  b^ba  ,  which  orig 
inally  signifies  a  circle, — hence  Galilee,  the  circuit  or 
surrounding  country.  The  whole  country  received 
its  name  from  the  district,  which  was  afterward 
named  Upper  Galilee,  as  distinguished  from  Lower 
Galilee.  Accordingly,  in  common  conversation,  the 
term  Galilee  was  used  to  denote  Upper  Galilee,  or 
the  Galilee  par  excellence.  This  explains  such  ex 
pressions  as  Matt.  iv.  12  and  John  iv.  43.  One 
might  be  said  to  go  from  Nazareth  to  Galilee,  just  as 
we  might  speak  of  travelling  from  Berlin  to  Prussia 
(Proper),  or  from  Geneva  to  (the  interior  of)  Swit 
zerland.  "The  word  Nazareth  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  ~JS_3  ^  surculus,  virgultum,  as  the  sur 
rounding  district  abounds  in  brushwood  or  shrubs  ; 
Burckhardt,  '  RcisenJ  ii.  583  (Matt.  ii.  23  is  an  allu 
sion  to  1S3  ,  surculus,  in  Isa.  xi.  1,  which  Hofmann, 
in  his  '  WnuwmmgJ  ii.  64,  denies  on  insufficient 
grounds)."  Winer. 

He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene. — As  the 
worl  Nazarene  is  not  employed  in  any  prophetic 
passage  of  the  Old  Testament  to  designate  the  Mes 
siah,  various  explanations  have  been  proposed : — 1. 
According  to  Jerome,  some  "  eruditi  Hebrsei "  had 
before  his  time  traced  the  term  to  the  expression  "!f  3 
sprout,  in  Isa.  xi.  1,  by  which  the  Messiah  is  desig 
nated  ;  which  view  is  followed  by  many  modern  ex 
positors,  as  also  by  Piscator  and  Casaubon.  Heng- 
•tenberg,  in  his  Christology,  ii.  1,  supports  this  ex 


planation,  by  showing  that  the  original  name  of  thl 
place  was  ">^3 ,  and  not  mS3  .  2.  Chrysostom, 
and  many  others  after  him,  consider  the  words  in 
question  a  quotation  from  a  prophetic  book  now  lost. 
But  in  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  inspired 
penmen  evidently  regarded  the  Old  Testament  canon 
as  closed,  and  referred  only  to  books  which  h:i:l  l>eon 
received  into  it.  This  also  disposes  of  the  opinion 
that,  3.  The  quotation  is  from  some  apocryphal  book 
(Gratz,  Ewald).  Still  more  untenable  is,  4.  the  no 
tion  that  the  term  Nazarene  is  equivalent  to  Tf3  . 
For  Jesus  was  neither  a  Nazarite  (Matt.  xi.  19),  nor 
is  He  so  called  hi  any  prophetic  passage.  This 
vague  conjecture  is  rendered  even  more  improbable 
by  the  suggestion  of  Ewald,  that  the  quotation  was 
taken  from  a  lost  apocryphal  book,  in  which  the 
Messiah  was  represented  at  His  first  appearance  as  a 
Nazarite,  and  that  from  this  verbal  similarity  the 
Evangelist  had  derived  his  reference  to  Nazareth 
6.  Some  commentators  have  given  up  the  idea  of 
verbal  reference.  They  argue  that  the  expression 
Nazarene  was  used  by  the  Jews  to  designate  a  slight 
ed  person ;  and  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  such 
in  Ps.  xxii.,  Isa.  liii.  (Michaelis,  Paulus,  Rosenmiillcr, 
etc. ;  comp.  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  p.  48). 
This,  or  the  explanation  (1)  proposed  by  Jerome, 
seems  the  most  likely.  Meyer  supports  the.  allusion 
to  iss  by  referring  to  the  similar  expression  Mrs 
(Isa.  iv.  2 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  1  J5 ;  Zech.  iii.  8,  vi. 
12),  which  would  also  account  for  the  use  of  the 
plural  number — "spoken  by  the  prophets."  But  it 
seems  to  us  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  allusion 
of  the  Evangelist  should  have  been  based  merely  on 
the  similaritfi,  and  not  on  the  meaning  of  the  two 
words.  Such  a  view  could  neither  be  reconciled 
with  the  suggestion  of  Meyer  about  Zemach,  nor 
would  it  tally  with  Isa.  xi.  1,  where  the  term  "is  3 
s  used  only  in  allusion  to,  but  not  as  a  designation 
of  the  Messiah ;  so  that  the  idea  of  a  mere  verbal 
fulfilment  is  out  of  the  question.  The  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived  is,  that  the  title  Nazarene 
^ears  reference  to  the  outward  lowliness  of  the  Mes 
siah  ;  accordingly,  the  "^3.  hi  Isa.  xi.  1  is  analogous 
o  the  expressions  used  in  Isa.  liii.  2,  and  to  other 
descriptions  of  the  humble  appearance  of  the  Mes- 
iah.  In  other  words,  the  various  allusions  to  the 
despised  and  humble  appearance  of  the  Messiah  are, 
o  to  speak,  concentrated  in  that  of  Nc-.er.  The 
rophets  applied  to  Him  the  term  branch  or  bush,  in 
eference  to  His  insignificance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  and  this  appellation  was  specially  verified 
when  He  appeared  as  an  inhabitant  of  despised  Naza- 
eth,  "the  town  of  shrubs"  (Leben  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  120 

Meyer  has  recently  repeated  the  assertion,  that,  accord- 
ng  to  the  account  of  Matthew,  Bethlehem,  and  not  IS'aza- 
th,  was  the  original  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  and 
at,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  Matthew 
nd  Luke.  This  commentator  controverts  the  view  of  Ne 
nder,  Ebrard,  Hottmann.  and  others,  who  have  successfully, 
s  we  think,  rei;..aciiea  the  statements  of  the  two  Evanjre- 
sts  (see  LtJu-n  </«•«".  ii.  122>.  In  reply,  it  n<ny  be  sufficient 
o  say,  that  in  all  probability  Joseph  and  Mary  deemed  it 
heir  duty  to  reside  at  Bethlehem  after  the  birth  of  Jesui 
ntil  otherwise  directed,  more  especially  as  the  ninci  had 
een  directed  to  Bethlehem  in  their  search  after  the  Messiah, 
ndeed,  Matthew  himself  furnishes  the  key  for  solving  tn« 
pparent  ditlieulty,  when  lie  mentions  it  as  a  new  circum- 
tance  that  the  birth  of  Christ  took  place  "at  Bethlehem." 
V  discrepancy  could  only  have  been  ulleired  if  Joseph  and 
lary  had,  in  the  first  chapter,  been  represented  as  residing 
t  Bethlehem.  On  the  otter  hand,  it  is  easy  to  account  fo» 
he  special  notice  of  the  town  of  Nazareth  in  the  passage  he 
re  ue,  as  the  Evangelist  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  cir 
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Of) 


of  Christ's  residence  at  Nazareth,  and  to  the  pr 
phetic  allusions  thereto. 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  the  chronologic 
on/.-/-  of  events:— Boon  after  the  t.irtli  of  Christ  the  wi 

,  rd  from  Ilic>  lvi-t.  Tin's  was  followed  by  the  11 L' 
into  K-'ypt.  and  the  sojourn  tliere.  which  must  have  be. 
very  briel  u  Horod'a  death  occurred  coon  afterward.  T 
preseiit:ilion  in  the  temple  must  have-  taken  place,  after  t 
return,  us,  nrcor.linir  to  tlie  law,  it  could  not  occur  bel'o 
the  fortieth  (lav,  but.  did  not  n.-cessarily  take  place  on  th 
day.  After  the  presentation,  Joseph  Mid  Mary  Mttled 
Galilee;  and  there,  at  Na/.areth.  the  Lord  re.side.el  for  thlr 
years  (see  my  Ltben  Jean,  vol.  ii.  110). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL, 

1.  Joseph's  dreams,  in  which  angelic  comraunic 
tions  were  made  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  chil 
afford  us  a  glimpse  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  ma 
and  into  the  spiritual  world  beyond.     A  contest  en 
sues  between  the  kingdom  of  light  and  the  kingdoi 
of  darkness  about  the  holy  child.     The  craft  of  Hero 
assumes  the  form  of  satanic  rage.    The  Jewish  scribe 
have  been  successfully  duped  by  him,  and  made  sul 
servient  to  the  purposes  of  the  tyrant.     By  the! 
scriptural  reply  to  his  inquiry  they  have  unconscious 
ly  delivered  the  infant  Messiah  into  the  power  of  th 
crafty  monarch.     But  the  deep  and  earnest  spiritua 
ity  of  the  pious  heathen  worshippers  proved  sufficien 
to  defeat  his  plans.     Warned  of  God  in  a  dream 
they  escaped  from  the  meshes  of  his  iniquitous  pol 
cy.     By  an  unusual  route  they  returned  into  their  own 
rount.ry,  and,  to  appearance,  the  holy  child  was  safe 
But  Herod's  fury  knew  no  bounds.     The  thought  ol 
having  been  outwitted  by  the  magi  was  an  addiliona 
incitement  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  object  of 
their  veneration.     He  now  employed  a  band  of  ruffi 
aus  as  the  instruments  of  his  last  desperate  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Jesus.     No  doubt  he  expected  that  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  the  infani 
Jesus  would  perish.     Thus  did  the  kingdom  of  dark 
ness  put  forth  its  utmost  efforts,  which,  on  the  othe 
hand,  were  counteracted  by  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
light.     But  if  the  powers  of  darkness  proceed  warily, 
those  of  light  act  still  more  warily.     The  calculations 
of  a  sleepless  policy  were  baffled  by  the  sleep  of  the 
pious.     On  the  nature  and  significancy  of  dreams, 
see    Schubert's    Si/rnboltk   des    Traumes ;    and   the 
author's  dissertation  entitled :  "  Von  dem  zwiefachcn 
Bewusstsein,"  etc.,  in  the  "Deutsche  Zeitschrift  far 
chriftlickc  Wissenschaft  nnd  christliches  Leben"  Ber 
lin,  1851,  N.  30  ff.     On  angelical  communications, 
see  the  author's  Leben  Jcsu,  i.  48. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  world 
on  the  human  mind,  the  following  principle  may  be 
laid  down :  The  more  vividly  the  soul  is  roused  in  its 
inmost  being  by  wants  and  perplexities  around,  the 
more  are  we  prepared  for  influences  from  the  spirit 
ual  world,  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  soul.  Again,  in  proportion  as  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  soul  is  undeveloped,  though 
earnest  in  its  aspirations  after  God,  or  as  a  person  is 
engrossed,  with  cares  and  toils  in  tlie  ordinary  course 
of  his  life,  the  more  likely  is  the  influence  of  the 
spiritual  world  to  be  felt  in  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night.  As  instances  in  point,  we  may  here  refer  to 
the  ecstatic  state  of  Hagar,  of  Gideon,  of  Mary  Mag 
dalene,  of  the  Christian  martyrs  in  the  Primitive 
Church,  of  the  French  Camisardes,  [the  Scotch  Cov 
enanters],  the  Jansenists,  and  others. 

2.  The  anxious  care  of  Joseph  for  the  safety  of 
the  child  and  its  mother  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  Divine  Providence  always  raises  up  faithful  ser 
vants  to  protect  <md  to  promote  His  own  kingdom, 


and  with  it  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  But 
in  this  instance  the  salvation  of  the  world  was  con 
nected  with  the  safety  of  a  babe,  threatened  by  the 
craft  of  a  despot,  whose  dagger  had  on  no  other  oc 
casion  missed  its  murk.  Hence  the  care  of  Provi 
dence  i'«r  the  safety  of  this  child  was  unremitting: 
Joseph's  vigilance  did  not  cease  even  in  his  sleep, 
while  the  mother's  solicitude  was  undoubtedly  6tiH 
more  eager.  Every  other  consideration  seems  sec 
ondary  to  that  of  the  safety  of  the  child.  Thus  baa 
the  Lord  ever  prepared  instruments  for  His  work. 
By  God's  grace,  devoted  and  faithful  servants  have 
never  been  wanting  in  the  world,  and  the  King  Eter 
nal  has  always  had  His  faithful  ones. 

3.  The  tractate  of  Lactantius,  de  morte  persecu- 
torum,  commences  with  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Herod.     It  is  a  tale  of  persecution  and  retribution, 
renewed  in  every  age. 

4.  The  mysterious  import  of  Egypt  in  the  world's 
history  appears  constantly  anew.      "  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  My  son"  is  an  expression  which  per 
vades  the  whole  course  of  history.     But  this  calling 
implies  not  only  the  Son's  residence  in  Egypt,  but 
also  his  departure  from  it. 

5.  The  wail  of  Rachel  is  here  a  symbol  of  the 
ympathy  of  the  theocracy  in  general,  called  forth  b> 
:he  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  outward  representatives 
of  the  theocracy  on  its  genuine  children.     The  wail 
of  Rachel  is  renewed  in  the  Church  as  often  as  tho 
witnesses  of  the  truth  are  put  to  death  by  carnal  and 
worldly  men,  who  profess  to  be  the  representatives 

f  the  Church. 

6.  We  do  not  include  the  slaughtered  infants  of 
Bethlehem  hi  the  number  of  Christian  martyrs  prop- 
:rly  so  called,  as  they  did  not  of  their  own  free  choice 
.nd  will  bear  testimony  to  the  Saviour.*     They  per 
ched  simply  because  they  were  male  children — chil- 
Iren  of  Bethlehem,  under  two  years  of  age.     Still 
hey  have  been  justly  considered  the  prototypes  of 
Christian  martyrdom  (Feast  of  the  Innocents,  Dec. 
8),  as  they  were  cut  off,  1.  in  their  innocency;  2.  aa 
hildren  of  Bethlehem,  and  children  of  the  promise ; 
.  from  hatred  to  Christ ;  4.  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
rawing  attention  from  the  flight  of  the  holy  child, 
nd  to  secure  His  safety  in  Egypt. 

7.  Nazareth  is  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  out- 
ard  lowliness  and  humble  condition  of  Christ  and 
f  Christianity  in  the  world.  It  is  the  emblem  of 
hat  poverty  wjiich  apparently  so  ill  accords  with  the 
xalted  nature  of,  and  the  depth  of  spiritual  life 
rought  to  light  by,  the  Gospel.  But  what  to  the 
orld  seems  unfitting,  is  in  reality,  and  in  the  sight 
"  God,  most  fitting;  for  Christianity  is  based  and 
ared  on  deepest  humility.  Hence  the  path  by 
hich  God  leads  His  elect  is  first  downward,  and 
ien  upward;  both  the  descent  and  the  ascent  in- 
•easing  as  they  proceed,  as  we  see  in  the  history  of 
icob,  of  Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  David,  and  of  others. 
he  prophets  were  fully  and  experimentally  acquaint- 
i  with  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Divine  gov- 
nmeut.  Hence  they  prophesied  of  the  lowliness 
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of  the  Messiah  during  the  earlier  period  of  His  life, 
of  His  subsequent  humiliation,  and  of  His  death  at 
the  conclusion  of  His  earthly  career. 

8.  In  the  life  of  children,  as  in  that  of  mechanics 
and  laborers,  the  mind  is  taken  up  during  the  day 
with  surrounding  objects.  Hence  their  inner  life  dur 
ing  the  night  is  more  widely  awake  and  susceptible 
to  dreams  and  visions.  This  is  the  basis  for  the 
prophetic  dreams  of  Joseph  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Josept  in  the  New. 

IIOMILET1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  homage  which  Christ  receives  is  the  ground 
of  his  persecution  and  sufferings ;  but  persecution 
and  sufferings  always  lead  to  more  abundant  glory. 
— The  wise  of  this  world  are  unable  to  protect  Jesus 
and  His  Church.  For  this  purpose  God  employs  His 
heavenly  messengers,  and  His  despised  children  on 
earth. — Divine  Providence  brought  to  nought  all  the 
designs  of  the  wicked  against  the  life  of  the  holy 
ohild. — Children  as  under  the  protection  of  angels. — 
Warning  angel-voices  during  the  course  of  our  life. — 
Obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. — Joseph's  awak 
ening  in  the  morning.  A  short  time  before,  he  had 
risen  to  vindicate  the  mother :  he  now  rises  to  rescue 
the  child  with  its  mother. — How  the  whole  day  is 
blessed  when  commenced  with  faith  and  obedience. 
— Joseph  the  model  of  all  foster-parents. — Sacrifices 
for  the  Lord  are  the  noblest  gain.— The  holy  flight 
of  the  Lord  in  its  happy  results. — The  holy  with 
drawal  of  the  Lord  the  emblem  of  every  holy  with 
drawal :  1.  of  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets; 
2.  of  that  of  Christians ;  3.  of  the  spiritual  with 
drawal  from  the  world  in  the  inner  life. — Egypt,  the 
land  of  tombs,  the  cradle  of  God's  people. — The  per- 
eecuted  Church  of  God  ever  at  home  with  the  Lord  : 

1.  in  flight ;  2.  In  the  desert ;  3.  in  a  strange  land. 
— The  Lord  continues,  while  all  who  rise  against  Him 
perish. — The  children  of  Bethlehem  as  types  of  Chris 
tian  martyrdom.     1.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the  seal 
of  the  faith  of  Old  Testament  believers  in  the  Mes 
siah.     2.  They  confirm  the  faith  of  believers  in  all 
time  coming. — Christ  among  the  children  of  Bethle 
hem.     1.  They  die  for  Him,  in  order  to  live  for  Him. 

2.  He  lives  for  them,  in  order  to  die  for  them. — No 
expenditure  of  blood  and  tears  can  be  too  great  for 
the  rescue  of  Jesus  :  1.  besause  His  life  is  the  ran 
som  of  the  world ;  2.  because  His  -life  transforms 
every  sacrifice  of  blood  and  of  tears  into  life  and 
blessedness. — The  death  of  children  is  of  deep  im 
port  in  God's  sight. — Lamentation  in  the  Church  of 
God.   a.  The  cry  of  Abel  for  vengeance  ;  b.  Rachel's 
cry  of  sorrow  ;    c.  Jesus'  cry  of  love. — "  They  are 
dead  which  sought  the  young  child's  life."     Thus  it 
was  (1)  formerly.     Thus  it  is  (2)  still.     Thus  it  will 
be  (3)  at  the  end  of  time. — Archelaus  his  father's 
BOB.     1.  Personal  guilt ;  2.  hereditary  guilt ;  3.  the 
judgment. — The  savor  of  despotism  banishes  happi 
ness  from  the  land. — Christ  the  Nazarene :  1.  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  earth ;  2.  as  an  inhabitant  of  Ju 
daea  ;  3.  as  an  inhabitant  of  Galilee  ;  4.  as  an  inhab 
itant  of  Nazareth  ;  5.  as  the  carpenter's  son  even  in 
Nazareth. — The  lowliness  of  Jesus  prefigured  His 
humiliation,  but  also  His  exaltation. — The  obscurity 
of  Christ,  implying,  1.  His  ignominy  :  2.  His  safety  ; 
8.  His  ornament. — Jesus  the  great  teacher  of  humil 


ity.  The  thirty  years  of  Christ's  obscurity  the  foun. 
dation  of  His  three  years'  manifestation. — The  inward 
unfolding  of  Christ  had  to  be  guarded  from  the  In 
fluences  of  a  corrupt  world,  and  of  corrupt  ecciesias- 
tical  institutions. — Christ  the  Divine  nursling  under 
the  fostering  care,  1.  of  pious  maternal  love;  2.  of 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  God's  hidden  ones ;  3.  of 
nature  in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur. — Christians  as 
Nazarencs  in  the  train  of  the  Nazarene. — Nazareth 
itself  usually  does  not  know  the  Nazarene. — The  hear 
venly  youth  of  the  Lord  a  mystery  of  the  earth. — 
The  glory  of  God  in  the  lowliness  "of  Christ. — The 
Joseph-dreams  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 

Starkc:* — Joy  and  suffering  are  at  all  times  next- 
door  neighbors.  When  faith  is  strengthened,  trials 
generally  ensue.  The  Lord  knows  how,  at  the  right 
moment,  to  withdraw  His  own  from  danger,  and  hoM 
to  anticipate  the  enemy. — God  often  wonderfully  pro 
tects  his  own  by  small  means  and  humble  instru 
mentalities,  as  he  protected  Jesus  through  the  instru 
mentality  of  Joseph,  a  carpenter. — Whoever  will  love 
the  infant  Christ  must  be  prepared  to  endure,  for  His 
sake,  every  sort  of  tribulation. — Jesus  has  sanctified 
even  the  afflictions  of  our  childhood. — No  sooner  are 
we  born  again  from  on  high,  than  persecution  arises 
against  us. — Rejoice,  ye  who  suffer  with  Christ.  1 
Pet.  iv.  13. — If  thine  own  people  will  not  bear  thee, 
God  will  provide  a  place  for  thee  even  among  stran 
gers.  Rev.  xii.  4—6. — Tyrants  must  die,  and  thy  suf 
ferings  will  come  to  an  end.  Job  v.  19. — What  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  cannot  accomplish  by  craft, 
they  attempt  to  effect  by  force. — If  we  suffer  with 
Christ,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Hun.  2  Tim.  ii.  11. 

Heubner : — Providence  watches  over  the  life  of 
the  elect. — Aiiguslin :  0  parvuli  beati,  modo  nati^ 
nondum  tcntati,  nondum  luctati,  jam  coronati. — The 
kingdom  of  light  was  from  its  very  commencement 
assailed  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness. — In  times  of 
suffering  the  disciples  of  Jesus  have  often  been  obliged 
to  shelter  their  light  in  the  retirement  of  secret  asso 
ciations,  and  in  strange  places  of  refuge. — Joseph  an 
example  of  obedient  trust  in  God  amid  signal  dan 
gers. — "Duties  are  ours,  events  are  God's."  (Cecil.) 
— Herod  a  warning  picture  of  a  hardened,  hoary  sin 
ner. — Mary  the  model  of  suffering  mothers, — What 
trials  a  pious  mother  may  have  to  endure  ! — The  early 
death  of  pious  children  a  token  of  Divine  favor  to 
ward  them. — The  wickedness  and  violence  of  men 
are  of  short  duration ;  God  will  always  gain  the  day 
against  them. — Let  us  affectionately  remember  what 
protection  our  heavenly  Father  has  accorded  us  from 
our  youth  upward. — The  wonderful  guidance  of  God 
experienced  by  the  pious. — Schlderinacher'ls  Predig- 
ten  (vol.  iv.) :  The  narrative  in  the  text  a  picture  of 
sin,  which  ever  attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Christianity. —  Wimmer :  One  Lord,  one  faith.  The 
misery  of  those  who  harden  themselves,  as  apparent, 
1.  in  their  anguish  during  life  ;  2.  in  the  folly  of  all 
their  measures  ;  3.  in  their  despair  in  death. — Rein- 
hard  :  On  the  dealings  of  God  with  our  children. 

*  [The  Edinb.  transl.  uniformly  has  Starcke,  following  tho 
first  edition.  But  Dr.  Lange,  in  the  second  ed..  as  also  in  c.n 
the  other  vols.  of  tho  Com.,  changed  it  into  Stcu-ke.  Tb« 
difference  in  spelling  arises  from  an  inconsistency  of  Starks 
himself,  or  his  printer,  in  the  various  volumes  of  the  Synopsit 
BHiliothei'm  iwegftica*.  His  last  mode  of  .spelling.  howev«r 
was  Starke,  which  is  also  etymolotjiculljr  more  correct— 
P.  SJ 
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FOURTH    SECTION. 


OW  ENTERING  UPON  HIS  MINISTRY,  JESUS  REMAINED  STILL  UNKNOWN,  EVEN  TO  THOSE 
WHO  HAD  HUMBLED  THEMSELVES  AND  PROFESSED  PENITENCE  IN  ISRAEL.  IN  THE 
BAPTISM  UNTO  REPENTANCE,  HE  RECEIVED  HIS  SOLEMN  CONSECRATION  UNTO 
DEATH ;  WHILE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  HE  IS  OWNED  AND  GLORIFIED  BY  THE  FATHER 
AS  HIS  BELOVED  SON,  THE  WHOLE  BLESSED  TRINITY  SHEDDING  THEIR  LUSTRE 
AROUND  HIM,  AND  HIS  ADVENT  BEING  ANNOUNCED  BY  HIS  SPECIAL  MESSENGER 
JOHN. 

CHAPTER  III.  (Mark  i.  1-11 ;  Luke  iii.  1-22  ;  John  i.  19-34). 

SUMMARY: — This  section  gives  an  account  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the  forerunner  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  ministry,  which  coin 
menced  by  calling  the  people  to  repentance,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  general  purification,  preparatory  to  the  advent  01 
the  Messiah.  His  ministry  culminated  in  the  baptism  of  Christ  Himself,  whom  John  recognized  by  miraculous  tokens 
from  heaven,  and  proclaimed  on  this  occasion  as  the  Messiah.  The  section  is  divided  into  two  parts:  John  as  forerun 
ner  of  the  Lord,  and  as  preacher  and  baptist,— (1)  in  his  relation  to  the  people;  (2)  in  his  relation  to  the  Lord  Himself 
or  the  baptism  and  glorifying  of  Jesus.  We  note  the  marked  contrast  between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

A.    CHAPTER  III.  1-12. 

1         In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  And 

3  saying,  Repent  ye :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.     For  this  is  he  that  was 
spoken  of  by  the  prophet    Esaias   [Isaiah],   saying,   The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 

4  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.     And  the  same 
John  had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins ;  and  his 

5  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.     Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea, 

6  and  all  the  region  round  about  [the]  Jordan,  And  were  baptized  of  [by]  him  in  [the] 

7  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.     But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
come  to  his  *  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you 

8  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?    Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance  :  And 

9  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  [for]  our  father  :   for  I  say  unto 

10  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.     And  now 
also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees :  therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not 

11  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.     I  indeed  baptize  you  with  [in] 
water  unto  repentance:  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes2  I 
am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  [in]  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire : 

12  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  [threshing-]  floor,  and 
gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner ;  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire. 

i  ver.  7._[Lachmann  and  Tregelles  omit  avrov  ;  Tischendorf  retains  it.— P.  8.] 

a  Ver.  11. — [Literally:  sandals,  i.  e.  soles  merely,  of  wood  or  leather,  bound  under  the  feet;  hence  ujroS^/uara  from 
iirotieta.     But  the  C.  V.  is  more  generally  intelligible  and  may  be  retained. — P.  8.] 

of  their  thirtieth  year.  According  to  the  law  of 
Moses  (Num.  iv.  3,  47),  the  age  of  thirty  was  required 
for  commencing  the  exercise  of  the  priestly  functions. 
The  Levitcs  (ch.  viii.  24)  could  not  enter  on  their 
duties  before  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Subsequently, 
however,  this  was  reduced  to  the  age  of  twenty  (1 
Chrcn.  xxiii.  24;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17).  Although 
there  was  no  law  confining  the  exercise  of  the  prophet- 
ic  office  either  to  a  particular  age,  or  even  to  the  male 
sex,  it  seems  natural  that  persons  who  claimed  pub 
lic  authority  as  prophets  would  wait  till  they  had 
attained  the  canonical  age  for  the  priesthood.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  neither  John  nor  Jesus  could  havo 
been  more  than  thirty  when  they  entered  on  their 
ministry.  According  to  this  calculation,  Jesus  must 
have  commenced  His  public  career  in  the  year  780 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (see  Lclen  Jem,  vol.  u 
p.  101),  and  John  a  short  time  before.  From  Luka 
iii.  1,  we  infer  L\iat  John  began  his  ministry  s.  th« 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  In  those  days,  cnn  D">B*3  ,Ex.ii.  11, 
23 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  1. — This  indefinite  mode  of  mark 
ing  time  always  refers  to  a  preceding  date.  Here  the 
reference  is  to  the  residence  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth 
during  the  period  of  His  obscurity ;  the  contrast 
being  all  the  more  striking,  when  we  bear  hi  mind 
that  during  that  season  His  inner  life  was  maturing 
to  the  full  glory  of  His  theanthropic  consciousness. 
(For  other  explanations  of  iv  roi's  r^V-  «*•  comp. 
Meyer,  p.  79.) 

From  the  narrative  of  Luke  we  learn  that  John 
the  Baptist  was  about  half  a  year  older  than  Jesus. 
The  dates  between  the  commencement  of  Christ's 
ministry  and  that  of  His  forerunner  also  correspond. 
It  is  no't  probable  that  either  John  or  Jesus  would 
have  entered  on  their  ministry  before  the  completion 
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fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  But  Tiberius 
*vas  associated  in  the  empire  two  years  before  the 
iloath  of  Augustus,  that  is,  about  the  year  765.  Ac 
cordingly,  it  is  understood  that  Luke  reckoned  the 
reisrn  of  Tiberius  from  that  year.  This  makes  John's 
ministry  commence  in  779. 

In  the  wilderness  of  Judah  (Jmlg.  i.  16  ;  Josh. 
XT.  61). — It  was  also  called  Je&himoti,  I  8am.  xxiii. 
10;  xxvi.  1,  3.  It  consisted  of  a  rocky  district  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  district  the 
town  of  Engedi,  and  other  places  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  were  situated,  Josh.  xv.  62  ;  Judg.  i. 
16.  It  terminated  on  the  northwest  in  the  wilder 
ness  of  Thekoa  ;  on  the  southeast  in  the  wilderness 
of  Engedi,  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  and  the  wilderness 
of  Mara.  See  the  corresponding  art.  in  the  Encycls. 
Tradition,  however,  attaches  the  designation  of  "  the 
wilderness  of  John  "  not  to  the  places  where  he  ex 
ercised  his  ministry,  but  to  the  district  where  from 
early  youth  he  lived  in  retirement  (Luke  i.  80).  This 
wilderness  was  situated  amid  the  mountains  of  Ju 
daea,  about  two  hours  to  the  southwest  of  Bethle 
hem.  The  term  "  wilderness  "  (~i2"|^  ,  as  distin 
guished  from  H3~S  ?  a  steppe)  was  given  to  a  dis 
trict  which  was  not  regularly  cultivated  and  inhabit 
ed,  but  used  for  pasturage  (from  ""-^  .  to  drive),  be 
ing  generally  without  wood  and  defective  in  water, 
but  not  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 

John  the  Baptist.— The  Hebr.  name  "SH-p  , 
"  the  Lord  graciously  gave,"  *  is  akiu  to  the  Phoenician 
and  Punic  br^jn  .  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias 
the  priest,  and  of  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.),  a  near  kins 
man  of  Jesus,  and  only  six  months  older  than  He 
(Luke  i.  36),  was  born,  according  to  rabbinical  tradi 
tion,  at  Hebron,  but  according  to  modern  expositors, 
at  Jutta,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  From  earliest  child 
hood  he  was  of  a  thoughtful  disposition,  and  lived  in 
retirement  in  the  wilderness  (Luke  i.  80)  as  a  Naz- 
arite  (ver.  15),  agreeably  to  the  Divine  ordinance. 
There  the  spiritual  gifts  with  which  he  had  been  en 
riched  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  had  sanctified  him 
from  the  womb,  developed  and  took  shape  in  con 
formity  with  his  high  and  holy  calling  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Messiah.  In  his  own  person  he  embod 
ied,  so  to  speak,  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  in 
its  legal  bearing,  just  as  the  Virgin  Mary  embodied 
and  represented  the  evangelical  aspect  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  set  forth  in  Abraham  and  the  prophets. 
John  was  the  personification  of  Old  Testament  right 
eousness  according  to  the  law ;  Mary  was  the  per 
sonification  of  Old  Testament  faith  in  the  promise, 
and  of  deep  and  earnest  waiting  for  the  promised 
salvation.  Hence  John  appeared  in  Israel  as  the 
preacher  of  repentance,  and  the  baptist.f  He  com 
menced  his  public  ministry  in  the  wilderness  of  Judcea 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tibe 
rius,  appearing  in  the  garb,  and  following  the  manner 
of  life,  of  a  Nazarite.  Summoning  the  people  to  re- 

*  [The  German  (lotthold,  Gottlieb.] 

t  [John  represents  also  the  prophetic  or  evangelical  ele 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  by  pointing  to  "the 
t.amb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  do  of  the  world  "  He 
•nlted  tin;  cpirit  of  .Mows  and  that  of  Isaiah,  and  stood  near- 
e-t  to  Christ,  who  was  the  end  of  the  law  and  the  promise. 
Hence  he  is  culled  the  greatest  among  those  that  are  born  of 
-  mien,  and  yet,  as  still  belonging  to  the  preparatory  dispen 
sation  of  the  old  Testament,  less  than  the  least  in  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xi.  11).  The  comparison  is  not  one  of 

personal  merit,  but  of  stand-point  and  official  position. 

P.  8.] 


pentance,  he  announced  to  them  the  near  approach 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the  kingdom  of  the  Mes 
siah — Dan.  ii.  44;  vii.  13,  14).  On  the  desert  banks 
of  Jordan,  in  the  solitary  district  near  Jericho,  he 
began  what,  from  its  special  Divine  appointment,  and 
the  prophetic  authority  with  which  it  was  adminis 
tered,  was  really  a  new  ordinance — the  bcpCfi/'  t'nfo 
repentance,  and  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven,  with  a  view  to  the  reception  of  the  coming  Mes 
siah.  His  baptism  implied  that  the  whole  people 
were  unclean,  and,  in  their  present  condition,  unfit 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (according  to  1 1 
14).  So  far  as  Israel  was  concerned,  the  rite  origin 
ated  in  the  Levitical  lustration  appointed  for  the  un 
clean  (Gen.  xxxv.  2  ;  Ex.  xix.  10 ;  Num.  xix.  7  ;  Ju 
dith  xii.  7 ;  Joseph,  de  bello  Jud.  ii.  8.  7  ;  Wctstcin 
in  loc.  ;  Nork,  AIythologisch.es  Wortcrbuch,  Was*er- 
taufe,  etc.).  But  it  also*  bore  analogy  to  the  symbol 
ical  purifications,  by  water  and  otherwise,  common 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  find  to  the 
baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes,*  viewing  these  cere 
monies  in  the  light  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 ;  Isa.  xliv.  3  ;  Zech.  xiii.  1).  This 
baptism  was  administered  by  immersion,  and  not 
merely  by  sprinkling.  It  denoted  purification  by, 
not  only  washing,  but  by  submitting  to  sufferings 
akin  to  death.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  rite  was  not 
accompanied  by  the  usual  sacrifices  ;  but  the  deepest 
spiritual  part  oi'  the  sacrificial  service — the  confession 
of  sins — preceded  the  immersion.  This  confession 
of  sins,  however,  was  not  made  over  the  head  of  an 
animal,  as  in  the  Levitical  sin-offerings  (Lev.  xvi.  21 ; 
Num.  v.  7),  because  the  spiritual  truth,  that  he  who 
offered  the  sacrifice  must  himself  be  the  sacrifice,  or 
offer  up  himself,  was  nearing  its  grand  realization. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  baptism  of  John  resem 
bled  the  sacrificial  services  of  the  priests,  as  John 
administered  the  rite  of  submersion  himself;  where 
as,  in  ordinary  lustrations,  the  person  to  be  baptized 
sprinkled  himself  with  the  water  of  baptism.  The 
immediate  object  of  John's  baptism  was  to  prepare 
the  people  for  the  Messiah  and  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  (Matt.  iii.  11);  its  final  and  highest  object,  the 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah  to  His  people  (John  i. 
31  ;  see  Lebcn  Jew,  ii.  452  ;  iii.  49).  The  Lord's 
manifestation  to  John,  and  the  public  witness  of  the 
Baptist  to  Jcsits,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taJccth  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  completed  the  prophetic  mission 
of  John.  This  appears  from  the  fact,  that  henceforth 
the  rite  of  baptism  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
John's  disciples  became  connected  with  Jesus  Him 
self. 

Meanwhile  John  pursued  his  ministry  even  be 
yond  its  goal,  which  had  now  been  reached.  His 
course  was,  hi  consequence,  marked  by  some  degree 
of  hesitation,  although  his  sole  and  earnest  desire 

»  This  view  was  for  a  long  time  generally  entertained 
(for  example,  by  Selden,  Lichtfoot,  Danz,  Ziesler,  etc.):  but 
has  latterly  been  called  in  question  by  Sehneckenburger 
("Das  Alter  atr  jud.  P,oselytent*ntft?  Berl.  ]?-'>).  by 
Meyer,  and  others,  on  the  ground  that "  the  earliest  mention 
of  baptism  in  the  case  of  Jewish  proselytes  occurs  in  the 
Gemara  Bal'jl.  JtJxniwth,  40,  2,  while  neither  Philo.  Jose- 
phus,  nor  the  older  Targnms  refer  to  such  a  rite.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  after 'the  destruction  i.f  the  temple.  Be- 
fore  that,  pro-elytes  were  admitted  by  eircumcision  and  the 
offering  of  .1  saci'ilice,  which  hitter,  like  every  other  saerific^ 
was  preceded  by  a  Levitical  purification  with  water,  which 
the  proselyte  administered  to  himself."  I'.nt  this  very  lus 
tration  was  the  germ  i.f  the  later  bapti>m  of  pro.-elytes,  only 
that  it  formed  an  adjunct  of  circumcision,  and  not  of  the  sac* 
rifice  which  was  offered.  At'ler  the  destruction  of  the  tem 
ple,  when  sacrifices  ceased,  the  rite  <>!'  baptiMU  nei  essarilj 
acquired  much  urmttr  importanot  than  formerly. 
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still  was  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  pro- 
mute  Mis  MOM  (.John  i.  ::»> ;  iii.  2=5  ;  Matt.  xi.  «). 
But  the  manifest  contrast  between  tlie  baptism  of 
John  and  that  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus, — between 
John's  disciples  and  those  of  the  Lord — between  the 
n.  id  uceticum  of  the  former,  and  th.e  social,  Denial 
deport mont  of  the  latter, — suggested  comparisons 
which,  from  the  legal  notions  of  the  .lews,  led  to 
conclusions  derogatory  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  ami, 
in  the  end,  even  to  the  rejection  of  both  teachers. 
Besides,  tlii.-;  contrast  between  the  Old  Testament 
type  of  righteousness  and  that  of  the  New,  subse 
quently  gave  ri^?  to  odious  dissensions,  ami  at  a  later 
period  induced  some  of  the  disciples  of  John  to  aban 
don  Jesus,  and  form  a  sect,  which  still  waited  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or  even  acknowledged 
John  as  its  Messiah  (see  Gieseler,  Ktrchengcschichte 
i.  6'J).  This  result,  however,  the  Baptist  had  not  an 
ticipated,  when  continuing  the  exercise  of  his  minis 
try.  His  sole  and  growing  aim  was  to  accelerate  the 
triumph  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  Hence  his  denuncia 
tions  of  wickedness  became  more  and  more  vehe 
ment.  His  denunciation  of  the  adulterous  connec 
tion  between  Herod  Antipas  and  his  brother  Philip's 
wife  led  to  his  imprisonment.  Like  his  prototype  at 
Horeb,  he  could  not  understand  or  fall  in  with  the 
Divine  arrangement  of  events.  In  order  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  and  full  manifestation  of  judg 
ment  and  vengeance,  the  Baptist  now  despatched  his 
embassy  to  Jesus  (Matt,  xi.),  to  induce  the  Messiah 
at  once  to  reveal  His  power.  Such  being  his  views 
and  motives,  the  scene  at  Horeb  was  once  more  en 
acted  (1  Kings  xix.).  It  was  necessary  that  not  only 
the  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa 
ment,  but  the  spiritual  superiority  of  Jesus,  should 
be  fully  exhibited.  It  was  not  in  his  intellectual  dis 
cernment,  but  through  his  feelings,  that  John  erred 
in  regard  to  Jesus  :  he  was  "  offended  "  where,  in 
analogous  circumstances,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah, 
Mary,  and  Peter  stumbled.  With  divine  gentleness, 
Jesus  corrected  his  mistake ;  and  this  correction 
served  at  the  same  time  as  his  vindication  before  the 
people.  John  is  the  greatest  among  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Covenant ;  but  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven — in  the  New  Covenant — is  greater  than  he  in 
all  that  is  distinctive  of  the  New  Testament,  espe 
cially  in  clearness  of  faith  and  patience  of  suffering. 
Tho«e  who  imagine  that  there  is  an  inconsistency  be 
tween  John's  testimony,  John  i.  36,  and  his  message, 
Matt.  xi.  3,  apparently  forget  that  this  testimony  was 
Ihe  utterance  of  his  loftiest  faith,  while  his  subse 
quent  embassy  was  that  of  his  deepest  temptation. 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  maintaining  that  the 
narrative  of  John  and  those  of  the  synoptic  Gospels 
differ  in  regard  to  the  Baptist.  That  Christ  consid 
ered  the  cause  of  John  as  identified  with  His  own, 
and  the  Baptist  himself  as  His  forerunner  and  ser 
vant,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  He  treated  the  ini 
quitous  execution  of  John,  which  Antipas  was  in 
duced  to  order,  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  Himself 
and  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xiv.  13).  For  historical  de 
tails,  comp.  the  article  in  the  Encyclops.  See  Joseph. 
Aidiq.  xviii.  5,  1  (also  a  monograph  by  Rohden, 
"Johannes  dcr  Tdufer,"  Lubeek,  1838). 

Ver.  2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  (of  tJie  hea- 
vem,  -TWV  ovpavwv). — Viewing  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  ita  entire  historical  extent  and  development,  we 
mark  in  it  two  periods.  In  the  first  it  appears  in  its 
typical  form,  as  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  ;  in  the 
second,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  y  &a(ri\fia  r&v 
tvpnvuv.  The  contrast  between  the  new  manifesta 


tion,  and  the  old  form  of  the  kingdom,  had  ahvad* 
been  specified  l>y  Daniel  (eh.  ii.  and  ch.  vii.).  The 
use  of  the  plural  number  in  the  original—' 
ilom  of  t/u- /n''H'i/ix,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer — may  lie  explained  by  the  conception  of 
seven  heavens  (comp.  2  Cor.  xii.  2:  "the  third 

\  hut   especially  by   the  fact,  that  ' 
dom  of  Coil  extends,  in  its  various  sphere-, 
out  infinity.     The  kingdom  of  heaven,  as 
from  the    prophecies  of  Daniel,  is  the  I.i;i'j<!«i:i  of 
the  Messiah;    while  the  Lord's   I'm. 
that  it   is  the  kingdom  of  God's  Spirit,   in  whivL 
the  will  of  man  is  made  conformable   to  the  v.iu 
of  God — a  kingdom  which  comes  from  In 
heaven  on  earth,  and  ends  in  heaven.     The  cxpre;- 
sion  is  only  found  in  Matthew  (and  in  the  rabbinic;-. I 
writings) ;  but  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  New 
Testament,  where  it  frequently  recurs  under  the  des 
ignation  of  jSaaiAeia  rov  &fov,  or  /3afft\.  -rov  XpiaruC, 
or  sometimes  simply  "  the  kingdom."     Matthew  no 
doubt  chose  the  expression  "  kingdom  of  /leaven"  in 
order  to  distinguish  the  Christian  kingdom  of  God 
more  fully  from  the  Jewish  theocracy.    (Monograph  : 
Fleck,  De  Regno  Divino,  Lips.  1829.)     • 

The  contrast  between  the  common  Jewish  ex 
pectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  (or  the  revela 
tion  of  the  Messiah  with  miraculous  signs  from  hea 
ven,  resuscitation  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  war  and 
victory  over  the  Gentiles,  subjugation  of  the  Roman 
world  to  the  Jews,  a  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  etc.), 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  true  and  spiritual 
manifestation,  is  already  clearly  indicated  by  the 
preaching  of  John.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that 
the  repentance  inculcated  by  John  was  merely  that 
of  the  Old,  not  that  of  the  New,  Testament.  But, 
even  granting  this,  we  must  remember  that  John 
cherished  the  spiritual  views  of  repentance  propound 
ed  by  the  prophets,  and  not  the  common  legal  no 
tions  of  the  Jews,  and  that  he  represented  the  Old 
Testament  in  its  point  of  transition  to  the  New.  The 
Baptist  evidently  regarded  repentance  as  a  ^ravoiiv 
— a  change  of  mind.  He  was  aware  of  the  difference 
between  mere  outward  and  real  repentance — between 
transient  feelings  and  that  deep  change  which  mani 
fests  itself  by  corresponding  fruits  of  righteousness, 
His  idea  of  repentance  exceeded  the  outward  require 
ments  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  much  as  his  rite  of  im 
mersion  that  of  sprinkling.  In  his  view,  repentance 
implied  an  entire  renunciation  of  the  world — dying 
to  the  old,  and  consecration  to  a  new  life.  Besides, 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Baptist  seeing 
to  have  already,  in  some  measure,  realized  the  rejec 
tion  of  the  unworthy  portion  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  But  the  great  point 
of  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  the  repentance  which 
he  enforced  must  have  sprung  from  faith  in  the  pie- 
dictions  regarding  the  coming  Messiah.  The  circum 
stance,  that  Josephus,  hi  his  notice  of  the  Baptist 
(Aniiq.  xviii.  5,  2),  omitted  any  allusion  to  John's 
testimony  to  the  Messiah,  is  readily  explained  from 
his  perfidious  subserviency  to  Roman  domination, 
which  led  him  to  renounce  every  hope  dear  to  the 
Jewish  heart  and  people. 

Ver.  3.  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  Isa.  xl.  3. — The  quotation  is 
made  by  the  Evangelist,  and  not  by  the  Baptist.  In 
this  case,  also,  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  a  typical, 
not  a  verbal  prophecy.  In  its  primary  historical  ap 
plication,  the  passage  (Isa.  xl.  3,  quoted  from  tha 
Septuagint)  contains  a  summons  to  prepare  the  way 
of  Jehovah,  who  was  about  to  bring  back  ULs  people 
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from  exile.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  well-known 
Oriental  custom  of  preparing  the  way  for  princes  in 
their  travels  (Wetstein  in  loc.).  The  summoning 
roi-je  is  that  of  a  herald.  The  application  of  _the 
passage  by  the  Evangelist  shows  that,  in  his  mind, 
the  advent  of  Christ  was  that  of  Jehovah  Himself, 
and  the  true  deliverance  of  God's  children  from  bon 
dage  ;  and  that  he  regarded  John  as  the  real  herald 
of  the  Lord.  Many  expositors  of  the  original  passage 
join  the  expression,  h  TJ)  fpTJ/u-y,  with  eToi/uao-are ; 
but  the  Evangelist  evidently  connects  it  with  /BoaJv-ros, 
as  John  was  actually  in  the  wilderness.  The  sense 
would  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  object  of  the 
Evangelist  being  to  give  a  symbolical  import  to  the 
wilderness  where  the  Baptist  exercised  his  ministry. 

What  Isaiah  uttered  as  a  typical  prophecy,  be 
came  a  distinct  prediction  in  Malachi  (iii.  1),  who  re 
garded  the  mission  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  as 
corresponding  to  that  of  Elijah,  and  hence  assigned 
to  him  even  the  name  of  Elijah  (iv.  5).  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  prophet  referred  to 
two  forerunners, — one  heralding  the  Lord's  coming 
to  deliver  His  people,  and  merely  resembling  Elijah  ; 
the  other,  Elijah  himself,  come  to  make  preparation 
for  the  day  when  Messiah  should  return  to  Judge  the 
earth.  The  prophet  evidently  regarded  the  day  of 
judgment  and  the  day  of  deliverance  as  the  same. 
Similarly,  the  angel  Gabriel  also  referred  to  John's 
ministry  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  regarding 
Elijah :  "  He  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  the  hea'-t  of  the  children  to  their 
fathers"  (Mai.  iv.  6,  comp.  Luke  i.  17).  Lastly, 
Christ  Himself  blended  the  two  predictions  of  Mala 
chi,  and  applied  them  to  the  Baptist  (Matt,  xi.  10, 
comp.  ver.  14  and  ch.  xvii.  11).  Among  Jewish 
theologians,  different  views  obtained  about  the  return 
of  one  of  the  old  prophets  preparatory  to  the  coming 
of  Messiah  (Berthold,  Ckristologie,  p.  58). 

Ver.  4.  The  same  John  had  his  raiment,  etc. 
—The  expression  implies  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Eli 
jah  (2  Kings  i.  8),  the  austere,  ascetic  appearance  of 
the  Baptist  corresponded  with  the  character  of  his 
preaching,  being  an  emblem  of  renunciation  of  the 
world,  and  of  repentance.  (1.)  His  (peculiar  and 
di.-;tiactive)  dress  was  of  camel's  hair.  Not  of  cam 
el's  skin,  but  of  camel's  hair,  from  which  a  coarse 
kind  of  cloth,  used  for  clothing  and  for  the  covering 
of  tents,  was  manufactured  (see  Meyer,  p.  83).  (2.) 
He  had  a  leathern  girdle.  (3.)  His  food  consisted 
of  locusts,  a/cpi'Ses.  "  Several  kinds  of  locusts  were 
used  for  food,  especially  by  the  poorest  of  the  peo 
ple.  Lev.  xi.  22 ;  comp.  "Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  vi.  35  ; 
xi.  32,  35.  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East,  espe 
cially  among  the  lower  classes.  After  throwing 
away  the  wings  and  legs,  they  cover  the  body  with 
salt,  and  eat  it  either  boiled  or  fried.  (Niobuhr, 
'  Reise,"1  i.  p.  402,  etc.)  The  older  expositors,  under 
the  impression  that  locusts  were  unfit  for  eating, 
conjectured  that  the  original  reading  must  have  been, 
not  a.K-pi'Sej,  but  ejKpiSes,  cakes,  or  xupiSfs,  shrimps, 
or  something  else.  But  these  conjectures  do  not  de 
serve  further  consideration."  See  Meyer,  p.  83.  (4.) 
Wild  honey  was  also  part  of  his  food.  The  question 
has  been  started,  whether  this  honey  was  derived 
from  trees  or  from  bees  ?  The  latter  flowed  in  abun 
dance  from  clefts  of  rocks  in  the  wilderness;  the 
former  was  a  kind  of  honey  which  issued  from  fig- 
trees,  palms,  and  other  trees.  Meyer  adopts  the  view 
of  Suidas,  that  it  was  honey  from  trees ;  but  surely 
it  is  needless  to  discuss  whether  the  Baptist  used  one 
or  both  kinds  of  honey. 


Ver.  5.  Then  went  out  to  him,  etc. — Tiiat  ia. 
to  the  banks  of  Jordan,  "fi^*fi  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11  • 
1  Kings  vii.  46;  2  Chron.  iv.  17),  from  *ni  to  run 
or  flow  (as  the  German  JKJiein  from  rinnen}.  For  a 
description  of  the  scene,  see  WT iner  and  other  Ency- 
clops.  and  geographical  works,  especially  Robinson  ; 
comp.  also  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  quiet  around  the 
scene,  in  the  Travels  of  Pastor  Schulz  of  Muhlhcim. 
Note  particularly,  that  Jerusalem  herself,  the  holy 
city,  goes  into  the  wilderness  as  a  penitent, — the 
wilderness  being  considered,  according  to  Old  Testa 
ment  notions,  as  an  unclean  locality,  the  habitation 
of  demons  (Lev.  xvi.  21).  A  prelude  this  of  Christ 
going  forth  to  Golgotha,  and  of  Christians  going  "  be 
yond  the  camp,"  Heb.  xiii.  13.  Hence  also  Jerusa 
lem  is  first  mentioned,  though  in  strict  historical  suc 
cession  it  would  have  been :  the  district  about  Jor 
dan,  Judaea,  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  6.  And  were  baptized,  immersed,  in  the 
Jordan,  confessing  their  sins. — Immersion  was  the 
usual  mode  of  baptism  and  the  symbol  of  repent 
ance.  According  to  Meyer,  repentance  was  symbol 
ized  by  immersion,  because  every  part  of  the  body 
was  purified.  But,  in  that  case,  the  whole  body  might 
have  been  washed  without  immersion.  We  must 
keep  in  view  the  idea  of  a  symbolical  descent  into 
the  grave,  or  the  death  of  sin,  although  this  view,  as 
explained  in  Rom.  vr.,  could  not  yet  have  been  fully  re 
alized  at  the  time  (comp.  Leben  Jesu  ii.  177.  See'also 
Ebrard,  Wisse-nseh.  Kritik  257,  who  maintains  that 
John  fully  understood  the  import  of  Christian  bap 
tism,  and  administered  it  accordingly).  A  full  con 
fession  of  sins  accompanied  the  act  of  immersion. 
The  compound  e£ofj.oh,oyuv/Ati>oi  denotes  public  con 
fession.  Hence  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the 
confession  was  definite  and  specific, — the  more  so,  us 
we  might  otherwise  infer  that  a  Jew  would  on  such 
an  occasion  confess  his  special  sins  rather  than  his 
general  sinfulncss.  The  particular  form  of  confession 
was,  however,  undoubtedly  left  to  each  individual. 

Ver.  7.  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  etc.— Circumstances 
now  arose  of  a  character  to  perplex  the  Baptist  about 
the  propriety  of  his  administering  baptism.  When 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  presented  themselves, 
he  might  refuse  to  administer  the  sacred  rite,  for 
which  their  impenitence  rendered  them  unfit ;  whilet 
on  the  other  hand,  a  baptism  of  repentance  seemed 
inapplicable  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Pharisees,  Tahn.  "pCTS ;  according  to 
Suidas,  a^wpuTjucVoi,  separated,  distinctively  pious, 
from  ttJ^S,  to  separate  or  divide, — not  from  the  Par- 
ticip.  Act.,  "  those  who  divide  or  make  sharp  distinc 
tions  "  (teachers  of  the  law),  but  from  the  passive  or 
reflective  form,  in  the  sense  of  "separating  them 
selves."  They  did  not,  however,  constitute  a  sect, 
but  a  school  or  party,  actuated  by  the  most  intense 
sectarianism.  They  were  the  h'ving  expression  of 
ou'  "  '  traditional,  and  legalistic  Judaism ;  and 
the  ct  separation  was  in  reference  to  Ger*:i 

Sar    .iiuois,   publicans,   and   sinners.     They   pt 
themselves  on  the  most  rigid  observance   of  t> 
legal  prohibitions  and  lustrations,  prescribed  in  their 
traditions,  which  detracted  so  grievously  from  the 
spirituality  of  the  law,  and  perverted  its  object.     On 
their  history,  doctrines,  and  religious  and  political 
!  importance,  see  Josephus,  Antiq.  xiii.  5,  9 ;  xiii.  10. 
!  5,  etc.     Their  true  character  can  only  be  thoroughly 
j  gathered  from  the  Gospels,  from  the  narrative  of  out 
1  Lord's  sufferings,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
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(he  history  of  Ebionism.  Compare  the  article  on  the 
•subject  in  Winer  [and  other  Encyclops.],  and  also  the 
author's  Lcbcn  Jcsu  ii.  1,  p.  15,  the  Oesch.  dcs  apos- 
tol.  Zeitalters,  i.  p.  296,  [and  works  on  Jewish  His 
tory]. 

The  Sadducees,  2a85ouKo7o«  (derived,  ac 
cording  to  Epiphanius,  Haires.  i.  14,  airb  StKaiocrv- 
»-7)5,  i.  e.  from  pn^l2Z,  but,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  from  a  person  called  Zadok). — They  were 
the  party  opposed  to  the  Pharisees.  On  negative, 
aatitradiiional,  foreign,  and  philosophical  grounds, 
they  rejected  not  only  traditionalism,  but  also  the  in 
spired  writings,  except  the  books  of  Moses  ;  and  de 
nied,  along  with  the  authority  of  the  prophets,  all  the 
deeper  truths  of  revelation,  such  as  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  resurrection,  and  its  higher 
manifestations,  such  as  the  apparitions  of  angels. 
On  all  these  points  comp.  Winer  [and  other  Ency 
clops.],  and  the  passages  of  Josephus  relating  to  the 
subject,  etc. 

The  third  school  or  religious  party  of  the  Jews 
at  this  period,  the  Essenes,  constituted  a  regular  and 
fully  organized  sect.  Comp.  regarding  them,  Joseph. 
De"  Bcllo  Jud.  ii.  8;  Antiq.  xiii.  5,  9;  and  Philo's 
dissertation :  Quod  omnis  probus  liber.  The  Es- 
senes  (a  name  derived  from  6W>j,  or  T'OH,  or  better 
from  NOX,  to  heal — hence  Ihe  healers,  OfpaTrevrai) 
did  not  submit  to  John's  baptism.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  daily  lustrations 
formed  part  of  their  ordinary  religious  observances. 
Hence  they  probably  considered  themselves  as  far 
beyond  the  baptism  of  John,  which  was  only  once 
administered,  and,  as  a  community,  prepared  to  re 
ceive  the  Messiah.  Lastly,  from  their  blending  of 
Alexandrian  philosophy  with  Jewish  notions  of  legal 
purifications,  their  views  and  expectations  concerning 
the  Messiah  must  have  undergone  considerable  modi 
fication. 

These  three  parties  represented  the  three  great 
deviations  from  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  genuine 
Judaism.  The  Pharisees,  like  the  Roman  Catholics, 
exalted  tradition  into  revelation,  and  superstitiously 
based  their  whole  system  on  the  principle  of  a  right 
eousness  procured  by  external  observances.  The 
Sadducees  limited  revelation  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
degraded  the  Mosaic  faith  into  a  rationalistic  morali 
ty,  a  mere  obedience  of  the  law.  The  Essenes  com 
bined  their  Oriental  and  Alexandrian  theosophy  with 
revelation,  excluded  the  idea  of  typical  sacrifices,  in 
troduced  dualistic  doctrines,  and  based  on  it  an  eso 
teric  righteousness  peculiar  to  the  members  of  their 
religious  order.  The  Essenes  formed  a  distinct  sect ; 
and,  although  the  closest  approximation  in  the  syra- 
gogue  to  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  view  of  Juda 
ism,  and  in  some  measure  even  anticipating  the  idea 
of  a  universal  priesthood  (as  Ritschl  has  shown),  they 
also  adopted  a  greater  admixture  of  views  entirely 
heathen  than  any  other  school  Hence  the  idea  of 
any  connection  between  them  and  Christ,  or  even 
John,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained  (a  state 
ment,  however,  which  does  not  apply  to  the  later 
followers  of  John).  By  their  lifeless  orthodoxy,  the 
Pharisees  perverted  Judaism  itself  into  a  sect ;  while 
the  Sadducees  formed  an  accommodating,  negative, 
and  sectarian  party,  who  considered  themselves,  and 
acted  chiefly  as,  a  philosophic  school. 

The  authority  of  John  as  a  prophet,  which,  ac 
cording  to  this  passage,  seems  at  first  to  have  been 
recognised  by  a  large  portion  of  the  dominant  par 
ties,  and  which  probably  occasioned  the  embassy,  or 


at  least  private  deputation,  from  the  Sanhedrim,  re 
ceived  a  serious  blow  when  John  commenced  his  de 
nunciations.  The  dislike  thus  engendered  became 
strengthened  and  rooted  when  the  scribes  saw  Him 
whom  John  announced  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel,-^ 
one  so  entirely  different  from  what  they  had  expect 
ed  ;  and  lastly,  when  the  Baptist  promulgated  vicwd 
wholly  opposed  to  those  of  the  Pharisees  on  tho 
question  of  divorce,  and,  consequently,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  resentment  of  Herod  and  his  wife.  Accord 
ingly,  when  afterwards  challenged  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  divine  authority  of  John's  baptism,  the  Phari 
sees  declined  to  do  so.  Luke  (vii.  30)  refers  to  this 
subsequent  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  in  f" 
reference  to  the  baptism  of  John. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  Matthew  does  not  repeat   \ 
the  article  before  2oS5oi/»f. ;  "  he  includes  them  and 
the  Pharisees  in  one  and  the  same  unworthy  cate*    I 
gory." 

Ver.  7.  When  he  saw  them  come  eiri  ri 
fidimffn  a.— The  meaning  is  not,  agaimt  the  baptism, 
as  Olearius  and  some  others  would  interpret  the  pas 
sage.  The  contrary  is  to  be  inferred  from  what  fol 
lows  :  who  has  warned  you  ?  The  expression  doea 
not,  however,  denote  simply  their  coming  for  the  pur 
pose  of  being  baptized.  The  Baptist  regards  them  ad 
unfit  and  improper  candidates  who  presented  them 
selves  for  baptism  only  to  strengthen  their  self-right 
eous  conceit.  The  suggestion  of  Meyer  (p.  86),  that, 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  were  deterred  by 
John's  denunciations  from  submitting  to  baptism,  ia 
equally  unfounded.  Such  conduct  would  have  placed 
them  in  open  conflict  with  the  Baptist ;  a  course 
which  even  prudence  forbade.  But  the  effect  of  these 
denunciations  was  to  diminish,  and  ultimately  to  stop, 
the  crowds,  belonging  to  their  party,  which  had  flock 
ed  to  the  scene  of  John's  ministrations  This  ex 
planation  removes  the  imaginary  contradiction,  which 
some  have  pretended  to  discover,  between  the  narra 
tive  of  Matthew  and  that  of  Luke,  Sehneckenburger 
in  favor  of  Luke,  de  Wette  in  favor  of  Matthew. 

According  to  Luke  iii.  7,  these  denunciations  were 
addressed  to  the  multitude  (TO?S  oxAois) ;  according 
to  Matthew,  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Their 
interest  hi  and  sanction  of  the  movement,  no  doubt, 
attracted  crowds  to  the  place  of  baptism.  The  pres 
ence  of  a  multitude  thronging  to  submit  to  what,  after 
all,  was  to  them  only  an  outward  rite,  ill  accorded 
with  the  real  aim  of  John,  who  was  anxious  not  for 
a  general  profession,  but  for  individual  conversions. 

O  generation  (brood)  of  vipers.— r  e  v  v  t?  /u  a- 
ra  e  x '  8  V  <i »/  denotes  persons  at  once  deceitful  and 
malicious.  Isa.  xiv.  29  ;  lix.  v. ;  Ps.  Iviii.  5.  The  ex 
pression  would  convey  to  an  Israelite  the  idea  of  re 
presentatives  of  pernicious  doctrines  and  principles, — 
instruments  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Such  were 
preeminently  doomed  to  punishment.  Gen.  iii.  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  41 ;  2  Thess.  ii.,  etc.— Who  hath  warned 
you  ? — An  indication  of  his  distrust  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  ostensible  motives.  It  could  only  have  been 
by  a  special  miracle  that  you  would  have  been  direct 
ed  hither  by  the  Spirit  of  God. — To  flee. — To  flee, 
and  thus  to  escape  from,  "\Q  PH3.  The  infin.  Aorist 
denotes  their  being  already  ostensibly  in  the  act  ol 
fleeing. — Prom  the  wrath  to  come,  d  w  b  r  7)  $ 
fj.e\\ovffijs  o  p  -y  ?)  s . — The  wrath,  or  the  holy  penal 
justice  of  God,  is  here  identified  with  punishment  it 
self.  Rom.  i.  18;  Eph.  ii.  3. 

Ver.  8.  Bring  forth,  therefore.— Ow,  a  conclu 
sion  relating  partly  to  the  charge  brought  against 
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them,  and  partly  to  their  profession  of  repentance. 
Fruits. — Proper,  suitable  fruits.  Comp.  Matt.  vii. 
17  ff,  also  with  special  reference  to  the  Pharisees. 
Such  good  fruit  as  could  not  be  produced  without  an 
entire  change  in  the  fruit-tree  itself. 

Ver.  9.  And  think  not — do  not  imagine  you 
might  say  within  yourselves, — i.  e.,  think; 
•J3P3  "1EN,  to  say  in  one's  heart :  Ps.  iv.  4  ;  x.  6  ; 
xiv!  1 ;  Matt.  ix.  21  ;  Luke  iii.  8  ;  vii.  49.— We  have 
Abraham  for  our  father  ; — i.  e.,  we  shall  be  saved, 
because,  as  descendants  of  Abraham,  we  are  mem 
bers  of  the  theocracy,  and  partakers  of  the  promise 
given  to  our  father.  This  view  is  clearly  propounded 
hi  later  rabbinical  writings.  See  Meyer,  p.  87.  Com 
pare  John  viii.  39  ;  Rom.  ix.  As  to  the  genuine  chil 
dren  of  Abraham,  see  Rom.  iv. — God  is  able. — 
God's  almighty  power  and  liberty  are  not  limited  by 
hereditary  right.  He  may  reject  them  as  spurious 
children  of  Abraham  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  He  is 
able  to  create  out  of  the  stones  in  the  wilderness 
genuine  children  of  Abraham  by  faith,  i.  e.,  to  trans 
form  uncultivated  portions  of  the  human  race, — un 
doubtedly  a  reference  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles. 

Ver.  10.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid,  etc. — 
The  preceding  sentence  only  implied  that  the  punish 
ment  of  the  spurious  descendants  of  Abraham  was 
possible  ;  that  now  under  consideration  asserts  that 
it  was  not  only  possible,  but  near, — nay,  that  it  had 
already  begun.  Hence  the  use  of  the  present  tense. 
Now  already  the  axe  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
ready  for  its  work  of  destruction.  The  statement 
implies  that  they  are  unfruitful  trees,  or  trees  of  a  bad 
kind  (ch.  vii.  19).  The  punishment  will  equally  de 
scend  on  all ;  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit,  etc.  This  evidently  refers  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews  from  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 

Ver.  11.  I  indeed  baptize  you  in  (eV)  water 
(immersing  you  in  the  element  of  water)  unto  repen 
tance. — The  Baptist  thus  declares  that  he  is  not  the 
judge,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  by  his  baptism  of 
water  he  does  not  secure  their  salvation,  but  merely 
calls  them  to  repentance.  Lastly,  he  teaches  them  that 
his  was  merely  a  symbolical  and  temporary  mission 
as  the  forerunner,  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mission 
of  the  Messiah.  He  that  cometh  after  me  (imme 
diately  following  me),  =  the  Messiah.  The  Bap 
tist  here  describes  his  personal  relation  to  the  Mes 
siah  :  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear  His  sandals,  to 
carry  them  and  to  take  them  away — in  Mark  and 
Luke,  to  tie  on  and  to  unloose.  Among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  this  was  the  function  of  the 
meanest  slaves.  (See  Wetstein,  Rosenmuller,  Jahn.) 
—He  proceeds  to  point  out  the  relation  of  his  bap 
tism  to  that  of  Christ.  He  shall  baptize,  or  im 
merse,  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  fire.— He 
will  either  entirely  immerse  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
penitents,  or,  if  impenitent,  He  will  overwhelm  you  with 
the  fire  of  judgment  (and  at  last  with  hell-fire).  This 
interpretation  of  the  expression  "fire"  has  been  pro 
pounded  by  many  of  the  Fathers  (some  of  whom, 
however,  referred  it  to  the  fire  of  purgatory) ;  and 
among  m«dern  expositors,  by  Kuinoel,  Schott,  Nean- 
der  [de  Wette,  Meyer].  But  some  commentators— 
among  them  Erasmus  [Chrys.,  Calv.,  Beng.,  OJshaus., 
E>  rard,  Ewald,  Alford,  Wordsworth] — apply  the  ex 
pression  to  the  kindling,  sanctifying  fire  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  warning  tone  of  the  passage,  and  the  ex 
pression  unquenchable  fire,  in  ver.  12,  are  against 
this  interpretation.*  In  some  Codd.  the  words  /cai 

ot  necessarily  so.     It  is  harsh  to  separate  "  the  Holy 
and  "flre,"  as  referring  to  opposite  classes  of  persons, 


irvpi  are  omitted,  probably  from  the  erroneous  suppo 
sition  that  they  were  equivalent  to  Holy  Ghost. 

Ver.  12.  Whose  fan. — Here  we  have  another  fig- 
ure  of  judgment,  showing,  even  in  a  move  striking 
manner  than  the  preceding,  the  necessity  and  pro 
priety  of  such  judgment.  The  theocracy  is  the  hus 
bandry  of  God.  But  if  the  wise  husbandman  removes 
from  his  garden  all  such  trees  as  merely  eucumbel 
the  ground,  much  more  will  he  in  harvest-time  sepa 
rate  on  the  threshing-floor  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  deal  with  each  according  to  the  rules  of  husban 
dry.  But  the  theocracy,  or  the  kingdom  of  God,  is 
with  great  propriety  represented  as  God's  special 
field,  of  which  both  the  sowing  and  the  harvest  are 
His  (Matt.  xiii.  3).  The  fan  in  His  hand,  or  the  in 
strument  for  the  separating  or  purging,  is  the  word, 
or  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. — Threshing-floor 
&\(av,  '"ij — a  circular  space,  beaten  down  or  paved, 
on  the  farm.  The  corn  was  either  trodden  by  oxen 
[or  horses],  or  crushed  by  means  of  a  threshing, 
sledge  drawn  by  oxen  [or  horses].  Robinson,  ii.  306. 
The  threshing-floor  denotes  Messiah's  sphere  of  ac 
tion  (Ewald), — the  holy  land  in  an  ideal  rather  than 
a  material  and  literal  sense  (Meyer) ;  not  mankind 
(Baum«arten-Crusius),  or  the  Jewish  people  (de 
Wette).  The  extent  of  this  threshing-floor  necessa 
rily  increases  from  century  to  century.  The  starting- 
point  was  the  land  of  Judaea  ;  the  farthest  verge  is  the 
earth's  remotest  boundary, — being  then  ground  beaten 
for  threshing,  and  no  longer  a  field  which  requires  to 
be  sowed.  The  purging  of  the  threshing-floor  is  effect 
ed  by  separating  the  wheat  and  the  chaff  of  the 
sheaves  collected  on  it.  He  will  Snnca9npfffift 
i.e.,  thoroughly  purge.— The  Wheat.— True  and  pen 
itent  believers,  the  precious,  pure  produce  of  God's 
husbandry. — The  garner,  a  •*•  o  6  77  K  77 ,  the  granary ; 
usually  dry,  subterranean  vanlts.  An  emblem,  first, 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  heavenly  inheritance. — The  chaff. — In  the 
widest  sense,  whatever  is  crushed,  cut  small.  Here 
it  means  the  whole  refuse  of  God's  husbandry :  First, 
the  agencies  applied  to  bring  out  the  wheat ;  and, 
secondly,  the  persons  whose  hearts  have  clung  to 
these  agencies  alone,  and  who,  by  their  vain,  formal 
services,  have  themselves  become  chaff.  Whatever 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  fire,  the  judgment-fire  (Mai. 
iv.  1),  hell-fire  (Matt.  xxv.  41),  is  chaff.  Chaff  was 
used  for  fuel. — The  expression,  unquenchable  fire 
(see  Isa.  Ixvi.  24),  points  beyond  the  figure  to  the 
reality,  although  it  denotes,  in  the  first  place,  the  vio 
lent,  uncontrollable  blaze  of  a  straw  fire.  When  the 
fiery  judgment  begins,  it  continues  without  interrup 
tion,  till  the  unquenchable  fire  of  Gehenna  is  kindled. 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  two 
such  personages  as  John  and  Jesus  indicated  that 
this  was  a  unique  period  of  extraordinary  commotion 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  John  the  Baptist  was 
the  personal  embodiment  of  the  Old,  Christ  that  of 
the  New,  Testament ;  and  as  John  was  the  forerun 
ner  of  Christ,  it  follows  that  the  Old  Testament  waa 
the  forerunner  of  Christ  in  respect  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  obedience  and  righteousness  which  it  de 
manded.  This  spiritual  legalism  John  represented, 
just  as  the  Virgin  was  the  representative  of  the  pro 
w-hen  they  are  clearly  united  in  i'/*«r»  and  by  the  copulative 
xai  (not  the  disjunctive  ^?,  aut).  Moreover  this  prophecy 
was  literally  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  upon  the  disciples  in  tongues  cf  fir*1,  A.cU 
ii.  3.-P.  S.] 
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phetic  hope  and  the  evangelical  aspirations  of  the 
Old  Testament.  IK'iav,  Mary  brings  the  Lord  to 
the  people;  John  brings  the  people  to  the  Lord. 
But  both  wore  merely  the  means  for  introducing  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Lord:  lie  Himself  is  the 
new  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  divine,  thcaqthrop- 
ic,  and  redeeming  life. — The  contrast  between  John, 
the  rigid  preacher  of  repentance,  and  Jesus,  the  gen 
tle  preacher  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  had  already 
been  typified  among  the  ancient  prophets  by  the 
similar  contrast  between  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Elijah, 
for  the  most  part,  performed  miracles  of  vengeance 
and  judgment,  pointing  forward  to  the  final  catastro 
phe,  the  fiery  judgment,  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
Hence  he  was  appropriately  snatched  from  the  world 
in  a  fiery  chariot.  On  the  other  hand,  Elisha  per 
formed,  for  the  most  part,  miracles  of  mercy  and  de 
liverance,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messianic 
prophets.  This  contrast  in  the  typical  missions  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha  was  itself  an  emblem,  which  had 
its  entire  fulfilment  in  the  great  contrast  between 
Old  and  New  Testament  times,  as  exhibited  in  the 
twofold  advent  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ. 

2.  The  Old  Testament  contains  the  most  varied 
references  to  the  New,  by  its  promises,  its  law,  its 
types,  and  its  prophecies.     Its  most  striking  refer 
ence,  however,  is  that  with  which  it  closed,  present 
ing  as  it  did,  in  the  person  of  the  Baptist,  the  most 
faithful  embodiment  of  the  old  dispensation.     Thus 
the  relation  of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  was  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  itself  to  the  Saviour.     The  grand  mis 
sion  of  John  was  the  baptism  unto  repentance.     Its 
elements  and  commencement  existed  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  ;  but  the  ordinance  itself  can  only  be  under 
stood  if  viewed  as  a  new  act  of  Divine  revelation,  a 
Divine  mission,  a  prophetic  creation.     Its  real  im 
port  appears  from  the  declaration  that  the  whole 
people  of  Israel  were  utterly  unclean.     Once  of  old 
they  walked  over  the  dried  bed  of  Jordan:   now 
they  must  be  immersed  in  the  current  of  Jordan  in 
their  old  state,  in  order  to  come  out  of  it  thoroughly 
renewed.     But  this  declaration  of  the  Baptist  implied 
also  the  idea,  that  mere  legal  lustrations  were  incapa 
ble  of  purifying  the  people, — a  truth  which  was  also 
conveyed  to  their  minds  by  the  solemnities  of  the 
great  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).     Lastly,  all  this 
indicated  that  the  baptism  unto  repentance  was  it 
self  only  a  symbol,  being  an  outward  expression  of 
the  fact,  that  legal  institutions  were  incapable  of  de 
livering  the  Jewish  nation  from  sin.     Accordingly, 
the  baptism  of  John  was  at  the  same  time  a  baptism 
unto  repentance  and  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  its  last  and  highest  aim  was  to 
point  the  people  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 

3.  That  John  appeared  in  the  wilderness  as  a 
preacher  of  repentance,  and  there  administered  his 
rite  of  purification,  is  another  evidence  of  the  great 
change  which  the  views  of  Israel  were  about  to  un 
dergo.     According  to  Old  Testament  ideas,  the  camp 
would  be  considered  clean,  and  the  wilderness  un 
clean  (Lev.  xvi.).     This,  however,  is  now  reversed ; 
*nd  Jerusalem  must  go  forth  to  the  wilderness,  there 
to  seek  her  purification.      Typically,  this  contrast 
points  forward  to  Golgotha,  to  the  accursed  place 
without  the  city,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ  dis 
owned  ami  excommunicated  by  the  synagogue.     But 
it  also  points  backward  to  the  voice  of  him  who  cried 
in  the  wilderness.     Isa.  xl.  3  (comp.  John  i.  23). 
Again,  the  wilderness  is  a  symbol  of  the  nation  it 
self,  or  at  least  of  the  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  time. 
In  that  wilderness  the  prophet  can  find  no  path  for 


the  advent  of  the  Lord.  Hence  a  way  has  now  to  ba 
prepared  for  Him  by  repentance;  and  this  forms  the 
burden  of  his  message.  Such  v,  a.-*  the  grand  mission 
of  John:  his  work  and  coiunii.-.-ion  \\.i-  mainly,  if 
not  exclusively,  to  call  to  repentance.  Besides  the 
symbolic  character  attaching  from  its  nature  to  a 
wilderness,  the  sojourn  of  John  in  the  desert  pointed 
to  those  deeper  experiences,  resulting  from  contem 
plation,  retirement,  and  constant  prayer,  which  marked 
the  spiritual  development  of  genuine  Judaism  even 
at  an  earlier  period  (Moses,  Elijah,  John,  Christ,  the 
Anchorites). 

4.  The  expression,  "  Repent  ye,"  is  not  equivalent 
with  "  Do  penance."  *     The  original  means,  Changt 
your  minds,  your  mode  of  thinking  and  of  viewing 
things, — not  in  order  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
may  come,  but  because  it  is  coining  or  approaching 
(for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand).     This 
change  of  mind  could  only  spring  from  a  sense  of  tho 
free  mercy  of  God  in  manifesting  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  from  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  Hia 
grace  and  truth.     Nor  can  it  ever  be  otherwise ;  foi 
without  repentance,  change  of  mind,  conversion,  re 
generation  (John  iii.),  it  is  impossible  to  enter  tho 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

5.  We  have  already  indicated  the  peculiar  mean 
ing  attaching  to  the  expression,  kingdom  of  God,  as 
distinguished   from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.      The 
former  is  the  general  conception  and  includes  the 
entire  kingdom  of  God,  in  every  sense  and  bearing. 
Thus  the  theocracy  was  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its 
typical  and  Old  Testament  form ;  while  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  reality,  or  the  real  theocracy.     Viewed 
as  a  whole,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  higher  mani 
festation  of  the  universal  supremacy  and  rule  of  God 
in  nature  and  in  history,  and  the  preparation  for  tho 
kingdom  of  glory  (kingdom  of  power,  kingdom  of 
grace,  .kingdom  of  glory).     In  direct  contrast  to  the 
kingdom  of  grace  is  that  of  darkness.     It  appears 
along  with  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  keeps  pace 
with  it ;  and,  though  appearing  to  conquer,  ultimate 
ly  is  always  conquered.     At  last,  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  have  been  perfected,  it  will  also  have 
reached  its  full  and  final  development,  and  be  ripe 
for  the  self-annihilation  which  awaits  it.     Then  shall 
it  also  appear  that  all  along  it  had  been  entirely  sub 
ject  to  the  kingdom  of  omnipotence,  and  subservient 
to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  glory.     In 
New  Testament  times,  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Christian  State  may  be  regarded  as  the  twofold  man 
ifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  which,  however, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  essence  of  the  king 
dom  of  God.     Lastly,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  both  in  respect  of  its  origin  and 
its  goal,  its  essence  and  its  manifestation,  its  King 
and  its  people,  its  law  and  its  citizenship — the  royal 
dominion  of  God  in  the  souls  of  beh'evers,  through 
Christ  and  his  Holy  Spirit. 

6.  We  may  view  the  asceticism  and  austerity  of 
John  under  a  twofold  aspect.     On  the  one  hand,  it 
marks  him  out  as  a  perfect  Nazarite.     The  institu 
tion  of  Nazarites,  with  its  various  prohibitions,  waa 
from  the  first  intended  as  something  similar  to,  nay, 

*  [" Do  penance"  is  the  Roman  Catholic  version,  made 
at  Eheims,  A.  D.  1582.  It  follows  closely  here,  as  elsewhere, 
tho  Latin  Vulgate  which  renders  tho  Greek  (t,eravaelrtt 
Matt.  iii.  2,  etc. :  Poenitentiam  agete.  This  difference  of 
translation  affects  materially  the  whole  coucejition  of  repent-  • 
ance.  Luther  translates:  "  Thiit  BUM t ;  "  but  there  is  • 
difference  between  Hustie,  repentance,  aud  £us 
ance.—l\  S.] 
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as  a  higher  completion  of,  the  legal  priesthood 
(Leben  jesu,  i.  63  \Apost.  Zeitalter,  ii.  303  and  398  *). 
Hence  the  circumstance,  that  both  John  and  the 
Apostle  James  were  Nazarites,  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  an  appropriate  transition  from  the  Old  Tes 
tament  priesthood  to  that  of  the  Spirit  under  the 
New  Testament,  just  as  the  synagogue  was  a  tran 
sition  from  the  temple  to  the  church.  In  other 
words,  the  Nazarites  were  the  connecting  link  be 
tween  the  Old  and  New  Testament  priests,  just  as  the 
(ynagogue  was  between  the  temple  and  the  church, 
and  the  washing  with  water,  between  circum 
cision  and  baptism,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  and 
the  cup  of  thanksgiving,  between  the  passover  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  was  necessary  that  John 
should  occupy  the  position  of  a  Nazarite  in  order  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  impurity,  not  only  upon  the 
Jewish  people,  but  upon  their  priesthood.  Nor  was 
his  profession  merely  symbolical,  implying  a  symbol 
ical  renunciation  of  the  world.  He  actually  renounced 
the  pomp,  the  luxury,  and  the  pursuits  of  his  age  and 
nation,  and  appeared  before  his  cotemporaries  free 
to  utter  his  solemn  denunciations  against  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  against  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  rulers  of  the  people. 

7.  It  is  most  important  to  note  the  contrast  be 
tween  the  grounds  on  which  John  was  unwilling  to 
baptize  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and  those  on 
which  he  shrunk  from  baptizing  the  Lord.     In  his 
judgment,  the  former  did  not  come  up  to  the  law  of 
the  Old  Testament,  while  Jesus  went  far  beyond  the 
Old  Testament.     The  Pharisees  were  unfit  for  bap 
tism  ;  baptism  was  unfit  for  the  Lord  Jesus.     The 
rulers  of  his  people  appear  in  the  presence  of  the 
Baptist  as  "  children,"  or  rather  as  a  race  degenerate, 
and  alien  to  true  Judaism ;  while  before  Christ  the 
Baptist  lowly  bends  as  the  humblest  servant  in  pres 
ence  of  the  most  glorious  Lord.     How  different,  then, 
the  picture  here  presented  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  that  drawn  by  some,  who  would 
identify  the  religion  of  the  Old  Covenant  with  phari- 
saical  Judaism ! 

8.  The  circumstance,  that  the  Baptist  is  here  in 
troduced  as  denouncing  sinners,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  difference  between  his  delineation  of  the  ad 
vent  of  Christ  as  the  Judge,  in  the  passage  before  us, 
and  his  description  of  Christ  as  the  suffering  Saviour 
in  His  address  to  His  disciples,  John  i.     Besides, 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  through 
out  Scripture,  judgment  and  salvation  are  closely 
connected ;  and  it  has  been  too  much  the  practice 
of  scholastic  theologians  to  sever  and  disjoin  these 
two  ideas.     Further,  the  picture  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  Baptist  was  evidently  that  of  the  advent 
of  Christ,  in  all  its  phases  to  its  final  manifestation, 
commencing  with  the  first,  and  including  the  second 
appearance  of  the  Saviour.     The  judgment  of  separa 
tion,  which  was  to  be  completed  at  His  second  ad 
vent,  commenced  at  the  first.     The  "  fruits  meet  unto 
repentance,"  which  the  Baptist  required,  were  evi 
dence  of  a  genuine  religious  and  moral  renovation 
and  regeneration,  which  implied  the  opposite  of  mere 
extcrnalism  and  feigned  repentance. 

9.  The  baptism  of  water,  and  the  baptism  of  fire, 
—the  one  administered  by  John,  the  other  by  Christ ; 
the  one  bearing  reference  to  the  advent  of  the  Mes 
siah,  the  other,  to  the  Messiah  Himself,  who  had  al 
ready  appeared;    the  one,  unto  repentance  in  the 
sense  of  renouncing  and  dying  unto  the  world,  the 

*  [The  original  substitutes  here  a  (— )  for  a  (,).    I  looked 
at  the  work  quoted  and  reclined  the  reference.— P.  S.j 


other,  unto  repentance  in  the  sense  of  the  death  ant' 
resurrection  of  Christ ;  the  one,  with  water,  whicb 
can  only  purify  externally  (legally  and  symbolically) 
the  other,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  fire  purifies 
internally,  and  purges  away  all  dross  ;  the  one,  to  a 
forgiveness  of  sins  which  as  yet  was  only  matter  of 
hope,  and  was  to  be  really  obtained  in  the  baptism 
of  the  Spirit ;  the  other,  as  the  seal  of  actual  forgive 
ness  of  sins.  The  baptism  of  John  contained  only 
the  germ  of  a  sacrament  in  the  peace  of  hope  which 
it  conveyed,  and  the  conditional  assurance  of  a  future 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  or  reception  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  ;  while  Christ's  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
finds  its  appropriate  expression  in  the  sacrament  of 
Christian  Baptism  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  inward 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the 
baptism  of  the  Saviour  by  John  constitutes  both  the 
origin  and  the  basis  of  Christian  baptism;  but  it 
were  to  detract  from  the  full  meaning  of  that  sacra 
ment  to  assimilate  it  with  the  baptism  of  John,  in 
stead  of  viewing  the  latter  as  gradually  advancing 
from  the  baptism  of  disciples  to  the  baptism  of 
Christ.  Christian  baptism,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
same  proportion  in  which  it  degenerates  in  the  church, 
relapses  into  the  baptism  of  John,  i.  <?.,  it  approaches 
to  the  character  of  mere  water-baptism.  But  what 
ever  way  we  regard  it,  this  great  difference  remains, 
that  while  the  disciples  of  John  still  waited  for  the 
formation  of  the  Church,  we  behold  it  in  all  its 
beauty,  and  with  all  its  blessings  of  forgiveness  and 
of  peace.  In  other  words,  in  the  one  case,  the  full 
idea  of  baptism,  in  its  objective  import  as  a  sacra 
ment,  is  realized, — the  only  requirement  being,  that 
he  who  receives  the  ordinance  receive  it  in  spirit  and 
in  faith  ;  while,  in  the  other,  the  objective  aspect  of 
baptism — or  the  Church — was  still  awanting.  Hence 
the  baptism  of  John  might  be  repeated  ;  not  so  Chris 
tian  baptism.  The  baptism  of  John  was  not  com. 
plete :  in  it  the  full  idea  of  the  rite  was  not  exhaust 
ed  ;  *  while  we,  who  are  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  can  fully  enter  into  its  meaning. 

10.  The  transcendent  majesty  of  the  Lord  ap 
pears,  as  He  stands  side  by  side  with  the  Baptist, 
the  greatest  among  them  born  of  women  under  the 
Old  Covenant.     But  the  greatness  of  John  consisted 
mainly  in  his  almost  unexampled  humility,  which 
from  the  first  led  him  to  designate  his  work  which 
shook  Israel  to  its  centre  as   merely  preparatory, 
and  to  subordinate  himself  at  once  to  Him  who  was 
far  greater  than  he. 

11.  The  baptism  of  fire — in  the  sense  of  its  puri 
fying  efficacy — had  been  already  predicted  by  Mala- 
chi  (iii.  3).     Hence  we  conclude  that  the  baptism  of 
John  must  have  conveyed  at  least  some  of  the  effects 
of  this  purifying  fire.     In  another  respect,  also,  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  John  and  Malachi,  as 
the  denunciations  of  the  Baptist  were  only  a  further 
development  and  application  of  the  great  truths  pro 
pounded  by  the  prophet  about  the  insufficiency  of  the 
old  theocracy ;  and  just  as  Malachi  pointed  to  the 
Baptist,  so  the  Baptist  points  to  Christ.     Although 
the  awakening  produced  by  John,  as  every  legal 
awakening,  was  not  of  a  lasting  character,  its  effects 
were  permanent  in  the  hearts  of  the  elect,  and  more 

*  [Dr.  Lanpe :  "Die  Taufe des  Johannes  pincc  noch  nicht  in 
die  voile  Titfe ; " — a  play  on  words  with  reference  to  the  ety« 
niolo^ry  of  'J'aitje  from  teufen,  //</;•?<,  i.  e.,  to -plunge  iittotttt 
deep,  to  submerge.  AVith  the  stune  reference  Dr.  Lange 
calls  Christian  baptism  '"die  absolute  \\-rtirfung?  which  ii 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  apostle':,  iijrure  of  burial  with 
Christ:  "Therefore  we  are  buried  with  lliiu  by 
into  death,"  Hum.  vi.  4.— 1'.  8.1 
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especially  among  his  own  disciples.     This  was  suffi 
cient — the  Lord  found  a  soil  ready  and  prepared. 

12.  The  most  marvellous  evidence  of  the  spiritual 
power  wielded  by  John  was,  that  he  induced  the  self- 
righteous  and  hypocritical  professors  of  his  age  to 
submit  to  a  baptism  unto  repentance,  and  that  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  became  a  kind  of  agreeable 
fashion  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  be  baptized 
(John  v.  35). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

John  and  Christ ;  or  the  Founder  of  the  New 
Covenant  accredited  by  the  last  prophet  of  the  Old 
Covenant.— John  a  connecting  link  between  Malachi 
and  Christ. — Old  Testament  prophecy  pointing  to 
Christ  in  the  Baptist.— The  baptism  of  John  in  its 
import,  1.  as  a  token  from  God  ;  2.  as  concluding  the 
Old  Dispensation  ;  3.  as  a  prophecy  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ. — As  the  renunciation  of  the  world  initiated 
by  the  Baptist  only  reached  its  completion  in  the 
death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  so  the  baptism  of  John 
in  that  of  Christ. — Baptism  implies  a  descent  into 
the  depths,*  1.  of  self-knowledge ;  2.  of  repentance; 
3.  of  renunciation  of  the  world ;  4.  of  self-surrender 
to  the  grace  of  the  Lord. — The  call  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand '.  1.  The  agreement  between  John  and 
Christ  in  this  call ;  2.  the  difference  in  their  meaning 
and  application ;  3.  the  call  of  John  fully  understood 
and  completed  in  that  of  Christ. — The  eternal  basis 
and  fundamental  idea  of  all  preaching — repentance 
and  faith. — Baptism  and  preaching  always  go  to 
gether. — John  the  prototype  of  preachers  of  repent 
ance,  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness : 
1.  The  whole  man,  in  all  his  saying  and  doing,  a 
voice  -,  2.  only  a  voice  ;  3.  a  voice  crying  ;  4.  a  voice 
Bounding  through  the  wilderness,  and  awakening  it. 
—Consistency  of  practice  and  teaching  as  giving 
point  to  our  preaching — which  is  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  world,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

1.  How  it  sounds :  a.  It  sounds  from  every  direc 
tion  ;  b.  in  every  place ;  c.  at  every  hour ;  d.  for  every 
heart.     2.  What  the  voice  requires :  a.  A  way  for 
the  Lord  ;  6.  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Lord  ;  c.  to 
prepare  it  in  the  wilderness. — The  way  of  the  Lord 
is  prepared  by  making  a  plain  path.     1.  The  heart 
which  was  lifted  up  must  be  abased  by  repentance. 

2.  The  heart  that  was  abased  must  be  lifted  up  by 
faith.     3.  The  heart  which  was  wavering  must  have 
a  straight  path  marked  out  by  spiritual  decision  of 
life. — The  outward  renunciation  of  the  world  by  the 
Baptist  an  emblem  of  that  inward  renunciation  which 
every  one  has  solemnly  vowed  in  baptism. — Spiritual 
life  is  that  state  in  which  we  freely  renounce  all 
things. — Wonderful  effect  upon  the  world  of  a  be 
lieving  renunciation  of  the  world. — When  judgment 
13  at  hand,  our  safety  lies  in  being  ready  to  part  with 
all  things. — Times  of  awakening  are  times  of  bud 
ding.     1.  Their  presence  marks  a  spring-time  from 
on  high  ;  2.  the  blossoms  must  decay  ;  3.  many  blos- 
Boms  are  empty  and  fruitless ;  but,  4.  some  lasting 
fruit  also  remains. — The  baptism  of  John  the  last 
^estive  hour  of  the  Old  Covenant. — Legal  repentance 
must  be  followed  up  by  evangelical  repentance  ;  i.  e., 
Borrow  for  sin,  caused  by  fear,  must  be  followed  by 
sorrow  for  sin,  caused  by  love. — Genuine  confession 
of  sin  marking  spiritual  decision  and  action. — Genu 
ine  confession  of  sin  the  foundation  of  every  con 
fession  of  faith. — Christ  submitted  to  the  baptism  of 

Die  Ta-ufe  geht  mit  uns  in  die  Titfe."—  Comp.  the 
nj  note.  -P.  S.I 


John,  although  even  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had 
received  the  rite. — The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees 
applying  for  baptism,  or  professing  penitence.  1. 
Both  parties  were  equally  hypocritical.  2.  Tae^ 
differed  in  the  peculiar  form  of  their  hypocrisy.  3 
They  were  equally  overwhelmed  by  the  judgment 
which  descends  on  all  hypocrites.— The  self-right- 
eousncss  of  religious  formalism  always  products  a 
generation  of  vipers  hypocritically  conforming  to  its 
demands:  1.  A  low  and  unimprcssiblc  generation; 
2.  a  cunning ;  3.  a  malicious  and  dangerous,  genera 
tion. — The  genuineness  of  our  repentance  must  bi 
proved  by  good  fruits. — Our  spiritual  state  must  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  everyday  duty,  or,  Christian 
virtue  must  imply  and  perfect  natural  virtue. — 
There  are  in  every  age  those  who  appeal  to  their 
descent  from  Abraham.  Such  appeal  has,  1.  always 
the  same  meaning ;  is,  2.  different  in  different  ages  ; 
and  yet,  3.  in  every  age  equally  vain  and  pernicious. 
— "  God  is  able  from  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 
to  Abraham  ;"  or,  the  creative  power  of  free  grace  : 

1.  It  can  create  children  of  Abraham  from  the  stones 
of  the  wilderness  (the  hard  hearts  of  the  heathen), 
— for  a  stone  has  manifestly  no  life.     2.  Such  a 
change  may  be  expected  rather  than  in  those  who 
hypocritically  profess  to  be  Abraham's  children  ;  for 
empty  profession  simulates  life. — The  Lord  as  Judge, 
under  the  figure  of  a  husbandman :  1.  among  liia 
trees ;  2.  on  His  threshing-floor. — "  The  axe  is  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  trees  ;"   1.  Its  meaning  :  judgment 
has  already  commenced  ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

2.  Its   application :   be   changed   into  good   trees ; 
bring  forth  fruits  of  righteousness;   there  is   still 
tune  for  it. — The  majesty  of  Christ,  as  manifest  in 
the  contrast  between  John  -and  Christ. — The  baptisn 
of  water  and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit ;  the  baptisn, 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  baptism  of  fire. — The  baptism 
of  the  Spirit  is  itself  a  baptism  of  fire.— The  grand 
final  harvest  in  history  ;  or,  judgment  and  salvation. 
1.  The  fan  on  the  threshing-floor ;  or,  the  word  of 
God  separating  the  two  classes.     2.  The  gathering 
of  the  wheat  into  the  kingdom  of  love ;  or,  the  com 
plete  salvation  of  God's  people.     3.  The  chaff  in  un 
quenchable  fire ;  or,  the  judgment  of  hypocrites.— 
The  burning  chaff,  or  the  judgment :  1.  As  consuming 
all  those  outward  forms,  whether  secular  or  spiritual, 
which  had  served  as  the  vehicle  of  life  ;  2.  as  fiery 
torments  of  mere  professors  of  religion,  who  sought 
for  life  in  those  forms  alone, — a.   throughout  the 
course  of  history, — b.  at  the  end  of  the  world. — All 
empty  profession  as  continually  self-destroying  and 
self-consuming — a  hell :   1.  an  emblem  of  hell ;  2. 
that  which  really  constitutes  hell ;  3.  the  final  object 
of  hell. — The  judgment  of  the  world  is  at  the  samo 
time  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
His  children. 

Starke : — The  sum  and  substance  of  all  Divine 
teaching  is,  repentance  and  faith. — He  that  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  must,  with  heart 
and  soul,  forsake  the  kingdom  of  the  world. — Wher 
ever  Christ  goes  with  His  Gospel,  He  finds  nothing 
but  a  wilderness. — The  law  must  rouse  the  conscience 
and  open  the  door  for  the  Gospel.— Teachers  of  re 
ligion  must  neither  be  flatterers,  nor  self-seekers, 
nor  servants  of  men.— A  Christian  is  satisfied  with 
such  provision  as  he  can  get.  Let  a  minister  be  con 
tent  even  though  he  be  placed  hi  a  wilderness.— 
Worldly  men  tremble,  indeed,  in  view  of  judgment 
and  of  wrath;  but  although  they  dissemble  and 
humble  themselves,  they  are  not  sincere  in  Christ.— 
It  is  quite  possible  to  combine  a  holy  zeal  witb 
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genuine  love. — Preachers  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  prejudices  of  men. — We  become  Christians, 
not  by  birth,  but  by  regeneration. — Outward 
communion  with  the  Church  will  only  ensure  heavier 
judgment  to  those  who  enjoy  it  without  becoming 
true  believers. — The  less  merit  a  minister  claims  for 
himself  in  the  work  of  his  Master,  the  more  success 
ful  will  he  be. — Holiness  and  humility  advance  at 
equal  pace. — A  preacher  must  know  both  how  to 
»Jure  and  how  to  arouse  his  hearers. 

Gerlach:— The  tree  which  is  unfit  for  bearing 
good  fruit  is  fit  at  last  for  firewood.  The  man  who 
will  not  be  a  monument  of  saving  grace  shall  show 
forth  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God. 

Heubner : — To  become  a  preacher  in  the  wilder 


ness,  requires  moral  heroism. — The  doors  of  the 
heart  must  be  thrown  wide  open  if  the  King  of  glory 
is  to  enter  in. — The  confession  of  sinners  (of  sins)  is 
of  incalculable  value. — "Generation  of  vipers:" 
there  is  frequently  much  of  the  serpent  about  the 
human  heart,  both  hi  its  malice  and  inclination  to 
wards  falsehood  and  deception. — The  plainness  and 
unsparing  severity  of  John  is  far  preferable  to  weak 
gentleness  ;  the  former  rouses  and  excites  just  appre 
hension,  while  the  latter  lulls  asleep  and  causes  false 
security. — The  false  confidence  of  the  Jews  and  their 
ancestors  a  warning  to  all. — National  pride. — Only 
that  which  is  good  and  pure  can  be  admitted  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ :  all  that  is  impure  will  be 
cast  out. 


B.     CHAPTER  III.  13-17. 
(Second  Pericope  on  Sunday  after  the  Feast  of  Circumcision  or  New  Year.} 

CONTENTS.— Ho  who  baptizes  with  the  Spirit,  and  with  flre,  humbles  Himself  to  submit  to  the  baptism  of  water,  adminis 
tered  to  a  sinful  community.  From  this  communion  with  sinners  the  Father  exalts  Him  into  communion  with  th€ 
blessed  Trinity.  The  Baptist  points  Him  out  to  the  people  as  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers. 

13  Then  cometli  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  [the]  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  [by] 

14  him.     But  John  forbade  him,  saying,  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  [by]  thee,  and 
1.5  comest  thou  to  me?     And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  be  so1  now:  for 

16  thus    it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.     Then  he  suffered  him.     And  Jesus, 
when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out  of  [from]  the  water:    and,  lo,   the 
heavens  w.ere  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove, 

17  and  lighting  [coming]  upon  him :   And,  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

>  Yer.  15.— [The  words  to  le  «o,are  unnecessary.    Suffer  it  now,  is  sufficient  for  &<t>es  &pn — p.  8.] 

j  the  Messiah,  as  if  by  that  act  He  had  been  inwardly 
[  transformed  into  the  Messiah ;  the  expression, 
''  trptTtov  iarlv  r,/*?i/  (ver.  15),  implies  that  He  was  con- 
I  scious  of  being  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  relation  in 
J  which,  as  such,  John  stood  towards  Him." — We 
thankfully  admit  the  value  of  the  comprehensive 
'  summary  furnished  by  Meyer  of  the  various  views 
propounded  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  baptism.  But 
his  own  explanation  does  not  make  it  any  clearer, 
either  on  what  grounds  Jesus  submitted  to  a  baptism 
unto  repentance,  or  in  what  sense  we  are  to  under 
stand  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Thus  it  becomes  us 
to  fulfil  all  righteousness" — an  expression  which 
must  evidently  refer  to  Old  Testament  righteous 
ness.  With  this  remark  we  return  to  our  own  ex 
planation.  In  strict  application  of  the  law  of  Moses 
as  expounded  by  Haggai  (ii.  14),  John  had  pronoun 
ced  the  whole  people  of  Israel  impure.  Jesus  Hun- 
self,  although  sinless  and  holy,  was  included  in  this 
general  declaration ;  His  connection  with  His  people 
rendering  Hun  levitically  unclean.  This  implied 
that,  from  His  connection  with  the  people,  He  must 
needs  suffer,  or  that  He,  being  innocent,  must  suffer 
for  the  people.  And  thus  he  fulfilled  all  righteous 
ness.  Meyer  is,  of  course,  right  in  suggesting,  that 
when  the  Saviour  thus  freely  yet  obedieLtly  submit 
ted  Himself  to  the  jifdgment  resting  upon  His  people, 
He  was  preparing  for  His  own  glory,  and  hence, 
also,  for  "  the  declaration  of  His  Messianic  dignity." 
But  this  formed  the  second  or  last  element  in  the 
i  baptism  of  Christ,  not  its  basis  or  fundamental  idea. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  our  explanation 
!  includes  tha<;  of  Ebrard  ;  only  that,  in  our  view,  th« 
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Yer.  13.  Then  (T^TE). — In  contrast  with  the 
baptism  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducecs,  we  have 
here  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  At  that  time  Jesus  came 
from  Galilee  to  Jordan,  to  be  baptized  of  him. 
Meyer  suggests  the  following  as  the  object  of  Christ's 
baptism  (p.  91) : — "  Jesus  did  not  come  to  be  bap 
tized  from  a  feeling  of  personal  sinfulness  (Bruno 
Bauer,  comp.  Strauss) ;  nor  because,  according  to 
the  Levitical  law,  His  personal  connection  with  an 
impure  people  rendered  Him  impure  (Lange) ;  nor 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  was  no  incom 
patibility  between  His  o-op|  oo-flei/eias  and  life  in  the 
Spirit  (Hoffmann,  Weissagung  und  Erfullung,  vol.  ii. 
82) ;  nor  because  baptism  implied  a  declaration  of 
being  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death  (Ebrard) ;  nor 
in  order  to  elicit  the  Divine  declaration  that  He  was 
the  Messiah  (Paulus) ;  nor  to  confirm  the  faith  of  His 
followers,  inasmuch  as  baptism  was  a  symbol  of  the 
regeneration  of  His  disciples  (Ammon,  L.  J.  vol  i. 
268) ;  nor  to  sanction  the  baptism  of  John  by  His 
example  (Kuiuoel,  Kern) ;  nor  to  indicate  His  obliga 
tion  to  obey  the  law  (Hoffmann,  Krabbe,  Osiander) ; 
nor,  lastly,  because,  before  the  descent  of  the  Spirit, 
He  acted  like  any  other  ordinary  Israelite  (Hess, 
j\.uhn,  comp.  Olshausen).  The  true  explanation  of 
this  act,  as  furnished  in  ver.  15,  is,  that,  as  the 
Messiah,  He  felt  that,  according  to  the  Divine  will, 
He  bad  to  submit  to  the  baptism  of  His  forerunner 
in  order  to  receive  the  Divine  declaration  of  His 
Messianic  dignity  (vers.  1C,  17).  It  was  not  in  bap 
tism  that  He  first  became  conscious  of  His  dignity  as 
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Idea  of  consecration  unto  death  was  not  yet  fully  ex 
pressed  in  the  baptism  of  John,  which  only  implied 
Bufferings  similar  to  death. 

Ver.  14.  But  John  forbade  Him  [sought  to 
hinder  him].  —  According  t«  Strauss  and  de  Wctte, 
this  passage  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in 
John  i.  23,  "I  knew  Him  not."  But  this  passage 
refers  only  to  the  prophetic  or  divine  certitude  of  the 
Baptist  concerning  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Such 
certitude  could  neither  be  the  result  of  what  his 
mother  Elisabeth  would  tell  him^nor  of  his  previous 
acquaintanceship  with  Jesus:  it'  could  only  be  ob 
tained  by  a  distinct  sign  from  on  high.  Still  he  was 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  religious  and  moral  ex 
altation  of  Jesus  to  feel  that  He  required  not  baptism 
at  His  hands  (Hoffmann).  Add  to  this  the  wonderful 
impression  produced  by  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Lord,  and  by  the  increasing  conviction  of  John 
that  what  his  parents  had  formerly  told  him  would 
now  prove  to  be  true.  Accordingly,  he  felt  as  the  less 
in  presence  of  the  greater  —  as  a  sinner  in  presence  of 
the  Holy  One.  The  obvious  inference  from  the  bap 
tism  which  He  administered,  and  to  which  Jesus 
was  about  to  submit,  seemed  so  strange  to  the  Bap 
tist,  that  he  shrunk  from  it.  Hence  the  expression 
he  forbade  Him,  SKKW\V(V  —  the  composite  being 
stronger  than  the  simple  verb.  Jesus  removed  these 
objections  by  simply  referring  to  the  requirements 
of  righteousness  ;  by  which  our  Lord  must  have 
meant  the  Levitical  consequences  of  John's  prophetic 
mission,  and  not  that  John  would  see  what  miracu 
lous  sign  should  accompany  the  rite.  The  great 
object  was  simple  obedience.  How  to  own  and 
glorify  the  obedience  of  His  dear  Son,  God  reserved 
to  Himself.  Any  confession  of  sin  was,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question  :  there  was  only  a  profession  on 
the  part  of  Jesus,  that  as  an  Israelite  He  became 
subject  to  the  law,  and  that  He  was  connected  with 
humanity  by  the  ties  of  blood,  of  history,  of  suffer 
ing,  and  of  love.  The  apocryphal  Prcedicatio  Paul!. 
(see  Credner,  Beitrage  i.  p.  360)  first  set  forth  the 
false  notion  that  Jesus  made  a  confession  of  sin  ; 
while  in  the  Evany,  sec.  Hebr.  (see  Hieronymus, 
Contr.  Pel.  iii.  2),  Jesus  replies  to  the  solicitations 
of  His  mother  and  brethren  to  be  baptized  along 
with  them:  "  Quid  peccavi,  ut  vadam  et  baptizer  ab 
eo  ?  nisi  forte  hoc  ipsum  quod  dixi,  ignorantia  est." 
On  the  discussion  between  John  and  Jesus  in  the 
Eoang.  sec.  Hebr.,  see  Meyer,  p.  92. 

Ver.  15.  Thus  it  becomes  us.  —  The  baptism  of 
Jesus  was  a  duty,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Lord, 
but  also  on  the  part  of  the  Baptist. 

Ver.  16.  Went  up  straightway  —  A  special 
meaning  attaches  to  the  word  e  v  6  v  s  ,  as  if  He  had 
flown  upwards  from  out  of  the  water.  This  miracu- 
loui  ascent  from  the  deep  was  connected  with  the 
equally  miraculous  descent  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
from  on  high. 

Lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  Him  ; 
v-  —  The  contradictory  [rationalistic]  ex 


planations  of  Paulus,  who  speaks  of  a  clearing  up  of 
the  sky,  and  of  Kuinoel  and  Ainmon,  who  speak  of 
a  thunder-storm,  may  neutralize  each  other.  Meyer 
maintains  that  it  must  not  be  considered  as  a  poetic 
description  of  what  took  place,  but  that  the  heavens 
irere  literally  opened,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descend 
ed  through  this  opening.  It  is  difficult  to  under 
stand  the  exact  meaning  of  Meyer,  as  this  view  im 
plies  that  the  event  itself  was  mythical,  and  hence 
also  poetical.  In  another  place  (Lebcn  Jesu,  ii.  1,  p. 
183),  wo  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  even  the 


outward  phenomena  attending  this  great  event  were 
unique,  the  stars  making  their  appearance  on  tha 
occasion.  In  this  way  it  would  seem  to  bear  analo 
gy  with  the  darkening  of  the  sun  at  midday  during 
the  crucifixion,  even  as  Christ's  baptism  was  analo 
gous,  and  formed  a  prelude  to,  His  final  sufferings 
But  there  was  also  undoubtedly  a  vision,  in  which, 
although  mainly  designed  for  the  Saviour,  the  Bap 
tist  had  also  a  part  (cornp.  John  xii.  28  ;  Acts  ix. 
7;  xxii.  9).  For  the  Baptist  must  evidently  have 
heard  the  voice  by  which  Jesus  was  designated  aa 
the  "  beloved  /Son."  Although  the  word  «lSe  refers 
primarily  to  Jesus  Himself,  we  conclude  that  John 
also  participated  in  the  vision, — 1.  from  his  having 
heard  the  voice  ;  2.  from  the  account  given  by  Luke 
and  by  John.  Thus,  while  the  vision  was  primarily 
designed  for  Christ,  it  must  have  been  beheld  by 
both. 

Like  a  dove  (Luke :  truuartKcp  tKei  wtrtl 
irepi<rrep<xi/). — The  expression  cannot  be  meant  aa 
symbolical  simply  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Spirit 
descended — rapid  (Fritzsche),  quiet  (Neander),  pur« 
(Olshausen),  creative  (Baumgarten-Crusius).  Meyer 
very  appropriately  calls  attention  to  the  parallel 
passage  in  Luke ;  nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the 
import  of  the  term  e  1 5  e.  The  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews, 
as  quoted  byEpiph.  xxx.  13,  correctly  interprets  the 
phrase  as  implying  that  he  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  descending  in  the  form  (or  rather  in  the  vision 
ary  form,  efSfi)  of  a  dove.  It  was  not  a  real  dove ; 
but,  to  his  vision,  it  appeared  as  the  form  of  a  dove 
descending.  A  symbol  this  of  perfect  gentleness, 
purity,  fulness  of  life,  and  of  the  power  of  communi 
cating  it. 

Ver.  17.  And  lo  a  voice. — Comp.  Luke  v.  12  ; 
xix.  20 ;  Acts  viii.  27 ;  Rev.  iv.  1 ;  vi.  2 ;  vii.  9. 
Along  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Father  and  the  Son 
also  now  manifest  themselves.  The  term  Son  is 
applied  to  the  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  7 ;  Isa.  xlii.  1),  not 
merely  in  reference  to  His  official  character,  but 
more  especially  to  His  Divine  nature.  There  is  evi 
dently  an  allusion  here  to  the  miraculous  origin  of 
Christ  by  the  Holy  Gliu&i  (Matt.  i.  20  ;  Luke  i.  35). 
The  expression,  f>  ay  air  tiros,  is  neither  equivalent 
to  our  "  most  beloved "  (in  the  superlative  degree), 
nor  to  "  only  one,"  but  means  "  only  beloved  "  or 
beloved  in  a  unique  sense. — *Ev  $  euSti/crjffa,  In 
whom  I  am  well  pleased. — The  verb  is  put  in 
the  Aorist  to  denote  the  eternal  act  of  loving  con 
templation  with  which  the  Father  regards  the  Son. 
There  is  a  rhythmical  connection  between  this 
event,  the  testimony  to  the  Son  heard  in  the  tem 
ple,  and,  lastly,  the  voice  from  heaven  heard  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Nor  must  we  omit 
noticing  the  peculiar  demonstrative  form  of  the  ex 
pression,  in  Matthew,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son," 
not,  "Thou  art  My  Son:"  implying,  1.  that  this 
voice  was  specially  designed  as  a* revelation  to  John ; 
2.  that  it  was  granted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  hia 
mission,  which  was  to  introduce  Jesus  as  the  Mes 
siah  to  the  people.  In  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  there  is  a  more  particular  reference  to  Jesua 
Himself  as  the  source  and  spring  of  the  vision, 
"  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son  /"  while  John  lays  spe 
cial  stress  upon  the  part  which  the  Baptist  sustained 
in  the  vision. 

GENERAL  NOTES  ON  THE  WROLB  SECTION. — The  ob 
jections  raised  by  modern  criticism  against  the  hixtori. 
cat  character  of  this  narrative  fall  to  the  ground  the  mo 
ment  we  acknowledge  the  supernatural  element  in  th« 
life  of  our  Saviour.  We  cannot  even  admit  with  Meyer 
that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  account  as  give* 
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by  .T Dim  and  the  other  Evangelists;  far  less  can  we  agree 
with  him  in  reducing  the  fact  in  the  case  to  the  vision  of  a 
dove.  The  fact,  thut  this  was  a  vision,  does  not  exclude  the 
objective  reality  of  this  miraculous  event;  on  the  contrary, 
It  is  in  perfect  "accordance  with  it.  The  question,  whether 
before  that  time  the  dove  w;is  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  one  of  considerable  interest.  Among  the  Sy 
rians,  the  dove  was  held  sacred,  as  the  symbol  of  the  fructi 
fying  power  of  nature  (Creuzer,  Si/>nbolik,  ii.  80).  This 
throws  fresh  light  upon  the  expression  in  Gen.  i.  2,  that 
"the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters:'' 
the  Talmud  lias  it,  that  He  moved  over  it  like  a  dove.  But 
the  symbol  is  not  further  carried  out  in  the  Old  Testament, 
though  there  is  much  significance  in  the  dove  of  Noah's  ark, 
and  the  dove  in  the  Son;:  of  Solomon.  Our  Lord  also  alludes 
to  it  in  Matt.  x.  16.  Taking  a  general  survey  of  these  em 
blems,  we  gather  the  impression,  that  the  symbol  of  a  dove 
referred  more  particularly  to  the  Church,  as  indeed  the  Holy 
Spirit  manifests  Himself,  and,  so  to  speak,  assumes  shape  in 
the  Church.  On  t:>e  Talmudical  and  rabbinical  interpreta 
tions  of  this  symbol,  comp.  Meyer,  p.  98. 

According  to  Strauss,  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist, 
that  "  Christ  was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  narrative  in  the  te.xt, 
that  at  His  baptism  He  was  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Critics  of  his  school  have  attempted  to  connect  this  baptism 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  the  view  of  some  of  the  Gnostics 
(Ct-rinthns,  Basilides.  Valentinus,  etc.).  that  the  man  Jesus 
received  at  His  baptism  the  heavenly  Logos.  But  all  these 
assertions  ignore  the  truth  of  the  human  development  of 
our  Lord.  At  His  birth.  He  was  filled  and  actuated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  xofiir  ax  Hi*  talent  anil  tfUjitmition  loas  con 
cerned.  This  implied  His  perfect  sinlessness.  But  at  His 
baptism,  He  attained  the  fi<// coHxc/<nixnvxii  of  If!*  nature 
and  misxion  an  the  God-Man  and  Saviour.  From  that 
moment  He  became  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  mere 
ly  so  far  as  lie  was  personally  concerned,  but  also  as  fully 
realizing  His  mediatorial  character  and  work,  and  its  relation 
to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  He  now  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  His  capacity  as  founder  of  the  spiritual  community 
about  to  be  institute**!.  But  this  fulness  of  the  Spirit  re 
mained  still  concealed  under  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  in 
the  lowliness  of  His  walk  and  work.  It  was  only  ailer  the 
•work  had  been  finished  and  accepted,  that  the  Spirit  was 
poured outin  all  His  fulness  upon  His  believing  people;  and 
the  dove,  which  had  erst  descended  into  His  heart,  now 
issued  forth  to  move  and  to  brood  over  the  waters  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  passive  baptism  of  Jesus  (that  by  John),  we  have 
the  first  glimmer  of  a  distinct  revelation  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  It  brightens  into  full  glory  at  the  active 
baptism  of  Jesus,  or  the  institution  of  Holy  Baptism  in 
Matt,  xxviii..  which  is  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.— The  connection  between  the 
two  events  is  manifest. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus  cometh  from  Galilee  to  the  lower  Jordan 
unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him.    From  this  we  draw 
the  following  inferences  :  1.  The  influence  of  the  bap 
tism  of  John  had  extended  over  the  whole  people  of 
Israel.  2.  Jesus  came  under  the  direct  and  irresistible 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  was  His  first  act  after 
attaining  manhood,  since  the  time  when,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  He  manifested  Himself  in  the  temple, 
and  again  retired  to  the  obscurity  of  Nazareth.     Yet 
this  act,  so  enigmatic  to  many  of  our  modern  theolo 
gians,  was  performed  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  our  Lord.   The  Divine  call  had  reached 
Him,  that  He,  the  Holy  One,  should,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  law,  submit  to  the  judgment  of  sin 
ners.     And  this  constituted,  so  to  speak,  the  conse 
cration  for  His  work,  to  which  He  submitted,  in  an 
ticipation  both  of  the  sufferings  and  the  glory  which 
were  to  come. 

2.  John  was  surprised  when  he  saw  Jesus  coming 
to  be  baptized.     The  Baptist,  no  doubt,  knew  the 
prophecies  which  his  parents  had  uttered  concerning 
Jesus  ;  probably,  he  was  even  personally  acquainted 
with  Hirn.     Add  to  this  the  impression  produced  by 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  Himself.     But  all  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  presenting  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  to  the  people  :  He  had  yet  to  await  a  dis 
tinct  revelation  to  that  effect.    But  it  was  more  than 


sufficient  to  make  him  feel  t'm  baptism  for  purifica 
tion  was  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  Lord,  viewing 
Him  in  His  personal  character  and  dignity.  Hence 
he  could  not  but  shrink,  for  the  moment,  from  the 
tremendous  consequences  of  his  baptism;  all  the 
more,  that  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  he  felt  more  deep 
ly  than  ever  his  own  unworthiness  and  sinfuluess : 
hence  his  refusal  and  his  confession  :  "  I  have  need 
to  be  baptized  of  Thee."  But  Jesus  judged  other 
wise.  The  inference  from  the  baptism  of  John  waa 
none  other  than  that  from  the  law  itself,  which  again 
only  reflected  the  sacred  and  solemn  object  of  His 
incarnation  and  life.  There  is  a  historical  connection 
between  the  Holy  One  and  His  sinful  brethren  ;  there 
fore  must  he  suffer  with  and  for  them.  Thus  tha 
baptism  of  John  was  not  only  applicable  to  Jesus,  but 
attained  its  real  meaning  and  object  only  by  the  bap 
tism  of  Jesus.  Thus  it  became  the  symbol  of  His  con 
secration  unto  death,  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  exclamation  of  John,  after  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  1 " 

It  seems  as  if,  in  this  controversy  between  Jesus 
and  John,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  had,  for 
the  time  being,  changed  sides.  John  appears  almost 
the  representative  of  the  liberty  of  the  New,  Christ 
that  of  the  legal  rigor  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  Thus 
the  rods  of  Old  Testament  and  of  New  Testament 
righteousness  are  here  joined  into  a  cross"  (Leb.  Jesv, 
ii.  1,  p.  177).  But  the  connection  and  unity  between 
the  two  dispensations  appears  in  this  intertwining 
of  its  ultimate  links. — Jesus  conquers  in  this  contest. 
More  than  ever  before  does  the  Baptist  now  humble 
himself,  under  a  sense  of  the  deep  responsibility  of 
his  office.  The  Lord  also  humbles  Himself  under  the 
law,  to  which  he  now  formally  becomes  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.). 

3.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  there  is 
neither  confession  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Him  who  is 
baptized,  nor  reproof  and  exhortation  on  the  part  of 
the  Baptist.    The  baptismal  address  comes  from  hea 
ven  itself;  but  the  blessings  of  the  baptism  descend 
upon  all  mankind.     Heaven  once  again  opened  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus — primarily  for  Him,  and,  through 
Him,  for  all  mankind.     The  blessing  which  flowed 
from  this  baptism — the  prophetic  import  of  which 
attained  its  fulfilment  in  the  death  on  the  cross — ap 
peared  at  the  close  of  Christ's  mission  on  earth,  in 
the  institution  of  holy  baptism  for  His  people,  with 
the  gracious  blessing  of  the  Trinity — Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost — attaching  to  it.     For  this  purpose 
did  the  Father  reveal  Himself  on  this  occasion  ;  for 
this  purpose  did  Je,sus  obtain  without  measure  the 
anointing  of  the  Spirit ;  for  this  purpose  did  He  iia 
the  Son  throw  open  the  portals  of  heaven,  and  offer 
himself  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father,  for  the  sal 
vation  of  the  world. 

4.  The  germs  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  taken  up  in  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Gospel  history,  where  the  miracu 
lous  conception  of  Jesus  through  the  Holy  Ghost  ia 
announced  (Matt.  i. ;  Luke  i.).    This  mystery  is  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's  bap 
tism,  and  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  history.  This  shows  that  what  is  called  the 
Trinity  of  revelation  depends  on  the  Trinity  of  cssenct 
For  the  relation  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  here  revealed,  is  preeminently  that  of 
nature  or  essence  (ontological) ;  while  afterwards,  it 
Matt,  xxviii.  19,  it  appears  more  especially  as  a  rehv 
tion  of  manifestation  or  of  revelation. 

5.  The  glorification  of  Jesus  by  the  voice  front 
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heaven,  heard  at  his  baptism,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Becond  stage  ill  the  miraculous  events  attending  His 
life,  by  which  he  was  gradually  and  increasingly  man 
ifested  as  the  absolute  Wonder,  and  hence  as  the 
Wonderful  or  Wonder-worker.  The  first  of  these 
heavenly  attestations  was  His  miraculous  birth,  and 
with  it  the  star  and  the  angels'  hymn.  Then  fol 
lowed  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism, 
whea,  instead  of  the  voice  of  angels,  that  from  hea- 
Ten  is  heard,  and  which,  from  its  utterance,  we  re 
cognize  as  the  voice  of  the  Father.  Instead  of  the 
star  standing  over  Bethlehem,  we  have  now  the  vis 
ion  of  a  dove  descending  upon  the  Lord.  This  glo 
rious  manifestation  becomes  still  brighter  at  the  trans 
figuration  of  Jesus  on  the  Mount.  Here  also  the 
voice  of  the  Father  descends  in  the  cloud  upon  the 
Mount — it  is  heard  close  by ;  while  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  resting  on  Jesus  shines  forth  in  His  personal 
appearance,  as  He  stands  transfigured  before  II  is 
disciples.  Once  more  is  the  same  voice  heard  :  this 
time  in  the  Temple,  and  in  the  midst  of  His  people  ; 
and  although  it  only  conveys  to  Him  personally  the 
assurance  that  the  name  of  the  Father  shall  be  glori 
fied  in  Him,  it  appears  to  his  followers  to  be  the 
voice  of  an  angel,  to  the  people — the  sound  of  thunder. 
This  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  the  voice  from 
Heaven  is  heard.  Lastly,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  He 
is  carried  upward  to  the  Father  hi  a  cloud  of  glory, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  The  various  stages 
of  this  direct  attestation  from  heaven  may  thus  be 
marked  : — 1.  The  miraculous  origin  of  Christ  from 
heaven ;  2.  the  consecration,  among  His  chosen  ones, 
for  His  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  servant  upon 
earth ;  3.  the  prelude  of  the  transformation  of  His 
earthly  appearance  as  a  servant,  celebrated  among 
His  disciples  ;  4.  the  same  as  celebrated  among  the 
people  ;  5.  the  resurrection-glory,  and  the  final  trans 
figuration. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  mighty  impulse  of  the  Spirit  leading  Christ 
to  Jordan.  This  appears  from  the  circumstance,  1. 
that  He  came  from  a  great  distance ;  2.  that  He  came 
alone  ;  3.  that  He  came  fully  decided  on  the  course 
before  Him. — Christ  resolved  on  submitting  to  bap 
tism. — Jesus  does  not  shrink  from  the  same  baptis 
mal  bath  which  the  "  generation  of  vipers  "  had  re 
ceived. — The  various  humiliations  to  which  Jesus 
submitted  during  His  youthful  course :  1.  from  Beth 
lehem  to  Egypt ;  2.  from  the  temple  to  Nazareth  ; 
3.  from  His  sacred  retirement  to  the  baptism  of  sin 
ners. — How  the  Lord  owned  the  Divine  institution 
of  baptism. — How  He  honored  the  sacred  office. — 
The  twofold  difficulty  of  John's  work :  1.  He  was 
obliged  to  baptize  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees ;  2. 
he  had  to  baptize  the  Lord. — John  himself  required 
the  grace  of  the  Lord. — How  the  Baptist  confessed 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus. — How 
the  holy  office  entrusted  to  ministers  must  tend  to 
humble  those  who  are  in  earnest,  but  how  it  also 
elevates  them. — The  greatness  of  John  as  appearing 
most  fully  in  his  humility. — He  who  was  baptized 
greater  than  he  who  baptized. — "  Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now."  The  infinite  import  of  the  word  now  :  1.  A 
Bumming  up  of  eternity  in  time,  and  of  time  in  "  to 
day,"  and  of  "  to-day  "  in  the  moment  which  claims 
our  decision  ;  2.  an  enigma  propounded  by  the  past 
and  solved  by  the  future  ;  3.  an  altar  on  which  our 
obedience  is  claimed,  and  a  blessing  promised  ;  4.  a 
passing  phase  of  earth,  which  may  be  transformed 


into  a  revelation  of  heaven. — "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now . 

1.  Suffer  it  at  lent  to  be  so  ;  2.  Buffer  it  quickly  to 
be  so  ;  3.  suffer  it  to  be  so  for  a  moment ;  4.  suffer 
it  to  be  so  once  for  all. — The  baptism  of  Jesus  tho 
fulfilment  of  all  righteousness,  1.  so  far  as  the  mis 
sion  of  John  was  concerned  ;  2.  so  iff  as  the  de 
mands  of  the  law  were  concerned  ;  3.  so  far  as  the 
dealings  of  God  with  men,  according  to  the  funda« 
mental  principles  of  His  administration,  were  con 
cerned. — Import  of  the  fact  that  the  Holy  One  sub 
mittcd  to  the  baptism  of  sinners  :  1.  Sinners  must  be 
immersed  in  the  waters  of  judgment.    2.  The  Sinless 
One  is  immersed  along  with  them,  in  order  to  give 
them  courage  for  the  judgment.     3.  He  must  be  im 
mersed  for  them  to  change  that  judgment,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  into  salvation. — The  glory  of  the 
Lord  in  this  great  act  of  His  humiliation. — The  man 
ifestation  of  the  Messiah.— The  manifestation  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  glorious  light  of  the  Trinity.—"  Out 
of  t/ie  water"  a  watchword  of  life.     1.  The  earth  out 
of  water ;  2.  Noah  and  his  race  out  of  the  water ;  3. 
Moses  and  his  people  out  of  the  water  ;  4.  Christ  and 
His  Church  out  of  the  water. — Heaven  opened  on  the 
occasion  of  baptism.    1.  Heaven  is  opened,  a.  for  all 
the  blessings  which  come  down  from  above ;  b.  for 
all  the  prayers  which  ascend  from  below.     2.  It  ia 
opened  over  him  who  is  baptized  :  a.  over  the  Lord 
Himself ;  b.  over  all  who  are  baptized  in  His  name. 
— Heaven  opened  :  the  heart  of  the  Father  opened. 
— "  The  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove : "  1. 
In  His  purity  like  a  dove  ;  hence  lie  finds  at  first 
only  one  resting-place — the  head  and  heart  of  Jesus. 

2.  In  His  gentleness  like  a  dove ;  hence  addressing 
Himself  to  man.   3.  In  His  harmlessness  like  the  dove ; 
hence  conquering  the  wicked  one.     4.  In  His  love  as 
the  dove  ;  hence  imparting  life  to  the  Church. — The 
voice  from  heaven  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and 
its  echo  in  the  justification  of  the  sinner. — How  the 
three  tokens  accompanying  the  baptism  of  Christ  are 
spiritually  repeated  in  every  baptism.     1.  Heaven  is 
opened  to  the  child  which  is  now  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Son.     2.  The  dovelike  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  imparted  by  the  Son  to  the  child.     3.  In  the  testi 
mony  to  the  Son  the  child  hears  the  testimony  of 
sonship,  and  of  the  Father's  good   pleasure. — The 
baptism  of  Jesus  as  the  sealing  of  His  name. — The 
baptism  of  Jesus  the  manifestation  of  His  humiliation 
and  exaltation :  1.  As  His  first  actual  and  personal 
humiliation  and  exaltation  ;  2.  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of  His  childhood  ;  3. 
as  the  token  of  His  future  humiliation  and  exaltation ; 
4.  as  the  act  deciding  the  future  humiliation  and  ex 
altation  of  His  whole  life. — Jesus  undertaking  His 
work  in  full  consciousness  of  what  awaited  Him,  and 
being  attested  by  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost— 
The  blessedness  springing  from  certitude  of  the  Di 
vine  call. 

Starke : — God  has  in  His  wisdom  fixed  for  every 
one  of  us  the  proper  tune  when  we  are  to  come  forth. — • 
However  highly  placed  a  man  may  be,  he  should  pay 
all  becoming  reverence  to  the  Divine  institution  of 
the  word  and  sacraments. — Humility  a  precious  gem. 
— Christ  has  consecrated  the  washing  of  regenera 
tion. — Let  us  be  careful  to  know  what  "  becoineth 
us "  at  every  time. — Heaven,  which  was  closed  by 
the  first  Adam,  is  opened  again  over  the  second. — 
To  us  also  has  heaven  again  been  opened  by  Christ, 
the  Lord  from  heaven. 

Gossner : — As  soon  as  the  sinner  opens  his  heart 
to  God  in  repentance,  God  opens  the  heavens  and 
owns  him  as  His  child. 
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FIFTH     SECTION. 

JESUS  RENOUNCING  THE  WORLD,  AND  COMMENCING  HIS  CONQUEST  OF  IT.  WHILE  PRE 
PARING  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  DISCHARGE  OF  HIS  OFFICE,  HE  HAS  TO  ENCOUNTER  THE 
THREEFOLD  TEMPTATION  OF  SATAN,  CORRESPONDING  TO  THE  THREEFOLD  FORM 
IN  WHICH  A  WORLDLY-MINDED  PEOPLE  HAVE  SHAPED  TO  THEMSELVES  THEIR 
HOPES  OF  THE  MESSIAH.  THUS  JESUS  IS  CONSTRAINED  TO  CONCEAL  HIS  DIGNITY 
FROM  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  TO  COMMENCE  HIS  WORK  IN  THE  DESPISED  DISTRICT  OF 
GALILEE.  BUT  GOD  GLORIFIES  HIM  IN  THE  HOMAGE  PAID  TO  HIM  BY  HIS  DIS- 
CIPLES  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

OHAPTEE  IV.  (Mark  i.  12-20;  Luke  iv.  1-13;  v.  1-11;  John  i.  19-28;  iv.  43-46). 

CONTENTS  : — The  threefold  temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  through  the  secular  notions  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  Messiah, 
and  His  threefold  victory  over  the  Tempter. 

A.    CHAPTER  IV.  1-11. 
(The  Gospel  for  Invocavit,  or  First  Sunday  in  Lent.) 

1  Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  [by] l  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of 

2  [by] '  the  devil.     And  when  he   had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was  after- 

3  ward  a  hungered.1     And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he  said,  If  thou  be  the  Son 

4  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.     But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is 
written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 

5  the  mouth  of  God.     Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  setteth  him 

6  on  a  [the] s  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  And  saith  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Sou  of  God, 
cast  thyself  down :  for  it  is  written,  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee  : 
and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time4  thou  dash  thy  foot  against 

'  7  a  stone.     Jesus  said  unto  him,  It  is  written  again,6  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 

8  God.     Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  sheweth 

9  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them ;  And  saith  unto  him,  All 

10  these  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.     Then  saith  Je 
sus  unto  him,  Get  thee  hence,  Satan :  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 

1 1  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.     Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and,  behold,  angeis 
came  and  ministered  unto  him. 

1  Ver.  1. — [By  is  more  expressive  of  viro  as  distinct  from  t/c.] 

»  Ver.  2. — [Brit.  ed. :  an  hungered.    Better  in  modern  and  usual  English:  He  afterward  Jmnflered,  or  teas  hungry."] 

»  Ver.  5.— iGr.  TO  Trrepvyiov.    See  Com.]  4  Ver.  6.— [Lest  haply,  pfao-rt.] 

•  Ver.  7.— [Again  it  is  w.,  iraKiv  yeypa-rrrai.] 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  the  Lord  had  attained  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  His  character  as  the  God- 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

On  the  LITERATURE  of  the  History  of  the  Temptation, 
eomp.  Danz,  p.  993,  and  Supplement,  p.  109 ;  Winer,  i.  556, 
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Supplement,  p.  70  ;  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §55.  On  the  history 
Itself,  comp.  Ullmann  on  the  Sinlesmes&  of  Jems;  Alex. 
Bchweizer,  Ueber  die  Digiiitrit  <7c.s  RfUgiomstifters,  in  the 
"Theol.  Sttid.  11.  Kritiken,"  vii.  564.  For  other  works, 
comp.  Meyer's  "  Commentary,"  p.  100.  See  also  especially 
Konemann,  Ueber  die  Vtr.mchnng*ge*cMchte  in  "  Rudel- 
bach's  Zeitsehrift"  for  1850;  and  Laufa  in  the  "Stud,  u. 
Kritiken"  for  1S53,  p.  355. 

We  have  no  right,  with  Ewald  and  Meyer,  to  infer  from 
the  mysterious  character  of  the  history  before  us,  and  from 
the  detailed  and  circumstantial  manner  in  which  it  is  relat 
ed,  that  the  account  given  by  Matthew  (and  by  Luke)  is  a 
Inter  embellishment  of  the  more  simple  and  older  tradition 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark.  Evidently,  Mark  fur 
nishes  only  a  general  summary  of  the  event,  which  requires 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  details  furnished  by  Matthew 
and  Luke. 

Ver.  1.  Then  was  Jesus. — T6r  e,  i.  e.,  after  the 
Spirit  had  descended  upon  Him.  The  first  operation 


Man,  and  of  His  work  as  the  Redeemer,  was,  not  to 
lead  Him  into  that  world  which  He  was  to  save,  but 
to  drive  Him  out  of  it  into  the  wilderness.  No  doubt 
the  primary  object  of  this  was  to  afford  an  opportu 
nity  for  blessed  rest  and  joy,  in  the  consciousness  of 
His  character  and  mission.  But,  secondly,  the  Sa 
viour  had  now  to  consider  the  difficult  question,  how 
to  reveal  Himself  to  His  people,  without  conforming 
to  their  spurious,  secularized  views  and  hopes  con- 
cerning  the  Messiah.  It  was  this  counterfeit  of  the> 
true  Messiah  among  Israel  which,  so  to  speak,  re 
pelled  Him,  and  drove  Him  into  the  wilderness 
The  third  motive  for  His  going  into  the  wilderness 
lay  in  the  fact,  that  the  reign  of  Satan  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  misery  in  the  world.  Hence  Christ  had 
to  commence  His  work  by  conquering  Satan ;  and 
this  He  did  for  the  whole  world,  when  He  met  and 
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overcame  him  in  the  personal  contest  here  de 
scribed. 

He  was  led  up,  d  v  T\  x  &  ">\, — *•  e->  fro™  tne  Des 
ert  luniks  of  tin!  liver  to  the  wilderness  of  Judtca 
properly  so  called.  Tradition  has  given  to  this  wil- 
d>'iii(  -  the  jKihie  of  Quarantania  (wilderness  of  Jeri 
cho,  Josh.  xvi.  1).  Com  p.  Robinson  II.  552  [i.  507] ; 
Schubert  iii.  7-5;  v.  Raumer,  p.  47.  "From  Joppa, 
tvu  the  Mediterranean,  the  road  leads  by  Ramlali  for 
ftbout  seven  hours  through  the  beautiful  plain  of 
Sharon.  Other  six  hours'  journey  over  the  calcare 
ous  and  desert  mountain  tract  of  Judah  brings  you 
to  Jerusalem.  The  road  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
going  alternately  up  and  down  hill.  From  Jerusa 
lem  the  mountain  tract  extends  for  other  five  hours 
eastward,  when  it  descends  into  the  valley  of  Jordan 
by  Jericho.  At  this  eastern  slope  of  the  chain  is 
the  steep  mountain  called  Quarantania.,  where,  .ac 
cording  to  tradition,  the  temptation  of  Christ  took 
place.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Lord's  fasting 
for  forty  days.  According  to  Hasselquist,  the  moun 
tain  is  high  and  conical,  and  most  dangerous  of 
ascent.  A  deep  precipice  descends  at  the  side  of  it. 
On  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek 
monastery,  perhaps  that  built  by  the  Empress  Hele 
na.  All  along  the  mountain  are  caves  and  holes, 
which  formerly  were  tenanted  by  hermits;  at  the 
base  a  brook  springs, — according  to  tradition,  the 
same  which  Elisha  healed  (2  Kings  ii.  19-22)."  For 
further  particulars,  comp.  v.  Raumer,  as  above,  Note 
78.  The  district  is  better  explored  in  the  direction 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  "  The  wilderness  of  Jeri 
cho,  extending  between  that  town  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  rather  Bethany,  is  a  district  full  of  precipi  • 
tous  rocks  and  deep  hollows  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
x.  8,  2).  The  scene  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
most  desolate  wilderness,  especially  after  passing  the 
Caravansary  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Khan 
of  the  Samaritan  (comp.  Luke  x.  80),  about  two 
hours  from  Jerusalem:  comp.  Maundrell,  Journey, 
p.  109.  From  this  wilderness  the  road  descends, 
after  a  further  journey  of  two  hours,  down  a  precipi 
tous  height  into  the  plain  of  Jericho.  At  the  north 
ern  boundary  of  this  plain  rises  a  steep,  calcareous 
mountain,  very  difficult  of  ascent,  which  bf.ars  the 
name  of  Quarantania,  because,  according  to  trad'ition, 
Jesus  passed  forty  days  fasting  in  one  of  the  many 
caves  on  its  side.  The  northern  portion  of  this  desert 
was  connected  with  the  wilderness  of  Bethany,  Josh. 
xviii.  12."  Winer,  art.  "Waste,"  No.  4. — As  the 
wilderness  of  Quarantania  lies  close  by  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  tradition.  The  wildness  of  this 
desert,  as  indicated  in  the  expression  of  Mark :  "  He 
was  with  the  wild  beasts,"  points  to  the  same  con 
clusion. 

Of  (by)  the  Spirit. — The  context  shows  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  here  meant.  The  idea  that  it  referred 
to  the  personal  spirit  of  Christ,  or  to  a  state  of  ecsta 
sy  (Paulus),  could  only  have  been  broached  from  de 
fective  theological  views.  The  expression  avnx^ 
implies,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  state  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord,  indicating  a  wonderful  impulse, 
but  not  a  miraculous  transportation  (which  is  not 
meant  even  in  Acts  viii.  39,  or  in  2  Kings  ii.  16) — an 
idea  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  parallel  pas 
sage  in  Mark  i.  12.  Meyer  aptly  remarks:  "The 
two  opposite  principles,  virb  rov  irvtv/marot  and  M 
rov  8*a/8oAov,  are  evidently  here  placed  in  pragmatic 
eorrespondence  or  juxtaposition.  Besides,  the  whole 
circumstances  of  this  history,  occurring  immediately 
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after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jesus,  show  that 
the  Evangelist  intended  to  relate  the  victory  of  Jesus, 
full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  over  the  devil  (comp.  Luks 
iv.  1,  2).  This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  re 
fute  the  arbitrary  invention  of  Olshausen,  that,  dur 
ing  the  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  had  been 
forsaken  by'the  Spirit." 

To  be  tempted  of  ( by)  the  devil ;  *•  *  »  p  o  <r  6  fj- 
v  o  i.— Such  was  the  final  object.  The  Holy  Spirit  led 
Him  purposely  to  this  contest  with  Satan.  In  tint 
conflict  He  was  to  be  tempted  by  the  devil,  to  show 
whether  or  not,  in  the  exercise  of  His  free  determina 
tion,  He  would  prove  Himself,  and  continue,  the  or 
gan  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  opposition  to  that  satanic 
principle,  or  spirit  of  the  world,  by  which  the  hopes? 
of  Israel  concerning  the  Messiah  had  been  perverted, 
so  as  to  become  even  matter  of  temptation  to  Him. 
The  basis  and  commencement  of  the  work  of  salva 
tion  was  necessarily  a  personal  contest  and  victory 
of  the  Saviour  over  the  principle  of  evil,  as  manifest 
ed  in  the  corruption  of  the  world.  For  further  re 
marks  on  the  tremendous  collision  between  these  an 
tagonistic  principles,  comp.  the  author's  "Leben 
Jcsu"  ii.  1,  p.  205. — AtajSoAoy,  from  5ia/3oAA&>,  to 
throw  over,  carry  across,  to  slander,  accuse,  calumni 
ate  ;  hence  8ia/3oAoy,  the  slanderer  in  general,  and  also, 
in  the  most  particular  sense  (Job  i. ;  Rev.  xii.  10), 
the  accuser.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  called  Satan, 
•(iri)  (Job  i.  6-12).  The  term  means,  adversary  in 
general,  adversary  in  war  (1  Kings  v.  4 — in  the 
Hebr.  text,  v.  18;  xi.  14);  and  with  the  article, 
"(Ii!2n ,  the  adversary  or  .enemy  /car'  t£oxfiv :  the 
prince  of  the  fallen  spirits  (Gen.  iii. ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3 ; 
Rev.  xx.  2 ;  John  viii.  44,  etc.). 

As  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  fall  of  man,  Satan 
is  the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  which  has 
sprung  up  and  developed  on  earth  in  opposition  to 
the  theocracy ;  the  seducer  of  man  to  their  destruc 
tion,  and  hence  the  principal  enemy  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xiii.  28).  Comp.  works  on  Dogmatics  (among  others 
my  Positive  Dogmatik,  p.  559  sqq.)  on  the  question 
whether  the  devil  should  be  regarded  as  a  person,  or 
merely  as  the  symbol  of  what  is  called  the  principle 
of  evil  (as  if  what  is  evil  could  have  a  real,  and  not 
what  merely  appears  to  be  a  principle). 

Ver.  2.  And  -when  He  had  fasted  forty  days. 
— Besides  the  mythical  theory,  which  we  at  once  set 
aside,  there  are  four  different  views  entertained  by 
commentators  in  connection  with  this  event.  First, 
as  regards  Christ's  fasting,  some  refer  it  only  to  the 
want  of  His  common  nourishment  (Rosenmuller, 
Kuinoel,  Kuhn,  etc.) ;  while  most  interpreters  under 
stand  it  as  meaning  absolute  and  entire  abstinence 
from  food  (comp.  Luke  iv.  2 ;  Deut.  ix.  9).  Secondly, 
as  regards  the  duration,  some  critics  regard  the 
"  forty  days  "  as  a  sacred  number,  and  hence  as  de 
noting  an  indefinite  period  of  time  (Koster,  Henne- 
berg,  Neander);  while  most  commentators  take  it 
literally.  In  favor  of  the  literal  view,  we  refer  to  the 
circumstance  that  Moses  and  Elijah  fasted  for  forty 
days  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28,  and  1  Kings  xix.  8),  in  both 
which  instances  we  have  a  record  of  supernatural 
and  miraculous  events.  Besides,  the  addition  of  the 
clause,  "forty  nights,"  and  the  remark  in  Luke  iv.  2, 
"  He  did  eat  nothing,"  show  that  both  the  time  and 
the  act  are  not  meant  figuratively.  Still  the  expres 
sion  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  a  legal  and 
absolute  fast  of  forty  days.  Similarly,  Jesus  said  of 
John  that  he  came  "neither  eating  no*1  drinking," 
although  we  know  that  his  nourishment  consisted  of 
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locusts  and  wild  honey.  The  feature  which  charac 
terized  this  solemn  fast,  and  distinguished  it  from 
every  similar  event,  was,  that  the  Saviour  was  wholly 
absorbed  by  spiritual  realities ;  a  state  which,  although 
never  fully  attained  by  any  person,  yet,  even  in  the 
modified  degree  reached  by  ordinary  men,  renders 
them,  for  a  considerable  period,  independent  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  The  fast  of  Jesus  form 
ed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  worldly-mindedness  of 
the  Jews  (as  that  of  Moses  and  of  Elijah  had  been) ; 
it  was  a  higher  expression  of  the  feelings  and  of  the 
fasting  of  the  Baptist ;  and  at  last,  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  forty  days,  He  was  an  hungered  [or 
hungry],  it  became  the  occasion  for  the  grand  as 
sault  of  the  tempter.  Comp.  our  remarks  on  the 
freedom  of  some  men  from  common  wants  under 
extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  " Leben  Jesu" 
ii.  1,  p.  212;  Heubner,  p.  34. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  tempter  came  to  Him. — The 
participle  ir  f  ipd£wi>  is  here  used  as  a  substantive, 
as  characteristic  of  the  person.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Satan  that  he  is  the  tempter.  First, 
the  tempter  in  the  guise  of  a  friend,  then  the  accuser 
and  open  enemy.  Various  views  are  entertained  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tempter  approached  the 
Lord,  or,  in  other  words,  as  to  the  mode  of  this  tempt 
ation.  We  may  reduce  the  different  explanations  to 
five  classes.  The  temptation  has  been  regarded,  1. 
as  an  external  occurrence ;  2.  as  a  supernatural  in 
ternal  occurrence,  or  a  vision ;  3.  as  an  inward  ethi 
cal  transaction,  or  a  psychological  occurrence ;  4.  as 
a  parable ;  5.  as  a  myth. — Again,  viewing  it  as  an 
objective  or  external  occurrence,  it  has  been  regarded, 
(a)  as  real,  in  the  sense  of  having  been  a  literal  ap 
parition  of  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  man  or  an  angel. 
This  is  the  view  of  many  orthodox  commentators. 
But  against  this,  we  set  the  fact,  that  under  no  other 
circumstances,  and  at  no  other  period,  Satan  had 
ever  assumed  human  form ;  and  also,  that  there  are 
other  circumstances  in  this  narrative  which  cannot 
be  taken  in  their  literal  sense, — such  as,  that  Satan 
took  the  Lord  to  the  holy  city,  or  that  he  placed  Him 
on  a  high  mountain,  from  which  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  and  their  glory  could  be  seen.  It  has 
been  argued,  (b)  that  what  the  Evangelist  here  de 
scribes  as  a  real  objective  occurrence,  must  be  traced 
to  earliest  tradition,  which  invested  the  symbolical 
idea  of  a  contest  between  Messiah  and  Satan  in  this 
mythical  form  (Strauss) ;  or  else,  that  the  misunder 
standing  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Evangelists  them 
selves,  who  viewed  and  recorded  as  something  exter 
nal  what  in  reality  was  an  inward  transaction,  and 
either  told  them  in  the  form  of  a  parable,  or  else  was 
only  intended  as  a  parable  (Schleiermacher).  To 
this  view,  in  a  somewhat  modified  shape,  we  shall 
again  advert  in  the  sequel.  Meantime  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  idea  of  a  myth  must  be  at  once  discard 
ed,  whatever  we  may  say  of  the  other  suggestions 
advanced.  Or,  (c)  it  has  been  maintained  that  an 
external  occurrence  is  here  described  hi  symbolical 
language,  and  that  the  tempter  was  an  ordinary  man. 
"This,"  says  Meyer,  "is  the  case  with  the  absurd 
suggestion  of  some  interpreters,  who  substitute  for 
the  devil  an  ordinary  personage,  such  as  a  member 
•of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  a  priest,  who  had  come  to  ques 
tion  and  to  gain  over  Jesus,  or  to  lay  a  snare  for 
Htm."  (V.  der  Hardt,  Venturing  Moller,  Rosenmiil- 
ler,  Kuinoel,  Feilmo^er ;  see  also  Bengcl,  who  thinks 
that  Satan  had  appeared  "SM&  schemate  ypafj./j.arf<as 
quia  r'b  yeypairrai  ei  ter  opponitur.'1'1*)  However,  the 
suggestion  that  the  devil  employed  some  member  of 


the  Sanhedrin  as  his  special  instrument — which,  of 
course,  Rationalists  would  repudiate  [since  they  deny 
the  existence  of  one  devil,  though  they  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  many  devils— P.  S.] — can  scarcely  be  char 
acterized  either  as  rationalistic  or  as  absurd.  Wa 
know  thit  Satan  did  employ  Judas  as  his  special  in 
strument  (John  xiii.  27),  and  that  "  this  devil "  came 
out  against  the  Lord  as  His  enemy  (John  xiv.  30) 
Still,  this  view  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  symbol 
ical  elements  contained  in  the  narrative  before  us.— 
According  to  the  second  interpretation  above  men* 
tioned,  the  whole  occurrence  was  merely  a  vision, 
In  that  case,  it  may  be  regarded,  (a)  as  a  vision  called 
forth  by  the  devil  (Origen,  Cyprian,  Theodoras  of 
Mopsuestia  on  Luke  iv.  1,  Olshausen,  and  latterly 
again  Heubner,  p.  39).  Against  this  we  urge,  that 
the  devil  could  not  have  possessed  the  power  of  pre 
senting  to  the  Lord  in  a  vision,  either  his  own  appa 
rition,  or  the  pictures  of  these  temptations.  (6)  Aa 
called  forth  by  God  Himself  (Farmer,  Enquiry,  etc., 
London,  1761), — a  view  which  would  render  this  oc 
currence  wholly  mysterious  and  unintelligible ;  or  (c) 
as  called  forth  by  natural  causes  (Clericus,  Paulus, 
Gratz,  and  many  other  commentators), — not  a  his 
torical  event,  but  a  psychological  and  ecstatic  state 
of  mind ;  or  lastly,  (d)  a  "  significant  moniing  dream  " 
(Meyer  [not  the  commentator,  H.  A.  W.,  so  often 
quoted  in  this  work,  see  below]  in  the  "  Studien  u. 
Kritiken"  for  1831,  p.  319  sqq.).  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  decisive  ethical  conflicts  do  not  take 
place  in  the  form  of  dreams. — According  to  the  third 
view  above  mentioned,  this  narrative  must  be  con 
sidered  as  an  inward  ethical  transaction  or  conflict: 
(a)  A  conflict  which  took  plaee  in  the  imagination 
of  Christ  (Eichhorn,  Dereser,  Weisse,  etc.).  Against 
this  view  it  has  been  urged,  that  such  an  inward  con 
flict,  arising  from  a  felt  sense  of  the  allurements  of 
evil,  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  sinlessness  of 
Jesus,  (b)  An  inward  conflict  excited  by  the  devil 
(Krabbe) ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  medium 
through  which  the  enemy  assailed  Christ,  (c)  An 
inward  transaction  to  which  the  disciples  gave  an  ob 
jective  form,  as  if  it  had  been  an  external  event  (re 
jection  of  the  false  conceptions  concerning  the  Mes 
siah — Ullmann) ;  but  if  we  dismiss  the  idea  that  they 
consciously  and  purposely  clothed  the  event  in  a  sym 
bolical  form,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  mythical  theory. 
(d)  A  fragmentary,  symbolical  representation  of  trans 
actions  in  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  (Neander).  But 
this  were  to  spiritualize  away  and  to  weaken  a  great 
historical  fact. — According  to  the  fourth  view  above 
mentioned,  we  are  to  regard  this  narrative  as  a  para 
ble,  not  so  much  of  what  Jesus  Himself  had  experi 
enced,  but  of  what  His  disciples  should  keep  in  view 
and  guard  against  (J.  E.  Chr.  Schmidt,  Schleicrma- 
cher,  Usteri,  Alex.  Schweizer,  Baumgarten-Crusius). 
But  de  Wette  rightly  objects,  that  in  that  case  the 
whole  meaning  of  a  temptation  would  be  lost-— and, 
let  us  add,  of  the  temptation  KO.T  tfyx^v.  (Against 
this  parabolic  view,  comp.  also  Hasert,  in  the  "Stud, 
u.  Krit."  for  1830.) — Lastly,  according  to  the  fifth 
view  above  proposed,  we  must  regard  this  narrative 
as  a  pure  myth  (Strauss,  de  Wette,  Gfrorer,  Meyer). 
Thus  Meyer  boldly  asserts,  that  "  nothing  is  left  but 
to  conclude  that  what  the  Evangelists  considered  and 
described  as  an  actual  event,  was  merely  an  ideal 
event,  or  a  myth."  f  In  reply,  we  simply  remark 

*  [But  Bensrel  means  that  Satan  himself  appeared  to 
Christ  under  the  disguise  of  a  scribe,  not  wishing  ta  b* 
known  as  Satan —P.  S.] 

t  [U.  A.  W.  Meyer  ad  Matt.  iv.  p.  125  (5th  ed.)  pronoun 
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lhat  modern   theology  has   happily   overcome   the 
jaythical  theory.     The  only  thing  mythical,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  view  entertained  by  some  divines,  bv 
which  the  sacred  history,  so  full  of  symbolical  signitl- 
cance  and  religious  life,  is  transformed  into  a  purely 
external  transaction.— The  main  objection  to  the  va 
rious  explanations  which  we  have  just  sketched,  is 
that  they  proceed  on  the  old  scholastic  plan  of  p 
dicating  an  absolute  alternative  (a  mode  of  interpre 
tation  which  has  frequently  obstructed  the  right  in 
terpretation  of  Scripture),  and  that  they  do  not  suffi 
ciently  appreciate  the  various  moral  agencies  brought 
into  play,  and  their  mutual  influence.     Nothing  ap 
pears  to  u&  more  natural,  than  that  immediately  after 
the  baptism,  in  which  Christ  entered  upon  His  work 
aa  Saviour  of  the  world,  He  should  have  encountered 
and  entered  upon  a  spiritual  conflict  with  the  spuri 
ous  ideas  which  the  men  of  His  age  entertained  about 
the  Messiah.     The  influence  of  these  perverted  views 
concerning  the  Messiah  upon  His  own  mind,  would 
necessarily  give  rise  to  an  assault  and  temptation  of 
Satan.     In  truth,  Satan  had  thus  perverted  the  hope 
of  Israel  -concerning  the  Messiah,  for  the  very  pur 
pose  of  turning  aside  the  Messiah  Himself.     Thus 
far,  then,  the  narrative  presents  an  inward  transac 
tion  indeed ;  but,  at  the  same  tune,  also  a  real  and 
actual  transaction  between  Christ  on  the  one  hand, 
aad  the  popular  expectations  and  the  kingdom  of  Sa 
tan  on  the  other.     But  what  had  at  first  been  an  in 
ward  transaction,  concluded  with  an  outward  event, 
which  in  some  respects  is  mysterious.     Satan  really 
employed,  it  seems  to  us,  some  of  the  chief  priests 
and  feoritTes  as  his  instruments  to  tempt  Christ  to  un 
dertake  the  part  of  such  a  worldly  Messiah  as  the 
Jews  at  tLe  time  expected.     (Comp.  the  OTTI'O-CU  nov 
here  and  Matt.  xvi.  23.)     The  whole  history  of  this 
temptation — both  iu  its  inward  and  outward  phases 
— Jesus  afterward  communicated  to  His  disciples  in 
the  form  of  a  real  narrative,  clothed  in  symbolical 
language.     The  difference  between  this  and  a  mere 
myth  lies  in  the  simple  fact,  liat  it  really  took  place, 
partly  as  an  inward,  and  partly  as  an  outward  trans 
action;   and  in  the  circumstance  that  speaker  and 
hearers  employed  and  listened  t&  tno  symbolical  lan 
guage  in  which  the  narrative  was  partly  clothed,  in 
the  full  consciousness  that  it  was  such.     The  various 
interpretations  to  which  we  have  abo\3  adverted  ig 
nore  several  important  circumstances ;  such  as,  that, 
I     in  accordance  with  his  mission,  it  was  the  ^utij  of 
!     John  to  point  out  the  Messiah  to  His  people,  and,  of 
i     course,  more  especially  to  the  representatives  of   he 
I     people ;  that,  at  the  very  time  when  Jesus  was  iu  the 
neighborhood,  a  deputation  from  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Jerusalem  had  arrived  to  inquire  whether  he  was  the 
j     Messiah;  that   John   returned,  and  must  have   re- 
j     turned,  a  truthful  reply ;  and  lastly,  that  this  depu 
tation  could  not  but  take  some  notice  of  the  direc 
tions  which  the  Baptist  had  given  them.     Besides, 
we  must  remember  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
Christ's  work,  it  was  not  merely  some  kind  of  temp 
tation,  but  tfie  great  temptation,  which  had  to  be 
overcome — i.e.,  the  temptation  arising  from  the  lust 

ocs  the  Temptation  an  ideal  history,  L  e.  a  myth,  which,  how 
ever,  implies  a  histnriral  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  reflects  nnd 
Bymboli/.es  the  real  fact  of  Christ's  victory  over  t!ie  empire 
of  S:it:m,  which  runs  through  his  whole  life.  But  this  con- 
cess'oii  removes  the  ground  for  all  valH  objection  to  the  real 
historical  character  of  the  narrative.  For  what  is  internally 
true  and  consistent  may  become  a  real  fact.  Of  llciii-i's 
maxim:  Alies  T"er»  ft  •////?/."  is.'  wirklich,  itnd  alias  Wirkiichc 
itt  v-'.rnunfti'j,  the  first  clause  (tvertjt/iing  reasonable  is  real) 
is  more  truthful  than  the  second.— P.  8.] 


of  the  world,  even  as,  at  the  close  of  His  course,  Hi 
had  to  encounter  the  temptation  from  the  burden 
and  grief  of  the  world.  Lastly,  it  is  manifest  thaf 
so  decisive  an  inward  conflict  could  not  be  merely 
the  result  of  an  extraordinary  state  of  mind,  without 
having  been  called  forth  by  some  deep  historical  an- 
tttifoitixni ;  and  that,  as  it  could  be  neither  wholly 
internal  nor  wholly  external,  it  must  have  combined 
both  these  elements,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  waa 
caused  and  excited  by  the  devil,  and  carried  into  ex-  ^J 
edition  through  a  human  medium.  We  can  readily 
conceive  how  human  sympathies,  more  particularly 
Jewish  chiliastic  influences,  may  have  acted  upon  the 
human  nature  of  Christ.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  a 
definite  outward  instrumentality  was  employed.  Such 
could  not  have  been  wanting  in  this  grand  decisive 
moment  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and 
the  glorious  reality  and  the  consequences  of  such  an 
era,  are  themselves  sufficient  to  sweep  away  the  cob 
web  structures  of  any  mythical  theory.  Hence  we 
agree,  1.  with  Ullmann,  in  admitting  that  the  trans- 
action  was  inward,  but  caused  by  external  agency; 
2.  with  v.  d.  Hardt  and  Bengel,  in  believing  that  the 
transaction  concluded  with  an  outward  event,  to 
which  only  allusion  is  made  in  the  narrative ;  3.  with 
Schleiermacher,  in  concluding  that  the  history  ia 
clothed  in  a  symbolical  and  parabolic  garb. 

Vers.  3  and  4.  First  temptation. — The  first  temp 
tation  is  occasioned  by  a  feeling  of  hunger  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  expression  of  it.     If  Thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  v.  3— couched  in  the  form  of  a 
doubt  to  incite  the  Saviour  to  prove  Himself  such. 
The  word  v  1 6  s  is  put  first,  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
Sonship.    The  expression  implies  three  things :  First, 
that  if  the  Son  of  God  had  come,  He  must  be  the  ex 
pected  Messiah.     Secondly,  that  the  Messiah  could 
not  be  any  lower  personage  than  the  Son  of  God  Him 
self,  in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  this  term.     Third- 
y,  that  the  greatest  miracles  might  be  expected  to  be 
wrought  by  Him. — EITTC,  If  a,  Speak,  in  order 
that.     The  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  a  creative,  or 
rather  a  magical  utterance.     It  may  be  asked  wheth 
er  the  tempter  meant  this  in  the  literal  or  the  sym 
bolical  sense,  like  the  statement  of  the  Baptist:  "God 
s  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra 
ham."     Whatever  view  we  take  of  this  point,  it  waa 
covert  suggestion  to  give  Himself  up  to  the  satanio 
>rinciple,  either  by  arbitrarily  perverting  the  spiritu 
al  power  of  working  miracles  into  an  unholy  art  of 
nagic,  or  as  a  call,  in  pompous  Oriental  phraseology, 
:o  transform  the  wilderness  into  a  storehouse,  by 
pronouncing  a  formula  of  surrender  to  the  vanity  of 
the  world.     Probably  the  tempter  intended  that  it 
should  bear  a  double  meaning,  as  was  also  the  case 
w.'th  the  second  temptation.     The  point  of  the  temp-     , 
tation  lay  in  the  suggestion  that  it  seemed  incompati-    A 
ble  tor  the  Son  of  God,  who  could  do  all  things,  to 
suffer  hunger.     But — doubt  would    add — to   suffer 
hunger  seems  to  imply  that  you  are  not  the  Son  of 
God.     Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  doubt  would 
appeal  to  ILs  power,  to  His  reason,  and  even  to  the 
duty  of  confirming  the  declaration  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God.     The  Son  of  God  cannot  be  limited  <>r 
hardly  beset ;  He  cannot  suffer  or  participate  in  th j 
wants  of  humanity;  He  must  at  once  sweep  away 
every  difficulty  and  want  uy  an  act  of  omnipotence. 
The  Lord  resisted  this  temptation  by  quoting  the    i 
Scripture,  Dent.  viii.  3, — the  passage  being  quoted  by    i 
the  Evangelist  according  to  the   Septuaglnt.      T!:o 
original  (addressed  to  Israel)  roads :  "  Jehovah  Buf 
fered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  wi  Ji  manna  (whick 
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them  knowest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know),  that 
He  might  make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  (upon  bread)  only,  but  by  everything  (upon 
everything)  that  proceed'eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  live."  The  Scptuagint  renders :  aAA.' 
firl  iravrl  pt'inan  T$  tK.iropevofJ.fV(p  5*a  <TTO/J.aros  Qfov 

(•vfferai  6  foOpiuiros.  In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  we 
have  lv  instead  of  eiri — in,  or  by,  every  word  (not 
thing)  that  proceedeth  cut  of  the  mouth  of 
God  shall  man  live.  According  to  Olshausen,  the 
Saviour  intended  to  point  out  an  antithesis  between 
earthly  and  heavenly  food.  De  Wette  suggests  the 
following  explanation :  "  If  ordinary  means  of  nour 
ishment  fail,  the  Lord  will  employ  extraordinary 
means  to  preserve  us  alive  by  His  creative  Word." 
But  these  extraordinary  means — the  manna — are 
here  generalized  as  "  everything  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,"  and  applied  in  a  symbol 
ical  sense,  to  indicate  that  man  is  not  absolutely  de 
pendent  upon  any  kind  of  external  nourishment,  and 
that  his  real  life  is  sustained  by  the  word  of  God. 
Hence  the  meaning  of  Christ's  reply  is  this :  If  even 
man  is  not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  bread  that 
perisheth, — if  he  does  not  live  upon  bread  only,  but 
rather  upon  the  word  of  God, — how  much  more  must 
this  be  true  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose  life  flows  from 
the  Father,  and  not  from  the  bread  of  earth,  and  who 
accordingly  depends  for  the  preservation  of  His 
earthly  life,  not  on  any  arbitrary  interference,  nor  on 
satanic  device  or  agency,  but  on  the  Father  ?  But 
the  Son  of  God  has  condescended  to  become  man, 
and  as  such  is  willing  to  share  the  wants  and  suffer 
ings  of  humanity.  In  conclusion,  the  difference  be 
tween  the  idea  of  miracles  as  laid  down  in  the  Bible, 
and  that  entertained  by  the  tempter — or  even  by 
some  modern  theologians — deserves  notice. 

Vers.  5-7.  Second  temptation. — In  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  this  is  mentioned  as  the  third  temptation.  This 
divergence  arises  not  from  any  historical  inaccuracy, 
but  from  the  symbolical  view  which  each  of  the  Evan 
gelists  connected  with  these  assaults.  The  symboli 
cal  element  which  appeared  in  the  first  temptation, 
"  Command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread,"  comes 
out  more  distinctly  in  the  present  instance.  We  trace 
it,  first,  in  the  significant  expression,  irapa\a/j.!3a.vei 
avTov,he  takes  Him  by  force  with  him,  or  takes  Him 
to  himself  as  a  companion  (in  his  journey) ;  and,  sec 
ondly,  in  the  term  eiy  r  ?v;  v  a.  y  i  a  v  ir  6  \  i  v,  fnpn  ~^S 
(Is.  xlviii.  2;  Neh.  xi.  1),  to  denote  Jerusalem, — so 
called  on  account  of  the  temple.  (To  this  day  the 
Arabs  call  Jerusalem  the  place  of  the  Sanctuary,  or 
the  Holy  City.)  The  devil  is  here  represented  as 
having  free  access  to  the  most  sacred  places,  and  as 
familiar  with  them :  He  setteth  Him  (i  a  r  t\  a  t  v) — 
not  by  force,  for  such  he  cannot  exercise ;  besides, 
he  had  not  yet  dropt  the  mask  and  shown  himself 
jhe  evil  one.  He  appears  as  wearing  a  religious 
garb,  as  one  who  had  authority  in  the  temple,  and 
setteth  Jesus  as  his  guest  in  a  spot  which  commanded 
the  most  extensive  view.  The  supposition  of  Jerome, 
that  Jesus  was  carried  thither  through  the  air,  is 
purely  fantastic  ;*  equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  sug 
gestion  of  Olshausen,  that  He  was  in  a  state  of  men 
tal  transport.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Jesus  had  at 
Ihe  time  gone  for  a  day  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  this 

*  Connected  with  this  view  arc  other  similar  notions  for- 
merlv  entertained,  such  ns,  that  the  wildorncss  was  that  of 
AraMa,— the  mountain,  Mount  Sinai,  or  Mount  Tabor,  or 
Mount  Nebo;  that  Jesus  was  in  a  state  of  lowest  humilia 
tion,  and  passive  In  the  hands  of  Satan,  who  carried  him 
»\vay  through  the  air,  etc.  Con  p.  Starke. 


circumstance  may  have  formed  the  external  basis  foi 
this  temptation.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  Sa 
tan  set  Jesus  on  the  (not  a)  pinnacle  [literally :  the 
wing]  of  the  temple  (r)>  irrtpi-yiov  TOV  j'epoC),  im 
plied  the  suggestion  that  He  should  by  satanic  means 
become  the  priest-king  of  that  temp'le.  It  is  true, 
the  expression  TOV  Upnv  here  used,  was  applied  ta 
the  whole  set  of  buildings  connected  with  the  temple, 
while  the  word  vaos  referred  to  the  principal  building 
of  the  temple.  But  the  more  general  expression  •,*{' 
course  included  the  temple  itself,  to  which,  besides, 
the  word  impvyiov  specially  points.  Nor  is  there 
anything  inconsistent  in  the  account  of  Josephus, 
that  the  roof  of  the  temple  was  covered  Kcnq.  icopvrprv 
with  pointed  rods  to  protect  it  from  being  occupied 
by  birds,  as  the  ttopvtyT)  of  the  temple  was  probably 
only  the  most  holy  place.  Nor  can  the  great  sacred 
ness  of  the  locality  be  urged  as  an  argument,  since 
the  special  object  in  view  was  to  place  Jesus  in  the 
most  sacred  locality.  The  real  difficulty  of  taking 
the  statement,  that  the  Lord  was  set  upon  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  in  its  literal  meaning,  lies  in  this,  that 
Christ  was  neither  priest  nor  Levite,  and  that  the 
idea  of  setting  Him  publicly  in  such  a  place  is  en 
tirely  incompatible  with  a  secret  conflict  between 
Christ  and  Satan.  On  the  same  ground  we  must  dih 
miss  the  notion,  that  the  devil  set  him  on  any  other 

Erominent  place  of  the  temple.  Some  commentators 
ave  supposed  that  this  "  pinnacle  "  belonged  to  an 
out-building  of  the  temple,  such  as  the  hall  of  Solo 
mon  on  the  east  side  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  9,  7),  or  the 
ffToa  &a<ri\tK-h  on  the  south  side  (ibid.  \v.  11,  5), 
both  of  them  rising  along  a  frightful  precipice.  Ku'i- 
noel,  Meyer,  and  others  suppose  that  the  scene  must 
have  occurred  at  the  south  side  of  the  temple,  from 
the  description  which  Josephus  gives  of  its  dizzy 
height.  But  this  would  necessitate  the  strange  sup 
position,  that  the  Evangelist  represented  the  tempter 
as  proposing  to  the  Lord  a  descent,  cither  into  the 
poor  valley  of  Kidron,  or  into  that  of  the  Cheesema- 
kers.  If  the  narrative  is  taken  literally,  the  object  H 
must  have  been  rather  to  work  some  ostentatious  / 
miracle  for  the  proud  city  of  Jerusalem  itself.  In 
this  respect,  also,  the  temptation  had  its  dovble 
meaning,  the  main  point  lying  in  the  suggestion 
that  Jesus  should  yield  to  Satan,  place  Himself  at 
the  head  of  the  priesthood,  and  in  that  character  be 
presented  to  the  people.  With  this  object,  and  in 
this  sense,  Jesus  was  set  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  tern- 
pie,  and  probably  somehow  or  somewhere  in  the 
temple  itself.  The  spiritual  attitude  which  He  was 
to  assume  is  the  main  point. 

As  Jesus  had  turned  aside  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  tempter  by  the  word  of  God,  the  enemy  support 
ed  his  second  assault,  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of 
God.  cast  Thyself  down,  by  a  quotation  from  Ps. 
xci.  11,  12,  "For  He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways  :  they  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands, 
lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  Thia 
passage  seemed  all  the  better  suited  for  the  purpose  in 
view,  since  in  its  primary  application  it  referred  not 
exclusively  to  the  Messiah.  The  plain  inference  was, 
that  if  such  a  promise  had  been  granted  to  all  pious 
men,  it  must  apply  all  the  more  forcibly  to  the  Mes 
siah.  But  the  application  of  this  promise  was  evi 
dently  false,  as  the  expression,  iu  all  thy  ways, 
was  not  equivalent  to  the  ways  of  thine  own  choosing. 
Indeed,  the  tempter  wholly  omitted  this  clause  whec 
adducing  the  passage.  Jesus  replied  to  this  quota- 
tion — which  in  its  original  form  was  a  poetical  de- 
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ecriptiou  of  the  promised  help,  and  now  was  grossly 
misinterpreted  in  its  literal  application  —  by  referring 
V)  a  passage  in  the  law  :  Ye  shall  not  tempt  Jeho 
vah  your  God,  ver.  7.  Deut.  vi.  16.  In  the  present 
instance,  Christ  addressed  it  to  Satan  personally, 
Thou,  instead  of  Ye,  —  a  change  all  the  more  ap 
propriate,  that  every  tempting  of  God  on  the  part  of 
man  :B  directly  caused  by  the  enemy  of  souls.  IIo- 
AJV  does  not  mean  "  on  the  other  hand  "  (Erasmus 
juid  others),  but  again  (Meyer,  Engl.  0.  Ver.).  Beu- 
jel:  Scrtptura  per  Scripturain  interpretanda  —  more 
especially  a  poetical  phrase  by  the  precise  statements 
of  the  law.  This  reply  to  Satan  is  already  an  attack 
upon  him,  since  he  is  here  characterized  as  tempting 
Jie  Lord. 

Vers.  8-10.  Third  temptation.—  "  The  high 
mountain  (ver.  8)  from  which  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  could  be  seen,  must  not  be  looked  for  upon 
any  of  our  maps  ;  it  neither  refers  to  the  Mount'  of 
Olives,  nor  does  KU<THOS  mean  Palestine  (Kuinoel), 
but  it  applies  to  the  heathen  world  over  which  Satan 
held  exclusive  dominion"  (Meyer).  Luke  adds,  tv 
<TTiy/j.jj  xptvov,  to  indicate  the  magic  character  of 
the  vision.  And  the  glory  of  them,  T^V  86£av 
avT<ai>.  "  The  rich  country,  the  splendid  cities  and 
palaces,  perhaps  also  the  riches  which  they  contain 
ed  (although  these  could  scarcely  have  been  seen 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain)."  —  De  Wette.  The  idea 
of  any  magical  influence  of  Satan  upon  the  vision  of 
the  Lord  seems  to  us  quite  inappropriate  (coinp. 
Lange:  "  Worte  der  Abwehr"  p.  41).  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  show  at  length  that  Satan  could  not  have 
exercised  such  influence  over  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour. 
In  our  opinion,  the  prospect  from  such  a  high  moun 
tain  as  that  of  the  wilderness  of  Quarantania,  or  near 
Jerusalem,  was  sufficient  to  ofl'er  an  appropriate  basis 
for  a  rhetorical  description  of  the  world,  its  king 
doms,  and  their  glory.*  Of  course  the  mountain 
must  still  be  viewed  as  a  symbolical  expression,  to 
designate  the  political  and  chiliastic  prospects  which 
the  Jews  portrayed  to  themselves  at  the  time  when 
Messiah  should  come  to  conquer  the  world  by.  world 
ly  means.  Nor  must  we,  with  Meyer,  exclude  Pales 
tine  from  this  vista,  since  the  course  of  the  ambitious 
conqueror,  as  sketched  by  the  enemy,  was  to  com 
mence  at  the  temple  itself.  For,  although  it  is  true 
that  Satan  had  greater  power  over  the  heathen  world 
than  over  Palestine,  we  must  not  confound  (as  Meyer 
does,  p.  105)  the  later  views  of  the  Jews  (as  given 
in  Eisenmcnger's  "  Entdecktes  Judenthum"  ii.  p.  820, 
etc.)  with  those  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  New 
Testament  Satan  is  designated  as  apx<av  rov  KOIJ/JLOV 
(John  xii.  31),  with  special  reference  to  his  sway  over 
Palestine  in  opposition  to  Jesus  ;  while  the  expres 
sion  KorriJ.oKpa.-T  up,  in  Eph.  vi.  12,  alludes  more  par 
ticularly  to  the  heresies  by  which  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  endangered.  We  must  not  look  in  the 
word  of  God  for  the  gross,  fanatical,  and  mythical 
ideas  of  later  rabbinical  Judaism.  The  passage  be 
fore  us  refers  to  the  moral  reign  of  darkness  which 
extended  over  the  whole  ancient  world,  although  we 


[*  Jos.  Addison  Alexander  on  Matt.  iv.  8  (p.  85),  places 
the  scene  of  this  temptation  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
ttius  explains  the  vision  of  all  the  kingdoms:  "  Sliewetli^ 
causes  Him  to  see,  not  upon  a  map  or  picture  .  .  .  nor  by  an 
optical  illusion  .  .  tut  either  by  it  voluntary  and  miraculous 
extension  of  His  vision  on  His  own  part,  or  by  a  combina 
tion  of  sensible  pi-motion  with  rhetorical  description  .  .  an 
ioiiiui  exhibition  of  what  lay  within  the  boundary  of  vision, 
»nd  an  enumeration  of  the  kingdoms  which  in  different  di 
rections  lav  beyond  it,  with  a  plowing  representation  of  their 
wealth  and  newer  (and  the  glor\  y'tlwm)."  —  P.  S.] 


must  ever  be  careful  not  to  admit  the  validity  of  Sa 
tan's  pretension  that  he  exercised  in  any  ?euse  abso 
lute  sway  over  the  world. 

In  this  third  temptation,  Satan  appears  in  his 
proper  character.  Hence  also  it  is  not  prefaced  by 
"  If  Thou  be  the  Sou  of  God."  On  the  contrary,  ht  \/ 
rather  seems  to  claim  this  honor  for  himself,  as  Lulio 
plainly  indicates  in  the  words,  on  <r>ol  7rapu5« OOTCU. 
The  awful  proposal,  that  Jesus  should  fall  down  and 
worship  Satan,  and  do  him  homage,  is  to  some  ex 
tent  modified,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  po 
litical  and  religious  import  of  the  word  irpoaKwt'tv  ^ 
among  Orientals.  We  do  not  imagine  that  Satan  in-  ' 
tended  to  demand  an  act  of  absolute  adoration,  but 
an  act  of  homage,  which,  however,  necessarily  im 
plied  worship.  Primarily,  it  was  not  (as  Strausa 
supposes)  a  temptation  to  idolatry,  though- it  is  true 
that,  in  its  ultimate  meaning  and  bearing,  all  idolatry 
is  devil-worship.  Nor  does  this  demand  involve  a  di 
rect  threat  on  the  part  of  Satan  that  he  would  let 
loose  against  Jesus  the  whole  power  of  evil  (Ebrard), 
although  Satan's  claim  to  absolute  sway  over  the 
whole  world  implied  that  he  was  its  lord  and  master. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  third  temptation,  from  the 
lust  of  the  world,  pointed  already  to  that  which  Christ 
had  to  endure  at  the  close  of  His  course  from  tba 
sorrow  and  misery  of  the  world.  The  incredible  pre- 
sumption  and  impudence  of  Satan's  demand  (which, 
indeed,  was  covertly  implied  even  in  the  first  and  sec 
ond  temptations)  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for 
by  his  well-known  axiom,  "  that  every  man  has  his 
price  at  which  his  virtue  may  be  bought."  The 
point  of  the  temptation  lay  in  the  boldness  of  the  de 
sign — Satan  spreading  out  all  at  once  a  rushing  pic 
ture  of  absolute  sway  over  the  world  and  of  its  glory, 
and  then  offering  all  this  to  the  lowly  and  rejected 
Son  of  David,  who  of  right  could  claim  all  the  na 
tions  of  the  world  as  His  inheritance,  and  the  utmost 
ends  of  the  world  as  Ilis  possession.  Gerlach  sug 
gests  that  the  proposal  to  found  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah  by  outward  power  and  pomp,  and  not  that 
of  paying  outward  worship  to  Satan,  formed  the  main 
point  of  the  temptation.  But  this  must  evidently 
have  been  the  consequence  of  a  surrender  and  hom 
age  to  Satan. 

Ver.  10.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him.— At  last 
the  mask  was  thrown  off:  Satan  appears  in  his  real 
character,  and  is  treated  accordingly.  Hitherto  the 
Lord  had,  in  compliance  with  the  usual  forms  of  in 
tercourse,  dealt  with  him  according  to  his  assumed 
character,  as  one  who  seemed  anxious  to  promote 
the  mission  of  the  Messiah,  although  He  sufficiently 
showed  that  he  had  read  the  motives  of  Satan,— 
having  in  Ilis  first  reply  designated  him  as  one  who 
held  men  in  contempt,  and  in  His  second  as  the 
tempter.  But  now  he  meets  the  pretensions  of  Sa 
tan  to  absolute  power  by  a  display  of  His  own  su 
preme  authority.  Get  thee  hence,  Satan.  [In 
Greek  a  single  word,  Sir  ay  e,  begone,  out  of  my  sight.] 
(flic  addition  oiriaco  p.ov  is  not  sufficiently  authenti 
cated,  and  apparently  an  ancient  interpolation  de 
rived  from  Matt.  xvi.  23,  which  seems  to  apply  not 
to  Satan,  but  to  Peter,  whose  right  place  as  a  follow 
er  of  the  Lord  was  behind,  not  before  Him.)  Th 
passage  with  which  Christ  dismisses  the  enemy  (Deut 
vi.  13)  is  none  other  than  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Monotheism.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  free 
quotation  from  the  Septuagint ;  the  word  trposKvvi]- 

,  which  Satan  had  used,  being  retained,  instead 
of  4>oj8Tj0T]<T7?.  Laying  emphasis  on  the  main  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament  passage,  our  Lord  says,  "Hiu? 
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only  shalt  tbou  serve."  The  devil  is  expressly  des 
ignated  as  Satan,  because  in  this  temptation  he  dis 
played  his  real  character  as  the  adversary  of  Christ. 
Lastly,  the  answer  of  the  Lord  conveys  the  exprcs- 
»ion  of  His  enmity  to  all  that  is  Satanic  in  the  world, 
aud  to  the  carnal  hopes  and  views  entertained  about 
the  Messiah.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  a  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  against  Satan,  and  that  on  ac 
count  of  the  daring  promise  to  make  Jesus  Lord  of 
the  world  if  He  only  submitted  to  his  conditions. 
"  Tentatorem,  quum  is  maxime  favere  videri  vult, 
Satauam  appellat." — Bengel. 

In  looking  back  on  this  threefold  temptation,  we 
conclude  that  Satan  offered  to  the  Lord  immediate 
possession  of  His  Messianic  inheritance  on  condition 
of  His  employing  satanic  agency,  in  the  form  of 
magic,  of  false  religious  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism, 
and  of  false  and  demoniacal  worship.  His  first  propo 
sal  was  to  confer  on  Jesus  the  office  of  a  magician-pro 
phet  ;  his  second,  to  make  Him  the  chief  and  prince 
of  a  grand  hierarchy  ;  his  third,  to  invest  him  with 
the  office  of  demoniacal  and  all-powerful  monarch  of 
the  world.  But,  manifestly,  these  were  the  three 
great  traits  of  the  carnal  and  perverse  expectations 
which  Israel  entertained  concerning  the  Messiah :  the 
first  temptation  representing  more  especially  the  er 
roneous  tendency  of  the  Essenes,  who  lived  in  the 
wilderness  ;  the  second,  the  spurious  religion  of  the 
Pharisees,  whose  centre  was  the  temple  service  ;  and 
the  third,  the  godless  policy  of  the  Sadducees,  whose 
ruling  passion  was  worldliness.  The  common  psy 
chological  applications  of  this  narrative — such  as, 
that  the  first  temptation  was  to  sensual  enjoyment, 
the  second  to  fanatical  pride,  and  the  third  to  ambi 
tion — do  not  exhaust  the  deep  bearing  of  the  event, 
although  they  are  implied  in  the  interpretation  above 
proposed. 

The  following  is  the  chronological  order  of  events : 
1.  The  baptism  of  Jesus.  2.  The  forty  days'  fast 
ing.  3.  The  deputation  to  John  the  Baptist  from 
Jerusalem  (John  i.).  4.  The  temptation  of  Jesus. 
5.  The  return  of  Jesus  to  John  by  the  banks  of  Jor 
dan  (John  i.  35).  6.  His  return  to  Galilee  (ver. 
43). 

Yer.  11.  The  victory. — The  triumph  of  the  Saviour 
appears  in  these  two  facts :  The  devil  leaveth  Him ; 
angels  come  and  minister  unto  Him,  thus  paying 
Him  real  homage,  5  iri  icSvovv  avr  <£.  Bengel :  "Sine 
dubio  pro  eo,  ac  turn  opus  erat,  sc.  allato  cibo  [un 
doubtedly,  by  doing  that  which  was  then  necessary, 
namely,  by  bringing  Him  food].  Comp.  the  feeding 
of  Elijah  by  an  angel,  1  Kings  xix.  5."  Thus  Pisca- 
tor,  Wolf,  and  many  others, — among  them,  Meyer. 
Oihers  understand  the  expression  as  denoting  super 
natural  Divine  support  (Maldonatus,  Kuinoel,  Ols- 
hausen,  Kuhn,  Anunon,  Ebrard).  It  deserves  notice, 
that  most  critics  who  at  present  defend  the  view  that 
the  text  implies  a  miraculous  supply  of  food  by  the 
ministry  of  angels,  characterize  the  whole  narrative 
as  a  mere  myth.  When  Jesus  had  undergone  these 
temptations,  He  returned  from  the  wilderness  into 
the  company  of  men.  Hence  any  such  miraculous 
supply  of  food  for  the  body  by  angels  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  In  our  view  of  the  passage,  the 
Lord  having  conquered  Satan,  and  established  His 
glorious  supremacy  not  only  over  man,  but  also  over 
th<!  spiritual  world,  now  entered  into  converse  with 
ministering  angels  (John  i.  51),  realizing  in  the  su 
pernatural  and  heavenly  support  which  He  now  en 
joyed,  in  the  fullest  sense,  His  own  declaration,  that 
aian  Lives  not  by  bread  alone. 
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1.  The  narrative  before  us   establishes,  in  out 
opinion,  two  facts — that  Jesus  could  be  tempted,  01 
the  possibility  of  His  falling  ;  and  again,  that  He  wot 
tempted,  yet  without  sin.     This  threefold  victory  of 
His  sinless  soul  marks  another  stage  in  the  Gospel 
history.     Before  that,  the  God-man  had,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  His  will,  risen  to  full  and  joyous  con 
sciousness  of  His  character  and  mission ;  now  thu 
consciousness  became  a  settled  divine-human  mina 
or  disposition  over  against  all  temptations  and  allure 
ments  of  the  world.    From  His  first  and  decisive  con- 
flict  with  evil,  which  ever  and  again  tempted  Hira 
during  the  three  years  of  his  earthly  ministry,  H« 
came  forth  victorious  to  rear  His  kingdom  on  a  spii 
itual  and  eternal  foundation. 

2.  Solemn  celebration  in  the  wilderness  of  His 
full  attainment  to  consciousness  of  His  character  and 
vocation,  victory  over  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and 
maturing  of  the  plan  for  His  work — such  are  th*, 
three  great  phases  in  the  preceding  narrative,  nono 
of  which  can  be  separated  from  the  other. 

The  first  of  these  three  phases  was  that  of  solemn 
celebration.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Jesus  was  led  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  Spirit,  we  infer  that  He  went 
up  in  the  full  and  deep  consciousness  of  His  vocation 
as  the  God-man.  Heaven  had  been  opened  over  Him, 
the  wings  of  the  blessed  Spirit  had  been  upon  and 
around  Him.  He  had  the  testimony  of  His  SonshipT 
and  of  the  delight  of  the  Father  in  Him.  In  the 
blessed  enjoyment  of  these  glorious  realities,  forty 
days  passed  without  His  feeling  the  common  wants 
of  humanity.  But  Jesus  did  not  shut  up  within  His 
own  breast  this  His  "  being  equal  with  God,"  as  if 
it  had  been  robbery  (Phil,  ii.),— least  of  all  when  He 
had  just  submitted  to  that  baptism,  in  which,  while 
humbling  Himself  to  become  the  companion  in  sor 
row  of  sinners,  He  had  also  attained  the  full  con 
sciousness  of  His  theanthropy.  Hence  the  solemn 
inward  feast  celebrated  in  the  wilderness  served  aa 
preparation  for  His  work  :  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit, 
the  fulness  of  love,  the  fulness  of  life  within  His  soul 
— all  summoned  Him  to  be  the  Deliverer  of  His  peo 
ple  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  even  as  the  Father 
had  called  Him  by  His  baptism  and  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  in  the  depth  of  His  sympathy  with  hu 
manity,  He  heard  not  only  His  own  people  but  a 
fallen  world  entreating  deliverance. 

But  this  very  cry  of  the  world  contained  a  shrill 
discord  which  constituted  His  temptation.  With  in 
finite  longing  Israel  waited  for  the  advent  of  Messiah. 
But  this  glorious  hope  had  become  fearfully  distorted 
in  the  false  theology  of  the  synagogue,  in  the  ideas 
current  among  the  people,  in  the  hierarchical  ten 
dencies  of  the  age,  and  in  the  general  vanity  of  this 
world.  Hence,  while  this  longing  for  salvation  in 
the  inmost  heart  of  humanity  was  a  loud  call  for 
Jesus  to  reveal  Himself  to  the  world  as  the  long- 
expected  Redeemer,  He  was  repelled  by  the  false  and 
unspiritual  picture  of  the  Messiah  who  was  the  ob 
ject  of  the  carnal  hopes  of  Israel.  The  Holy  One 
recognized  hi  these  perversions  the  agency  of  Satan. 
Thus  far  there  could  be  neither  doubt  nor  tempta 
tion.  But  that  which  in  itself  was  evil  had  assumed 
a  human  form  ;  it  had  been  embodied  in  human  rep 
resentations,  ideas,  and  aspirations ;  aid  in  this  its 
human  form  it  made  its  appeal  to  His  sympathies, 
This  spurious  and  unholy  Messianic  expectation  ap 
peared  most  closely  intertwined  with  the  loftiest  as 
pirations  and  the  holiest  hopes  of  humanity.  It  WM 
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this  seeming  combination  of  two  very  different  elc 
ments  which  might  give  rise  to  doubt  and  difficulty 
The  Saviour  must  now  discern  the  spuriousness  oi 
this  combination  ;  and,  to  separate  its  heterogencou 
elements,  lie  had  to  overcome  the  temptation  arising 
from  the  fanatical  sympathies  of  Ilis  people  and  ol 
the  world.  This  constituted  His  temptation.  It 
point  lay  in  the  attractions  of  human  sympathy,  al 
lurement,  and  entreaty  ;  as  also,  in  the  apparent  con 
ncction  between  what  was  perverse  and  what  was 
holy.  In  His  conflict  with  this  temptation,  it  assume( 
a  threefold  form.  In  the  first  assault,  the  Prophet 
in  all  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  a  Magician 
stands  before  His  mind's  eye ;  in  the  second,  the 
High  Priest,  hi  all  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of 
hierarchical  pomp  ;  and  in  the  last,  the  King,  in  al 
the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  secular  policy  anc 
power.  All  these  pictures  are  presented  in  their  most 
attractive  features,  as  painted  in  the  bright  anticipa 
tions  of  an  expectant  world,  as  drawn  with  all  the 
cunning  of  Satan,  and  as  reflecting  in  a  distorte 
form  Ilis  own  person  and  vocation. 

But  He  has  overcome  the  threefold  inward  assault 
upon  Ilis  soul  (comp.  the  Gospel  of  Luke) — and  the 
cravings  of  hunger  indicate  the  weariness  consequent 
upon  this  tremendous  conflict.  The  victory  which 
fie  has  achieved  in  inward  conflict,  must  now  also 
appear  hi  actual  and  historical  incidents,  and  the 
outward  temptations  of  Satan  succeed  His  inward 
struggle. 

This  threefold  historical  victory  of  the  Lord  over 
the  tempter  also  marks  the  grand  scheme  on  which 
His  work  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  to  be  car 
ried  on.  In  opposition  to  the  false  principle  of 
the  world,  He  clearly  realized  the  truth ;  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  spurious  plans  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
cherished  by  the  world,  He  chose  what  was  spir 
itual  ;  in  opposition  to  the  false  ideas  entertained 
about  the  work  of  salvation,  He  manifested  Himself 
as  the  true  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  To  reject 
the  spurious  plans  of  the  synagogue,  was  at  the  same. 
time  to  adopt  the  true  scheme  of  His  mission.  Mod- 
era  [German  evangelical]  theology  commenced  with 
a  more  full  appreciation  of  the  human  nature  [and 
sinless  perfection]  of  Jesus,  and  first  spoke  of  His 
plan  or  design.  Thus  Reinhard  has  written  a  work 
on  the  Plan  of  Jesus ;  Ullmann  has  rejected  the  idea 
of  any  such  scheme,  but  Neander  has  vindicated  its 
higher  bearing.  If  by  the  expression,  "  plan,"  or 
"  scheme,"  we  mean  that  the  Saviour  was  distinctly 
conscious  of  the  principle,  the  development,  the 
means  and  the  goal  of  His  work,  the  Lord  had  un 
doubtedly  a  matured  "  plan."  But  it  was  the  lead 
ing  characteristic  of  this  plan,  that  it  rejected  and 
eliminated  all  that  was  merely  external,  every  secu 
lar  calculation  ;  and  that,  hi  unfolding  its  own  glori 
ous  proportions  and  spiritual  phases,  it  proved  mainly 
a  negation  of  all  the  chih'astic  schemes  of  the  syna 
gogue.  One  of  its  principal  features  consisted  in 
this,  that  while  these  spurious  pictures  of  the  Mes 
siah  presented  a  Saviour  who  was  such  in  name  and 
appearance  only,  Jesus  would  manifest  the  character 
and  the  works  of  the  true  Messiah,  and  that  He 
would  avoid  even  the  designation  of  Messiah,  until 
by  His  working  He  had  redeemed  and  purified  its 
idea,  which  had  been  so  fatally  perverted  (comp. 
the  "  Leben  Jesu,"  ii.  1.  p.  231).  Then  Jesus  chose 
the  path  of  suffering  instead  of  that  of  joy ;  humil 
iation  unto  obedience,  instead  of  glory  by  self-exalt 
ation.  Hence,  wheu  at  the  close  of  His  course  the 


accuser  tempted  Him  to  despair,  amidst  the  sorrows 
ami  under  the  burden  of  a  guilty  world,  the  Re 
deemer  once  more  conquered,  and  entered  upon  the 
path  of  glory.  Indeed,  the  most  difficult  part  of  Hia 
work  was  accomplished  at  the  outset  of  His  mission, 
when,  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  He  overcame  Satan 
and  the  satanic  temptation,  connected  with  the  spu 
rious  messianic  expectations.  He  conquered  Saun 
as  the  tempter  in  all  the  temptations  of  worldly  al 
lurement.  Thus  was  the  kingdom  of  darkness  shaken 
in  its  inmost  yrinciple.  This  threefold  victory  un 
folded  and  appeared  in  His  ministry  upon  earth ;  and 
His  triumph  over  the  temptations  of  allurement,  or 
over  the  tempter,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
formed  the  prelude  to  Ilis  victory  over  the  tempta 
tions  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  or  over  the  accuser, 
which  awaited  Him  at  the  close  of  His  course. 

Thus  the  history  of  Christ's  temptation  is  of  in 
finite  import.  The  destruction  of  the  foundations 
on  which  rested  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  tha 
structure  of  the  basis  on  which  the  salvation  of  man 
was  reared,  are  connected  with  the  mystery  of  thosa 
solitary  conflicts  which  had  been  foug'ht  and  gained 
before  He  entered  on  the  discharge  of  His  public 
inistry. 

3.  the  following  contrasts  are  significant  for 
christology.  The  first  Adam  in  paradise,  Christ  hi 
the  wilderness. — Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  9, 
18)  and  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  8)  in  the  wilderness, 
Christ  in  the  wilderness. — The  fasting  of  John,  the 
fasting  of  Christ. — The  magic  of  the  world,  the  pro 
phetic  office  of  Christ. — The  hierarchy  of  the  world, 
:he  priesthood  of  Christ. — The  political  despotism  of 
;he  world,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — Essenism 
and  Christ. — Pharisaism  and  Christ. — Sadducaeism 
and  Christ. — Chiliastic  tradition  and  perversion  of 
Scripture  by  Satan ;  the  word  of  God,  and  ever  only 
he  word  of  God,  as  adduced  by  Christ. — Christ  hi 
he  wilderness  tempted  by  the  allurements  of  the 
vorld. — Christ  in  the  garden  tempted  by  the  sonow 
md  burden  of  the  world. — The  tempter  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus ;  the  ac 
cuser  at  the  close  of  it. — The  offers  of  Satan,  and  the 
triumph  of  Christ  and  its  results. 

4.  The  symbolical  import  of  the  number  40.1ies  in 
his,  that  it  contains  multiples  of  ten  and  four : — ten 
s  the  perfect  number  for   life,   law,  and  freedom ; 
bur  is  the  number  for  the  full  circle  of  the  world. 
)uring  these  forty  days,  Christ,  by  the  free  act  of  his 

"".,  really  overcame  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  even  as  Moses  had  done  typically.* 

5.  As  it  was  fitting  that  Christ  should  commence 
lis  work  by  conquering  Satan,  so  also  was  it  hi 
seeping  with  the  tendency  of  evil  to  overturn  tha 
dngdoin  of  God  first  of  all  hi  its  Founder — and  that 

"  ly  means  of  pretended  but  false  friendship. 

6.  By  His  victory  over  the  tempter,  Christ  haa 
or  ever  separated  His  kingdom  from  the  demoniac 
irinciples,  plans,  and  manifestations  of  Jewish  and 
arnal  Christian  chiliasm. 

7.  The  first  consequence  of  Christ's  threefold  re- 
.unciation  of  the  world  hi  His  victory  over  Satan, 

was,  that  He  betook  himself  to  Galilee. 

*  [Here  the  Edinb.  trsl.,  misled  by  a  strange  error  of  th« 

it  edition  of  the  original,  substitutes  twice  the  number 

even  for  ten,  the  work  of  God  for  life,  law  and  freedom. 

world  and  time  (WelUeit)  for  orb  or  circle  of  the  world 

Weltkreis),  etc.,  and  thus  obscures  or  perverts  the  sense  of 

ic  passage  completely.     Dr.  Lanso  anticipated  the  correo- 

on  of  the  later  editions  of  Matt.  In  the  preface  to  the  tiret 

dition  of  Ms  Coin,  on  Mark.-P.  8.] 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Seasons  of  great  quickening  and  joy  are  gene 
rally  followed  by  great  temptations.  1.  This  ap 
pears  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  of  David,  of  Pe 
ter,  and  of  the  Lord.  2.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  Lord  would  lead  His  own  to  perfection  from 
stage  to  stage. — Christ's  festive  season  a  fast,  and 
Christ's  fasting  a  festive  season. — From  His  festive 
celebration  as  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
man  enters  immediately  into  conflict,  in  order  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  testimony  concerning  His  Di 
vine  Sonship. — The  temptation  of  Christ,  a  manifes 
tation  by  historical  facts  of  the  choice  and  decision 
of  which  His  baptism  was  the  sacramental  sign. — 
By  his  threefold  temptation  and  victory,  Christ 
manifests  Himself  as  the  victorious  Messiah,  or  the 
Christ  of  God:  1.  as  the  infallible  Prophet;  2.  as  the 
faithful  High  Priest;  3.  as  the  Supreme  King.— The 
decisive  conflict  between  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  in 
Christ  and  the  appearance  of  spirituality  in  Satan. 
— The  Holy  Ghost  leads  the  Lord  to  this  "decisive 
conflict  with  the  devil. — Christ  attacking  human  cor- 
"uution  at  its  root  by  conquering  Satan. — The  vic 
tory  of  Christ  the  preservation  of  Christians. — The 
threefold  temptation  and  the  threefold  victory  of  the 
Lord. — How  and  in  what  manner  our  trials  may  be 
come  temptations  of  Satan. — Every  temptation  of 
Satan  is,  to  the  child  of  God,  in  reality  a  trial  of 
faith. — What  constitutes  temptation  is,  that  through 
the  influence  of  the  enemy  we  misunderstand  and 
misinterpret  the  trial  of  our  faith. — Temptation  as 
sails  us  through  earthly  instrumentality :  more  espe 
cially,  1.  through  our  wants;  2.  through  spiritual  de 
lusions  ;  3.  through  worldly  prospects  and  hopes. — 
How  victory  over  one  may  become  the  occasion  of 
another  temptation. — How  our  first  victory  opens 
the  prospect  of  the  triumphs  to  follow. — Our  temp 
tations  are  numbered. — By  the  word  of  God,  Christ 
triumphs  even  over  the  chiliastic  traditions  connected 
with  the  word  of  God. — Christ  ever  and  again  con 
quers  by  the  word  of  God :  1.  by  His  first  quotation, 
over  false  doctrine ;  2.  by  His  second  quotation,  over 
a  false  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  3.  by  His  third 
quotation,  over  false  and  assumed  authority. — The 
power  of  this  saying :  "  It  is  written." 

The  first  temptation.  Christ  has  undergone  for 
us  the  temptation  of  human  want  and  suffering. — 
Let  not  the  contrast  between  our  spiritual  high  es 
tate  and  our  outward  circumstances  become  a  snare 
to  us. — According  both  to  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa 
ment,  temptation  commences  with  doubt.— The  tempt 
er  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light. — Temptation  to 
distrustfulness. — Magic  and  miracles. — The  magician 
and  the  prophet. — Miraculous  sustenance  and  magi 
cal  sustenance*  are  two  different  things. — The  magi 
cal  manna  [das  Zauberbrod]  which  the  world  pre 
pares  for  itself  in  its  wilderness.  1.  Its  origin:  (a) 
by  wicked  devices;  (b)  by  wicked  works.  2.  Its 
apparent  character :  (a)  boundless  wealth ;  (6)  bound 
less  enjoyment.  3.  Its  real  character ;  (a)  guilt;  (b) 
bankruptcy.f  4.  Its  final  consequences :  (a)  poverty 
and  want  of  the  inner  man ;  (6)  poverty  and  want  of 
Ihe  outer  man. — He  who  would  selfishly  seek  to  con- 

*  [^'Wunderbrod  und  Zauberbrod,"—  literally :  wonder- 
trend  and  muyic  bread.  The  sense  is  plain  enough.  But 
the  term  admits  of  a  wide  application.  .Not  only  magicians, 
•orcerers  and  soothsayers,  but  all  those  who  live  of  dishon 
est  gain  and  humbug,  may  be  said  to  rat.  Z'luln'rbrod. — P  S  1 

i'&huld;  SchiMtn—  literally  :  gailt ;  debts.  The 
Kdb.  trsl.  has  difficulties,  which  la  too  general.— P.  8.J 


vert  stone  into  bread,  will  in  reality  convert  even 
bread  into  stone.— Satan  watches  for  the  distress  oi 
man,  to  make  it  an  occasion  for  transforming  him 
into  a  beast  of  prey  and  a  wicked  spirit.— Such  is 
the  high  calling  of  man,  that  he  lives  not  by  bread 
only. — Whoso  depends  on  the  mouth  of  God,  his 
mouth  shall  not  want  food. — The  judgment  of  Satan 
and  that  of  Christ  concerning  man,  in  his  want  and 
distress.  Satan  in  effect  says :  Man  is  a  wretched 
being,  suffering  hunger ;  Christ  says:  So  far  as  the 
real  life  of  man  is  concerned,  he  is  infinitely  exalted 
above  the  mere  animal  cravings  of  hunger. — Christ 
would  rather  suffer  hunger  with  man,  than  commit 
sin  with  supernatural  spirits. — Trust  in  God  ensures 
victory  over  the  wants  of  the  world. — The  empty 
phrase  of  Satan  rebutted  by  the  simple  word  of 
Christ. — The  bread  of  earth  becomes  transformed 
by  the  bread  of  heaven. — Christ  has  also  conquered 
spurious  anchoresism  and  asceticism. 

The  second  temptation.  The  holiest  things  may 
be  perverted  to  become  the  most  vile  temptation :  1.  ^ 
A  stay  in  the  holy  city.  2.  The  prospect  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple.  3.  The  promise  contained 
in  an  inspired  psalm. — The  victory  of  the  Lord  over 
religious  fanaticism. — Destruction  of  the  temple  of 
spurious  enthusiasm. — Victory  of  the  great  High 
Priest  over  the  priestcraft  of  the  world. — Christ  and 
the  show-miracles  of  the  hierarchy. — The  pomp  of  the 
temple,  and  worship  in  the  spirit. — The  giddy  height 
on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  the  holy  calm  of 
the  Lord. — Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God ; 
for,  1.  to  tempt  God  is  to  impute  evil  to  God  Hun- 
self,  since  it  is  an  attempt  to  drag  Him  into  the  ways 
of  our  own  choosing ;  2.  to  tempt  God  is  to  suffer 
oneself  to  be  tempted  by  the  evil  one ;  3.  hence,  to 
tempt  God  were  to  attempt  rendering  the  Spirit  of 
light  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  darkness. — To 
tempt  God  is  to  involve  oneself  in  contradictions; 
for  it  implies,  1.  faith  without  obedience;  2.  prayer 
without  self-surrender ;  3.  action  without  warrant 
from  on  high  ;  4.  success  without  comfort  or  assur 
ance. — Even  the  dictates  of  common  sense  may  serve 
as  a  warning  against  fanaticism. — Where  a  way  is 
already  prepared,  we  are  not  warranted  in  attempt 
ing  to  make  dangerous  experiments  for  ourselves. — 
Pride  goes  before  a  fall.— The  temple-stair  itself 
a  sermon. — Fanaticism  mistakes  excitement  for  spir 
itual  emotion. — Fanaticism  and  priestly  pretensions 
spring  from  one  and  the  same  religious  delusion. — 
Christ  vanquishes  the  fanatical  pride  of  the  priest 
hood  by  calm  reverence  for  the  Godhead. 

The  third  temptation.  Christ  vanquishes  the  se 
cular  spirit  of  the  world:  1.  in  its  pomp;  2.  in  its 
pretensions ;  3.  in  its  cunning  and  deceit. — The 
kingdom  of  Christ  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
world. — When  Satan  offers  to  give  away  the  world 
hi  exchange  for  an  act  of  humble  adoration,  he  shows 
himself  to  be,  1.  a  liar;  2.  a  deceiver  ;  3.  a  maligner 
of  God  and  man. — The  attractions  of  power,  and  the 
desire  of  exercising  it  absolutely  and  indiscriminately, 
are  the  two  greatest  temptations. — Satan  has  only 
the  right  of  claiming  as  his  own  the  worldliness  o'f 
the  world :  1.  its  vain  show  ;  2.  its  guilt ;  3.  its  de 
spair. — Despotism  and  spurious  worldly  cunning, 
and  their  dark  background. — When  wickedness 
shows  itself  undisguised,  we  ought  to  designate  it  by 
its  proper  name. — Christians  must  meet  every  spu 
rious  claim  to  authority  over  their  consciences,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  word  of  Him  who  wields  rightful  author* 
ity  over  the  conscience. — Daring  usurpers  will  at 
last  be  met  and  confounded  by  the  royal  dignity  au»i 
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authority  which  belongs  even  to  the  humblest  be 
liever. — By  serving  (!od,  Christ  vanquishes  the  sin 
ful  service  of  the  creature. — "  Iliru  only  slialt  thou 
serve." — Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you. 
— The  ministry  of  angi-ls  after  the  assault  of  the  dev 
il. — Christ  the  Prince  of  angels,  by  his  victory  over 
the  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. — The  greater 
the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  victory. — In  all 
temptations  Christ  is  our  victory. 

Starke : — We  must  prepare  in  retirement  for  im 
portant  public  undertakings. — God  often  permits  His 
dear  children  to  be  visited  by  the  most  grievous 
temptations. — Solitude  a  training-school  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — Solitude  is  frequently  the  occasion  of  tempt 
ation. — In  our  temptations,  let  us  ever  distinguish 
between  what  comes  from  God  and  what  from  Satan. 
— Such  a  High  Priest  became  us  who  was  tempted 
in  all  things,  Heb.  iv.  1 5. — Frequent  conflicts  ren 
der  the  Christian  strong. — They  fit  ministers  for 
their  work. —  Oratio,  meditatio,  tentatio  faciunt  theo- 
loffum. — We  may  readily  recognise  the  bird  of  hell 
by  its  song. — Fasting  as  perverted  by  the  Papacy, 
etc. — Moderation  and  temperance  a  continuous  fast 
ing. — Christ  hungered  because  He  partook  of  our  in 
firmities. — Christ  can  have  compassion  on  us  when 
we  suffer  from  hunger  or  thirst. — The  devil  adapts 
his  temptations  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
man. — If  the  devil  ventured  to  approach  the  Son  of 
God,  how  can  the  most  advanced  among  us  expect 
to  be  secure  from  his  assaults  V — Outward  prosperity 
is  not  an  evidence  of  sonship. — The  word  of  God  our 
armory. — Even  the  devil  cannot  set  aside  the  Scrip 
tures.* — All  depends  on  the  blessing  which  the  Lord 
gives. — Outward  means  cannot  sustain  us,  but  God 
by  outward  means. — God  is  a  supply  which  never 
fails  or  leaves  unsatisfied. — If  Satan  does  not  suc 
ceed  in  one  way,  he  will  try  another. — In  his  own 
way,  the  devil  is  learned  in  the  Scriptures. — To  per 
vert  Scripture  is  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  devil. 
— Satan  fell  by  his  pride  and  arrogance,  and  now 
seeks  to  ruin  others  in  the  same  manner. — To  ex 
pose  oneself  to  danger,  except  in  the  way  of  our  call 
ing,  from  necessity,  or  with  the  direct  warrant  of  the 
word,  is  presumption. — Satan  encompasses  the  fall 
of  carnal  man  by  showing  them  even  a  small  portion 
of  this  world. — Satan  promises  his  servants  what  he 

*  [Comp.  Shakspeare,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  I.,  Scene 
R,  where  Antonio  says  to  Bussanio: 

"  The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  hia  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart; 
O.  what  a  goodljr  outside  falsehood  hath ! '  —P.  3.] 


himself  does  not  possess,  nay,  what  God  has  in  Christ 
already  promised  and  given  to  His  own. — It  is  no 
right  to  hear  blasphemy  without  reproving  it.— H 
who  would  prevent  us  from  serving  God,  and  per 
suade  us  to  serve  the  world,  is  Satan  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned. — There  is  a  "  hitherto  and  no  fur 
ther"  in  every  temptation. — Every  honest  conflict 
will  certainly  be  followed  by  victory. — Christ  has 
triumphed  for  us. 

Gerlach :  —The  word  of  God  is  our  armor  against 
Satan. — Christ  takes  as  His  shield  the  law  of  God  : 
Thou  shali  I  He  was  made  under  the  law  (GaL 
iv.  4*). 

Hculner : — If  soh'tude  has  its  advantages,  it  haa 
also  its  great  dangers. — Satan  appears  here  in  hia 
true  character :  he  arrogates  to  himself  what  belongs 
to  God  alone — dominion  over  the  soul ;  in  short,  he 
claims  to  be  God. — The  man  who  in  his  aims  is  actu 
ated  by  ambition  and  love  of  power,  is  thereby  ren 
dered  unfit  for  the  service  of  God  ;  yet  how  many 
theologians  are  impelled  by  such  motives! — The 
temptation  of  Christ;  1.  wherein  it  consisted,  and 
how  it  was  resisted  (three  stages,  three  victories) ; 
2.  its  consequences:  Jesus  proving  Himself  to  be 
the  Holy  One  ;  Jesus  our  model  in  similar  conflicts  ; 
Jesus  our  refuge  and  strength. — How  temptations 
followed  Christ  throughout  His  course. — The  impo 
tence  of  all  temptations  in  the  case  of  Christ. — Com 
parison  between  the  temptation  of  Christ  and  that  of 
Adam. — Marlieiiieke : — How  closely  good  and  evil 
border  upon  each  other  in  our  human  nature  ! — 
Harms : — The  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  This 
conflict  is  threefold:  1.  A  conflict  between  doubt  and 
trustfulness ;  2.  a  conflict  between  presumption  and 
modesty ;  3.  the  conflict  between  the  lust  of  the 
world  and  the  love  of  God. — Schleiermacher  : — The 
temptation  of  the  Lord  viewed  with  reference  to  our 
state  and  position  in  this  world. — Bachmann :  —The 
temptation  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  in  the  vilder- 
ness.  It  was  a  temptation,  1.  to  doubt  the  word  of 
God ;  2.  to  presume  upon  the  word  of  God ;  3.  to 
reject  the  word  of  God. — Greiling : — The  three  pas 
sions  by  which  men  are  commonly  tempted  to  sin 
(covetousness,  pride,  ambition). — Reinhard : — The 
decisive  periods  which  commonly  occur  in  the  life 
of  every  man. — Ahlfeld :— The  conflict  of  Chris 
tians  with  the  tempter:  1.  His  attack;  2.  their 
defence;  3.  the  victory. — (Comp.  also  Three  Ser. 
mons  on  the  History  of  the  Temptation  by  J.  P. 
Lange,  Barmen,  1836.  Bruckner:  The  History 
of  the  Temptation  of  our  Lord.  Four  Meditations. 
Leipzig,  1857.) 


B.     CHAPTER  IV.  12-17. 
CONTENTS: — First  appearance  of  Jesus  as  the  light  of  the  world  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  land  of  Galilee. 


12  Now,  when  Jesus  had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  [delivered  up,1]  he  de 

13  parted  into  Galilee2;  And  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which  ia 

1 4  upon  the  sea  coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim8 :  That  it  might  be  ful« 

15  filled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  [Isaiah]  the  prophet,  saying,  The  land  of  Zabulou, 
arid  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  by  the  Avay  of  the  sea,  beyond  [the]  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the 

16  Gentiles;  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light;  and  to  them  which  sat 
iu  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up. 
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17         From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,,  and  to  say,  Repent:  for  tLe  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand. 


>  Ver.  12.— [irap*5odrj,  Lange:  uberliefert.  Wicl.,  Tynd.,  Oanm.,  Geneva:  was  taken;  the  Bishop's  Bible  (*nd  tfc« 
Bom.  Cath.  Vers.  of  llheims)  correctly:  delivered  t'j>,  with  the  marginal  explanation:  "  that  it,,  cunt  iiitc  f>riton,"  which 
the  Anth.  Vers.  received  into  the  text,  while  it  put  the  translation  into  the  margin,  influenced  perhaps  (as  Dr.  Conont  sug 
gests)  by  Boza'8  version:  traditum  e##6  in  custodiam,  and  his  note:  id  etit,  in  carcerem  cmtjecttim  ewe. — P.  S.I 

a  Ver.  12. — Galilee  proper  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

»  Ver.  13.— [Or:  ttbulun  and  A'ap/ita/i,  after  the  Hebrew  spelling,  which  is  followed  by  the  Auth.  Vere.  jn  tie  OM 
lUu  ISee  the  Uebrew  concordances. — P.  8.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CPvITICAL. 

Ver.  12.   Now,  when  Jesus  had  heard — 

The  Evangelist  passes  over  a  number  of  intervening 
events,  viz. :  1.  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee  (John 
i.  41,  etc.) ;  2.  the  marriage  in  Cana,  the  journey  to 
Capernaum  in  company  with  His  relatives  and  disci 
ples,  and  that  to  Jerusalem  to  the  passover  (John 
ii.) ;  3.  the  stay  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
land  of  Judaea  previous  to  the  imprisonment  of  John 
(John  iii.) ;  4.  the  return  of  Jesus  by  way  of  Sama 
ria,  and  His  stay  there  (John  iv.  1-42).— The  event 
recorded  in  the  text  took  place  at  the  time  referred 
to  in  John  iv.  43-46.  In  the  passage  before  us,  Mat 
thew  briefly  alludes  to  the  stay  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth, 
— the  same  which  is  mentioned  Luke  iv.  14  sqq., — but 
dilates  on  it  more  fully  in  ch.  xiii.  53.  We  account 
for  this  transposition  from  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  Gospel, — the  object  of  the  Evangelist  being  to 
group  events  so  as  to  present  a  continuous  narra 
tive.  The  actual  succession  of  events  is  more  accu 
rately  indicated  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  although  it 
also  contains  no  mention  of  the  first  passover  which 
Jesus  attended  at  Jerusalem,  nor  of  His  stay  in  Ju- 
dsea  and  Samaria.  From  the  narrative  of  Luke  we 
learn  that  Jesus  was  even  at  that  time  rejected  by 
the  people  of  Nazareth,  and  that  he  then  uttered  the 
saying,  that  "  a  prophet  had  no  honor  in  his  own 
country."  But,  according  to  John,  Jesus  spoke 
these  words  when  returning  from  Jerusalem  to  Gali 
lee  through  Samaria.  Commentators  have  felt  a  dif 
ficulty  in  explaining  the  circumstance,  that  (accord 
ing  to  John)  Jesus  should  have  been  saying  that  "  a 
prophet  had  no  honor  in  his  own  country,"  at  the 
very  time  when  He  was  on  His  journey  to  Galilee. 
It  might  seem  that  such  a  statement  would  rather 
imply  His  departure  from  Galilee.  But  the  diffi 
culty  is  removed  by  recalling  to  mind  the  precise 
geographical  arrangements  of  the  country.  In  John 
iv.  43,  the  Evangelist  uses  the  word  Galilee  not  in 
the  general  sense,  but  as  a  man  familiar  with  the 
district  would  apply  the  term — a  circumstance  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  evidence  of  the  truth 
fulness  of  his  narrative.  What  he  calls  Galilee  is 
not  the  province  in  question  as  contradistinguished 
from  Judasa,  but  the  district  of  Upper  Galilee  in  op 
position  to  Lower  Galilee,  in  which  Nazareth  was 
situate.  The  boundary-line  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee  ran  due  east  and  west  between  Naza 
reth  and  Cana.  In  John  iv.  43,  44,  the  Evangelist 
makes  only  a  passing  allusion  to  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  at  Nazareth,  and  dwells  in  preference  on  the 
fact,  that  the  Saviour  was  gladly  receir«d  by  the  in 
habitants  of  Galilee  proper.  From  what  we  have 
said,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  accounts  of  Matthew 
and  John  are  not  inconsistent,  as  Meyer  imagines  ; 
although  that  commentator  is  right  in  maintaining, 
against  Wieseler,  that  the  passage  in  the  text  does 
not  refer  to  the  journey  to  Galilee  recorded  in  John 
Ti.  1.  Finally,  we  gather  from  the  account  in  Mat 


thew  that  the  imprisonment  of  John  by  Antipas  took 
place  some  time  after  the  celebration  of  the  first  pas- 
sover  which  Jesus  attended,  and  after  His  stay  a. 
Judaea. 

That  John  was  delivered  up,  (i.  e.  into  pris 
on). — The  ground  on  which  the  Baptist  was  impris 
oned  is  afterwards  recorded,  on  the  occasion  of  hia 
execution  (xiv.  4).  Fritzsche  supposes  that  the  impris 
onment  of  John  induced  Jesus  to  appear  in  Galilee, 
lest  the  people  of  that  country  should  be  deprived 
of  spiritual  support ;  while  Meyer  regards  this  event 
as  a  motive  for  His  retirement  to  that  province, 
since  "  the  more  remote  district  of  Galilee,  although 
under  the  rule  of  Herod  Antipas,  would  naturally 
attract  less  attention,  and  thus  aiford  shelter."  But 
although  Capernaum  lay  in  Upper  Galilee,  yet,  from 
its  proximity  to  Tiberias — the  residence  of  Herod — 
and  the  intercourse  between  these  two  places,  both 
situate  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  anything  which  oc 
curred  in  Capernaum  would  much  more  readily 
attract  attention  than  what  took  place  in  Nazareth, 
which  lay  out  of  the  way  among  the  mountains.  Be 
sides,  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  Jesus  commenced 
His  public  ministry,  and  called  disciples  around  Hun. 
The  connection  between  the  imprisonment  of  John 
and  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  "  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,"  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  the  preparatory 
baptism  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  for  a  time 
administered  (John  iv.  1,  2,)  may  readily  be  other 
wise  explained.  The  imprisonment  of  John,  and  the 
tame  acquiescence  of  the  country  in  this  act,  had 
pu 

the  kingc 

or  legal  purity.  Now  that  the  attempt"  at  outward 
purity  had  been  thus  rudely  stopped,  Jesus  might, 
in  the  consciousness  of  His  own  inward  and  eternal 
purity,  all  the  more  readily  commence  His  work  in 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  amidst  publicans  and  sin 
ners,  by  gathering  around  Him  a  circle  of  disciples. 

Ver.  1 3.  He  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum. 
— K.a<j>apvaovnt  Cjrn  IBS,  meaning,  according 
to  Hesychius,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  vicus  consolationix, 
but  according  to  others  (Winer,  Meyer),  the  village 
of  Nahum.  The  town  lay  on  the  borders  of  the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  probably  near  where 
the  Jordan  entered  that  lake.  It  was  a  thriving 
commercial  place,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  thi 
Mediterranean.  Capernaum  was  inhabited  both  by 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  in  Jewish  writings  it  is  charac 
terized  as  the  residence  of  heretics  and  free-thinkers 
(von  Ammon,  "  Lcben  Jesu,"  p.  359).  The  contrast 
between  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  dwelt,  and  Tibe 
rias,  the  residence  of  Antipas — a  city  which  the  Lord 
uniformly  avoided,  but  which,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  became  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the 
Jews,* — is  striking.  But  the  prediction  of  Christ  in 

*  [The  rise  of  Tiberias,  as  a  Jewixh  city,  is.  however,  of 
much  later  date.  For  an  account  of  the  c  iivuiiistunces  con- 
n.  ctod  with  its  final  ''Lcvitic.il  purilieation,''  *., .  lOli-rs- 
helm's  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  4S8.— The  Edinb,  TE.^ 


)ut  an  end  to  the  hope  of  preparing  the  people  for 
;he  kingdom  of  Messiah  by  Levitical  purifications, 
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regard  to  Capernaum,  once  so  highly  favored,  has 
been  most  signally  and  literally  fulfilled  (Matt.  xi. 
23).  At  this  moment  every  trace  of  the  site  of 
Capernaum  has  disappeared.  Wilson  and  others  re 
gard  the  ruins  of  Tell  Hum  (i.  e.  Nahum)  as  the  an 
cient  site  of  Capernaum.  As  the  town  is  not  men 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  built  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  ex 
ile.  Josephus  (  Vita,  72)  calls  the  town  Kc«f> apvwfj.ii. 
In  another  place  (De  JBello  Jud.  iii.  10,  8)  he  assigns 
the  name  of  Kafyapvaou/j.  to  a  fountain  in  Galilee. 
According  to  Robinson,  this  fountain  is  the  modern 
'Ain  et  Tin,  by  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  near  the 
Khan  Minyeh,  which  he  regards  as  the  site  of  an 
cient  Capernaum.  But  this  opinion  is  not  generally 
entertained.  Comp.  the  art.  Capernaum  in  the  Bibl. 
Encycls. 

Vers.  14  and  15.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.— 
In  this  instance  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  a  verbal 
prophecy,  the  passages  in  Isa.  viii.  22;  ix.  1,  2,  be 
ing  strictly  Messianic  in  their  primary  meaning,  al 
though  the  prophet  seems  also  to  have  had  in  view 
the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians,  under  which  at  that 
time  Northern  Palestine  groaned.  But,  as  in  every 
other  similar  instance,  the  event  recorded  in  ver.  13 
did  not  take  place  simply  on  account  of  this  predic 
tion,  but  on  independent  grounds.  The  passage  is 
cited  freely  from  the  original  Hebrew :  "  At  the  first 
(hi  ancient  times)  He  brought  to  shame  the  land  of 
Zebulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali ;  but  afterward  (in 
later  times)  He  brought  to  honor  the  (despised)  way 
of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  the  circuit  (Galilee)  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light ;  and  they  that  dwell  in  the  land 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light 
Bhined."  In  the  quotation  as  given  by  Matthew,  the 
despised  district  is  even  more  pointedly  indicated  as 
the  land  of  Zabulon  and  the  land  of  Nephthalim,  the 
way  of  the  sea  (the  road  by  the  sea,  or  the  great 
road  of  the  traffic  of  the  world),  the  beyond  Jordan, 
(even)  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.  In  our  opinion, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  not  so  important  a  highway 
for  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  world  as  to  give  to  the 
district  around  the  designation  of  "  the  way  of  the 
sea,"  more  especially  as  the  three  expressions  in  the 
text  are  not  intended  to  designate  three  different  ob 
jects,  but  one  and  the  same  thing  viewed  under  dif 
ferent  aspects.  In  the  first  clause,  Galilee  is  desig 
nated  as  profane,  being  the  way  of  the  sea  for  all 
the  world  ;  in  the  second  clause,  as  extending  north 
ward  beyond  the  sources  of  Jordan,  the  holy  river ; 
finally,  in  the  third  clause,  as  being  really  a  heathen 
district,  largely  inhabited  by  Gentiles.  But  the  ex 
pression  77),  without  the  article,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  nominative.  Before  6$bv  0aAa<rTT;ywe  must 
again  supply  the  777  of  the  former  clause, — toward 
the  sea,  or  the  way  of  the  sea.  The  absolute  accu 
sative  6S6v  is  a  Hebraistic  form  like  rfiy ,  and  equiv 
alent  to  the  Latin  versus  (comp.  Meyer,  p.  111).  The 
expression  irtpav  rov  'lopSdvov  cannot  in  this 
instance  mean  PenEa,  or  the  country  east  of  Jordan. 
A  reference  to  that  district  would  be  here  quite  out 
of  place,  as  the  name  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  "  is 
jatended  again  to  designate  the  tribes  of  Naphtali 
and  Zebulun.  The  territory  of  Naphtali  extended 
nortnward  beyond  the  source  of  the  Jordan ;  and 
from  a  theocratic  point  of  view,  this,  and  not  Peraea, 
would  constitute  the  irepav  r.  'I.,  although  that  ex 
pression  was  commonly  applied  to  Persea.  Besides, 
Persea  was  not  the  first  scene  of  Christ's  ministry. 
Meyer,  indeed,  maintains  that  the  Evangelist  over 


looked  the  historical  meaning  of  the  passage  ii 
Isaiah,  which  was  only  Messianic  in  a  theocratic  anH 
political  sense,  referring  to  the  deliverance  of  North 
ern  Galilee  from  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrian! 
But  this  commentator  forgets  that  Isa.  ix.  1  sq'q.  i?  a 
strictly  Messianic  prediction,  although  it  rests,  ol 
course,  on  the  historical  basis  of  the  age  of  the  pro 
phet. 

Ver.  16.  The  people  which  sat  in  dark 
ness. — Apposition  to  the  preceding  designation  of 
the  locality  which  was  to  be  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  Messiah.  The  darkness  of  the  country 
is  explained  by  the  sad  spiritual  state  of  the  people. 
In  view  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people 
at  the  time,  the  Evangelist  modifies  the  distinction 
made  by  Isaiah  between  those  that  walk  in  darkness, 
who  see  a  great  light,  and  those  that  dwell  or  sit  in 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death.  In  the  passage  as 
quoted  by  Matthew,  the  state  of  matters  has  appa 
rently  become  worse  than  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  and 
even  those  who  formerly  "  walked  "  are  now  repre 
sented  as  "  sitting "  in  darkness.  But  the  grada 
tion  of  the  original  is  retained ;  and  we  have  still 
the  contrast  between  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and 
see  a  great  light,  and  those  who  sit  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death,  and  only  become  aware  of  the 
ligbt  because  it  has  sprung  up  for  them.  In  the 
Hebrew  their  passiveness  is  even  more  strongly  ex 
pressed — nrP?y  ttSJ ,  upon  them  light  hath  shined. 
"  Kae-h/Afvos 'sedendi  verbum  aptum  notandso  solitu- 
dini  inerti," — (the  verb  to  sit  aptly  denotes  a  sluggish 
soh'tude). — Bengel.  2/aa  6a.va.Tov,  PITS 3 S  ,  tenebrct 
mortis.  On  the  darkness  of  Sheol,  comp.  Job  x.  21, 
etc. 

Ver.  17.  From  that  time  Jesus  began.— Mat- 
thew  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  witt 
the  settlement  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  in  Upper 
Galilee,  a  new  period  in  His  public  ministry  began. 
The  K-ripvcTfffiv  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  strict 
est  sense  now  commenced,  and  for  this  purpose  He 
set  apart  some  of  His  disciples  to  be  His  Apostles. 
The  call,  Repent,  nfravoelTf,  has  now  a  higher 
meaning  than  when  first  uttered  by  John  the  Bap 
tist  (ch.  iii.  2),  and  a  more  full  manifestation  of  His 
miraculous  power  proves  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  really  at  hand.  Although  He  does  not 
designate  Himself  to  the  people  as  the  Messiah,  yet 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah  was  appearing.  From  the 
manifestation  of  that  kingdom  now  vouchsafed,  the 
people  are  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  Hia 
true  and  New  Testament  character.  (The  assertion 
of  Strauss,  that  Jesus  had  not  regarded  Himself  at 
first  as  the  Messiah,  requires  no  special  answer ;  the 
suggestion,  that  Christ  gradually  changed  His  origi 
nal  plan,  has  been  discarded  even  by  the  writer  who 
proposed  it.) 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  John  carried  on  his  public  ministry  at  the 
extreme  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  wilder 
ness,  so  Jesus  also  appeared  first  at  another  extreme 
limit  of  the  country,  in  Upper  Galilee.  Capernaum 
became  His  earthly  residence.  This  choice  had  a 
twofold  advantage.  For  while  He  thereby  gave  a 
practical  denial  to  the  carnal  Messianic  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  people  of  Judaea,  He  also  oc 
cupied  a  field  most  suitable  for  His  own  peculiar 
activity.  There  He  found  the  greatest  suscepti 
bility  for  the  kingdom,  and  readiness  to  receive  Him, 
especially  among  those  retired  worshippers  of  Jeho 
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vah  who  lived  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  particu 
larly  among  the  disciples  of  John,  whom  He  had 
already  attracted  around  Him.  This  residence  of 
the  Saviour  in  Galilee  had  been  predicted,  and  was  a 
signal  fulfilment  of  the  great  Messianic  prophecy  of 
Isaiah.  Lastly,  His  abode  among  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  was  in  complete  harmony  with  what  His 
baptism  and  the  victory  over  the  tempter  implied  ; 
being,  in  truth,  a  perfect  renunciation  of  the  world 
in  reference  to  its  carnal  views  concerning  the  the 
ocracy  and  the  Messiah. 

2.  But  we  may  also  regard  this  as  a  manifesta 
tion  of  His  Spirit  and  of  His  Gospel.  Just  as  He 
commenced  His  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  dark 
ness,  by  conquering  the  power  of  Satan  in  his  chief 
temptations,  so  He  commenced  the  building  up  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the  most  despised 
portion  of  His  people,  the  most  needy  and  the  most 
destitute  of  the  means  which  the  synagogue  provided 
for  cultivating  spiritual  life.  It  was  among  these 
that  the  Saviour  first  publicly  and  unreservedly  pro 
claimed  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 

Complete  renunciation  of  the  world  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord  is  followed  by  His  full  proclamation  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. — When  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  arrives,  the  symbolical  administration  of 
priests  is  at  an  end. — When  the  work  of  John  ceases, 
that  of  Christ  begins.— The  kingdom  of  God  will 
never  want  messengers  of  God  who  stand  in  the  gap. 
— If  one  prophet  is  imprisoned,  a  greater  one  will  be 
sent  in  his  place.  If  they  burn  the  goose,  a  swan 
will  arise  from  its  ashes.* — Jesus  a  stranger  both  at 

*  [This  sentence:  "  VerT/rennen  sie  die  (fans,  so  kommt 
d«r  Schwan,"  which  Dr.  Edersheim  omitted,  is  an  allusion 
to  an  apocryphal  prophecy  ascribed  to  the  reformer  IIus, 
who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  for  heresy,  July  6,  1415,  by  order 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and  is  said  to  have  uttered,  in 
nis  last  hour,  the  words:  "  To-day  you  roast  a  goose"—  al 
luding  to  his  name  which  is  the  Bohemian  word  for  goose — 
"but  from  mine  aslifs  will  arise  a  swan" — the  armorial 
device  of  Luther — "whom  you  will  not  be  able  to  destroy."1 
This  prediction  occurs  first  in  the  Latin  works  of  Luther 
(Altenburg  ed.,  vol.  v.,  p.  599,  etc.),  and  seems  to  have  arisen 
in  the  age  of  the  Reformation  from  certain  vague  and  gen 
eral  sayings  of  IIus  concerning  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his 
doctrines  (comp.  Gieseler,  Kirchengeschluhte,  vol.  ii.,  Part 
IV.,  p.  417  pq.).  The  sentence  has  assumed  a  somewhat 
proverbial  significance,  although  very  rarely  used. — P.  S.] 


Nazareth,  where  His  youthful  years  were  upent,  and 
at  Capernaum,  where  He  appeared  after  attaining  to 
manhood. — Obscurity  of  that  which  is  holy  in  its 
own  home,  showing :  1.  The  corruption  of  the  world ; 
2.  the  spiritual  glory  of  the  heavenly  life.— The  light 
of  salvation  rising  upon  dark  places:  1.  Upon  the 
earth,  in  opposition  to  the  external  heavens ;  2. 
upon  Galilee,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  Jud;ea ;  3. 
upon  the  Gentile  world,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ; 
4.  upon  the  despised  Germanic  races,  in  opposition 
to  the  ancient  Romanic  Church. — The  l&nd  of  the 
shadow  of  death :  1.  The  home  of  sinners ;  2.  the 
heart  of  the  shiner. — The  difference  between  those 
who  see  a  great  light,  and  those  upon  whom  a  great 
light  rises.  1.  The  former  look  upwards,  the  latter 
look  downwards.  2.  The  former  descry  the  star  of 
salvation,  the  latter  only  the  light  which  it  sheds. — 
From  that  time  Jesus  began.  The  ancient  the 
ocratic  institutions  of  Israel  may  be  said  to  have  been 
abrogated  when  John  was  cast  into  prison. — The 
call  to  repentance,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  1.  always  the  same  in  substance ; 
2.  always  different  in  form. — The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  as  closely  at  hand  as  Christ  is. — The  call :  Repent, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  1.  It  con 
tains  two  things  :  (a)  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand ;  (6)  therefore  repent.  2.  It  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  expression,  "  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  for, 
(a)  repentance  is  only  the  gate  to  the  kingdom  01 
heaven  ;  (6)  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  grand  ob 
ject  and  goal  of  repentance. — In  His  humiliation, 
Christ  has  manifested  His  exaltation.  1.  Rejected 
on  earth,  He  opened  up  His  kingdom  of  heaven. 
2.  Obscure  and  unknown  by  man,  He  revealed  the 
spiritual  world  in  all  its  blessedness.  3.  Renounc 
ing  all,  He  bestows  every  blessing. 

Starke : — Let  us  show  holy  obedience  in  being 
ready  to  change  our  habitation  when  the  Lord  calls. 
— Many  live  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  Gospel  as  if 
they  still  sat  in  the  shadow  of  death. — When  the 
world  silences  one  honored  servant  of  the  Lord,  God 
raises  up  others  ;  the  Church  shall  never  be  left  des 
titute  of  them. — Repentance  without  faith  is  no  ro- 
pentance  (and  faith  without  repentance  is  no  faith). 
— Agreement  subsisting  between  all  pure  teachers  of 
the  Church  (John  and  Jesus). 

Heubner : — It  is  God's  method  to  cause  light  to 
arise  from  humble  and  despised  places. — Jesus  would 
not  be  far  distant  even  from  the  Gentiles. 


O.    CHAPTER  IY.  18-22. 
(The  Gospel  for  St.  Aiidrew's  Day.} 

CONTENTS:— Iii  His  obscurity  and  retirement  from  the  world,  which  He  had  renounced,  the  Saviour  commences  the  con 
quest  of  the  world  by  calling  four  fishermen  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

18  And  Jesus,  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter, 

19  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea:  for  they  were  fishers.     And  he 

20  said  unto  them,  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.     And  they  straight 

21  way  left  their  nets,  and  followed  him.     And  going  on  from  thence,  he  saw  other  twc 
brethren,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  in  a  [the]  *  ship  with  Zebedee 

22  their  father,  mending  their  nets;  and  he  called  them.     And  they  immediately  left  the 
ship  and  their  father,  and  followed  him. 

i  Ver.  21.— [ev  r<?  TAoi>.     Tynd.,  Cranm.,  and  the  Bishop's  Bible  coirectly :  in  the  ship ;  Wicl..  Gee,  Auth.  V.,  tmt 
Rheims:  in  a  ship.— If.  &.} 


CHAP.  IT.  18-22. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  18.  By  the  Sea  of  Galilee. — Lake  Gen- 
nesard,  \ijj.vn  rtfj/rjo-opfT,  Luke  v.  1  (also  Tevv^aap, 
Yfvvr]iTa.piTis,  Genesara,  rHMJ  C?);  r;  0aAo<r<ro  rf/r 
T<#epia5o9,  John  xxi.  1 ;  ^  0a\.  TT)S  TaXiAaias,  Matt. 
XT.  211,  etc.  The  lake,  which  is  formed  by  the  river 
Jordan,  is  about  six  hours,  or  150  stadia  long,  and 
about  half  as  broad  [twelve  or  fourteen  miles  long, 
BIX  or  seven  miles  in  breadth,  and  165  feet  deep. — 
P.  S.].  The  water  is  salubrious,  fresh,  and  clear ;  it 
contains  abundance  of  fish ;  the  banks  are  pictur 
esque,  although  at  present  bare;  toward  the  west 
they  are  intersected  by  calcareous  mountains, — to- 
waud  the  east  the  lake  is  bounded  by  high  mountains 
(800  to  1,000  feet  high),  partly  of  chalk  and  partly 
of  basalt  formation.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  being  a 
deep  depression  in  an  upland  country  (according  to 
Schubert,  its  level  is  635  feet  below  the  Mediterra 
nean).*  Besides  these  remarkable  natural  features, 
the  contrast  between  the  present  desolation  of  its 
Bhores  and  their  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  Je- 
BUS,  when  covered  with  cities  and  inhabited  by  a 
busy  throng, — above  all,  the  solemn  remembrance  of 
the  Lord's  labors,  render  it  a  most  striking  object. 
On  the  difference  between  the  accounts  of  Schubert 
and  of  Robinson  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  the  lake, 
comp.  Winer,  art.  Genezareth.  Recent  travellers 
have  furnished  ample  details  of  the  district  (comp. 
Joseph  us,  De  Bello  Jud.  iii.  10,  7). 

Simon  called  Peter.— The  designation  Peter  is 
given  by  way  of  historical  anticipation.  Simon,  con 
tracted  from  Simeon,  "p?^  (hearing,  favorable 
hearing).  On  the  name  Peter,  comp.  ch.  xvi.  18. 

Andrew. — A  purely  Greek  name  (see  Winer 
sub  verbo) ;  which,  however,  also  occurred  among  the 
Jews  at  a  later  period.  Andrew  and  John  were  the 
earliest  disciples  of  Jesus, — the  first  who  joined  the 
Saviour,  following  the. direction  of  John  the  Baptist, 
whose  disciples  they  had  been  (John  i.  39).  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Andrew  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Peter.  His  home  was  at  Bethsaida  (John  i.  44). 
For  further  particulars  about  this  disciple,  see  ch.  x. 

Casting  a  net  into  the  sea. — The  circumstance 
that  they  were  just  about  to  commence  their  daily 
labor,  is  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
the  siguifieancy  of  their  instantly  following  Christ. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  narrative  of  the  call 
ing  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  when  preparing  their 
nets. 

Ver.  19.  Follow  me.— Meyer  has  again  repeat 
ed  the  old  objection,  so  frequently  refuted,  that  this 
passage  is  incompatible  with  John  i.  37,  and  with 
Luke  v.  4.  But  John  only  refers  to  the  first  sum 
moning  of  disciples,  while  here  we  have  an  account 
of  their  express  call  to  follow  the  Lord,  in  the  sense 
of  becoming  His  servants  and  messengers.  In  Luke 
v.  4  we  have  the  details  of  a  scene  connected  with 
this  calling.  Wicseler  rightly  distinguishes,  1.  be 
tween  their  preliminary  call,  implying  discipleship  in 
general  and  adoption  of  His  cause,  but  without  any 
special  obligation,  John  i.  35  sqq. ;  2.  their  selection 
as  continuous  and  regular  followers  of  the  Lord, 
Matt.  iv.  18  sqq.  (also  Luke  v.  4) ;  and  3.  the  choice 
of  twelve  to  be  Apostles,  Matt.  x.  2-4.  These  stages 
tnay  also  be  arranged  as  follows:  1.  Reception  as 

*  [According  to  Lieut.  Symonds  it  is  828,  according  to 
Llent.  Lynch  6o3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
£M  the  various  Biblic.  JDistiouaries.— 1'.  8.] 


disciples  in  the  most  general  sense  (catechumens) 
2.  selection  for  service,  by  continuous  following  of 
the  Lord  (Evangelists) ;  3.  selection  to  be  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Lord,  with  bestowal  of  the  power  to 
work  miracles  (Apostles).  The  latter  distinction 
was,  however,  bestowed  upon  the  Apostles  with  cer 
tain  conditions  and  limitations,  until  after  the  out 
pouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  4). 

I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.— The  mean- 
ing  evidently  is,  that  by  devotion,  prudence,  and  pei* 
severance,  they  were  to  gain  souls  for  the  kingdom 
of  Chrst  from  the  sea  of  the  world.  Thus  the  im 
agery  employed  by  the  Saviour  connects  their  former 
with  their  new  vocation, — their  secular  employment 
serving  as  emblem  of  their  spiritual  calling.  On  thq 
other  hand,  the  words  indicate  the  infinite  superiori 
ty  of  the  work  to  which  they  were  now  called. 

Ver.  21.  James  the  son  of  Zebedee. — From 
this  passage  it  has  rightly  been  inferred,  that  James 
was  the  elder  brother  of  John.  The  sons  of  Zebedee, 
too,  immediately  relinquished  their  former  occupa 
tion  at  the  moment  when  they  were  about  to  resume 
it  with  fresh  ardor.  Another  feature  in  their  spirit 
ual  history  is,  that  along  with  their  nets,  they  are 
called  to  leave  their  father  also.  The  narrative  seems 
to  imply  that  Zebedee  gave  his  consent. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  "The  sea  is  the  emblem  of  the  world.     Tha 
number  four  is  the  symbolic  number  of  the  world." 
The  first  step  in  the  conquest  of  the  world  was  taken 
when  Jesus  summoned  these  four  Apostles  to  become 
fishers  of  men  to  all  the  world. 

Christ's  spiritual  renunciation  of  the  world  forms 
the  commencement  of  its  spiritual  conquest.  Thia 
conquest  is  accomplished  by  the  power  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  and  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  of 
which  Jesus  has  become  the  king  by  His  renuncia 
tion  of  the  world.  Among  these  lour  disciples,  Pe 
ter  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  foundation 
of  the  new  church ;  James  the  elder  (as  James  thv 
younger  a»,  a  later  date)  the  government  and  preser 
vation  of  the  same.  Upon  Andrew  it  devolved  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  extension 
throughout  the  world ;  while  John  sounded  the  in 
most  depths  of  spiritual  realities.  In  striking  con 
trast  with  the  practice  sanctioned  by  corrupt  tradi 
tionalism,  the  Lord  chose  as  His  instruments  pious 
though  unlearned  fishermen,  and  not  Rabbins. 
These  humble  men  had,  indeed,  also  their  prejudices, 
which  required  to  be  overcome,  but  in  vastly  different 
measure  from  the  learned  of  that  age.  It  is  there 
fore  an  entire  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  older  di 
vines,  to  speak  of  the  want  of  proper  qualification 
and  preparation  in  the  disciples. 

2.  Luther : — "  If  the  Gospel  required  the  poten 
tates  of  this  world  for  its  planting  and  preservation, 
God  would  not  have  committed  it  to  fisheimen." 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Christ's  retirement  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  tbfl 
inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  com 
mencement  of  the  new  era. — The  Lord's  walking 
His  most  glorious  work. — The  irresistible  power  oi 
the  call  of  Jesus  hi  the  hearts  of  the  elect.  1.  As 
inherent  in  the  call  itself.  It  is  the  irresistible 
power,  (a)  of  the  Redeemer,  the  God-Man ;  (b)  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  setting  us  free ;  (c)  of  blessed  love ;  (d. 
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of  supreme  power  guiding  and  directing  us.  2.  As 
springing  from  spiritual  influence  on  the  heart  of  the 
disciples :  (a)  The  Father  drawing  them,  (6)  by  the 
word  of  prophecy ;  (c)  by  their  first  converse  with 
the  Lord. — Only  the  call  of  the  Lord  can  confer  the 
mini-tonal  office. — Faithfulness  in  a  lower  sphere  is 
the  condition  and  preparation  for  a  higher. — The 
call  of  the  Lord,  Follow  me,  1.  an  invitation  to 
full  communion  with  Him ;  2.  a  demand  of  perfect 
Belt-renunciation  for  His  sake ;  3.  an  announcement 
of  a  new  sphere  of  activity  under  Him ;  4.  a  promise 
of  rich  reward  from  Him. — The  call  of  Jesus  to  fol 
low  Him,  1.  a  call  to  faith;  2.  a  call  to  labor;  3.  a 
call  to  suffering  and  cross-bearing ;  4.  a  call  to  our 
blessed  home. — How  the  Lord  transforms  our  earth 
ly  calling  into  an  emblem  of  our  heavenly. — The 
work  of  apostleship  under  the  simile  of  the  art  of 
fishing.  1.  We  must  know  the  lake;  2.  we  must 
know  how  to  allure ;  3.  we  must  be  able  patiently  to 
wait ;  4.  we  must  be  ready  to  hazard  our  lives ;  5. 
we  must  cast  out  the  net  in  confidence ;  6.  we  must 
expect  a  draught. — The  Divine  character  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  manifest  in  this,  that  it  was 
founded  by  unlearned  fishermen  and  publicans. — 
Christ  manifesting  Himself  as  the  heavenly  Master, 
in  the  selection  of  His  first  Apostles.— He  who 
would  follow  the  Lord,  must  be  ready  to  leave  all 
things.— The  four  Apostles,  brethren  after  the  flesh, 


and  brethren  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  1.  A  tokea 
how  true  brotherly  feeling  leads  to  the  Lord;  2. 
how  the  highest  brotherhood  is  that  in  the  Lord ;  3. 
how  heavenly  brotherhood  sheds  a  halo  around 
earthly  relationship. — The  four  friends  by  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  or  the  blessing  of  true  friendship.  1.  It 
leads  to  seeking  the  Lord ;  2.  it  springs  from  finding 
the  Lord. — How  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  the 
world  appears  by  His  making  four  fishermen  from 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  princes  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
If  we  are  to  win  others  for  the  Lord,  we  ourselves 
must  have  been  first  won  by  Him. — The  ideal  per- 
fectness  of  every  art  and  vocation  in  Christ. — That 
which  Christ  teaches  He  also  works  in  us. — The 
calling  of  the  Apostles  the  commencement  of  a  new 
creation. 

Starke: — Jesus  still  chooses  teachers  for  Hia 
work,  nay,  He  has  chosen  them  from  all  eternity. — 
Let  none  fancy  that  he  can  succeed  by  himself;  even 
Christ  chose  assistants. — A  minister  must  be  called 
of  God. — We  must  first  follow  Jesus  ourselves  be 
fore  bringing  o.thers  to  Him. — Let  us  not  only  call 
each  other  brethren,  but  prove  ourselves  such. — He 
who  would  enter  upon  the  ministry  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostles,  must  be  ready  to  renounce  every  human  tie. 

Heubner : — If  Christ  asks  much,  He  also  prom 
ises  much. — The  Apostles  are  our  ensample  how  to 
follow  Christ. 


D.     CHAPTER  IY.  23-25. 


CONTENTS  .-—Jesus  passing  through  Galilee  like  an  ordinary  Eabbi,  but  manifesting  Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  all  nation*. 

23  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the 
gospel l  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease, 

24  among  the  people.     And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria :  and  they  brought  unto 
him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which 
were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy ; 

25  and  he  healed  them.     And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee, 
and  from  Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan. 

1  Ver.  23.— [Lange  likewise  translates:  Das  Evangeliwm.  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Conant  and  others  who  think  that 
where  evayytXiov  occurs  in  its  original  literal  sense,  it  should  always  he  translated  good  news,  or  glad  tidings,  and  that 
gospel  should  be  retained  only  where  the  Greek  has  taken  a  later  tropical  sense.  Tl  is  change  is  unnecessary;  for  gospel 
(God's  spell,  or  good  spell  =  good  news)  is  the  old  Saxon  equivalent  for  the  Gr.  fva-yythiov,  and  so  universally  under 
stood.  The  E.  V.  always  translates  the  noun  (vay/f\tov  gospel  (in  77  passages),  but  renders  the  verb  €i>a.'yyf\i£ft» 
sometimes  to  preach  the  gottpel,  sometimes  to  briny  or  to  declare  glad  tidings.  Comp.  Luke  i.  19;  ii.  10;  Acts  xiii.  32; 
Kom.  x.  15;  1  Thess.  iii.  6.— P.  8.] 

the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  on  the 
south  by  Samaria,  where  in  the  west  the  brook  Ki- 
shon,  and  farther  east  a  line  drawn  from  Mount  Ta 
bor  to  Scythopolis,  and  the  promontory  of  Carmel, 
formed  its  boundary.  Originally  the  name  i^jn 
(Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  32)  was  confined  to  the  circuit  of 
Upper  Galilee ;  afterward  the  province  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee.  The  former  was  a 
mountainous  country,  the  latter  partly  level.  Upper 
Galilee  extended  from  Beersheba  to  the  village  of 
Baca,  and  from  the  village  of  Thella,  near  Jordan,  to 
Meroth.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  partly  inhabit 
ed  by  Gentiles  (by  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs ;  ac 
cording  to  Joseph.,  Vita,  xii.,  also  by  Greeks) ;  henc« 
the  name,  Gth'lee  of  'he  Gentiles.  The  district  is 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  23.  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee 

The  term  probably  implies  only  Upper  Galilee.  The 
passage  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  giving  a  sum 
mary  or  general  view  of  Christ's  activity  throughout 
Galuee.  This  activity  formed  part  of  His  work  in 
the  various  districts  of  Palestine,  since  Matthew  also 
specially  notes  His  labors  in  Peraea  and  Judaea.  Gal 
ilee,  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  term,  formed 
the  northernmost  part  of  Palestine,  being  fifty  Eng 
lish  miles  long  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  English 
miles  broad,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea  and 
Phoenicia,  on  the  north  by  Coelesyria,  on  the  east  by 


CHAP.  IV.  23-25. 
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alpire,  and  of  the  chalk  formation.  Its  mountains 
d&  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height ;  the  valleys 
are  very  romantic.  Galilee  was  a  most  fertile  coun 
try,  equally  adapted  for  agriculture  and  pasturage, 
besides  having  the  lake  within  its  district.  Hence 
the  large  number  of  its  inhabitants  (Joseph.,  DC 
Bctto  Jud  iii.  3,  1).  It  contained  404  towns  and 
villages.  The  people  of  Galilee  were  brave,  indus 
trious,  and  intclligemt;  although  the  inhabitants  of 
Jud;ra  proper  looked  down  upon  them  on  account 
of  their  contact  with  the  heathen  and  their  uncouth 
dialect.  For  further  particulars,  comp.  Winer  [Kit- 
to,  W.  Smith],  and  the  works  on  the  Holy  Laud. 

Teaching  in  their  synagogues.— The  general 
sketch  of  Christ's  sphere  of  activity  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  its  peculiar  mode.  Conforming  to 
Jewish  custom,  He  appeared  as  a  travelling  Rabbi 
in  the  various  synagogues  of  Galilee.  The  irwayu- 
-)-tl  (from  ffwdyta,  the  congregation),  in  the  Sept.  for 
«T13>  and  ^'"J£.  The  name  embodied  the  idea  that 
each  synagogue  represented  the  congregation  of 
Israel  as  a  whole,  just  as  we  designate  each  particu 
lar  Christian  community  a  church,  in  the  sense  of  its 
embodying  and  representing  the  whole  Church. 
After  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  solemn  gathering  in 
the  temple,  which  could  only  be  enjoyed  on  special 
occasions,  and  not  without  difficulty,  led  to  the  estab 
lishment  of  synagogues,  accessible  in  every  place  and 
to  all,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  revival — with 
out  the  admixture  of  former  errors — of  the  ancient 
monotheistic  or  orthodox  worship  of  the  "high 
places,"  and  which  unconsciously  served  as  the  pro 
totype  for  the  arrangement  arid  form  of  the  Church 
under  the  New  Testament.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  the  institution  of  synagogues  dates  from  a 
very  early  period  (comp.  the  art.  in  Winer's  [W. 
Smith,  vol.  iii.,  1396  sqq.,  and  other]  Bibl.  Encycls., 
and  especially  Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  vetere,  1696). 
The  statement  is  correct,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  that 
K  provision  for  religious  communion  and  edification 
must  have  existed  even  previous  to  the  temple. 
M  During  the  Babylonish  exile,  when  the  Jews  were 
ehut  out  from  the  Holy  Land  and  from  the  appoint 
ed  sanctuary,  the  want  of  places  for  religious  meet 
ings,  in  which  the  worship  of  God,  without  sacri- 
fic^s,  could  be  celebrated,  must  have  been  painfully 
felt.  Thus  synagogues  may  have  originated  at  that 
ominous  period.  When  the  Jews  returned  from 
Babylon,  synagogues  were  planted  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  affording  opportunities  for 
publicly  reading  the  law,  independently  of  the  regu 
lar  sacrificial  services  of  the  temple  "(Neh.  viii.  1, 
etc.).  At  the  time  of  Jesus  there  was  at  least  one 
synagogue  in  every  moderately  sized  town  of  Pales 
tine  (such  as  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  etc.),  and  in  the 
cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  in  which 
Jews  resided  (Acts  ix.  2  sqq.).  Larger  towns  pos 
sessed  several  synagogues ;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  460,  or  even  480,  of  them  in 
Jerusalem  itself." — Winer.  A  kindred  institution 
were  the  Trpoafv\ai,  or  places  where  prayer  was  wont 
to  be  made^-oratories,  commonly  situate  in  the  im 
mediate  vicinity  of  some  river,  for  the  sake  of  lustra 
tion:)  (Acts  xvi.  13);  while  synagogues  were  general 
ly  built  in  some  elevated  situation  (in  allusion  to  the 
position  of  the  temple).  The  synagogue  may  be  re 
garded  as  forming  in  every  respect  the  germ  of  our 
local  Christian  churches.  1.  Their  foundation:  by 
communities,  or  by  private  individuals.  2.  Character : 
sanctuaries.  8.  Tune  of  meeting  •  on  the  Sabbath,  on 


feast  days ;  afterward  also  on  the  second  and  fifth 
days  of  the  week.  4.  Arrangement :  scats,  separation 
of  sexes.  5.  Mode  of  worship :  prayer,  reading  of  por 
tions  of  Scripture  (the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  other 
Old  Testament  books — Parashoth,  Haphtharoth,  Me- 
gilloth)  by  a  priest  or  elder ;  exposition  of  the  section 
read,  and  address ;  liberty  of  putting  questions,  of  ex 
pressing  opinions,  and  of  delivering  addresses  (the  pro 
phetic  element) ;  at  the  close,  the  priestly  blessing 
and  prayer  of  the  congregation.  6.  Officials  of  thb 
synagogue :  the  president,  or  chief  ruler  (&.p-%<i>v  TT)J 
ffwaycoyrit,  a,p\iavvay<ay6s)\  the  elders  (irpta^v-rtpoi^ 
TroiMeves),  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  syna 
gogue;  then  the  servant  or  messenger  of  the  con 
gregation  (legatus  ecclcsice),  who  acted  as  precentor, 
clerk,  and  messenger;  and  the  officer,  or  virnptr^ 
[the  attendant  or  minister  who  handed  the  volume 
to  the  reader  and  returned  it  to  its  place,  Luke  iv 
20] ;  with  the  addition,  probably,  of  officials  to  c*l 
lect  the  alms.  7.  Furniture :  seats,  pulpit  or  desk, 
and  bookcase.  8.  Discipline:  greater  and  lesser 
excommunication,  and  bodily  punishments.  Every 
Jewish  town  possessed  its  Sanhedrim,  which  was 
subordinate  to  the  great  Sanhedrim  in  Jerusalem. 
These  Sanhedrims  were  no  doubt  attached  to  the  va 
rious  synagogues  (comp.  Winer,  sub  Synedriuni) 
Thus,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  synagogue  waa 
destined  to  form  a  transition  from  the  symbolical 
worship  of  the  Old,  to  the  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  of  the  New,  Testament.  Hence  the  circum 
stance,  that  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles  made  use  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  synagogue,  must  be  regard 
ed  not  only  as  an  act  of  legal  obedience,  but  also  of 
missionary  foresight. 

From  various  passages  we  infer  that  at  first  Jesus 
was  regarded  by  His  disciples  as  a  Rabbi  (Mark  ix. 
5  ;  John  i.  38,  etc.).  But  in  their  minds  this  title 
implied  acknowledgment  of  His  claims  as  prophet 
and  Messiah,  and  it  gradually  gave  place  to  full  re 
cognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16). 
The  people  also  regarded  the  Lord  at  first  as  a  Rabbi 
(Mark  x.  51 ;  John  xx.  16),  although  the  loading  men 
in  Jerusalem  were  not  willing  to  accede  to  Him  that 
designation  (John  vii.  15).  The  title  Rabbi  ("izm\  ? 
vir  amplissimus)  was  the  honorary  designation  given 
to  Jewish  teachers  of  the  law  and  scribes  (Magister^ 
Doctor).  At  the  time  of  Christ,  there  was  no  formal 
graduation,  as  at  a  later  period ;  although  several 
characteristics  served  to  distinguish  the  regular  order 
of  scribes.  These  were,  1.  adherence  to  a  certain 
school,  and  to  scholastic  traditions;  2.  a  peculiar 
method  of  explaining  the  law  and  interpreting  the 
Scriptures ;  3.  connection  with  the  hierarchy  and 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  time  (Pharisaism),  although  a 
number  of  the  scribes  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees ;  4.  the  commencement  of  a  regular  organ 
ization  of  the  order.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  were  mem 
bers  or  assessors  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  others  presided 
over  schools ;  while  yet  others  were  employed  as  le 
gal  advisers,  etc.  The  Rabbins  were  regarded  by 
the  people  a»  successors  of  the  ancient  prophets,  with 
certain  modifications  adapting  their  office  to  the 
wants  of  the  time.  Accordingly,  Ezra  already  bears 
the  title  of  •'ED.  When  the  Lord  Jesus  therefore 
appeared  as  a  Rabbi,  without  having  previously  pass 
ed  through  a  regular  scholastic  training,  He  only 
asserted  the  ancient  right  and  title  of  a  prophet. 

And  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom, 
— Here  it  is  more  definitely  called  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  i.  e.,  the  Gospel  whict  consti 
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tuted  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  which  increasingly 
manifested  itself  as  the  Gospel  concerning  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  concerning  recon 
ciliation  through  Him  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
Evayyf\tof.  The  meaning  of  the  term  in  classical 
Greek  is,  primarily,  reward  for  good  tidings  ;  and, 
secondarily,  the  good  tidings  themselves ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  used  simply  for  good  tidings.  The 
announcement,  that  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  was  at 
hand,  made  throughout  the  synagogues  of  Galilee, 
was  of  such  deep  and  decisive  importance  as  to  re 
quire  some  confirmation  of  the  prophetic  character 
of  Him  who  declared  it.  Hence  Jesus  proved  by  His 
miracles  that  He  was  able  to  heal  all  manner  of 
sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  ;  thereby 
confirming  His  word.  But  the  ultimate  aim  of  these 
miracles  was  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Himself,  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whereby  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  was  vanquished. 

Ver.  24.  His  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria. 
— On  the  one  hand,  throughout  Palestine ;  and,  on 
the  other,  beyond  its  limits  to  Phoenicia  and  Syria 
proper.  Probably  His  fame  spread  along  the  road 
frequented  by  caravans,  which  led  from  Damascus  to 
Jie  Mediterranean  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

And  they  brought  unto  Him  all  sick  peo 
ple. — The  passage  must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  a  re 
stricted  sense :  as  far  as  faith  in  His  miraculous  power 
extended,  they  brought  such  suiferers  to  Him. 

That  "were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and 
torments. — The  latter  term,  though  referring  to  a 
distinct  class  of  suffering,  is  still  a  general  expression. 
Three  peculiar  kinds  of  disease  are  specially  mention 
ed  :  viz.,  those  which  were  possessed  with  dev 
ils  (demoniacs,  $ai/j.ovt£6ij.(i>oi),  lunatics  (epileptics, 
<Tf\r)via.C6ft.ei>oi),  and  those  that  had  the  palsy 
(nervous  disorders,  irapaKvriKoi).  Formerly,  com 
mentators  were  wont  to  regard  the  demoniacs  as  per 
sons  whose  bodies  were  possessed  by  the  devil,  or 
by  devils,  but  who  labored  under  no  physical  ailment. 
Rationalistic  interpreters,  on  the  other  hand,  applied 
these  expressions  to  bodily  or  mental  diseases  exclu 
sively,  as  to  mania,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  etc.,  which 
— according  to  their  statement — popular  ignorance 
and  prejudice  regarded  as  a  possession  by  devils. 
Of  late,  however,  sounder  views  have  obtained  ;  and 
we  have  learned  to  recognize  both  elements  in  these 
unfortunate  persons,  viz.,  demoniac  influences,  and 
excitements  produced  by  unclean  spirits,  along  with 
bodily  or  mental  derangements  (see  the  author's  Le- 
ben  Jesu,  ii.  1,  p.  285).  Meyer  (note  to  p.  115)  dis 
poses  rather  summarily  of  this  view,  and  repeats  the 
old  rationalistic  theory.*  The  difference  between 

*  [Meyer's  view  is  thus  stated  by  him  :  "  Benessene  waren 
ehara-oterifiifhf,  nnlf<  rliche  Krunke—Manie,  fallmcht, 
MelanclioKe,  Zmtande  der  Contractheit,  temporare 
8tuinmhe.it  u.  dergl. — deren  Leiden  man  bei  sc.heinbar 
physischer  Gesundheit  nicfit  tin,  abnormen  Organinmus 
oder  in  naturlichen  Stbrungen  des  physt?cJien  Habitut, 
tondern  in  tcufelischer  Sesessenheit  begr&ndet  glaubtf." 
He  urges,  among  four  reasons  asainst  the  old  orthodox 
view,  mainly  Uie  entire  silence  of  St.  John,  which  he  re 
gards  the  more  significant,  as  John  lays  special  stress 
on  the  destruction  of  the  works  of  the  devil  by  Christ.  But 
this  silence  concerning  the  healing  of  demoniacs  must 
be  accounted  for  on  the  same  ground  as  the  omission  of 
other  and  more  important  facts  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  such 
as  the  parabolic  discourses  of  Christ,  the  institution  of  bap 
tism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  This  silence  is  rather  the 
Bilence  of  approval  of  what  was  already  generally  known  and 
read  in  the  churches  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel.  Aside  from 
doctrinal  considerations  connected  with  the  personal  exist 
ence  of  Satan  and  his  supernatural  agents,  Meyer's  and  3e 
'Wette's  view  is  even  exegetically  untenable,  unless  we 
choose  to  involve  Christ  in  a  popular  error,  01  to  reflect  an 


the  three  classes  consists  in  this,  that  the  den  oniaca 
were  subject  to  disease  through  the  influence  of  un 
clean  spirits,  the  lunatics  through  that  of  the  sidereal 
bodies  (change  of  the  moon,  etc.),  the  palsied  through 
that  of  atmospheric  changes.  The  common  charac 
teristic  of  all  these  afflictions  was,  that  their  victims 
were  under  the  absolute  control  of  some  outward 
influence,  whether  spiritual,  psychical,  or  physical 
They  were,  so  to  speak,  the  representatives  of  thosa 
more  obscure  and  refined  psychical  and  physical  suf« 
ferings  and  dissonances  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  psychical  and  external  world  by  the  moral  powei 
of  darkness.  (For  a  list  of  books  on  Pastoral  Medi 
cine  or  Cure  of  Souls,  see  Heubner,  p.  43.) 

Ver.  25.  And  there  followed  Him  great 
multitudes — Even  at  this  stage  of  His  ministry, 
multitudes  had  gathered,  who  externally  followed  the 
Lord.  These  were  drawn  in  the  first  instance  from 
Galilee  itself,  and  swelled  by  others  coming  from 
Decapolis,  and  even  from  Jerusalem,  from  the 
land  of  Judaea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan,  i.  e., 
Peraea.  Decapolis,  or  the  Ten  Cities,  chiefly  in 
habited  by  Gentile  settlers :  see  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat. 
16,  and  the  Encyclops.  According  to  Ritter,  the  De 
capolis  was  founded  principally  by  veterans  from  the 
army  of  Alexander  (hence  one  of  the  towns  was  call 
ed  Pella,  from  the  city  of  that  name  in  Macedonia). 
The  expression,  Peraea,  refers  probably  to  the  north 
ern  part  of  that  province.  On  the  division  of  Pwaea 
into  three  distinct  districts,  cornp.  von  Raumer,  Pal 
estine,  p.  205. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Note  the  contrast  between  Jesus  going  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  Baptist  remaining  stationary. 
It  seems  to  represent  the  moving  and  kindly  charac 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  as  embodied  in  a  personal  form. 

2.  From  the  conduct  of  Jesus,  we  infer  that  He 
recognized  the  use  and  place  of  the  synagogue  in  the 
arrangement  of  Divine  Providence.     The  Apostles 
also  observed  the  same  line  of  conduct. 

3.  The  Lord   now  proclaimed   everywhere   the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     The  announce 
ment,  that  a  new  spiritual  order  of  things  was  at 
hand,  was  everywhere  received  as  a  message  of  com 
ing  salvation.     But  the  Lord  also  proclaimed  at  the 
same  time  the  fundamental  laws  and  promises  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  appears  from  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.     By  the  numerous  miracles  which  Jesus 
now  wrought,  He  proved  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  really  at  hand  ;  that  its  character  was  spiritual ; 
that  it  was  a  kingdom  of  regeneration ;  and  that  this 
new  spiritual  life  consisted  hi  a  heavenly  influence 
and  a  Divine  power,  which  restored  not  only  the  dis 
eased  and  departed  life,  but  also  the  dead  and  dis 
eased  heart.     Thus  it  also  clearly  appeared  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  person  of  Jesus.     By  His  miracles,  He  revealed 
Himself  in  His  glory  as  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     On  miracles,  comp.  below,  ch.  viii. 

His  veracity,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  single  mo 
ment.  For  the  Sainovitfuevoi  are  clearly  and  repeatedly 
distinguished  in  the  Gospels  from  ordinary  physical  disease^ 
and  represented  as  persons  who  are  spiritually  afflicted  ana 
possessed  or  interpenetrated  as  it  were  by  a  double  con 
sciousness  and  a  double  will,  the  one  being  foreign  to  them 
and  taking  forcible  possession  of  their  physical  frame  for  a 
time.  Christ  moreover  addresses  the  evil  spirits  as  distinct 
from  the  persons  possessed  by  them ;  and  these  spirits  pasi 
out  from  one  person  into  another,  or  even  into  a  herd  of 
swine.  Comp.  also,  on  the  general  subject,  the  remarks  o? 
Dr.  Trench,  On  the  Miracles,  p.  160,  and  Dr.  Alford  on 
Matt  viii.  82  (4th  ed.  vol. '..  p.  79  Bq.).-P.  8.] 
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4.  Like  John,  Jesus  produced  by  His  preaching 
*  general  impression  upon  the  people,  but  in  a  higher 
nir,i>ii!v.      John   remained   stationary,   Jesus   went 
aoout ;  John  announced  the  wrath  to  come,  Jesus 
brought  to  light  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Gospel ; 
John  displayed  only  one  miracle,  that  of  self-renunci 
ation  and  the  moral  greatness  of  a  true  prophet  as 
exhibited  in  his  own  history ;  he  did  no  wonders ; 
•while  it  appeared  as  the  inmost  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Christ's  life  to  work  miracles  of  heal 
ing,  of  deliverance,  of  comfort,  and  of  salvation. — To 
John  the  people  flocked  in  numbers,  again  to  return 
to  their  homes ;  while  of  those  who  betook  themselves 
to  Jesus,  many  remained  to  follow  Him  whithersoever 
He  went. 

5.  In  measure  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall 
appear  in  the  Church,  the  same  Divine  power — the 
same  power  of  faith,  of  love  and  of  life,  and  the  same 
heavenly  courage  which  ascends  to  heaven  and  de 
scends  from  it,  to  diffuse  that  which  is  heavenly,  will 
also  manifest  itself. 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Christ  went  about  doing  good  to  all. — 1.  Hewcnt 
about  in  the  omnipotence  of  His  -love.  2.  He  did  good 
to  all  in  the  omnipotence  of  His  love. — The  labors  of 
ministers  should  extend  to  all  within  the  sphere  of 
their  activity. — Galilee,  or  the  circuit  of  the  Gentiles, 
becomes  the  circuit  of  the  new  life. — In  preaching 
the  Gospel,  we  should  follow  up  God's  preparatory 
agencies  and  dispensations. — Evangelists  should  en 
deavor  to  find  proper  starting-points  for  their  work. 
— The  teaching  of  Jesus  in  its  fulness.  It  is,  1.  a 
preaching  (an  appeal  to  the  heart,  announcing  some 
thing  new) ;  2.  it  is  Gospel ;  3.  it  is  the  Gospel  of 
he  kingdom ;  4.  it  conveys  salvation. — Defects  to  be 


avoided  in  the  Church  :  1.  It  is  sad  when  teaching 
ceases  to  be  preaching ;  2.  more  sad  when  preaching 
ceases  to  be  teaching  ;  3.  most  sad  when  preaching 
ceases  to  be  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  ;  4.  not  less 
sad  when  destitute  of  the  power  of  life. — In  our  daya 
also,  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which 
we  preach  is  indispensable. — The  practical  demon- 
stration  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  should  be  as  fol 
lows  :  1.  Our  preaching  should  always  bear  the  iro« 
press  of  the  love  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
of  power.  2.  It  should  always  be  adapted  to  th« 
wants  of  the  age. — The  secret  of  Christ's  power  of 
helping  His  people  lay  in  their  spiritual  boldness  :  1. 
Based  on  spiritual  humility ;  2.  springing  from  spirit 
ual  faith ;  3.  manifesting  itself  in  spiritual  love ;  4. 
evidenced  by  spiritual  life. — Spiritual  cowardice  opens 
the  door  to  the  enemy. — Jesus  still  removes  every 
manner  of  sickness  and  disease. — The  fame  of  Jesua 
prepares  the  way  for  the  word  of  Jesus. — The  Sa 
viour  from  sin  is  also  the  Saviour  from  evil. — He 
healed  all  that  came  unto  Him. — In  trouble  and  ne 
cessity  we  learn  to  know  our  Deliverer. — The  king 
dom  of  Christ  commencing  amidst  poverty  and  mis 
ery.  The  relation  between  those  who  follow  the  won 
der-worker,  and  those  who  follow  the  Crucified  One. 
— Conversion  the  evidence  of  true  awakening. — Jesua 
gathers  His  people.  1.  How  ?  2.  For  what  pur 
pose? 

Starke  .-—Christ  extends  His  kingdom  by  the 
Gospel,  not  with  carnal  weapons. — It  is  a  small  thing 
for  Him  who  gives  us  eternal  life  to  restore  our  bod 
ily  life. — All  Christ's  miracles  are  blessings. 

Heubner  : — These  cures  of  Jesus  are  important ; 
as  being  so  many  blessings  and  deliverances  of  wretch 
ed  and  needy  persons  ;  as  revelations  of  His  goodness 
and  love ;  as  evidence  of  His  divine  mission ;  aa 
pointing  to  the  spiritual  deliverance  which  He  wrought 


PART    SECOND. 

CHRIST  manifesting  Himself  in  outward  obscurity  as  tne  true  Saviour,  by  His 
works ;  and  proving  Himself  the  promised  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  in  His  contin 
ual  conflict  with  the  spurious  notions  entertained  by  the  Jews  concerning  the  Me»- 
Biah  (ch.  v.-xvi.  12). 


FIRST    SECTION. 

CHRIST  MANIFESTING  HIMSELF  AS  THE  PROPHET.    A.  AS  TEACHER  OF  THE  KINGDOM 
OF  HEAVEN.    THE  SERMON  ON  •  THE  MOUNT,  CH.  V.-VII. 


Structure  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. — The  grand  fundamental  idea  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  lo 
present  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament  theoc 
racy.  This  idea  is  arranged  in  three  parts.  Part  first,  which  comprises  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
the  narrower  sense,  presents  the  nature  and  character  of  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
from  the  commencement  of  spiritual  life  to  its  completion.  Ch.  v.  1-16.— At  the  close  of  this  section, 
7 
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the  contrast  between  this  righteousness  and  that  of  Jewish  traditionalism  is  brought  out  in  its  fullest 
manifestation  (to  suffer  persecution  for  Christ's  sake).  This  induces  the  Lord  to  explain,  in  Part  2, 
the  relation  between  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (in  doctrine  and  life)  and  that  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  The  former  is  the  genuine  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  (of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets),  in  opposition  to  that  false  development  of  Jewish  traditionalism,  which  only  pre 
served  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Ch.  v.  17-vii.  6. — As  the  first  section  contained  a  de 
scription  of  the  elevation  of  the  blessed  to  their  final  reward  in  heaven,  although  their  course  seems  to 
the  world  one  of  continual  humiliation ;  so  the  second  section  exhibits  the  righteousness  of  the  Phari 
sees  in  its  real  character  and  results,  to  the  judgment  which  shall  finally  sweep  it  away  (beneath  "  dogs 
and  swine  "),  although  to  the  world  it  seems  to  rise  to  the  greatest  height  of  exaltation.  Lastly,  Christ 
shows  in  the  third  and  practical  section,  how  to  avoid  the  false  and  choose  the  right  way;  indicating 
at  the  same  time,  the  mode  and  manner  of  genuine  spiritual  life  (ch.  vii.  Y-27).  The  concluding  verses 
(vers.  28  and  29)  record  the  impression  produced  by  this  sermon  of  Jesus. 

LITERATURE  :— Comp.  Tholuck,  Comment,  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  4th  ed..  1856  [transl.  Into  Ensl.  bv  E.  Lundin 
Edinb.  and  Pliilad.,  I860];  Klin",  Me  Bei-gpredigt  Chrwti,  Marbun;.  1S41 ;  Arndt,  Die  J3er>/pr;'i'iyt  ,/,'HU  Christi, 


Magdeb.,  1^37  and  l;s3S;  B ran  no,  -Die  Bergpredigt  unserea  Ilerrn  Jesu  Christi, 
literature  of  the  subject,  nee  Winer,  Danz,  aud  Heubuer. 


ed.,  Altenburg,  1S55.— For  the  older 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  narrower  sense.  The  law  of  the  Spirit.  The  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  fundamental  promises  and  beatitudes  of  the  Gospel.  Gradual  progress  upward 
to  perfectness  in  righteousness,  or,  what  is  the  same,  in  Christ. 

CHAPTER  V.  1-16. 
(Vers.  1-12,  the  Gospel  for  the  21th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 


1  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain ;  and  when  he  was  set  [had 

2  sat  down],  his  disciples  came  unto   [to]   him :  And  he  opened   his  mouth,  and  taught 

3  them,  saying,   Blessed  are  the   poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is   the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

5  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :   for  they  shall  be  comforted.     Blessed  are  the  meek : 

6  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.1     Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 

7  righteousness:   for  they  shall  be  filled.     Blessed  are  the  merciful:   for  they  shall  obtain 
9  mercy.     Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God.     Blessed  are  the  peace- 

1 0  makers :  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.     Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 

11  secuted  for  righteousness'  sake:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Blessed  are  ye, 
when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 

12  you  falsely,2  for  my  sake.     Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad;  for  great  is  your  reward 

13  in  heaven:  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  [who]  were  before  you.     Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth :  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  suited  ? 
it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 

14  men.     Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.     A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid. 

15  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it  under  a  [the]  3  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick ; 

16  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.     Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven. 

>  Ver.  5.— The  transposition  of  the  second  and  third  beatitudes  in  Lachmann's  and  Tischendorf's  editions  is  not  suffi 
ciently  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  Cod.  D.,  the  Vulgute,  etc.,  and  is  at  war  with  the  logical  order  of  tiie  beatitudes. 

a  Ver.  11. — Falsely,  ^euSo/uevoi,  is  poorly  supported,  and  superfluous  on  account  of  the  words :  for  My  sake.  [The 
•vidence  against  \l/iv56/j.fi>oi  Is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  its  removal  from  the  text.  The  Vatican  codex  (as  given  by 
Buttmann)  and  other  weighty  MSS.  and  ancient  versions  have  it,  and  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Tregelles  ret;iin  it,  but 
Tregelles  marks  it  as  doubtful.  As  to  the  connection,  vf/t vS6fj.fi/OL  belongs  to  flvuai,  or  all  the  three  preceding  verbs,  but 
fcot  to  C'I/CKCI/  tuov.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  15.— {The  definite  article  here  Indicates  the  familiar  household  measure.— P.  8.] 

central-point  of  Christ's  ministry  in  Galilee.  It  wus  de- 


EXEGETICAL  ANr   CRITICAL. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
-The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  regarded  as  the 


livered  during  the  first  year  of  His  public  career,  some 
time  between  the  winter  of  781  and  the  spring  of  782 
A.  TJ.  "  The  activity  of  John  by  the  banks  of  Jor 
dan  probably  continued  till  toward  the  winter  of  th€ 


CHAP.  V.  1-18. 


year  781.  While  he  baptized  in  Galilee,  Christ  la 
bored  in  Judicu.  About  the  time  that  John  was  im 
prisoned  in  Galilee,  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem  be 
gan  to  view  with  dislike  the  growing  authority  of 
Jesus.  On  this  account,  He  left  Judroa,  and  retired 
to  G  xlilee.  in  the  spring  of  the  year  782,  John  was 
Bti.i  in  prison.  At  that  time  lie  sent  the  well-known 
embassy  to  Christ.  From  Matt.  xi.  1,  2,  we  gather 
that  this  inquiry  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  first 
journey  of  Christ  through  Galilee ;  hence  before  His 
attending  the  feast  of  Purim,  which  is  related  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  (ch.  v.).  Soon  afterward  the  execu 
tion  of  John  took  place,  probably  between  Purira 
and  Ea,ster  of  the  year  782  "  (see  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  1, 
p.  162). 

We  mark  three  stages  in  the  journey  of  Jesus 
through  Galilee.  The  first  comprises  the  journey  of 
Christ  through  the  mountainous  district  of  Upper 
Galilee.  This  is  alluded  to  in  general  terms  by  Mat 
thew  in  ch.  iv.  23.  The  calling  of  the  first  four 
Apostles,  together  with  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  Luke  v.  1,  and  the  sermon  of  the  Lord  by  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  preceding  that  miracle,  formed  the 
commencement  of  this  journey.  Its  close  is  marked 
by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  On  His  second  jour 
ney,  the  Lord  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  Galilee 
proper  into  Upper  Peraea.  This  tour  commenced 
with  His  second  sermon  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  on 
which  occasion  the  Lord  probably  uttered  the  greater 
part  of  the  parables  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Other  three  Apostles  were  now  added  to  the  former. 
That  journey  closed  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Lord 
from  Gadara,  and  some  conflicts  between  Jesus  and 
the  Pharisees,  and  a  few  of  the  disciples  of  John 
(Matt.  ix.).  During  His  third  tour,  the  Lord  passed 
through  the  towns  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  Lower 
Galilee,  and  toward  Samaria  and  Judasa.  The  num 
ber  of  the  assistants  and  followers  of  Jesus  was  now 
iacreased  from  seven  to  twelve,  who  are  set  apart  as 
His  Apostles.  The  four  companions  of  His  first 
journey,  and  the  seven  who  attended  Him  during 
the  second,  had  only  been  His  followers ;  but  others 
are  now  added  to  their  number.  They  are  set  apart 
to  be  His  Apostles ;  and  the  Lord  sends  them  before 
Him, — as  yet,  however,  with  limited  powers,  and  for 
a  definite  purpose.  The  narrative  of  this  journey 
commences  with  the  calling  of  the  Apostles,  and 
with  the  instructions  given  to  them.  While  the 
Apostles  precede  the  Lord,  holy  women  gather 
around  and  minister  unto  Him  (Luke  viii.  1—3).  The 
towns  of  Magdala,  in  the  southern  part  of  the'  west 
ern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  Nain,  between  the  south 
ern  side  of  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Lower  Hermon,  are 
mentioned  as  special  points  touched  during  this  jour 
ney.  Its  goal — as  appears  from  the  sending  of  the 
twelve  Apostles — was  Jerusalem,  where,  according 
to  John  v.,  Jesus  attended  the  feast  of  Purim.  This 
journey,  which  was  intended  to  terminate  in  Judaea, 
was  interrupted  by  two  events — the  resolution  of  the 
Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  to  compass  the  death  of 
Jesus  (John  vii.  1),  and  the  execution  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Matt.  xiv.  12;  Mark  vi.  30;  Luke  ix.  10). 

A  close  review  of  this  tour  shows  that  Jesus  un 
dertook  three  public  journeys  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
awake  the  attention  of  His  people,  and  to  lead  them 
to  decide  for  the  truth  (John  ii.  13  ;  v. ;  xii.  9) 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  relation  be 
tween  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  given  by  Matthew 
and  the  account  of  it  in  Luke  vi.  12  sqq. 

According  to  Augustine  (De  comsenm.  evang.  ii. 
19),  Andr.  Osiander,  Biischiug,  Hess,  Storr,  Gratz,  , 


and  others,  the  two  sermons  were  delivered  at  differ 
ent  times.  But  most  modern  interpreters  are  agreed 
that  they  are  only  two  different  accounts  of  one  and 
the  same  sermon  of  Jesus.  Calvin,  Schneckenbur 
ger,  and  Olshausen  hold  that  the  account  in  Matthew 
is  the  less  authentic  of  the  two ;  while  Tholuck,  El>- 
rard,  :m:l  Meyer  (p.  168),  think  that  Luke  derived 
his  narrative  from  Matthew.  Lastly,  according  tr 
Strauss,  neither  of  the  two  accounts  is  strictly  au 
thentic.  In  our  opinion,  they  should  be  regarded  as 
two  different  sermons  delivered1  in  close  succession, 
— the  one  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
the  other,  on  a  lower  ridge  of  the  same  mountain ; 
the  one,  addressed  only  to  His  disciples  ;  the  other, 
to  all  the  people  who  had  followed  Him.  Still,  so  far 
as  their  fundamental  ideas  and  real  subject-matter 
are  concerned,  the  two  sermons  are  identical,  differ 
ing  only  in  form  and  adaptation,— that  reported  by 
Matthew  being  addressed  to  the  disciples,  and  hence 
esoteric  in  its  form  ;  while  that  given  by  Luke  is  ex 
oteric,  being  addressed  to  the  people.  The  funda 
mental  idea  of  both  is  evidently  the  same— the  ex 
altation  of  the  humble  and  the  humiliation  of  the 
proud.  This  idea  is  couched  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  description  of  the  Jewish  year  of  jubilee,  and 
expressed  in  the  form  of  beatitudes.  But  the  differ 
ent  aspects  under  which  this  fundamental  truth  is 
presented,  show  that  originally  two  sermons  had  beea 
delivered  by  the  Lord ;  for,  1.  the  number  of  the  be 
atitudes  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  sermons,  and  the 
beatitudes  themselves  are  differently  couched ;  2.  in 
the  Gospel  by  Luke,  there  is  always  a  woe  to  corre 
spond  to  each  of  the  beatitudes.  This  contrast  ap 
pears,  indeed,  also  in  that  portion  of  the  sermon,  aa 
reported  by  Matthew,  which  treats  of  the  righteous 
ness  of  the  Pharisees  and  its  consequences,  but  in  a 
form  quite  different  from  that  in  Luke.  Add  to  this, 
3.  the  difference  in  the  account  of  the  locality  and  tha 
audience.  According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  delivered 
the  sermon  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  sitting ; 
while  Luke  relates  that  He  came  down  and  stood 
in  the  plain  or  on  a  plateau,  to  preach  to  the  people. 
According  to  Matthew,  "  seeing  the  multitudes,"  He 
retired  among  His  disciples  ;  while  Luke  records  that 
He  came  down  with  His  disciples,  and  stood  among 
the  multitude  in  order  to  address  them.  "  Thus  we 
have  evidently  two  different  discourses  on  the  same 
subject,  and  containing  the  same  elements ;  and,  be 
fore  we  adopt  any  hypothesis  which  would  represent 
the  one  as  inferior  to  the  other,  we  should  first  endea 
vor  to  study  them  more  closely,  and  to  understand  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  two  Gospels.  Viewed 
in  that  light,  these  discourses  bear  each  a  distinctive 
character.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  strictly  so 
called,  is  a  discourse  which  Christ  could  not,  at  the 
time,  have  addressed  to  the  people  generally.  This 
remark  specially  applies  to  His  description  of  tha 
Pharisees  and  scribes,  and  of  their  righteousness,  and 
to  His  exposition  of  the  contrast  between  His  own 
teaching  and  theirs.  Manifestly,  Jesus  could  not 
have  addressed  in  this  manner  the  Jewish  people  gen 
erally,  without  thereby  needlessly  exposing  His  own 
followers.  Nor  were  the  people  prepared  to  under 
stand  or  receive  such  doctrine.  And  even  though 
we  were  to  assume  that  the  Evangelist  had  introduced 
into  this  discourse  some  things  said  on  other  occa 
sions,  yet  this  sermon  is  so  thoroughly  connected  ia 
ts  structure,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  its  com 
position,  so  far  as  its  leading  features  are  concerned, 
to  the  Evangelist  himself."  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  369.) 
Manifestly,  this  discourse  is  esoteric — an  exposition 
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of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  in  their  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  and  to  the  ordinances  and  practices  of  a  spuri 
ous  traditionalism,  which  could  only  have  been  in- 
t ended  for  the  disciples.  Hence  the  choice  of  the  lo 
cality,  the  retirement  from  the  multitude,  and  the  gath 
ering  of  the  disciples  around  Him.  The  Evangelist, 
'indeed,  records  at  the  close,  "  that  the  people  were 
astonished  at  His  doctrine ; "  but  this  apparent  inac 
curacy — on  our  supposition — only  confirms  the  view 
that,  after  His  descent  from  the  mountain,  the  Lord 
addressed  to  the  people  generally  the  discourse  com 
municated  by  Luke.  The  latter  is  just  what  we  would 
have  expected  in  the  circumstances — a  popular  and 
lively  address,  short,  and  illustrated  by  similes.  This 
exoteric  form  agrees  with  the  context  as  mentioned 
by  Luke,  who  records  that  Jesus  delivered  this  ad 
dress  standing  among  the  people,  though  His  eye 
would,  no  doubt,  cliiefly  rest  in  blessing  upon  the 
disciples. 

The  time  when  these  two  discourses  were  delivered. 
— From  some  events  recorded  by  Luke  before  his 
account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (ch.  vi.  1,  etc.), 
it  might  appear  to  have  been  delivered  at  a  later 
period.  But  this  apparent  inaccuracy  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  considerations  connected  with  the 
structure  of  his  Gospel.  The  context  shows  that  both 
Evangelists  record  it  as  having  taken  place  at  the 
same  time.  Both  in  Luke  and  in  Matthew  the  history 
of  the  centurion  of  Capernaum  immediately  follows 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Manifestly,  then,  the  two 
discourses  were  delivered  during  the  same  journey  of 
Jesus  through  Galilee.  Similarly,  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Luke  prove  that  the  discourse  reported 
by  him  followed  immediately  upon  that  reported  by 
Matthew.  According  to  Matthew,  Jesus  left  the  multi 
tude,  and  retired  with  His  disciples  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  while  Luke  relates  that  He  again  descend 
ed  from  the  mountain,  with  His  disciples,  "  into  the 
plain  "  (eirl  rtiirov  TttSivov),  among  the  waiting  multi 
tude.  If  to  this  we  add  the  manifest  internal  connec 
tion  between  the  two  discourses,  we  obtain  a  very 
distinct  view  of  the  subject.  On  the  top  of  the  moun 
tain  Jesus  addressed  to  His  disciples  the  discourse 
about  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  an  esoteric  form : 
while  immediately  afterward  He  repeated  it  in  an  ex 
oteric  form,  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  on  a  plateau 
of  the  same  mountain. 

The  locality,  or  the  mountain. — According  to 
Latin  tradition,  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  was  what  is 
now  called  the  " Horns  of  Hattin"  between  Mount 
Tabor  and  Tiberias.  Robinson  gives  the  following 
description  of  this  mountain  (ii.  p.  870) :  "  The  road 
passes  down  to  Hattin  on  the  west  of  the  Tell ;  as 
we  approached,  we  turned  off  from  the  path  toward 
the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  the  Eastern  Horn. — As 
seen  on  this  side,  the  Tell  or  mountain  is  merely  a 
low  ridge,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  not 
ten  minutes  in  length  from  east  to  west.  At  its  east 
ern  end  is  an  elevated  point  or  horn,  perhaps  sixty 
i'eet  above  the  plain ;  and,  at  the  western  end,  another 
not  so  high ;  these  give  to  the  ridge,  at  a  distance, 
the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  are  called  Kurun 
Hattin,  '  Horns  of  Hattin.'  But  the  singularity  of 
this  ridge  is,  that,  on  reaching  the  top,  you  find  that 
it  lies  along  the  very  border  of  the  great  southern 
plain,  where  this  latter  sinks  off  at  once  by  a  precip 
itous  offset,  to  the  lower  plain  of  Hattin,  from  which 
the  northern  side  of  the  Tell  rises  very  steeply,  not 

much  less  than  400  feet The  summit  of  the 

Eastern  Horn  i«  a  little  circular  plain  ;  and  the  top 


of  the  lower  ridge  between  the  two  horns  is  ahi  fat 
tened  to  a  plain.  The  whole  mountain  is  of  .  imc- 
stone." — The  situation  and  the  appearance  of  this 
mountain  agree  well  with  the  supposition  that  it  iraa 
the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  It  lay  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  about  seven  miles  from  Capernaum.  We 
can  well  conceive  that,  when,  on  His  return  from  the 
journey  through  Galilee,  Jesus  reached  this  point, 
He  partly  dismissed  the  multitudes  who  had  followed 
Him.  The  description  of  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  of  "  the  plain,"  agrees  with  the  requirements  ->f 
the  case.  Robinson  has  indeed  shown  that  no  weighty 
grounds  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  tradition  (ii  p. 
371).  It  is  found  only  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  ia 
first  mentioned  in  the  13th  century  by  Brocardus 
[about  A.  D.  1283]  ;  while  this  tradition  is  apparent 
ly  contradicted  by  another,  which  designates  the  same 
mountain  as  the  spot  where  Christ  fed  the  five  thou 
sand  with  the  five  loaves.  Still,  no  valid  ground  can 
be  urged  against  it.  A  striking  historical  illus 
tration,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  connected  with  the 
Horns  of  Hattin,  assuming  that  ridge  to  be  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes.  On  the  spot  where  Jesus  had  de 
scribed  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  pronounced  the 
meek  and  the  peacemakers  blessed,  the  most  bloody 
battles  have  been  fought !  (See  C.  v.  Ruumer,  p.  37.") 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1187,  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hattin 
took  place,  in  which  the  last  remnant  of  the  Crusa 
ders  was  destroyed  on  the  height  of  Tell  Hattin,  after 
the  army  had  been  beaten  by  Sultan  Saladin  in  the 
valley.  Again,  on  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  Bonaparte 
defeated,  in  1799,  with  3000  men,  an  army  of  25,000 
Turks. — From  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  expres 
sion,  Jesus  -went  up  into  a  mountain,  els  TO  opos, 
Gfrorer  and  Bruno  Bauer  have  inferred  that  the 
mountain  was  merely  mythical,  and  that  it  always 
referred  to  one  and  the  same  locality.  But  in  all 
these  narratives,  the  term  "  mountain "  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  the  places  where  the  people  were 
encamped  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  676).  Ebnird  (Krit- 
ikj  etc.,  p.  349)  suggests  that  the  expression  is  suffi 
ciently  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  through 
out  Palestine  there  was  no  plain  from  which  moun 
tains  rose,  but  that  the  country  was  an  extended 
plain  intersected  by  valleys.  But  this  is  only  par 
tially  true,  as  there  are  considerable  mountain-tops 
in  the  country  ;  although  the  configuration  of  Pales 
tine  may  partly  have  given  rise  to  such  a  genera.' 
mode  of  expression  as  "  to  go  up  into  a  mountain.'1'' 

Occasion  of  this  address. — According  to  Wiese* 
ler  (Chronologische  Synopse,  p.  205),  the  year  from 
the  autumn  779  to  that  of  780  had  been  a  sabbatical 
year.  Thus  the  remembrance  of  the  jubilee  was  stil 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  For,  although  the 
peculiar  ordinances  connected  with  the  jubilee  were 
no  longer  observed  even  at  the  time  of  thb  prophets, 
the  symbolical  import  of  the  institution  must  still 
have  been  cherished  by  the  people.  The  passage 
from  Isaiah  Ixi.,  which  Jesus  had  shortly  before  read 
in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  14.  etc.),  re 
ferred  to  the  year  of  grace  of  the  Lord.  The  sym 
bolical  idea  of  this  institution  which  had  pervaded  the 
song  of  Mary,  was  fully  unfolded  and  developed  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  571.) 

Relation  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a» 
reported  by  Matthew,  and  the  parallel  passages  in 
Luke  and  Mark. — This  relation  is  explained,  1.  by 
the  difference  between  the  two  discourses ;  2.  by  the 
circumstance  that  Luke  records  in  other  passages  the 
admonitions  which  were  specially  addressed  to  the 
disciples.  This  remark  applies  more  especially  to 
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the  Lord's  Prayer,  Luke  xi.  1-4;  to  the  admonition 
to  prayer,  vers.  9-13  ;  to  the  simile  in  vers.  34-36  ; 
and  to  the  warning  against  excessive  care  for  the 
things  of  this  life,  Luke  xii.  2U-31.  Still,  it  is  possi 
ble  that  some  of  the  statements  in  the  first  Sermon 
on  tin-  Mount,  which  recur  in  the  other  Gospels,  may 
have  been  repeated  on  other  occasions  :  for  example, 
Mark  ix.  50;  Luke  xii.  34;  xiii.  24;  xvi.  13,  17,  18. 
Others,  again,  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  | 
Evangelist  in  another  context:  for  example,  Luke 
Xii.  58. 

Ver.  1.  And  seeing  the  multitudes,  ,'  5  <W  5  i, 
K.  T.  A. — This  is  evidently  meant  to  account  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus  fre 
quently  saw  multitudes  around  Him,  but  here  a  pe- 
fuliai •  emphasis  is  laid  on  that  circumstance.  The 
question  then  arises,  whether  the  crowding  of  the 
multitude  around  had  induced  Him  to  deliver  the  Ser 
mon  on  the  Mount  in  their  presence,  and  that  with  all 
which  it  contains  concerning  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  ; 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  induced  Him  to 
explain  these  truths  in  a  confidential  manner  to  His 
disciples  alone.  >/(VVe  adopt  the  latter  view,  which  is 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  Mark  iii.  12,  13  ;  Luke 
vi.  12,  13;  John  vi.  23,  comp.  with  ver.  15. 

His  disciples. — It  is  evident  that  at  that  period 
Jeaus  had  already  made  a  separation  between  His 
digciplea  and  the  people.  But  Matthew  distinguishes 
between  this  and  the  later  choice  of  the  twelve  Apos 
tles,  ch.  x.  1.  The  expression  implies  that  a  larger 
circle  of  friends  and  assistants  had  gathered  around 
Jesus,  among  whom  the  twelve  occupied  a  prominent 
place. 

Ver.  2.  And  He  opened  His  mouth.— The 
phrase  avolytiv  rb  tn-Jjua,  ns  nrQ  is,  in  the  first 
place,  oriental  and  pictorial ;  secondarily,  it  indicates 
an  important  element,  that  of  confidential  and  solemn 
communication:  Job  iii.  1  ;  Dan.  x.  16.  This  ap 
plies  especially  to  the  moment  when  the  Incarnate 
Word  opened  His  mouth  to  enunciate  the  eternal 
principles  of  the  New  Covenant.  We  note  here  the 
contrast,  as  between  Sinai  and  the  Mount  of  Beati 
tudes,  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  so  also  between  the 
speaking  of  God  during  the  Old  Testament,  accom 
panied  as  it  then  was  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
•  Jesus  "  opening  His  mouth  "  under  the  New  Testa 
ment. 

Vers.  3-16.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  nar 
rower  sense  (vers.  3-16)  comprises  the  seven  beati 
tudes,  and  their  application  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
under  the  twofold  simile  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
the  light  of  the  world ;  the  latter  being  again  ar 
ranged  under  two  similes — that  of  the  city  on  the  hill, 
and  that  of  the  candlestick.  The  seven  admonitions 
are  rightly  characterized  as  so  many  beatitudes.  From 


this  we  infei ,  above  all,  the  evangelical  character  of 
this  discourse  of  Jesus,  since,  1.  He  designates  eaei: 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  spiritual  lite  a  beat* 
mil"',  lirea'ise  it,  imparts  beatitude.  The  blt-axi- ln>xi 
which  Himself  at  the  first  imparts,  is  succeeded  by 
being  blessed,  even  unto  perfect  beatitude  in  glory 
2.  Since,  on  that  account,  He  does  not  prescribe,  any 
course  of  action  conformable  to  the  law  or  to  Ills 
teaching,  but  a  life  conformable  to  the  law,  as  a  Iran- 
ifestation  of  His  teaching.  3.  He  presents  the  pv.  t 
outlines  of  New  Testament  righteousness  as  consist 
ing  in  self-knowledge,  felt  want,  suffering)  emptiness, 
or  susceptibility,  which  the  Lord  will  meet  out  of  the 
heavenly  fulness  of  His  own  kingdom.  4.  He  pre 
sents  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  theii 
perfectness  as  spiritual  in  their  character,  and  as  the 
property  of  the  beatified.  5.  In  the  succession  of 
these  beatitudes  He  marks  the  development  of  tho 
new  life  from  its  commencement  to  its  completion. 
Luther  :  "  This  is  indeed  a  fair,  sweet,  and  pleasant 
commencement  of  His  preaching  and  teaching.  For 
He  does  not  come  in  like  Moses,  or  like  a  teacher 
of  the  law,  with  commands,  threats,  and  terrors,  but 
in  the  most  kindly  manner,  with  attractions,  and  al 
lurements,  and  most  sweet  promises."  The  old  ai- 
rangement  into  seven  beatitudes  is  perfectly  correct. 
The  seventh  beatitude,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers" 
marks  the  climax :  "  They  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God."  In  the  eighth  beatitude,  the  other  seven 
are  only  summed  up  under  the  idea  of  the  righteous 
ness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  relation  to  those 
who  persecute  it  ;  while  the  ninth  is  a  description 
of  the  eighth,  with  reference  to  the  relation  in  which 
these  righteous  persons  stand  to  Christ.  The  seven 
beatitudes,  therefore,  describe  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  as  it  appears  in  the  last  in 
stance,  on  the  one  hand,  in  being  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  and  on  the  other,  for  Christ's 
sake.  This  also  casts  a  new  light  upon  each  of  the 
seven  beatitudes :  they  are  a  conflict  with  false  right 
eousness  for  true  righteousness'  sake  :  they  are  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  they  are  a  conflict  for  His  sake. 

The  seven  beatitudes  form  an  ascending  line,  hi 
which  the  new  life  is  traced  from  stage  to  stage, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  completion.  At  the 
basis  we  have  poverty  in  spirit,  the  grand  final  re 
sult  of  the  Old  Testament  discipline.  'But,  in  study 
ing  this  ascending  line  of  Christian  righteousness  or 
virtue,  which  rests  on  the  basis  of  spiritual  poverty, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  parallels  which  they 
contain.  Manifestly,  each  of  the  beatitudes  ex 
presses  a  new  (religious)  relationship  toward  God, 
and,  side  by  side  with  it,  a  new  (moral)  relationship 
toward  the  world.  This  will  appear  more  clearly 
from  the  following  table : — 


The  poor  in  spirit. 


They  that  mourn. 


The  meek. 


They  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness. 


The  merciful 


e 


The  pure  in  heart.  The  peacemakers. 

Biessed  are  ye,  the  disciples,  if  ye  are  such.     Thus  shall  ye  be  :  — 
(a)  The  salt  of  the  earth,     (b)  The  light  of  the  world. 

1.  A  city  set  on  an  hill. 

2.  A  candle  put  on  a  candlestick. 


Ver.  8.   Blessed,  Ma*  apiot,  >v!^5*,  Ps.  i.  1.  I  mencc  with  on  (vers.  3-10),  we  gather  what  blessed- 
From  the  explanatory    sentences,    which  com-  |  ness   Jesus  has  in  view  —  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Messiah."  Again,  Jesus  declares  those  blessed 
whom  the  men  of  the  world  would  hold  to  be  most 
unhappy.  He  designates  by  that  term  circumstances 
which,  to  those  looking  merely  at  the  outside,  would 
«ppear  far  from  enviable,  and  traits  of  character 
running  directly  contrary  to  the  carnal  views  and 
the  legal  righteousness  of  the  Jews.  Hence  these 
sentences  are  so  many  paradoxes.  "  Although  these 
statements  of  Christ  run  directly  counter  to  the  car 
nal  prejudices  of  His  contemporaries,  His  utterances 
contain  nothing  that  was  either  entirely  new  or  un 
known,  since  all  these  beatitudes  are  based  upon 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  Ivii.  1 5 ;  Ixi. 
1-3;  Ps.  xxxiv.  11-19;  xxxvii.  11;  Ixxiii.  1;  1 
Sam.  ii.  5 ;  Ps.  li.  17  ;  Eccles.  vii.  4,  etc.)."  0.  von 
Geilach.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  like  the  be 
atitudes  of  Jesus,  that  in  Ps.  i.  both  presupposes  a 
corresponding  state  of  mind,  and  admonishes  believ 
ers  to  cherish  and  seek  such  a  spiritual  disposition. 

The  poor  in  spirit,  o  i  -n  TU x»l  T$  irvev- 
(U  a  T  i . — The  dative  is  here  used  to  designate  them 
more  particularly :  in  their  spirit,  or  in  reference  to 
their  spirit,  or  spiritual  life ;  those  who  feel  themselves 
spiritually  poor,  and  hence  realize  their  deep  and  in 
expressible  want  of  the  Spirit,  and  long  for  the  reli 
gion  of  the  Spirit.  (The  opposite  of  this  in  Rev.  iii. 
17.)  Hence  the  expression  does  not  imply  poverty 
>f  spirit  in  reference  to  man,  far  less  intellectual 
poverty  (as  Fritzsche  thinks).  The  idea,  that  it  re 
fers  to  external  poverty,  voluntarily  chosen,  or  to  a 
vow  of  voluntary  poverty,  as  some  of  the  older  Ro 
man  Catholic  commentators  imagine  (Maldouatus, 
Cornelius  a  Lap.),  deserves  no  further  notice.  The 
addition,  •*•  cj>  irytujuari,  forms  a  primary  and  es 
sential  characteristic  of  Christianity.  Although 
wanting  in  the  corresponding  passage  in  Luke,  the 
expression  refers  there  also  to  spiritual  poverty. 
Kostlin  fancies  that  the  omission  hi  Luke  is  due  to 
Ebiouite  leanings;  while  Matthew  purposely  added 
the  words,  "  in  spirit,"  to  mark  the  difference. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  only  an  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  theory  of  Baur,  that  the  first  Christians  had  been 
Ebionites.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  expression 
bears  special  reference  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  the 
Old  Testament  theocracy  (Isa.  Ixi.  1 ;  Ixvi.  2).  But 
those  Ebionites  were  not  poor  in  the  sense  of  their 
entertaining  carnal  expectations  of  the  Messiah,  but 
in  that  of  spiritual  longing  for  true  righteousness. 
This  feeling  of  spiritual  poverty,  which  appeared  at 
the  time  of  the  prophets,  had  now  attained  full  ma 
turity.  It  had  been  "fulfilled;"  and  hence  coin 
cided  with  the  n.tTd.voia  in  its  origin,  as  this  grace 
unfolds  in  the  two  succeeding  beatitudes,  and  forms 
the  germ  of  the  ra.irfivo<f>poirwri.  The  full  meaning 
of  the  expression  is  brought  out  in  the  following  re 
mark  of  Tholuck :-"  To  translate  accurately,  we  must 
render  the  term  by  egeni  and  mendici,  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  irrwx  <>s,  while  W//?)?  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  pauper."  On  the  humility  cherished  by  Gen 
tile  sages,  especially  on  that  of  Socrates,  comp. 
Heubner,  p.  50. 

Ver.  4.  They  that  mourn,  of  irevOovvrf  s, 
Isa.  Ixi.  2. — We  must  not  apply  the  term  (with  Chry- 
goatom  and  most  of  the  older  interpreters)  to  deep 
mourning  on  account  of  sin,  nor  yet  to  sadness  and 
sorrow  in  general.  This  state  of  mind  is  explained 
by  the  poverty  in  spirit  from  which  it  springs,  and 
tends  toward  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righte- 
.  ousness.  From  the  first,  the  righteousness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  great  object  aimed  after, 
—even  in  poverty  of  spirit,  much  more  in  mourning. 


But  as  yet  this  object  has  not  been  clenrlj  realized  by 
the  consciousness.  Hence  it  implies  spiritual  moum« 
ing,  divine  sorrow,  in  opposition  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
world  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  This  mourning  in  God  (by 
His  Spirit),  after  God  (His  blessings),  and  for  God 
(His  glory),  includes  not  only  mourning  on  account 
of  sin,  but  also  on  account  of  its  consequences ;_ 
more  particularly,  is  it  the  expression  of  a  state  of 
mind  when  the  world,  with  its  possessions  and  pleaa* 
ures,  is  no  longer  capable  of  satisfying,  gladdening 
or  comforting.  Those  who  thus  mourn  are  to  bo*" 
comforted — of  course,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
they  mourn ;  but  their  consolation  is  to  be  abso 
lute  (see  Rom.  viii.  18  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17;  John  xiv.  3). 
This  comfort  necessarily  implies  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  it  also  includes  the  promise  that  their  godly 
sorrow  shall,  in  every  respect,  be  removed  by  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  promised  to  the  poor 
in  spirit. 

Ver.  5.  The  meek.— Ps.  xxxvii.  11,  according  to 
the  Septuagint :  oi  St  irpae??  KX-npovo^a-ovm  ^T\V. 
They  who  suffer  in  love,  or  love  in  patience ;  they 
who,  in  the  strength  of  love,  boldly  yet  meekly, 
meekly  yet  boldly,  bear  injustice,  and  thereby  con 
quer.  In  this  beatitude,  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Land  (the  enemies  being  driven  out)  is  a  symbol  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  still,  outward  possession, 
and  that  in  all  its  fulness,  is  also  referred  to  in  the 
expression  :  the  land,  the  earth. 

Ver.  6.  Hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous 
ness. — A  figurative  mode  of  indicating  a  desire  so 
intense  as  to  be  painful.  Wetstein.  (The  substan 
tive  is  here  in  the  accusative,  rriv  SiKatocrvfriv,  though 
commonly  in  the  genitive.)  AiKatoavvri,  with  the  ar 
ticle,  the  only  genuine  righteousness,  the  righteous 
ness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but,  above  all, 
righteousness  not  as  a  work  of  our  own,  but  as  a 
gift, — a  fact  not  of  the  outer,  but  of  the  inner  life. 
Hence  the  expression  refers  neither  to  the  Christian 
religion  (Kuinoel)  nor  to  uprightness,  the  restora 
tion  of  which  was,  according  to  Meyer,  the  grand 
object  of  Christ.  Righteousness  is  correspondence  to 
the  law ;  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven,  that  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit. 

They  shall  be  filled,  i.e.,  with  righteousness. — 
This  promise  applies  neither  exclusively  to  justifica 
tion  by  faith,  nor  to  final  acquittal  hi  judgment ;  but 
includes  both  justification,  sanctification,  and  final 
acquittal, — all  of  which,  indeed,  are  inseparably  con 
nected  with  justification. 

Ver.  7.  The  merciful,  according  to  the  stand 
ard  of  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  ofheavcn.  De 
Wette  applies  this  in  the  first  place  to  the  members  of 
the  theocracy,  who, victorious  over  the  Gentiles,  should 
not  execute  vengeance  upon  them.  The  idea  is  correct, 
if  taken  in  a  higher  and  a  spiritual  sense.  They  are 
the  meek,  who,  having  formerly  been  on  the  defensive, 
have  now  taken  the  offensive.  The  meek  bear  the  in 
justice  of  the  world ;  the  merciful  bravely  address 
themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  world.  They  shall  ob 
tain  mercy,  as  being  the  objects  of  mercy.  As  mourn 
ing,  they  are  delivered  from  the  sorrows  of  life ;  as 
longing  after  righteousness,  from  the  guilt  of  lite ;  and 
now  as  the  merciful,  from  all  the  misery  of  lifo.  But 
this  is  only  the  negative  element ;  the  positive  ap 
pears  in  the  gradation:  they  shall  be  comforted, 
they  shall  be  satisfied,  they  shall  obtain  mercy,  ba 
inwardly  renewed  and  restored.  And  all  this,  in 
accordance  with  the  grand  fundamental  principle  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  See  Matt.  vii.  2. 

Ver.  8.  The  pure  in  heart,  oi  na.6a.pol  rfj  KO.O 
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1 1  tf . — This  must  refer  to  righteousness  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  heart  and  inner  life.  Purity  of  heart 
consists  in  that  steady  direction  of  the  soul  toward 
the  divine  life  which  excludes  every  other  object 
from  the  homage  of  the  heart.  Hence  "  inward 
moral  integrity  "  is  not  sufficient ;  irrespective  of  the 
fact,  that  such  integrity  bears  reference  to  an  exter 
nal  moral  standard.  Our  Lord,  however,  does  not 
require  absolute  purity;  else  He  would  have  said: 
rJ'/u\i/  behold  God.  The  term  refers  to  a  life  pure  in 
the  inmost  tendency  and  direction  of  the  heart,  be 
cause  it  is  entirely  set  upon  what  is  eternally  and 
absolutely  pure.  Hence  it  applies  to  walking  in  the 
Spirit,  or  to  a  life  of  sanctification,  or  to  being  born 
of  God  (1  John  iii.  9).  When  thus  the  inmost  heart 
is  pure,  its  outgoings  in  life  will  also  be  pure.  The 
inner  life  will  ever  manifest  itself  more  and  more 
clearly  as  "  seeing  God." 

They  shall  see  God. — The  expression  does 
not  refer  merely  to  an  internal  knowledge  of  God  (ac 
cording  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Theophylact,  Tholuck, 
etc.),  nor  (according  to  de  Wette)  to  direct  spiritual 
communion  with  God  here  and  hereafter, — far  less 
to  Messianic  beatitude  generally  (Kuinoel  and  others), 
under  the  Oriental  figure  of  a  man  beholding  his 
king,  or  appearing  before  him.  These  ideas  are, 
however,  included  in  the  final  and  perfect  seeing  of 
God.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  agree  with 
Meyer,  that  it  refers  to  the  beatific  vision  of  saints, 
when  in  the  resurrection  body  they  shall  behold  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  His  Son  (itev.  xxii. 
4).  For  it  is  evident  that  in  all  these  seven  promises 
no  interval  of  space  or  time  intervenes  between  the 
longing  and  the  satisfaction.  This  vision  of  God 
commences  when  the  eye  of  the  soul  opens,  or  when 
spiritual  vision  begins  in  the  regenerate  heart  (Eph. 
i.  18):  it  is  perfected  when  in  eternity  we  shall  see 
Him  face  to  face  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12 ;  1  John  iii.  2). 

Ver.  9.  The  peacemakers,  ol  flp^vo-noioi. 
— The  peacemakers  of  the  true  theocracy,  not  merely 
the  peaceful,  dpriviKol,  James  iii.  17.  It  denotes  the 
exertions  made  by  the  pure  heart  on  behalf  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  alluding  more  particularly  to  the 
messengers  of  peace  under  the  New  Testament, — not 
with  reference  to  their  official  capacity,  but  to  the 
power  and  truth  of  the  word  which  they  bear  (Col. 
i.  20;  Prov.  xii.  20).  The  promise  which  imme 
diately  follows,  corresponds  with  their  exalted  posi 
tion  as  here  indicated. 

They  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God  (in 
the  full  theocratic  sense,  as  children  of  age,  vioi,  and 
not  merely  T*KVO). — The  term  is  not  simply  equiva 
lent  to  such  expressions  as  vlodevia  and  K\ripovv/jiia, 
in  Rom.  viii.  17,  and  Gal.  iv.  5-7  (Meyer),  nor  to 
being  beloved  of  God  (Kuinoel),  nor  to  being  like 
unto  God  (Paulus) ;  but  indicates  that,  by  their  fel 
lowship  with  the  Son,  and  their  dependence  upon 
Him,  they  enjoy  the  exalted  rank  of  full-grown 
children  of  God.  They  are  the  children  of  God  as 
the  messengers  of  Christ,  the  instruments  of  His 
kingdom,  and  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
term  son*  may  have  been  used,  because  the  only  be 
gotten  Son  had  not  yet  fully  revealed  Himself  in  thai 
character  ;  after  which  they  appear  as  His  friends. 
His  representatives,  His  messengers,  and  His  organs 
Their  dignity  and  glory  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
viewed  spiritually — constitutes  the  promise  given  to 
them.  Hence  "  K\i)Oi]<roi>Tai,  not  erunt  (Kuinoety 
but  what  they  really  are,  is  here  expressly  recognize^ 
oy  the  name  given  to  them." — Meyer. 

Ver,  10  They  which  are  persecuted,  SfSiuy 


oi. — Here  the  conflict  between  the  new  spiritua 
hcocracy  and  its  old  degenerate  form  is  introduced 
brining  a  transition  from  the  ideal  representation  of 
,he  disciples  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  wer« 
actually  placed,  and  which  are  specially  referred  tc 
n  the  following  verse. — By  righteousness  is  not 
merely  meant  here  the  grace  alluded  to  in  ver.  6  ;  it 
rather  comprises  the  substance  of  all  the  seven  be 
atitudes, — i.  e.,  righteousness  not  merely  in  its  grand 
manifestation,  but  also  in  its  first  origin  and  final 
completion,  more  especially  in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  peacemakers,  exciting  the  resistance 
of  the  world  (see  Matt.  x. ;  1  Pet.  iii.  14.) 

Theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The 
same  expression  as  in  ver.  3.  Nor,  indeed,  could  the 
iingdom  of  heaven  be  here  different  from  what  it 
was  at  the  outset ;  only  the  manner  of  its  possession 
and  enjoyment  is  now  other  than  it  had  been.  To 
the  poor  in  spirit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consists,  hi 
the  first  place,  in  their  being  comforted  ;  while  those 
who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  will,  ac 
cording  to  ver.  1 2,  partake  of  that  great  reward  in 
eaven  itself  which  is  promised  to  all  who  suffer  for 
the  sake  of  Christ.  In  ver.  3,  we  have  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  with  all  that  it  implies, — here,  with  all 
that  it  imparts ;  there,  as  objectively  set  before  us, 
— here,  as  our  own  personal  and  actual  possession. 

Ver.  11.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  re 
vile  you.  etc.,  for  my  sake — This .  is  the  special 
application  of  what  tha  Lord  had  above  declared,  or 
the  interpretation  of  the  language  used  in  ver.  10. 
The  disciples  are  those  who  are  blessed  ;  righteous 
ness  is  personified  in  the  Lord.  Yet  there  is  this 
difference :  the  Lord  is  so  unconditionally ;  the  dis 
ciples  conditionally,  viz.,  hi  as  far  as  they  prove 
themselves  disciples.  We  are  not  inclined,  with 
Beza,  to  limit  the  expressions,  "  revile  and  perse 
cute,"  to  outward  sufferings  by  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  expression  4  v  (  K  «  v  i  fj.u  D  refers  to  all  the 
three  verbs,  and  the  word  tyevStufvoi  is  accord 
ingly  superfluous. 

By  pointing  to  the  great  reward  in  heaven,  the 
Lord  sets  the  fact  more  clearly  than  ever  before  His 
hearers,  that  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  that  perfectness  will  only  be  attained 
there,  while  here  we  are  to  prepare  for  it  by  suffer 
ing  and  witness-bearing  on  behalf  of  Christ. 

Ver.  12.  For  so  persecuted  they  the  proph 
ets. — The  example  of  the  prophets  was  intended 
to  show  the  disciples  that  this  struggle  between 
them  and  carnal  Judaism  was  not  of  recent  date,  but 
had  been  carried  on  even  at  the  time  of  the  prophets 
(Acts  vii.  51,  52).  But  it  would  also  convince  them 
that  they  stood  on  the  same  level  with  the  seers  of 
old,  and  that  they  were  to  continue  and  complete 
Divine  revelation  under  the  New  Testament. 

Ver.  16.  The  high  calling  of  the  disciples  had 
been  announced  in  the  beatitudes.  The  Lord  now 
proceeds  to  show  more  fully  both  its  necessity  and 
its  glory.  Viewing  their  calling,  1.  in  its  spiritual 
and  inward  aspect,  the  disciples  are  the  salt  of  th« 
earth ;  2.  viewed  externally,  and  in  their  corporal* 
capacity,  they  are  the  light  of  the  world,  viz.,  (a)  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,  as  being  the  Church  of  God,  and 
(6)  candle  on  a  candlestick,  hi  their  capacity  aa 
Apostles.  These  two  ideas,  however,  must  not  ba 
viewed  as  exclusive  of  each  other. 

Ver.  13.  The  salt  of  the  earth.— A  figure  of 
the  element  of  nourishment  and  preservation  in  thi 
kingdom  of  heaven,  preventing  corruption,  preserve 
ing  nutriment,  giving  savor  to  it,  and  rendering  it 
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healthy.  A  similar  use  of  the  term  "  salt"  occurs 
in  many  of  the  proverbs  and  symbols  of  the  ancients. 
—The  idea,  that  the  term  salt  is  here  used  to  indi- 
eate  an  indispensable  commodity  (Fritzsche),  is  far 
too  vague ;  nor  does  it  exclusively  refer  to  the  use 
»f  salt  in  sacrifices, — the  expression  implying  that 
they  were  the  salt  of  the  whole  earth. — The  term 
"  earth"  is  figurative,  denoting,  not  mankind  gener- 
illy,  but  society  as  then  existing,  both  in  the  the 
ocracy  and  the  Gentile  world, — being  the  definite 
form  which  the  world  had  assumed  (Ps.  xciii. ;  John 
iii.  12;  Rev.  xiii.  11).  The  disciples  were  destined, 
as  the  salt  of  the  ancient  theocratic  world,  to  arrest 
the  corruption  which  had  cpinmenced,  and  to  impart 
a  fresh  and  lasting  savor. 

But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  /j.capav- 
0  T). — In  Mark  ix.  50,  &va\ov  yfv^rai.  Comp.  with 
this  the  following  extract  from  Maundrcll's  Journey 
to  Palestine :  "  In  the  salt-valley,  about  four  hours 
from  Aleppo,  there  is  a  declivity  of  about  twelve 
feet,  caused  by  the  continual  removal  of  salt.  I 
broke  oft'  a  piece  where  the  ground  was  exposed  to 
the  rain,  the  sun,  and  the  air ;  and  found  that,  while 
it  glittered  and  contained  particles  of  salt,  it  had 
wholly  lost  its  peculiar  savor.  But  the  portions 
within,  which  were  in  juxtaposition  to  the  rock,  still 
retained  the  savor  of  salt."  Comp.  also  Winer  sub 
Salz  [and  other  Biblical  Eucyclops].  Salt  which  is 
quite  pure  cannot  lose  its  savor,  but  only  if  it  have 
any  foreign  admixture.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  our  spiritual  life.  Viewed  in  itself,  it  remains 
pure  salt ;  but  in  its  human  form,  and  with  the  ad 
mixture  of  human  elements,  it  may  lose  its  savor. 
At  the  same  time  the  Lord  here  speaks  hypotheti- 
cally  :  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor.  The  point  of 
comparison  in  the  figure  lies  in  the  idea :  salt  which 
has  lost  its  savor  cannot  be  salted  again,  nor  a  cor 
rupted  evangelist  be  evangelized  anew.  Jansen :  non 
datursal  salis.  (Comp.,  however,  2  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  Heb. 
ri.  4.)  For  the  sail  is  the  thing  to  be  salted  [as  the 
Com.  E.  Vers.  correctly  translates  :  "  wherewith  shall 
•Jt  be  salted  ?  "],  comp.  the  following  ets  ovSw,  etc., 
imd  not  the/ooJ,  as  Luther's  version  would  make  it : 
"  Womit  soil  man  salzcn  ?  "  ("  Wherewith  shall  men 
salt  ?  ")  An  apostate  from  the  faith  has,  so  far  as 
ae  is  concerned,  made  void  the  saving  power  of  sal 
tation  ;  nor  is  there  another  and  higher  substitute 
for  the  spiritual  office  of  the  ministry,  if  once  it  have 
become  degenerate. 

There  remains,  then,  only  the  judgment.  Salt 
which  has  lost  its  savor  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  out,  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men.  Those  who  are  hence 
forth  to  carry  on  and  continue  the  history  of  the 
world,  will  tread  it  under  foot  as  they  pass  on  their 
way.  According  to  Theopliylact,  it  refers  to  exclu 
sion  from  the  office  of  teacher;  according  to  Chry- 
Bostom,  to  greatest  contempt ;  according  to  Luther, 
to  rejection  by  Christ. 

Ver.  14.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.— 
Comp.  John  ix.  5.  In  all  these  descriptions  of  the 
disciples,  the  Lord  presupposes  that  His  Spirit  and 
His  righteousness  have  become  the  principle  of  their 
life.  They  are  the  light  of  the  world,  as  deriving 
their  light  from  Him  who  is  the  true  light  of  the 
world  (Eph.  iii.  *J  ;  Phil.  ii.  15),  just  as  they  are  the 
BODS  of  Uod  in  Him  who  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God 
— Thus  He  awakens  in  them  the  knowledge  of  Hi 
own  dignity  by  a  sense  of  their  destiny. 

A  city  set  on  a  hill. — It  is  generally  supposcc 
that  Jesus  had  at  the  time  the  town  of  Sated  in 
view,  which  lies  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  But  Robin 


son  has  shown  [iii.  p.  425]  that  this  supposition  is,  to 
jay  the  least,  improbable,  since  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Safed  then  already  existed. 

Ver.  15.  Under  a  bushel. — The  common  meas 
ure  used  in  houses,  holding  about  a  peck,  "  In  the 
5ast,  the  practice  is  to  place  a  candle  on  the  floor, 
md  to  cover  it  with  a  measure  used  for  com,  when 
t  is  desired  to  keep  it  burning  and  yet  to  prevent 
ts  effects  for  a  time  "  (?). — Tholuck.  Just  as  the  can 
dlestick  is  the  means  of  diffusing  the  light,  so  the 
jushel  that  of  confining  it ;  or,  realizing  the  full  idea 
of  an  upturned  bushel,  confining  it  within  very  nar- 
:-ow  limits.  The  same  relation  exists  between  the 
imited  measure  of  officialism,  of  intellect,  of  asceti 
asm.,  of  traditionalism  in  life  or  teaching,  and  the 
'nfinite  fulness  of  light  issuing  from  living  Christian- 

The  candle  on  the  candlestick.*— The  min 
istry  should  not  conceal  the  light  of  knowledge,  but 
lold  it  up,  so  that  its  brightness  may  be  diffused  as 
widely  as  possible  throughout  the  apartment. 

Ver.  16.  Your  light.— This  proves  that  the 
ight  by  which  they  become  candlesticks  is  not  their 
own,  but  given  from  above.  It  is  this  light,  which 
s  to  shine  before  all  men ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
openly  and  boldly  to  come  forward  with  the  mes 
sage  of  the  New  Testament,  in  accordance  with  their 
•ocation  as  disciples. 

That  they  may  see  your  good  works.— 
From  the  wording  of  the  passage,  we  infer,  that  by 
the  good  works  something  different  is  meant  from 
he  light  mentioned  above.  We  regard  them  as  the 
special  graces  and  manifestations  of  the  disciples 
such  as  miracles,  theVreation  of  a  new  life,  the 
fruits  of  regeneration),  which  must  be  viewed  in  the 
[ight  of  Christianity,  and  may  serve  as  a  practical 
commentary  on  the  word. 

Glorify  your  Father. — A  most  glorious  pros 
pect  is  here  opened  up  to  those  who  are  reviled  and 
persecuted.  A  lively  representation  this,  also,  of  the 
conviction  wrought  in  men,  and  of  the  blessed  certi 
tude  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the  disciples. 
Men  shall  glorify  the  Father  of  the  Christians ;  and 
hence,  also,  adopt  their  faith  and  their  acknowledg 
ment  of  God  in  Christ,  and  thus  become  blessed.  But 
all  the  glory  is  to  be  the  Lord's. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  whole  doc 
trine  of  Christ  is  exhibited  in  the  first  stage  of  its 
development,  as  afterward  it  is  expounded  in  a  some 
what  analogous  manner  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  We 
have  here  the  new  Christian  life  as  the  eternal  law 
of  the  Spirit,  or  else  the  old  law  in  its  Christian  trans 
formation  as  a  new  life.  If  it  is  said  that  the  Lord 
here  exhibited  the  law,  or  Old  Testament  right 
eousness,  in  all  its  fulness,  we  add,  that  this  fulness 
of  the  law  removed  the  legal  character  of  the  law. 
The  spirit  of  the  law  transforms  the  outward  letter 
into  something  internal,  into  a  power  of  life  and  vital 
principle ;  it  substitutes  one  reality  in  place  of 
many  ordinances  ;  and  instead  of  the  series  of  ten 
commandments  (and  ten  is  the  number  of  the  world,. 

*  [Dr.  Conant  substitutes  lamp  on  the  lamp  ct<n>ct,  since 
the  C.  V.  may  make  a  false  impression  ;  the  candlestick  being 
necessary  to  this  use  of  the  candle,  whether  hid  under  a  ves 
sel  or  not.  "The  lamp  (\i>xvos),  being  low,  was  placed  on 
a  support  (\vxvia)  sufficiently  high  to  give  light  througfc 
the  room;  and  this  latter  would  be  equally  necessary  to  th« 
candle  with  its  candlestick,  ts  we  ise  the  terms."— I'  S.J 
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while  seven  is  that  of  the  sanctuary),  a  succession  of 
seven  stages  of  sacred  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  new  life.  The  former  contrast  between  the  de 
mands  of  God  and  the  performances  of  man — be 
tween  the  Judge  and  the  guilty  sinner — becomes  now 
that  of  blessing  and  receiving,  between  a  gracious 
Father  and  merciful  Saviour,  and  the  humble  believ 
er.  In  short,  righteousness  in  all  its  fulness  consists 
in  this,  that  Christ  Himself  is  all  righteousness,  and 
that  His  righteousness  is  imparted  to  man  through 
the  giaud  medium  of  reception,  viz.,  poverty  in 
spirit. 

As  the  passage  under  consideration  describes  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  principles,  power,  and 
graces,  so  Matt.  x.  details  its  organization,  which 
marks  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ. 

2.  The  contrast  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Covenant  is  here  strikingly  brought  out, — (a)  In  its 
representations  and  outward  manifestation :  Moses 
and  Christ. — Mount  Sinai  in  the  rocky  wilderness, 
and  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  in  the  midst  of  a  popu 
lous  district  in  the  Holy  Land. — Moses  alone,  con 
cealed  from  view  by  the  clouds  of  an  awful  thunder 
storm  ;  Christ  surrounded  by  His  disciples,  and  sit 
ting  among  them. — Mount  Sinai,  with  bounds  set 
about  it,  and  the  people  at  a  distance  ;  the  Mount  of 
Beatitudes  encompassed  by  multitudes. — In  the  one 
case,  the  people  fleeing  from  the  mountain ;  in  the 
other,  crowding  toward  its  summit,  and  waiting  on 
its  ridge.  (6)  In  its  essential  characteristics :  Moses 
received  the  law  from  Jehovah  by  the  ministry  of 
angels,  while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy ;  but  Christ  brought 
it  forth  from  the  depths  of  His  theanthropic  heart, 
in  full  and  calm  consciousness. — The  law  of  Moses 
written  upon  tablets  of  stone,  the  word  of  Christ  on 
the  hearts  of  His  disciples. — In  the  one  case,  thunder 
and  lightnings ;  in  the  other,  only  beatitudes. — In 
the  one  case,  successive  demands,  each  isolated,  and 
each  taking  away  all  hope  of  life  ;  in  the  other,  suc 
cessive  blessings,  connected  together  and  creative, 
almost  like  the  six  days  of  creation. — In  the  one  case, 
the  first  tables  of  the  law  broken  in  pieces  by  Moses, 
in  his  wrath  at  the  apostasy  of  the  people,  and  other 
tables  substituted  with  sacrificial  injunctions,  stricter 
than  the  former ;  in  the  other  case,  the  first  sermon 
delivered  on  the  Mount,  and  at  its  second  delivery, 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  peo 
ple. — In  the  one  case,  everything  from  without,  hi 
the  objective  form  of  outward  commandments  ;  in 
the  other,  everything  committed  to  the  heart — every 
thing  from  within,  wafted,  so  to  speak,  in  the  life- 
giving  breezes  of  the  holy  mountain. — In  the  one 
case,  the  ancient  Gospel-promise  transformed  into 
law  ;  in  "the  other,  even  the  law  with  its  demands — 
such  as  poverty  of  spirit,  etc. — transformed  into  Gos 
pel. — In  the  one  case,  the  theocracy  founded  in  the 
shadows  of  the  letter  ;  in  the  other,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  reality  and  life  of  the  Spirit,  (c)  In 
its  results :  Sinai  was  adapted  to  a  particular  era,  to 
a  particular  nation,  and  for  a  definite  educational 
purpose.*  But  the  word  of  Christ  equally  applies  to 

*  We  note  here,  how  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Coccefus 
ndepradeutly  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  :  "The  usages 
aud  ceremonies  which  Moses  instituted,  appear  to  have  been 
luperadcV.l  to  its  spiritual  worship,  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  that  religion  to  a  certain  climate,  and  to  the  pecu 
liar  state  of  the  Jewish  people.  They  served  rather  as  the 
zurb  of  that  religion,  than  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  it," 
We  should  rather  say,  that  they  were  the  legal  and  symbol 
ical  form  of  that  religion, — a  form  in  which  even  the  moral 
law  wus  cloth«d. 


all  times  and  to  all  peoplec,  being  the  guide  10  salva* 
tion. — Tin-  l;iw  let-nties  the  people,  and  makes  them 
flee ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  addresses  itself  tc 
their  hearts,  and  draws  them  to  the  Lord. 

8.  There  is  an  obvious  eonneetiuii  between  th« 
Mount  of  Beatitudes  and  the  other  holy  mountains 
The  first  beatitude  (that  of  the  poor  in  spirit)  bring? 
us  to  Sinai ;  the  second  and  third  (the  mourning,  and 
the  meek)  point  to  Moriah  and  Zion  ;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  (those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous 
ness,  and  the  merciful)  direct  to  Golgotha,  in  its  two 
fold  import  (as  the  Mount  of  the  Curse  and  that 
of  Reconciliation) ;  while  the  sixth  and  seventh  re 
mind  us  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
of  Bethany  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  also  of  Mount 
Tabor. 

4.  It  were  a  great  mistake  to  place  the  seven  be 
atitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  the  same 
category  with  the  ten  commandments  of  the  law. 
This  were  not  to  enrich,  but  to  make  them  all  the 
poorer.     Their  fulness  consists  in  this,  that  each  of 
these  beatitudes  comprises  all  the  ten  commandments, 
only  from  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  point 
of  view,  as  summed  up  in  the  law  of  the  Spirit.   Even 
the  first  quality  of  poverty  hi  spirit  comprises  Mount 
Sinai,  with  all ,  its  commandments,  inasmuch  as  this 
state  of  feeling  is  the  aim,  the  object,  the  spiritual 
effect,  and  the  substance  of  the  entire  legislation ; 
and  hence,  also,  the  germ  of  the  whole  new  life.     It 
is  impossible  to  feel  poor  in  spirit,  without  at  the 
same  time  longing  for  the  riches  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Hence  we  draw  the 
following  inferences  as  to  the  succession  of  the  beat 
itudes:  (1)  Each  new  stage  contains  again  the  first 
stage  in  a  new  form.  (2)  Each  new  stage  preserves  all 
the  former  stages.     (3)  In  the  last,  they  are  summed 
up  and  presented  under  the  form  of  life  which  has 
attained  its  perfection.     For,  first,  it  is  evident  that 
the  seven  beatitudes  are  in  reality  only  one  beatitude. 
Secondly,  the  seven  graces  or  spiritual  states  consti 
tute  one  grand  direction  in  reference  to  God  and  to 
our  neighbor,  even  the  direction  of  the  heart  unto 
truth.     Lastly,  the  seven  promises  are  not  seven  dis 
tinct  elements,  but  seven   successive   forms   under 
which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  presented.     Under 
the  first  form,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself  is  pre 
sented,  but  mainly  objectively ;  while  in  the   last 
form  it  reappears,  but  this  tune  mainly  subjectively, 
as  finally  possessed  by  the  saints. 

5.  The  following  contrasts   exhibit  the  relation 
between  the  apparent  descent,  and  the  actual  ascent 
of  souls,  as  presented  in  the  seven  beatitudes. 


(1)  T^  be  poor  in  spirit,  and 


(2)  To  mourn  without  mea 
sure, 

(3)  Meekly  to  bear  injustice 
upon  earth, 

(4)  To  hunger  and  thirst  in 
spirit     after     righteous 
ness  (to  bear  the  judg 
ment  of  God), 

(5)  In  the  service  of  mercy, 
to  devote  our  life  to  the 
wants  of  the  world, 

(6)  Purity  of  heart:  absolute 
renunciation  of  the  world, 
death  of  our  own  will, 

(7)  To  be  peacemakers.    To 
be    sent    and    cast    into 
every  burning  controver- 


— To  possess  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  the  object  set 
before  us,  or  as  possession 
of  the  heart. 

—To  be  comforted  without 
measure. 

— To  obtain  the  dominion  of 
the  earth  by  spiritual  tri 
umphs. 

—To  be  satisfied  in  the  hiah- 
est  sense,  and  absolutely 
(to  obtain  food  and  drink). 

—To  rest  in  the  bosom  of  in 
finite  mercy. 

—To  behold  God.  Absolut4 
possession  of  all  in  this  vis 
ion  of  God.  Blessed  enjoy- 
inent  of  this  vision. 

— The  glory  and  beauty  of 
the  sons  of  God,  or  of  thow 
who  are  princes  in  His  etw 
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sv  of  the  world.    To  de-       nal  kingdom.  The  vehicles 
scene!  as  mediators  to  the        of  the  blessing  which  corn- 
very  gates  of  hell,  eth  from  God.    Transform 
ed  into  the  image  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

To  sutler  for  'righteousness'  —Actual  inward  possession 
sakc  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Tu  inffer  for  Christ's  sake,  —A  new  world  :  the  eternal 
inheritance,  the  great  re 
ward  in  heaven. 

6.  The  paradox  exhibited   in  these  contrasting 
Statements,  which  probably  comes  out  most  distinct 
ly  in  the  first  beatitude,  indicates  the  relationship  be 
tween  Christianity  and  the  world,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  world  generally.     Christianity  itself  is  that 
"  foolishness  of  God  "  which  is  wiser  than  the  wis 
dom  of  this  world,  and    that  truth  of  God  which 
sweeps  away  the  delusive  appearances  of  the  world 
(comp.  1  Cor.  i.  17,  etc.). 

7.  It  is  evident  that  the  seven  stages  here  de 
scribed  may  be  arranged  under  twice  three  stages, 
based  upon  poverty  in  spirit,  and  indicating  a  three 
fold  relationship  toward  God  and  toward  the  world : 
1,  religious  and  moral  relationship  to  God :  mourn 
ing,  hungering,  and  thirsting;  purity  of  heart;    2, 
moral  and  religious  relationship  toward  the  world : 
meekness,  mercy,  peacemaking.     But  besides,  ^  it  is 
important  to  notice  how  each  of  these  stages  is  al 
ways  the  result  of  that  which  precedes  it._  Thus  pov 
erty  in  spirit  leads  to  mourning ;  mourning  renders 
meek ;  meekness  obtains  a  view  of  eternal  righteous 
ness;  hungering  and  thirsting  after  this  righteous 
ness  renders  infinitely  merciful  and  compassionate ; 
mercy  surrenders  everything,  renounces  all,  and  thus 
becomes  purity  of  heart,  which  surrenders  all,  and 
devotes  all.     Purity  of  heart  is  the  disposition  requi 
site  for  the  Divine  commission  of  bringing  peace  into 
the  world.     The  peacemakers  necessarily  suffer  for 
righteousness'  sake  (Isa.  lii.  7) ;  and  in  measure  as 
they  apprehend  the  kingdom  of  love  in  its  essential 
features,  will  they  see  and  understand  that  all  is  but 
Buffering  for  Christ's  sake. 

This  progress  from  poverty  in  spirit  to  the  high 
est  stage  of  peacemaking  and  suffering  for  Christ's 
sake,  is  the  effect  of  Divine  grace  acting  upon  and 
influencing  the  soul  which  is  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  spiritual  poverty. ,  Accordingly,  the  first  effect  of 
beholding  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  to  mourn. — 
Similarly,  to  be  really  comforted,  leads  to  meekness. 
— The  consciousness  of  special  victory  achieved  by 
bearing  wrong,  issues  in  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness.— Those  who  are  satisfied  are  merciful 
etc. 

8.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  embodie?  tl 
spiritual  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  all  its 
bearings  and  aspects,  may  be  compared  with  other 
forms  of  religious  and  moral  legislation.  In  the  passage 
succeeding  it,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  this 
new  form  of  the  eternal  law  and  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  Not  that  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  rectification,  but  a  harmo 
nious  development,  the  continuation  and  application 
of  the  law  of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant ;  while  th 
contrast  with  traditionalism  is  strongly  and  markedl 
brought  out.  (On  the  relation  between  the  Sermo 
on  the  Mount  and  the  sayings  of  heathen  sages 
comp.  Tholuck's  Commentary.  On  the  false  applica 
tion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  civic  and  poli 
ical  relationship,  by  Quakers  and  other  sectaries 
comp.  Stier's  Discourses  of  Jesus.) 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
Glorious   accomplishment   of  the   prediction  of 
Moses :  "  A  Prophet  like  unto  me,"  etc. ;  Deut.  xviii 
5. — Mount  Sinai,  and  the  obscure,  unknown  Mount 
f  Beatitudes. — The  sacred  mountains. — Import  of 
ic  expression :  "  He  went  up  into  a  mountain."  *— 
he  law  of  the  letter  spiritually  explained,  and  the 
aw  of  the  Spirit  expressed  in  the  letter.— Outward 
nd  inward  tradition :  Cain  and  Abel,  Ishmael  and 
saac,  Esau  and  Jacob,  Caiaphas  and  Christ. — Tho 
rst  and  the  second  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the 
isciples  and  the  people.— The  place  whence  Christ 
aught,  a  symbol  of  Christian  teaching:  1.  A  stone 
n  the  summit  (let  our  doctrine  be  simple) ;  2.  the 
ummit  of  a  mountain  (let  our  doctrine  be  exalted) ; 
.  a  place  of  prayer  (let  it  be  holy,  derived  from  hca- 
en) ;  4.  a  place  of  pilgrimage  (let  it  be  from  life,  and 
or  life). — "  He  opened  His  mouth : "  this  the  comple- 
,on  of  revelation.f — The  Old  Covenant  with  its  ten 
ommandments  ;  the  New  with  its  seven  beatitudes. 
— The  law  given  by  Moses  :  grace  and  truth  appear- 
d  by  Jesus  Christ. — The  one  beatitude  of  Christiana 
nfolding  into  seven  beatitudes. — "  Blessed  are :  "  we 
must  be  blessed  in  order  to  become  blessed. — Neces- 
ity  of  a  state  of  grace  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     1. 
>uch  a  state  is  the  condition  of  further  attainments. 
2.  It  precedes  all  gracious  action. — The  seven  beati- 
udes  marking  deepening  humiliation. — The    seven 
Beatitudes  marking  growing  exaltation. — Correspon- 
lence  of  this  humiliation  and  exaltation. — "Blessed  are 
he  poor  in  spirit :  for,"  etc.    (Similarly  each  of  the 
ither  beatitudes  by  itself  furnishing  a  theme  for  pre- 
ious  meditation.)— The  kingdom  of  heaven  in   ita 
;rand  outlines :  comfort,  gain,  satisfaction,  enjoyment 
jf  mercy,  vision  of  God,  adoption  into  the  family  of 
God. — Or  again,  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  of  joy ; 
of  love  and  of  meekness;  of  righteousness  ;  of  mer 
cy  ;  of  blessed  knowledge  ;  of  heavenly  peacemaking 
md  of  glory. — Poverty  in  spirit  the  fruit  of  the  law 
of  the  Old  Covenant),  and  the  germ  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  New  Covenant).— The  crowning  glory  of  the 
aw  is  poverty  in  spirit. — The  triumph  of  the   law 
consists  in  that  it  makes  poor ;  that  of  the  Gospel, 
n  that  it  makes  rich.— A  well-marked  and  definite 
state  consists  in  a  definite  and  well-marked  tendency 
of  mind  and  heart :  poverty  in  spirit  is  longing  for 
the  entire  kingdom  of  heaven.— A  view  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  hi  its  nearness  leads  to  mourning. — 
He  who  has  been  comforted  by  a  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  becomes  meek. — Victory 
over  men  and  the  earth  leads  to  hungering  and  thirst 
ing  after  the  righteousness  of  God. — If  we  have  been 
satisfied  in  the  house  of  God,  we  shall  learn  to  be 
merciful. — He  who   reposes  on  eternal  mercy  may 
well  surrender  all,  and  be  pure  in  heart. — One  glimpse 
of  this  vision  of  God  converts  man  into  a  messenger 

*  [Chr.  Wordsworth,  in  Matt.  v.  1 :  "  Christ  had  four  places 
of  spiritual  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  world— all,  in 
a  certain  sense,  exemplary:  1.  ^"  fyw*,  for  fasting  and 
temptation,  conflict  with  Satan.  2.  -rb  upot,  for  prayer, 
teaching,  miraculous  feedinir,  transfiguration,  finally  ascen 
sion.  8.  rb  TtKoiov  (type  of  the  Church),  for  teaching  and 
miracles.  4.  The  garden  of  Gethsemane.  agony."— P.  8.] 

t[Dr.  "Wordsworth,  quoting  from  the  fathers  on  ai/oi£a» 
TO  (r-r&na  oiVoC  :  "He  who  before  had  opened  the  mouth 
of  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets,  now  opens  His  own  mouth,— 
He  who  hud  taught  the  world  by  them  roncrrninj:  Himself 
now  teaches  in  His  own  I'eivon-God  with  us.  and  He  de 
livers  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  perfect  code  of  Chrl» 
tianDuty."-P  8.] 
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of  peace.  1 .  He  has  seen  the  peace  of  the  Spirit, 
and  curries  it  to  other  spirits ;  2.  he  has  seen  the 
peace  of  the  blessed,  and  brings  it  to  men ;  '•>.  ho  has 
seen  the  peace  of  nature,  and  introduces  it  into  soci 
ety.— The  children  of  God,  the  image  of  the  Son  of 
God. — The  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
springing  from  a  sevenfold  sense  of  unrighteousness : 
poverty,  mourning,  etc. — To  suffer  for  righteousness' 
sake,  is  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  and  vice  versd. — 
Holy  suffering  the  most  glorious  doing:  1.  As  the 
crown  and  seal  of  every  deed  of  faith ;  2.  as  the  vic 
tory  over  temptation  to  evil-doing ;  3.  as  the  victory 
over  the  evil  deeds  of  men ;  4.  as  a  testimony  to  the 
deed  of  God. — "  Falsely,"  or  "for  My  sake." — It  is 
only  if  we  really  suffer  for  His  sake  that  the  Lord 
charges  Himself  with  it. — Blessed  are  they  which  are 
persecuted  for  Christ's  sake. — Even  revilers  contrib 
ute  to  our  blessedness. — Christians  as  companions  of 
the  prophets,  1.  in  their  sufferings ;  2.  in  their  bless 
edness. — The  persecutions  of  the  world  designed  to 
prepare  believers  for  being  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
the  light  of  the  world.— The  disciples  of  the  Lord, 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  light  of  the  world.— The 
disciples  are  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  1.  by  con 
suming  death,  2.  by  preventing  corruption,  3.  by  pro 
moting  life. — If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor,  nothing 
can  remedy  the  evil ;  so  also  with  a  dead  profession, 
and  a  dead  ministry. — Salt  that  has  lost  its  savor  is 
cast  on  the  great  road  of  life,  as  exemplified,  1.  by 
heathen  antiquity,  2.  by  theocratic  Judaism,  3.  by 
mediaeval  traditionalism. — The  disciples  of  the  Lord 
the  light  of  the  world  through  the  great  light  of  hea 
ven. — Only  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  can  we  diffuse 
light.— The  Church  of  God  a  city  set  on  a  hill.— The 
candle  of  the  ministry  in  the  house  of  God. — The 
candle  is  not  to  be  put  under  the  bushel,  but  on  a 
candlestick :  (a)  Not  under  the  bushel  of  the  letter 
merely,  or  of  officialism,  or  of  our  limited  understand 
ing,  or  of  our  narrow  sympathies ;  but  (b)  on  the  can- 
dlestiek  of  a  sound  confession,  of  ecclesiastical  order, 
of  spiritual  liberty,  and  of  a  Christian  life. — The  stake 
of  martyrs  the  lofty  candlestick  of  the  Church. — Let 
your  light  shine,  1.  to  enlighten  men,  2.  to  throw 
light  on  Christian  works,  3.  to  glorify  the  Father  of 
lights  (James  L). — Our  Father  in  heaven  is  glorified 
by  poverty  in  spirit,  1.  because  He  bestows  it ;  2.  be 
cause  it  leads  to  Him ;  3.  because  in  Him  it  obtains 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Star  fee: — Christ  will  give  us  also  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,  Luke  xxi.  15. — A  preacher  must  open  his 
mouth  without  fear  or  hesitation ;  confess  the  truth 
without  being  afraid ;  nor  spare  any  one,  whoever 
he  be,  Isa.  Iviii.  1. — The  larger  the  audience,  and 
the  more  anxious  it  is,  the  more  gladly  should  the 
preacher  open  his  mouth. — It  ought  to  be  the  great 
concern  of  man  to  obtain  eternal  life,  Phil,  ii.  12. — 
By  pride  have  we  fallen  from  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  by  humility  must  we  again  enter  it,  James  iv.  10. 
— God  bestows  all  in  return  for  all,  or  rather,  in  re 
turn  for  nothing. — The  greater  our  faith,  the  deeper 
our  humility. — The  more  wretched  a  man  is  in  his 
own  eyes,  the  more  exalted  and  acceptable  is  he  in 
the  sight  of  God. — Sufferings  borne  for  the  sake  of 
God,  and  tears  shed  for  our  own  sins  and  for  those 
of  our  neighbors  (Ps.  cxix.  136)  are  the  well-spring 
of  true  comfort,  Isa.  Ixi.  3. — The  comfort  of  man 
OTily  increases  our  sorrow,  Job  xvi.  2  ;  but  Divine 
consolation  makes  the  heart  joyous  and  assured,  Ps. 
xciv.  19.—  Meekness  builds  up,  while  hot  and  rash 
zeal  pulls  down. — The  ungodly  have  no  title  to  their 
possessions  in  this  world,  and  death  shall  at  last  de 


prive  them  of  all,  Ps.  xlix.  16. — Luther:  When 
real  hunger  and  earnestness  are  awanting,  fair  ap. 
pcarances  will  lead  to  no  result. — True  hunger  seek* 
for  that  which  affords  nourishment  and  satisfaction. 
— Whoever  showeth  mercy  shall  obtain  fresh  mercy 
from  God. — You  forgive  a  small  error,  but  God  will 
forgive  all  your  sins.  But  woe  to  the  unmerciful, 
James  ii.  13;  Matt.  xxv.  42;  Luke  xvi.  25. — By  na 
ture  no  man  is  pure  in  heart,  Jcr.  xvii.  9  ;  (Jen.  viii. 
21 ;  Prov.  xx.  9:  God  creates  it  in  us,  Ps.  Ii.  10.— 
Without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,  Heb. 
xii.  14. — Happy  he  who,  having  been  born  blind,  ob 
tains  his  sight;  but  more  blessed  by  far  the  man 
who,  being  born  spiritually  blind,  is  enabled 
to  see  God,  Rev.  iii.  17,  18.— Those  who  love  to 
quarrel,  to  dispute,  and  to  make  strife,  arc  the  chil 
dren  of  the  devil. — It  is  a  sign  that  we  are  the  chil 
dren  of  God,  if  we  love  peace  and  advance  it. — No! 
only  what  we  do,  but  what  we  suffer,  is  a  fruit  of 
faith,  Heb.  xi.  33,  36. — Believers  are  hated,  reviled, 
and  persecuted  on  account  of  the  things  for  which 
they  should  be  loved  and  blessed,  John  x.  32. 
— Persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  has  a  great 
reward. — The  more  painful  to  flesh  and  blood 
the  preaching  of  the  cross,  the  more  readily 
should  it  be  received,  Luke  ix.  44. — Luther: 
What  comfort  that  the  Son  of  God  Himself 
calls  us  blessed,  let  whoever  may  speak  ill  of  us ! 
1  Cor.  iv.  3-5. — Christians,  and  especially  ministers, 
must  submit  to  reviling  and  persecution:  this  has 
always  been  the  lot  of  the  Church ;  nor  is  it  a  good 
sign  when  a  servant  of  God  is  without  it,  Gal.  vi.  12. 
— The  Church  is  preserved  despite  the  fury  of  Satan. 
— Let  persecutors  rage,  since  Christ  offers  us  such 
blessed  comfort. — He  who  in  his  inmost  heart  re 
joices  not  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  not  worthy  of 
Him,  James  i.  2. — To  be  reviled  and  persecuted  by 
the  world  for  conscience'  sake,  is  to  be  commended 
and  crowned,  Rev.  ii.  10. — By  suffering  we  enter 
into  communion  with  the  prophets  and  the  Lord  Je 
sus  Himself. — The  inheritance  of  the  saints  is  in 
heaven. — Teachers  are  not  only  to  have  salt  in  them 
selves,  but  also  to  make  right  use  of  their  salt,  so  as 
to  apply  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  the  pun 
gent,  1  Tim.  iv.  16. — When  the  children  and  ser 
vants  of  God  remain  stedfast  under  persecutions, 
they  prove  themselves  good  salt;  but  if  they  give 
way,  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor. — While  attempting 
to  avoid  persecution,  we  shall  all  the  more  expose 
ourselves  to  it. — Believers  should  be  united,  that  the 
world  may  recognize  a"'isible  Church,  Heb.  x.  25. — 
The  eyes  of  all  are  set  upon  religious  men,  especially 
upon  those  who  are  teachers,  and  placed  over  a 
church :  if  they  act  in  accordance  with  their  profes 
sion,  many  are  edified ;  if  otherwise,  the  scandal  is 
all  the  greater,  2  Cor.  vi.  3. — Every  Christian  must 
be  anxious  to  bring  others  to  the  light  and  knowl 
edge  of  the  truth,  Luke  xxii.  32.— A  candle  does 
not  put  itself  upon  a  candlestick,  neither  does  a  min 
ister  take  upon  himself  the  sacred  office,  Eph.  iv.  11. 
— He  who  hides  the  grace  of  sauctification,  shall 
lose  it. — Blessed  the  household  over  which  even  one 
believing  soul  sheds  its  light. — Faith  alone  leads  to 
truly  good  works. — Faith  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  do  good  works :  .t  is  ita 
nature  to  manifest  itself  in  good  works. — The  grand 
object  of  good  works  is  the  glory  of  God,  1  Cor.  x, 
31. 

Lisco : — In  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  possession  of 
the  world  is  attained,  not  by  might,  but  by  meek 
ness. — What  the  sun  is  to  this  world  as  the 'light  o, 
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the  earth,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  should  be  to 
mankind  generally. 

Gerlach : — The  first  four  beatitudes  apply  to  those 
who  are  seeking ;  the  last,  to  those  who. know  how 
to  preserve  what  they  have  found. — The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  Possession  of  his  inheritance 
commences,  spiritually,  immediately,  since  all  things 
belong  to  believers,  and  all  contributes  to  their 
salvation  (1  Cor.  iii.  21-23 ;  Rom.  viii.  28).  But  it 
»lso  literally  commences  on  earth,  since  the  Church 
Df  God  outlasts  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  (Dan. 
rii.  17,  18),  and  is  destined  to  become  the  most  ex 
tensive  kingdom  of  this  world.  Lastly,  it  shall  be 
fully  accomplished,  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life, 
shall  appear,  and  we  shall  appear  with  Him  in 
glory. — The  highest  reward  of  love  to  God,  is  the 
love  of  God. — If  salt  is  pungent,  it  is  also  savory ; 
if  light  penetrate  and  reveal,  it  also  quickens  and 
revives :  similarly  the  servants  whom  the  Lord  has 
furnished  for  His  own  work. 

Heubner : — If  we  would  listen  to  the  Saviour,  we 
also  must  ascend  with  Him  from  what  is  earthly  to 
what  is  heavenly. — On  the  manifestations  of  God 
witnessed  in  sacred  mountains. — When  Jesus  opens 
His  mouth  let  us  open  our  hearts. — Luther  on  the 
passage :  These  are  the  three  points  which  go  to 
make  a  good  preacher :  He  must  come  boldly  for 
ward;  2.  he  must  open  his  mouth  before  all  men, 
and  say  something  worth  hearing ;  3.  he  must  know 


when  and  where  to  stop.* — Spiritual  poverty,  Pa 
xxxiv.  19  ;  li.  19  ;  Isa.  xli.  17  ;  liv.  6 ;  Ivii.  15  ;  Ixi.  1 
Ixvi.  2. — Humility  stands  at  the  top  of  all  the  Beati 
tudes. — Luther :  It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  to  mak« 
something  out  of  nothing. — To  be  destitute  of  spiritual 
poverty,  is  to  be  destitute  of  all  practical  religion. — 
Augustine,  Enarr.  in  Ps.  cxxxvi. :  "  multi  flent  fletu 
Babylonio,  quia  et  gaudent  gaudio  Babylonia  Qui 
gaudent  lucris  et  flent  damnis,  utrumque  de  Baby 
lonia  est.  Flere  debes  sed  recordando  Sion." — Let  us 
always  bear  in  mind  Rev.  vii.  17,  and  xxi.  4:  "God 
will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes."  But  how 
can  we  hope  to  enjoy  this  blessed  privilege,  if  we 
have  not  actually  shed  tears  on  earth  ? — Spiritual 
hungering  and  thirsting  an  evidence  of  spiritual 
health. — It  is  our  highest  honor  to  bear  the  cross  of 
Christ. — We  shall  be  rendered  perfect  by  enduring 
affliction. — The  gradation  here  indicated  is  absolute 
ly  necessary ;  not  one  of  the  steps  may  safely  be  left 
out.— Vers.  12.  (Pericope.)  The  order  of  grace,  or 
of  beatitude:  1.  It  commences  with  repentance  (vers. 
3-5);  2.  it  rests  on  faith  (ver.  6);  3.  it  requires  con 
tinual  sanctification  (vers.  7-9) ;  4.  it  is  evidenced  by 
suffering  (10-12). 

*  [If  I  remember  rightly,  Luther  once  gave  this  homileti- 
cal  advice  (derived  from  the  words:  He,  opened  Hi*  mouth) 
in  a  more  pointed  form  than  lletibn.-r,  viz. :  Tritt  frisch 
auf;  thu  '*  Maul  auf;  hbr  laid  auf!  i.  e.,  "Get  up  I  d- 
ly;  open  the  mouth  widely;  be  done  quickly." — P.  8.] 


n. 

The  doctrine  and  righteousness  of  Christ  the  genuine  development  and  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  being  the  true  and  absolute  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  contradistinction  to  spurious  traditionalism, 
or  the  ossification  and  perversion  of  the  law  exhibited  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes, 
in  respect  both  of  their  teaching  and  in  their  practice.  Christ  and  Moses ;  Christ  and  traditionalisv. 
—Descent  from  the  Mount  of  Divine  Revelation  to  the  arbitrary  dispensations  and  ordinances  of  mat . 
Ch.  v.  17-ch.  vii.  6. 

(Ch.  v.  20-26,  the  Gospel  for  the  6th  Sunday  after  Trinity.— Ch.  vL  24-34,  the  Gospel  for  the  15th  Sunday 

after  Trinity.) 


.     Christ  and  the  Law  ;  or,  Christ  the  absolute  fulfilment. 
CHAPTER  V.  1Y-19. 

1 7  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to 

18  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.     For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 

19  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.     Whosoever  there 
fore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the 
same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

and  custom — to  be  accustomed,  to  think,  to  imagin. 
(to  suppose  according  to  custom).  Hence  the  expres 
sion  here  points  to  a  legal  prejudice:  Do  not  sup 
pose  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law.* 

The  connection  between  this  and  what  precedes,  is 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  17.  Think  not,  /u$j  voniff-nrf . — The 
choice  of  the  expression,  voni&u',  in  connection  with 
the  word  v6/j.os  immediately  following,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  verb  implies :  to  recognize  as  use 


*  [German :  das  Ge*etz  zu  entsetze?>.  which  might  per 
be  rendered:  to  ttlegalize  or  to  outlaw  tht  law.— P.  S.J 


CTIAP.  V.  17-19. 
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evident,  although  Meyer  denies  it.  Immediately  be 
fore,  Jesus  had  spoken  of  persecution  for  righlcous- 
Dess'  sake  and  for  His  sake.  This  implied  a  con 
trast  between  His  righteousness  and  that  of  the  Pha 
risees  and  scribes.  Accordingly,  the  question  would 
naturally  arise  as  to  the  relation  between  His  doc 
trine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  law,  and  the 
Old  Testament  gem-rally,  since  the  disciples  could 
not,  at  the  time,  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  con 
trast  between  Jewish  traditionalism  and  the  law  of 
Moses.  Evidently  the  prejudice  might  arise  in  their 
minds,  that  Jesus  intended  to  destroy  the  law. 

This  difficulty  is  immediately  met  by  the  declara 
tion,  that  lie  was  come,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil  the  law ;  nay  that  he  was  Himself  its  fulfil 
ment,  and  that  not  merely  in  respect  of  its  types, 
but  of  all  the  symbols  of  truth  which  were  afloat 
among  men,  whether  specially  Jewish,  or  in  heathen 
religions,  or  even  of  those  presented  by  history  and 
nature  generally.  Still,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Matthew  always  chiefly  points  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  Christ.  The  idea  of  an  abso 
lute  fulfilment  of  all  types,  is  brought  out  in  the  Gos 
pel  by  John. 

The  law,  or  the  prophets. — Not  merely  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  book,  or  the  prophets  as  the  other 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  the  gradual 
spiritual  development  of  Old  Testament  revelation 
which  they  embody.  The  V\  is  never  used  for  *ca/, 
but  always  as  a  particle  of  distinction  (comp.  Winer, 
Gram,  of  the  N.  T. ;  Fritzsche  ad  Marc:,  p.  276  sqq.). 
"  In  the  present  instance  it  means,  td  abrogate  the 
one,  or  the  other."  The  Jews  were  guilty  of  vari 
ous  kinds  of  abrogation  of  the  law.  The  Sad- 
ducees  destroyed  the  prophets,  the  Pharisees  the 
law,  the  Essenes,  in  part,  both  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  But  Christ  preserved  the  Old  Testament 
iu  all  its  entirety,  and  fulfilled  it  in  its  deepest  mean 
ing.  As  everywhere  else,  so  here,  the  word  v  6  n  o  s 
refers  to  the  whole  law,  and  not  merely  to  the  Deca 
logue  ;  although  we  recognize  in  the  Old  Testament 
a  manifest  distinction  between  the  moral  law,  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  the  national  or  civil  law.  The 
ceremonial  was  intended  to  supplement  the  moral 
law;  while  the  civil  law  supplemented  both,  and 
formed  their  basis.  "  The  special  quotations  from 
the  moral  law  which  are  afterward  adduced  by  the 
Saviour,  are  only  intended  as  examples  of  the  whole 
law  (or  of  what  was  most  important) — consisting  of 
some  of  those  moral  precepts  which  would  most 
readily  occur  in  the  circumstances.  He  fulfilled  the 
whole  law, — not  the  smallest  ceremonial  or  national 
ordinance  being  destroyed  in  its  ultimate  idea,  while 
everything  which  the  law  prescribed,  and  of  which 
the  ancient  ordinances  were  only  the  o-roixfTa,  was 
carried  out  to  its  full  ideal"  (Meyer).  "The  ex 
pression,  rows  irpo<f)T)Toy,  cannot  possibly  refer 
to  the  predictions  contained  in  their  writings  (the 
Greek  Fathers :  Beza,  Calovius,  and  others, — among 
them,  Tholuck  and  Neander),  as  nobody  would 
imagine  that  the  Messiah  would  destroy  (hem. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  pd,uot  (comp.  also  ch. 
vii.  12;  xxii.  40),  it  must  refer  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  prophetic  writings."  But  carnal  Judaizers  might 
regard  the  contrast  between  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
their  fanciful  and  secularized  views  of  what  the  lan 
guage  of  the  prophets  conveyed,  as  destroying  not 
only  the  law,  but  the  prophets. 

To  destroy,  KOToXOffo*, — in  the  sense  of  ab 
rogating,  a  revolutionary  destruction  of  existing  in 
stitutions. 


But  to  fulfil,  aAAek   wArjpwffai. — The  expreft 

sion  is  diltrrently  interj)reted,  as  meaning:  1.  actuallj 
to  fulfil  (Eisner,  Wolf,  Hleek,  and  others);  2.  tc 
complete  doctrinally,  r=  TfA*ici<rcu,  to  interpret  mor< 
fully,  to  perfect,  i.  >•.,  to  bring  out  its  spiritual  mean 
ing  (Liglitl'oot,  Hammond,  etc.);  -i.  combining  tha 
two  views:  to  make  perfect  as  doctrine,  and  to  ex 
hibit  perfectly  in  the  life.  In  adopting  the  lattei 
interpretation,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  thil 
TrAfpoxm  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  that 
an  imperfect  revelation  was  to  be  completed,  but  that 
a  preliminary  and  typical  revelation  was  to  be  pre 
sented  in  all  its  fulness,  and  completely  realized  by 
word  and  deed.  [Dr.  Wordsworth  :  "  Christ  fulfilled 
the  law  and  the  prophets  by  obedience,  by  accom 
plishment  of  types,  ceremonies,  rites,  and  prophecies, 
and  by  explaining,  spiritualizing,  elevating,  enlarg 
ing,  and  perfecting  the  moral  law,  by  writing  it  on 
the  heart,  and  by  giving  grace  to  obey  it,  as  well  aa 
an  example  of  obedience,  by  taking  away  its  curse ; 
and  by  the  doctrine  of  free  justification  by  faith 
in  Himself,  which  the  law  prefigured  and  antici 
pated,  but  could  not  give."  Augustine:  "  Ante  Christi 
adventum  lex  jubebat,  non  juvabal ;  post,  et  jubet  et 
juvaf."  Maldonatus :  "  Abolet  non  dissolvetido  sed 
absolvendo,  non  ddendo  sed  pcrficicndo." — P  S.] 

Ver.  18.  For  verily,  aM^  ydp;  -a« 
a  A  TJ  6  ca  y, — a  solemn  asseveration,  used  to  introduce 
important  announcements.  In  such  cases,  St.  John* 
always  repeated  the  word. 

Till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
— 1.  In  the  sense  of  never:  Calvin,  Luther,  Zwin- 
gle,  etc., — heaven  and  earth  being  regarded  as  ever 
lasting:  Baruch  iii.  32,  comp.  Luke  xvi.  17.  2.  To 
the  end  of  the  world :  Paulus,  Tholuck.  The  law  shall 
last  till  a  new  order  of  things  shall  be  introduced. 
Proof :  According  to  the  New  Testament,  heaven  and 
earth  are  to  pass  away.  The  old  and  symbolical 
shape  and  arrangements  of  this  world  shall  pasa 
away  sooner  than  the  old  symbolical  law,  just  as  the 
extremities  of  the  body  di«  before  the  centre,  or  the 
heart.  But  the  law  can  only  pass  away  in  the  letter  by 
being  accomplished  in  the  spirit  and  in  truth.  View 
ed  as  a  shadow  and  type  of  things  to  come,  the  law 
disappears  in  Christ;  but  as  to  its  substance,  it  ia 
part  of  the  word  of  God,  and  as  such  it  abideth  for 
ever,  even  in  heaven. 

The  Iota  refers  to  the  smallest  Hebrew  letter  i ; 
the  tittle,  Kfpaia,  to  a  still  smaller  mark,  by  which 
similar-looking  letters  were  distinguished,  or  else  to 
the  little  dot  inserted  in  the  i.  The  meaning  is, 


*  [The  Edinb.  translator  here  erroneously  substitutes  th« 
Baptitt  for  the  Evnnsrelist  Matthew,  M;irk,  and  Luke,  in 
the  discourses  of  the  Saviour,  uniformly  (in  more  than  60 
passages)  use  the  single  OM^,  while  the  Saviour,  in  the 
Gospel  of  John,  always  (in  24  passages)  uses  the  dvubl* 
a/*ij>/  (a  Hebrew  epizeuxit,  or  emphatic  repetition  of  tha 
same  word,  comp.  "ST2  1NE3).  See  John  i.  51  (K) ;  iii.  3,  5, 
11 ;  v.  19,  24,  25;  vi.  26,  32/47,  53;  viii.  34,  51,  58,  etc.  etc. 
The  uniformity  of  this  usnge  in  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  Stirinur  only,  is  significant.  Tholuck,  Olshausen, 
de  Wette,  and  Meyer  state  the  fact,  hut  attempt  no  explana-. 
tion.  Bengel  (Gnumon  ad  Job.  i.  51)  accounts  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  Saviour  spoke  in  the  naino  of  th*  Father 
and  in  His  own,  and  adds  that  at  the  time  when  the  flrst 
three  Gospels  were  written  it  was  not  yet  seasonable  to  re 
cord  the  double  d^i/,  and  tho  argument  for  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  implied  in  it.  I  venture  to  surest  that  John,  cr 
rather  Christ  himself,  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  II« 
was  the  absolute,  the  personal  Truth,  as  He  says,  Job  a  xir. 
6,  or  the  Amen,  as  He  is  called,  Kev.  iii.  14.  For  no  one  els« 
in  the  N.  T.  ventures  to  use  th'  phrase:  VEEILY  (not  eve» 
once)  I  say  unto  you.— P.  &.] 


no 
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that  the  most  delicate  and  apparently  smallest  de 
terminations  and  distinctions  were  to  be  preserved 
.n  the  delicate  and  finer  outlines  of  spiritual  life. 

Till  all  be  fulfilled.—  Thus  the  law  has  a  two 
fold  termination,  a  negative  and  a  positive.  Nega 
tively,  it  terminates  with  the  old  world  ;  positively, 
it  is  realized  in  the  new  and  spiritual  world,  now  in 
augurated.  Comp.  Luke  xvi.  17. 

Ver.  19.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break. 
Jfj  fa.v  oiiv  Kva-y.  —  In  the  Conj.  Aor.,  indicating 
what  may  take  place  at  some  future  period  (the  pos- 
Bible  futurum  exac/um).  The  term  used  is  \vai/,  not 
KaToAi'o-j?,  since,  according  to  the  Divine  arrange 
ment,  none  could  in  the  old  world  achieve  the  /cora- 
\vaat  of  the  law. 

One  of  these  least  commandments  ;  referring 
to  the  iota  and  tittle.  —  The  expression,  least,  does 
not  apply  to  the  pharisaical  distinction  between 
great  and  small  commandments  (according  to  Wet- 
etein),  but  to  the  difference  made  by  the  Lord  Him 
self,  between  the  law  generally  and  its  iota  and  tittle. 
"  Such  a  person  is  not  entirely  excluded  from  the 
kingdom,  because  his  opposition  is  not  one  of  prin 
ciple,  nor  directed  against  the  law  itself,  but  only 
against  its  minutiae."  —  Meyer. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  humility  and  majesty  of  Christ  in  denning 
his  relation  to  the  law.     He  declares  at  once  his  sub 
ordination  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  his  superiority 
over  it. 

2.  Christ  destroys  nothing  but  sin,  which  indeed 
destroys  itself.     All  that  is  divine  in  this  world,  nay, 
even  all  that  is  truly  human,  He  elevates  and  spirit 
ualizes.     Thus  Christ  is  the  absolute  fulfilment  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  old  world—  and  that, 
both  in  His  life  and  doctrine.     "  All  that  is  transient 
—  it  is  only  a  likeness,  incomplete  here  —  but  reality 
there."  *  —  "  Generally,  and  in  every  respect,  I  have 
come,  not  to  destroy  aught  that  is  right  or  true  :  the 
object  of  My  advent  has  been  to  preserve,  to  carry 
on,  and  to  perfect  every  commencement,  prepara 
tion  for,   and   expectancy  of,  the  kingdom  of  God 
throughout  humanity.     Thus  the  Saviour  lifts  His 
eyes  beyond  Israel  on  the  heathen  world,  for  whose 
sake  also  He  has  come,  and  where  his  advent  marks 
a  fulfilment  of  spiritual  aspirations,  which,  though 
dim,  were  already  in  existence,  and  only  waited  for 
their  unfolding  and  accomplishment.     He  looks  into 
the  depths  of  humanity,  as  opened  up  before  Him, 
and  views  all  history  hi  its  highest  import  as  tending 
toward,  and  as  expectancy  of,  Himself."  —  Stier. 

3.  The  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  prophets  is  im 
plied  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  :  it  has  been  car 
ried  out  in  His  life;   it  is  still  developing  in   His 
Church  ;  and  will  continue  until  it  becomes  perfectly 
manifest  in  the  reappearing  of  Christ,  or  the  mani 
festation  of  the  new  order  of  things,  of  which  He  is 
the  centre. 

4.  "  There  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  its  mere 
letter,  which  is  really  a  transgression  of  the  law,  as 
expressed  in  that  true  saying:  summum  jus,  summa 
iiguria.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  transgression 
Oi  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  may  be  a  fulfilment  of 

•[Allusion  to  the  mysterious  conclusion  of  the  second 
i«4  of  Qrethe's  Faust: 

1  Alles  Yerpnengliche  ist  nur  tin  Gleiehmst  ; 
Das  Unzulae.iiplirlic  hier  irird's  Ercigmss; 
Das  UnbcgreiJUrhe  liter  wird'o  gethan; 
Dot  evil  WcMiche  ziehl  an,  hlnan."—f.  S.] 


its  spirit."— Tholuck  (p.  148).  We  add,  that  there 
is  a  seeming  destruction  of  the  old,  which,  in  reality, 
is  its  fulfilment:  while  its  spurious  preservation  im 
plies  real  destruction. 

5.  The  Lord  here  sets  before  us  the  contrast,  not 
between  entire  opposition  to  the  law  and  its  perfect 
fulfilment,  but  between  partial  opposition  and  per- 
feet  fulfilment.     To  attempt  destroying  the  law  en 
tirely,   were  to  be  an   enemy  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  hence  beyond  its  pale.     But  even  the 
attempt  to  destroy  it  partially  in  its  least,  but,  at 
the   same   time,   most  delicate    injunctions,   brings 
down  the  punishment  of  being  called  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     So  far  as  it  goes,  every  such 
destruction  is  a  revolution,  not  a  reform.     "  He  shall 
be  called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because 
his  spirit  is  least  capacious,  and  because  he  finds  it 
impossible  to   realize   the   life  of  the  law  without 
surrendering   its   special   directions,   and    confining 
himself  to  a  few  abstract  principles." — Leben  Jesu, 
ii.  2,  p.  593. 

6.  The  order  which  Christ  establishes,  is  that  of 
doing  and  teaching,  not  the  reverse.     But  this  order 
of  life  becomes  a  disorder,  where  doing  and  teaching 
have  a  negative  tendency.     If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
do  and  teach  the  law  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  shall  bo 
the  means  by  which  Christ  fulfils  and  accomplishes 
His   regeneration  and  transformation  of  the  world. 
Hence  we  shall  also  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

7.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  recall  to 
mind  the  various  antinomian  tendencies ;  not  merely 
those  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law,  but  such,  when, 
under  the  guise  of  obedience,  the  spirit  of  the  law 
was  contravened.     The  context  shows  that  our  Lord 
referred  to  the  latter  as  well  as  to  the  former.     For 
nothing  is  more  revolutionary  than  rigid  and  tyran 
nical  traditionalism. 

8.  Jesus  carefully  guards  Himself  against  the  sus 
picion  that  He  was  about  violently  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  ancient  theocratic  order 
of  things.     The  same  line  of  argument   was,  at  a 
later  period,  adopted  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  de 
fending  himself  against  a  similar  charge,  Rom.  iii.  31. 
When  Paul  speaks  of  the  abrogation  of  the  law,  he 
always  refers  only  to  its  temporary,  transient,  and 
traditional  form  (Eph.  ii.  15;  Col.  ii.  14).     In  this 
sense  the  law  must  pass  away,  in  order  that  its  real 
nature  as  the  law  of  the  spirit  may  appear. — But  it 
is  important  to  remember,  that  in  this  passage  the 
Lord  passed  over  the  abolition  of  outward  and  tem 
porary  ordinances,  while  He  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  the  antinomian 
expectations  hitherto  entertained,  as  if  the  revela 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  implied  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  law.     We  rather  conceive  tnai  His  argu 
ment  was  mainly  directed  against  the  popular  prej 
udice,  that  He  intended  to  detract  from  the  charac 
ter  and  obligations  of  the  law. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

Even  on  His  first  appearance,  Christ  felt  that  He 
would  be  represented  as  a  rebel  and  destroyer  of  the 
authority  of  the  law. — Against  such  suspicions  He  sol 
emnly  protested. — Christ  has  guarded  His  Gospel  and 
His  Church  from  the  suspicion  of  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies.— The  old  error,  which  seeks  to  identify  the  re 
ligion  of  the  Spirit  with  rebellion,  as  appearing,  1. 
in  the  history  of  Christ;  2.  in  that  of  His  Church.— 
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Ill 


Christ  the  fulfiller  of  the  law.— The  law  and  the 
prophets.— The  absolute  fulfilment :  1.  in  His  doc 
trine ;  2.  in  His  life;  3.  in  His  history;  2  Cor.  i. 
20 ;  Heb.  xiii.  8. — Import  of  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
Rev.  i.  4. — The  law  in  its  essence  is  eternal. — The 
law  must  be  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts:  1.  As  spiritual 
requirement,  which  must  be  spiritually  accomplished ; 
2.  as  an  emblem  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  to  be  real 
ized  by  the  Spirit;  3.  as  a  promise  of  the  Spirit, 
which  the  Spirit  will  fulfil. — Every  sacred  emblem 
has  its  corresponding  reality  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.— Christ  has  fulfilled  the  law:  1.  The  moral 
kw  by  His  obedience;  2.  the  sacrificial  law  by 
His  sufferings ;  3.  the  civil  or  national  law  by  His 
institutions. — Even  the  laws  and  emblems  of  our 
lives  must  become  reality. — The  law  fulfilled  by 
the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  since 
the  Spirit  brings  out,  1.  the  one  grand  principle 
of  the  law,  instead  of  its  many  injunctions;  2. 
the  life  of  the  law  in  the  individual ;  3.  reveals  the 
infinite  depth  of  the  law. — The  law  is  transformed 
and  glorified  in  its  fulfilment. — A  mere  carnal  ob 
servance  of  the  letter  may  in  reality  be  an  abroga 


tion  of  the  law. — To  resist  the  spiiit'ial  infolding  o! 
the  law,  is,  under  the  guise  of  allegiance,  to  rebel 
against  its  authority. — The  Gospel  presents  the  law 
in  its  spiritual  aspect. — He  who,  by  his  interpreta 
tions  of  the  law,  attempts  to  make  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  small,  cannot  himself  be  great  in  the  king 
dom  of  heaven. — Grandeiy  of  free  obedience. — Do« 
ing  and  teaching:  such  is  the  order  of  Christ. — The 
righteousness  of  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes. 

Starkc  .-—The  word  of  God  abideth  for  ever,  Luk< 
xvi.  17. — There  is  no  commandment  of  God  too 
small  to  be  obeyed,  James  ii.  10. 

Gerlach : — The  law  was  essentially  spiritual ;  but 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  Jewish  heart,  it 
was  fenced  in  under  the  Old  Testament  by  outward 
ordinances,  which,  for  the  time,  prevented  the  full 
manifestation  of  its  depth.  Hence,  in  order  to  "  ful 
fil  it,"  Christ  broke  through  the  barriers,  and  thus 
unfolded  its  true  glory ;  while  the  "Pharisees  contra 
vened  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  the  observance  of  its 
letter,  which  in  reality  destroyed,  instead  of  fulfil- 
I  ling  it. 


9,.  Relation  between  the  Doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  Law  ;  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Doctrine  of  th. 
Pharisees  and  Scribes,  or  Jewish  Traditionalism,  as  exhibited  in  Jive  special  instances, — sJiowing  tht 
spurious  in  opposition  to  the  genuine  development  of  the  Law,  its  narrowing  by  the  letter,  and  iit  fulness 
in  the  spirit. 

CHAPTER  V.  20^8. 
(Ch.  V.  20-26,  the  Gospel  for  the  6th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

20  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteoiuness 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

21  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  [to]1  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and 

22  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment :   But  I  say  unto  [to]  you,  That 
whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause   [without  cause]2  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judgment:  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  council :  but  [and]  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 

23  hell  fire.     Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 

24  brother  hath   aught  against  thee ;  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy 

25  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.     Agree  with 
thine  adversary  quickly,  while  thou  art  in  the  way  with  him ;  lest  at  any  time  the  ad 
versary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be 

26  cast  into  prison.     Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence,  till 
thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 

2V          Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  [to]  them  of  old  time,8  Thou  shalt  not  commit 

28  adultery:   But  I  say  unto  [to]  you,  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her 

29  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.     And  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee  [cause  thee  to  offend],  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable  for 
thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be 

30  cast  into  hell.     And  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee  [cause  thee  to  offend],  cut  it  off,  and 
cast  it  from  thee :   for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  tliy  members  should  perish, 

1   and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  [depart,  aTrcXOrj]  into  hell.     It  hath  been 

said,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement: 

3T  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving  [save]   for  the 

cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery :  and  whosoever  shall  many  hoi 

that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery. 
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33  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  [to]  them  of  old  tiire,  Thou  shall 

34  not  forswear  thyself  [swear  falsely],  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths :   But 

35  I  say  unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all;  neither  by  heaven;   for  it  is  God's  throne:  Nor  by 
the  earth ;   for  it  is  his  footstool ;  neither  by  Jerusalem ;  lor  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 

36  King.     Neither  shal*  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair 

37  white  or  black.     But  let  your  communication  [word,  Aoyos]  be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay  nay 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  thcjse  cometh  of  evil. 

38  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  footh: 

39  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 

40  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.     And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take 

41  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.     And  whosoever  shall  compel  [impress] 

42  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain  [two].     Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away. 

43  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate 

44  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,4  and  pray  for  them  which   [who]  despitefully  use  you, 

45  and5  persecute  you;  That  ye  may  be   the   children  of  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in 
heaven :  for  he   maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 

46  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.     For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have 

47  ye  ?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?     And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what 
do  ye  more  than  others  [that  excels,  TI  Tre/no-o-oV]  ?   do  not  even  the  publicans  [the 

48  heathen] 8  so  ?     Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect. 

1  Ver.  21.— [To??  apxaioir,  to  the  ancients,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  fathers,  the  ancient  versions,  and  all  the 
English  versions  from  Wiclif's  to  the  Genevan  incl..  and  also  that  of  Ehaims.     This  is  certainly  much  more  natural  than 
the  rare  and  mostly  questionable  ablative  use  of  the  dative  case,  which  Beza,  in  his  later  editions,  preferred,  ai.d  which 
passed  into  the  E.  V.  of  1611.     Bengel  (Gnomon  in  loc.)  remarks :   "Antitheton,  vobis;   unde  patet,  TO?S   dp^aioiy 
antiquis  (patribus,  tempore  Mosis)  non  esse  casu  sexto:  iaciliorque  est  constructio:  dictum  est  antiquis,  id  est,  ad  anti- 
quo»,  quam  ab  antiquia."    The  word  ep^r/dTj  is  always  followed  in  the  N.  T.  or  the  Septuapint  by  the  substantive  •which 
denotes  the  person  to  it-horn  (not  by  whom)  the  words  were  spoken,  comp.  Eom.  ix.  12,  26 ;  Gal.  iii.  16;  Eev.  vi.  11:  i\.  4. 
Cotnp.  also  Com.— P.  8.] 

2  Ver.  22.— Ei'io),  without  cause,  omitted  by  Cod.  B.,  several  minuscule  MS9.,  translations,  and  fathers.     [Lachmana 
and  Tischendorf  omit  it,  and  Tregelles  marks  it  as  very  doubtful.     Alford  retains  it,  and  there  is  sufficient  ancient  authori 
ty  for  it  to  justify  its  continuance  in  thepopular  translations. — P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  27.— [The  critical  authorities  are  against  TO?S  apxaiots  of  the  text.  rec.  in  this  verse,  and  throw  it  out  of  tb« 
text.    But  Dr.  Lange  retains  it  in  his  transl.    Comp.  vers.  31,  38,  and  43,  where  these  words  are  likewise  omitted. — P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  44.— [The  clauses  of  the  received  text :  "  blew  them  that  eurse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,"  are  marked 
as  doubtful  hy  Griesbucli,  and  omitted  in  the  modern  critical  editions;  but  they  are  genuine  in  the  parallel  passage.  Luke 
vi.  27,  '28.     Hence  Dr.  Lange.  retains  them  here  in  his  translation.— P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  44. — The  words:  "ichich  despitefully  use  you  and  [rwv  iw^pfa^ovrtav  vfj.as  Keif]  are  omitted  by  some 
authorities.  [Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  omit  them,  and  Meyer  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  an  inter- 
polation  from  Luke  vi.  28.— P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  47. — [Dr.  Lange  translates:  die  Heiden,  the  healhen,  following  the  reading:  ol  f&viKoi  (Vulgata:  ethnici), 
which  is  better  authenticated  in  ver.  47  than  Tf\uvai,  publicani.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  ver.  46. 
where  r e \uvai  is  universally  sustained.  See  Tischend.,  Lachm.,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  ad  loc.— P.  S.] 

eration  into  a  common  mode  of  assurance,  or  into 
cursing — as  exhibited  in  the  injunctions  connected 
with  oaths,  fourth  Instance :  Abrogation  of  the  law 
by  the  conversion  of  an  ordinance  of  criminal  law 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  private  vengeance  into  a 
moral  law,  which,  in  reality,  sanctioned  vengeance — 
as  shown  in  the  law  of  retaliation,  fifth  Instance: 
Abolition  of  the  law  by  sectarian  interpretation  and 
false  inferences — as  exhibited  in  connection  with  the 
great  commandment:  '•'•Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh 
bor." 

(2)  In  opposition  to  these  perversions,  we  have 
five  instances  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  the  tea,^ 
ing  of  Christ,  in  each  of  which  the  law  is  traced 
back  to  the  mind  and  heart,  or  to  the  moral  and  re 
ligious  life  generally.  In  the  first  of  the  above  in 
stances,  the  law  is  traced  back  to  the  passion  of 
anger ;  in  the  second,  to  adulterous  desires ;  in  th« 
third,  to  the  sinful  want  of  reverence ;  in  the  fourth, 
to  yielding  to  the  power  of  evil ;  in  the  fifth,  to  sel 
fishness  and  sectarianism,  which  a/e  incompatible 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

General  Remarks  on  the  whole  Section.—- (1)  Real 
abolition  of  the  law  under  guise  of  rendering  its  in 
junctions  more  rigid ;  hedging  in  of  the  law  in  its 
spirituality  and  perfectness  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  resulting  in  perversion  of  doc 
trine  by  converting  the  law  into  a  series  of  outward 
and  finite  ordinances. 

first  Instance:  Abrogation  of  the  law  through 
observance  of  the  letter,  by  the  conversion  of  a  mo 
ral  precept  into  a  purely  civil  law,  thus  secularizing 
it,  and  destroying  its  spirit — as  shown  in  the  tradi 
tions  connected  with  the  commandment:  '"Thou 
shalt  not  kill."  Second  Instance:  Abrogation  of  the 
law  by  weakening  its  force,  and  converting  a  limited 
permission  into  an  encouragement — as  shown  in  the 
traditions  connected  with  the  commandment :  "Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery"  Third  Instance:  Abro 
gation  of  the  law  by  the  perversion  of  a  solemn  assev 
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with  the  requirements  of  universal  love.  In  reference 
to  the  first  of  these  instances,  the  Lord  requireth 
from  us  brotherly  fueling ;  iu  reference  to  the  second, 
He  demrmdeth  sanctity  in  the  relationship  between 
the  sexe.-s;  in  reference  to  the  third,  calm  assurance 
in  the  fear  of  God,  so  that  our  "  yea  be  yea,  and  our 
nay  nay  ;"  in  reference  to  the  fourth,  meekness  and 
mercy,  which  overcometh  injuries;  while  in  refer 
ence  to  the  fifth,  He  points  out  the  infinitude  of 
ove. 

(3)  In  all  these  examples,  Christ  shows  that, 
viewed  as  a  principle,  in  its  true  import  and  bearing, 
the  law  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  letter,  demanding 
not  only  a  definite  outward  compliance,  but  reaching 
also  the  mind  and  heart.  This  boundless  extent  of 
the  law  in  its  application  to  the  inner  man  is  here 
presented  in  a  definite  form,  and  as  special  precepts ; 
which,  however,  must  not  be  interpreted  literally,  but 
regarded  as  so  many  symbols  'designed  to  illustrate 
the  spirituality  and  depth  of  the  law.  Thus  the  car 
nal  literalism  and  perversion  of  truth  which  appear 
in  the  rabbinical  interpretation  of  "  Thou  shal'  not 
kill,"  is  met  by  a  more  literal  yet  infinitely  deeper 
application  of  the  commandment.  The  dull  stupidity 
of  their  literalism  is  met,  so  to  speak,  by  a  certain 
iron>/  of  literaliti/.  Similarly,  the  lustfulness  which 
was  legalized  by  the  cunning  perversion  of  the  com 
mandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, "is,  met 
by  an  uncompromising  demand  of  the  most  complete 
self-denial.  In  opposition  to  the  third  perversion  of 
the  law,  by  which  that  which  was  holy  was  thought 
lessly  and  sinfully  dragged  down,  we  have  here  a  ma 
jestic  prohibition  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  highest 
authority.  Instead  of  the  spirit  of  strife,  fostered  by 
an  abuse  of  the  principle  of  retaliation,  the  Saviour 
inculcates  readiness  to  surrender  even  our  own  rights ; 
while,  lastly,  the  national  pride  and  narrow  sectarian 
ism  of  the  Pharisees  were  to  give  place  to  the  influ 
ences  of  a  love  so  wide,  as  to  break  through  all  the 
narrow  bounds  of  bigotry.  Thus  Jesus  refutes  the 
literalism  of  the  scribes  by  literality ;  and  shows  that 
even  in  its  literal  interpretation,  the  letter  of  the  law 
was  from  the  first  only  the  symbol  of  its  spirit. 

Ver.  20.  Except  your  righteousness  shall 
exceed,  etc.,  ta.v  P.TI  ir * p i<r  a tvcy . — The  general 
idea,  to  be  belter,  or  to  excel,  does  not  exhaust  the  ex 
pression,  which  implies  to  grow  up  beyond  the  right 
eousness  of  the  scribes — to  exceed  it.  The  antithesis 
lies  in  the  statement,  that  the  Pharisees  have  all  their 
reward  here,  while  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  not  only  lasting,  but  extends  to  the  king 
dom  of  glory.  The  word  SiKaioTi'tr;  does  not  merely 
refer  to  righteousness  by  faith,  but  in  general  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  princi 
ple,  both  in  respect  of  doctrine  and  of  life. 

The  directions  here  given  by  the  Lord  are  man 
ifestly  not  intended  by  way  of  improvement  upon 
the  law  (Maldonatus  and  others),  but  as  expressing 
its  true  fulfilment  in  opposition  to  its  destruction  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  At  first  sight,  it  might 
appear  as  if  Christ  were  setting  aside  the  letter  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  while  hi  reality  He  only  refutes  the 
literalism  of  tradition,  by  which  the  true  import  of 
the  law  was  perverted.  Against  every  other  abroga 
tion  of  the  law,  the  Lord  protested  on  every  occasion. 

Ver.  21.  By  them,  or  more  correctly :  To  those 
»f  old,  or  to  the  ancients,  TOJJ  o  p  \aioi  j. — Beza, 
Bchottgen,  [our  authorized  version],  and  others,  ren 
der,  "  by  them  of  old."  But  this  interpretation  is  ev 
idently  strained,  nor  does  it  bring  out  the  antithesis 
In  the  words  of  our  Lord.  "  But  I  say  unto  you." 
8 


They  of  oil,  or  the  ancients,  are  evidently  the  old  re 
cipients  of  tradition,  tin-  .Jewish  synagogue, — not  the 
Lawgiver  himself.  Tim  reference  to  traditionalism 
in  the  word  IppfOriis  peculiarly  apt.  It  were  im 
possible  to  fix  upon  any  one  who  DM  first  propound 
ed  these  traditions  ;  they  rather  originated  from  the 
general  spirit  of  interpretation  common  in  the  syn 
agogue.* 

Thou  shalt  not  kill,  Ex.  xx.  13.— To  this  th« 
traditions  of  the  scribes  added,  "  An  d  whosoever  shaft 
kill,"  etc. — a  gloss  which  destroyed  the  spiritual  and 
moral  character  of  the  law,  and  converted  it  into  a 
rigid  and  merely  external  legal  enactment.  For,  in 
the  addition  made  by  the  scribes,  the  term  kill  man- 
ifestly  referred  only  to  actual  murder ;  thus  implying 
that  the  law  itself  applied  only  to  the  outward  act  of 
murder. — Shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment : 
Kpi<Ttt,  which,  according  to  ver.  22,  was  subject  to 
the  Sanhedrim.  Every  town  had  such  a  local  court, 
the  Council  of  Seven  (consisting,  according  to  the 
rabbins,  of  twenty-three  members),  which  had  the 
power  of  pronouncing  sentence  upon  crimes,  and  of 
inflicting  execution  by  the  sword  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8, 
14;  Deut.  xvi.  18).  The  Sanhedrim,  or  the  Council 
of  Seventy,  alone  had  authority  to  pronounce  sen 
tence  of  stoning,  or  to  adjudicate  in  cases  of  grievous 
heresy  and  of  blasphemy. 

Ver.  22.  The  word  e  tKrj  (omitted  in  Cod.  B,  and 
by  some  of  the  Fathers)  is  not  of  doubtful  authority ; 
at  any  rate,  it  would  have  to  be  mentally  supplied,  as 
the  Scriptures  do  not  condemn  anger  on  proper  occa 
sions,  or  moral  indignation  (see  Eph.  iv.  26  ;  the  ex 
ample  of  the  Lord  and  His  parables),  f  The  passage 
not  only  condemns  unjust  anger,  but  also  the  want  of 
love. — By  the  term  brother,  our  Lord  referred  not 
merely  to  Jews,  but  to  our  neighbors  generally. — Ra- 
ca.  Variously  interpreted  as,  1.  A  mere  interjection 
by  way  of  reproach  ;  2.  Npn")  5  empty  head  I  a  common 
term  of  reproach  at  the  time.  (See  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talm.  ;  also  Ewald,  who  derives  it  from  the  Aramaean 
XSpi  ?  and  renders  it  blackguard.)  3.  From  ?£"}, 
to  spit  out — the  prolonged  imperative :  Spit  out,  used 


*  [Dr.  Alford,  ad  loc. :  "Meyer  (ed.  2)  has  well  observed 
[Dr.  Bengel  did  it  before  him]  that  ippr)Qri  rots  apxaiott 
corresponds  to  \eyo>  8e  ii^v,  and  the  €701  to  the  understood 
subject  of  tpp.  He  has  not,  however,  apprehended  the 
deeper  truth  which  underlies  the  omission  of  the  subject  of 
(pp.,  that  it  was  the  stime  Person  who  said  both.  It  will  be  x 
noticed  that  our  Lord  does  not  here  spe.ik  against  the  abuse 
of  the  IHW  by  tradition,  but  that  every  instance  here  given 
is.eiUier  from  the  l<tw  itself,  or  such  traditional  teaching  <ts 
tens  in  accordance  with  it.  The  contrasts  here  are  not  be 
tween  the  law  mixund erxtood  and  the  law  rightly  under- 
stood,  but  between  tiie  law  and  its  ancient  exposition,  which 
n  their  letter,  and  as  giveu,  were  ntva — and  the  same  CM 
spiritualized,  Trfir^ptantya,  by  Christ ;  not  between  two 
lawgivers,  Moses  and  Christ,  but  between  of  apxaioi  and 
vutis  ;  between  (the  idea  is  Chrysostom's)  the  children  by 
the  same  husband,  of  the  bondwoman  and  of  th« //•««»#- 
num."  Dr.  Wordsworth  :  "rots  ap^aiou — to  those  of  old 
(Chrys.,  Theoph.,  Maldon.,  Beng.),  at  the  beginning  of  God'* 
written  revelation,  contradistinguished  from  iniiv,  '  to 
whom  / now  speak  face  to  face.'  Our  Lord  not  only  opposoi 
the  Pharisaic  corruptions  of  the  decalogue,  but  He  unfold* 
it.  He  gives  the  kernel  of  it,  its  spirit,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  dwelt  only  on  the  letter;  foi  the  letter  (i.  6, 
taken  alone)  killeth,  but  the  spirit  (added  to  it)  giveth  life, 
Rom.  vii.  14  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6."— P.  8.] 

•f[Grotlus,  ad  loo.,  makes  the  appropriate  remark: 
'  Merito  ei/ff;  additum.  Neque  eum  iracundus  eat  quisqoti 
rasci  solet,  sed  qui  oTy  ov  ot"i,  KO.\  f<p'  ofr  o\i  8<r, 
\ov  T)  5fi,  at  Aristoteles  loquitur."— P.  8.J 
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as  an  interjection  to  designate  heretics,  at  whom  it 
was  customary  to  spit.  In  support  of  this  interpre 
tation  it  might  be  argued,  that  the  party  so  reproach 
ed  was  thereby,  as  it  were,  arraigned  before  the  San 
hedrim.— The  word  fool,  (j.  tap  6s,  ^23 ,  indicates  the 
hopeless,  helpless  fool  or  atheist  (Ps.  xiv.).— Shall 
be  in  danger  of  hell  fire,  e  c  o  x  °  *  tar  0.1  «<* 
T^V  ytewav.  Here  the  dative  is  a  wanting,  as 
mention  is  no  longer  made  of  any  tribunal,  but  of  the 
punishment  at  once  awarded  to  such  a  person.  The 
New  Testament  term  ytevva,  or  hell,  must  be  careful 
ly  distinguished  from  the  Jewish  Sheol  or  Hades, 
which  means  merely  the  realm  of  the  dead  or  the  re 
gion  of  the  departed.*  Originally,  DSH  JO3  ,  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom ;  more  precisely,  the  Valley  of  the 
Sons  of  Hinnom,  at  the  southern  declivity  of  Jerusa 
lem.  Afterward,  the  place  where,  during  the  apos 
tasy,  the  service  of  Moloch  was  celebrated,  1  Kings 
xL  7.  King  Josiah  converted  it  into  a  place  of  aborn- 
.  ination,  where  dead  bodies  were  thrown  and  burnt 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  14).  Hence  it  served  as  a  symbol 
of  condemnation,  and  of  the  abode  of  lost  spirits 
(comp.  Lightfoot,  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Juden- 
thum,  and  others). 

Accordingly,  the  following  are,  in  symbolic  lan 
guage,  the  three  gradations  of  punishment : — 

(1)  The  sin  of  anger  without  a  cause— in  danger 
of  the  local  court. 

(2)  The  sin  of  imputing  heresy— in  danger  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  the  highest  spiritual  judicatory. 

(S)  The  sin  of  condemning  one's  neighbor— in  dan 
ger  of  immediate  condemnation. 
These  awards  of  the  Lord  are  evidently  not  harsh 
judgments,  but  in  strict  accordance  with  what  is 
absolutely  right.  He  who  pronounces  judgment  with 
out  cause,  is  justly  liable  to  the  same  judgment  he 
had  pronounced,  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  love 
and  of  truth.  The  expression  t voy.0  $  tffrat  is  pe 
culiarly  apt,  as  meaning,  he  is  liable,  or  justly  subject. 
This  implies,  not  that  he  is  lost  in  these  judgments, 
but  that  he  stands  in  need  of  Divine  grace.  In  His 
explanation  of  the  sixth  commandment,  the  Lord  does 
not  allude  to  actual  murder, — according  to  Meyer — 
because  such  a  crime  could  not  be  supposed  among 
believers,  or,  as  we  think,  because  the  Lord  intended 
to  trace  back  every  action  to  the  state  of  mind  from 
which  it  sprung.  In  that  respect,  he  who  is  angry 
without  cause  stands  on  the  same  level  with  the  mur 
derer,  just  as  lust  in  the  heart  is  in  reality  adultery 
(1  John  iii.  15). 

Vers  23  and  24.  Going  to  the  temple.  There 
fore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar.— If  thou 
art  about  to  bring  an  offering.  In  accordance  with 
the  above  principles,  the  party  who  deems  himself 
offended  is  treated  as  if  he  were  the  offender,  or 
as  debtor  to  his  brother.  In  short,  the  Lord  addres 
ses  Himself  to  offenders  generally.  The  passage 

*[The  English  0.  V.,  as  also  Luther's  German  V.,  have  al 
most  obliterated  the  distinction  between  hM  and  hades 
the  popular  mind,  by  translating  ytevva  and  aSris  alike 
Kett  (ffolle).  The  term  yievva  occurs  12  times  in  the  N. 
T.,  viz.,  Matt.  v.  22,  29.  30;  x.  28;  xviii.  9;  xxiii.  15,  33! 
Mark  ix.  44,  45,  47 ;  Luke  xii.  5  ;  James  iii.  6,  and  is  always 
eorrectly  rendered  hell.  The  term  aSr/s  (sheol,  spirit- 
world,  region  of  the  departed,  underworld^  Todtenrtich, 


Beaches,  1.  That  when  approaching  the  sanctuary,  we 
earn  to  feel  our  personal  guilt.  2.  In  such  case,  it 
is  more  urgent  to  pay  our  brother  the  debt  of  love 
than  to  discharge  our  debt  to  the  temple  ;  since  an 
offering  presented  by  one  who  is  chargeable  with 
wrong  could  not  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  the  moral 
purification  of  man  is  the  great  object  of  the  wore!  ip 
of  God:  see  Matt.  ix.  13  (the  wpSnov  must  be  con 
nected  with  foray  f).—  In  the  ancient  Church,  it  was 
customary  for  members  of  a  family  to  ask  each 
other's  forgiveness  before  going  to  the  table  of  the 


. 

Ver.  25.  Going  to  the  judgment-seat.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  what  preceded.  Agree, 
show  thyself  agreeable,  e  t>  v  o  a>  v,  ready  for  recon 
ciliation,  with  thine  adversary,  or  the  opponent 
in  thy  cause,  —  applying  to  the  legal  accuser,  not  to 
the  devil  (Clement),  nor  to  God  (Augustine),  nor  to 
the  conscience  (Euthymius  Zig.).  It  is  a  mistake  to 


Lord. 


regard  thi 


ere  prudential  rule  (Theophylact, 


Paulus) ;  it  embodies  a  principle  of  moral  right  in 
the  form  of  a  symbolic  ordinance.  Accordingly,  the 
whole  passage,  as  that  about  going  to  the  temple,  has 
a  symbolical  meaning.  The  term  prison,  </>  v  \  a  K  r?, 
does  not  refer  to  purgatory  (Roman  Cath.  interpre 
ters),  but  to  the  full  measure  of  punitive  justice, 
which  may,  indeed,  extend  to  Sheol  (Olshausen: 
"  transition  state  "). 

Ver.  26.  Farthing.— The  word  KoSpaj/TTjy, 
quadrans,  a  quarter  of  an  as,  implies  that  the  debt  is 
exacted  to  the  last  balance.*  Meyer  suggests  that 
fa  y,  till,  indicates  a  term,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
reached. 

Ver.  28.  Whosoever  looketh  upon  a  woman. 
— The  explanation  of  our  Lord  here  follows  immedi 
ately  upon  the  mention  of  the  commandment  in  Ex. 
xx.  14,  to  show  that  the  scribes  applied  the  com 
mandment  only  to  actual  adultery.  But  while  the 
matrimonial  law  of  the  Old  Testament  (although  not 
the  seventh  commandment)  accorded  certain  privi 
leges  to  man  in  his  relation  to  woman  (such  as  the 
permission  of  polygamy  and  of  divorce),  the  Lord 
here  attacks  and  rebukes  chiefly  the  sins  of  man. 

To  lust  after  her,  ir o  b  s  r  b  £iri6v/j.r)ffai  ai>' 
T  $)  s. — "The  word  Tpoy  manifestly  indicates  the  mental 
object  or  aim  "  (Tholuck,  p.  208).  The  statement, 
therefore,  refers  to  intentional  and  conscious,  not  to 
unintentional  desires.f  Even  the  latter  are  sinful ; 
but,  as  Luther  expresses  it,  a  sinful  thought,  without 
the  consent  of  the  mind,  is  not  mortal  sin.  "  Never 
theless  it  is  a  sin,  but  included  in  the  general  forgive 
ness"  (Tholuck,  p.  210).  In  its  strict  grammatical 
bearing,  the  statement  would  imply  that  the  most 
general,  intentional  desire  of  a  carnal  nature,  is  con 
trary  to  the  spirit  of  marriage. — In  his  heart. — The 
heart  as  the  centre  of  life,  and  the  seat  of  feeling  and 
desire. 

Vers.  29  and  30.  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend 
thee.— The  word  a/cai-SaA^i/  refers  to  incitement 
to  sin,  which  leads  to  the  actual  commission  of  it, 
and  not  merely  to  incitement  gei  icrally.  Tbe  eye 
and  the  hand  are  mentioned  as  the  organs  cf  temp- 
tation :  the  former,  as  the  symbol  of  delight  in  look- 

*  [As  KoSpdvriis  is  one  of  the  smallest  denuminfttions  ot 
coin,  the  English  farthing  and  the  Gorman  Hetttr  are  tl,t 


occurs  11  times  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.',  Matt.  xi.  23 ;     precise  equivalents  as  to  meaning,  and  therefore  goixl  cr 
-  Cor.  xv.  55:  !  fations.-V.  S.] 


xvi.  18;  Luke  x.  15;  xvi.  23;  Acts  ii.  27, 
Rev.  i.  18;  vl.  8;  xx.   13,   14,  and  is  inaccurately  rendered  \ 
'hell  in   all  cases  except  1  Cor.  xv.  55,  where  the  authorized  i 
Version  translates  grave.    The  difference  of  the  two  terms 


and  tho  resurrection.— F  8.] 


t[Dr.  Alford,  ad  loc. :  "The  ^Ae^c  Trpos  rb  *«•,<?. 
must  not  be  interpreted  of  the  casual  evil  thought  which  i.l 
checked  by  holy  watchfulness,  but  the  gaziiiff  with  a  ncit 

\  to  feed  that  dc'nre  (for  so  irpbs  r6  with  an  infinitive  niMt 

i  inean)."-P.  8.1 
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ing  (>' use  of  beauty);  the  latter,  as  the  symbol  of 
converse  and  intercourse  (social  feeling,  converse, 
friendship).  The  right  eye  and  the  right  hand,  i.  e., 
according  to  the  popular  view,  the  bent :  in  the  pres 
ent  case,  symbolically  reffrring  to  the  faitvct  view 
and  the  highest  intercourse.  The  injunction  must 
neither  be  taken  literati;/  (Fnl/sche),  nor  as  symbol 
ical  of  self-denial  in  the  right  and  lawful  use  (Grotius), 
bit  as  a  figure  of  absolute  and  painful  renunciation. 

It  is  profitable  for  thee.— This  cutting  off  and 
tearing  out  will  be  useful  to  thee.  The  word  iVa, 
which  follows,  shows  that  tivpfytpft  refers  to  the  pre 
vious  clause. — This  painful  self-denial,  this  seeming 
self-deprivation  of  life  and  enjoyment,  is  real  gain. 
For  in  that  case  only  one  organ  of  life  is  lost  (i.  e., 
only  in  one  particular  aspect)  for  this  world,  while  in 
the  other  the  whole  life — here  indicated  by  the  body 
— is  given  over  to  hell.  The  word  body  is  used  for 
life,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  this  sin. 

Ver.  31.  It  has  been  said,  Whosoever  shall 
put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  writing 
of  divorcement. — Christ  here  first  takes  up  the 
later  perversions  of  the  law  about  divorce,  and  re 
turns  to  the  ordinances  given  by  Moses,  which  He 
then  further  explains  and  develops.  "  According  to 
Dcut.  xxiv.  1,  "C'n  PI*}? — n!'"i:J  5  ' uncleanness,' 
'  matter  of  nakedness,'  something  abominable  in  a 
female — is  admitted  as  a  ground  of  divorce  (Ewald, 
Alterthiimer,  p.  234).  Rabbi  Shammai  and  his  school 
explained  this  as  referring  to  adultery,  while  Hillel 
and  his  school  applied  it  to  anything  displeasing  to 
a  husband  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  8,  23).  Rosen- 
mailer,  Schol.  on  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  sqq.  Rabbi  Akiba 
went  even  further,  and  permitted  divorce  in  case  a  man 
should  meet  with  a  more  pleasing  woman ;  see  Wet- 
Btein."— Meyer.  The  difference  between  the  two  schools 
consisted  not  merely  in  this,  that  while  Shammai  lim 
ited  divorce  to  adultery,  Hillel  allowed  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases  ;  but  that  Shammai  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  criminal  and  legal  cause  for  divorce, 
while  Hillel  left  it  to  the  inclination  of  the  individ 
ual.  The  terms  employed  by  Moses  implied  at  least 
the  germ  of  those  spiritual  views  concerning  mar 
riage  which  were  the  aim  of  the  theocracy.  But 
the  teaching  of  Hillel  destroyed  that  germ,  and  con 
verted  the  law  of  Moses  into  a  cloak  for  adulterous 
lust.  As  the  Lord  shows  in  another  place,  Moses 
allowed  a  bill  of  divorce  in  the  case  of  moral  aberra 
tions  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  in  order  to  limit  the 
number  of  divorces.  The  Rabbins  reversed  the 
meaning  of  the  law  by  saying  Moses  has  command 
ed,  Matt.  xix.  7.  The  practice  of  divorce  was  an 
ancient  and  traditional  custom,  which  Moses  limited 
by  insisting  on  a  definite  motive,  and  on  a  regular 
bill  of  divorce.  Hence,  6y  &i/  aToAiWj?  (according 
to  custom),  Soru  a.voa-ra.(Ttui>  (according  to  the  new 
arrangement  in  Israel).  Its  object  was  not  merely 
to  serve  "  as  evidence  that  the  marriage  had  been 
legally  dissolved,  and  that  the  woman  was  at  lib 
erty  to  marry  another  man "  (Ewald),  but  to  render 
.Uvorce  more  difficult. 

Ver.  32.  Save  for  the  cause  of  fornication, 
rape/crbs  \6yov  iropvtia.*  . — This  exceptional 
ease  is  not  mentioned  in  Mark  x.  1 1,  nor  in  Luke  xvi. 
18  ;  but  occurs  again  in  Matt.  xix.  9  (ft  nij  evl  iropceia), 
and  must  be  supplied  in  the  parallel  passages, — the 
ftiore  50,  as,  according  to  Lev.  xx.  10,  adultery  was  to 
be  punished  with  death.  Calov,  Meyer,  and  others, 
maintain  that  the  mention  of  this  one  ground  of  divorce 
excludes  every  other ;  while  do  Wette  thiuks  that  this 


one  implies  others  also.  But  the  question  is  not  t,o 
simple  as  appears  at  first  sight.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  legislation  of  the  theocracy  and  that  <.f 
the  state  which  is  intermediate  between  Moses  and 
Christ;  and  again,  between  these  two  and  the  spirit 
ual  law  binding  upon  Christians,  and  derived  Iron; 
the  word  of  Christ.  Moses  permitted  a  bill  of  di 
vorce,  not  to  weaken,  but  to  protect  the  marriage  i •»»• 
lationship.  Absolutely  to  forbid  all  divorce,  would 
have  amounted  to  a  practical  sanction  of  the  then 
customary  low  views  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  arid 
to  a  rejection  of  the  spiritual  principles  connected  with 
it.  Hence  Moses  introduced  the  bill  of  divorce,  which 
rendered  separation  difficult,  by  requiring  an  ade 
quate  cause  for  it,  as  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1.  This  arrange 
ment  was  intended  as  a  lever  gradually  to  elevate  tha 
views  of  the  people  from  the  former  customary  laxity 
to  the  spiritual  ideal  ultimately  aimed  at.  It  was  left 
to  the  gradual  development  of  spiritual  life  in  Israel 
more  clearly  to  determine  and  to  settle  the  only  suf 
ficient  motive  for  divorce,  at  which  Moses  had  dark! v 
hinted.  This  Christ  did  when  He  exhibited  the  full 
ideal  of  the  law,  by  the  words  irapticrbs  \oyuv  ir<>?- 
vfia*.  But  the  practical  difficulty  which  the  Stata 
has  to  encounter  in  its  legislation  on  this  point,  ia 
that  it  cannot  anticipate  this  interpretation  of  tho 
Lord  without  raising  the  legal  ordinances  higher  than 
the  idea  of  marriage  commonly  entertained  by  the 
people.  Still,  this  interpretation  must  always  be  the 
goal  aimed  at.  Standing  at  that  goal,  our  Lord  does 
not  refer  to  the  recognition  of  an  actual  divorce,  but 
to  a  positive  divorce,  when  a  man  repudiates  his  wife. 
To  make  such  a  divorce,  is  certainly  not  allowed  ex 
cept  for  the  sake  of  fornication.  But  it  is  another 
question,  whether,  if  the  divorce  is  actually  accom 
plished  by  the  other  party,  we  are  warranted  in  re 
garding  and  accepting  it  as  accomplished.  To  thia 
question  Paul  gives  an  affirmative  reply  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
15.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  question,  Under 
what  circumstances  other  than  fornication  a  divorce 
may  be  regarded  as  actually  accomplished  by  the  se 
ceding  party  ?  In  this  respect,  the  explanations  which 
our  Lord  adds,  may  be  taken  as  a  final  directory. 

Causeth  her  to  commit  adultery — viz.,  by 
contracting  another  marriage.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  actual  adultery  consists  in,  and  dates  from,  the 
re-marriage  of  the  woman  who  had  been  divorced. 
The  following  is  the  state  of  the  case  as  laid  down 
by  the  Lord.  In  the  passage  under  consideration, 
we  are  told  that  he  cameth  her  to  commit  adultery ; 
and  hi  Matt,  xix.,  that  he  who  divorces  a  woman, 
and  marrieth  another,  himself  committeth  adultery. 
In  the  former  case,  the  husband  who  divorces  his 
wife  is  morally  the  cause  of  her  committing  adul 
tery,  and  in  that  respect  even  more  culpable  than 
she".  Still,  the  stigma  of  adultery  is  only  attached  to 
marriage  after  divorce,  or  to  fornication  before  di 
vorce.  This  implies,  that  where  the  guilty  or  the 
divorcing  party  has  not  actually  committed  the  act 
of  adultery  (as  above  defined),  the  other  party  is  in 
Christian  duty  bound  to  wait  in  faith  and  patience. 
This  is  the  intermediate  stage,  or  separation  a  mensa 
ft  thoro,  which  is  the  only  kind  of  divorce  allowed  by 
the  Roman  Church :  another  species  of  legalism,  by 
which  the  words  of  our  Saviour  are  first  converted 
into  a  literal  ordinance,  and  next,  the  letter  of  the 
commandment — the  irapeK-rJ/y  faiyov  iropvfias — itself 
is  annulled.  The  bad  consequences  of  this  arrange 
ment  are  sufficiently  notorious  hi  the  degeneracy  of 
the  marriage  relation  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
especially  in  South  America. 
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"  Our  Lord,"  says  Meyer,  "  does  not  refer  to  the 
case  of  adultery  committed  by  the  man, — there  be- 
in0'  no  occasion  for  it,  since  a  woman,  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  could  not  divorce  her  husband. 
But  the  spirit  of  Christian  ethics  fully  justifies  and 
requires  the  application  of  the  statement  to  the  other 
case."  However,  it  ought  to  be  noted,  that  Christ 
speaks  three  different  times  of  the  sin  of  the  man, 
but  never  of  the  woman:  (1)  Whosoever  looketh  on 
woman,  etc. ;  (2)  whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
jvife,  etc. ;  (3)  whosoever  shall  marry  her  who  is 
divorced,  etc. — Comp.  Heubner,  p.  G8. 

Ver.  33.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 
OVK  tirtopK-hfffis  (swear  falsely) :  Ex,  xx.  7 ; 
Lev.  xix.  12. — In  this  instance,  also,  the  Lord  first 
reverts  to  the  law  as  given  by  Moses,  showing  its 
full  and  spiritual  import,  and  then  condemns  the 
perversions  of  it  introduced  by  traditionalism.  Like 
divorce,  the  practice  of  taking  an  oath  was  an  an 
cient  custom,  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
Considering  it  indispensable  in  civil  causes,  the  legis 
lator  adopted  it  in  his  code  (Ex.  xxii.  11,  comp. 
Heb.  vi.  16),  just  as  he  admitted  divorce.  But  as  all 
license  was  restrained  by  the  enactment  concerning 
the  bill  of  divorce,  so  all  levity  by  the  ordinances 
attaching  to  an  oath,  TIZ.  :  (1)  by  the  condemnation 
of  a  false  oath,  Ex.  xx.  7 ;  Lev.  xix.  12 ;  (2)  by  the 
injunction  to  regard  vows  as  sacred,  and  to  fulfil 
them,  Num.  xxx.  3 ;  (3)  by  the  direction  to  take  an 
oiUh  only  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Deut.  vi.  13. 
Hence,  when  Christ  ordains,  Swear  not  at  ail, 
He  enters  fully  into  the  spirit  of  this  legislation,  and 
fulfils  this  law,  or  carries  it  to  its  ideal.  The  internal 
agreement  between  the  saying  of  the  Lord  and  the 
law  of  Moses  is  evident.  As,  in  the  case  of  the 
law  of  divorce,  Jesus  had  brought  out  the  latent  pro 
hibition  of  Moses,  by  presenting  it  without  the  tem 
porary  and  conditional  permission  attaching  to  it; 
eo  here  also  the  same  latent  prohibition  appears 
when  the  Saviour  carries  out  the  spirit  of  the  limit 
ations  introduced  by  Moses,  which  ultimately  aimed 
at  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  oath.  But  the 
law  of  Moses  was  intended  to  bring  out  the  spiritual 
nature  of  marriage,  and  not  as  absolute  legislation  on 
the  subject.  Similarly,  his  ordinances  concerning 
oaths  were  not  intended  to  abrogate  them  complete 
ly,  but  to  bring  out  the  ultimate  idea  of  an  oath — 
the  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay ! — both  as  before  God.  In 
these  instances,  however,  Christ  aims  not  merely 
after  a  negative,  but  after  a  positive  result,— in  the 
present  case,  to  introduce  the  oath  in  its  spiritual 
aspect.  Accordingly,  He  now  shows  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  practice  common  among  the 
Jews.  This  consists  not  merely  in  the  fact,  that 
what  had  been  sanctioned  for  judicial  procedure  was 
now  used  in  every-day  life,  but  also  in  the  introduc 
tion  of  additional  asseverations  and  of  self-impreca 
tions  in  the  common  mode  of  taking  oaths,  0^000.1. 
These  asseverations  by  heaven,  by  earth,  etc. — this 
pledging  as  it  were  of  things  over  which  we  have  no 
control — are  manifestly  sinful.  In  a  certain  sense, 
they  convert  an  oath  into  a  curse.  Hence,  rendering 
the  words  of  Christ  according  to  their  import,  we 
might  almost  translate  them :  But  I  say  unto  you, 
Curse  not,  not  at  all !  Since  the  oath,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  had  thus  degenerated,  and  been 
almost  completely  perverted,  it  was  to  cease,  but 
only  ha  order  to  give  place  to  what  was  implied  in 
the  true  idea  of  the  oath — the  calm  and  solemn  at 
testation  :  yea,  yea ;  nay,  nay ;  as  in  the  presence  of 
Uod.  The  relation  in  which  the  Christian  State  and 


the  Christian  citizen  stand  to  this  absolute  spirit  ua 
law,  is  the  same  as  we  formerly  noticed  in  reference 
to  marriage.  So  far  as  our  own  personal  conduct  ia 
concerned,  we  are  to  adopt  in  the  fullest  sense  the 
New  Testament  direction  (James  v.  12);  it  is  tht 
duty  of  the  State  to  aim  after  realizing  the  ideal 
here  set  before  it,  while  the  Christian  citizen  is  bound 
humbly  to  submit.  (In  this,  and  in  similar  respects. 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  duty  of 
bearing  testimony  and  that  of  obedience.  There  is 
no  inconsistency,  for  example,  in  the  Christian  min 
ister,  who  as  an  evangelist  is  opposed  to  all  war, 
and  yet  acts  as  an  humble  and  efficient  military 
chaplain.)  This  explanation  Christ  has  sanctioned 
by  His  example.  Like  the  patriarchs  of  old  (Gen. 
xxi.  23,  24  ;  xxxi.  33  ;  xlvii.  31),  He  acknowledged  the 
lawfulness  of  the  adjuration  before  the  Sanhedrin 
(Matt.  xxvi.  64).  It  is  not  an  isolated  error  when 
certain  sectarians  —  as  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Refor 
mation  period,  the  Mennonites,  and  the  Quakers  — 
confound  the  duty  of  the  individual  Christian  as 
such  with  that  of  the  citizen  ;  the  mistake  goes  far 
deeper.  They  deny  in  principle  the  moral  and  edu 
cational  character  and  object  of  the  State,  which  is 
intended  to  be  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  heaveii 
and  to  promote  it.  From  the  example  of  Paul  (Rom. 
ix.  1  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  10)  we  gather  how  the  spiritual  na 
ture  of  the  oath  appears,  when  the  Christian  appeals 
to  his  fellowship  with  God  in  support  of  the  reality 
and  certainty  of  his  assertions.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  oath  of  the  Christian  is  based  even  on  that  of  the 
Lord  Himself  (Isa.  xlv.  23  ;  Heb.  vi.  13).  God  swears 
by  Himself,  i.  e.,  He  appeals  to  His  absolute  and 
personal  certitude;  and  the  Christian  swears  before 
God,  when  he  solemnly  attests  his  statement  under 
a  calm  sense  of  the  presence  of,  and  of  communion 
with,  God.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  more  and 
more  to  modify  the  oath  in  conformity  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  and  to  acknowledge  a  simple  Christian 
assurance  as  equivalent  to  an  oath.  The  Church 
cannot  require  an  oath  without  obscuring  the  con 
sciousness  of  standing  before  the  Lord  with  all  the 
solemn  affirmations  and  vows  of  her  members.  Comp. 
on  the  different  explanations  Heubner,  Com.  p.  71 
[and  Tholuck,  Bergpred'igt,  p.  258-275]. 

The  scribes  insisted  on  the  obligatory  character 
of  vows,  but  distinguished  between  oaths  which  were 
binding  and  others  which  were  not  binding.  Mai- 
monides  :  Si  quis  jurat  per  ccelum,  per  terram,  per 
solew,  non  esl  juramentum.  Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  16 
Similarly,  Philo  regarded  oaths  by  heaven,  by  earth, 
etc.,  as  not  very  important,  and  advised  that  they 
should  be  employed  rather  than  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  Most  High  God. 

Ver.  34.  Swear  not  at  all.—  For  the  different 
interpretations  of  this  prohibition,  comp.  Tholuck.  — 
To  swear  not  at  all,  if  it  be  incompatible  with  due 
reverence  toward  God  (Tholuck).  —  Not  to  swear 
lightly  in  ordinary  life  (Berlepsch),  —  not  to  swear 
after  the  manner  and  in  the  sense  of  the  Jews 
(Matthia).  —  Strict  prohibition  which  is  binding,  so 
far  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  concerned,  but  not 
applying  to  our  duty  as  citizens  in  the  State  (de 
Wette,  Meyer).  —  Absolute  prohibition  binding  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances  (the  Quakers) 
Comp.  also  Winer,  Heubner,  Goschel  (Der  Eid\  etc.* 


*[We  add  the  explanations  of  the  latest  English  and 
American  commentators  on  Matthew.  Dr.  AI.FORD  (Epis 
copalian),  4th  Enjfl.  ed.  ad  loc.:  •'  In  the  words.  Swear  not 
at  all,  our  Lord  does  not  so  much  iniike  a  positive  enact 
ment  by  which  all  swearing  is  to  individuals  1'orbidduD,  e,  ti 
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Vers.  34-36.  Neither  by  heaven,  etc.—"  These 
modes  of  swearing  were  customary  at  the  time 
among  the  Jews.  Comp.  1'hilo,  De  spec.  laj.  770; 
Lightloot;  Mcuschcn,  Novum  Tcstain.  ex  Taliu.  il- 
IKX,'I:  p.  58." — Meyer.  [Dr.  Thomson  in  his  ex 
cellent  work,  The  Land  and  tJic  Book,  vol.  i.,  p.  284, 
Bays  of  the  modern  Orientals  that  they  "  are  fearfully 
piofane.  .Everybody  curses  and  swears  when  in 
a  passion.  No  people  that  I  have  ever  known 
can  compare  with  these  Orientals  for  profuneness 
in  the  use  of  the  names  and  attributes  of  God.  .  .  . 
They  swear  by  the  head,  by  their  life,  by  heaven,  and 
by  the  temple,  or,  what  is  in  its  place,  the  church. 
The  forms  of  cursing  mid  swearing,  however,  are 
almost  infinite,  and  fall  on  the  pained  ear  all  day 
long."— P.  S.] 

Ver.  37.  But  let  your  communication  be, 
Yea,  yea,  Nay,  nay. — Similar  expressions  in  the 
Rabbins,  -,n  -,n  and  SO  xb.  Beza :  Let  your  af 
firmative  communication  be  yea,  your  negative,  nay. 
Grotius :  Let  your  affirmation  and  negation  be  in 
accordance  with  fact.  Meyer :  The  repetition  in  the 
formula  indicates  emphasis  in  the  assurance.  James 
v.  12 :  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay  be  nay. 
Luther :  A  yea  that  is  yea.  (The  same  as  Grotius.) 
Undoubtedly,  the  intention  is  to  combine  decidedness 
of  assurance  with  the  certitude  of  the  fact.  But  the 
positive  import  of  the  "  yea,  yea,"  is  overlooked  by 
those  who  imagine  that  the  Lord  concludes  with  a 
mere  negative  result.  The  true  oath  consists  in  the 
simple  asseveration,  uttered  in  perfect  consciousness 

on  solemn  occasions,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  others  (for 
that  would  be  a  mere  technical  Pharisaism  wholly  at  vari 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  inconsistent*  with  the 
example  of  God  Himself,  Heb.  vi.  13-17;  vii.  21 ;  of  the  Lord 
\che.n  on  earth,  whose  dur;v  a/rijc  \t-yv  6,u?i/  was  a  solemn 
asseveration,  and  who  at  once  respected  the  solemn  adjura 
tion  of  Caiaphas,  ch.  xxvi.  (58,  6t;  of  His  Apoxtlex.  writing 
under  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit,  see  Gal.  i.  20;  2  Cor.  i.  23- 
Rom.  i.  9;  'Phil.  i.  8,  and  especially  1  Cor.  xv.  SI ;  of  Hi*  holy 
aiifffts,  Rev.  x.  6),  as  declare  to  us,  that  the  proper  state  of 
Christians  is,  to  require  no  oaths;  that  when  rb  irovf\p6v 
is  expelled  from  among  them,  every  vai  and  ou  w'.ll  be  as 
decisive  as  an  oath,  every  promise  as  binding  as  a  vow.  We 
observe  (a)  that  these  verses  imply  the  unfitness  of  vows  of 
every  kind  as  rules  of  Christian  action  ;  (/>)  that  the  greatest 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  scruples  of  those,  not  only 
sects,  but  individuals,  who  object  to  taking  an  oath,  and 
overy  facility  given  in  a  Christian  state  for  their  (?)  nltim  te 
entire  abolition."  -(Does  ttiflr  refer  to  scruples,  or  is  it  a 
mistake  for  to,  i.  e.  the  oath's?) — Dr.  WOKDSWORTH  (Epis 
copalian)  stives  a  similar  interpretation,  though  not  so  fullv, 
and  quotes  from  St.  Augustine :  yon  nmes.  non  affect's,  non 
appetas  juaju.ran.dum,  which  is  hardly  sufficient.  He  also 
remarks  that  the  corresponding  Hebrew  verb  J2'I3  (from 
"3  ~!  ,  seven,  the  holy  number  of  the  covenant)  is  used  only 
In  2fiphal'(i.  e.,  to  be  made  to  #w°ar,  or  rather  to  Keren  one- 
gelf,  i.  e..  to  take  an  oath  confirmed,  by  seven  victims  offered 
as'  saeriMVo  to  God,  Gen.  xxi.  28  sq..  or  before  seven  wit 
nesses),  and  in  Hiphil  (i.  ?.,  to  cause,  to  nwe<ir,  to  bind  by  an 
Ofit/i):  as  much  as  to  intimate  that  no  one  ought  to  swear 
except  when  compelled  to  do  so. — ALB.  BARNES  (N.  S.  Pres- 
bvtcrian):  "Swear  not  itt  all.  That  is,  in  the  manner  which 
Ho  proceeds  to  specify.  Swear  not  in  any  of  the  common 
and  profane  ways  cii.-tomary  at  that  time."— Dr.  Jos.  ADDIS. 
ALEXANDER  (O.  S.  Presbyterian):  "Christ  teaches  that  the 
fin,  where  there  is  any,  consists  nut  in  swearing  falsely, 
which  is  a  distinct  offence  punished  botli  by  God  and  man, 
n«r  in  a-y  particular  form  of  oath,  but  in  swearing  at  all 
without  necessity  or  warrant." — Dr.  D.  I").  WIIEDON  (Metho 
dist)  ait  loc.:  "Neither  in  his  prohibition  of  swearing  nor 
of  violence  (3S-42)  is  our  Lord  giving  any  law  for  the  magis 
trate  or  the  governmental  regulations,  but  for  private  con 
duct  The  officer  of  government  has  still  a  right  to  use 
force,  and  the  magistrate  to  administer  an  oath.  In  fact,  to 
forbid  these  things  in  private  lit',-  -^cures  that  they  may  be 
done  magistrativelv  with  better  effect.  None  of  tbo  oaths 
which  otir  Lord  adduces  as  specimens  are  judicial  oaths,  but 
.he  ordinary  jmifauities  of  the  Orientalists.'1'— P.  S1 


arid  under  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  before 
Him,  and  in  Him. 

Cometh  of  evil,  IK  rov  irovTjpoC. — 1.  Eu 
tlivm.  Zig.,  «'K  rov  5ia0<>\ov.  Similarly  Cliryso.-tni;(, 
Theophylact,  Beza,  Zwingle,  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  and 
others.  2.  From  the  itovnp<>v,  of  evil,  as  a  neuter. — 
The  two  in  so  far  agree,  as  Christ  unifc>.-mly  traces  ;il. 
irovripov,  or  evil  in  the  world,  to  the  irornpoi.  The 
statement,  however,  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  meaa  , 
ing,  that  the  traditional  mode  of  swearing  is  of  tLa  ; 
devil,  but  as  implying  that  the  kingdom  of  darknc-a 
has  occasioned  this  kind  of  asseverations ;  and  that 
actual  evil  also  attaches  to  them,  in  as  far  as  they  in 
dicate  a  want  of  reverence,  a  pledging  of  things  which 
belong  to  God,  and  a  kind  of  imprecation. 

Ver.  38.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  Ex.  xxi.  24. — The 
right  of  retribution,  jus  lallouis.  A  general  princi 
ple  of  law,  presented  here  in  the  form  of  a  proverb, 
and  applied  to  a  special  case.  This  principle  was 
undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  judicature,  not  to 
foster  revenge  (as  de  Wette  imagines),  but  to  sub 
stitute  law  for  private  vengeance  (Lev.  xix.  18). 
We  agree  with  Tholuck,  that  the  Pharisees,  in  this 
instance,  converted  a  principle  of  judicature  into  a 
rule  of  everyday  life.  But  Meyer  is  likewise  right  in 
adding,  that  a  Christian  should  not  exact  even  judicial 
vengeance  from  his  neighbor,  as  also  appears  from 
the  word  KptBr/vai,  which  follows. 

Vers.  39-42.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Resist  not 
r  o>  IT  o  v  TI  p  ca. — Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  refer 
this  to  the  devil;  Augustin  and  Calvin,  to  wrong ;  Tho 
luck,  to  evil;  de  Wette  and  Meyer,  to  an  evil  person. 
The  words  ovr  is  n- 1  pa-a-iff  e  i  &re  apparently  in 
favor  of  the  latter  interpretation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  evil  men  scarcely  applies  to  the  va- 
.  rious  cases  afterward  enumerated.  We  are  not  to 
resist — as  we  understand  it — the  evil  that  is  in  tho 
world  (the  combination  of  sin  and  evil) : — 

(1)  As'we  encounter  it  in  violent  offenders; 

(2)  As  we  encounter  it  in  lidgious  accusers ; 

(3)  As  we  encounter  it   in   intrusive  applicants 

for  favors,  or  else  slavish  instruments  of 
superior  powers ; 

(4)  As  we  encounter  it  in  beggars  and  borrow 

ers. 

Beggars  and  borrowers  can  scarcely  be  ranked 
among  evil  men.  Hence  our  Lord  must  refer  to  the 
sin  an  1  evil  in  the  world  which  is  conquered  by  wise 
and  Christian  submission,  rather  than  by  strenuous 
resistance.  Jn  all  the  instances  just  mentioned,  we 
do  not  yield  from  weakness  to  the  course  of  events, 
but  voluntarily  desist  from  our  just  claims  in  the  ex 
ercise  of  self-denying  love.  This  yielding,  in  reality, 
constitutes  true  heroism,  by  which  alone  injustice 
can  be  conquered.  To  be  merely  passive  or  non-re 
sistant  were  weakness ;  but  a  passiveness  which 
springs  from  Christian  principle,  and  has  a  spiritual 
object  in  view,  is  true  strength  and  real  victory.  To 
present  the  left  cheek  to  him  who  smites  us  on  the 
right,  is  to  return  the  blow  in  the  right  sense ;  to 
give  the  cloak,  is  to  have  gained  the  suit  about  the 
coat ;  to  go  two  miles  instead  of  the  one  that  is  im 
posed  on  us,  is  to  overcome  the  arbitrary  power  that 
would  coerce  us ;  to  meet  the  wants  of  others,  is  to 
render  begging  impossible;  and  not  to  turn  away 
from  him  who  would  borrow,  is  to  train  him  to  right 
independence. 

Of  course,  these  expressions,  in  their  paradox 
form,  must  not  be  taken  literally.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  passage  is,  that  Christian  love  must  uiaka 
n<4  willing  to  bear  twice  as  much  as  the  world,  in  iw 
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injustice,  could  demand.  But  in  this  case  also,  the 
requirements  of  the  moral  law  must  guide  us  in  ap 
plying  the  principle  here  laid  down  to  every  par 
ticular  instance  (conip.  the  example  of  the  Lord, 
John  xviii.  22). 

Yer.  40.  K  p  1 0  y  v  a  i ,  litigare,  to  sue  at  law. — X  j  - 
T  a-  v  (coat),  the  undergarment. — 'I  /u  a. T  i  o  v,  the  more 
expensive  upper  garment  or  cloak,  which  was  also 
used  for  a  covering  at  night,  and  hence  could  not  be 
retained  as  a  pledge  over  night  (comp.  Luke  vi.  29). 

Ver.  41.  Compel. — 'Ayyapevnv,  a  word  in- 
traduced  from  the  Persian  into  the  Greek  and  into 
rabbinical  language ;  meaning,  to  compel  for  the  pur 
poses  of  transport,  or  for  conveying  messengers,  in 
accordance  with  the  postal  arrangements  of  Cyrus, 
who  authorized  messengers  to  compel  others  to  con 
voy  them :  Herod,  viii.  98.*  This  compulsion  is  men 
tioned  third,  because  those  who  did  it  were  officially 
obliged  to  resort  to  such  measures.  Besides,  the 
word  is  here  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  referring 
to  a  traveller  who  exacts  under  the  stress  of  neces 
sity.  From  the  above  we  conclude,  that  those  men 
tioned  in  the  fourth  example  do  not  belong  to  a  dif 
ferent  category,  as  Ewald  suggests. 

Ver.  43.  Thy  neighbor,  TT  ATJ<T  to  v,  SjS^b  Lev. 
xix.  18. — This  passage  referred  in  the  first  instance, 
as  the  context  shows,  to  Jews,  although  ver.  34 
proves  that  it  includes  love  to  our  neighbors  gen 
erally.  The  Pharisees  argued,  that  the  injunction  to 
love  our  neighbor  implied  that  it  referred  only  to 
such,  and  that  all  Gentiles  were  to  be  hated.  They 
went  even  further,  and  regarding  those  only  as  Jews 
who  adhered  to  traditionalism,  stigmatized  as  strang 
ers  not  merely  Gentiles,  but  publicans,  and  every  one 
who  shared  not  their  peculiar  views.  But  their 
great  argument  was,  that  every  one  who  was  not  a 
Jew  was  an  enemy,  and  that  every  enemy  should  be 
hated.  Hence  their  pride  and  contempt  of  men,  the 
o'lium  generis  humani.  Meyer  adds,  that  "the  casu 
istic  tradition  of  the  Pharisees  explained  the  word 
'  neighbor  '  as  meaning  friend,  and  inferring  from  it 
— perhaps  in  connection  with  Deut.  xxv.  17-19 
(comp.  Mai.  i.  3) — that  every  enemy  should  be  hated, 
— a  principle,  as  is  well  known,  shared  also  by  the 
Greeks."  But  we  see  no  reason  for  identifying  the 
system  of  the  Pharisees  with  the  popular  prejudices 
of  the  Gentiles.  According  to  Grotius,  the  inference 
— to  hate  our  enemies — was  derived  by  the  Phari 
sees  from  the  command  of  God  to  destroy  the  Ca- 
naauitea,  etc., — a  statement  which  scarcely  deserves 
the  serious  refutation  of  Heubner  and  Gerlach.  The 
hitter  was  manifestly  a  special  theocratic  injunction, 
bearing  reference  to  the  heathen  institutions  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  not  to  the  people  as  individuals  (as 
appears  from  the  history  of  Rahab). 

Ver.  44.  Love  your  enemies, — is  the  princi 
ple  from  which  all  the  following  directions  flow.  The 
expression  must  be  taken  in  all  its  literal! ty,  and  the 
injunction  is  universally  applicable. — By  his  very  ha 
tred,  our  enemy  becomes  our  neighbor,  since  his 

*  [Also  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  viii.  6,  17.  Comp.  the  classical 
dictionaries  sub  \HT\>O  An0aria,  andTholuck,  Meyer,  Conaiit, 
and  Alford  <id  loo.  The  corresponding  English  word  for 
a.yyapt\>€iv  in  its  proper  technical  sense  is  to  impress,  i.  «., 
to  press  or  force  into  public  service  by  public  authority. 
11m  word  occurs  three  times  in  the  N.  T.,  here,  Matt,  xxvii. 
82,  and  Mark  xv.  21,  where  it  is  used  of  Simon  who  was  im 
pressed  to  bear  the  cross  of  our  Saviour  to  Calvary.  The 
Jews  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  duty  of  furnishing  posts 
for  the  hated  Roman  government.  The  (Tri<rTa^u.ij, 
or  billeting  of  the  Roman  soldiers  and  their  horses  on  the 
Jews,  was  one  kind  of  this  ayyapiu.— P.  8.] 


hatred  tempts  us  to  retaliate,  and  leaves  us  no  choics 
but  to  fall,  or  else  to  defend  ourselves  by  the  wea 
pons  of  love.  In  the  latter  case,  cursing  is  met  with 
blessing  ;  hatred,  which  leads  to  injuries,  by  well-do 
ing  ;  threatening,  or  calumniating  in  secret  (eVi^fa- 
£eu',  from  firfipfia,  threat,  contumely),  and  persecu 
tion,  by  prayer  and  intercession  on  our  part.  Comp. 
Cyprian,  De  morialitate,  and  Heubner,  p.  76. 

Ver.  45.  That  ye  may  be. — The  expression  re» 
fers  not  merely  "  to  final  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  but  means,  that  ye  may  prove  yourselves 
really  the  children  of  God,  His  sons,  in  the  peculiar 
sense  explained  in  ch.  v.  9.  For  this  constitutes 
the  evidence  of  being  "  peacemakers,"  whose  great 
model  is  Christ  Himself. — The  Lord  appeals  to  the  ex 
ample  of  His  Father,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  and 
universality  of  highest  love  ;  while  the  publicans  and 
the  heathen  exemplify  the  egotism  and  narrow-mind 
edness  of  a  selfish  community, — a  sin  of  which  the 
Pharisees  also  were  guilty,  and  which  they  sought  to 
invest  with  the  halo  of  special  sanctity. 

Ver.  46.  The  publicans,  r  e  A  £  v  a  i ,  partly  natives 
and  partly  Romans,  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Roman  knights  who  had  leased  the  taxes  of  the  coun 
try.  They  were  disliked  as  being  the  representatives 
of  Roman  domination,  and  for  their  rigor  and  exac 
tions.  The  Pharisees  no  doubt  regarded  them  as 
under  the  ban,  and  in  the  same  category  as  Gentiles 
(comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 

Ver.  47.  And  if  ye  salute. — The  persons  saluted 
are  here  designated  as  brethren,  meaning  co-relig 
ionists.  Hence  the  salutation  indicates  friendliness 
and  readiness  to  serve.* 

Ver.  48.  Be  ye  therefore  perfect, — in  the 
moral  sense,  perfectness  being  your  ultimate  aim.f 


DOCTEIXAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Lord  purposely  makes  no  reference  to 
pure  Antinomianism,  because  such  opposition  to  the 
law  exposed  or  condemned  itself.  But  He  rends  the 
veil  of  pretended  adherence  to  the  law  under  which 
traditionalism  sought  to  hide  its  real  Antinomianism, 
and  shows  how  in  all  its  essential  features  it  is  de 
structive  of  the  law  —  a  hostility  which  at  last  mani 
fested  itself  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  This  tendency  springs  from  a  rigid  and  car 
nal  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  takes  away  the 
symbolical  import  of  the  letter,  and  at  the  same  tune 
converts  the  law  into  a  series  of  secular  and  external 
traditions.  Traditionalism  first  converts  the  law  it 
self  into  traditions,  and  then  adds  its  own  special  tra 
ditions  by  way  of  explanation.  It  assumes  various 
forms  :  externalism,  which  results  from  the  spiritual 
deadness  of  legalism  ;  perversion  or  detraction  from 
the  true  import  of  the  law,  as  prompted  by  the  dic 
tates  of  lust  or  passion  ;  and,  finally,  apparent  in 
crease  of  rigidness  resulting  from  egotism,  fanaticism, 
and  spiritual  pride.  Thus,  what  was  meant  to  serve 
as  the  eternal  foundation  of  humanity  became  chang- 


ay  as  well  be  taken,  with  Alford  and 
others,  in  its  literal  sense.  Jews  did  not  salute  Gentiles, 
as  Mohammedans  even  now  in  the  East  do  not  salute  Chris- 

t  [CoTiip.  Alford,  Wordsworth,  TThedon,  and  other  Eng 
lish  commentators  on  this  passage  and  its  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  perfectibility  or  the  attainability  of  moral  per- 
fo'jrion  in  this  life,  wliich  Alford  opposes  as  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  disc<,ni>.-.  especially  vers.  i'2.  '-".»,  ?>•>.  as  well 
:is  with  Phil.  iii.  12;  while  Wordsworth  and  Whedon  f&voi 
it,  the  former  in  the  patristic  sense,  quoting  from  St.  Je 
rome,  the  latter  in  the  st-use  of  modern  Methodism.-  -P.  a] 
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ed  into  hatred  of  mankind. — What  is  here  said  of 
Old  Testament  traditionalism  equally  applies  to  that 
of  the  mediaeval  Church,  in  its  relation  to  the  Gos 
pel. 

2.  Some  have  difficulty  in  regarding  Christianity 
as  the  genuine  development  of  the  teaching  of  Moses 
and  of  the  prophets.  This  partly  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  the  express  state 
ments  of  the  Lord,  many  imagine  that  Christ  abol 
ished  the  law  of  Moses  in  its  substance.  The  state 
ments  of  Paul  about  the  abolition  of  the  law,  so  far 
as  its  temporary  form  was  concerned  (Eph.  ii.  15  ; 
Col.  ii.  14),  are  similarly  misinterpreted,  while  his 
declaration  in  Rom.  iii.  31  is  entirely  overlooked.  It 
is  only  when  we  learn  to  trace  throughout  all  history 
a  double  course  of  tradition — one  internal  and  ideal, 
the  other  external  and  ever  lapsing  into  secularism — 
that  we  fully  understand  the  difference  and  the  agree 
ment  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Dispensation. 
Hegel,  too,  only  knew  of  the  external  tradition,  and 
assumes  that  Socrates  arid  Christ  died  according  to 
law. 

8.  The  positive  idea  underlying  this  section  is, 
that  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  the  teaching  of  Moses 
was  fulfilled  and  carried  to  its  spiritual  ideal.  Mur 
der,  adultery,  profane  swearing,  revenge,  and  the 
rancor  and  selfishness  of  party  spirit,  are  destroyed, 
not  merely  in  their  outward  manifestations,  but  in 
their  root.  In  their  stead,  Jesus  sets  before  us  a 
holy,  spiritual  gentleness,  a  holy  and  spiritual  mar 
riage,  a  holy  and  spiritual  oath,  a  holy  and  spiritual 
retribution,  and  a  holy  and  spiritual  love  toward  our 
neighbor.  These,  however,  are  only  instances  by 
which  the  whole  law  must  be  explained.  Five  are 
mentioned  as  being  the  symbolical  number  of  liberty 
and  moral  development,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

4.  Christ  is  the  end  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 
(Rom.  x.  4  ;  xiii.  10).     Here,  then,  we  have  another 
picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus.     The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  presents  to  our  view  the  righteousness  of 
Jesus  in  itself;  here,  we  have  it  in  its  contrast  with 
that  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.     Himself,  how 
ever,  in  holy  meekness,  stands  in  the  background,  and 
only  presents  to  His  disciples  this  picture,  as  consti 
tuting  their  heavenly  calling. 

5.  It  is  strangely  and  sadly  characteristic  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  that  it  should  have  converted  these 
fulfilments  of  the  law  of  Moses  into  so-called  "  con- 
tilia  cvangelica^  and  thus   declared  them,  (1)  not 
universally  binding ;  (2)  a  directory  for  a  species  of 
higher  legal  righteousness, — such,  for  example,  as 
that  of  the  monks.     Similar  instances  of  strange — 
we  had  almost  said,  fatal — misinterpretation  by  the 
Barae   Church,  occur  in    connection  with    the  two 
swords,  Luke  xxii.  38,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  laws 
on  matrimony,  etc. 

[6.  Ver.  "48.  Be  ye  perfect,  etc.  "  We  who  are 
created  in  God's  image,  and  restored  in  Christ,  and 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  in  Him,  are 
bound  by  the  conditions  of  our  creation,  redemption, 
and  sanctification,  to  endeavor  to  be  like  Him  here, 
that  we  may  have  the  fruition  of  His  glorious  God 
head  hereafter.  Eph.  iv.  1  ;  1  Pet.  i.  15  ;  1  John 
Ii.  1 .»] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
Miat  of  th3  Pharisees  and  scribes :  1.  The  former 
epiritual,  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  the  latter  worldly, 
fcnd  from  the  spirit  of  the  world.  2.  The  former  im 


plying  a  state  of  mind  ;  the  latter,  outward  and  mero 
ly  apparent  service.  3.  The  former  continuing 
throughout  eternity ;  the  latter  passing  away  with 
the  world. — A  living  and  true  faith,  and  dead  ortho 
doxy. — Antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  the  mere  letter  of  the  law. — True  and  false  tra 
dition. — The  ordinances  of  man  an  abolition  of  tho 
commandments  of  God. — While  pretending  to  makt 
a  "  hedge  "  around  the  law  (which  itself  was  a  hedge), 
the  Pharisees  trod  down  the  plants  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord. — The  perversions  of  truth  which  appeal 
under  the  guise  of  enforcing  truth. — On  the  differ 
ence  between  "  It  -is  written,"  and  "  It  has  been  said."* 
— "  It  has  been  said"  as  pointing  to  the  impure 
source  of  tradition.  1.  It  has  been  said ;  but  we 
know  not  by  whom,  where,  or  when ;  2.  It  has  beei 
said,  by  religious  indolence,  by  carnality  and  dead 
ness. — "  It  has  been  said,"  or  the  origin  of  tradition 
within  the  kingdom  of  God. — Our  proper  respect  for 
what  is  ancient  appears  in  proper  reverence  for  what 
is  eternal,  which  is  at  the  same  time  both  old  and 
new. — The  hearts  of  the  fathers  must  be  turned  to 
the  children,  then  shall  the  hearts  of  the  children 
also  be  turned  to  the  fathers  (Mai.  iii.  7  ;  Lukei.  17). 
— The  word  of  the  Lord  :  "  But  I  say  unto  you."— 
If  the  letter  of  the  law  were  carried  out  to  its  full 
length,  it  would  consume  the  world,  as  did  the  fire  of 
Elijah. — Christ  condemning  the  service  of  the  letter 
by  the  spirit  of  the  letter.— Contrast  between  "  It  has 
been  said  to  them  o/  old,"  and  "  But  I  say  unto  you." 

1.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the  general  unspivitual  mass 
that  speaks  ;  here,  it  is  the  highest  Personage — the 
Lord  Himself.     2.  In  the  former  case,  it  has  been 
said  to  past  generations ;  in  this,  the  Lord  speaks  to 
those  around   Him.     3.  The   former  is  a  tradition 
from  the  grave ;  the  latter,  a  word  of  life  to  the  liv 
ing. — The  explanation  given  by  the  Lord  of  the  com 
mandment,  Thou  shall  not  kill.     1.  His  correction  of 
traditionalism ;  2.  the  law  of  the  spirit. — (The  same 
remarks  apply  to  our  Lord's  explanation  of  the  other 
commandments.) — The  anger  of  passion,  the  way  to 
judgment  and  to  hell. — The  passion  of  anger  appear 
ing  in  reproaches. — He  that  judgeth  set  right  in  judg 
ment  :  1.  Sudden  passion  set  right  by  the  dignity  of 
the  secular  judgment-seat.   2.  He  who  charges  others 
with  heresy  set  right  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church. 
3.  He  who  condemns  set  right  by  history,  or  the 
prospect  of  condemnation. —  Going  to  the  temple,  an 
admonition  to  reconciliation. —  Going  to  tlie  judge,  an 
exhortation  to  render  satisfaction. — The  sanctity  of 
marriage,  as  opposed  both  to  concupiscence  and  to 
divorce. — The  sacred  oath  under  the  New  Covenant 
is  Yea,  yea ;  Nay,  nay. — The  law  of  retribution :  1. 
Private  vengeance  giving  place  to  law ;  2.  vengeance 
left  to  the  proper  authorities ;  3.  vengeance  left  to 
I'he  Lord. — Our  enemy  becomes  our  neighbor  by  hia 
aggressions  upon  us,  which  leave  us  no  choice  but 
eithei  to  hate  or  to  love. — Love  toward  our  enemies 
the  weapon  of  spiritual  defence  against  them. — Sun 
shine  and  rain  preaching  toleration  and  love. — The 
Divine  rule  equally  over  the  good  and  the  evil. — Sa 
cred  meditations  during  sunshine. — Sacred  medita 
tions  during  the  rain. — Party  spirit  only  a  different 
form  of  egotism. — Party  spirit  under  the  guise  of 
sanctity  :  1.  So  far  as  our  own  nation  is  concerned  ; 

2.  so  far  as  our  religion  is  concerned ;  8.  so  far  as 
our  own  ecclesiastical  denomination  is  concerned. — 
Love  the  bond  of  perfectness  in  spiritual  life. — To 
feel  that  malice  is  weakness  leads  to  pity. — The  chil 
dren  of  the  Father  in  heaven  :  1.  Like  their  Father, 
hey  care  for  the  world ;  2.  they  bring  it  sunshint 
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and  rain ;  3.  in  their  Father  they  are  hid  from  the 
world. 

Starke : — Pharisaical  legalists  cannot  but  explain 
the  law  falsely. — The  law  is  spiritual. — The  Gospel 
nas  regard  to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  letter,  2  Cor.  iii. 
6. — As  one  sin  is  more  grievous  than  another  (John 
xix.  11),  so  the  temporal  and  eternal  punishments  of 
God  also  (vers.  11,  22,  24). — A  genuine  Christian 
will  abstain  from  all  opprobrious  epithets. — All  your 
worship  is  vain,  so  long  as  your  heart  retains  enmity. 
Reconciliation  is  more  necessary  than  anything  else. 
— God  has  made  our  forgiveness  the  condition  of 
His,  Job  xlii.  8  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7.— He  who  neither  for 
gives  nor  asks  forgiveness,  nor  makes  restitution, 
renders  himself  unworthy  of  the  Lord's  table. — Let 
us  not  lose  the  season  of  grace. — True  repentance  is 
painful,  but  salutary. — If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  etc. ; 
see  Col.  iii.  6. — Men  like  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
according  to  their  corrupt  inclinations. — We  must 
enter  into  the  married  estate  in  the  fear  of  God,  if 
our  union  is  to  prove  happy. — If  we  suffer  violence 
and  bear  it  patiently,  we  shall  be  able  to  derive  ad 
vantage  even  from  the  injustice  of  men. — To  give  and 
to  lend  are  both  fruits  of  love,  Ps.  cxii.  5. — Even  to 
love  our  enemies  is  regarded  as  too  difficult ;  but  who 
among  us  thinks  of  blessing  them  and  of  praying  for 
them  ? — Oh  where  shall  we  find  Christians  among 
these  Christians  ?  Hos.  iv.  1. — By  faith  we  become 
the  children  of  God,  Rom.  viii.  14  ;  Gal.  iii.  26.  But 
love  proves  that  we  resemble  our  Father  (1  John  iii. 
10),  who  is  love,  1  John  iv.  8. — If  God  had  not  loved 
us  when  we  were  still  His  enemies,  we  should  never 
have  become  His  children,  Rom.  v.  8,  9  ;  and  now 
we  should  cease  to  be  the  children  of  God  if  we 
ceased  to  follow  Him  in  love,  Eph.  v.  1 , 2 — God  would 
disarm  our  enemies  by  His  long-suffering  and  by  our 
kindness. — Love  toward  our  enemies  is  both  an  evi 
dence  of  sonship  and  a  means  of  strengthening  it,  2 
Pet.  i.  10. — Let  us  set  more  by  the  example  of  God 
than  by  that  of  the  world,  with  its  hatred  and  callous 
ness,  Luke  vi.  36. — God  rewards  only  such  virtue  of 
which  Himself  is  the  beginning  and  the  end. — God  is 
willing  to  help  all  men,  and  His  own  people  share  the 
same  mind,  Rom.  x.  1. — Many  are  ready  to  imitate 
God  in  His  punitive  justice,  but  few  in  His  love. 

Lisco  .--—(The  pericope  v.  20-26.)  Those  who 
have  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  cannot  rest  sat 
isfied  with  the  righteousness  which  Judaism  regarded 
as  sufficient,  and  which  consisted  in  mere  legalum 
and  outward  morality,  without  regard  to  the  mind 
and  heart. — True  love  is  the  sacrifice  of  all  sacrifices. 
— Sinful  lust  must  die  in  our  hearts,  and  purity  spring 
up,  ch.  xviii.  8  ;  Mark  ix.  43. — Every  oath  is  a  sol 
emn  asseveration  of  truth,  in  which  God  is  invoked 
as  witness  of  the  truth  and  avenger  of  untruth. 
Hence  it  always  bears  reference  to  God  ;  and,  wheth 
er  it  be  in  the  form  of  witness-bearing  or  solemn 
promise,  it  is  always  an  act  of  worship. — True  love 
must  bear  and  submit,  and  thus  prevail.  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  seek  assis 
tance  or  protection  from  magistrates  or  judges,  who 
are  instituted  by  God  for  that  very  purpose  (Rom.  j 
xiii.  4). — There  is  in  these  commandments  of  Christ 
a  progression  from  what  is  easier  to  what  is  more 
difficult. — To  love  our  enemies  was  commanded  even 
tn  he  Old  Testament,  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  5  ;  Prov.  xxv.  21. 


Hence  it  was  a  lying  addition  to  the  command  of 
God,  to  say,  Thou  shall  hate  thine  enemy. — Christ 
says,  Your  Father  and  My  Father,  but  never,  Out 
Father;  the  distinction  is  always  marked,  John  i.  12 
— Perfect  love  is  perfect  bliss. 

Gerlach: — The  Old  Testament  itself  contained 
the  germ  which  was  destined  to  burst  through  all 
husks. — Luther:  Thinkest  thou  that  God  refers  only 
to  thy  fist  when  He  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  "  ? 
Whosoever  does  not  love  is  a  murderer,  1  John  iii. 
15. — Every  one  of  us  is  on  his  way  to  the  J-idgc, 
without  knowing  how  long  the  road  may  be. — The 
heart  belongs  to  God,  it  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Who  would  not  be  afraid  to  commit  adultery 
ha  a  temple  made  of  stone  ?  and  shall  we  not  be  afraid 
to  do  it  in  our  hearts  ?  * — Chrysostom :  Have  you 
noticed  how  many  steps  He  has  gone  up,  and  how 
He  has  now  placed  us  on  the  very  summit  of  virtue  ? 
Look  back !  The  first  step  upward  was  to  do  no 
wrong  to  our  neighbor;  the  second,  not  to  reward 
evil  for  evil,  if  he  had  done  us  wrong  ;  the  third,  not 
to  revile  him,  but  to  remain  silent ;  the  fourth,  to  offer 
our  persons  in  order  to  take  wrong ;  the  fifth,  to  offer 
more  than  the  offender  demands  ;  the  sixth,  not  to  hate 
him  who  had  done  us  wrong ;  the  seventh,  even  to 
love  him  ;  the  eighth,  to  do  him  good ;  the  ninth,  to 
entreat  God  for  him.  Do  you  now  perceive  the  full 
height  of  Christian  virtue  ? — Every  further  explana- 
tion  of  His  requirements  on  the  part  of  God  is  based 
on  a  fresh  manifestation  of  His  holy  character  and 
love. 

Heubner  : — If  you  are  angry  with  a  child  of  your 
Father,  how  can  you  venture  to  approach  the  Father  ? 
Fericope  for  the  6th  Sunday  after  Trinity :  False  and 
true  righteousness  :  1.  their  character ;  2.  their  mani 
festations  ;  3.  their  effects. — Spener's  sermon  on  this 
text  preached  at  Frankfort,  A.D.  1669.— "Thou  hast 
cleft  my  heart  in  twain.  Oh  !  throw  away  theworser 
part  of  it,  and  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half:  " 
Shakspeare  (Hamlet,  iii.  4). — Not  to  resist,  does  not 
mean  to  submit  patiently  and  passively  to  all  aggres 
sions,  but  not  to  meet  evil  by  evil. — Harms :  The 
close  connection  between  love  to  our  neighbor  and 
true  religion.  [1.  Love  to  our  neighbor  is  one  of  the 
grounds  of  true  religion,  and  leads  to  it.  2.  Love 
to  our  neighbor  is  part  of  true  religion,  and  belongs 
to  it.  3.  Love  to  our  neighbor  is  a  consequence  of 
true  religion.jf — Marheineke:  What  that  righteous 
ness  is  which  excels  the  righteousness  of  the  Phari 
sees  and  scribes :  1.  Love  to  the  commandment,  yet 
not  disjoined  from  love  to  God ;  2.  love  to  God,  yet 
not  disjoined  from  love  to  man ;  3.  love  to  man,  yet 
not  disjoined  from  love  to  our  neighbor. — Schleier 
macher  (Sermons,  vol.  iv.) :  What  the  Lord  would 
have  us  to  learn  from  these  words,  especially  with 
reference  to  united  worship  and  service.  —Kniewel : 
The  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  (its  character; 
how  to  avoid  it). 

*  [This  sentence  should  be  credited  to  Storke.  from  Vhom 
Otto  von  Gerlach  (ad  Matt  v.  2s)  almost  literally  borrowed 
•I.  Starke  remarks  on  Matt.  v.  28  (N.  'T.,  vol.  i.,  p.  13T) : 
' Man  scheuet  sich  vor  c/en  Auyen  ,.'<••>•  M'-tinchen  in  einer 
stei.nernen  A'irche  einen  duxserlicfien  Efiebruch  zu  btye* 
hen  ;  und  scheuct  sich  nicht  tor  Gotten  Atigen  viel  Eht^ 
Iruchf  im  Trmptl  oeintu  Ifei-eens  sit  begehen."—?.  S.] 

t  [Omitted  in  the  third  edition,  but  retained  here  fro« 
the  transl.  of  the  first.— 1'.  8.] 
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I.  Christianity  and  Pharisaism  in  their  relation  to  the  great  virtues  of  the  law;  tr,  three  examples  /row 
life,  stewing  the  perversions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  and  the  spiritual  elevation  of  true  Cftri* 
tian'dy. 

CHAPTER  VI.  1-18. 
False  Spirituality  of  Traditionalism. 

\         Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  [righteousness]  *  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  [byj 
them  :  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven. 

2  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the 
hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men. 

3  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have  [all]  2  their  reward.     But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let 

4  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth:  That  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret: 
and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  Himself  shall  reward  thee  openly.3 

5  And  when  thou  prayest,4  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are  :  for  they  love  to 
pray  standing  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be 

6  seen  of  [by]  men.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have  [all]  their  reward.     But  thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet  ;  and,  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  [who]  is  in  secret  ;  and  thy  Father  which  [who]  seeth  in  secret  shall 

7  reward  thee  openly.5     But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do  : 

8  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.     Be  not  ye  therefore 
like  unto  them  :   for  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask 

9  him.     After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye  : 

10  Our  Father  which  [who]  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven  [lit.  :  as  in  heaven,  so  also  on 

12  earth].     Give  us  this  day  our  daily6  bread.     And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive7 

13  our  debtors.     And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil:  For  thine  ia 

14  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.     Amen.8     For  if  ye  forgive  men 

15  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you:  But  if  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses. 

16  Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance:  for  they 
disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.     Verily  I  say  unto  you, 

17  They  have  [all]  their  reward.     But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head,  and  wash 

18  thy  face;  -That  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father  which  [who]  is  in 
secret  :  and  thy  Father  which  [who]  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly.9 


i  yer-  }4  _  ^  Tesctus  rec.  :  iAeiJ/uoff^viJi'.  But  Dr.  Lange  translates:  Ewe,  Gerechtigkeit,  your  righteousness,  adopting 
ttKcuoirvvrj!'  as  the  correct  reading,  which  is  much  better  authenticated,  and  preferred  by  the  principal  editors  of  the 
Greek  text  See  the  critical  apparatus  in  Griesbach,  Lachinann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  and  Tregelles,  also  Green  :  Devel 
oped  Criticism,  p.  8.—  P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  2.—  [The  full  force  of  a.  it  f  xovffi  is  not  given  in  the  E.  V.,  but  in  the  German  :  sie  haben  dahin,  i.  e.,  they  have 
their  reward  in  full,  they  have  received  all  of  it,  and  need  not  expect  any  more.  See  the  Greek  diet,  sub  airt^ta.  —  P.  S.] 

t  yer  4.  _  eV  TU>  (pvLftpy  (openly)  are  omitted  in  Cod.  B.  D.  Z.,  etc.  [and  in  Lange's  version]. 

«  Ver.  5.—Tevt.  rec.  :  orav  7rpo<J6ux?7-  [But  the  plural  irpoafvx.ir)ff6f,  ye  pray,  and  OVK  6(76(706,  ye  shall  not  'be,  is 
Well  sustained  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Lange.—  P.  S.] 

o  Ver.  6.  —  Openly  is  better  sustained  here  (E.  K.  L.,  etc.)  than  in  ver.  4. 

t  Ver.  11.  —  ["  Daily  bread,"  or  "  tagliches  Brot,"  is  a  free  but  substantially  correct  and  generally  intelligible  transla 
tion  of  &OTOS  fir  i  <>  v  <r  tr>  s,  and  very  properly  retained  by  Dr.  Lange  from  Luther's  version,  with  which  here,  the  Author. 
English  and  all  other  English  versions  (Tyndale,  Cramner,  and  Geneva)  correspond,  except  Wielif.  who  renders:  breed 
O'tir  other  nubxttinn<'e,  and  the  Konii-h  V.  of  Kheiins  and  Douay,  which  follows  the  Vulgate  and  renders:  supemubfitan- 
tial  broad  Ditily  is  also  found  in  the.  Itnla  of  the  second  century  (panem  nostrum  quotidianurri)  in  the  Vulffitta  in  Luke 
Xi  3  (but  not  in  Matt.  vi.  11,  where  the  Vulgate  reads  utifx-rxHMnufnt/tni).  and  in  most  of  the  modern  European  ver 
sions  the  Fivnch  (pain  qnotifUen),  the  Dutch  (dage.lirts  Broot),  the  Italian  of  Diodati  (pane  cotiifdnn,).  The  only  other 
translation  which  is  admissible  and  gives  good  sense,  is  that  of  the  Peschito:  "our  needful  bread''  (com  p.  Murdoch's 
transl  of  tin-  I'rsc'iito,  New  York.  ls,V2),  or  bread  xuitrd  to  our  nature,  or  as  others  niodily  it:  bread  necessary  for  our 
fmbzixtence,  mirftcifnt.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Origen,  Chrysost.,  Theophyl.,  Beza,  tholuck,  Ewald,  Arnold!,  and 
amounts  in  meaning  to  the  same  as  the  move  popular  translation  "dnil;/  bread.1'  The  precarious  etymology  and  explanation 
now  in  vogue  and  adopted  by  such  eminent  biblical  philologists  as  Winer  in  his  Grammar  of  the  N.  T.,  and  Fritzsche  and 
Meyer  in  their  Com.  on  Matthew,  derives  eirtovirioi  from  trrifi/ai,  after  the  form  of  the  fern.  part.  eViouTo  sc.  Tj^f'pa 
(dies  crastinus),  arid  would  thus  make  us  pray  to-day  'for  the  bread  which  we  may  need  to-morrow.  But  this,  as  Lange 
(in  the  Com  ),  Alford  and  others  observe,  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  Saviour's  warning  in  ver.  84,  and  as  Conant  re 
marks  in  »  judicious  note  fid  Inc.,  would  make  us  pruy  for  an  absurdity,  since  we  have  no  need  to-day  of  to-morrow'i 
bread'  ''Tnkin"  the  word  bread  in  the  literal  sense  (as  sustenance  for  the  body),  the  only  thing  we  can  ask,  without  t 
n,anifest  absurdity,  is  bread  sufficient  for  the  day,  or  daily  bread."  Salmasius  made  the  same  objection,  and  asked. 
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sQuid  est  inept.ius,  quam  panem  crastini  die!  nobis  quotidie  postnlare?"  Schottgen  quotes  passages  from  the  Rabbis, 
which  show  that  even  among  the  most  pious  of  the  Jews  it  was  not  customary  to  pray  for  the  UiagB  of  the  morrow.  AJ 
«TIOUT<OS  is  found  only  here  and  in  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  xt.  3,  but  in  no  other  Greek  writings,  its  meaning  cannot 
be  ascertained  from  usage,  nor  from  etymology  alone.  Meyer,  however,  admits  that  tirtovtrios  miy  be  derived  from  th« 
noun  OIKTI'O  (or  from  the  fem.  participle  of  e/i/ai,  as  irapovffia,  /utToucrio).  The  objection  that  then  it  would  be  iirovcrioi 
Instead  of  tirwixnos,  Is  not  decisive,  since  we  have  ETTOITTOS  (visible),  and  the  poetic,  form  enioTi  rov ;  coil;)),  also  tirlopitot 
(from  optf'js),  ciriovpos  (from  ovpos),  finoySoos,  seven  and  a  half,  tenquioctavus  (from  u/8oos).  Nor  does  oviria 
only  moan  existence  and  essenqe,  but  also  substance,  property,  subsistence;  com  p.  Luke  xv.  12:  rb  fari/BttAAw  fifpos  Trji 
ovaias,  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me,  der  zufallende  1%eil  des  Vermdgens.  And  even  if  we  take  oiiaia.  in  th« 
cnse  of  existence,  ttriovffio?  might  still  be  explained:  needful  or  sufficient  for  our  existence.  Jos.  Mede  observes  th*S 
tin'  petition  may  be  thus  paraphrased:  TOP  aprov  y^uf,  juft  irepiovoiov  (not  abundant  or  superfluous),  aAAa  T'O» 
iiriovffiov  (but  sufficient)  5&s  THJ.IV  ff-i^tpov.  He  identifies  the  &pros  eirtovfftos  with  the  lehem  huki  in  Agur'i 
praj  or,  Prov.  xxx.  8,  and  derives  this  petition  from  it.  So  Lange  in  Com. — Itread,  like  the  Hebrew  Cfib  is  a  synec 
doche  for  everything  necessary  to  sustain  life,  comp.  Gen.  xliii.  25,  81,  34.— P.  8.] 

7  Ver.  12. — Text.  reo. :  a.(pif/uev,  which  is  sufficiently  sustained.    For  atpriKaufv  are  Cod.  B.  Z.  and  ancient  fathers. 
Perhaps  it  arose  from  liturgical  arrangements  (the  reconciliation  of  men  before  the  holy  communion). 

8  Ver.  13.— The  doxology  [from:  " For  Tfiine—Amen"]  is  omitted  in  B  D.  Z.,  etc.    [Alford  ad  Joe.  says:  "The  dose- 
ologj/  must  on  every  ground  of  sound  criticism  be  omitted.  .  .  .  We  find  absolutely  no  trace  of  it  in  early  times,  in  any 
family  of  MS8.  or  in  any  expositions"     But  on  the  other  hand  the  Peschito  already  has  it,  and  Stier  eloquently  defends 
It,  though  on  subjective  grounds.     It  was  probably  inserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  from  the  liturgies  and  the 
primitive  hnMt  of  the  Christians  in  praying  the  Lord's  Prayer.     Comp.  Com.  below.— P.  S.] 

9  Ver.  18. — eV  T<£  (pweptf  is  omitted  in  many  Codd.,  as  in  ver.  4. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Having  exposed  the  corruptions  of  doctrine,  our 
Lord  exhibits  those  of  religious  life  under  three  ex 
amples,  which  present  the  three  great  forms  in  which 
the  self-righteousness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees 
nnd  scribes  manifested  itself.  They  were,  alms-giv 
ing,  prayer,  and  fasting.  These  were  the  three 
principal  manifestations  of  practical  piety  among  the 
Jews  (Tobias  xii.  8,  9  ;  xiv.  10 ;  Judith  iv.  9 ;  Sirach 
xxix.  11),  and  were  abused  by  the  Pharisees  to  ex 
hibit  their  superior  piety.*  The  Church  of  Rome 
Btill  designates  them  as  good  works  in  a  pre-eminent 
sense.  The  Pharisees  imagined  that  they  had  reach 
ed  the  highest  eminence  in  these  three  phases  of 
spiritual  life,  which  mark  a  right  relationship  toward 
our  neighbor  (alms-giving),  toward  God  (prayer),  and 
toward  ourselves  (fasting) ;  while  their  spirit  of  bond 
age  and  hypocrisy  entirely  destroyed  the  spiritual 
character  of  these  works,  and  morally  placed  them  on 
a  level  with  the  saddest  and  most  sinful  perversions 
of  the  heathen. 

Ver.  1.  Your  righteousness  [not:  your  alms]. 
— We  read  SiKaioa-vvyv,  and  not  4\rniJ.a<Tvvriv, 
with  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tuchendorf,  and  others, 
according  to  Codd.  B.  D.,  etc.  Righteousness,  i">J?1X , 
is  upright  and  pious  conduct  generally.  Thus  we 
have  in  the  first  verse  a  description  of  righteousness 
generally,  which  afterward  is  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  threefold  manifestation  of  that  righteousness. 
The  reward  with  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  (Matt. 
xxv.  31,  etc.)  is  mentioned  in  opposition  to  that 
which  the  Pharisees  arrogated  to  themselves,  or  to 
the  outward  acknowledgment  which  they  claimed 
from  men. 

Ver.  2.  When  thou  doest  alms,  do  not  sound 
a  trumpet  before  thee. — A  figurative  expression, 
meaning,  to  attract  attention.  So  Thcophylact  and 
many  other  commentators.  Calovius,  Wolf,  Paulus, 
etc.,  understand  it  literally,  that  the  Pharisees  gath 
ered  the  poor  together  by  sounding  a  trumpet.  Oth 
ers  connect  it  with  the  modern  custom  of  beggars  in 
the  East,  who  blow  the  trumpet  before  him  from 

*  Even  in  Tobias  iv.  11. 12,  alms  are  represented  as  right 
eousness  before  God,  and  as  the  means  of  obtaining  forgive 
ness.  In  the  ancient  Church  they  were  regarded  as  means 
ef  indulgence.  Comp.  the  Sermons  of  Leo  the  Great.  tSee 
Heubner,  p.  78. 


whom  they  ask  alms  (Henneberg).  Lastly,  some 
refer  it  to  the  clinking  of  the  money  in  the  chest, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  shaped  like  a  tram- 
pet.  Manifestly  the  metaphorical  interpretation  alone 
is  correct. — In  the  synagogues  the  alms  were  collect 
ed  ;  on  the  streets  the  benevolent  were  accosted  by 
beggars.  These  additions,  then,  only  indicate  the 
occasion.  The  emphasis  rests  on  the  ^  o-aATno-j;?. 
— They  have  their  reward. — 'ATlxovriy 
they  have  it  in  full,  or  have  wholly  received  their 


ward  [and  will  get  no  more].     The  only  thing  they 
the  multitude;  and  that 


ished  was  the  praise  of 
they  have  got  in  all  its  vanity. — The  expi 
vir oKp ITT)  y  occurs  frequently  in  the  Gospels,  as  in 
ver.  16,  vii.  16,  and  in  other  places.  The  verb  uiro- 
KplveaQai  (Luke  xx.  20)  has  much  the  same  significa 
tion  as  airoKfjivtff6a.t,  to  answer,  but  probably  to 
answer  under  a  mask,  to  play  the  actor,  to  feign. 
"  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  applied  to  a  form  of 
religion,  where  the  reality  is  awanting." 

Ver.  3.  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know.— "Not 
a  parsimonious  counting  of  the  money  from  the  right 
hand  into  the  left  (Paulus,  de  Wette),  nor  a  search 
ing  to  take  away  again  with  the  left  hand  (Luther) ; 
but  complete  modesty,  secret  and  noiseless  giving, 
metaphorically  expressed  (Chrysostom)."  Gerlach.- 
"  If  the  left  hand  does  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
does,  neither  is  the  soul  which  animates  both  con 
scious  of  it."  We  can  find  no  sense  in  this  explana 
tion,  and  prefer  his  quotation  of  an  Eastern  proverb : 
"  If  thou  doest  any  good,  cast  it  into  the  sea :  if  the 
fish  shall  not  know  it,  the  Lord  knows  it."  * — He 
who  sees  in  secret,  or  who  is  ever  present.  Atn-o'y, 
He.  You  are  not  to  take  your  own  reward :  He  will 
give  it  you.  A  reward  of  grace  this,  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Ver.  5.  And  when  ye  pray. — On  many  grounds 
we  prefer  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  (see  Lach- 
mann,  etc.). — They  love  to  pray.  Their  position 
in  prayer  is  a  matter  of  reflection  and  of  choice,  and 
they  love  it  so. — Standing.  "  The  Jews  prayed 
standing  with  their  face  toward  the  temple,  or  toward 
the  most  holy  place,—!  Sam.  i.  20  ;  1  Kings  viii.  22  ; 
Mark  xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11;  Lightfoot,  Hora,  293 
sq. — or  else  kneeling,  or  prostrate  on  the  earth."—* 
Meyer.  But  the  word  f<rTa>r ts  indicates  a  conscioui 

*  ["  TTiimt  du  lerm  Gi'tfft,  so  irirff,*  ?Vs  Mter, 

Wtiss  en  der  Finch  ni<  M,  so  \ct\utt  ets  der  Ilerr  "J 
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tnd  ostentatious  assumption  of  the  posture ;  comp. 
Luke  xviii.  11,  6  Qapiacuas  (nu6tii. — In  the  cor 
ners,  it>  Ta?s  yuvia.it.  The  Pharisees  probably  took 
cave  that  the  hour  fixed  for  prayer  should  overtake 
them  at  a  cross-road  or  the  corner  of  a  street,  in  or 
der  to  afford  them  the  desired  opportunity  of  per 
forming  their  devotions  in  the  most  public  places. 

Ver.  6.  Into  thy  cloaet,  «i'j  T&  ra/xttuc  aov. — 
The  room  specially  used  for  prayer  was  called  uir<- 
poJoi',  the  Alijah,  on  the  house-top.  Vitringa,  /S//"- 
151.  Although  this  apartment  is  not  exclusively 
here  referred  to,  there  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  it, 
as  being  pre-eminently  "  the  closet "  of  a  Jew  when 
engaged  in  devotional  exercises.  The  antithesis  be 
tween  "  the  closet,"  and  "  the  synagogue  and  corners 
of  streets ,"  is  manifest.  Of  course,  the  passage  is 
not  aimed  against  public  prayer.  As  Theophylact  has 
it:  6  Tiiiros  oil  ftXaiTTti,  aAV  6  rpoirot,  Kal  t>  aKrnros 
[it  is  not  the  place  which  hurts,  but  the  manner  and 
the  aim].  All  display  should  be  avoided  in  devo 
tion:  He  who  addresses  God  must  be  wholly  en 
grossed  with  thoughts  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  Him 
whose  grace  he  entreats.  Such  abstraction  will  con 
vert  the  most  public  place  into  a  ra.v.f'iov.  The  met 
aphorical  expression,  K\«f(rav  r^v  Oi'pav,  also  refers 
to  the  latent  desire  of  gaining  the  applause  of  men. 

Ver.  7.  Use  not  vain  repetitions,  M^  0ar- 
r o\oyh  <ri)  T  f . — Another  perversion  of  prayer 
closely  connected  with  the  former,  and  implying  an 
attempt  to  gain  merit  before  God  by  superstitious 
practices,  just  as  the  former  abuse  was  intended  to 
gain  merit  with  men.  BaTToXoysiv  occurs  very 
rarely  in  classical  writers  (Simplic.  ad  Epict.  p.  340). 
It  has  been  variously  derived  from  Battus,  the  name 
of  a  king  who  stammered,  or  from  Battus,  a  poet 
whose  compositions  were  full  of  tautologies,  or  from 
C^na,  Job  xi.  3..  Probably  it  is,  as  Hesychius  sug 
gests,  an  onoinatopoeticon,  after  the  analogy  of 
paT-rapiCetv, — an  imitation  of  stammering,  and  then 
of  garrulity.  The  explanation  of  its  meaning  is  fur 
nished  by  the  expression,  much  speaking,  iroAv- 
\oyia,  which  follows.  These  vain  repetitions  of  the 
heathen  are  alluded  to  in  1  Kings  xviii.  26  ;  Terent. 
Heautont.  v.  1. — On  the  vain  repetitions  of  the  Jews, 
see  Matt,  xxiii.  14 ;  Sir.  vii.  14  ;  Wetstein,  Schott- 
gen,  and  others ; — on  those  of  the  Mohammedans, 
Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  ad  Lectorem. — The  vain 
repetitions  of  the  mediteval  Church  (Gieseler,  Kir- 
chengcsch.  ii.  1.  p.  294),  and  of  some  modern  sects, 
are  well  known. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ  ranks  benefi 
cence  and  fasting  along  with  prayer  as  religious 
actions,  and  as  the  evidence  of  practical  piety.  This 
implies,  that  almsgiving  and  fasting  are  the  neces 
sary  accompaniment  and  manifestation  of  true  pray 
er,  which,  so  to  speak,  stands  intermediate  between 
them ;  the  spirit  of  prayer  being  reflected  in  attention 
to  the  wants  of  our  indigent  brethren,  and  to  those 
of  our  own  inner  life.  The  inferences  from  this  are, 
1.  that  almsgiving,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  does  not 
merely  consist  in  care  for  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
poor,  by  the  instrumentality  of  established  boards 
and  committees,  but  must  take  form  after  the  ex 
ample  which  the  Lord  Himself  gave  when  He  relieved 
the  wants  of  the  needy ;  2.  that  religious  fasting  can 
not  be  reduced  merely  to  principles  of  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  order,  but  forms  a  distinct  and  special 
exercise,  which,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  spe 
cial  eras  in  our  lives,  or  for  seasons  of  peculiar  expe 
rience, 

Vers.  9-13.  The  Lord's  Prayer.— General  Re 


marks. — In  this  prayer  our  Lord  shows  His  disciple* 
how  an  infinite  variety  of  wants  and  requests  can  be 
compressed  into  a  few  humble  petitions.  It  em 
bodies  every  possible  desire  of  a  praying  In  art,  a 
whole  world  of  spiritual  requirements,  yet  all  in  tha 
in  i-t  :-imple,  condensed,  and  humble  form,  re 
sembling  in  this  respect  a  pearl  on  which  the  light 
of  heaven  plays.  It  expresses  and  combine.-,  in  tha 
best  order,  every  Divine  promise,  every  human  tor- 
row  and  want,  and  every  Chrustian  aspiration  for  tha 
good  of  others.  *n  the  opening  address  \ve  have 
Theism  in  its  purest  manifestation,  which  ever  owns 
and  recognises  the  God  of  heaven  as  our  Father. 
From  the  three  first  petitions,  in  their  relation  to 
the  succeeding  ones,  we  learn  that  man  must  not  be 
bent  on  entreating  God  merely  for  that  which  affects 
himself,  but  that  his  spiritual  well-being  will  be  pro 
moted  by  self-surrender  to  God,  and  by  primarily 
seeking  that  which  pertains  to  His  kingdom. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  is  commonly  arranged  into 
three  parts — the  preface,  the  petitions,  and  the  con 
clusion  (see  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism,  the  Heidel 
berg  Cat.,  qu.  120  sqq.,  and  the  Westminster  Cats.). 
Then  follows  the  arrangement  of  the  separate 
petitions.  Bengel :  Petila  sunt  septem,  qu<x  universa 
dividuntur  in  duos  paries.  Prior  continet  tria  pri- 
ora,  Patrem  spectantia :  tuum,  tuum,  tua  ;  posterior 
quatuor  relirj-ua,  nos  spectantia. — Olshausen  :  "  View, 
ed  as  a  whole,  the  prayer  contains  only  one  idea,  even 
deep  longing  after  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  forma 
the  substance  of  all  the  prayers  of  the  children  of 
God  (for  whose  behoof  Christ  here  gives  us  a  model). 
But  this  one  idea  is  set  forth  under  a  twofold  aspect. 
In  the  first  three  petitions  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
light  of  God's  relation  to  men,  exhibiting  the  king 
dom  of  God  absolutely  and  in  its  perlectness, — the 
final  aim  of  God  being  always  the  burden  of  the  be 
liever's  desire.  The  four  succeeding  petitions,  on 
the  other  hand,  bear  reference  to  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  present  tkU 
spiritual  longing  of  the  children  of  God  in  the  light 
of  the  existing  relation  between  man  and  God. 
Hence  it  is  tL.U  in  the  first  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
the  infinite  riches  of  God  are  unfolded : — 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name ; 

Thy  kingdom  come ; 

Thy  will  be  done ; 

While  in  the  second  part,  the  poverty  of  men  U 
brought  to  view : 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ; 

Forgive  w«  our  debts  ; 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ; 

Deliver  us  from  evil. 

Lastly,  the  rich  doxology  expresses  the  certain  hope 
that  our  prayers  shall  be  heard,  in  view  of  the  char 
acter  of  God,  who,  being  Himself  the  highest  good, 
will  also  bring  to  pass  the  highest  good,  even  His 
own  kingdom.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  utterance  of  the  desires  of  individual  be 
lievers,  although  the  plural  number  in  the  petitions 
indicates  their  feeling  of  fellowship  with  others,  and 
that  of  the  aspirations  of  mankind  generally.  Ex 
pressing  as  it  does  the  inmost  feelings  and  wants  of 
humanity,  and  the  relation  between  God  and  sinfu 
man,  it  both  meets  the  requirements  of  all,  and  satis 
fies  the  desires  of  the  individual,  provided  hi-  be  * 
life  of  faith.  Every  special  request  not  directly  con 
nected  with  things"  that  pass  away,  but  bearing  on 
what  is  eternal,  is  included  and  implied  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer."— De  Wette :  "  The  sacred  number  of  theat 
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petitions — seven — indicates  that  they  exhaust  every 
-eligious  want.  In  the  first  three  petitions,  the  soul 
rises  directly  to  God ;  in  the  three  following,  we  have 
the  hiiiderances  to  these  aspirations — from  a  feeling 
of  dependence  upon  what  is  earthly,  and  from  a  con 
flict  with  sin ;  while  the  last  petition  sets  before  us 
the  solution  of  all  these  difficulties." — Somewhat 
better  Meyer:  "  Having  riaen  to  what  forms  the 
behest  and  holiest  object  of  believers,  the  soul  is 
engrossed  with  its  character  (first  petition),  its  grand 
purpose  (second  petition),  and  ife  moral  condition 
[third  petition) ;  in  the  fourth  petition,  the  children 


1.  Udrep. 


of  God  humble  tJiemselvcs  under  the  consciousness  ol 
their  dependence  upon  Divine  mercy  even  in  tem 
poral  matters,  but  much  more  in  spiritual  things, 
since  that  which,  according  to  the  first  portion  ol 
this  prayer,  constituted  the  burden  of  desire,  can 
only  be  realized  by  forgiveness  (fifth  petition),  by 
gracious  guidance  (sixth  petition),  and  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  the  devil  (seventh  petition)."— 
Stier  (i.  198)  draws  a  parallel  between  the  two  tables 
of  the  Decalogue  and  the  two  sections  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. — Weber  (Lat.  Programme  quoted  by  Tho- 
luck,  p.  360)  suggests  the  following  outline : — 


3.  o  «V  T 


Aoyos. 

'ETrtAoyos. 

1.  aytaffBri-ru      rb      ovopa. 

ffOV. 

2.   fXderw  r)  0affi\eia  ffov. 
ffov,  K.r.\. 

1.  rbv  &prov  rifJ-i^v,  K.r.\. 

2.   Kal  arpts  rift-lv,  K.T.\, 
8.   Kal  /AT)  t  Iff  tvty  KJ?S  W*"y» 

/C.T.A. 

1.  'on  ffov  tariv  i]  &aff 

2.  ffov  (ariv  ^  Swa/xis. 
3.  ffov  effriv  7}  8d£a. 

V  -ros  ovpavos. 


Tholuck :  "  The  attentive  reader,  who  has  otherwise 
learned  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  will  find  a  dis- 
tirct  reference  to  it  in  the  arrangement  of  this  pray 
er.  The  first  petition  in  each  of  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  prayer,  refers  to  God  as  the  Creator 
and  Preserver ;  the  second,  to  God  the  Redeemer ; 
and  the  third,  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit." — Devotion  to 
God,  and  acceptance  of  His  gifts  are  contrasted  in 

1.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

8.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  com 
forted. 

8   Blessed  are  the  meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 


4.  Blessed  are  they  that  hiinsrer  and  thirst  after  righteous 

ness:  for  they  shall  be  filled. 

5.  Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
&  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 

7.  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  etc. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  simply 
taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts," 
but  could  not  Himself  have  offered  that  petition 
(comp.  Tholuck,  p.  375).  If  we  take  it  literally, 
this  is,  of  course,  true ;  though  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind,  that  in  the  depth  of  His  human  sympathy, 
Christ  felt  more  than  any  other  the  sins  of  human 
ity,  and  that  He  entreated  their  forgiveness  as  that 
of  a  debt  due  by  the  whole  family  of  man. 

Ver.  9.  After  this  manner  therefore  pray 
ye. — According  to  Schleiermacher,  Olshausen,  de 
Wette,  and  Neander.,  Christ  taught  His  disciples  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  not  on  this,  but  on  a  later  occasion 
(Luke  xi.  1 ).  Tholuck  and  Stier  hold  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was,  so  to  speak,  twice  taught :  the  first  time 
as  an  example  how  to  pray  without  vain  repetitions  ; 
the  second  time%  when  His  disciples  expressly  asked 
Him,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray."  But  this  explana 
tion  is  forced,  and  at  variance  with  Christ's  ordinary 
mode  of  instruction,  which  was  always  in  the  first 
place  directed  to  the  disciples,  and  then  to  the  peo 
ple.  But  if  we  call  up  before  our  minds  that  inner 
circle  to  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  first 
addressed,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  disci 
ples  would  on  that  occasion  proffer  such  a  request. 
After  this  manner,  o  v  T  a  y. — In  what  respect  ou- 
T«y?  Grotius:  in  hun<- sensum.  Calovius,  Maldonatus, 
Fritzsche,  Tholuck,  Meyer :  in  this  manner,  i.  e.,  thus 
briefly.  De  Wette  :  in  these  words,  as  a  formula  of 


the  Lord's  Prayer.  1.  Devotion  to  IRs  name,  to  Hit 
kingdom,  and  to  His  will ;  heaven,  heaven  and  earth, 
earth :  the  place  of  His  manifestation.  2.  Accept 
ance  of  His  gifts  in  reference  to  the  present,  the 
past,  and  the  future. — We  place  in  parallel  columns 
the  seven  petitions  and  the  seven  beatitudes,  to  ex 
hibit  their  internal  agreement : — 


— Hallowed  be  Thy  name  (the  name  of  God  our  riches, 

opening  to  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven). 
—Thy  kingdom  come  (and  with  it  comes  heavenly  comfort 

to  our  hearts). 
— Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  It  is  in  heaven  (meekness, 

the  characteristic  of  heaven,  the  outstanding  feature  of 

the  new  earth). 
— Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  (which  above  all  includes 

the  Bread  of  life,  John  vi.). 

— And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
— And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  (grant  us  victory  in  our 

hearts). 
— But  deliver  us  from  evil  (grant  victory  over  the  world). 

prayer.  We  may  call  it  a  formula,  provided  we  re- 
member  that  its  leading  characteristic  is  to  be  free 
from  iro\v\oyia  and  formality,  and  that  in  briefest 
form  it  bodies  forth  the  deepest  and  the  fullest 
thoughts  and  feelings.  And  as,  in  the  present  case, 
contents  and  form  agree  in  this  respect,  the  word 
oSrais  refers  equally  to  the  rich  vein  of  thought,  and 
to  the  concise  brevity  of  form  in  this  prayer.* 

*  [Among  British  and  American  commentators  those 
belonging  to  the  Presbyterian.  Congregational,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  other  non-Episcopal  denominations  general 
ly  maintain  that  tho  Lord's  Prayer  was  intended  not  as  a 
formula  to  be  literally  and  invariably  used,  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  very  proper  to  use  it  within  certain  limits,  but 
as  a  general  pattern  rather  for  all  our  prayers,  private  and 
public.  See  Henry,  Barnes,  Alexander,  Owen,  Jacobus, 
\Vhedon,  Nast  ad  Matt.  vi.  9.  Episcopalian  commentators 
differ  like  tho  Germans.  Dr.  Alford  (a  liberal  Anglican) 
says:  "It  is  very  improbable  that  the  prayer  was  regarded 
in  the  very  earliest  times  as  a  set  form  delivered  for  liturgical 
use  by  our  Lord.  The  variations  of  TOS  a^apri'ay  r/juuii/' 
Kal  yap  avrol  afyio/J.fi'  irainrl  bq>fi\oim  TJ/J^I;  and  rb 
Ka6'  -iinepav  in  Luke,  for  the  corresponding  clauses  in  our 
text,  however  unimportant  in  themselves,  have  been  re 
garded  as  fatal  to  the  supposition  ol  its  being  used  liturgical, 
ly  at  the  time  when  these  Gospels  were  written.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  we  find  very  few  traces  of  sueli  use  in  ear 
ly  times."  Dr.  Wordsworth  (conservative  Anglican)  on  the 
o'ther  hand  remarks  ad  Matt.  vi.  9:  "Our  Lord  here,  by 
this  prayer  (comp.  the  Benediction,  Num.  vi.  23;  Deut. 
xxvi.  13)  authorizes  forms  of  prayer  (and  adopts  petitions 
already  in  use  in  Forms  of  Prayer  among  the  Jews),  and  de 
livers  a  particular  form  of  prayer  to  be  used,  and  to  serv« 
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On  the  resemblance  between  this  prayer  and 
other  Jewish  prayers,  comp.  Heubuer  (p.  87),  Tho- 
luck,  and  de  Wette.  "  It  derogates  in  no  way  from 
the  Lord's  Pniycr,  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  em 
bodies  ideas  expressed  in  other  Jewish  prayers,  since 
it  was  not  .a  mere  repetition  of  these  forms.  Nay,  in 
the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  surprising  if 
every  such  allusion  had  been  avoided.  But  Wetstein 
goes  much  too  far  in  maintaining,  '  lota  h(cc  oratio 
ex  for  inuli, -t  H'ln-ironim  concinnata  estS  After  Light- 
foot,  Schottgcu,  Wetstein,  Drusius,  Vitringa,  Witsius, 
and  Surcnhusius  have  laid  under  requisition  every 
conceivable  parallel  passage,  even  from  much  later 
Jewish  prayer  books,  the  result  of  their  learning  and 
industry  shows  that  only  the  first  two  petitions  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  contain  what,  after  all,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  allusions  to  well-known  Old  Testament 
or  Messianic  ideas  and  expressions.  Besides,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Jews  may  have  borrowed 
even  these  from  the  Lord's  Prayer."  De  Wette. — Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  characteristic  features 
of  this  prayer  consist  in  the  brevity  and  distinctness 
of  its  petitions,  in  their  order  and  succession,  and 
lastly,  in  their  fulness  and  comprehensiveness. 

With  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the  text,  Ols- 
hausen  remarks :  "  The  doxology  at  the  close  is  un 
doubtedly  of  later  origin,  and  added  for  liturgical 
purposes.  It  first  appears  in  the  Constit.  Apost., 
where  it  reads,  on  ao\>  icr-nv  T\  jSaonXeta  fis  oiwi/ay. 
'AUTJV.  But  its  meaning  is  so  deep  and  so  much  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  prayer,  that  it  must 
have  originated  at  a  period  when  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  apostolic  Church  still  prevailed.  It  is  want 
ing  in  Codd.  B.  D.  L.  (Z.),  and  in  many  others,  as 
shown  by  Griesbach.  But  it  occurs  already  in  the 
Peshito,  where,  however,  it  may  be  an  interpolation. 
Similarly  the  petitions,  yf^e^Tw  T>>  6 « XTJUCX  aov  o>» 
iv  ovpavf  KOI  eVl  (TTJS)  -yrjs,  and  aAAo  putrai  ^,uas  airb 
TOV  irovripov,  are  wanting  in  the  text  of  Luke.  They 
are  not  found  in  B.  and  L.,  nor  do  they  occur  in  the 
oldest  of  the  Fathers — such  as  Origen,  who  expressly 
mentions  the  omission.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  spurious  in  the  prayer  as  given  by  Matthew. 
In  all  likelihood,  Luke  simply  abbreviated  the  ac 
count."  Similarly,  some  read  only  irdrfp  in  the 
opening  address. — On  the  transposition  of  the  second 
and  third  petitions  in  Tertullian,  see  Dr.  Nitzsch  in 
the  " Siudien  und  Kritiken"  for  1830,  iv.  846. 

After  Augustine  and  Luther,  the  number  of  the 
petitions  has  been  fixed  at  seven.  But  Chrysostom, 
and  after  him  the  Reformed  Churches,  enumerate 
only  six.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  petition,  "  De 
liver  us  from  evil,"  expresses  more  than  that,  "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation  ;"  and  in  this  respect  it  may 

as  a  pattern  for  the  subject  and  order  of  our  desires  and  pray 
ers,  and  therefore  as  a  guide  for  our  practice." — There  is  truth 
here  on  both  sides.  This  matchless  prayer  was  undoubtedly 
given  both  as  a  form  to  be  rightly,  i.  e.,  devoutly  and  reve 
rently  used  on  all  proper  occasions  (comp.  the  A  f  y  f  r  f 
In  Luke  xi.  2),  and  as  a  model  for  all  other  prayers.  The  for 
mer  abuse  of  the  Lord's.  Prayer  a»  an  empty  formula  oft  re 
peated  without  devotion  and  profit  in  the  Roman  Church 
(hence  Luther  called  it  the  greatest  martyr),  led  some  sec 
tions  of  Protestantism  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  neglect  of 
this  shortest  and  richest,  simplest  and  deepest  of  all  prayers 
ever  uttered  by  man  or  angel,  the  perfect  model  prayer 
•which  could  only  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Dr.  Thomas  Sco'tt  has  hit  the  right  medium  in  the  following 
note:  "  It  may  often  be  [better:  it  undoubtedly  is]  proper 
to  use  the  very  words,  but  it  is  not  always  necessary;  for 
\ve  do  not  find  that  the  apostles  thus  used  it:  but  we  ought 
always  to  pray  after  the  manner  of  it,  that  is,  with  that  re- 
Tflrence,  humility,  seriousness,  confidence  in  God,  zeal  for 
HU  glory,  love  to  mankind,  submission,  and  moderation  in 
temporal,  and  earnestness  about  spiritual  things,  which  it  in- 
s;  avoiding  vain  repetitions,  and  using  grave  and 


be  regarded  as  a  separate  petition.  On  the  other 
haud,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  th« 
word  a  A  A  a  connects  the  two  parts  of  one  and  th« 
same  petition.*  Besides,  symbolically,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  number  six  rather  than  seven — the 
former  being  expressive  of  incut;'.!  labor,  the  lalter  ol 
holy  rest.  Viewed  as  a  -aerud  number,  six  is  alwaya 
followed  by  a  seven,  which  sums  up  the  whole ;  just 
as  in  this  case  the  six  petitions  are  summed  up  in 
the  doxology,  or  originally  in  the  close  of  the  sixth 
petition,  or  in  the  continuous  inward  prayer  of  be 
lievers, — concerning  which  Luther  rightly  says,  "  The 
Christian  prays  a  never-ending  Lord's  prayer." 

Ver.  9.  Our  Father,  wdrtp  ^n<a  v. — Although 
the  spiritual  experience  of  adoption  sprung  from  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  it  was  from  tin 
first  implied  in  Christ's  message  of  reconciliation. — 
Who  art  in  the  heavens,  tv  TO??  ovp avals. 
The  words  show  the  infinite  difference;  between  this  i 
and  every  other  human  relationship  of  a  similar  kind :  ! 
Our  Father  in  heaven  ;  not  a  weak,  helpless,  earth 
ly  parent  (comp.  ch.  vii.  11  ;  Eph.  iii.  15;  iv.  6). 
The  expression  also  indicates  the  place  where  the 
glory  of  God  dwelleth  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  55,  56, 
etc.),  but  without  the  limitations  of  the  Old  Testa-  ; 
mcnt — not  in  heaven,  but  in  the  heavens.  Finally,  it 
is  both  a  symbol  of  the  contrast  between  the  glory, 
the  purity,  the  infinitude,  and  the  unchangeablenesa 
of  heaven  and  this  world,  and  of  the  riches  of  God, 
and  the  source  whence  the  kingdom  of  heaven  de 
scended  upon  earth. 

Thy  name. — The  expression  refers  neither  to  His 
Divine  being,  nor  to  His  perfections ;  as  in  that  case 
the  petition,  "  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,"  would  be  un 
intelligible.  What  is  holy  cannot  be  made  holy. 
The  "  name  of  God "  is  the  impress  of  His  being 
upon  the  human  mind,  the  manifestation  of  His  be 
ing  in  the  world  ;  hence  nearly  equivalent  to  religion 
as  based  upon  Divine  revelation.  Corap.  1  Pet.  iii, 
15  :  "Sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  your  hearts." 

Ver.  10.  Thy  kingdom. — The  kingdom  of  hea 
ven.  As  Christ  announces  and  introduces  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  so  His  people  are  to  pray  for,  and  to 
anticipate  it.  The  import  of  the  expression,  "  king 
dom  of  heaven,"  appears,  1.  from  its  contrast  to  the 
symbolical  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the  0.  T.  the 
ocracy  ;  2.  from  its  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of  dark 
ness.  Other  explanations  :  The  spread  of  Christian 
ity  (Kuinocl) ;  the  victorious  development  of  the 
Christian  Church  (Tholuck).  But  these  are  only  in 
dividual  phases ;  the  grand  fact  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  its  spiritual  reality,  which  includes  both 
time  and  eternity,  f 

As  in  heaven, — i.  e.,  in  absolute  purity  and  per 
fectncss,  as  apparent  hi  the  obedience  of  the  angels. 

comprehensive  expressions."  Comp.  also  the  remarks  ol 
Ad.  Clarke,  and  Dr.  D.  Brown  ad  loc.—P.  8.] 

*  [Alford  takes  asimilar  view :  "  aAAo  must  not  be  taken 
as  equivalent  to  ft  5e  JUT;,  q.  d.  'lut  if  thou  dost,  deliver,' 
etc. ;  but  is  rather  the  opposition  to  the  former  clause,  and 
forms  in  this  sense  but  one  petition  with  it, — •  bring  vs  not 
into  conflict  with  eril,lut  rather  deliver  (rid)  us  j*\->m  it 
altogether?  In  another  view,  however,  as  expressli*  the 
deep  desire  of  all  Christian  hearts  to  he  delivered  from  alt 
evil.  .  .  these  words  form  a  seventh  and  most  affecting  peti 
tion,  reaching  far  beyond  the  last."  So  also  D.  Brown  ad 
loo. — P.  9.] 

t[ Alford:  "'THY  KINGDOM'  here  is  the  fulness  of  th« 
accomplishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  often  spoken  of 
in  prophetic  Scripture-;  and  by  implication  all  that  proceM 
of  events  Which  lead  to  that  accomplishment  Meyer  in  ob 
jecting  to  all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  meanings  of  'Thy 
kingdom,'  forgets  that  the  one  for  which  lie  contends  exclu 
sively,  tiif  M,  ^i' i nie  kingdom,  does  in  fact  include  or  im 
ply  them  all."— P.  8.J 
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Ver.  11.  Our  daily  bread, — &pros,  like  cnb  ? 
the  requirements  of  daily  life. — T bv  e  ir t  o-lxriov 
occurs  again  in  Luke  xi.  3,  but  nowhere  else.  Ex 
planations: — 1.  Tha  nourishment  necessary  for  sub 
sistence,  oixria.  So  Origen  and  many  others.  "  This 
explanation  [says  Meyer]  has  led  to  the  inaccurate 
rendering,  '  daily  bread '  (the  Vulgate,  Chrysostom, 
Luther,  etc.)."  Meyer  objects  that  ouffia.  does  not 
mean  subsistence,  but  being  or  existence.  But  surely 
the  subsistence  of  a  man  consists  in  the  preservation 
of  his  human  being.  2.  Jerome  and  Zwingli :  "  Eplu- 
fion,  hoc  est  supers  ubsiintialcm  petamus,  phis  de  ani- 
mce  cibo,  quam  corporis  solliciti."  Of  course  it  were 
a  mistake  to  apply  the  passage,  with  Olshausen  and 
some  of  the  Fathers,  to  spiritual  nourishment  exclu 
sively,  or  even  to  the  Eucharist.  Manifestly,  our 
Lord  alludes  to  daily  bread — only  not  to  merely  ma 
terial  bread,  destined  for  the  sensuous  part  of  man 
alone.  Man  requires  earthly  bread ;  the  Christian, 
Christian  bread,  yet  not  supersensuous,  but  adapted 
to  all  the  parts  of  his  being,  which  implies,  above 
all,  heavenly  and  spiritual  nourishment.  3.  By  some 
the  word  is  identified  with  twtovrra,  dies  crastinus — 
to-morrow's  bread.  So  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopian  ver 
sions,  Scaliger,  Meyer,  etc.  (Jerome :  in  Evangelio, 
quod  appdlatur  secundum  Hebrceos,  pro  supersubstan- 
tiali  pane  rcperi  mahar,  ""ms  .  i.  e.,  to-morrow's 
bread.)  But  this  explanation  agrees  not  with  a-ft^e- 
pov,  nor  with  the  statement  in  vi.  34. — Explaining  it 
as  referring  to  bread  suitable  to  our  being,  we  in 
clude  in  the  term  the  idea  of  what  is  required  for 
our  daily  subsistence,  corresponding  to  ^pn  nnb 
("  food  convenient  for  me  "),  in  Prov.  xxx.  8.* 

Ver.  12.  Debts,  o<£et  Arj^ctTa, — equivalent  to 
irapairT'j!/j.a.Ta,  regarding  them  either  in  the  light  of 
imputation,  or  of  one's  own  conscience. 

As  wa  forgive. — '  fl  r  expresses  neither  the 
measure  (Baumgarten-Crusius)  nor  the  ground  of  for 
giveness  (nam,  Fritschc,  Meyer),  but  indicates  the  rela 
tion  to  our  feeiings  of  conciliation  toward  our  neighbor ; 
the  assurance  of  our  own  forgiveness  being  connect 
ed  with  and  regulated  by  our  vow  of  readiness  to  for 
give  our  neighbors.  We  feel  assurance  in  Thy  for 
giveness,  perceiving  within  ourselves  a  readiness  to 
forgive  others,  which  Thou  hast  implanted ;  and  we 
pray  for  forgiveness  while  vowing,  under  a  sense  of 
this  gracious  experience. 

Ver.  1 3.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. — 
A  difficult  passage  :  1.  Because  God  does  not  tempt 
man,  James  i.  13;  2.  because  man  should  not  shrink 
from  trial.  Hence  some  have  taken  ejcr^epeu/,  others 
f  I  s ,  and  others  irtipaff/j.6s,  in  an  emphatic  sense. 
But  the '"  temptation  "  here  spoken  of  is  only  a  trial 
increased  by  the  guilt  which  had  formerly  been  con 
fessed  as  a  debt;  and  the  prayer,  "Lead  us  not," 
is  simply  a  consequence  of  the  petition  for  forgive 
ness.  Let  us  not  experience  in  intense  temptations 
the  consequences  of  our  guilt,  etc.  (comp.  L.  Jew,  ii. 
2,  p.  615).  The  popular  sense  is,  that  God  may  pre- 

»  [Alford  takes  eirtovfrtos  likewise  in  the  sense:  proper 
for  our  suttenanvf,  after  the  analogy  of  fwiya/j.us,  Jit  for 
marriage,  e'7n5opinos,^tt/0r  the  banquet,  and  considers  it 
equivalent  to  ra  «Vrn'|5e»a  TOV  rr<a/j.a.Tos  in  James  ii.  16 
(rciiii.-rod  in  Syrtoc  transl.  by  the  same  word).  Ho  also 
thinks  we  may  safely  understand  the  expression  spiritually, 
of  the  broad  of  life,  provided  we  keep  in  the  foreground  its 
priiK.w  physical  meaning,  and  view  the  other  as  involved 
by  implication  in  that.  The  Anglican  Catech.  understands 
the  daily  broad  to  mean  "all  things  that  be  needful  for  our 
»ouls  and  bodies."  On  the  different  explanations,  see  espe- 
lially  TUoluck,  Meyer,  and  Conant.— P.  8.] 


serve  us  from  such  temptations  as  might  lead  us  inta 
sin  (ch.  xxvi.  41  ;  1  Cor.  rii.  5) ;  or  else  that  God 
would,  with  the  temptation,  give  a  way  of  escape,  1 
Cor.  x.  13. 

But  deliver  us  from  evil,  pvo-ai  r//uas. — 
The  full  sense  of  both  these  petitions  can  only  be 
understood  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  literal  meaning  of 
fi<T<p4pfiv  and  pvit^ui — to  carry  in,  and  to  pull  out, 
The  expression,  pulling  out,  or  delivering,  implies 
bondage  and  inability. — "Air b  rovvovi\pov.  Ex 
planations :  1.  6  TTOVTIPOS,  the  Evil  One,  the  Devil. 
So  the  older  commentators,  Erasmus,  Beza,  Kuinoel, 
Fritzsche,  Meyer.  2.  rb  irovripnv.  So  Augustine  and 
Tholuck,  after  John  xvii.  15  ;  Rom.  xii.  9  ;  2  Thess. 
iii.  3.  3.  From  evil,  or  misery.  Luther. — If  by  irovrjpSv 
the  power  of  darkness  is  meant,  as  manifested  in  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  it  would  include  not  only  that 
kingdom  itself,  but  also  its  author,  and  even  Us  out 
ward  and  temporal  consequences.  Such  is  undoubt 
edly  the  meaning  of  the  text.  "  The  whole  sphere 
and  bearing  of  the  ir«ipao>ioi,"  Tholuck. 

For  thine  is  the  kingdom.— This  doxology  is 
traced  back  to  1  Chron.  xxix.  11. — 2  Tim.  iv.  18  may 
be  regarded  as  containing  the  germ  of  this  liturgical 
addition  to  the  text,  although,  according  to  Stier,  it 
only  serves  as  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
pasMigc  in  Matthew.  The  words  show  that  the  ful 
ness  of  God,  or  His  majesty,  forms  the  basis,  the 
soul,  and  the  aim  of  the  whole  prayer.  On  the  foun 
dation  of  the  kingdom  of  power,  which  rests  in  God's 
might  and  appears  in  His  glory,  the  kingdom  of  grace 
is  to  be  unfolded  and  perfected.  [See  Addenda.'} 

Amen,  'T2S  certainly,  truly. — This  certainty  is  de 
rived  from  the  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God  (rt:iEX). 
Christ  introduces  His  most  solemn  statements  with 
this  word  ;  and  with  it  believers  close  their  prayers, 
in  sign  and  testimony  that  all  human  faithfulness  and 
human  certitude  springs  from  the  faithfulness  of 
God.  This  word,  Amen,  has  its  great  history  in  bib 
lical  theology,  in  the  Divine  services  of  the  Church, 
and  in  the  lives  of  believers.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  the  Amen  of  every  prayer  antici 
pates  that  of  the  world."  (Stier.) 

Ver.  14.  For  if  ye  forgive  men.  Comp.  Mark 
xi.  25. — An  explanation  of  the  fifth  petition,  specially 
important  in  this  place,  as  showing  that  forgiveness 
and  readiness  to  forgive  were  among  the  leading 
ideas  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  was  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  Lord  "could  not  yet  speak  of  the 
work  of  redemption  which  He  was  about  to  accom 
plish.  De  Wette  is  right  in  observing,  that  the  circum 
stance  of  His  not  adverting  to  it,  is  itself  an  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. — Ta  -napo.- 
TTTw/j.ara  ainiav.  After  Cod.  D.  and  other  witnesses, 
Tischendorf  has  omitted  these  words,  though  without 
sufficient  reason. 

Ver.  1 0.  When  ye  fast. — This  refers  primarily 
to  voluntary  or  private  fasting,  Luke  xviii.  1 2.  But 
it  equally  applies  to  the  great  annual  public  fast,  Lev. 
xvi.  29.  "  By  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Jews  were  enjoined 
to  fast  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  from  one  evening  to 
the  following  (Lev.  xvi.  29).  Tradition  prescribed 
similar  fasts  in  autumn  if  the  latter  rains  did  not  fall, 
or  if  the  harvest  was  threatened  (Taanith,  p.  iii. 
§  8).  To  these  we  have  to  add  a  number  of  extra 
ordinary  fasts.  The  Pharisees  regarded  the  practice 
as  meritorious,  and  fasted  twice  (Luke  xviii.  12),  or 
even  four  times,  in  the  week, — making  their  appear 
ance  in  the  synagogue,  negligently  attired,  pale  and 
sad,  hi  order  to  exhibit  their  superior  ascetic  sancthj 
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before  the  people."  Von  Amraon. — It  was  the  prac 
tice  to  wear  mourning-dresses  when  lasting.  ^.Ku 
»o»,  Luke  xxiv.  17;  <ien.  xl.  7. — Disfiguie,  0.0 avi- 
£(  i  v,  witli  ashes  ami  dust,  Isa.  Ixi.  o.  Here  a  ligura- 
tive  expression  for  the  mournful  gestures  and  the  neg 
lected  appearance  of  the  head  and  beard. — "There 
Is  a  play  upon  the  words,  o0o«'i£<>ti<ri  and  <i>avuin. 
They  make  their  faces  unappearable,  that  they  may 
appear  unto  num."  So  Meyer,  who  also  suggests 
that  the  expression  alludes  to  the  covering  of  the 
face,  as  in  2  Sara.  xv.  30 ;  Esther  vi.  12. 

Ver.  17.  Anoint  thine  head.— In  the  East,  it 
was  customary  to  anoint  the  head  when  going  to  a 
feast,  in  opposition  to  the  deportment  observed  on 
fast  days.  Hence  the  advice  must  not  be  taken  liter 
ally.  Of  course,  the  opposite  dissimulation  cannot 
have  been  enjoined.  Our  outward  appearance  when 
fasting  is  to  betoken  spiritual  triumph  and  rest, 
which  elevates  above  mere  outward  abstinence. 

Ver.  18.  In  secret. — 'Ev  rif  Kpvpaiai  [twice  for 
the  text  rec.,  iv  T<£  icpvirry.'] — So  Lachmann  and  Tis- 
chendorf  after  B.  D.  The  word  does  not  again  occur 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  several  times  found  in 
the  Septuagint.  [This  note  belongs  properly  to  the 
critical  notes  below  the  text. — P.  S.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  one  radical  perversion  of  religious  life 
consists  in  the  desire  to  appear  before  men.  Spirit 
ual  religion  has,  indeed,  its  outward  and  becoming 
expression, — chiefly,  however,  in  the  meek  and  de 
vout  worship  of  the  Church,  where  the  piety  of  indi 
vidual  believers  is  lost  to  outward  view.  The  worship 
of  the  Church  is,  so  to  speak,  the  shadow  in  which 
the  humility  and  meekness  of  the  individual  worship 
per  finds  shelter  and  protection. 

Hence  perversion  of  religious  life  first  manifests 
itself  in  separatism  of  worship,  which  gradually  in 
trudes  upon  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  ultimately 
perverts  it.  The  consequences  of  this  speedily  appear 
in  the  three  departments  of  practical  piety.  Thus, 
instead  of  charity  toward  our  neighbors,  we  have  re 
ligious  self-righteousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  reli 
gious  idleness  on  the  other — a  show  of  kindness,  and 
a  corresponding  spirit  of  mean  dependence.  Simi 
larly,  the  worship  of  God  assumes  the  form  of  length 
ened  prayers  and  tedious  processions  without  devo 
tion,  while  asceticism  degenerates  into  hypocritical 
fasts  and  monastic  extravagances.  But  if,  in  our  re 
ligion,  we  consciously  and  purposely  aim  after  mere 
externalisrn  and  show,  we  enter  upon  a  course  of 
vypocrisy,  setting  up  in  our  outward  forms  a  coun 
terfeit  of  what  is  sacred.  The  commencement  of  this 
false  religionism  consists  in  painful  service  and  out 
ward  works.  Although  a  man  may  at  that  stage 
still  set  God  before  him,  it  is  only  in  an  external  man 
ner.  In  worshipping  Him,  he  no  longer  has  regard  to 
the  character  and  the  love  of  God,  because  he  realizes 
not  that  God  has  regard  to  his  affections  and  state 
of  he-art.  He  is  only  anxious  that  God  should  have 
regard  to  his  work,  and  his  service,  just  as  he  has 
only  rcgnrd  to  the  work  of  God  and  the  reward  of 
God;  and  as  he  regards  this  reward  as  merely  exter 
nal,  like  his  own  work,  he  gradually  comes  to  seek  it 
among  men.  His  extcrnalism  now  leads  him  to  merge 
bis  God  iu  ihe  opinion  of  men.  Hence  the  outward 
Bhow  which  marks  the  second  stage  of  religious  per- 
vv:>!')i'..  His  great  object  now  is  to  let  his  benefi 
cence,  his  ]ir:i\vvs,  and  his  fasts  appear  as  fully  and 
fis  pompously  as  possible.  From  tuis  spiritual  oride 


and  spiritual  servility  the  transition  is  easy  to  th« 
third  stage,  which  is  that  of  deception  and  imposition, 
when  the  hypocrite  conceals  his  hardness  of  heart 
under  the  mask  of  beneficence,  his  coldness  and  dead- 
ness  under  that  of  singular  devotion,  and  his  love  of 
the  world  and  lusttulness,  with  the  corresponding 
works  of  darkness,  under  that  of  asceticism. 

2.  A  piety  which  primarily  tends  to  externah'sm 
and  show,  is  not  only  falsehood  but  folly.  It  may 
be  compared  to  a  root  growing  upward.  The  proper 
and  genuine  tendency  of  religion  is  inward,  to  secrecy 
— to  that  God  who  rules  in  the  secret  sanctuary  of 
spiritual  life.  Hence  also  Christ  urges  hi  so  strenu 
ous  terms  the  importance  of  this  matter.  Let  bene 
ficence  remain  a  secret  of  our  right  hand — a  shame 
faced  and  holy  affection — an  act  of  genuine  pity,  from 
which  we  immediately  pass  without  self-complacency. 
Let  true  prayer  be  concealed  in  our  closet,  and  le* 
us  shut  the  door  behind  us.  Let  sincere  fasting  b<s 
concealed  under  the  cheerful  garb  of  holy  festivity. 
This  concealment  is  necessary,  because  true  piety 
consists  in  full  self-surrender  to  God,  leading  us  to 
seek  His,  not  ours ;  and  because  we  cherish  the  firm 
confidence,  that  the  Lord  will  own  openly,  by  His 
leadings  and  by  His  blessings,  in  the  domain  of  moral 
and  of  public  life,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here, 
and  yet  more  hereafter,  whatever  is  done  in  and  for 
His  name,  and  that  He  will  in  His  own  time  and  way 
attest  both  its  reality  and  its  value.  Thus  the  root 
spreads  deep  in  the  earth  where  no  human  eye  sees, 
in  the  assured  hope  that  it  shall  spring  all  the  high 
er,  and  spread  all  the  more  richly,  in  measure  as  ita 
life  is  hid  beneath  the  ground. 

3.  In  this  instance  also  the  Lord  sets  before  His 
disciples  a  picture  which  reflected  His  own  life.  In 
the  gracious  dispensation  of  His  benefits,  He  alike 
removed  the  occasion  of  mendicancy  and  avoided  the 
pomp  of  spurious  kindness.  By  His  intercession, 
He  restored  the  life-tree  of  humanity,  by  restoring 
its  root,  and  planting  it  in  good  soil,  even  hi  God.  So 
also  He  fasted  and  renounced  the  world  as  the  Bride 
groom  of  the  Church, — thereby  and  therein  laying 
anew  the  foundation  of  true  enjoyment  and  peace. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Outward  manifestations  of  piety,  genuine  and 
spurious:  1.  Genuine,  if  springing  from  within,  and 
an  evidence  of  what  is  within :  or  if  in  them  man 
seeks  God,  lives  in  God,  and  desires  to  glorify  God; 
2.  spurious,  if  in  contrariety  to  the  state  of  the  heart, 
if  carried  on  to  the  detriment  of  our  inner  man,  or 
leading  to  his  ruin;  lastly,  if  man  seek  his  own 
glory  in  divine  things. — True  and  false  outward  mani 
festations  :  1.  True,— the  destiny  of  Adam  ;  false, — 
the  fall.  2.  True,— Christ's  advent ;  false,— the  state 
of  the  world  at  the  time.  3.  Acknowledged  by  God 
as  true, — the  bride  of  Christ ;  condemned  as  false  in 
the  final  judgment, — the  Babylonish  harlot. — How- 
false  appearances  have  rendered  life  hollow,  and  how 
they  threaten  to  render  hollow  the  life  of  the  Church. 
— Spiritual  vanity  tending  toward  spiritual  pride,  and 
thus  exposing  men  to  greatest  danger.  But  if  we 
have  sounded  the  depths  of  life,  we  will  not  become 
giddy  on  its  heights. — Externalism  in  individual  mem 
bers  of  the  Church  may  give  rise  to  externaliom  m 
the  Church,  or  to  carnal  chiliasm :  1.  Proof  from 
history,  —  the  Pharisees  were  chiliasts,  and  yet 
they  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory ;  2.  from  thu  nature 
of  the  thing, — when  many  are  seized  with  the  spirit 
of  extcrnalism,  they  will  be  anxious  to  form  a  Church 
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pretending  to  outward  perfectness,  but  which  in  re 
ality  is  only  a  Church  of  outward  appearance ;  3. 
from  the  diversity  of  this  morbid  externalism  in  the 
Church  :  with  some  it  manifests  itself  in  works ;  with 
others,  in  devotions ;  with  others,  in  pretended  asceti 
cism. — Make  sure  that  you  give  yourself  wholly  to 
God,  and  in  due  time  He  will  own  you.- -Take  care 
of  the  root ;  and  the  leaves,  the  blossoms,  and  the 
fruit  will  appear  in  due  season. — In  what  way  may 
art,  with  its  fair  appearance,  be  rendered  subservient 
to  Christian  truth  ? — Hypocrisy  is  religious  play-act 
ing. — Whatever  we  may  have  or  want,  let  us  eschew 
anything  like  religious  comedy  in  the  Church. — Who 
can  dispense  with  false  appearances?  1.  He  who 
firmly  trusts  in  the  living  God.  2.  He  who  sincerely 
cleaves  to  the  truth.  3.  He  who  patiently  waits  for 
the  day  of  the  appearing  of  the  Lord. — Let  us  exhibit 
before  men,  not  our  own  righteousness,  but  the  light 
which  we  have  received  from  the  Lord. — The  three 
great  virtues  of  hypocrites  are  only  splendid  vices. — 
The  three  great  graces  of  saints  are  secrets  with  the 
Lord. — Piety  seeking  concealment  in  its  principal 
outward  manifestations :  1.  The  open  hand;  2.  the 
door  of  the  closet  shut ;  3.  the  countenance  open, 
yet  veiled. — The  right  hand  in  its  wonderworking,  or 
our  beneficence  restoring  the  poor. — Pure  benefi 
cence  :  pure  poverty. — The  door  of  the  closet  shut, 
yet  open :  1.  Open  to  God,  closed  to  the  world ;  2. 
open  to  any  one  who  would  join  us  in  prayer,  closed 
to  mere  idlo  onlookers ;  3.  open  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  closed  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. — True 
prayer  will  everywhere  find  a  closet. — True  fasting  a 
joyous  renunciation  of  the  world. — The  Father  who 
sees  in  secret,  and  the  open  reward. — The  reward 
which  man  takes  to  himself:  1.  A  theft;  2.  a  rob 
bery;  3.  a  self-deception. — The  reward  which  God 
bestows  :  1.  a  reward  of  grace ;  2.  a  reward  of  love ; 
8.  a  spiritual  reward ;  4.  a  reward  of  eternal  life. — 
The  progress  of  hypocrisy :  1.  Service  of  works,  when 
man  loses  sight  of  the  character  and  the  love  of  God 
whom  he  serves,  and  forgets  or  denies  that  the  God 
whom  he  serves  looks  to  the  heart  and  affections  of 
him  who  offers  worship.  2.  Mere  outward  service, 
where  externalism  takes  the  place  of  real  service,  and 
yet  even  professed  externalism  is  rendered  impossible 
by  a  show  of  service.  3.  Service  of  sin,  when  devo 
tion,  becomes  a  lie,  which  is  speedily  overtaken  by 
judgment. — Progress  of  piety  from  concealment  to 
open  manifestation :  1.  It  is  a  secret  between  the 
Lord  and  the  hearts  of  believers,  hid  from  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  2.  The  light  which  proceedeth  from 
Him  who  is  invisible,  shines  through  the  hearts  of 
believers  into  the  world,  and  becomes  manifest  there. 
8.  The  divine  life  fully  manifested  in  the  great  day  of 
revelation. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  prayer  of  Christian 
believers. — The  Lord's  Prayer  a  precious  jewel,  which 
reflects  the  light  of  Christianity :  1.  The  teaching  of 
the  Gospel ;  2.  the  life  of  the  Lord  ;  3.  His  grace ; 
4.  the  discipline  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  5.  the  power 
of  the  new  life  ;  6.  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. — The  Lord's  Prayer,  as  expressing  our  adoption 
and  reconciliation :  1.  There  the  promises  of  God  and 
our  requirements  meet ;  2.  there  the  ways  of  God 
and  our  ways  meet ;  3.  there  the  Amen  of  God  responds 
to  our  Amen. — The  sad  state  of  Christendom,  as  ap 
pearing  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  :  1.  It 
was  intended  against  vain  repetitions,  and  has  itself 
become  a  mere  formula  ;*  2.  it  was  intended  to  obviate 

*  [Hence  Luther  somewhere  calls  the  Lord's  Prayer 
uth«  greatest  martyr."— P.  8.] 


all  discord,  and  has  become  the  shibboleth  of  many 
a  separation.*— The  three  portions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer :  The  address — the  petitions — the  conclusion. 
— "  Our  Father  who  art  in  hcarcn  ;  "  or,  the  true  in 
ward  posture  of  him  who  addresses  God. — The  Lord'8 
Prayer  viewed  as  an  intercession.— The  address, 
"  Our  Father"  so  simple,  and  yet  so  novel :  1.  infi 
nitely  easy,  and  yet  infinitely  difficult ;  2.  natural,  yet 
supernatural ;  3.  humble,  yet  exalted  ;  4.  the  com 
mencement  and  the  conclusion  of  all  prayer. — Stir- 
render  to  God,  as  implying  our  acceptance  of  tb.9 
kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  The  first  three  petitions  ex 
press,  that  while  surrendering  ourselves  to  God,  we 
own  and  seek  His  kingdom  ;  2.  the  last  petitions, 
that  while  owning  and  seeking  His  kingdom,  we  sur 
render  ourselves  to  Him. — The  name  of  God  consti 
tutes  the  first  object  of  our  petitions ;  1.  From  ita 
glory ;  2.  from  the  dishonor  which  men  cast  upon  it ; 
3.  from  its  sanctification. — The  name  of  God  includ 
ing  and  opening  up  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
If  you  would  have  the  name  of  God  hallowed  in  the 
world,  see  that  you  first  hallow  it  in  your  own  hearts. 
— Learn  to  know  the  name  of  God  ;  or,  how  readest 
thou  ?  how  seekest  thou  ?  how  knowest  thou  ?  what 
believest  thou  ?  how  stands  it  wkh  thy  learning  and 
with  thy  teaching  ? — "  Thy  Kngdom  come :  "  1.  That 
the  Old  Testament,  both  in  its  law  and  in  its  types, 
may  be  fulfilled ;  2.  that  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
may  be  destroyed  ;  3.  that  the  three-fold  kingdom  of 
grace,  of  power,  and  of  glory  may  be  manifested. — 
The  petition,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  a  missionary 
prayer. — A  prayer  for  the  final  reconciliation  of  State 
and  Church  in  the  perfect  kingdom  of  heaven. — la 
both  your  ruling  and  your  obeying  in  conformity 
with  this  fundamental  principie  ? — "  Thy  will  be 
done"  etc. :  1.  Filialness  of  this  petition:  Thy  will ; 
2.  humility  of  this  petition :  on  earth  ;  3.  boldness 
of  this  petition :  as  in  heaven. — Are  your  will  and 
conduct  regulated  by  this  principle  ? — ^The  three  first 
petitions  viewed,  1.  as  the  promise  descending  from 
heaven  to  earth — Thy  name  in  heaven,  Thy  kingdom 
between  heaven  and  earth,  Thy  will  on  earth :  2.  as 
a  sacrifice  ascending  from  earth  to  heaven — the  sur 
render  of  our  own  name,  of  our  own  power,  and  of  our 
own  will. — As  exhibiting,  with  increasing  clearness 
and  power,  the  union  of  heaven  and  earth  :  the  rev 
elation  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. — "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Appar 
ently  one  of  the  smallest,  yet  one  of  the  greatest 
petitions.  I.  Smallness  of  the  petition :  1.  We  ask 
what  most  men  already  possess ;  2.  we  ask  it  only 
for  the  small  circle  of  those  around  our  table ;  3.  we 
ask  only  daily  bread;  4.  we  ask  it  only  for  to-day. 
II.  Greatness  of  the  petition:  1.  We  ask  that  earthly 
bread  should  be  converted  into  heavenly  bread,  or 
manna;  2.  we  ask  that  He  would  feed  all  those  who 
are  in  want ;  3.  we  ask  that  He  would  meet  the  daily 
requirements  of  a  waiting  world  ;  4.  we  ask  it  'o-day, 
and  ever  again,  to-day. — The  fourth  petition  as  a  vow. 
1.  of  sonship ;  2.  of  trustfulness ;  3.  of  labor ;  4.  oi 

*  [Dr.  Lange  alludes  here  ;nore  particularly  to  the  dif 
ference  between  the  German  Lutherans,  who  pray:  "Vutfr 
unser?  "Father  our"  (which  is  the  ancient  form  nnr1  cor- 
responds  to  the  Latin  Paler  neuter),  and  .the  German  Re 
formed,  who  pray  "Unser  Vuter,"  "  Our  Father?  which  is 
the  modern  German  and  was  used  by  Luther  himself  in  hi* 
German  version  of  the  Bil.lo,  Matt.  vi.  9;  Luke  si.  2.  Thi« 
difference,  insignificant  as  it  is,  has  often  been  exaggerated 
and  been  a  cause  of  alienation  of  feelinj.'  and  disturbance  in 
devotion.  So,  also,  the  Lord's  Supper,  intended  to  be  a  sacred 
feast  of  love  and  union  with  Christ  ami  His  people,  has  in 
nocently  become  the  occasion  of  tlie  most  bitter  theolog  col 
strifes.— P.  8.] 
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gratitude ;  5.  (if  kindness.—  Prayer  before  meals  in 
'ts  wi«ler  :•;•!!•.:  i.  .\  prayer  of  we  husbandman}  S.  • 

prayer  for  our  ordinary  calling ;  '•'>.  a  prayer  for  our 
daily  \vork  ;  •).  a  prayi  r  in  our  distress  ;  5.  a  prayer 
jl  all  cut-  earthly  wanis. — This  irraf.-  before  inn't  in 
ts  more  restri", I'd  s<-iise. —  Moderation  ;imi  content- 
ine:it  a  iviiii  of  trui  u'l'iness.— -The  prayer  of  eont:-!it- 

uiont. — True  contentment  proceeding  from  a  view  of 
the  hidden  riolies  of  God. — Hungering  and  thirsting 
nfter  spiritual  supplies  will  render  us  contented  with 
our  ear!  lily  supplies. — The  prayer  of  penitence :  "  For 
give  us  our  dtbts  : "  1.  It  realizes  sin,  and  realizes  it 
as  a  debt ;  2.  it  realizes  the  burden  of  sin  as  a  debt 
resting  on  mankind  generally  ;  3.  it  realizes  forgive 
ness  as  a  free  grace  and  a  free  gift. — How  true  peni 
tence  appears  in  the  prayer  of  faith. — Assurance  of 
forgiveness  calling  forth  the  prayer,  "  Forgive  us." 
— Forgiveness  and  readiness  to  forgive  cannot  be  sep 
arated.  Connection  between  the  two  :  1.  Forgiveness 
makes  us  ready  to  forgive ;  2.  readiness  to  forgive 
inspires  us  with  courage  to  seek  forgiveness ;  3.  the 
epirit  of  forgiveness  ever  joins  the  two  more  closely 
together. — He  who  caunot  forgive  man,  cannot  tiild 
forgiveness  with  God  :  1.  Because  he  will  not  believe 
in  forgiving  love;  2.  because  he  will  not  act  upon  its 
directions. — In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  he  who  for 
gives  shall  l«j  i'orgiven?  1.  His  forgiving  is  not  the 
ground,  but  the  evidence  of  his  forgiveness;  2.  his 
forgiving  is  an  evidence  that  the  forgiveness  of  God 
preserves  him ;  3.  his  forgiving  shows  the  truth  of 
his  testimony,  that  there  is  forgiveness. — He  who 
strictly  reckons  with  his  fellow-men  in  outward 
matters,  cannot  have  experienced  the  gift  of  free 
grace  in  his  inner  life. — Forgiveness  and  readiness  to 
surrender  all  are  inseparably  connected. — "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation." — How  our  trials  by  God  may 
become  temptations  to  pin  :  1.  By  the  supervention 
of  our  own  evil  inclinations  ;  2.  of  the  world,  with  its 
allurements. ;  3.  of  the  great  tempter  himself. — Every 
temptation  is  at  the  same  time  a  judgment  for  the 
past  and  a  danger  for  the  future. — Even  our  neces 
sary  contact  with  a  sinful  world  is  a  source  of  con 
tinual  temptation. — God  tempteth  no  man  (James  i. 
13),  yet  may  He  lead  us  into  temptation  :  1.  Because 
He  leads  us,  and  temptation  is  in  the  way ;  2.  because 
He  tries  us,  and  temptation  supervenes ;  3.  because 
He  deals  with  us  according  to  our  faith,  and  tempta 
tion  exerts  its  power  through  our  unbelief. — The  dark 
cloud  which  rests  upon  our  future:  1.  Not  want,  but 
temptation ;  2.  not  the  enmity  of  the  world,  but 
its  temptation ;  3.  not  death,  but  again  temptation. — 
Because  we  have,  in  our  smfulness,  not  trembled  in 
anticipation  of  danger,  we  must,  when  pardoned, 
tremble  after  the  danger  is  past. — A  pardoned  sinner 
has  only  one  fear  left,  which  leads  to  genuine  fear  of 
God,  but  delivers  from  all  other  dread  :  1.  The  fear 
of  defiling  the  white  garment,  of  losing  the  ring,  of 
being  excluded  from  the  marriage  feast.  2.  This  leads 
to  true  fear  of  God  :  he  recognizes  God  everywhere 
even  in  the  midst  of  temptation ;  he  hides  in  pray 
er  under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty ;  his  love  casts 
out  fear. — The  courage  and  boldness  of  Christ's  sol 
diers  springs  from  their  fear  of  temptation,  just  as  in 
battle  the  courage  which  defies  death  springs  from  a 
calm  view  of  the  danger  incurred. — Perfect  love  cast- 
eth  out  fear. — "  Deliver  us  from  evil." — Along  with 
the  anticipation  of  the  last  assault,  the  believer  will 
also  obtain  anticipation  of  final  deliverance. — Deliv 
erance  in  its  threefold  form : — at  the  commence 
ment,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  our  journey  to 
heaven. — Deliver  us  from  evil :  1.  From  sin  here  and 
9 


In -n 'after  ;  2.  from  evil  here  and  hereafter. — The  las! 
petition  tin-  eii.'r.incnei-ment  of   triumph. — '.' 

•  •I1  the  ihri'.'  [or  four)  last  petitions. — Oaf 
eor.ti'li'iiee  in  pr.iver  derived  from  the  iis.<ur:i:ic;:  that 
God  is  alili-  ami  v. iiiiirr  to  help  us. — The  climax  of 
our  prayer  is  praise  :  "  Tldnc  in  the  kingdoni"  etc.— 
'!'!:«•  kingdom  of  God  in  its  threefold  form:  the  king 
dom  of  nature,  of  grace,  imd  of  glory. — The  three 
fold  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  :  creation,  re 
demption  (the  resurrection  of  Christ),  and  final  judg 
ment  and  glory. — Threefold  manifestation  of  tin 
glory  of  God:  1.  The  image  of  God  glorified;  2.  the 
Church  of  God  glorified  ;  3.  the  city  of  God  glorified 
(God  all  in  all). — "  Amen"  or  calmness  and  assur 
ance  the  fruit  of  prayer. — The  Holy  Spirit  alone 
grants  the  true  Amen,  in  prophetic  anticipation  of 
the  answer  in  peace. — The  "  Amen  "  as  combining  the 
promise  of  God  and  the  vow  of  man. — Christ  our  Yea 
and  Amen. — How  in  this  prayer  Christ,  1.  Hallows 
the  name  of  God  ;  2.  brings  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 

3.  reveals  and  fulfils  upon  earth  the  will  of  heaven ; 

4.  appears  as  the  manna  from  heaven ;  6.  introduces 
pardon  and  peace  ;  6.  manifests  Himself  as  the  Shep 
herd  and  Guardian  of  His  people  ;  7.  as  perfect  Sav 
iour  and  Deliverer ;  and  hence  as  the  Burden  of  the 
new  song  of  the  redeemed. — Prayer  an  outgoing  of 
faith,  through  Christ,  to  God. — Prayer,  or  personal 
converse  with  God,  is  holy  love. — The  right  relation 
ship  of  Christians  toward   their  neighbors,  toward 
God,  and  toward  themselves. — To  give — to  give  one 
self,  and  to  surrender* — is,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to 
lend,  to  receive,  and  to  enjoy. 

Starkc : — Jesus  the  Patron,  the  Advocate,  and 
the  Provider  of  the  poor,  John  xxi.  5. — God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver,  and  His  righteousness  endureth  fci 
ever,  2  Cor.  ix.  7,  9 ;  Prov.  xxii.  9.— It  is  proof  ol 
the  folly  of  men,  that  they  seek  honor  of  each  othrr, 
John  xii.  43 ;  and  not  rather  that  they  may  fird  ac 
ceptance  with  God,  Ps.  xxxi.  8. — Our  best  works  be 
come  sin,  if  done  only  for  the  sake  of  appearance. — 
Our  alms  form  part  of  our  treasure ;  he  who  does 
not  hide  it,  seems  like  one  anxious  to  have  it  stolon, 
Mark  xii.  42-44. — Pray  without  ceasing,  1  Thess.  T. 
17. — The  prayer  of  the  righteous  availeth  much,  if  it 
be  earnest,  Ps.  cxlv.  18;  James  v.  16;  but  that  of 
the  hypocrite  availeth  nothing,  Luke  xviii.  10,  14. — 
We  may  everywhere  find  a  place  for  prayer,  1  Tim. 
ii.  8 ;  Jonah  ii.  2,  3 ;  but  the  prayer  of  the  hypocrite 
is  a  lie  wherever  it  be  offered,  Ps.  1.  16,  17.— Sinful 
intentions  in  the  heart  may  destroy  the  most  holy 
outward  acts,  Luke  xviii.  10,  1-1. — Prayer  presup 
poses  solitude,  at  least  of  the  heart, — the  most  se 
cret  place  in  the  house  of  God  which  is  within,  where 
we  should  close  the  door  behind  us,  even  though  it 
be  in  public  prayer,  or  in  the  largest  assembly,  2 
Kings  iv.  4  ;  Ps.  IxxviL  3. —  Quf*nel:  Prayer  requires 
heart  rather  than  tongue,  sighing  rather  than  words, 
faith  rather  than  reason,  Mark  xi.  23. —  Wiirtemberg 
Bible :  Those  brief  ejaculatory  prayersf  sent  up  to 
heaven  in  few  words,  and  which  may  be  uttered  even 
while  engaged  in  our  daily  labor,  are  by  far  the  rich 
est  and  best,  ch.  xv.  25. — Quesncl :  Prayer  is  not  in 
tended  to  inform  God,  but  to  set  before  man  hia 
misery,  to  humble  bis  heart,  to  awaken  his  desires, 
to  kindle  his  faith,  to  encourage  his  hope,  to  raiso 
his  soul  toward  heaven,  and  to  remind  him  that  hia 
Father,  his  home,  and  his  eternal  inheritance  ar« 
above,  Phil.  iii.  20. 

*  [In  German:  Gelen.  ITiiigt^en,  Aiijbtt>#n.—} 
t  [Culled  by  Luther:  Eurze 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


The  Lord's  Prayer. — Quesnel: — A  king  who 
himself  draws  up  the  petition  which  is  to  be  pre 
sented,  must  surely  take  great  pleasure  in  granting 
it,  Isa.  Ixv.  24 ;  John  xvi.  23. — It  is  not  wrong  for 
an  unlettered  Christian  to  make  use  of  a  form  of 
prayer ;  but  it  is  well  to  accustom  ourselves  to  bring 
our  wants  before  God  in  our  own  words. — Our  heav 
enly  Father  alone  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  no  crea 
ture,  ch.  iv.  10.— Maj.  Harm. :  The  kingdom  of  God 
comes  from  heaven  to  earth,  in  order  that  earth  may 
become  heaven.  None  of  us  can  ascend  from  earth 
to  heaven,  unless  the  kingdom  of  God  have  first 
descended  on  us  from  heaven  to  earth,  Luke  xvii.  20, 
21. — Poor  sinful  man! — we  are,  so  to  speak,  afflict 
ed  with  spiritual  impotence,  so  that  we  cannot  come 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  come  to  us,  John  vi.  44. — The  will  of  God  can 
not  be  done  unless  we  are  willing,  so  much  as  lieth 
in  us,  to  deny  the  will  of  our  flesh,  of  Satan,  and  of 
an  evil  world,  Rom.  xii.  21. — Our  daily  bread  comes 
from  God,  and  not  by  blind  fortune,  or  by  fate,  Ho- 
sea  ii.  8. — Let  us  be  satisfied  with  what  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  ask  God  for  more  than  that,  1 
Tim.  vi.  8  ;  Prov.  xxx.  8. — The  ungodly  receive  their 
bread  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  Gen.  xli.  54. 
• — The  poor  equally  pray  for  the  rich,  and  the  rich 
for  the  poor. — If  we  are  not  ready  to  forgive,  we  only 
pray  against  ourselves,  or  invoke  wrath  and  ven 
geance,  which  God  will  execute  upon  us,  even  as  we 
reserve  vengeance  against  our  neighbor,  Sirach 
xxviii.  14. — The  life  of  the  Christian  a  continual  con 
flict. — Maj.  Harm. :  Our  comfort  under  all  tempta 
tions  is  this,  that  God  is  with  us,  that  He  sets 
bounds,  and  will  make  all  things  work  together  for 
our  salvation,  1  Cor.  x.  13;  2  Tim.  iv.  IT.— We  en 
dure  under  temptation,  not  in  our  own  strength,  but 
in  that  of  God,  1  Cor.  x.  13 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  9 ;  Isa.  xli. 
10—14. — Quesnel:  Ah!  how  many  snares  are  there, 
how  many  hindrances  to  what  is  good,  how  many  oc 
casions  to  sin,  how  many  enemies  of  salvation,  how 
much  sorrow  and  misery!  Ps.  cvi. — Thou  who 
temptest  others  to  sin,  who  exposest  thyself  wan 
tonly  to  temptation,  or  who  in  temptation  fightest 
yet  not  with  the  armor  of  God,  why  wilt  thou  mock 
God  by  praying,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ?  "  1 
Pet.  v.  6;  Eph.  vi.  11. — Canst  thou  be  afraid  of 
death,  and  yet  pray,  "  Deliver  us  from  evil  ?  " — He 
has  already  delivered  us  from  evil,  He  does  deliver 
us,  and  He  will  perfectly  deliver  us,  2  Tim.  iv.  18 ;  2 
Cor.  i.  10. — The  honor  of  God  should  be  the  first 
and  the  last  object  of  our  prayers  (Thy  name,  etc. ; 
for  Thine  is,  etc.),  Ps.  Ixix.  31,  cxv.  1. — Spiritual 
fasting  consists  in  ceasing  from  evil,  Isa.  Iviii.  6,  7 ; 
and  in  temperance  in  all  things,  Luke  xxi.  34. — The 
popish  fasts  are  a  constraint  of  conscience,  a  mock 
ery,  a  hypocrisy,  and  a  superstition,  1  Tim.  iv.  3. — 
The  more  a  sinner  seeks  to  attract  the  attention  of 
men,  the  further  does  God  turn  His  compassion  from 
bun.  Acts  xii.  21,  23. — In  order  to  be  a  sincere 
Christian,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hang  our  head  like 


a  bulrush.  Isa.  Iviii.  5.— The  life  of  believers  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God  •  but  when  Christ,  who  is  their 
life,  shall  appear,  they  also  shall  appear  with  Hun  in 
glory,  Col.  iii.  3,  4 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  9,  10.— Our  good 
works,  though  done  in  secret,  are  not  lost. 

Lisco: — True  righteousness:  It  consists  not  ii 
appearance,  but  in  reality  and  truth  ;  its  objects  ar« 
not  earthly,  but  heavenly ;  it  has  respect  to  the  judg 
ment  of  God,  not  to  that  of  man.  "  Reference  "  to 
God  the  sole  motive  of  truly  good  works. 

Gerlach: — A  comparison  of  this  passage  with 
ch.  v.  16  shows  that  in  this  instance  also  our  Lord 
teaches  by  contrasts.  He  unmasks  selfishness  in  all 
its  forms,  both  when  it  conceals  unbelief  under  the 
garb  of  humility  and  retirement,  and  when  it  exhib 
its  its  fancied  treasures  to  the  view  of  men.  It  may 
be  equally  wroug  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hide  our 
good  works  (ver.  4)  as  to  display  there. — If  you 
would  have  your  most  ardent  desire  accomplished, 
pray,  "  Thy  will  be  done." — The  object  of  fasting  is 
to  set  us  free  from  the  power  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
world ;  but  if  we  employ  it  to  further  our  worldly 
views,  it  will  only  serve  to  increase  the  gulf  between 
God  and  our  souls. 

JBraune : — The  address,  Father,  is  also  found  Is:v. 
Ixiii.  16  :  "  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  our  Father,  cur  Re 
deemer."  This  was  a  temporary  anticipation  of 
the  higher  life  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  prophet 
(1  Pet.  i.  11).  The  name,  Father,  awakens  in  us  the 
sense  of  our  relationship  to  God,  the  feeling  of  filial 
love  and  trust.  We  have  received  the  spirit  of  adop 
tion,  Rom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6. 

Heubner: — Chrysostom:  If  you  have  not  heard 
your  own  prayers,  how  can  you  expect  that  God  shall 
hear  them  ?— The  will  of  Go'd  is  in  the  first  place  His 
will  with  reference  to  us,  which  we  are  to  do.  The 
petition  therefore  means :  Take  away  our  own  will, 
and  let  Thy  will  be  my  rule.  But,  further,  the  will 
of  God  also  implies  His  purposes  concerning  us. 
Hence  the  petition  means :  Give  us  such  a  mind  as 
to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  Thou  sendest,  and  never 
to  murmur. — A  Christian  must  learn  also  to  have  do 
minion  over  his  body. 

Literature— TV..  ARNDT  [of  Berlin] :  Z,<hn  Pre- 
difften  iibcr  das  Gcbet  des  Hcrrn,  1836;  NIEMANN: 
Zehn  Predigten  uber  das  Voter  Unscr,  1844. — [Also 
TERTULLIAN:  De  oratione  (who  calls  the  Lord's 
Prayer :  Breviarium  evangelO) ;  CYPRIAN  :  De  ora 
tione  Dominica  ;  AUGUSTINE  :  De  serm.  3".  ii.  4-8  ; 
Serm.  56-58;  ORIGEN:  TItpl  flxy*;  GREGORY  o» 
NYSSA  :  De  oratione  Dominica ;  CYRIL  OF  JERUSA 
LEM:  Catech.  xxiii. ;  BP.  ANDREWES  (Anglican,  who 
calls  the  Lord's  Prayer  "  a  compendium  of  faith  ") : 
Works,  Oxf.,  1841  sqq.;  vol.  v.,  350-476);  the  ex 
planations  of  this  Prayer  in  the  leading  Catechisms 
of  LUTHER,  CALVIN,  HEIDELBERG,  WESTMINSTER,  of 
TRENT,  etc.;  Loire  (Germ.  Luth.):  Sermons  on  th» 
Lord's  Prayer ;  WM.  R.  WILLIAMS  (Baptiit):  Lec 
tures  on  the  J*>rd\  Prayer.  Xew  York,  1850.— 
P.S.] 
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i.  Spurious  worldliness  of  the  Pharisees  in  their  righteousness  ;  or,  the  Pharisees'  sharing  of  the  cares  of  Ih. 

heathen. 


CHAPTER  VI.  19-34. 
(Vers.  24-34  the  Pericop?  for  the  I5!h  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

19  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt 

20  [consume],  aiid  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal :  But  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt  [consumeth],  and  where 

21  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal:   For  where  your1  treasure  is,  there  will  your 

22  heart  be  also.     The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 

23  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.     But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 
full  of  darkness.     If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 

24  darkness!     No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  lv/e 
the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.     Ye  cannot  serve  God 

25  and  mammon.     Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no   [anxious]   thought  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ; 2  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put 

26  on.     Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?     Behold  the  fowls  of 
the  air :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heav- 

27  enly  Father  feedeth  them.      Are  ye  not   much  better  than  they?      Which  of  you 

28  by  taking  thought  can   add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature   [age]  ?     And  why  take  ye 
thought  for  raiment?     Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not, 

29  neither  do  they  spin :  And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 

30  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.     Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0 

31  ye  of  little  faith?     Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or.  What 

32  shall  we  drink?  or,  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?     (For  after  all  these  things  d<) 
the  Gentiles  seek:)  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  tiies* 

33  things.     But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness;3  and  all  these 

34  things  shall  be  added  unto  [to]  you.     Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow :  for  th-3 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.     Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 

i  Ver.  21. — Reeepta:    v^Siv.     [Lachraann,  Tischendorf,  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  and  Alford  give  the  preference  to  ffovt 
thy  treasure.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  25.— Lachmann  Ij,  following  Cod.  B.,  etc.,  ^  rl  Tnrrre.     The  addition  is  omitted  hy  the  later  authorities  and 
Tischendorf. 

•  Ver.  S3. — [Cod.  B. :  T.  5iKaioffvvi)v  K.  rfyv  ffaf&tlav  airroPJ 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Connection. — Considerable  importance  attaches 
to  the  question  as  to  the  connection  between  this 
and  the  preceding  section.  According  to  Strauss 
and  others,  the  two  are  wholly  unconnected.  De 
Wette  remarks :  "  Hitherto  the  discourse  proceeded 
upon  a  definite  plan  ;  but  now  the  connection  seems 
loose,  and  longer  and  shorter  sayings  follow  each 
other."  Even  Neander  regards  the  verses  under  con 
sideration  as  an  interpolation  of  Matthew.  Meyer 
misses  only  the  connecting  link  with  the  preceding  sec 
tion,  but  maintains,  against  de  Wette,  the  connection 
of  what  follows,  without,  however,  tracing  it  out. 
[He  adds,  p.  154,  that  we  must  not  confound  the 
unity  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  the  unity  of 
a  modorn  sermon. — P.  S.j  Tholuck  maintains,  that 
while  in  all  probability  this  section  belongs  to  the 
context  as  given  in  Luke  xii.  22-34,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  its  position  in  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  is 
the  correct  one.  "  The  transition  was  natural  from 


the  idea  that  good  works  should  be  done  only  with 
reference  to  Him  who  is  invisible,  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  in  ver.  33,  that  in  all  our  aims  and  under- 
takings  the  mind  should  be  set  upon  the  things  of 
eternity."  In  our  opinion  (as  expressed  previously  in 
the  Leben  Jexu,  ii.  2,  619),  the  internal  connection 
between  the  two  sections  appears  from  Matt,  xxiii. 
14:  "Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo 
crites  !  for  ye  devour  willows'  houses,  and  for  a  pre 
tence  make  long  prayer."  The  false  spirituality  of 
these  hypocrites  arose  from  the  worldhi-mindednes* 
with  which  they  are  specially  charged  in  the  text. 
The  external  connection  with  the  previous  section 
lies  in  the  relation  between  the  ^  67j(ravpi£fTf,  and 
the  airixovffiv  rbi>  /u«rdbc  O.VTVI'  of  vers.  2,  5,  16. 
Having  shown  how  the  Pharisees  by  their  false  spiritu 
ality  sought  to  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  a 
figurative  sense,  the  Lord  next  exhibits  their  hypoc 
risy  and  worldliness  in  seeking  to  gather  treasures  in 
the  literal  sense.  Thus  far  Tholuck  is  right  in  say 
ing  that  the  admonition  to  lay  up  for  themselves 
treasures  in  heaven  is  closely  connected  with  wha' 
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was  formerly  said  about  doing  good  works  in  secret, 
which  the  Father  would  reward  openly.  But  that 
»ur  Lord  refers  to  worldly-mindedness  in  the  garb  of 
hypocrisy,  and  not  to  ordinary  worldly-rnindedncss, 
aj 'pears  from  the  expression,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon  ;"  and,  again,  from  that  most  impor 
tant  declaration,  "If  therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee 
be  darkness,"  etc.  The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
of  monasticism,  and  of  the  hierarchy,  has  amply 
proved  that  false  spirituality  is  closely  connected  with 
worldly-mindedness,  long  prayers  with  covetousness 
and  ambition,  almsgiving  with  avarice,  and  fasting 
with  feasting.  Indeed,  this  love  of  the  world,  while 
apparently  fleeing  from  it,  is  the  characteristic  feature 
of  monasticism. 

Ver.  19.  ©Tjo-ouporfy,  treasures. — Treasures 
of  any  kind,  but  more  closely  defined  by  the  addition 
of  the  term  upon  earth,  and  by  the  possibility  of 
their  being  corrupted  by  moth  and  rust,  or  carried 
away  by  thieves.  The  moth  attaches  itself  princi 
pally  to  garments  which  are  not  used,  especially  to 
precious  robes  of  office. — Consumption,  /8  p  u>  a  i  s 
(the  Vulgate  and  our  authorized  version  render  it 
rust,  James  v.  2,  3 ;  Kuinoel  and  Baumgarten-Cru- 
gius  refer  it  to  a  species  of  worms ;  Casaubonus  and 
others  speak  of  a  ev  Sia  Svo'iv,  hence  a^s  PpwaKovaa) ; 
a  general  expression,  but  points  primarily  to  provi 
sions,  to  accumulations  of  food  and  corn ;  while  the 
breaking  through  of  thieves  refers  to  the  possession 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that 
everything  which  is  passing  away  has  its  own  princi 
ple  of  destruction,  suited  to  its  special  nature,  whe 
ther  vegetable,  animal,  or  moral.  In  general,  it  ex 
hibits  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  possession?,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  enjoyments  which  they 
yield.  Irrespective  of  their  use,  'these  possessions 
are  dead,  exposed  to  the  moth,  to  consumption,  and 
to  thieves, — to  the  organs  of  physical  and  moral  an 
nihilation.  It  scarcely  requires  to  be  added,  that  the 
place  of  these  treasures,  the  kind  of  treasures,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected,  are  in  this 
instance  equally  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

Ver.  20.  Treasures  in  heaven. — Our  attention 
is  first  directed  to  the  place  where  genuine  treasures 
are  to  be  found,  viz.,  heaven,  where  God  reveals  Him 
self,  and  where  all  is  eternal.  The  kind  of  treasures 
is  in  accordance  with  their  place,  or  with  heaven. 
Similarly,  these  treasures  must  be  gathered  in  a  hea 
venly  manner — by  kindness,  by  spiritual  fellowship 
with  God,  by  self-denial ;  in  short,  by  a  surrender  to 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  It  is  therefore  quite  erro 
neous  (with  Chrysostom  and  others)  to  apply  it  to 
almsgiving,  in  the  expectation  of  a  heavenly  reward. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind 
those  who,  like  Meyer,  seem  to  regard  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  as  something  external  and  future,  that  this 
heavenly  life  begins  upon  earth  by  faith. — The  hea 
venly  possessions  are  characterized  according  to  their 
negative  advantages,  where  no  moth  doth  corrupt, 
etc. ;  comp.  1  Pet.  i.  4. — These  words  are  also  di 
rected  against  the  carnal  anticipations  of  the  Jews, 
especially  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes. 

Ver.  21.  For  where  your  treasure  is. — Our 
Teasure,  or  dearest  possession,  forms  the  ideal  on 
which  our  affections  are  set,  and  in  accordance  with 
which  our  feelings  and  desires  assume  shape.  Hence, 
if  our  treasure  is  on  earth,  our  heart  Mill  also  be 
there,  our  inclinations  and  desires  will  be  earthly ; 
nnd,  since  this  is  contrary  to  our  heavenly  destiny, 
the  consequence  must  be  eternal  sorrow  and  shame. 
But  if  the  heart  has  its  treasure  in  heaven,  its  affec 


tions  will  also  be  directed  thither,  and  it  will  be  tran» 
formed  in  accordance  therewith. 

Ver.  22.  The  light  of  the  body.— Connection 
Not :  in  order  to  fulfil  this  duty,  you  must  "  pi  eserva 
your  inner  light  or  reason  (Chrvsostom :  6  IH,\:S)  un- 
dimmed;"  but:  ye  must  preserve  your  lueulai  eye 
undivided  in  its  gaze.  The  Lord  evidently  allcdei 
here  to  the  Pharisees,  whose  attention  and  aivcctiono 
were  divided  between  what  was  temporal  and  what 
was  spiritual.  Their  state  of  mind  is  illustrate-]  by  the 
eye.  _  The  eye  is  the  light  of  the  body  (lighted  froia 
the  light  of  the  sun).  Everything  now  depends  OD 
a  right  condition  of  the  eye.  It  must  be  c  -a  A  o  v  <• , 
i.  e.,  simple,  in  opposition  to  the  TTOVTJ p6s ,  or  bad, 
spoiled  eye.  If  the  contrast  between  a  healthy  anil  a 
diseased  eye  were  intended  (in  the  sense  of  any  ail 
ment  affecting  it),  it  would  have  been  otherwise  ex 
pressed.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  refers  to  the 
contrast  between  proper  sight  and  deceptive  or 
double  sight.  "  The  word  is  never  used  to  indicate 
healthy.  Hence  we  might  agree  with  Eisner  and 
Olshausen  in  explaining  it  as  an  eye  which  does  not  see 
double — double  sight  being  a  disease;  and,  witb 
Quesnel,  apply  it  as  meaning,  that  it  knows  only  one 
object  of  love — «ven  God.  But  if  we  inquire  what 
Hebrew  word  corresponded  to  the  Greek  term,  we 
find  that  Aquila  and  the  Sept.  translate  a.-n\ovs  for 
the  Hebrew  CH ,  "I'i1"'  =  oAo'/cA^pof,  which  latter,  like 
integer,  is  related  to  OTTAOI'S.  Thus  Thcophylact  ex 
plains  aTrAofs  and  trovnpos  by  vyiys  and  yo<rai5?7y." 
Tholuck. — But  we  object  to  any  translation  of  definite 
and  distinct  into  more  general  terms,  in  order  thus  to 
give  them  a  meaning  which  is  not  warranted  by  the 
context.  The  desire  of  serving  at  the  same  time 
God  and  mammon  may  be  characterised  as  a  moral 
double  sight,  as  an  evil  eye,  which  is  rightly  desig 
nated  by  vroi'Tjpo's,  in  direct  contrast  to  a-/rAoi»r.  But 
the  eye  is  ourAoOs,  when  it  wholly,  consciously,  and 
calmly  agrees  with  the  state  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
— when  it  is  not  wandering,  and  therefore  not 
double-sighted  nor  untrue,  and  hence  worse  than 
blind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eye  is  evil  if  it  lose 
its  power  of  perceiving,  or  begins  to  wander  and 
miss  the  object  set  before  it.  Then  the  whole  body 
will  be  full  of  darkness,  or  enveloped  in  night.  But 
the  darkening  of  the  mind  has  more  sad  consequences 
than  that  of  the  body.  If  therefore — a  conclusio  a, 
minori.  ad  majiis — the  light  that  is  in  thee  (the  inward 
light)  be  darkness,  etc. 

Ver.  23.  The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
light  that  is  in  thee,  is  of  importance.  Chry 
sostom  :  6  vovs.  Calvin :  Lumen  vocat  Christus  ra- 
tionem,  quantulacimque  hominilus  reliqua  manet  post 
lapsum  Adce.  Beza,  Chemnitz,  Gerhard,  Calov: 
The  eye  which  is  enlightened  by  the  word  and 
Spirit  of  God." — Tholuck  :  That  which  is  left  of  the 
Divine  image  in  man,  after  John  viii.  47 ;  xviii.  37 ; 
or,  as  Gerhard  has  it,  lumen  natures,  the  light  of  na 
ture. — Meyer  :  Reason,  especially  practical  reason. — 
The  capacity  of  the  inner  eye  of  reason  to  become 
the  organ  of  knowledge  is  evidently  here  alluded  to, 
although  the  expression  has  a  more  special  meaning. 
It  is  not  the  inner  eye  itself,  the  vuvs,  but  the  light  ol 
the  inner  eye,  or  the  Old  Testament  revelation  so 
well  known  by  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  which  had, 
by  their  carnal  views,  been  perverted  into  error. — 
If  the  bodily  eye  is  blind,  the  danger  is  less,  because 
precaution  will  be  used.  The  real  peril  lies  in  the 
eye  seeing  falsely  or  double,  because  in  that  case  the 
light  of  the  sun  will  only  serve  to  blind,  which  u 
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worse  than  utter  darkness.  The  same  holds  tr::r  i,f 
tin-  iiiiu'i-  eye  when  it  converts  the  light  of  revela 
tion  into  a  blinding  und  nii.-li-ading  light.  This  was 
•  with  tliu  Phari.-iivs  and  scribes.  They 
ivould  ha\c  had  God  and  a  carnal  Mes.-iali, — they 
would  serve  the  L<rrl  and  mammon. 

As  the  organ  of  light,  the  eye  of  the  body  is,  so 
to  .<]),•;: k,  our  light;  occupying,  so  far  as  we  Bit  (XMfr 
corned,  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  in  that  respect  re 
presenting  the  whole  body,  as  if  the  whole  body  were 
This  makes  it  also  the  organ  and  s\mbol  of 
the  i'n.n.T  eye,  or  of  reason,  by  which  the  light  of  the 
epiritiu.l  sun  is  communicated  to  the  inner  life,  and 
which,  if  healthy,  converts  the  whole  inner  life  into 
a  cap.iclty  of  spiritual  perception.  But  just  as  when 
i'.al  eye  is  not  simple  or  double  in  its  sight, 
the  outward  light  only  serves  to  dazzle,  so  also  in 
reference  to  the  inner  eye  and  the  light  of  revelation. 
How  great  is  that  darkness !  The  history  of 
Pharisaical  Judaism  has  amply  corroborated  the  truth 
of  this  statement. 

The  inward  eye  is  intended  to  be  the  eye  of  the 
heart.  Eph.  i.  18.  The  state  of  the  heart  and  the 
state  of  the  eye  influence  each  other.  If  the  heart  is 
set  on  heavenly  treasures,  the  eye  must  be  directed 
toward  the  light.  Comp.  the  biblical  psychology  of 
Beck,  and  Delitzsch. 

Ver.  24.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters. — 
Double  sight  of  the  spiritual  eye  is  both  the  cause 
and  the  consequence  of  duplicity  in  reference  to 
the  desires  of  the  heart  (James  i.  8,  avty  otyvxoi). 
But  the  Pharisees,  in  their  false  spirituality,  reduced 
it  to  a  system,  and  deemed  themselves  capable  of 
combining  the  service  of  Heaven  with  their  earthly 
inclinations.  The  Lord  dispels  in  the  text  this  delu 
sion.  It  is  plain  that  no  man  can  at  the  same  time 
truly  serve  two  masters.  One  of  the  two  services 
must  necessarily  be  merely  outward,  or,  what  is 
worse,  one  of  the  masters  must  be  hated  or  despised, 
—because  true  service  presupposes  love  and  attach 
ment.  But  why  two  examples  V  Meyer :  "  He  will 
either  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  else  hold 
to  the  one  and  despise  the  other."  This  commenta 
tor  correctly  reminds  us  that,  as  in  other  places,  so 
here,  niatlv  and  ayairav  must  have  their  full  mean 
ing,  and  not  be  interpreted  by  posthabere  and  pra- 
ferre,  as  de  Wette  and  others  propose.  But  then 
there  must  have  been  some  special  object  for  giving 
two  instances.  Perhaps  the  difference  between  them 
may  lie  in  this,  that  the  real  master  cannot  be  de 
spised,  but  may  be  hated,  since  he  must  be  respect 
ed,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from  him.  But 
if  the  real  master  is  loved,  the  servant  will  hold  to 
him  and  despise  the  usurper,  who  has  no  real  claim, 
and  from  whose  power  it  is  possible  and  easy  to  with 
draw.  The  application  of  this  to  spiritual  life  is 
plain.  Man  can  have  only  one  master,  or  only  one 
highest  good  and  principle  of  life.  But  if  he  choose 
the  world  as  his  highest  good,  and,  along  with  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  attempt  the  service  of  an 
Idol,  he  must  decide  for  himself.  First,  however,  let 
him  clearly  understand  that  he  cannot  at  the  same 
time  serve  two  masters,  and  that,  in  attempting  this 
double  service,  he  can  only  be  a  traitor  and  a  hypo 
crite. 

And  Mammon. — Probably  mammon  was  origi 
nally  not  the  name  of  a  mythological  deity,  but  was 
gradually  imported  into  mythology  from  common  life, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the  term  is  still 
employed.  Brctschneider  :  "  M  o  u  wv  a  *,  Ilcbr.  "|VST2} 


fortasse  siynificat  id,  cui  cor, ft  a', /in;  ?//  fytt.  n:a?3X 

/X.'.    J-J-.fr  ii    <),    6f)lTUUpl>l>S,    1'X.    XSXI'ii.    o,    TT  \OVTUV 

,,iiU'i  imtiiiit,  HOiinH  Jil»Il   ;-'•/ 

rat-inn  >t  Peenorum,  *'.  >/.  J'htios  Grucorum."  Au 
gusiinc  ivii.arks  on  this  passage:  "  Congr iii/ it  /,<t 
ii'n-mu  1111,1. >;i,  iimn  1ii<-i-uiii  /in  nice  Mammon  d!i'!tnr.T 
"  M  >:iey,  in  opposition  to  (iod,  is  personified  and  re 
garded  as  ;'.n  idol,  somewhat  like  Plutus,  although  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  such  an  idol  was  worshipped." 
— Olshauscn. 

Luther :  To  have  money  and  property  is  not  f-in- 
ful,  provided  it  become  not  thy  master,  but  remain 
thy  servant  and  thou  its  master.* 

Vcr.  25.  Take  no  thought.  \ — Connection.  Anx 
iety,  which  is  distrust  of  God,  is  the  source  of  ava 
rice.  Accordingly,  the  following  sins  follow  each 
other  in  regular  genealogy  :  1.  Anxious  care,  distrust 
of  God,  commencement  of  apostasy ;  2.  avarice,  and 
service  of  mammon,  along  with  spurious  and  merely 
external  service  of  God ;  3.  hypocrisy,  and  furthoi 
development  of  external  service  into  religious  parade 
before  men. — Again,  anxious  care  itself  springs  from 
evil  inclination  and  vanity,  from  worldliness  ( \Vluit 
shall  we  eat,  etc.  ?), — which  marks  the  beginning  of 
apostasy  from  God.  The  word  /u«p<M"a",  to  take 
Uioufjht,  denotes  not  merely  "  anxious  care "  (de 
Wctte),  which  would  be  a  tautology,  but  inordinate 
or  solicitous  concern  or  grief  beyond  our  immediate 
wants,  calling,  or  daily  occupation ;  hence  it  is  in  re 
ality  to  weaken  one's  hands  in  prospect  of  the  work 
before  us,  or  the  direct  opposite  of  carefulness.  From 
its  nature,  care  extends  ei$  r^v  avptov,  ver.  34. — By 
its  solicitude  the  heart  becomes  divided,  which  is 
hinted  in  the  word  ntpiuvctv  (Tholuck). — T  j)  <//  v  x  ft  > 
in  reference  to  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  physical 
life. — Is  not  the  life  more  ? — He  who  has  given  the 
greater  will  also  give  the  less. — Solicitude  is  entirely 
at  fault;  Christ  teaches  us  to  reason, — -God  gave  rna 
life,  which  is  tho  greater  ;  therefore  also,  etc. 

Ver.  26.  Tho  fowls  of  tho  air  [literally:  the 
sky  or  heaven].— =^£;n  rpr  ,  which  fly  along 
the  heavens, — i.  c.,  appear  separated  from  earth  and 
its  provisions,  and  yet  fly  so  cheerily ;  like  the  lily, 

*  [The  same  idea  Is  expressed  by  St.  Jerome  in  loc. : 
''-Non  dixit  (Ooniiiius),  qui  habet  divitias,  set!  qui  sen- it  divi- 
tiis;  qui  divitiarum  sorvus  est  cutitoclit  utxervu*;  qui  ser- 
vitutis  cxcussit  juuum,  di&tribuit  eas  ut  aominus." — P.  S.] 

•f  [  M  v;  v.  e  p  i  ILL  v  a.  r  e  :  Take  not  thought,  1)6  not  con 
cerned  about,  care  not  for,  be  not  solicitous,  be  not  dis 
tracted  (from  ufp/Ca')-  Endish  interpreters  generally  t;iko 
tho  word  thoiiQht  of  the  Coin.  E.  Vnrs.  in  the  old  English 
sense  for  solicitude,  tmdoiut  care  (Bacon  and  Shakspcure; 
e.  a.,  "Queen  Ouharine  Parr  died  of  thought"1*).  Hence 
Campbell  and  others  translate:  "Be  not  anseioun.""  laying 
the  stress  wholly  on  the  fax-ma  of  care  or  solicitude.  Jos. 
ADDIS.  ALKXANDKR,  ad  Matt.  vi.  25:  "The  idea  of  excess  is 
hero  essential,  so  that  ordinary  thought  or  care  is  not  ex 
cluded."  ALFORD:  "The  E.  V.,  '  Take  no  thought."  does 
not  express  the  Bens*,  but  gives  rather  a  i  exaggeration  of 
ttie  command,  and  thus  makes  it  unreal  and  nugatory.  In 
Luke  xii.  29  we  have  ^  jufTftop  f« <r0e."  But  the  prohi 
bition  has  reference  rather  to  the  future  (comp.  ver.  34: 
"Take  no  thought/or  the  morrow"), mod  to  all  that  exceeds 
our  actual  wanlx.as  expressed  in  the  petition:  "Give  tia 
thin  tiny  our  daily  bread."  MEYER  says:  "Care  Is  here 
generally  understood  emphatically  of  ano-ious  care  (which 
the  word  does  not  mean  even  in  Sir.  xxxiv.  1),  but  this  is  an 
arbitrtity  assumption.  Jesus  prohibits  to  his  disciples  <ill 
concern  about  entinfr,  drinkinir,  etc.  (dns  Besorirtsein  ft'iei-- 
haiipt)."  Yet  some  limitation  is  obviously  susrir.'Sted  by 
ver.  84,  as  already  remarked,  and  required  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  as  well"  as  the  consistency  of  Scripture  ti  aching, 
which  plainly  enjoins  forethought  and  proper  cure,  in  tem 
poral  things,  and  condemns  only  that  care  which  sprin<:« 
from  unbelieving  doubt  and  distrust  in  Providence,  comp 
1  Tim.  v.  b;  '2  Thess.  iii.  10;  John  xii.  0;  siii.  29.— P.  8.] 
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yilHi  which  in  its  splendid  apparel  stands  in  the 
tiidst  of  a  desolate  and  dusty  plain. 

Ver.  27.  Age  [Com.  Version :  Stature],  r)  A  t  K  i  a, . 
— There  are  two  interpretations  of  this  term  :  First, 
vW'«/r  of  the  body  ;  Vulgate,  Clirysostom,  Luther  [our 
Authorized  version,  also  Fritzsche,  Conant].  Secondly, 
thiralion  of  life,  age  ;  Hammond,  Wolf,  Olshausen, 
Ewald,  Meyer  [de  Wette,  Tholuck,  Stier,  Alford,  J.  A. 
Alexander,  Dav.  Brown].  Both  translations  are  war 
ranted  by  the  use  of  the  language,  but  the  context  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  "  duration  of  life."  For,  1.  our 
Lord  refers  to  the  preservation  or  the  prolonging  of 
life ;  2.  the  adding  of  a  cubit  to  the  stature  were  not 
something  very  inconsiderable,  as  is  implied  in  the 
text.* — A  cubit  (2  spans),  a  figurative  expression, 
denoting  that  the  duration  of  life  has  its  fixed  mea 
sure.  Similarly  also  the  provision  for  our  life  is 
fixed. 

Ver.  28.  Consider  the  lilies,  K  O.T  a/j.d6fT( 
T  a  K  p  i  v  a. . — Very  significant,  as  much  as  :  learn  to 
understand,  study  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
lilies. 

Ver.  29.  In  all  his  glory,  5o'£a,  which  may  either 
mean  his  royal  pomp,  or  the  pomp  of  his  royal  army. 
The  word  7repu/3aA.eTo,  which  follows,  is  in  favor  of 
the  first  of  these  explanations.  Solomon  was  to  the 
Jewish  mind  the  highest  representative  of  human 
glory  (2  Chron.  ix.  15). 

Ver.  30.  The  grass  of  the  field,  or  every  kind 
of  herb, — among  them  the  lilies,  which  adorn  and  are 
cut  down  with  them.  Dried  grass  and  the  stalks  of 
flowers  were  used  for  heating  ovens.  "  A  number  of 
beautiful  flowers  grow  wild  on  the  fields  and  meadows 
of  the  Promised  Land, — among  them  the  splendid  pur 
ple  or  bright  yellow  lily,  of  which  the  stem  is  three 
feet  high,  and  of  a  dark  red  color,  the  flower  forming 
a  crown  which  is  surmounted  by  a  tuft  of  leaves. 
Song  iv.  5;  vi.  2;  1  Kings  vii.  19.  In  Palestine,  the 
grass  withers  in  the  course  of  two  days  under  a 
strong  east  wind ;  when  it  is  only  fit  for  hay  or  fuel." 
Gerlach.  (Comp.  Heubner,  p.  90,  on  extravagance 
in  dress  and  avarice.) 

Ver.  32.  After  all  these  things  do  the  Gen- 
tiies  seek. — Such  is  the  essential  feature  of  heathen 
ism  ;  and  this  worldliness  led  to  their  aposta_sy,  poly 
theism,  and  idolatry.  It  deserves  notice,  that  Christ 
here  refers  for  the  third  time  to  the  Gentiles,  since 
the  Pharisees  made  it  their  special  boast  that  they 
v._re  free  from  all  heathen  contamination.  But  the 
very  extreme  of  their  traditionalism  led  them  into 
heathen  views  and  practices. 

Ver.  33.  Seek  ye  first. — Meyer :  "  Upwrov,  first, 
before  ye  seek  anything  else ;  your  first  seeking. 
There  is  no  room  then  for  any  other  seeking,  as  their 
eating,  drinking,  etc.,  vpoffrtO^fftrat.  Not 
seeing  this  inference,  a  few  authorities  have  omitted 
the  word  irpwTuv,  as  in  Luke  xii.  81.  De  Wette  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  irpurov  at  least '  indirectly ' 
implies  the  lawfulness  of  subordinately  seeking  other 

*  [The  only  objection  to  the  version  age,  is  that  cubit  is 
H  measure  of  space,  and  not  of  time.  But  this  objection  is 
easily  removed  if  we  remember  the  frequent  representation 
c;(  banian  \\tensHJriuniey,  and  the  familiar  phrase:  length 
of  life,  "  Lebe,nsW«fire."  Comp.  Ps.  xxxlx.  5;  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 
»tc.  MEYBB:  "Dieron  Gott  geordnele  Lebenxdauer  wird 
int  BLlde  eines  bfstimmten  Ldnffenmntisnes  gedac/tt."  The 
primary  meaning  of  r)\iKta  is  (tye  and  corresponds  better 
with  the  parallel  passage.  Luke  xii.  26:  "If  ye  then  be  not 
di  !e  to  do  that  which  IK  leant,  why  take  ye  thought  for  the 
rest?''  For  to  add  a  cubit,  i.  e.,  eighteen  inches  or  a  foot 
»nd  a  half,  to  man's  stature  would  be  doing  something  very 


things.  All  other  seeking,  whether  the  irpSirov  b« 
retained  or  not,  is  excluded  by  ver.  32  (iravra.  7.  TOU. 
ra  TO  H6i>ri  folfifr.)andby  fro) — irpomtQriaeTai." — But 
in  this  case  the  word  irpu-rov  must  mean  not  merely 
first  in  order  of  time,  but  refers  to  the  principle  which 
actuates  us  in  seeking,  on  which  our  earnestness  in 
our  temporal  calling,  and  the  blessing  upon  that  call 
ing,  depend.  This  principle  of  ever  setting  befoie  us, 
even  in  temporal  matters,  the  grand  spiritual  objfc^ 
leads  onward  and  upward,  until  that  which  is  second 
ary  and  subordinate  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in  that 
which  is  spiritual. — The  difference  between  the  sim 
ple  (V«7Tf  and  its  compound  tTrifrrovcnv  deserves 
mention.  The  former  refers  to  a  seeking  which  in 
itself  is  healthy  ;  the  other,  to  that  which  is  unhealthy 
and  excessive. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteous 
ness. — The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here  called  that 
of  God,  because  the  former  verses  refer  to  God  as 
the  highest  good.  To  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  is 
to  seek  those  blessings  which  are  expressed  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  which  the  corresponding  right 
eousness  is  delineated  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Ver.  34.  The  morrow,  y  atipiov,  is  personified. 
Every  day  brings  its  own  evil — Kaicta,  ToAaiTra-pia, 
K-aico'Trjs — from  an  evil  world,  but  also  its  own  help 
and  deliverance  from  our  heavenly  Father.* 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  real  nature  of  false  spirituality  appears  in 
the  dualism  to  which  it  leads,  in  the  attempt  violent 
ly  to  sever  between  God  and  the  world  ;  and  in  the 
false  worldlincss  which  it  cherishes,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  this  deficiency.     Hence,  fanum  and  profa- 
num — holiday  and  work-day ;  priest  and  layman ;  clois 
ter  and  the  world;  spiritual  and  temporal  care  ;  spirit 
ual  and  temporal  power  (the  two  swords,  as  they  are 
called) ;  spiritual  and  temporal  gain ;  spiritual  and 
temporal  possessions ;  spiritual  and  temporal  enjoy 
ment  (Carnival  and  Lent).     Or  rather,  more  correct 
ly,  it  is  not  spiritual  and  temporal,  but  temporal  and 
spiritual. 

True  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  combines 
spiritual  with  temporal  life,  by  viewing  the  world  it 
self  as  the  symbol  of  God,  and  by  sanctifying  every 
thing  in  it  for  the  service  of  the  Holy  One. 

2.  Moths,  consumption,  and  thieves  corrupt  the 
possessions  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  if  we 
regard  the  world  as  our  lasting  habitation.     See  in 
tliis  respect  the  whole  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  the 
Preaching  of  Solomon. 

3.  Science,  natural  philosophy,  and  even  the  high 
est  poetry,  have  only  recognized  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  the  sun-like  nature  of  the  eye,  while  here 
it  is  painted  as  with  a  sunbeam.     To  each  of  us,  the 
eye  is  his  sun,  provided  it  be  calm  and  single.     Thus 

*  [Dr.  DAV.  BKOWN,  in  loe. :  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  eril  thereof.  An  admirable  practical  maxim,  and  better 
rendered  iu  our  version  than  in  almost  any  other,  not  ex 
cepting  the  precedinir  English  ones.  Everyday  brinjjs  its 
own  cares;  and  to  anticipate  is  only  to  double  them."'  Dr. 
WORDSWORTH,  in  lv<:  :  "Th  s  adain-  i.-  l'oi<ml  in  the  Talmud 
Berachot,  fol.  9,  2.  Vorst,  De  Aday.  A7.  T.,  p.  MH>.  IK-iv  H 
may  be  observed,  that  our  Lord  adopts  and  spiritualizes  sev 
eral  proverbial  sayings  in  succession,  which  were  known  to 
the  Jews.  In  the  same  manner  us  in  the  Lord'*  I'r.-ijvr  lie 
adopted  and  spiritualized  petitions  from  the  Jewish  Liturgy. 
He  thus  exemplified  His  own  precept  roneeniin-  new  wi-'ie 
and  new  bottles  (Matt.  ix.  10.  17).  and  on  bri.  pnir  out  of  th« 
storehouse  thijiirs  new  and  "Id  ixiii.  ;>_).  In  all  tlmsu  easel 
He  animates  the  old  letter  with  the  new  Spirit  of  His  own." 
—P.  8.] 
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our  vision  depends  on  two  conditions, — the  outward 
Bimin  the  heavens,  And  the  inward  sun  of  th"  mind. 
And  thus  the  outward  eye  is  at  the  same  time  a  sym 
bol  and  a  medium  of  the  inward  eye,  or  of  intelli- 
p'tv.-:',  the  »/of'v.  Our  intelligence  serves  as  the  organ 
of  the  s'lii  of  r-vela'ion,  and  becomes  light,  if  it  re 
flect  not  merely  our  own  finite  understanding,  but 
our  higher  reason,  and  transmit  divine  revelation  to 
lie  iiuiDst  soul.  Otherwise  the  light  itself  becomes 
uukii  -s.  And  such  night  is  the  must  ilni.se, — more 
BO  than  ordinary  night,  which  is  only  black,  implying 
tin-  ;i 'xenee  of  light,  or  ignorance.  Less  guilt  at 
taches  itself  to  thirf  than  to  the  grey  of  mist — the  in 
terruption  of  light  by  folly  or  prejudice.  But  worst 
of  all  is  that  splendor  of  false  light,  when  the  light 
of  revelation  is  perverted  by  the  worldly  mind  into 
error,  and  truth  itself  converted  into  a  lie. 

4.  Christ  unmasks  the  -worldlincss  which  hides 
under  the  garb  of  false  spirituality,  and  traces  it  to 
its  ultimate  source :  hypocrisy,  avarice,  solicitude, 
and  worldly  lust.  He  next  invokes,  against  this  spirit 
of  solicitude  in  its  spiritual  garb,  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  nature,  which  the  Pharisees,  in  their 
ultra-piety,  had  overlooked.  Throughout,  nature 
discloses  its  symbols  to  the  Lord ;  and  they  all  serve 
as  symbols  for  the  faithfulness  of  God  and  the  trust 
fulness  of  man. 

6.  Christ  Himself  first  sought  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  in  the  fullest  and  most 
perfect  sense ;  and  everything  else  has  been  added  to 
Him,  Isa.  liii.  So  shall  it  also  be  with  His  people 
(Rom.  viii.). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How   false   spirituality  always  has   its   root   in 
worldiiness  :  1.  Its  source  is  secretly  cherished  world- 
liness ;  2.  it  is  essentially  a  manifestation  of  the  car 
nal  mind,  and  hence  worldiiness  (Col.  ii.  18);    3.  it 
seeks  in  vain  to  conceal   the  worldiiness  which  it 
everywhere  betrays.     Or,  1.  Proof  from  the  nature 
of  the  tiling ;  2.  from  history ;  3.  from  experience  of 
the  twofold  temptations  with  which  every  Christian 
is  familiar. — Temporal    possessions:    1.  What  they 
are  in  themselves ;  2.  what  they  become  by  faith  ;  3. 
what  they  become  to  the  carnal  mind. — "  Treasures 
upon  earth.'1''     A  contradiction,  when  viewed  in  con 
nection  with  our  never-dying  souls :  1.  As  being  out 
ward  treasures ;  2.  as  being  transient ;  3.  as  liable  to 
loss. — Treasures  upon  earth, — so  unsubstantial,  and 
yet  so  dangerous :  1.  Because  they  are  spoiled  by 
moths,  consumption,  and  thieves ;    2.  because  they 
bring  mcths,  consumption,  and  thieves  into  the  hea 
— The  worm  of  death  in  its  threefold  ravages:  1.  In 
inanimate  nature ;  2.  in  physical  life ;  3.  in  human 
society,  or  hi  the  moral  world. — A  thief,  or  a  decei 
er,  the  inoth  and  consumption  of  the  moral  order  of 
things. — The  treasures  in  heaven. — The  treasures  i 
heaven,  in  their  unchangeable  character:    1.    Thej 
cannot  be  corrupted  from  within ;  2.  they  cannot  b( 
consumed  from  without ;   3.  they  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  beneath. — The  treasures  of  earth  and  the 
treasures  of  heaven. — Gathering  in  appearance  an 
gathering  in  reality. — False  gathering  is  a  casting 
away,  under  the  appearance  of  gain. — Real  gatherinj 
la  gain,  under  the   appearance  of  loss. — True  am 
false  gain. — Wondrous  character  of  the  possess! 
of  heaven:  1.  They  are  hidden,  yet  manifest ;  2.  in 
finitely  far,  yet  infinitely  near ;  3.  one  treasure,  ye 
innumerable  treasures.— Only  in  connection  with  hc«a 
ven  can  we  again  acquire  earth  as  God's  earth. — 


Where  your  treasure  is,  tliere  will  i/our  heart  bt 
fso."  1.  The  truth  of  this  saying  (the  heart  evei 

ves  in  its  highest  good).  2.  Inferences  from  t'ni 
aying :  (a)  As  the  treasure  is,  such  shall  the  hear 
Krome:  the  heart  will  become  heavenly  or  earthly 
ccording  as  its  treasure  i.s  ;  (It)  strictly  speaking,  oaf 
ieart  cannot  become  earthly, — it  rather  become* 
levilish,  a  prey  to  the  passions  of  hell;  (e)  our  hearl 
>  o!' he.ivenlv  origin,  and  cannot  find  rest  or 
ion  in  earthly  possessions. — "  Tlie  eye  is  th< 
he  budy : "  1.  The  truth ;  2.  the  symbol. — The  body 
n  its  relation  to  the  mind :  1.  It  is  an  instrument  of 
he  miuu,  by  which  man  is  to  serve  and  glorify  <  !od  ; 
J.  a  symbol  of  the  mind,  by  which  God  admonishes 
nan. — The  eye  and  the  light,  in  their  physical  and 
piritual  import:  1.  The  eye  is  also  of  the  light,  and 
hares  the  nature  of  light ;  2.  the  eye  itself  becomes 
ight  by  receiving  light ;  3.  the  eye  gives  light  to  the 
whole  body. — The  eye  and  the  sun:  1.  The  eye  la 

m-like ;  2.  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  heaven ;  3.  the 
eye  and  the  sun  combined  give  light  to  the  body. — 
A  single  eye  and  an  evil  eye,  in  their  respective  bear- 
ng  on  the  inner  life :  1.  The  eye,  if  single,  has  an 
undivided,  and  hence  true  vision ;  it  beholds  what  is 
•ight,  because  it  rightly  beholds.  2.  The  eye  that  is 
;vil  is  an  ignis  fatuus :  its  vision  is  divided,  and 
icnce  false ;  it  beholds  what  is  false,  because  it  false- 
y  beholds. — The  difference  between  a  diseased  eye 
md  an  evil  eye,  or  him  who  is  really  blind  and  him 
who  is  blinded.— Not  the  blind,  but  the  blinded,  fall : 
or,  1.  in  their  carelessness,  they  do  not  see ;  2.  in 
their  excitement,  they  do  not  behold  the  principal  ob 
ject  ;  3.  in  their  confusion,  they  see  everything  in  a 
dim  and  disordered  manner. — The  inward  eye  and  its 
object:  1.  Its  nature:  to  perceive  that  which  is  eter 
nal.  2.  Its  light :  the  revelation  of  God  in  its  widest 
sense.  3.  Its  giving  of  light :  truthful  application  of 
the  light  which  it  has  received. — An  evil  eye  in  our 
hearts,  or  perverted  reason,  may  turn  even  the  light 
of  revelation  into  darkness. — The  most  dense  dark 
ness  is  that  which  the  hypocrite  makes  to  himself 
from  the  light  of  revelation. — The  threefold  night : 

1.  The  blackness  of  night:  want  of  light,  ignorance. 

2.  The  grey  of  mist :  obstru(  tion  of  light,  prejudice. 

1.  The  blinding  light,*  or  abuse  and  perversion  of 
ight,  superstition  and  hypocrisy. — An  evil  heart 
manging  the  inward  light  into  darkness:  1.  By  it» 

spiritual  pride ;  2.  by  its  carnal  security ;  3.  by  its 

treating  the  flesh  as  if  it  were  spirit,  and  perverting; 

the  spirit  into  flesh. — "  How  great  is  that  diirkncss  /" 

1.  When  the  inner  eye  is  not  only  blind,  but  blind 
ed  ;    2.  when  the  inner  light  is  not  only  obscured, 
but  misleads ;  3.  when  the  day  of  salvation  is  chang 
ed  into  the  night  of   destruction. — "  No   man  can 
serve  two  masters:1'  1.  The  truth  of  this  statement; 

2.  its    import  and  weight. — Earthly  possessions  as 
mammon. — Mammon  the  greatest  of  all  idols :  1.  The 
idol  of  all  times ;  2.  the  idol  of  all  nations ;  3.  the 
idol  of  all  unconverted  hearts ;  4.  the  origin  of  all 
idolatry;  5.  the   first  and   the  last  among   all   the 
hidden  idols  of  God's  people,  both  under  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testament. — The  service  of  mammon 
converts  the  service  of  God  into  a  lie. — True  service 
of  God  excludes  the  service  of  mammon. — It  is  im 
possible  to  disown  the  service  of  our  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter,  by  serving  Him  unfaithfully:  we  may  hate,  but 
we  cannot  cast  olf  His  authority. — If  we  despise  him 

*  [Dr.  Lanjto  calls  the  three  nights:  Hack  night,  graj 
ni-ht.  and  white  nicht,  or  LicMiimngcl,  LiMhemmvnt 
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who  falsely  claims  mastery  over  us,  we  shall  soon 
>><>  free  from  his  service. — Solicitude  is  the  mother 
of  avarice. — Anxious  care  the  certain  consequence 
of  worldly  lust. — "  Take  no  [serious  or  anxious] 
thouqht : "  1.  Neither  for  your  life  (your  mainte 
nance)  ;  2.  nor  for  your  body  (your  attire) ;  3.  nor 
for  what  may  befall  you  (for  to-morrow). — Spiritual 
reasoning  calculated  to  extinguish  our  solicitude.  1. 
God  ha.?  already  given  us  the  greatest  and  best  gift: 
(a)  The  life  of  the  body  is  more  than  its  nourish 
ment  ;  (ft)  the  life  of  the  mind  is  more  noble  than 
that  of  its  instrument,  the  body ;  (c)  the  life  of  life, 
or  the  divine  life,  is  the  highest  gain.  2.  God  will 
also  giv^  us  all  other  things  in  addition:  nourish 
ment  for  che  body ;  preservation  of  the  body,  and  spir 
itual  sustenance  for  the  life  which  is  from  Him. — The 
birds  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the  field,  preach 
ers  of  trustfulness. — The  difference  between  solici 
tude  and  lawful  providence. — What  solicitude  cannot 
achieve  and  what  it  can  achieve  :  1.  What  it  can 
not  achieve :  (a)  It  cannot  pray ;  (b)  it  cannot  work  ; 
(c)  it  cannot  create  anything;  (d)  it  cannot  alter 
anything.  2.  What  it  can  achieve :  (a)  Conceal 
heaven  from  our  view ;  (b)  spoil  earth ;  (c)  open  hell. 
— Solicitude  the  main  principle  of  heathenism.  It 
springs,  1.  from  the  ignorance  of  the  heathen,  who 
know  not  the  living  God ;  2.  from  their  deifying  the 
things  of  the  world. — "  Your  heavenly  father  know- 
eth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things." — God  will 
not  only  nourish,  but  also  adorn  us. — How  strange, 
if  the  little  bird  were  to  attempt  sewing,  or  the  lily 
spinning  ? — What  solicitude  loses,  and  what  it  gains : 
1.  It  loses,  (a)  the  present  moment ;  (b)  to-day ;  (c) 
all  eternity.  2.  It  gains,  (a)  foolish  projects ;  (b) 
anxious  dreams ;  (c)  a  terrible  awakening. — Christian 
ity  the  source  of  highest  order :  1.  It  restores  proper 
order  in  our  affections  and  desires ;  2.  it  sets  objects 
before  us  in  their  proper  order ;  3.  it  sets  our  daily 
work  in  order ;  4.  it  sets  time  and  eternity  in  their 
proper  order. — Solicitude,  as  indicating  a  divided 
heart,  is  closely  connected  with  the  eye  that  is  evil, 
and  with  the  attempt  to  serve  two  masters. — Care 
fulness  and  freedom  from  care. — Solicitude  and  ever 
lasting  negligence. — Solicitude  a  sinful  distrust:  1. 
Of  God  ;  2.  of  our  neighbor  ;  3.  of  ourselves. — We 
need  not  be  concerned  for  what  is  least,  since  wfe 
may  obtain  what  is  highest. — "  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
•  dorn  of  God.'1''  How  do  we  learn  it?  1.  From  the 
succession  of  tilings  (Lord's  day  first,  then  work-day ; 
prayer  first,  then  work)  ;*  2.  mainly  from  our  wants  ; 
3.  in  a  unique  manner,  when  we  surrender  ourselves 
to  God. — Our  earthly  calling  is  included  in  our  hea 
venly  calling. — He  who  prays  well,  will  also  work 
well. — All  the  wants  of  the  children  of  God  are  sup 
plied. — Nourishment  and  raiment  are  supplied  with 
out  money  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — Do  not  allov 
thoughts  of  the  morrow  to  interfere  with  the  duties 
of  to-day :  1.  Let  them  not  distract  you ;  2.  not  tempi 
you;  3.  not  terrify  you. — Wait  each  day  upon  God 
for  to-day. — Let  to-day's  duty  engross  to-day's  atten 
tion. — Preparation  for  to-morrow  forms  part  of  the 
duty  of  to-day. — Every  day  brings  its  burden  from 
beneath,  but  also  its  help  from  above. 

Slarke: — Parallel  passages :  ch.  xix.  21 ;  Heb.  xi 
26  ;  xiii.  5  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9-17;  James  v.  3;  Ps.  Ixii 
10. — We  ought  not  to  gather  treasures  from  distrust 
of  God's  providence,  nor  from  a  desire  to  become 
rkh ;  but  to  save,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  gather  the 


*  [Remember  tho  familiar  adage : 
Bete  und  arbeile."—l'.  S.J 


'  Or  a  et   labora; 


rumbs,  to  make  provision  for  our  children,  2  Coi 
rii.  14,  is  not  displeasing  to  God. — Hedinger:  Wha 
oes  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  his  own  soul?  xvi.  26;  Phil.  iii.  7,  8,  19 
"0;  Col.  iii.  1,  2. — Not  to  have  treasures,  but  yet  to 
csire  them  is  also  sinful,  1  Tim.  vi.  9  ;  Ps.  xl;x.  17. 
— This  warning  applies  also  to  the  poor ;  for  a  beggar 
may  set  his  heart  as  much  upon  one  crown-piece  as  4 
ich  man  upon  thousands,  Luke  xii.  19;  Sir.  xi.  17- 
9  ;  Tob.  iv.  7-9.— The  heart,  which  is  created  only 
'or  Gocl  and  for  eternity,  is  dishonored  and  degraded 
f  we  set  it  on  things  which  perish,  and,  so  to  speak, 
:onvcrt  it  into  a  moth,  James  v.  1,  2. —  Quesncl:  Ava- 
•ice,  1  Tim.  vi.  9. — God  has  given  man  earthly  pos 
sessions  for  use,  1  Cor.  vii.  31 :  lie  who  is  un willing 
to  employ  them  for  that  object,  will  frequently  ex- 
>erience  that  they  may  either  be  taken  from  him,  or 
disappear  in  his  hands,  Ps.  xxxix.  6. — If  we  forsake 
)ur  earthly  possessions  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  we  lay 
ip  for  ourselves   treasures  in  heaven,  ch.   xix.  29. 
The  best  of  all  riches  is  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
soul,  Luke  xvii.  21. — If  we  frequently  conlcmnlata 
;he  reality,  the  continuance,  and  the  excellency  of 
icavenly  treasures,  our  minds  will  not  be  engrossed 
with  transient  and  contemptible  things,  Col.  iii.  1,2; 
?s.  Ixxiii.   25. — The  heavenly  treasures,  which  are 
ntrusted  to  God's  keeping,  are  best  kept,  Luke  xii. 
21 ;  Gal.  vi.  9. — Passing  possessions  become  ever- 
"asting,  if  they  are  employed  for  the  glory  of  God, 
md  in  almsgiving.     In  this  kind   of  exchange  we 
cannot  be  losers,  Prov.  xi.  4 ;  Ps.  xii.  1,  2. — For  whert 
•/our  treasure  is,  Phil.  iii.  20 ;  Col.  iii.  1,  2. — What 
sve  love  and  esteem  is  always  in  our  mind. — He  whose 
every  desire  is  in  heaven,  seeks  nothing  upon  earth.— 
Majus : — Totum  mundum  debct  coniemnere,  qui  sibi 
'Jiesaurizat  in  ccelo  ;  Augustine,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.    Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  heart,  Isa.  xxvi.  8,  9 ;  Matt. 
xii.  35;  Ps.  vii.  10.— Be  careful  that  your  heart  be 
single,  sincere,  and  honest,  or  else  all  is  lost. — Say 
not,  in  your  carnal  confidence,  I  have  a  good  heart, 
Jer.  xvii.  9  ;  rather  pray,  Search  me,  0  God,  and  try 
my  heart,  Ps.  cxxxix.  23,  24.— Remain  Thou,  0  God, 
n  my  heart,  and  let  my  heart  remain  in  Thee ;  since 
t  is  created  only  for  Thee,  and  Thou  alone  deservest 
t,  cxxxii.  13,  14. — The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye. 
There  is  nothing  more  single  than  the  eye  of  faith ; 
follow  that  light,  and  you  are  safe. — The  eyes  are  the 
road  into  the  heart. — Hedinger,  1  Cor.  xiii.  1. — The 
way  of  the  righteous  is  a  way  of  light,  but  that  of 
sinners  is  only  darkness.     Cramer,  Prov.  xiv.  8. — 
T/i£  service  of  mammon,  Hab.  ii.  9. — Much  here  de 
pends  on  the  little  word  serve. — Whoso  seeks  heaven 
in  the  world,  acts  contrary  even  to  nature  and  sound 
reason,   1  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  15. — The 
service  of  mammon  an  abominable  bondage.    Majus. 
— A  covetous  person  renounces  God,  for  covetous- 
ness  is  idolatry,  Eph.  v.  5 ;  Col.  iii.  5. — Not  cared, 
well  cared  for,  1  Pet.  v.  7. — All  nature  and  every 
creature  is  like  a  ladder  by  which  we  may  ascend  to 
our  heavenly  Father. — The  birds  of  the  air  are  only 
the  creatures  of  God,  yet  they  are  nourished.     How 
much  more  shall  we  be  provided  for,  who  are  not 
only  His  creatures,  but  called  to  be  His  children! 
Isa.  Ixiii.  16  ;  Ps.  ciii.  13. — If  we  would  only  consider 
our  high   origin,   we  should  trust  more  to  inlinita 
goodness  and  wisdom,  Isa.  xliv.  2  ;  Sir.  xi.  23. — Just 
as  solicitude  is  the  punishment  of  unbelief,  so  much 
complaining  is  the  fruit  of  unbelief. — Christians  must 
differ  from  the  heathen  not  only  in  respect  of  their 
faith,  but  also  of  their  use  of  earthly  things. — All  the 
requirements  of  this  life  are  added  along  with  tho  one 
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great  possession  of  tin-  kingdom  of  heaven. — Anxiety 
for  tlv  kingdom  of  <!od  makes  rich,  ,<i,ire  it,  beStOWl 
God  Himself  and  all  His  blessings,  1's.  Ixxxiv.  12, 

Uxiii.  '25.—  Tin-  future  belongs  t->  <Jod  alone, 

/•: — Ver.  -Ji.  What  man  loves  attracts  his 

hcaitlikc  the  nugnet  the  iron.  If  your  treasure  is 
hi  the  earth,  your  heart  is  in  the  earth  also;  if  your 
trea-mv  i.-i  In  God  and  in  heaven,  your  heart  is  in  (loil 
ami  iu  heaven.  Ur-ume: — Every  man  has  a  master. 
B.'ing  freed  from  the  service  of  sin,  we  become  serv 
ants  of  righteousness. 

Li»'-o  .-—Only  one  direction  of  the  heart  is  right ; 
to  seek  earthly  tilings  betrays  inward  defilement. — 
T»  .vow,  means  to  dedicate  all  that  we  are  and  have 
to  another;  in  this  sense  we  ought  to  serve  God 
alone. — Prayer  and  labor. — Solicitude  is  foolish,  be 
ing  useless. 

Oerlach : — Our  minds  and  hearts  must  be  fully 
directed  toward  God,  so  that  everything  else  may 
be  subordinate. — '•  Lord,  Thou  hast  created  us  in 
Thine  image,  and  our  heart  is  without  rest  till  it 
finds  rest  in  Thee."  (Augustine.) — In  this  and  the 
following  passage,  care  means  anxious  and  distract 
ing  solicitude;  not  that  carefulness  which  our  calling 
demands  (Phil.  iv.  6  ,  1  Pet.  v.  7;  Heb.  xiii.  5).— Ps. 
civ.  27;  cxlv.  15.  The  circumstance,  that  many 
birds  and  other  animals  die  of  cold  and  hunger,  does 
not  att'ect  the  argument,  since  this  is  not  the  conse 
quence  of  their  want  of  solicitude. 

Heubner  : — If  the  heart  and  inclinations  are  at 
fault,  the  -vhole  life  shall  be  at  fault.— But  if  the  will 
is  directed  toward  that  which  is  good,  everything 
will  bear  reference  to  that  one  grand  object:  there 
will  be  harmony  and  light  within  and  without ;  man 


will  understand  his  wants,  and  where  they  n;.iy  b« 

satislicd. — God  deiuaii'N  our  whole  heart. — ] 

Hoe   of  the  world    is   slavery    mid  idolatry,  that  0. 

Christ,   liberty. — The    tendency    of  materialism    ta 

ward   heathenism. — Dill'erenee   between   t!n 

of  sulieitude  in  a  Christian  and  in  a  worldly  man  :    1. 

In  the  former,  it  springs  from  earnestness  for  the 

great  concern;  2.  in  the  latter,  from  thought 

— Wh.it  is  the  right  state  so  far  as  081 

i.   No!  10  place:  what  is  heavenly  on   the  sumo  level 

with  what  is  earthly  (ver.  24);  2.  not  to  assign  the 

first  place  to  what  is  earthly  (vers.  25-32);  but,  3. 

to  assign  the  first  place  to  what  is  heavenly  (vers. 

33,  34).— Wretched  folly  of  earthly  cares.— The  great 

care  of  the  Christian. — The  decisive  question  :  The 

world  or  Christ? — How  Jesus  leads  to  true  freedom 

from  care.* 

Sermons  on  the  pericope,  vers.  24-34,  by  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Erdniann,  Licbner,  Jieinkard,  Driiseke, 
Sleinmeyer,  and  Glaus  Harms. 


•  n 
its. 


OKDSWOKTII:  "Our  Lord  docs  not  forbid  provident 
ght  (cornp.  1  Tim.  v.  8),  as  was  imagined  by  the 
Kuehites  ('qui  rotebant  semper  cij\f!rdat  et  nunqunm  la~ 
Harare'1),  against  whom  St.  Augustine  wrote  his  book:  ' D« 
opere  monachorum.'  But  He  forbids  anxious,  restless,  and 
distrustful  Miliwtude  about  earthly  things,  and  this  He  does 
by  seven  consideration:  1.  The  care  which  God  sbows  for 
our  life  and  bodies;  2.  for  the  inferior  creatures  which  exist 
for  our  sake;  3.  because  all  our  care  is  vain  without  G»d: 
4.  from  a  consideration  of  the  flowers  and  grass  which  God 
clothes  and  adorns;  5.  because  such  solicitude  is  unchristian 
and  heathenish ;  6.  because  God  adds  everything  necessary 
to  them  who  seek  ./£/•*£  His  kingdom;  7.  because  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Comp.  Phil.  iv.  6;  1  Pet. 
v.  7."-P.  Sf] 


6.  Issue  and  characteristic  manifestations  of  Pharisaism,  as  wicked  harshness  and  abuse  of  what  is  holy. 
(Inquisitions  and  Indulgences.) 

OIIAPTEB  VII.  1-6. 


1,  2     Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.     For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 

3  judged  :  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.1     And 
why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam 

4  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?     Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the 

5  mote  out  of  thine  eye;  and.  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye?     Thou  hypocrite,  first 
cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye ;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 

6  mote  out  of  thy  brothers  eye.     Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before   [the*]  s  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under  [with,  Gr.  cv]  their 
feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

i  Ver.  2.— [The  E.  V.  reads  with  the  tesrtus  rec.  avn /j.frp-n^r)fT(Tat ;  hence  again.  Bnt  the  oldest  MSS.,  including 
Cod.  B.  or  Vaticanus  (as  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  and  by  Buttuianti),  and  all  the  modern  critical  editors  (Griosb.,  Sehols, 
Lachm.,  Tischend.,  Tregt  lies,  Alt,  Wordsw.)  read  juerpTjoi'jcrf  rat.  So  also  Dr.  Lango  who  omits  again  in  his  G.  version 
The  reading  avrifttro.  was  no  doubt  inserted  from  Luke  vi.  38.— P.  S.] 

a  Ver.  6.    [The  definite  article  in  the  Gr.,  as  before  dogs.} 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 
Connection. — De  Wette   and   Tholuck — as   for 
merly  Calvin  and  Bucer — miss  the  connection  between 
this  and  the  preceding  section.     Olshausen  suggests, 


that  it  lies  in  the  idea  that  the  character  of  the  disci 
ples  is  in  direct  opposition  to  prevailing  views.  Stier : 
Transition  from  a  view  of  the  inner  man  to  what  was 
around.  Ewald :  How  the  Christian  ought  to  deal 
kindly  and  charitably  toward  those  who  are  with 
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out.  Hcubner :  However  earnestly  and  zealously  you 
strive  after  perfection,  be  gentle  and  mild  toward 
others.  Our  own  explanation  has  been  given  in 
unother  place,  and  is  substantially  this.  The  spirit 
of  anxious,  corroding  care,  in  opposition  to  cheerful 
confidence  in  God,  marks  the  final  stage  of  religious 
perversion,  which  manifests  itself,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  fanaticism  and  harsh  condemnation  of  our  neigh 
bor,  and  on  the  other,  by  carnal  and  callous  trifling 
with  what  is  holy.  For,"  these  two  extremes  of  fanat 
icism  and  profanity  meet,  just  as  spurious  asceticism 
is  generally  connected  with  love  of  the  world  (Leben 
Jem,  ii.  2,  6'23).  A  passage  analogous  to  that  under 
consideration  may  serve  to  throw  light  both  on  the 
connection  and  the  meaning  of  what  otherwise  would 
present  some  difficulty.  In  Matt.  xxiv.  48  we  read, 
"  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart, 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming  (worldly-mindedness 
and  worldly  care) ;  and  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fel 
low-servants  (fanatical  judging),  and  to  eat  and  drink 
with  the  drunken  (misspending  and  profaning  of 
what  is  holy),  etc."  Both  these  passages  evidently 
bear  reference  to  the  judgment  to  come.  Accord 
ingly,  we  have  the  following  antithesis:  Be  not  sur 
charged  with  worldly  cares  for  the  morrow,  but  ra 
ther  be  filled  with  spiritual  anxiety  for  the  day  of 
judgment.  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 

Ver.  1.  Judge  not. — The  word  KpiVeu/  here  un- 
doubtodly  implies  unkind,  condemnatory  judgment 
(Theophylact,  Kuinoel,  Tholuck,  and  others),  as  ap 
pears  from  the  opposite  clause,  'iva  ny  /cpiSfj-re. 
Meyer  denies  this  without  reason,  although  the  simile 
about  the  mote  and  the  beam,  proves  that  the  ex 
pression  cannot  simply  mean  condemnation.  It  is 
general.  Meyer  is  right  in  controverting  the  idea, 
that  the  word  /cptOr/re  refers  exclusively  to  the  judg 
ment  of  other  men  (Erasmus,  etc.).  He  applies  it  to 
the  judgment  to  come ;  but  ver.  6  proves  that  judg 
ment  on  earth  precedes  the  judgment  of  the  last  day. 
Uncharitable  judgment  receives  its  meed  here  as 
well  as  there.  Comp.  v.  22 ;  vi.  14 ;  the  parable  in 
xviii.  23;  James  ii.  13.  Heubner:  "  Judge  not.  This 
neither  refers  (unconditionally)  to  our  private  judg 
ment,  nor  to  the  official  expression  of  our  opinion 
which  we  may  be  bound  in  duty  to  give  (which,  how 
ever,  may  run  into  the  sinful  extreme  here  condem 
ned).  Least  of  all  does  it  apply  to  the  sentence  pro 
nounced  by  a  judge  (who  should  always  bear  in  mind 
that  he  is  under  the  holy  law  of  God),  but  to  those 
uncalled-for  judgments  which  are  neither  dictated  by 
duty,  nor  prompted  by  love.  Kpivtiv  therefore  is 
here  equivalent  to  KaraKpivfiv."  Comp.  Luke.* 

Ver.  2.  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge ; 
i.  e.,  the  strict  measure  of  your  judgment  will  be  made 
the  standard  according  to  which  ye  shall  be  judged  (the 

*  [Dr.  DAV.  BROWN,  in  his  Com.  on  the  Gospels  (Glas 
gow,  1863),  ad  loo.:  "To  'judge'  here  (Kpivtiv)  does  not 
exactly  mean  to  pronounce  condemnatory  judgment  (/cara- 
Koivfiv) ;  nor  does  it  refer  to  simple  judging  at  all,  whether 
lavoraole  or  the  reverse.  The  context  makes  it  clear  that 
the  thing  here  condemned  is  that  disposition  to  look  unfav 
orably  on  the  character  and  actions  of  others,  which  leads 
invariably  to  the  pronouncing  of  rash,  unjust,  and  unlovely 
judgments  upon  them.  .  .  .  What  the  Lord-  aims  at  is  the 
spirit  out  of  which  they  spring.  Provided  we  eschew  this 
unlovely  spirit,  we  are  not  only  warranted  to  sit  in  judgment 
npon  a  brother's  character  and  actions,  but.  in  the  exercise 
of  a  necessary  discrimination,  are  often  constrained  to  do  so 
for  our  own  guidance.  It  is  the  violation  of  the  law  of  love 
Involved  in  the  exercise  of  a  censorious  disposition  which 
alone  is  here  condemned.  And  the  argument  against  it — 
that  ye  be  not  .judged'— confirms  this:  'that  your  own 
character  and  artiuns  bo  not  pronounced  upon  with  lh'.  like 
jevority ;'  that  is,  at  the  great  day."-P.  S.] 


ti>  is  used  instrumentally).  As  professedly  you  con 
sider  it  right,  you  shall  experience  in  your  own  cas« 
whether  your  standard  be  true  or  false.  "God  ic 
His  righteousness  exercises  the  jus  talionis.  Truth 
and  equity  are,  so  to  speak,  elastic ;  and  in  the  moral 
order  of  things,  an  unjust  blow  will  recoil  on  him 
who  has  dealt  it. — And  with  what  measure  ye 
mete. — Msrpoi/,  comp.  Luke  vi.  38. — M  trp^a-frau 
according  to  the  majority  of  witnesses;  in  Luke, 
a.vTifj.tTpr)6-haeTa.t.  A  wider  application  of  the  idea 
of  our  relation  toward  our  neighbor.  The  simile  ex 
presses  the  general  principle,  that  according  to  ouf 
conduct  toward  our  neighbors  shall  we  receive  at  the 
hand  of  God,  whether  directly  or  through  the  instru 
mentality  of  men.  In  general,  the  figure,  however, 
applies  to  harsh  and  uncharitable  judgment. 

Ver.  3.  The  mote,  the  splinter,  icdp<f>os,  festuca. 
"Thus  in  a  Talmudical  proverb,  the  word  CCPp ,  for  a 
small  fault  (Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Talm.  p.  2080)."  Ao- 
«<{r,  trabs,  m*p ,  hyperbolically  for  a  great  fault. 
"  As  in  ch.  vi.,  the  eye  of  the  body  here  represents  that 
of  the  mind ;  our  own  sinfulness  deprives  us  of  the  ca 
pacity  to  judge  the  moral  perversion  of  others."  De 
Wettc  and  Meyer  deny  this  reference.  But  although 
it  is  true  that  the  person  who  has  the  benm  in  his 
eye  is  characterized  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  seeing 
clearly,  yet  his  vision  is  morbid.  It  also  deserves 
notice,  that  the  text  refers  to  faults  which  are  outwardly 
apparent.  Fanaticism  is  specially  bent  on  discover 
ing  and  condemning  errors  of  knowledge,  or  heresies. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  mote  in  the  eye  might  indi 
cate  a  comparatively  trifling  dogmatical  error,  while 
the  beam  would  refer  to  the  destroying  of  the  whole 
system  and  bearing  of  truth. 

Ver.  4.  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote.  "  A  $  e  s , 
^K /3d Ace  (the  conjunctive  of  encouragement).  Hia 
hypocrisy  consists  not  merely  in  his  refusing  to  see 
the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  but  also  in  his  disguising 
his  want  of  charity  for  his  brother  under  the  garb  of 
compassionate  zeal. 

Ver.  5.  Thou  hypocrite.— He  is  a  hypocrite 
not  merely  in  the  judgment  of  God,  but  also  in  a 
subjective  sense,  since  he  applies  not  unto  himself 
the  measure  by  which  he  judges  his  brother. — A  i  a~ 
£\«'4/ei  s.  We  must  not  overlook  the  meaning  of 
the  compound  verb.  Then  shalt  thou  be  able  to  look 
into  it  (properly),  and  really  to  aid  thy  brother.  But 
so  long  as  the  beam  remains  in  thine  own  eye,  thou 
art  ill  fitted  to  perform  the  operation  upon  the  eye 
of  another. 

Ver.  6.  Give  not  that  which  is  holy.— Mai- 
donatus,  de  Wette,  Tholuck,  deny  that  there  is  any 
connection  between  this  and  the  preceding  context. 
Kuinoel,  Neander,  Bengel,  and  Olshausen  maintain 
that  vers.  6-1 1  are  not  in  their  proper  place.  Stier 
suggests  that  Christ  now  proceeds  to  censure  the  op 
posite  extreme  of  excessive  laxity.  Erasmus  and 
Meyer  hold  that  the  expression,  8 1  a.  0  A  4  ^  e  i  y ,  leads 
to  the  idea,  that  it  must  still  be  our  endeavor  to  im 
prove  our  neighbor,  and  not  to  give  that  which  is 
holy  to  the  clogs.  But,  as  in  former  cases,  the  inter 
nal  connection  between  this  and  the  preceding  pas 
sage  is,  evidently,  that  the  extremes  of  excessive 
harshness  and  of  moral  laxity  generally  meet.  The 
outward  connection  lies  in  the  contrast  between  the 
brother  whose  benefit  is  apparently  the  object  of  the 
harsh  judgments  pronounced  against  him,  and  the 
dogs  and  swine,  to  whom  that  which  is  holy  is  at  the 
same  time  prostituted.  Indeed,  such  conduct  falls 
•mder  the  injunction,  ^  Kpu-ere,  since  the  judgment 
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of  siinu'i-s  is  hastened  and  increased  when  what  is 
holy  is  cast  before,  or  even  forced  upon  them  (Matt, 
xiii.  I'')-  Hence  to  withhold  that  which  is  holy  from 
,  and  pearls  from  swine,  is  the  opposite  of 
them,  and  only  what  is  right  and  proper  in 
the  circumstances. — That  which  is  holy,  -rt> 
&ytov. — Von  der  Hardt,  Paulus,  and  Tholm  k  ivlrr 
it  to  the  sacrificial  meat,  or  to  the  provision  of  the 
priests.  Meyer  controverts  this  view  without  ade 
quate  grounds.  The  difference  between  Sire  and 
the  /8  o  A.  TJ  T  t ,  which  follows,  deserves  notice.  The 
word  StSwat  seems  to  imply — however  horrible  it 
may  seem — that  the  dogs  receive  it.  The  expres 
sion  is  evidently  symbolical  not  only  of  Gospel  truth 
(the  provision  of  the  priests),  but  also  of  Christian 
fellowship,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  such  as 
the  sacraments.  But  if  this  S(5(W<  betokened  a  most 
iniquitous  laxity,  the  &d\\fiv  of  pearls  before  swine 
is  the  result  of  a  laxity  which  almost  amounts  to 
madness.  Such,  then,  is  the  upshot  of  Pharisaism — 
profanation  of  what  is  holy  and  good  beyond  rational 
belief. — The  pearls,  an  image  of  what  is  most  pre 
cious.  According  to  Gesenius  (in  Rosenm  filler's 
Repertorium,  i.  128),  the  figure  is  applied  by  the 
Arabs  to  well-chosen  words  or  apt  sayings.  De 
Wette :  A  figure  of  pure  conviction,  and  of  the  no 
blest  disposition.  But  if  by  what  is  holy  we  under 
stand  the  highest  religious  possessions,  the  term, 
pearls,  may  be  applied  to  the  highest  moral  posses 
sions,  which  were  specially  prostituted  by  the  Phari 
sees.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  figure  alludes 
to  the  resemblance  of  pearls  with  peas  and  acorns. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  swine  touch  with  their  snouts 
everything  resembling  food.  As  this  casting  of  pearls 
before  swine — however  foolish — must  have  had  some 
show  of  reason,  it  may  perhaps  represent  an  attempt 
to  satisfy  their  cravings.  And  such  indeed  is  the 
true  character  of  laxity  ;  it  prostitutes  what  is  high 
est  and  holiest,  to  satisfy  the  animal  and  the  devilish 
propensities  in  man.  Both  dogs  and  swine  were  un 
clean  animals,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (see 
Sept.  1  Kings  xxi.  19  ;  xxii.  38 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  8 ;  ix.  8  ; 
2  Kings  viii.  13;  Matt.  xv.  26;  Rev.  xxii.  15,  etc.); 
and,  indeed,  throughout  antiquity  generally  (Horat. 
Epist.  i.  2,  22  :  vixlsaet  ccmis  immundus  vel  arnica 
Into  SMS).  The  expression  refers  to  what  is  impure 
and  wild  in  our  nature ;  more  particularly,  the  word 
dogs,  alludes  to  that  which  is  low,  unclean,  heretical ; 
and  swine,  to  the  hostile  element,  and  to  stubborn 
resistance.  Augustine  regarded  the  dogs  as  oppug- 
natores,  or  hostile  persecutors,  and  the  swine  as  con- 
temtores  veritatis,  or  unholy  persons  who  were  inca 
pable  of  being  impressed  by  what  was  spiritual.  But 
the  context  does  not  bear  out  this  distinction,  as  the 
swine  are  represented  as  ultimately  the  oppugnatorcs. 
"  St.  Bernard  was  wont  to  quote  this  verse,  in  order 
to  incite  the  Christian  knights  to  the  Crusades. 
Schrockh,  Church  Hist.  xxv.  114."  Heubner. 

Lest  they  trample  them  with  their  feet,  etc. 
— Of  course  the  pearls  could  not  be  broken,  but  only 
trampled  in  the  mire. — As  this  refers  only  to  the 
swine,  Theophylact,  Hammond,  and  others,  apply  the 
trr p a<pi vr  f  s  jS  ?/ £  t«>  o- 1 1/  to  the  dogs.  But  it  ap 
plies  likewise  to  the  swine.  Although  nothing  is  said 
about  the  conduct  of  the  dogs,  the  horrible  sin  of 
giving  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs  sufficiently  con 
demns  itself,  even  without  mentioning  ulterior  conse 
quences.  Besides,  the  dogs  ultimately  become  swine, 
just  as  that  which  is  holy  is  further  designated  as 
pearls,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  first  action  passes  into 
the  madness  of  the  second.  At  last  the  full  conse 


quences  appear,  when  the  swine  turn  from  the  gift  U 
t!ic  pvcr,  and  rend  the  profane  sinners.  It  is  need 
less  to  inquire  whether  swine  can  literally  rend ;  ul 
all  (vi  nts,  they  may  tear  ofl  the  flesh.  (Bc.-idt  s,  tin 
word  fri&uaiv,  like  the  dirumpere  in  the  Yulgato, 
may  allude  to  the  disruption  and  destruction  Of  the 
communion  of  the  disciples.)  2  T  pa<p  t  vr  e  v,  turn- 
ing  [the  again  of  the  E.  V.  is  superfluous],  evidentlj 
denotes  the  enmity  (Chrysostom)  and  the  fury  of  the 
swine,  on  account  of  the  deception  practised  upon 
them.  Such, 'then,  are  the  twofold  consequences: 
that  which  is  holy,  with  all  its  treasures,  is  lo.st  in  iu 
iquity  and  mire ;  while  its  unfaithful  and  vile  admin 
istrators  also  perish  in  then*  sin. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  passage  is  evidently  intended  to  describe 
the  judgment  awaiting  the  false  spiritualism  of  those 
worldly-minded  Pharisees  and  scribes.      Hence  the 
passage  contains  no  reference  to  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  disciples,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  syna 
gogue.     They  are  merely  warned  against  imitating 
those  sinners  ;  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  concealing  un 
der  a  simile  the  fearful  judgment  that  awaits  all  who 
are  guilty  of  such  profanity. 

2.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  meeting  us  both  during 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  (at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem)  and  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  that  car 
nal  zealots,  while  pronouncing  harsh  judgment  against 
their  brethren,  gave  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs. 
Fanaticism  and  indiiferentism  were  combined  in  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  and  we  meet  them  but 
too  frequently  at  later  periods ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Inquisition  and  the  traffic  in   indulgences,  and 
under  many   other,   though  perhaps  more    subtle, 
forms. 

3.  We  may  connect  with  this  passage  the  prophe 
cy  in  Revelation,  which  represents  the  beast  out  of 
the  sea  as  ultimately  bearing  rule  over  the  external 
sanctuary  (Rev.  xiii.  14). 

4.  From  this  disclosure  of  the  lowest  depth  to 
which  the  righteousness  of  the  Pharisees  descends, 
we  may  profitably  look   to  the   opposite  path,  by 
which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ascend  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.     Theirs  is  a  gradual  progress  through  suf 
fering  to  the  glorious  height  of  purity  and  of  love,  to 
fellowship  with  the  prophets,  and  to  that  final  reward 
which  awaits  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  while  the 
Pharisees,  with  their  spurious  sanctimoniousness,  are 
at  last  degraded  to  the  level  of  those  who  are  com 
pared  to  impure  beasts,  and  who  become  the  instru 
ments  of  judgment  upon  them. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

"Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged."  For,  1.  with 
your  own  judgment  (according  to  your  own  judicial 
procedure)  shah*  ye  be  judged ;  2.  with  your  meas 
ure  (of  punishment)  shall  it  be  measured  to  you ;  3. 
by  your  own  judgment  the  beam  will  be  found  in 
your  own  eye — the  greater  guilt  will  attach  to  you. — 
By  anticipating  the  judgment  of  God  by  our  owa 
judgment,  we  call  down  judgment  upon  ourselves, 
For,  1.  we  take  the  place  of  the  Judge  (anticipate 
Him) ;  2.  of  the  last  day  (anticipate  it) ;  3.  of  inex 
orable  justice  (anticipate  it). — A  tendency  to  judge 
others  is  legalism  in  its  full  development  as  hypoo" 
risy. — To  take  pleasure  in  judging,  is  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  saving.  Hence  it  is  opposed,  1.  to  the 
Gospel ;  2.  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  3.  to  the  mere) 
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of  God ;  4.  to  our  calling  as  Christians. — Difference 
between  judgment  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  in  contra 
vention  of  duty  :  1.  The  former  is  done  in  the  prose 
cution  of  our  calling,  and  accompanied  by  pity  ;  2. 
the  latter  is  done  contrary  to  our  calling  as  Chris 
tians,  and  accompanied  by  pleasure  in  condemning. — 
Wherein  thou  judgcst  another,  thou  condemnest  thy 
self,  Rozn.  ii.  1. — Needless  judgment :  1.  Its  origin 
(self-righteousness  and  want  of  love,  self-exaltation 
and  pride,  self-satisfaction  and  hypocrisy) ;  2.  its 
various  forms  (speaking  evil,  casting  suspicion,  de 
tracting,  putting  the  worst  construction  upon  matters, 
calumniating,  accusing  of  heresy) ;  3.  its  poisonous 
fruit  (injury  of  evangelical  truth,  injury  to  our  neigh 
bor  whom  we  judge,  injury  to  ourselves). — He  who 
judges  without  mercy,  converts  both  heaven  and 
earth  into  a  place  of  judgment.  To  look  upon  the 
world  with  the  eye  of  a  judge,  is  to  see  it  enveloped 
in  the  flames  of  judgment.  The  consequence  is,  that 
we  lose,  1.  our  faith ;  2.  our  love  ;  3.  our  hope. — As 
we  measure  to  our  neighbor,  we  mete  out  to  our 
selves. — As  we  measure  to  our  neighbor,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  us,  1.  by  God ;  2.  by  man. — When 
tempted  to  judge,  let  us  remember  that  everything 
around  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us. — The 
mote  and  the  beam.  The  judgment  about  the  mote, 
sinful,  1.  because  it  is  an  assumption  on  the  part  of 
one  who  himself  needs  to  be  cured ;  2.  because  it  is 
a  hypocritical  offer  of  aid,  on  the  part  of  one  who  is 
destitute  of  love ;  3.  because  it  is  a  lying  pretence 
of  ability  to  help,  on  the  part  of  one  who  himself  is 
helpless. — The  hypocrite  derives  his  own  spiritual 
greatness  from  detraction  of  his  brother.  1.  His  ag 
grandisement  springs  from  the  littleness  of  his  broth 
er  ;  2.  his  glory  from  tarnishing  him ;  3.  his  adorn 
ing  from  stripping  him ;  4.  his  vindication  from 
condemning  him. — If  our  justification  flow  from  look 
ing  to  Christ,  we  shall  be  owned  and  exalted  ;  but  if 
from  an  uncharitable  and  harsh  estimate  of  our  neigh 
bor,  we  shall  only  descend  lower  and  lower. — A  Phar 
isee  with  the  beam  ha  his  eye  attempting  to  relieve  the 
eye  of  his  neighbor,  the  most  ridiculous,  were  it  not 
the  saddest  sight. — "  He  shall  have  judgment  with 
out  mercy  who  has  shown  no  mercy"  (James  ii.  13). 
— "  Give  not  that  wf>:.ch  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before  swine  ;"  or,  the  sin  of  prostitut 
ing  what  is  holy  in  faith  and  life :  1.  How  it  is  done ; 
2.  how  it  brings  its  own  condemnation. — Harsh  judg 
ment  and  sinful  prostitution  of  what  is  holy  springing 
from  the  same  root :  1.  as  exemplified  by  the  spirit 
of  traditionalism ;  3.  from  history  (Pharisaism,  Medi- 
sevalism,  seventeenth  century) ;  4.  as  apparent  from 
the  temptations  of  our  inner  life. — The  end  of  false 
spirituality  in  profligacy. — The  Pharisees  at  last  the 
prey  of  dogs  and  swine. — The  goal  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  and  that  of  zealots  for  tradition. 

Starke : — Judge  not  from  partiality,  James  ii.  1 ; 
nor  from  suspiciousness  or  want  of  love,  1  Cor.  xiii. 
7  ;  nor  from  self-love  or  censoriousness,  vers.  3,  4  ; 
nor  from  envy  and  malice,  Job  xxxi.  29  ;  Prov.  xxiv. 
17 ;  Sir.  viii.  6. — That  ye  be  not  judged,  or  incur  Di 
vine  judgment,  P.om.  xiv.  10. — To  judge  is  the  pre 
rogative  of  God.  Hence,  to  assume  this  function 


without  special  authority,  were  to  deprive  God  of  Hi» 
glory,  or  to  have  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. — The 
Lord  here  warns  young  converts  of  a  danger  to  which 
they  are  peculiarly  liable :  that  of  judging  others,  and 
forgetting  themselves.  Then  He  adverts  to  dangers 
to  which  His  disciples  generally  are  liable,  Luke  ix.  48. 
Such  passages  as  2  Tim.  iii.  6-10;  1  Tim.  v.  1,  13, 
19  ;  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  Rom.  xiv.  4,  refer  to  this  zeal  without 
knowledge. — God  has  reserved  to  Himself  alone  to 
judge  the  human  heart.  Learn  to  know  thyself, 
Gal.  vi.  1  ;  Luke  xviii.  11. — The  best  remedy  against 
speaking  evil  of  others,  is  to  look  attentively  at  our 
own  heart  and  conduct  before  censuring  others. — He 
who  is  unspiritual,  being  under  the  power  of  great 
sins,  is  incapable  of  showing  to  others  their  trans 
gressions,  Rom.  ii.  19  ;  John  viii.  4-9. — He  who  only 
delights  in  self,  and  looks  down  upon  others,  is'  blind 
ed  and  condemned. — Majus :  Rom.  xiv.  1  ;  Prov.  v. 
21,  22. — Difficilius  est,  prcestare,  quam  exigerc,  melius 
exemplo  docere,  quam  dictis.  Hilarius  in  h.  1.  Hab. 
iii.  16. — Let  our  reformation  commence  within,  Ps.  1, 
19.— Dogs,  swine;  Prov.  ix.  8 ;  1  Cor.  x.  21  ;  Phil, 
iii.  2.  Sanctity  of  the  Lord's  table,  Rev.  xxii.  15  ;  2 
Pet.  ii.  20-22. 

Gossner : — Self-love  makes  blind  toward  ourselves, 
and  sharp-sighted  toward  the  actions  of  our  neigh 
bor. 

Gerlach : — The  passage  refers  to  the  disposition 
to  judge,  and  the  assumption  of  superiority  over  our 
neighbor. 

Lisco  : — It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  king 
dom  of  God,  that  no  indulgence  shall  be  shown  to 
those  who  have  shown  no  indulgence  to  others  (ch. 
xviii.  23),  but  that  strict  retribution  shall  be  awarded 
them. — Aspire  not  to  be  the  spiritual  adviser  of 
another,  if  thine  own  conscience  is  not  clear,  Luke 
vi.  41,  42. — But,  on  the  other  hand,  prudence  and  a 
proper  judgment  of  others  are  indispensable,  if  our 
spiritual  welfare  is  not  to  be  recklessly  exposed  to 
danger. — Beware  of  communicating  the  gracious  ex 
periences  of  your  heart  to  daring,  vicious,  or  hardened 
persons. — Brief  notes:  The  word  of  God  is  the 
sanctuary  by  which  all  other  things  are  hallo wef1. 
The  dogs  are  those  who  persecute  the  word,  upon 
whom  we  may  not  force  what  is  holy ;  the  swine, 
those  who  despise  the  word,  having  surrendered  them 
selves  to  carnal  lusts. 

Heubner  : — Our  conduct  toward  others  will  be 
the  measure  by  which  God  will  judge  us. — Cast  out, 
or  pull  out ;  i.  e.,  do  not  spare  thyself,  however  pain 
ful  it  may  be ;  after  that,  see  how  thou  canst  take  the 
mote,  etc.,  i.  e.,  deal  gently  and  cautiously  with  thy 
neighbor. — It  is  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  matter 
to  improve  others,  and  requires  great  carefulness.— 
You  do  not  cast  away  your  pearls  to  be  trodden  down 
by  beasts ;  neither  are  you  to  prostitute  to  unholy 
persons  that  which  is  holy, — the  glorious  truths  of 
Christianity,  the  sacraments,  and  your  spiritual  expe 
riences. — This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  we  arc 
not  to  seek  the  spiritual  good  even  of  such  un 
holy  persons. — Christianity  must  remain  a  mystery 
from  the  profane  world — and  yet  be  publicly  pro 
claimed. 
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III. 

Directions  how  to  avoid  the  errors  and  sins  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  and  to  enter  upon  the  way  nhici 
leads  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Practical  order  of  grace. — Conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  thi 
Mount. 

CHAPTER  VII.  7-29. 
(  Per*.  15-23  the  Gospel  for  the  8th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

7  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 

8  opened  unto  you:  Fnr  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth; 

9  and  to  him  that  kno-jketh  it  shall  be  opened l  [it  is  opened].     Or  what  man  is  there  of 

10  you,2  whom3  [of  whom]  if  his   son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone?     Or  if  he  ask 

11  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent?     If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven 

12  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him?    Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

13  Enter  ye  in  at  [through,  Sia]  the  strait  gate:  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and   broad  is  the 
way,  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  [are  they]  which  [who]  go  in 

14  thereat:   Because  [for]4  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  [are  they]  that  find  it. 

15  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  [who]  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inward- 

1 6  ly  they  are  ravening  wolves.     Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.     Do  men  gather 

17  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of.  thistles?     Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  fortli  good 

18  fruit;  but  a  [the,  TO]  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.     A  good  tree  cannot  bring 

19  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  [nor]  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.     Every  tree  that 

20  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.     Wherefore  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

21  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

22  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven.     Many 
will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in 

23  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ?     And 
then  will  I  profess  unto  them,   I  never  knew  you :  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work 
iniquity. 

24  Therefore  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken 

25  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock 5 :  And  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell  not : 

26  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock.5     And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayipgs  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  [who]  built  his  house 

27  upon  the  sand5:  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

28  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were  aston- 

29  ished  at  his  doctrine :  For  he  taught  them  as  one  *  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
[their]  7  scribes. 

i  Ver.  8.— [ft  shall  be  opened  according  to  the  tea-tree;.:  avoiy^mra^.  But  some  of  the  oldest  authorities,  among 
which  is  the  Vatican  Cod.  B.  (see  the  ed.  of  Angelo  Mai,  and  Buttmann),  also  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Conant,  read 
oi/oryf  TOI,  it  is  opened,  which  seems  to  correspond  better  to  the  preceding  receiveth,  and  findeth.  Dr.  Conant's  remark 
Is  not  without  force :  "  The  beautiful  antithesis,  made  by  the  future  and  present  tenses  in  vers.  7  and  8,  is  marred  at  the 
close  by  the  return  to  the  future,  in  the  faulty  form  of  the  Received  Text,  and  in  the  Versions  that  follow  it.  In  ver.  7  th« 
Imperative  is  properly  followed  by  the  future  tense,  because  the  compliance  and  its  reward  are  both  in  the  future  time; 
but  in  ver.  8,  the  present  (he  that  asketh)  is  properly  followed  by  the  same  (receireth),  and  so  of  the  other  Uvo  clauses. 
The  propriety  and  point  of  expression,  which  are  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  our  Lord's  manner  in  all  His  discourses, 
should  not  be  lost  or  marred  in  the  version  of  them."  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Lantre  in  his  G.  version, 
adhere  to  tl>e  Received  Text.  Meyer,  otherwise  so  accurate  in  all  that  pertains  to  verbal  exegesis,  and  Lange  take  no  tut- 
tice  of  this  difference.— P.  8.] 

i  yer.  9.— [Tregelles  edits:  •?)  ris  t£  u/u*"  tu>&pw*os,  omitting  &TTII/,  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vaticanus  as  oonu 
pared  bv  Birch.  But  both  Angelo  Mai  and  Buttmann  in  their  editions  of  the  Vatican  Codex  give  lanv.  The  disirepan 
«y  Is  solved  by  the  fact  that  lanv  *  the  marginal  reading,  but  not  a  correctors,  as  Birch  supposed,  but  a  prima  man* 
W  Yercellone  iu  the  second  ed.  of  the  ublished  text,  and  Buttmann  explain.— P.  S.] 
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»  Ver.  9.—  'Ov  in  Codd.  B.  G.,  etc.  The  Reccpta  adds  tdv,  if.  [Dr.  Connnt:  *  Of  whom;  for  whom,  which  is  HE 
prnmm.it.icnl.  .  .  .  The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  not,  indeed,  rhetorically  exact;  but  it  belongs  to  that  graceful  ne* 
licence  of  art  and  rule,  which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  colloquial  style,  and  is  no  less  so  in  English  than  in  Greek."— 
P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  14.—  "Or;  [for].    This  could  easily  be  changed  into  rl  [how  strait],  which  is  supported  by  many  authoritiel 
•nd  adopted  by  Oriosbnch,  Lachmann,  Scholz. 

•  Ver.  24.—  [It  would  be  better  here  and  in  vers.  25,  26  to  leave  out  the  art.  in  Engl.  and  to  translate  "upon  rock." 
and  "upon  MM,"  instead  of  "a  rock'''1  (which  might  mean  some  particular  rock),  and  "the  sand."    The  Greek  baa  la 
both  cases  the  definite  art.  (r^v  ittTpav  and  r  y  v  &n^.uv),  which  here  designates  classes  of  substances.     Some  com. 
nientators  refer  the  rock  to  Christ,  as  Cornel,  a  Lapide  :  "  Mystice  petra  est  Christus;  ur.de  Glossa  '  Ille  n-dificat  in  (  'liristo 

ani  quod  audit  ;il>  illo  facit.'"     So  also  Alford  and  Wordsworth.     In  this  case  we  ought  to  translate  "upon  the  rock,"  and 
upon  sand."—  P.  S.] 

•  •  Ver.  29.  —  [The  word  one  is  inserted  by  the  E.  V.  and  rather  weakens  the  force  of  the  expression  is  t^uvcrlav  *~YUV. 
Lunge  translates:  wie  im  Sesita  der  Macht.—P.  S.] 


P.  8.] 


Ver.  29.  —  [The  critical  editions  read  aura;  v  ,  and  Lange  translates  accordingly.    Some  add:  Kal  ol  <pc.ptcraioi.— 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Connection  with  the  context.  —  De  Wette  and  Mey 
er  deny  the  connection  with  the  preceding  section.  — 
Heubncr  correctly  :  In  order  to  attain  the  Christian 
wisdom  formerly  mentioned,  it  is  absolutely  necessa 
ry  to  seek  it  by  prayer. 

To  our  mind,  the  transition  is  plain.  In  the  for 
mer  section,  the  awful  danger  of  the  judgment  to 
come  was  set  before  the  disciples.  Weak,  helpless, 
and  conscious  of  their  inability  to  escape  this  judg 
ment  in  their  own  strength,  or  to  attain  the  righteous 
ness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  encouraging  call 
meets  them,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,"  etc. 
Seek  a  refuge  in  the  New  Dispensation,  since  the  Old 
is  to  perish  amid  such  judgments.  But  the  general 
connection  is  even  more  definite.  In  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  properly  so  called,  the  Lord  had  described 
the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  while 
in  its  application,  or  in  the  practical  address  which 
followed  it,  He  had  exposed  the  false  righteousness 
of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  both  in  doctrine  and  in 
life.  In  the  passage  before  us,  He  now  teaches  them 
how  to  avoid  the  way  of  destruction,  and  to  enter 
upon  that  of  life.  Methodology  or  order  of  succession 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  1.  What  to  seek,  vers.  7— 
14;  2.  what  to  avoid,  vers.  13-23;  3.  the  evidence 
of  genuine  religion,  as  exhibited  in  the  parable  of 
the  judgment,  vers.  24-27. 

Ver.  7.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  —  The 
three  terms,  ask,  seek,  and  knock,  cu'retre,  (rjTeire, 
KpovfTf,  indicate  a  gradation.  Some  critics,  as  de 
Wette  and  Meyer,  hold  that  all  the  three  terms  refer 
to  prayer,  in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  Luther  : 
"  By  this  the  Lord  exhorts  us  the  more  strenuously  to 
prayer."  Somewhat  differently,  Bengel  seems  to  refer 
the  terms  to  different  acts  :  "  1.  Contra  indigentiarn 
vestram  dona  petite  ;  2.  qucerite  qua;  amisistis  occulta, 
recipientes  vox  ex  err  ore  ;  3.  pulsate,  quiforis  estis,  ut 
intromittamini."  [Ask  for  gifts  to  meet  your  needs  ; 
seek  the  hidden  things  which  you  have  lost,  and  re 
turn  from  your  error  ;  knock  ye  who  are  without,  that 
ye  may  be  admitted  within.]  But  Bengel  evidently 
connects  the  idea  of  prayer  with  the  second  and  third 
degree  as  well  as  with  the  first  ;  and  Luther  meant  to 
say  that  the  burden  and  the  object  of  our  prayers 
were  increasingly  to  assume  a  more  definite  shape. 
Tholuck  :  "  In  practical  application,  the  term  alrtlrt  is 
generally  referred  to  prayer,  f^-relVe  to  our  endeavors, 
and  icpuixn  to  the  investigation  of  the  Scriptures." 
We  regard  the  passage  as  marking  a  climax,  —  the 
word  ^7jT6?T€,  like  -|32  in  Jer.  xxix.  13,  14,  indicat 
ing  earnest  desire;  and  Kpovtiv  perseverance,  even 
though  an  answer  seemed  denied.  To  askt  indicates 


the  want  of  an  object,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
free  gift  ;  to  seek,  that  it  has  been  lost  ;  to  knock,  that 
it  has  been  shut  up  —  hence  this  prayer  which  is  both 
the  work  of  life  and  the  evidence  of"  life. 

Ver.  8.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiv- 
eth.  —  Such,  indeed,  is  the  invariable  rule.  Perse 
verance  in  prosecuting  that  to  which  we  may  fairly  lay 
claim,  is  generally  crowned  with  success  even  among 
men.  How  much  more,  then,  if  our  object  be  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  our  efforts  those  of  prayer  ! 
(The  conditions  of  it  appear  from  the  context.)  This 
applies,  hi  the  first  place,  to  the  subjective  bearing 
of  our  spiritual  efforts.  The  following  verses  show 
that  it  is  equally  true  objectively,  or  with  reference  to 
Him  from  whom  the  blessing  is  sought. 

Vers.  9  and  10.  Or  what  man  ?—  The  word  or 
does  not  mark  the  antithesis,  —  If  it  were  not  so,  — 
but  refers  to  the  contrast  between  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  certitude  of  prayer.  —  The  sudden  turn 
in  the  address  is  exceedingly  striking  :  "  Or  where  is 
there  a  man  of  you  whom  his  son  shall  ask  for  bread 
(and  who  shall  —  no  !),  —  he  will  surely  not  give  him 
a  stone  ?  "  The  meaning  is  :  However  wicked  any 
of  you  may  be,  if  his  son  were  to  ask  him  for  bread, 
surely  he  would  not  give  him  a  stone,  etc.  Bread 
and  stone,  fish  and  serpent,  however  similar  in  out 
ward  appearance,  are  vastly  different  in  reference  to 
the  nourishment  they  afford.  There  is  evidently  a 
gradation  in  the  expressions.  The  most  hardened 
parent  would  not  meet  the  entreaty  of  his  child  by 
such  cruel  deception.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  text 
does  not  refer  to  the  possibility  of  not  being  heard, 
but  that  it  sets  before  us  the  alternative  of  a  genuine 
and  a  deceptive  answer.  This  indicates  that,  if  God 
were  not  to  hear  our  prayer,  our  state  would  not  simply 
continue  what  it  had  been  before,  but  that  the  heart 
would  become  a  stone,  and  meat  for  the  serpent. 

Ver.  11.  Being  eviJ.  —  Meyer:  Although,  com 
pared  with  God,  ye  are  morally  evil  (irpbs  avnoiairro- 
\rii>  TVS  aya0int]Tos  rov  ®eov,  Euthymius  Zigabe- 
nus).  But  this  "  comparison  with  God  "  must  not  be 
pressed.  "We  should  rather  explain  it  :  Before  God,  • 
measured  even  according  to  the  human  standard,  ya 
are  evil.  The  statement  undoubtedly  implies  the  si» 
fulness  of  man,  both  in  its  universality  and  in  its  lim 
itation  by  traits  of  humanity  and  kindness.* 

Know  how  to  give  good  gifts  —  not,  soletis  dare 
(Maldonatus).  The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  abili 
ty  of  man,  in  opposition  to  his  actual  performance 
but  to  the  powerful  and  ineradicable  instinct  of  pater 
nal  affection,  which,  hi  a  certain  sense,  and  for  certain 

*[Not:  "in  it*  inseparable  connection  with  human 
nature,"1  as  the  Edinb.  irsl.  misunderstands  the  original  : 
"ff,></iii(/t?ifit  i/iifc/i  die  Zuge  der  Ilumanitat,  der  Xtnsch- 
—  F.  8.] 
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purposes,  is  capable  of  overcoming  even  our  irovnpta. 
If  the  paternal  I'c.  lings  of  man  are  indestructible,  how 
much  more  will  t he  goodness  of  <lod  continue  forever  ! 
— A  conclusion  a  itiinori  ad  maju».  Good  things  ; 
In  Luke  xi.  13,  more  definitely,  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
object  is  here  left  more  indefinite,  us  opening  up  hi 
measure  as  we  seek  it. 

Vcr.  12.  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever 
ye  would. — Ewald  maintains  that  this  should  have 
beeh  inserted  m  eh.  v.  44,  before  the  word  ayairurt. 
The  word  "  therefore  "  implies,  indeed,  a  reference  to 
the  preceding  context ;  which,  however,  we  find  in 
the  close  of  the  former  verse,  where  the  free  mercy 
of  God  was  set  before  the  disciples.  As  if  it  were  said : 
In  prayer  commit  yourself  with  perfect  confidence 
to  the  (iod  who  giveth  every  good  and  perfect  gift ; 
but  on  that  very  ground  imitate  Him  in  your  conduct 
toward  your  neighbors.  God  answers  prayer,  for  it 
is  His  Spirit  who  teaches  us  to  pray.  Do  to  your 
neighbor  what  is  due  to  him  :  the  demand  which  he 
addresses  to  you  will  be  found  in  your  own  heart,  in 
the  shape  of  your  demand  upon  your  neighbor.  Pray 
with  unbounded  confidence,  and  with  the  same  meas 
ure  bestow  your  affection  upon  your  neighbor.  You 
will  descry  in  your  own  hearts  what  this  measure 
should  be.  From  this  the  connection  will  be  evident. 
The  sentence  is  the  ethical  counterpart  to  the  promise : 
"  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,"  and  is  analogous 
to  the  addition :  "  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,"  in  the 
fifth  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  On  similar  say 
ings  among  heathen  philosophers,  comp.  Tholuck. 
Wetstein  quotes  the  following  from  the  Rabbins : 
Quod  tiki  iftsi  odiosum  est,  proximo  ne  facias,  nam 
heet!  est  Ma  lex.  There  the  rule  is  given  negatively, 
but  here  positively ;  and  hence  in  infinitely  richer  and 
deeper  bearing.  De  Wette  thinks  that  the  injunction 
to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  implies  much  the 
same  thing,  viz.,  moral  equality,  and  does  not  ex 
press  the  distinctive  excellency  of  Christian  morality, 
which  is  pure,  disinterested  love ;  for  it  refers  not  to 
the  matter  of  our  conduct,  and  we  may  possibly  ex 
pect  from  others  something  that  is  evil,  such  as  flat 
tery.  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  statement 
applies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  form  or  mode  of 
our  conduct.  It  is  not  said,  "  Do  ye  even  that  to 
them,"  but,  "  Do  ye  even  so  to  them  (OUTCDS)."  We 
are  not  to  do  to  people  whatsoever  they  ask  from 
us,  but  we  are  to  act  toward  them  according  to  what 
we  would  expect  at  their  hands.  The  measure  of 
our  demands  is  also  to  be  the  measure  of  our  self- 
denial  and  devotion.  Thus  our  own  heart  will  tell 
us,  by  our  requests  upon  others,  what  is  the  request, 
and  what  the  claim,  of  our  neighbor.  In  other  words, 
our  every  demand  must  become  a  performance.  But 
this  implies  the  mortification  of  egotism ;  and  thus, 
what  in  (he  first  place  referred  to  the  manner,  applies 
<tlso  to  the  matter,  of  our  conduct.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  statement  contains  an  injunction  of  love  to 
our  neighbor,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  love 
to  ourselves.  The  "  peculiarly  Christian  element "  in 
this  injunction,  is  the  novelty  of  the  measure  which 
we  are  to  apply  to  our  love  to  our  neighbor.  None 
of  us  would  ask  flattery  from  our  neighbor,  knowing 
it  to  be  such.  What  we  desire  from  our  neighbors 
fa,  that  they  shall  be  ministers  of  good,  not  of  evil, 
angels,  not  devils,  t:>  us  :  hence  our  duty  toward  them 
corresponds  with  this  our  demand. — For  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets. — Matt.  xxii.  39 ;  Rom.  xiii.  9. 

Vei's.  13  and  14.     Enter  ye  in  through  the 
strait  gate. — First  the  gate,  and  then  the  way  (Mey-  i 
er,  Bengel);  and  not  the  reverse,  as  ascetic  misun-  I 


dersta.iding  would  have  it, — first  the  way,  and  then 
the  gate  (Calovius:  the  way, — the  life  on  earth;  th« 
jrate, — cxitus  vita;).  Similarly  de  Wette  ami  Tho 
luck.  Perhaps  the  mistake  has  arisen  fiom  mixing 
up  this  with  another  figurative  expression:  "It  is 
ea-ier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  nee 
dle,"  etc.,  Matt.  xix.  24.  NTor  can  the  expression 
fifftpx*<rO<*t  5io,inver.  13,  determine  our  inter 
pretation,  since  the  same  words  are  afterward  ap 
plied  to  the  broad  way  (tintpxaptvoi  Si'  aiVrfjr).  Tho 
figure  becomes  even  more  striking,  if  we  recall  to 
mind  the  former  advice,  to  knock.  We  see,  aa  it 
were,  two  cities  before  us.  The  pilgrim  must  quit 
the  one,  which  is  the  old  world,  over  which  judgment 
is  to  burst  (Bun  van's  Pilgrimage),  and  enter  into  the 
other,  which  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  alone 
the  soul  can  find  a  refuge.  Again,  viewing  the  pas 
sage  in  the  light  of  the  judgment,  which,  according 
to  our  Lord's  prediction,  was  to  overtake  Pharisa 
ism,  we  may  consider  ancient  Jerusalem  as  the  city 
which  must  be  forsaken.  But  there  are  two  gates 
by  which  it  may  be  left.  One  of  these  is  strait,* 
being  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  the  road  is  nar 
row — the  seven  beatitudes ;  and  few  are  they  that 
enter  in  thereat  to  eternal  life.  But  there  is  also  a 
wide  gate — the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees,  and  a  broad 
way — that  of  external  Judaism ;  and  many  there  are 
which  hurry  along  this  road  to  that  awful  historical 
destruction, — the  great  dnrwAtm  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
All  this  is  but  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  eter 
nal  contrast  between  the  children  of  light  and  the 
children  of  darkness.  In  this  sense,  the  gate  serves 
as  the  figure  of  their  choice ;  and  the  way,  as  that  of 
their  walk  and  conduct.  By  the  strait  gate  we  un 
derstand  humility,  repentance,  and  renunciation  of 
the  world,  through  poverty  in  spirit.  The  wide  gate 
is  the  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  or  the  spu 
rious  riches  of  a  piety  which  is  combined  with  the 
service  of  mammon.  Similarly,  the  narrow  way  is 
the  prosecution  of  those  spiritual  attainments  de 
scribed  in  the  seven  beatitudes;  while  the  broad  way 
indicates  that  corruption  in  doctrine  and  life,  which, 
passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  renders  the 
way  so  wide  and  ill-defined.  The  contrast  between 
the  goal  of  these  two  ways  is  exceedingly  significant. 
In  the  one  case,  it  is  life ;  in  the  other,  destruction, 
— first,  as  matter  of  inward  experience,  then  of  out 
ward  fact,  and,  lastly,  of  eternal  destiny  (rest  and  un 
rest,  deliverance  and  destruction,  salvation  and  con 
demnation).  The  figurative  language  of  this  passage 
is  closely  connected  with  what  precedes  about  the 
relation  of  Christians  to  their  fellow-men.  It  is  your 
duty  to  devote  yourselves  to  others, — not  according 
to  the  measure  which  they  demand  at  your  hand, 
but  according  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you. 
You  are  not  to  follow  the  multitude  on  the  broad 
way,  but  to  seek  with  the  few,  the  elect,  the  strait 
gate,  in  order  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Such  is  the  transition  from  the  injunc 
tion  of  what  we  are  to  seek,  to  that  of  what  we  are 
to  avoid. 

Yer.  15.  Beware  of  false  prophets. — If  it  is 
our  duty  to  beware  of  the  dangerous  example  given 
us  by  the  great  crowd  of  those  who  go  astray,  we 
must  be  even  more  careful  against  the  small  but 
strong  influence  of  falsp  prophets,  derived  from  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Meyer :  "  The  4/« v^o-npo^rcu  are 
not  Pharisees,  nor  impostors  such  as  Judas  of  Gali- 

*  [Chrysostom:  ffTfvr)  i)  rv\t),  ov\  ?')  in)Aiy,  strait  i| 
the  gate,  but  uot  the  heavenly  city  to  which  it  lends.— 1M>. 
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lee  (Acts  v.  87;  Joseph.  DC  Ml.  Jud.  ii.  13,  4),  but 
false  Christian  teachers  (Matt.  xxiv.  11,  24),  as  ap 
pears  from  vers.  21-23.  Comp.  Chrysostom,  Calvin, 
Grotius."  But  the  admonition  "  to  beware"  is  evi 
dently  connected  with  the  last  clause  of  the  former 
verse,  "few  are  they  thai  find  it. ;"  showing  that  these 
false  prophets  must  somehovr  stand  related  to  the 
Pharisees. — The  great  danger  which  ye  shall  have  to 
encounter  upon  the  new  or  narrow  way,  will  arise  from 
the  influence  of  false  prophets.  The  Lord  foresaw 
that  Pharisaism  would  in  part  merge  with  Chris 
tianity,  when  its  representatives  would  become  "  false 
prophets,"  or  heresiarchs.  It  was  easy  to  infer, 
that  along  with  such  Jewish  forms  of  error,  the  cor 
ruptions  of  heathen  philosophy  and  mythology  would 
find  their  way  into  the  Church.  The  main  idea  of 
the  simile  is  the  disguise  of  an  old  and  evil  kind  un 
der  a  new  garb  of  piety.  They  come  to  you  (already] 
in  sheep's  clothing.  De  Wetto:  "  Not  literally  in 
sheep's  skins,  which  the  old  prophets  wore  (Gfotius, 
Kuinoel),  but  in  clothing  such  as  sheep  wear,  i.  e., 
gentle  and  meek  in  their  outward  appearance."  Ben- 
gel  :  Vestibus  ut  si  essent  oves.  The  expression  re 
fers,  however,  not  merely  to  their  gentle  and  mild 
exterior,  but  also  to  their  profession  of  Christianity 
— the  garb  of  the  lamb ;  while  the  term,  "  inwardly 
ravening  wolves"  (Acts  xx.  29),  indicates  not 
only  their  malice  generally,  but  the  old  enmity  and 
opposition  to  Christianity,  Matt.  x.  16. 

Ver.  16.  By  their  'fruits.— This  is  the  decisive 
evidence.  Jerome,  Calvin,  Calovius,  and  others,  re 
fer  the  expression  '•'•fruits "  to  the  false  doctrine  of 
these  prophets ;  Tholuck,  Meyer,  and  others,  to  their 
work*.*  But  the  passage  alludes  not  to  the  works  of 
ordinary  professors,  but  to  those  of  false  prophets. 
These,  as  Spener  remarks,  are  schools,  institutions, 
doctrinal  principles,  etc. ;  which,  of  course,  are 
closely  connected  with  their  moral  characters  and 
conduct  (comp.  1  John  iv.  1).  The  character  of  the 
Ebionite  and  Gnostic  heresies  certainly  appeared  in 
the  works  of  their  professors,  in  the  harsh  fanaticism 
of  the  one,  and  the  antinomiauism  of  the  other,  while 
both  exhibited  the  sectarianism,  proselytism,  and 
hypocrisy  common  to  all  heresies. 

Vers.  16-19.  Illustration  of  this  principle  from 
nature.  At  first  sight,  we  might  have  expected  that 
the  idea  should  be  presented  in  the  opposite  form. 
Shall  we  look  for  thorns  upon  the  vine,  etc.  ?  But 
the  Lord  first  shows  what  we  should  seek,  viz.,  good 
fruit,  such  as  grapes  and  figs.  Compared  with  such 
fruit,  the  false  prophets  are  thorns  and  thisilcs. 
""AKa.v6ai,  or  facavda,  is  the  general  name  for  all 
kinds  of  thorns,  of  which  the  most  common  bears 
small  black  berries  not  unlike  grapes,  while  the 
flower  of  the  rpi$o\oi  may  be  compared  with  the 
fig."  The  false  prophets  resemble  sharp  thorns, 
from  their  fanatical  and  harsh  traditionalism ;  and 
thistles,  from  their  proselytizing  spirit,  which  takes 
hold  of  and  clings  to  every  part  of  your  person  and 
dress.  Then  follows  the  general  law  of  nature :  As 

*[ALFOKD:  "The  Kapiroi  are  both  their  corrupt  doc 
trines  and  their  vicious  practices,  as  contrasted  with  the 
outward  shows  of  almsgiving,  prayer,  and  fasting,  their 
sheep's  clothing  to  deceive."  WORDSWORTH:  "From  the 
fruits  of  their  teaching ;  not  from  their  acts  alone,  because 
acts  seemingly  virtuous  are  often  nothing  more  than  the 
sheep's  clothing  in  which  the  wolf  wraps  himself  in  order 
that  he  may  deceive  and  devour  the  sheep."  WHEDON  : 
"  Their  fruits — their  on-n  actions  and  the  moral  tendency 
of  their  doctrines."  D.  BROWN:  "Not  their  doctrines.  .  . 
for  tbat  corresponds  to  the  tree  itself;  but  the  practical  ef 
fect  of  their  teaching,  which  is  the  proper  fruit  of  the  tree." 
—P.  S.] 


is  the  tree,  such  is  its  fruit ;  as  the  state  of  rcind,  so 
the  outward  manifestation.  Nor  can  it  be  other 
wise.  What  applies  to  thorns  and  thistles,  holds 
equally  true  of  every  kind  of  tree. — By  the  good 
tree  is  evidently  meant  the  fruit-tree.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  8  4  v  5  p  o  v 
<r  a  TT  p  ')  v .  2a7rpo's  signifies,  in  the  first  place,  rotten  , 
but  Meyer  is  wrong  in  applying  the  expression  to  de« 
cayed  trees,  which  yielded  only  unwholesome  fruit. 
San-pop  means  also  what  is  bad  or  unnseabh ;  Matt, 
xiii.  48,  applied  to  fish  (de  Wette).  Even  old  wine, 
if  acrid,  may  be  designated  as  aairpA's.  Hence  the 
idea  here  implied,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  old  and  wild 
growth  of  nature,  in  opposition  to  the  new  and  pre 
cious  fruit  (comp.  Gen.  ii.  and  Col.  ii.  8.  Philosophy 
Kara.  TO.  ffrotxeia  TOV  K6rr/j.oi>). — The  judgment  de 
nounced  against  false  prophets  in  ver.  19,  is  intended 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  admonition  repeated  in  ver. 
20,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  Khali  know  them." 

Ver.  21.  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me, 
Lord,  Lord. — De  Wette:  "A  warning  against 
merely  external  worship  of  the  Saviour,  or  merely 
external  communion  with  Him,  ver.  21.  Chrysos 
tom,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Maldonatus,  and  after  them 
Tholuck,  erroneously  refer  this  to  the  false  prophets, 
as  if  it  were  a  further  explanation  of  the  judgment 
denounced  upon  them  in  ver.  19.  Meyer  regards  it 
as  an  application  of  the  preceding  verses  to  Christian 
teachers.  But  these  are  only  spoken  of  in  ver.  22. 
In  another  point  also  we  dissent  from  this  critic.  He 
considers  this  verse  as  expressing  in  plain  and  literal 
terms  what  had  been  figuratively  conveyed  in  ver. 
16.  The  real  connection  between  this  and  the  pre 
ceding  verses  is  as  follows:  In  vers.  15-20,  the  Lord 
had  spoken  of  those  who  taught  destructive  doctrines 
(mark  the  images  of  wolves,  thorns,  and  thistles); 
while  here  He  refers  to  all  (whether  teachers  or 
taught)  who  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  profession, 
without  reality." — Not  every  one,  etc.  The  truly 
pious,  therefore,  are  among  the  professors. 

Ver.  22.  Many  will  say  to  Me.— This  marks 
another  stage,  being  addressed  to  those  who  have 
done  certain  things  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  with 
out  His  Spirit.  De  Wette  rightly  observes,  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  those  who  spread  dangerous  doc 
trines.  Meyer  holds  that  the  term  prophesied  points 
back  to  the  false  prophets  of  ver.  16.  Against  this, 
see,  however,  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  In  general,  the  passage 
is  intended  further  to  develop  the  idea  formerly  ex- 


In  that  day. — As  in  ch.  xi.  24,  and  in  Luke  x, 
12,  iv  7}jii*'pfli  Kpiffftas. 

T<£  a-cp  6v6/j.aTi,  by  Thy  name,  or  through 
Thy  name,  not  in  Thy  name  (Mark  ix.  38), — i.  e.,  by 
means  of  Thy  name. 

Prophesied,  irpoe^rjTei'erojUev.  —  Grotiuf. 
and  Fritzsche  understand  it  as  prophesying ;  Meyer, 
as  referring  to  the  prophetic  office  of  the  early  teach 
ers,  1  Cor.  xii.  10.  But  this  included  prophesying  in 
the  stricter  sense. 

We  have  cast  out  devils,  etc.,  Sat/j.6vta 
f£fpd\o/j.ev,  etc. — On  the  difference  between 
this  and  Swd^t is  iro\\cis,  K.  T.  A.,  comp.  1 
Cor.  xii.  The  latter  passage  applies  more  especially 
to  miracles  of  healing  (xapi^ara  iVarwi/),  whila 
the  casting  out  of  devils  has  its  analogon  in  the 
(vepy-fina-ra  Swinfuv.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse, 
however,  must  be  taken  rather  in  a  general  sense 
than  as  applying  to  any  particular  manifestation. 
It  applies  to  religious  enthusiasm  generally,  whether 
operating  on  the  intellect,  the  will,  or  the  sympa  tniea, 
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but  of  a  theurgic  character  (TO>  <r&>,  not  fv  na  a<£\ 
for  purposes  of  self-exaltation,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
boastfulness,  which  Luther  points  out  by  repeating, 
in  his  version,  the  expression,  "  have  we  not,"  three 
times.  I>ut,  despite  tlicir  works,  the  true  founda 
tion  is  awanting, — Christian  love  having  never 
been  called  into  exercise:  1  Cor.  xiii. ;  John  xiii. 
84,  35. 

Ver.  '23.  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them. 
—The  expression  may  mean,  explain;  although  it 
alludes,  no  doubt,  to  their  profession,  as  if  the  Judge 
Himself  were  grieved  in  having  to  explain  it  to  those 
eelf-dcluded  persons.  At  any  rate,  it  indicates  that 
the  hollowness  of  many  a  fair  appearance  will  only 
be  exposed  on  that  day. 

I  never  knew  you. — If  the  fruit  of  love  does 
not  appear,  the  inmost  individuality  of  man,  that 
which  constitutes  his  personal  character,  is  not 
brought  out.  For  practical  purposes  we  may  explain 
it:  I  never  knew  you  as  My  people. 

Depart  from  Me — Ps.  vi.  8 ;  Matt.  xxv.  41 — 
ye  that  work  iniquity.— Not  merely  on  account 
of  what  is  awantiug  in  them,  but  as  having  deceived 
themselves  and  others,  and  unwarrantably  used  the 
name  of  the  Lord  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their 
own  honor. 

Vers.  24-27.  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth. 
— This  is  an  inference  from  the  preceding  warning, 
presenting  the  most  terrible  form  of  judgment — that 
which  is  to  overtake  those  who  feign  greatness  of 
faith,  or  high  spiritual  advancement.  At  the  same 
time,  it  forms  also  a  most  solemn  and  striking  con 
clusion  to  the  whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

'O/noitaa-ca . — The  meaning  of  the  active  mood 
is  explained  by  the  passive  reading  oVoio>0T)<r«T  at, 
which  is  supported  by  many  authorities.  The  latter 
evidently  signifies,  "  he  shall  be  esteemed,  or  treated 
like."  Accordingly,  the  active  mood  here  must  be 
rendered  :  I  shall  esteem,  or  treat,  him  in  the  judg 
ment  (Tholuck  and  Meyer).  The  circumstance,  that 
the  verb  in  the  active  mood  generally  signifies,  to 
liken  (xi.  16 ;  Luke  xiii.  18-21),  would  appear  to 
favor  the  passive  reading. 

Upon  a  [the]  rock.— Theophylact,  Jerome,  Ols- 
hausen  [Alford,  Wordsworth],  refer  this  to  Christ ; 
others  take  it  in  a  more  general  sense.*  But  the 
bearing  of  the  whole  passage  implies  that  Christ  is 
the  spiritual  Rock  upon  which  to  build  the  house. 
Here  it  is  true  more  implicit?  than  explicite. 

The  sand. — According  to  Olshausen,  human 
opinions ;  but  more  properly,  according  to  the  con 
nection,  all  that  which  is  transitory — the  teaching 
and  works  of  man. 

The  winds. — Bengel :  temptations ;  Meyer :  the 
dolores  Messice.  We  take  it  more  generally,  as  the 
trials  intervening  between  this  and  the  judgment. 

It  fell  not. — Implying  not  merely  life,  but  tri 
umph  ;  just  as  the  falling  involves  not  merely  d™- 
A«io,  but  the  shame  of  being  rejected.f 

Vers.  28  and  29.   Conclusion  of  the  narrative. — 

*  [D.  Brown  :  "the  rock  of  true  dlscipleship,  or  genuine 
subjection  to  Christ."—] 

t  [D.  Brown  :  "How  lively  must  this  imagery  have  been 
to  ftn  audience  accustomed  to  the  fierceness  of  an  Eastern 
tempest,  and  the  suddenness  and  completeness  with  which 
it  sweeps  everything  unsteady  before  it!"  Chrysostom: 
"The  rain  descended,  etc.  A  prophecy  verified  in  the  pri 
mitive  church,  bearing  all  the  brunt  of  the  waves  and  storms 
of  the  world,  of  people,  of  tyrants,  of  friends,  of  strangers,  of 
the  devil  himself  persecuting  her,  and  venting  all  the  hurri 
cane  of  his  rage  upon  her.  She  stood  firm,  because  She  was 
built  upon  a  rock.  Ho  far  from  being  injured,  sfre  was  made 
more  t'loriouf  by  the  assault"— P.  S.j 

10 


THc  SiSdffK  <»v. — The  verb  ilvai  is  added  to  th< 
participle  by  way  of  increasing  its  force.  It  frequent 
ly  denotes  duration,  continuance:  He  was  teach« 
ing. 

As  having  authority,  viz.,  to  teach  ;  referring 
not  inirely  to  human  authority,  nor  to  capacity 
(r'ri!/-.-l'.e:  docendi  copia),  nor  even  to  Divine  mis 
sion,  but  to  the  full  power  of  the  word  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  full  authority  of  the  word. 

O  i  ypafjL  UOT  e  ? ? . — Some  codd.  add.  a  bra 9 
Another  reading,  still  less  approved,  adds,  of  (papt* 
ffdiot.  Not  that  the  scribes  appeared,  in  comparison 
with  Jesus,  "as  having  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
office  of  teacher"  (de  Wette);  but  as  wanting  the 
seal  of  the  Spirit,  and  hence  of  their  Divine  mission 
and  authority. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Messianic  character  and  claims  of  Christ  ap 
pear  repeatedly  throughout  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Not  that  He  overstepped  the  landmarks  of  His  his 
torical  progress  by  asserting  His  dignity  in  ?o  many 
words,  but  that  the  authority  of  His  teaching  and 
person  must  have  been  felt  by  all.     Even  the  beati 
tudes  would  show  that  He  who  uttered  them  was  a 
Divine  personage.     In  ch.  v.  11,  Christ  calls  them 
blessed  who  are  persecuted  for  His  name — an  expres 
sion  which  is  explained  in  ver.  10  as  equivalent  to 
suifering  for  righteousness'  sake.     His  Divine  author 
ity  further  appears  when  He  designates  His  disciples 
the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
still  more  in  the  declaration  that  He  came  to  fulfil 
the  law  (v.  17).     In  the  course  of  His  sermon,  He 
claims  the  right  both  of  interpreting  the  law,  and  of 
enjoining  its  obligations  upon  His  disciples :  "  But  1 
say  unto  you."     His  Divine  authority  appears  still 
further  in  the  denunciation  of  the  representatives  of 
a  spurious  and  carnal  worship.     All  His  admonitions 
imply  the   existence   of  a   contrast   between   men, 
whose  nature  is  evil,  and  Himself,  who  is  the  Holy 
One.     Finally,  His  Messianic  dignity  and  office  are 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  concluding  part,  vers.  21- 
23.     The  people,  also,  gradually  seem  to  have  been 
more  fully  impressed  with  the  fact  that  He  was  sent 
from  on  high,  and  that  all  power  and  authority  were 
committed  to  Him  ;  although,  as  yet,  the  feeling  may 
to  a  considerable  extent  have  been  vague  and  ill  de 
fined. 

2.  Christ  conveys  a  twofold  assurance  of  the  safe 
ty  of  the  way  on  which  He  would  have  us  enter.     He 
not  only  gives  His  own  full  and  personal  guarantee, 
but  He  illustrates  and  enforces  what  He  recommends 
by  grounds  derived  from  life,  from  nature,  and  from 
experience.     Among  them,  He  adduces,  1.  the  suc 
cess  of  earnest  human  endeavors  (ver.  8);    2.  the 
affectionate  care  of  earthly  parents,  although  them 
selves  evil  (ver.  9;    comp.  also  Isa.  xlix.  15;    Eph. 
iii.  14) ;  3.  the  moral  duty  implied  in  the  ordinary 

|  demands  which  we  make  upon  our  neighbors  (ver. 
12);  4.  the  contrast  between  the  highway  along 
which  the  multitude  travels,  and  the  narrow  path  on 
which  the  elect  walk  (ver.  13);  5.  the  natural  law, 
according  to  which  the  fruits  correspond  to  the  tree, 
and  the  contrast  between  good  and  bad  trees  (ver. 
16);  6.  the  right  and  proper  disposition  of  things: 
the  evil  tree  is  cast  into  the  fire  (ver.  19);  7.  thf 
teaching  of  experience,  as  illustrated  by  the  houM 
reared  upon  the  rock,  and  that  erected  upon  a  foun 
dation  of  sand  (ver.  24). 
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8.  The  following  are  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  way  of  salvation :  I.  In  reference  to  what  we 
are  to  seek, — (a)  Religious  aspirations  :  asking,  seek 
ing,  knocking  (the  evidence  of  true  asking  is,  that  it  is 
followed  by  seeking,  just  as  knocking  is  the  evidence 
of  seeking.  The  expression,  to  seek,  alludes  to  the 
hidden  path  between  the  rocks ;  hence  it  is  said,  "  Few 
there  be  that  find  it ").  (b)  Moral  aspirations  spring- 
Ing  from  inward  sincerity  and  earnestness,  (c)  Ac 
tual  decision :  we  are  to  leave  the  city  of  destruction, 
and  to  enter  that  of  salvation.  This  forms  a  transi 
tion,  II.  to  what  we  are  to  avoid :  (1)  With  reference 
to  that  which  is  without,  (a)  We  are  not  to  be  car 
ried  away  by  the  multitude, — to  avoid  that  which  is 
easy,  mere  passiveness.  (b)  We  are  not  to  be  led 
astray  by  false  prophets.  Search  and  try  beyond  the 
outward  appearance  (not  as  it  may  appear  at  the 
time,  but  wait  for  the  autumn  and  the  fruits).  (2) 
With  reference  to  that  which  is  within,  (a)  We  are 
to  beware  of  a  dead  profession  and  merely  nominal 
Christianity,  which  will  prove  equally  discordant  with 
God,  with  His  will,  and  with  Christian  duty  to  our 
neighbor.  (6)  Above  all,  we  are  to  beware  of  con 
founding  enthusiasm  or  excitement  with  spiritual  life, 
love  to  the  Saviour,  and  fellowship  with  Him.  III. 
Tlie  true  test.  The  prospect  into  the  future,  which 
at  the  same  time  implies  an  examination  into  the 
foundation  of  our  present  state :  (a)  Anticipation  of 
the  storm  which  is  to  burst;  (b)  of  the  sunshine 
which  is  to  follow,  and  to  shed  its  light  either  upon  a 
ruin,  or  on  a  fabric  that  has  stood  the  tempest ;  (<•) 
anticipation  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  as  Judge,  by 
receiving  Him  into  our  inmost  hearts  as  the  founda 
tion  of  our  faith  and  life. 

4.  Heresy ;  dead  orthodoxy,  or  adherence  to  the 
letter ;  and  religious  fanaticism  without  spiritual  ex 
perience  :  what  an  awful  climax  ! 

5.  True  prudence  consists   in  spiritual  wisdom. 
In  building  our  house,  we  must  look  forward  to  the 
ultimate  catastrophe  and  to  eternity.     What  applies 
to  the  individual,  is  equally  true  of  the  community. 
The  simile  here  used  has  received  its  grand  fulfilment 
in  the  contrast  presented  between  the  unbelieving 
and  the  believing  portion  of  the  synagogue  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     (Comp.  Rom. 
ix.-xi.     Leben  Jesu  ii.  2,  635  ;  iii.  88.) 

6.  Special  remarks. — (1)  As  to   prayer.     The 
words  of  the  Lord  imply  that  every  prayer  will  cer 
tainly  be  heard  and  answered.     Of  course,  this  re 
mark  only  holds  true  of  genuine  prayer, — which  pre 
supposes,  (a)  a  right  motive  (from  God) ;  (b)  a  right 
spirit  (self-surrender);    (c)   a  corresponding  expres 
sion  (filialness) ;  (d)  a  right  object  (our  salvation  in 
the  glory  of  God,  or  the  glory  of  God  in  our  salva 
tion).     Heubner:  We  cannot  be  absolutely  certain 
that  our  prayers  shall  be  heard,  unless  they  concern 
the  kingdom  of  God  or  our  own  salvation.    For  tem 
poral  blessings  we  can  only  pray  conditionally  (which 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  the  case  in  every  genuine  pray 
er)  ;  nor  is  the  promise  of  an  answer  absolute  in  such 
circumstances.     Still,  we  are  both  permitted  and  en 
couraged  to  make  known  all  our  requests ;  and  the 
more  necessary  the  object  is  which  we  seek,  the  more 
confidently  may  we  hope  for  an  answer. — The  Lord 
bestows  temporal  gifts  even  without  our  supplication ; 
but  spiritual  blessings  are  granted  only  in  answer  to 
prayer.     (Comp.  the  passage  in  the  Apolog.  of  Ter- 
tullian  about  prayer,  as  the  only  kind  of  violence  al 
lowed  to  Christians, — "  Hccc  vis  Deo  grata  est") — 
"  It  is  remarkable  that,  despite  man's  ainfulness,  such 
40  fe  for  their  offspring  remains  in  the  heart  of  fath 


ers  and  mothers.  A  glorious  symbol  this  of  the  in 
finite  love  of  our  heavenly  Father." — (2)  Pule  for  our 
conduct  toward  our  neighbor — negatively:  Do  not 
unto  others  what  you  would  not  have  them  do  unto 
yourself.  (Tobith  iv.  15.  The  opinion  of  Salvianua 
on  this  passage,  see  in  Heubner's  Com.,  p.  101.)  With 
this,  Kant's  celebrated  moral  principle  may  be  com 
pared  :  Act  in  such  a  manner  that  your  conduct  may 
be  capable  of  being  elevated  into  a  maxim  applicable* 
to  all,  or  a  universal  principle.  The  rule  here  laid 
down  by  the  Lord  finds  an  echo  in  every  breast.  But 
it  deserves  notice,  that  while  others  may  have  ex 
pressed  it  in  an  imperfect  and  negative  manner,  the  Sa 
viour  alone  disclosed  it  in  all  its  richness  and  fulness. 
— (3)  The  narrow  way  and  the  strait  gate,  the  broad 
way  and  the  wide  gate.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
historical  application  of  this  simile ;  nor  yet  its  gen 
eral  import,  as  relating  to  penitence  and  impenitence, 
to  faith  and  unbelief,  to  sanctification  and  destruc 
tion.  Heubner :  "  Oh !  how  many  go  on  the  broad 
way !  Thus  the  majority  of  men  hasten  to  ruin,  and 
will  ultimately  be  condemned."  But  Heubner  here 
combines  two  very  different  statements,  which  are 
not  necessarily  connected.  Does  not  grace  rescue 
many  a  soul  from  the  path  of  destruction  even  at  the 
last  hour  ?  But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  well  to  call  at 
tention  to  the  awful  prospect  set  before  man  in  this 
passage.  See  the  sentences  of  Augustine,  Luther, 
and  others,  on  the  passage,  quoted  by  Heubner,  p. 
102.— Beware,  etc.,  ver.  15.— The  three  kinds  of  false 
spirits  among  Christians  are  here  described  with  mar 
vellous  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  touch:  (1)  False 
prophets,  manifestly  referring  to  heretics  ;  (2)  false 
professors ;  (3)  spurious  enthusiasts.  On  the  differ 
ent  explanations  of  fruits,  see  Heubner,  p.  106. 

"  As  the  thorns  and  thistles  must  have  shown,  at 
first  sight,  that  the  tree  on  which  they  grew  was  cor 
rupt,  it  is  evidently  a  mistake  to  refer  that  simile  to 
trees  which  never  bare  fruit,  or  to  such  as  are  half 
decayed,  but  which,  as  is  well  known,  ofttimes  yield 
some  excellent  fruit.  Undoubtedly,  it  must  apply 
to  degenerate  trees.  Accordingly,  the  expression  is 
significant,  and  indicates  that  our  Lord  acknowledg 
ed  a  gradual  depravation  of  nature  corresponding  to 
the  progress  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  of  which  the 
thorns  and  thistles  are  the  symbol."  (Gen.  iii. ;  Le 
ben  Jem,  ii.  2,  645.) 

In  the  concluding  simile,  the  contrast  between  a  Ufa 
of  true  faith  and  mere  profession  is  set  before  us,  just 
as  the  figure  of  the  twofold  building  represents,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Church  as  the  great  structure  reared 
by  Christ,  and,  on  the  other,  the  building  raised  by 
the  hierarchy. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Directions  of  the  Lord  how  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. — Essential  outlines  of  the  way  to  heaven : 
1.  Turning  to  God  (to  ask,  to  seek,  to  knock).  2. 
Turning  away  from  the  world, — (a)  to  give  in  love, 
instead  of  taking  in  selfishness ;  (b)  to  deny  ourselves ; 
(c)  not  to  follow  the  multitude.  We  must  beware  of 
following  the  example  of  the  multitude,  the  teaching 
of  false  prophets,  the  delusions  of  dead  professors, 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  apparent  achievements.  8. 
Rearing  our  heavenly  house  upon  the  Divine  Rock. 

Ask. — The  unconditional  promise  of  answer  it 
every  real  want,  or  infinite  and  prevening  love :  1. 
Expressed  in  the  Divine  arrangement :  ask — seek— 
knock;  2.  illustrated  by  a  general  principle,  appli 
cable  to  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  things :  "  Fol 
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•very  one  tnat  asketh,"  etc. ;  8.  symbolized  and 
proved  by  the  affection  of  earthly  parents. — Every 
genuine  spiritual  aspiration  shall  be  satisfied;  "for 
Miry  one  that  asketh,"  etc. — The  characteristics  of 
•  rur  prayer.  It  is,  1.  genuine  asking;  and  IMV.H  tea, 
2.  earnest  sivking ;  and  3.  urgent  knocking. — Grad 
ual  progress  in  seeking  after  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Tin;  search  becomes, — 1.  increasingly  delinitc  in  ref 
erence  to  its  object  (a)  the  gift  of  God  ;  (b)  spiritual 
treasure ;  (c)  the  door  of  heaven ;  2.  leads  to  an  in 
creased  sense  of  our  own  poverty  and  ruin  (want;  ! 
Bense  of  having  lost ;  sense  of  standing  without,  of 
being  lost) ;  3.  increasingly  urgent  in  its  manifesta 
tions ;  and  hence,  4.  results  in  increasing  dependence 
upon  God  (He  must  give,  disclose,  and  open). — The 
love  of  an  earthly  father  a  dim  representation  of  the 
love  of  our  heavenly  Father :  (a)  From  its  character ; 
(6)  from  the  confidence  in  His  disposition  which  we 
cherish ;  (c)  from  our  experience  of  past  benefits. — 
The  ruins  of  true  humanity  left  in  our  sinful  nature, 
an  indication  and  proof  of  our  Divine  origin. — Christ  ! 
presupposes  the  corruption  of  man,  1.  to  such  an  ex 
tent,  as  to  speak  of  it  only  in  connection  with  prom 
ises  of  salvation ;  2.  so  fully,  as  to  except  none ;  3. 
so  kindly,  that  He  mentions  at  the  same  time  any  fea 
tures  of  genuine  humanity  still  left. 

Therefore  all  things  (ver.  12)— the  law  and  the 
prophets,  as  included  in  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  Lord :  "  therefore  all  things,"  etc. :  1.  Proof  of  j 
it ;  2.  inference  from  it. — This  principle,  as  describ 
ing  the  conduct  of  Christ  Himself  (Matt.  v.  17,  18); 
as  explaining  the  nature  of  true  love,  Rom.  xiii.  10  ;  as 
both  the  gift  and  the  requirement  of  His  Spirit. — The 
claims  of  others  upon  us  are  pled  by  the  voice  in  our 
own  hearts. — Our  demands  the  measure  of  our  be 
stowing  upon  others. 

Enter  ye  in, — Entrance  into  life  rendered  difficult : 
1.  From   certain  peculiarities  which  deter :  (a)  The 
gate  is  strait ;  (6)  the  way  is  narrow ;  (c)  difficult  to 
find ;  (d)  there  are  few  companions  on  it.     2.  By  the 
attractions  of  the  other  road :  (a)  The  gate  is  wide  (the 
principal  entrance) ;  (b)  the  way  broad  (highway) ;  , 
(c)  many  walk  on  it ;  and  do  not  merely  walk,  but 
intend   and  expect  to  go  into  the  city  by  it  (eiV*p- 
X"^voi  81'  auTTjs). — Marks  of  the  true  way. — Marks 
of  the  false  way. — We  are  neither  to  follow  the  mul 
titude  along  the  highways,  nor  false  prophets  into 
byeways. — Beware  of  false  prophets :  1.    Wliy  ?   Be- | 
cause  they  are/a&e  prophets,  (a)  in  sheep's  clothing  ! 
— very  deceptive ;  (b)    inwardly,  ravening  wolves — 
very  destructive.     2.  By  what  marks  shall  we  know 
them  ?      (a)    By  their    fruits.      From  prophets  we  j 
expect  good  fruit,  such  as  figs  and  grapes  ;  but  these 
yield  only  the  fruits  of  the  wilderness — thorns  and  i 
thistles,     (b)  From  the  judgment  which  quickly  over- j 
takes  them. — False  comfort  flowing  from  trust  in  a  \ 
dead  profession. — Dead  profession  is  not  rendered 
better  by  our  surrendering  the  Christian  name,  but 
by  a  spiritual  renewal. — Who  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?     1.  He  only  who  confesses  the 
Lord ;    2.  not  every  one  who  outwardly  confesses  j 
Him ;  0.  he  who  proves  the  truth  of  his  profession  i 
by  a  holy  obedience. — Life  in  Christ,  the  will  of  the 
Father  concerning  us. — It  is  one  thing  to  do  many  j 
works  by  the  name  of  Christ,  and  another  to  do  them  j 
in  the  name  of  Christ. — Even  enthusiasm  and  out- 
ward  success  are  not  sufficient  evidence  of  our  disci- 
plcship. — Spurious  enthusiasm  generally  betrays  it 
self  by  its  boastfulness. — Many  who  appear  great  in 
Chinch  and  State,  will  hi  that  day  be  deprived  of  j 
their  assumed  character,  and  of  their  claims  to  re-  . 


spect.— The  threefold  judgment  upon  false  prophet^ 
dead  professors,  and  zealots  and  selfish  enthusiasts 
— The  judgment  implied  in  the  words,  "  1  never  kneu 
you."  This  means :  1.  Ye  have  never  known  Me 
2.  never  known  yourselves ;  3.  and  therefore  cannot 
be  known  of  Me. — To  know,  to  love,  and  to  praise,  rro 
hand  in  hand. 

The  house  built  upon  the  rock,  and  that  reared 
upon  the  sand. — The  rock  and  the  sand  ;  or  the  Eternal 
Word  in  its  compactness  and  firmness,  and  the  world, 
resembling  particles  of  sand,  without  cohesion. — 
Every  spiritual  structure  shall  be  tried.  1.  The  truth 
of  this  statement:  (a)  As  proved  by  experience ;  (b) 
even  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  inner  life,  has  its 
tempests.  2.  Inferences  :  (a)  Many  a  false  building 
has  already  been  swept  away  ;  (i)  how  careful  shoi.ld 
we  be  hi  rearing  our  own  structure  ! — The  word  of 
Christ  a  word  of  power :  1.  Of  real  power  (of  truth, 
of  love,  of  life,  of  the  Spirit) ;  2.  of  perfect  power 
(of  full  authority  and  omnipotence). — The  teaching 
of  the  scribes  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  The  for 
mer  powerless,  despite  their  appearance  of  power; 
authority,  science,  and  enthusiasm;  the  latter  all 
powerful,  in  the  midst  of  deepest  outward  poverty 
and  contempt. 

Starke:— Ask:  Ps.  1.  15  ;  Isa.  Iv.  6  ;  Ps.  xxi.  2, 
3  ;  Zech.  x.  1  ;  James  i.  5.  Seek :  Jer.  xxix.  13,  14 ; 
Luke  xv.  5-9.  Knock  :  Luke  xiii.  24  ;  Acts  xii.  13- 
16  ;  Rev.  iii.  20 ;  Gen.  xxxii.  26-29.— Augustine : 
Idco  non  vult  cito  dare,  ut  tu  discos  ardentius  orare.— 
He  who  would  show  others  the  way,  must  himself 
seek  everything  from  God  in  prayer  :  2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6  ; 
Acts  x.  9. — True  prayer  is  converse  with  God.  Ps. 
xix.  14. —  Quesncl :  0  Lord,  we  ofttimes  ask  for  the 
stone  of  temporal  possessions,  which  would  make  our 
heart  a  stone ;  but,  instead  of  it,  Thou  hast  given  us 
the  bread  of  Thy  grace,  of  Thy  word,  and  of  Thy  Son  : 
Prov.  xxx.  7. — Foolish  children  that  we  are,  how  of 
ten  do  we  regard  as  a  stone  what  is  better  for  soul 
and  body  than  the  finest  bread,  and  as  the  poison  of 
serpents,  what  proves  the  most  blessed  medicine  for 
our  hearts  !  Prov.  xx.  24. — Every  earthly  parent  may 
help  to  remind  us  of  the  love  and  faithfulness  of  God 
toward  His  own:  Isa.  Ixiii.  7,  xlix.  15. — Even  if  it 
were  possible  that  all  earthly  parents  should  forget 
their  duty,  yet  will  God  prove  a  Father:  Isa.  xlix. 
15. — The  affection  of  parents  toward  their  children, 
a  symbol  of  the  hearing  of  prayer. — "  Therefore,  all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would."  En  speculum  paratis- 
sitnum,  justifies  breviarium,  compendiosum  commoni- 
torium.  Jerome. — Each  one  of  us  carries  in  hia 
breast  an  adviser,  judge,  and  monitor  of  his  conduct 
toward  his  neighbor :  Ps.  xv.  3  ;  Matt.  xxii.  39  ;  Eph. 
iv.  25  :  1  Tim.  i.  5  ;  Gal.  v.  14 ;  Rom.  xiii.  10.— Here 
you  have  the  test  of  what  you  owe  to  your  neighbors 
— the  spring  of  equity  and  the  bond  of  mutual  for 
bearance. — Selfishness  will  always  find  a  ready  ex 
cuse:  1  Cor.  iv.  7  ;  Luke  xviii.  11. — Enter  ye  in  at 
the  strait  gate.  There  are  only  two  roads  which 
lead  to  eternity, — that  of  the  world  and  of  the  flesh, 
which  leads  to  hell  and  condemnation ;  and  that  of 
the  Spirit,  which  leads  to  heaven  and  eternal  life. 
Therefore  be  sure  which  of  these  two  thou  hast  cho 
sen. — Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate:  Luke  xiii. 
24  ;  Phil.  ii.  12. — Christians  are  pilgrims:  Ps.  xxxix, 
12  ;  Heb.  xi.  13.— In  its  folly,  the  world  hastens 
along  the  broad  way  to  hell,  to  the  sound  of  music 
and  revelry. — The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  aro 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  to  be  ;.  \  .'.- 
ed:  2  Cor.  iv.  17;  Horn.  viii.  18.— Luther  :— It  is 
not  the  Lord  J(sus  who  makes  the  road  to  heaven  s* 
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etrait  and  narrow,  but  rather  the  devil,  the  world,  and  i  John  xv.  14. — False  Christianity  makes  its  boast  in 
our   own  flesh:  ch.  xix.  21,  22;  Prov.  xxvi.  13.—    words,    in    knowledge,  and    appearance— ch.    xxiii 

27  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5, — but  true  religion  consists  in  deed, 
and  is  spirit  and  life.     The  former  mav  be  likened 


Why  is  it  that  so  few  find  the  way  to  heaven  ?  Be 
cause  of  their  negligence  in  seeking,  their  sloth  in 
striving,  their  daring  in  resisting  God,  and  their  mal 
ice  in  sinning.  Hence  their  condemnation  rests  upon 
their  own  heads:  2  Pet.  i.  8  ;  Acts  xiv.  16;  John 
viii.  12  ;  Acts  xiv.  22  ;  Rev.  vii.  14.— Let  us  not  be 
offended  at  the  small  number  of  believers,  Isa.  i.  8  ; 
Zeph.  iii.  12  ;  nor  at  their  many  afflictions ;  but  com 
fort  ourselves  in  view  of  their  blessed  end,  Zeph.  iii. 
17  ;  Rev.  iii.  20.— beware— Phil.  iii.  18  ;  1  John  iv. 
1 — of  false  prophets,  Jer.  xiv.  14;  xxiii.  26 ;  Mic.  iii. 
6-12 ;  Zeph.  iii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  Rev.  xvi.  13.— 
Sheep's  clothing,  John  x.  5  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  13-15 ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  21. — Ravening  wolves,  John  x.  8-12  ;  Acts  xx. 
29;  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18;  Ezek.  xxi.  29;  Matt.  x.  16  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  13,  14. —  Qucenam  sunt  istce  pelles  ovium, 
nmnominis  Christiani  extrinsecus  fades  ?  (Tertul- 
lian.) — Hceretid  sunt  habitu  oves,  astu  vulpes,  aciu  et 
crudelitate  lupi.  (Bernhard.) — Trust  not  every  spirit, 
nor  every  talker  or  seducer. — To  speak  like  an  angel, 
to  pamper  the  flesh,  to  gain  the  simple  by  outward 
devotion,  by  authority,  by  age,  by  tears  or  groans, 
to  give  one's  body  to  be  burned,  to  do  miracles, — are 
not  the  signs  of  a  true  prophet :  the  worst  deceivers 
have  exhibited  all  these,  ch.  xxiv.  4-1 1  ;  2  Thess.  ii. 
9,  10. — Sound  doctrine  and  the  fruits  of  sanctifica- 
tion  the  evidence  of  a  true  prophet :  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  4  ; 
Ezek.  xiii.  18  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  25,  26,  32 ;  Hos.  xii.  1. — 
Majus : — Every  Christian  should  try  the  spirits,  and 
recognize  the  truth  :  Acts  xvii.  11,  the  men  of  Berea. 
— All  who  lead  us  astray  from  the  narrow  way  are 
false  teachers,  Jer.  v.  31 ;  Hos.  xi.  1,  2. — Let  no  one 
imagine  that  there  is  any  Church  entirely  free  from 
heretics,  sectarians,  or  false  teachers. — By  their 
fruits.  Luther  : — As  if  He  would  say, — The  appear 
ance  of  false  prophets  may  be  fair,  as  if  it  were  a 
precious  thing ;  T3ut  wait  a  while,  until  it  is  time  to 
gather  and  to  collect  the  fruits,  and  see  what  you  will 
then  find  upon  them. — Behold  the  goodness  and 
the  severity  of  God  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  By 
reason  of  sin  it  bears  thorns  and  thistles,  but  it 
also  brings  grapes  and  figs. — False  teachers  are  like 
thorns  and  thistles.  Their  teaching  affords  no  con 
solation,  and  only  wounds  the  heart  and  conscience. 
Song.  v.  7. — The  marks  of  false  teachers  appear  in 
the  way  they  administer  their  office,  in  their  doctrine, 
life,  and  conversation,  in  their  motives,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  their  disciples,  John  xv.  20.  Zeisius. — 
The  hireling  and  the  false  prophet. — It  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  the 


to  a  painted  figure ;  the  latter,  to  a  living  man,  ch 
v.  16. — Many  will  say  to  Me  in  that  day.  Matt.  xxiv. 
36  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2  ;  Phil.  i.  15  ;  Acts  xix.  13  ;  2 
Cor.  xi.  13  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9  ;  Rev.  xiii.  13.— So  dcrply 
rooted  is  false  conceit  in  our  minds,  that  even  in  tha 
day  of  judgment  men  will  not  be  able  to  comprehend 
how  they  incurred  condemnation,  ch.  xxv.  44. — 
Quesnel :  How  many  preachers  are  there,  who  in  the 
pulpit  seem  to  be  prophets  ;  and  how  many  minis 
ters  whose  success  is  admired,  but  who,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  are  nothing,  because  they  neglect  His  will ! 
Luke  xiii.  26.  —  Then  will  I  prof  ess  unto  them, — open 
ly  on  that  day.  John  x.  14  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19  ;  1  Cor. 
viii.  3;  Matt.  xxv.  12;  John  x.  27;  Ps.  i.  6.—  Dei 
agnoscere  servare  est ;  Dei  agnosccre  custodire  esl ; 
non  agnoscere  damnare  est.  Augustine. — The  grace 
of  God  saves  a  soul,  and  not  gifts. —  Therefore,  who 
soever  heareth  these  sat/ings  of  Mine,  etc.  John  iii. 
17.— The  Rock  is  Christ,  Matt.  xvi.  18  ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
11  ;  x.  4  ;  Jer.  xvii.  7  ;  Ps.  cxviii.  22  ;  Isa.  xxviii. 
16  ;  Acts  iv.  11,  12  ;  Rom.  ix.  33  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5-7.— 
To  build  on  Him,  is  to  believe  on  Him. — At  the  close 
of  a  sermon,  we  should  admonish  our  hearers  to  obe 
dience  and  earnest  application  of  the  word. —  Quesnel: 
To  employ  ourselves  in  this  building,  is  to  be  truly 
wise,  Isa.  Iviii.  11,  12. — The  wisdom  of  the  just  ap- 
pears  in  their  showing  their  faith  by  their  works.— 
And  the  rain  descended.  Ps.  cxxiv.  5  ;  xviii.  5  ;  Rev. 
xii.  15  ;  Jer.  Ii.  1  ;  Eph.  iv.  14 ;  Ps.  xlvi.  6  ;  Iga. 
xxv.  4  ;  xxxii.  2  ;  Rom.  viii.  35. —  Quesnel: — By  the 
practice  of  piety  do  we  make  our  calling  and  election 
sure,  2.  Pet.  i.  10 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  8.— Cramer:  True 
Christians  are  exposed  to  many  a  tempest  and  storm, 
but  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  who 
loved  us. — Perseverance  to  the  end  the  crowning 
manifestation  of  faithful  allegiance  to  Christ,  2  Tim. 
iv.  7,  8  ;  Rev.  ii.  10. — Anddocth  them  not.  James  i. 
22-24. — Majus:  Hypocrisy  bears  to  the  world  the 
aspect  of  a  great  building,  but  it  has  no  foundation, 
and  will  fall,  Luke  xviii.  11-14.— And  the  rain  de 
scended  ;  i.  e.,  adversity  and  strong  temptations  be 
fell  him,  Ps.  xxxii.  6 ;  Prov.  xvi.  4.  Under  such 
trials  a  merely  external  Christianity  speedily  fails. — 
This  refers  to  the  final  judgment,  when  body  and  soul 
shall  be  destroyed  in  hell,  Gen.  vii.  21  ;  Ex.  xiv.  27, 
28;  Job  viii.  14;  Ps.  i.  5;  xxxiv  22;  Ixxiii.  19. — 
Quesnel:  That  fall  cannot  be  repaired  again. 

Heubner : — Ask  grace  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 


word  of  God,  1  Thess.  v.  21 ;  Ex.  xviii.  15.—  Ques-  \  Seek,  earnestly  aim  after,  perfection.     Knock  at  the 


nel :  Love,  or  rather  faith,  is  the  root  of  the  good 
tree.  So  long  as  this  root  remains  healthy,  the  tree 
will  not  yield  the  corrupt  fruit  of  sin  ;  but  if  it  is 
awanting,  you  will  in  vain  look  for  the  fruits  of  right 
eousness,  1  Tim.  i.  5. — Majus :  A  wicked  person 
may  be  transformed  into  a  righteous ;  but,  so  long 
as  he  remains  wicked,  he  cannot  do  anything  that  is 
good,  Matt.  xii.  34;  Philem.  11,  12.— Every  tree 


door  of  heaven,  and  it  shall  be  opened. — Whatever 
is  needful  for  our  salvation  shall  be  granted  in  an 
swer  to  our  prayers. — Ask  in  a  childlike  spirit  for 
what  you  may  stand  in  as  absolute  need  of,  as  of 
bread,"  and  God  will  give  it  you. — "  Therefore,  all 
things  whatsoever,"  etc.  In  your  dealings,  put  your 
self  mentally  in  the  place  of  your  neighbor. — The 
strait  gate :  true  repentance. — "  Strait  "  refers  to  the 


which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit.     John  xv.  2-6  ;  I  anxiety  of  the  heart  in  the  matter. — The  wide  gate: 


2  Tim.  iii.  9  ;  Isa.  viii.  20  ;  Rev.  xix.  20  ;  Gal.  v.  12  ; 
Matt.  xiii.  30  ;  Ps.  cix.  2.— Not  every  one  who  saith. 
1  John  v.  12 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3 ;  1  Pet  i.  15  ;  Matt.  v. 


impenitence. — Appearances  deceive. — Beware  of  mere 
appearance. — Neither  good  works  alone,  nor  sound 
doctrine  alone,  constitutes  good  fruits  ;  the  latter  are 


19  ;  John  iv.  23  ;  Rom.  ii.  13  ;  James  i.  22  ;  John  |  the  results  of  both  life  and  doctrine. — A  good  tree  is 
iii.  16-S6. — Quesnel:  To  call  God  our  Lord,  and  yet    that  which  has  been  ennobled,  and  refers  to  a  regen- 


uot  to  honor  Him  by  our  works,  is  to  condemn 
ourselves,  2  Cor.  v.  15  ;  Luke  x.  28. — Much  knowl 
edge,  without  corresponding  practice,  entails  the 
heavier  judgment ;  do  what  thou  knowcst,  Hedinger. 


erate  man ;  a  corrupt  tree  is  that  which  has  degener 
ated,  and  means  the  unrenewed  or  natural  man. — Th« 
culture  of  grace  alone  can  ennoble  a  man. — A  cor 
rupt  tree  has  no  place  in  the  garden  of  God. — "  Nol 
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tvcry  one  that  saith,  Lord,  Lord." — The  most  splen-  The  desire  to  appear  good  :  1.  Its  nature;  2.  its  01 
did  talents  ;u-e  oftentimes  combined  with  a  wicked  i-in;  3.  its  moral  character  ;  4.  its  unavoidable  dan 
heart;  the  most  splendid  deeds  are  ofttimcs  of  dubi-  gers. — Rtlnhurd: — On  the  only  certain  mark  of  » 
ous  value.  A  man  may  tie  the  most  enthusiastic  state  pleasing  to  (Jod.  It  consists  not,  1.  in  outward 
speaker,  the  opponent  of  every  injustice  and  wrong,  decency;  nor,  2.  in  a  public  profession  of  the  Goa- 
and  the  bold  champion  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  ':  pel ;  nor,  3.  in  personal  attachment  to  Jesus  (?) ;  nor 
— yet  all  from  selfishness  and  unworthy  ambition. —  4.  in  extraordinary  works  (?);  but,  6.  in  faith  in  Je- 
Kach  sin  renders  a  man  more  untrue  to  himself. —  sus,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  attain  holiness  by  that 
The  future  judgment  will  consist  in  the  manifestation  faith, — our  aim  being  directed  toward  the  reality, 
of  the  secrets  of  our  hearts.  Then  the  game  is  up,  rather  than  the  outward  form. — Marheineke  :—  -How 
and  it  will  be  said :  Off  with  the  masks.  This  applies  do  we  prove-ourselvcs  to  be  true  professors  of  Christ  * 
especially  to  unworthy  ministers.  1.  Not  by  outward  appearances  merely,  but  by  the  pow- 

The' pericope,  vers.  15-23.— Warning  of  the    er  and  life  of  faith;  2.  by  works  of  love;  3.  by  joy, 
Lord  against  byeways  which  lead  to  destruction  :  1.  j  peace,  and  hope.     Nitzsch : — The  true  value  of  good 
Warning  against  being  led  astray  by  others — by  false  j  works   (Selections  of  Sermons  i.,  p.   12).     Zimrncr- 
prophets,  /.  e.,  either  by  false  teachers,  or  by  any  who  j  mann : — The  tree  an  image  of  man  (root,  ^tem,  mar- 
would  seduce  us  from  the  truth ;  2.  against  being 
led  astray  by  our  own  hearts,  by  hypocrisy,  and  mere 
profession. — Fourfold  form  of  the  call  of  the  Lord : 


row,  branches,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruit).     Fr.  Kr 
macher : — Who  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

^  (Voices  of  the  Church,  Langenbcrg,  1852,  p.  49).    Ser- 

i)  As  a  Divine  call;  (b)  as  the  utterance  of  Divine  '  mons  on  Ver.  15,  by  Rautenberg,  Souchon,  Ahlfeld. 
truth ;  (e)  as  that  of  the  pure  and  holy  heart ;  (d)  as    Hopfner : — Four   things   necessary  to   constitute   a 
that  of  His  love  and  concern  for  the  souls  of  men.         Christian :  1.  Faith  makes  a.  Christian ;  2.  life  proves  a 
The  pericope,  vers.  15-23.     Erdmann : — Con-    Christian ;    3.  trials   confirm   a  Christian;  4.  death 
ceniing  the  true  import  of  human  works. — Druseke  :  i  crowns  a  Christian. 


B.  CHRIST  MANIFESTING  HIS  PROPHETIC  OFFICE  BY  MIRACLES  WHICH  ATTEST  HIS 
WORD.  BUT  IN  HIS  MIRACLES,  AS  IN  HIS  TEACHING,  HE  EXPERIENCES  THE  CON- 
TRADICTION  OF  THE  PHARISEES,  AND  IS  ULTIMATELY  REVILED.  TRIUMPH  OF 
CHRIST  OVER  THE  OPPOSITION  OF  HIS  ENEMIES,  BY  PREPARING  TO  SEND  FORTH 
HIS  TWELVE  APOSTLES.— CH.  VIII.  IX. 

CONTENTS: — The  miracles  of  the  Lord,  as  the  evidence  of  His  prophetic  office,  misunderstood  and  reviled  hy  the  Pharisee? 
and  Sadducees.  1.  Miracles  of  the  Lord  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ancient  theocracy:  the  leper  and  the  heathen.  2.  Mir> 
acles  of  the  Lord  proceeding  from  the  circle  of  the  new  theocracy  (the  house  of  Peter):  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter, 
those  who  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits.  3.  Miracles  during  His  missionary  journey :  the  disciples,  the  storm  at  sc-a. 
•t  Miraculous  works,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness:  the  Gadarenes,  the  man  afflicted  with  the 
palsy.  5.  Miraculous  works,  despite  the  contradiction  of  legalism  •.  Matthew  Lev!  the  publican,  the  feast  with  th» 
publicans,  and  the  twofold  offence  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of  John.  6.  Miraculous  works  in  the  face  of  uttf-r 
despair  and  of  death  :  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood,  and  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  7.  Miraculous  works  of  Christ 
as  the  dawn  of  His  work  of  redemption,  in  opposition  to  the  hardening  and  the  reviling  of  His  enemies:  the  two  blind 
men,  and  the  person  possessed  with  a  dumb  devil.  8.  Uoyal  preparation  for  the  mission  of  Christ's  disciples,  auC  tri 
umph  over  those  who  reviled  His  prophetic  office. 


rhe  leper,  and  the  heathen,  or  the  centurion  of  Capernaum.    Miraculous  works  of  Christ  beyond  (he  pale  of 

the  ancient  theocracy. 

CHAPTER  VIII.   1-13. 

Tht  Gospel  for  the  3d  Sunday  after  Epiphany.— Parallels :— The  Leper:  Mark  L  40-45 ;  Luke  v.  12-16 
The  Centurion  of  Capernaum :  Luke  vii.  1-10.) 

1  "When  he  was  [had]  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes  followed  him. 

2  And,  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 

3  canst  make  me  clean.     And  Jesus  [he] '  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying,  I 

4  will;  be  thou  clean.     And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.     And  Jesus  sailb 
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unto  him,  See  thou  tell  no  man ;  but  go  thy  way,  shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offei 
the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them. 

5  And  when  Jesus  [he]  was  [had]  entered  into  Capernaum,  there  came  unto  him  a 

6  centurion,  beseeching  him,  And  saying,  Lord,  my  servant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the 

7  palsy,  grievously  tormented.     And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  will  come  and  heal  him. 

8  The  centurion  answered   and  said,  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  come 
under  my  roof:  but  speak  the  word  only  [only  say  in  a  word],2  and  my  servant  shall 

9  be  healed.     For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under  me :  and  I  say  to 
this  man.  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  ser- 

10  vant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.     When  Jesus  heard  it,  he  marvelled,  and  said  to  them 
that  followed,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.1 

1 1  And  I  say  unto  you,  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down 
[recline  afc  table] 4  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven : 

12  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  [the]  outer  darkness:  there  shall 

13  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.     And  Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion,  Go  thy  way ; 
and  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee.     And  his  servant  was  healed  in  the 
selfsame  hour. 


i  Ver.  8.— 'iTjo-oHj  is  wanting  in  Codd.  B.,  C.  [Cod-  Sinait.],  etc. 

*  Ver.  8.— Auyy  (dat.)  with  one  word,  or  in  a  word,  sustained  by  Codd.  B.,  C.  [Cod.  Sinait.]  and  other  weighty  testi 
monies,  instead  of  the  \6yov  (accus.),  the  word,  of  the  tea-t.  receptus. 

1  Ver.  10.—"  With  no  one  in  Israel."    Cod.  B.  and  others. 

*  Ver.  11. — f  AraKA.f&4<roVTai,  expressing  the  well  known  ancient  custom  of  reclining  on  couches  at  meals  and  ban- 
cruets.    This  explains,  how  St.  John  could  lean  on  Jesus'  bosom  at  the  holy  supper,  John  xiii.  23. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  When  He  was  come  down  (cum  au- 
tem  descendisset.  Vulg.). —  Chronological  arrange 
ment  of  the  narrative.  We  account  for  the  circum 
stance,  that  Luke  records  the  healing  of  the  leper  (v. 
12)  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vi.  20),  on  the 
ground  that  he  wished  to  relate  the  latter  in  connec 
tion  with  the  mission  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  Hence, 
his  arrangement  is  not  in  strict  chronological  order. 
Besides,  the  introduction  of  the  cure  of  the  leper  in 
Luke  breaks  up  the  continuous  narrative  of  the  re 
turn  of  Jesus  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  to  Caper 
naum.  Matthew  expressly  states,  that  the  cure  of  the 
leper  was  performed  when  Christ  "  had  come  down  " 
from  the  mountain.  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  re 
lates,  that  Christ,  on  His  journey  to  Capernaum,  en 
tered  into  a  city ;  and  that  the  cure  of  the  leper  there 
was  the  occasion  of  His  retiring  for  a  time  into  the 
wilderness,  probably  in  consideration  of  the  preju: 
dices  of  the  Jews,  as  the  leprous  person  had,  contrary 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Saviour,  published  the  fact, 
that  Jesus  had  touched,  and  so  healed  him.  After 
this  temporary  retirement  to  the  wilderness,  Jesus  re 
turned  to  Capernaum. 


infection  (especially  by  cohabitation),  or  a  hereditary 
taint.  It  sometimes  continues  to  the  fourth  genera 
tion  (2  Sam.  iii.  29),  but  the  disease  loses  hi  intensity 
as  it  descends,  and  is  generally  confined  in  the  fourth 
degree  to  ugly  teeth,  offensive  breath,  and  sickly  ap 
pearance. — Kinds  and  degrees.  Leprosy  is  a  form  of 
skin  disease.  Four  kinds  of  it  were  known — elephan 
tiasis  (an  Egyptian  disease,  hence,  ulcus  ^Egypt\\ 
black  leprosy,  white  leprosy,  and  red  leprosy.  Hip. 
pocrates  classified  the  different  kinds  of  non-malig- 


nant  eruptions  as  aA0»j,  Af<xV, 


,  and  \f 


The  first  of  these  is  the 


of  Lev.  xiii.  39,  which 


is  quite  harmless  in  its  character,  and  disappears, 
without  causing  any  pain,  in  a  few  months  or  years. 
We  also  read,  in  Lev.  xiii.  47,  of  a  leprosy  attaching 
to  clothes  (probably  from  small  insects)  ;  and  in  xiv. 
34,  of  one  attaching  to  houses.  The  symptoms  of 
white  leprosy,  £arras,  also  known  as  lepra  Mosaica, 
—  the  form  of  the  disease  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,—' 
are  sufficiently  described  in  Lev.  xiii.  When  the  dis 
ease  is  decided  in  its  character,  it  is  either  rapidly 
cured,  or  else  spreads  inward.  In  the  former  case, 
there  is  a  violent  eruption,  so  that  the  patient  is 
white  from  head  to  foot  (Lev.  xiii.  12;  2  Kings  v. 
27)  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  disease  progresses  slowly, 


•a  to  Capernaum.  and  the  BTmptom8  are  equally  distressing  and  fatal, 

\er.  2.  A  leper.— (Comp.  on  the  general  subject  I  ending  in  consumption,  dropsy,  suffocation,  and  death. 


of  leprosy  Michaelis:  Mosaisches  Recht  vol  iv  .p.  The  ^-ects  of  elephantiasis  are  even  more  sad.  It 
227,  Winer  sub  voce,  and  Ewa-ld :  Judisclie  Alterthu-  chiefly  affectg  the  lower  part  of  the  body)  and  the  pa. 
mer,  p.  218.)  Leprosy,  r.JJnS,  AeVpa,  as  to  its  tient  may  live  for  twenty  years.  It  stiffens  the  ankle 
•neral  character,  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  Egypt,  Ara-  I  (making  the  foot  like  that  of  an  elephant,  hence  the 
a,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  although  it  has  penetrated  I  name),  stupefies  the  senses,  produces  melancholy, 
i  far  east  as  Persia  and  India,  and  as  far  west  as  sleeplessness,  terrible  dreams  (Job  vii.  14),  insatiable 

voracity,  and  ends  in  fever  or  sudden  suffocation. — 
Legislation  on  leprosy.  The  Mosaic  law  took  special 
notice  of  leprosy.  The  priests  were  commissioned 
carefully  to  watch  its  inroads.  The  object  in  view 
was  to  protect  the  healthy  portion  of  the  comimmity, 
to  pronounce  on  the  harmless  character  of  any  erup 
tion  which  resembled  leprosy,  and  to  readmit  intotha 
community  those  who  had  been  cured.  No  remedy 


bi 
as 

Italy.  A  most  frightful  calamity,  resembling  in  some 
respects  the  pestilence  ;  only  that  the  latter  sweeps 
away  its  victims  with  great  rapidity,  while  leprosy  is 
slow  in  its  ravages.  These  two  diseases  formed,  so 
to  speak  the  centre  of  all  others,  such  as  blindness, 
palsy,  deafness,  fevers,  bloody  flux,  etc.  Analogous 
to  these  physical  sufferings  were  the  various  kinds  of 
demoniacal  possessions. —  Causes.  Leprosy  is  caused 


oy  bad  air,  want  of  cleanliness,  bad  diet,  dyspepsia,  j  was  known  for  the  disease  itself:  the  leper  was  de 
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clared  unclean,  and  excluded  from  intercourse  with 
all  other  persons.  He  had  to  wear  the  prescribed 
mourning  garment,  Lev.  xiii.  45,  but  was  permitted 
to  associate  with  other  lepers.  Their  abodes  were 
commonly  outside  the  city  walls  (Lev.  xiii.  46  ;  Num. 
T.  2) ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  go  about  freely,  pro 
viding  they  avoided  contact  with  other  persons  ;  nor 
were  they  even  excluded  from  the  services  of  the 
eynogogue  (Lightfoot,  862).  In  this  respect  we  note 
a  gro.it  difference  between  the  synagogue  and  the 
temple.  On  recovering  from  leprosy,  several  lustra 
tions  had  to  be  performed,  Lev.  xiv.  The  main 
points  in  the  prescribed  rite  were,  to  appear  before 
the  priest,  and  to  offer  a  sacrifice  ;  the  latter  being 
preceded  by  religious  lustrations,  and  introduced  by 
a  symbolical  ceremony,  in  which  the  two  turtles  or 
pigeons  bore  a  striking  analogy  to  the  scape-goat 
and  the  other  goat  offered  in  sacrifice  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  Lev.  xvi. — In  general,  the  ordinances 
connected  with  leprosy  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  all  other  directions  in  dealing  with  that  which  was 
unclean. — Symbolical  significance.  Accordingly,  lep 
rosy  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  sin  and  of  judg 
ment  (Num.  xii.  10 ;  2  Kings  v.  26 ;  xv.  5 ;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  20,  21-23);  also  of  inscrutable  visitations,  Job 
ii.  7.  On  the  other  hand,  recovery  from  leprosy  was 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  salvation,  as  in  the  case  of 
Naaman,  2  Kings  v.  2 ;  comp.  Ps.  li.  9,  with  Lev.  vi. 
7.  The  uncleanuess,  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
system,  the  disgusting  appearance,  and  the  unexpect 
ed  recovery  by  a  full  outbreak  of  the  eruption, — and, 
again,  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of  the  disease,  the 
isolation  of  those  who  were  affected  by  it  from  the 
society  of  the  clean,  the  infectious  nature  of  the  trou 
ble,  its  long  duration  and  hopelessness, — presented  a 
variety  of  views  under  which  sin  and  guilt  with  its 
consequences  and  effects,  even  upon  innocent  individ 
uals,  might  be  symbolized. 

Ver.  2.  And  worshipped  Him — fell  down  be 
fore  Him  (on  his  face).  "  As  in  ch.  ii.  2 ;  xv.  25,  a 
sign  of  profound  reverence.  The  leper  regarded  Jesus 
at  least  as  a  great  prophet,  though  it  is  difficult  accu 
rately  to  define  the  measure  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  such  believers  (comp.  vcrs.  8-10).  Hence  the  im 
port  of  this  worship,  and  of  the  designation,  '  Lord,' 
differed  under  various  circumstances.  Some  regarded 
even  the  promised  Messiah  as  a  mere  man  (V),  while 
others  were  fully  aware  of  His  Divine  character." 
Gerlach. 

Ver.  3.  His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  «Ka&a- 
plff&r). — By  his  being  brought  into  contact  with 
Him  who  was  absolute  purity. 

Ver.  4.  Tell  no  man:  Mark i.  44  ;  Luke  v.  14  ; 
comp.  Matt.  ix.  30  ;  xii.  16  ;  Mark  iii.  12 ;  v.  43  ;  vii. 
86  ;  viii.  26-30  ;  Matt.  xvi.  20 ;  xvii.  9.— The  injunc 
tion  of  silence  upon  the  persons  cured  arose,  in  all 
instances,  from  the  same  general  motives.  It  was 
primarily  dictated  by  a  regard  for  the  spiritual  and 
physical  welfare  of  such  persons.  Besides,  to  pre 
vent  popular  excitement,  and  not  to  endanger  the 
ministry  of  Christ,  it  was  better  to  keep  silence  on 
these  matters.  But,  in  each  special  case,  there  was 
also  a  particular  motive.  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  Ben- 
gel,  and  others,  suppose  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
it  was  enjoined  in  order  that  no  prejudice  might  be 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  officiating  priest  against 
tlu's  recovery.  Fritzsche  and  Baumgarten-Crusius 
hold  that  it  indicated  that  the  first  duty  of  the  leper 
v?as  to  show  himself  to  the  priest,  before  proclaiming 
abroad  the  miracle.  Olshausen :  Jesus  issued  this 
injunction  mainly  to  persona  who  were  in  danger  of 


being  carried  away  ;  while  in  other  cases,  especially 
where  the  individual  was  by  nature  retiring  and 
prone  to  self-contemplation,  He  commanded  an  oppo 
site  course,  Mark  v.  19.  But  the  principal  motive, 
as  mentioned  by  Meyer  (following  ChrysoUoin),  was, 
that  Jesus  wished  to  prevent  a  concourse  of  the  peo 
ple,  and  enthusiastic  outbursts  on  their  part.  This, 
however,  is  not  incompatible  with  any  of  the  other 
motives ;  as,  in  the  present  instance,  the  person  cured 
had  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  temple  at  Jerusa 
lem  (Fritzsche,  Baumgarten-Crusius,  Meyer).  Ac 
cording  to  Maimonides,  a  person  restored  from  lep 
rosy  had,  in  the  first  instance,  to  submit  himself  to 
the  inspection  of  the  priest  of  his  district.  He  then 
underwent  a  second  inspection  after  the  lapse  of  sev 
en  days,  after  which  he  performed  the  customary 
lustration ;  and  then  journeyed  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  offered  the  prescribed  sacrifice,  and  was  pronounc 
ed  clean. 

Ver.  4.  Show  thyself  to  the  priest.— Comp. 
the  ordinances  of  purification  in  Lev.  xiv. 

For  a  testimony  unto  them. — Meyer  :  i.  e., 
"  unto  the  people,  that  thou  art  healed."  But  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  leper  had  been  de 
clared  unclean  by  the  priests  who  were  now  to  certify 
to  his  restoration,  and  that  his  showing  himself  was 
the  evidence  of  this.  The  remark,  "  for  a  testimony 
that  I  do  not  destroy  the  law  "  (Chrysostom),  is  in 
apt  ;  as  also  the  view  of  Olshausen,  that  the  testi 
mony  here  referred  to  was  that  of  the  priests. 

Ver.  5.  'EKar6vTapxot,  centurio,  a  captain  over 
100,  in  the  service  of  Herod  Antipas. — According  to 
ver.  10,  a  Gentile,  although  in  all  probability  a  pros 
elyte  of  the  gate.  Comp.  the  intercession  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  on  his  behalf,  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  Luke. — Proselytes,  C"n5  ?  irpofffavroL, 
Sept.  1  Chron.  xxii.  2;  Matt,  xxiii.  15  ;  Acts  ii.  10; 
— those  Gentiles  who  adopted  Judaism  in  a  more  or 
less  restricted  sense  (Suidas :  e|  tQvuv  Trpofft\T)\v86- 
T€S).  According  to  the  Gemara  and  the  Rabbins,  we 
distinguish, — I.  Proselytes  of  the  gate,  ~~'i'n  ^"iS  • 
i.  e.,  strangers  who  lived  within  the  gates  of  Israel, 
had  adopted  the  religion  of  the  patriarch;!,  and  con 
formed  to  what  were  called  the  seven  Xoachic  com 
mandments,  which  prohibited,  (a)  blasphemy  ;  (6)  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  idolatry ;  (<•)  mur 
der  ;  (d)  incest ;  (e)  robbery  ;  (/)  rebellion  ;  (g]  eat 
ing  of  blood  and  of  things  strangled  (Acts  xv.  20). 
They  were  also  called  ol  (Tt&6/j.fvot  (rbv  &e6i>),  Joseph. 
Aniiq.  xiv.  7,  2  ;  Acts  xiii.  43,  50 ;  xvi.  14 ;  xvii.  4, 
etc. — Instances:  Cornelius,  Lydia,  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  etc.  II.  Proselytes  of  righteousness,  p"i2Pl  "H3 
who  had  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  thus  become 
naturalized  Jews.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  was  kept  up  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  when,  in 
deed,  the  number  of  proselytes  of  the  gate  had  great 
ly  increased. — The  two  parallel  cases  of  the  centu 
rion  at  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  54)  and  of  Cornelius 
(Acts  x.),  will  at  omce  occur  to  the  reader. 

Ver.  6.  My  servant,  6  ir  a. I  s  M  o  v . — The  slave,  or 
domestic  servant,  as  distinguished  from  the  common 
soldier,  who  was  only  officially  subject  to  him  ;  but 
not  a  son  (Strauss,  Baumgarten-Crusius).  From  the 
more  detailed  narrative  in  Luke,  we  learn  that  he  waa 
held  in  special  esteem  by  his  master ;  wliich,  indeed, 
may  be  gathered  from  this  passage  also.  The  ser 
vant  is  distinguished  from  the  soldiers.  The  latter 
come  and  go  as  it  were  mechanically,  according  to 
the  word  of  command ;  while  the  servant  docth  a» 
he  is  told — his  master  can  intrust  to  his  care  the  busi 
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ness  in  hand.  Evidently  the  centurion  had  only  this 
one  servant  (vcr.  9). 

Sick  of  the  palsy,  irapa\vTi*<{  s.*  —  There  is  a 
manifest  analogy  between  the  sick  of  the  palsy  and 
the  demoniacs.  The  latter  were  deprived  of  their 
consciousness,  or  of  the  organ  of  the  soul  ;  while  the 
paralytics  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  bodily  or 
gans."  Those  afflicted  with  epilepsy  formed  a  kind  of 
intermediate  link  between  these  two  ailments,  being 
occasionally  deprived  of  the  use  both  of  their  mental 
and  bodily  capacities,  and,  at  other  times,  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  The  irapa\vriKoi  are  as  it  were 
physically  dissolved  (irapa\(\vfj.fvoC),  and  prostrated 
xm  beds  (Matt.  ix.  2  ;  Mark  iii.  3,  etc.).  Luther  trans 
lates  gichtbruchig,  which  signifies  only  a  particular 
kind  of  the  general  disease  of  paralysis.  "  Modern 
physicians  apply  the  term  paralysis  to  the  loss  of  vol 
untary  motion,  or  of  sensation  in  some  part  of  the 
body,  the  muscles  being  entirely  relaxed.  This  con 
stitutes  the  difference  between  paralysis  and  calalepsis 
and  the  various  kinds  of  tetanus,  in  which  the  muscles 
are  excited  and  rigid.  In  paralysis,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  animal  heat,  and  the  ordinary  secre 
tions  continue.  The  disease  frequently  comes  on 
suddenly  (after  a  stroke  of  apoplexy),  at  other  times 
slowly  and  insensibly,  but  in  every  instance  is  difficult 
to  remove."  Winer. 

Ver.  9.  For  I  am  a  man  virb  f^ovaiav,  —  in 
service.  —  Meyer  :  "  He  adduces  a  twofold  analogy  : 
the  obedience  which  he  is  bound  to  give,  and  that 
which  he  claims  from  his  subordinates."  But  the 
former  cannot  have  been  meant,  as  it  would  imply 
that  Christ  was  also  a  subordinate  in  spiritual  matters. 
The  conclusion  is,  however,  not  simply  a  minori  ad 
majus,  in  the  sense  that  Christ  ruled  in  spiritual,  as 
the  centurion  in  temporal  matters  ;  but  also  in  this 
sense,  that  if  he,  a  subordinate,  could  issue  his  com 
mands,  much  more  could  Christ,  the  absolute  Lord. 
Various  opinions  are  entertained  about  the  meaning 
which  the  centurion  attached  to  the  supremacy  of 
Christ.  Fritzsche  understands  it  as  applying  to  His 
sovereignty  over  the  demons  as  the  supposed  authors 
of  diseases  ;  Wetstein,  Olshausen,  and  Ewald,  over 
angds  ;  Baumgarten-Crusius,  over  ministering  spirits  ; 
Meyer,  over  diseases,  as  subject  to  Christ.  But  the 
centurion  must  have  referred  to  sway  over  subordin 
ate  personages,  and  not  merely  over  diseases  ;  nor 
could  it  here  refer  to'  demons,  as  his  servant  was  not 
possessed  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
readily  conceive  how  a  Roman,  who  was  just  passing 
from  heathenism  to  Judaism,  would  easily  confound 
his  Roman  notions  about  genii  with  the  idea  of  an 
gels.  Bengel  :  "  sapientia  fidelis  ex  ruditate  militari 
vulchre  elucens."  What  gives  such  charm  to  the 
illustration  is,  that  the  centurion  ever  again  recurs  to 
his  poor  faithful  servant.  Some  familiar  servant  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  he  thinks,  would  suffice  to  restore 
his  poor  slave.  —  There  was  no  need,  he  meant  to  say, 
for  His  personal  attendance,  since  even  he  was  not  re 
quired  always  personally  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  his  ordera.  "  Humility  and  faith  always  go  hand  in 
hand."  Meyer. 

Ver.  11.  From  the  east  and  west.  —  Referring 
oit  only  to  Gentiles,  but  to  the  more  distant  of  them, 


*  [The  English  palsy  is  evidently  derived  by  contraction 
from  the  Greek  TrapaAucm,  as  alms  from  e'AerjjUOtruvTj, 
throigh  the  medium  of  the  Latin.—  P.  S.] 


without  distinction  of  nationality,  Isa.  xlv.  6. — And 
shall  sit  down,  or  rather  recline  at  table,  according 
to  Oriental  fashion. — In  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  a 
symbolical  meaning  attached  to  this  feast  of  Messiah, 
as  portraying  the  blessedness  enjoyed  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Isa.  xxv.  6).  In  this  sense  Jesus  here  em 
ploys  the  simile,  which  He  afterward  expands,  as  in 
Luke  xiv.  7  ;  Matt.  xxii.  1 ;  xxvi.  29.  No  doubt 
those  around  Him  would  understand  the  term  in 
this  manner.  Meyer  remarks :  "  According  to  Jew 
ish  notions,  splendid  banquets  with  the  patriarchs 
formed  part  of  the  happiness  enjoyed  hi  Messiah's 
kingdom.  See  Berthold,  Christologie,  p.  196,  and 
Schottgen,  Hor.  ad  loc.  The  expression  is  employed 
in  a  figurative  sense  by  the  Lord  (although  His  Jew 
ish  hearers  would  probably  understand  it  literally)." 
This  last  clause  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  it  would 
scarcely  reflect  favorably  upon  the  wisdom  of  Christ. 
Meyer  very  properly  calls  attention  to  the  contrast 
between  this  promise  of  Jesus  and  the  pride  of  the 
Jews,  as  expressed  in  the  following  rabbinical  say 
ing  :  "  In  mundo  futuro  (dixit  Deus)  mensam  ingen- 
t^ii  vobis  sternam,  quod  Gentiles  videbunt  et  pudefi- 
ent:'1  Schottgen,  Hor. 

Ver.  1 2.  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom. 
— The  Jews  were  children  of  the  typical  kingdom, 
or  of  the  theocracy,  and  might  cherish  the  expecta 
tion  of  becoming  sons  of  the  real  kingdom — that  of 
heaven  (Rom.  ix.  5  ;  xi.  16).  The  expression,  king 
dom,  must  here  be  taken  generally,  as  embracing 
both  economies — the  promise  and  the  possession. 
The  term  u/or,  -,3 ,  indicates  relationship  either  in  a 
physical  or  moral  sense.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  refers  to  the  heirs  which  belong  to  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  to  those  to  whom  the  kingdom  belongs. 

Outer  darkness,  T  b  UKOTO?  rb  e  |  oi  T  e  p'o  v. — 
The  banqueting  hall  is  lit  up,  the  feast  is  served  in\the 
evening,  and  outside  is  utter  darkness.  So  Ju3as 
went  from  the  supper  of  the  Lord  into  the  dark  night, 
John  xiii.  30.  The  expression  is  here  used  in  a  compaf^ 
ative  sense.  They  are  cast  out  into  deeper,  nay,  into 
uttermost  darkness.  Just  as  the  feast  refers  to  salva 
tion  and  bliss  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  so  this  pic 
ture  of  night,  to  the  darkness  and  the  horrors  of 
judgment.  Hence  the  description  of  their  sufferings, 
6  K\av0/j.6s.  "  The  article  [which  is  omitted  in  the 
English  C.  V.]  indicates  that  it  is  the  well-known 
wretchedness  experienced  in  hell ;  comp.  xiii.  42,  50 ; 
xxii.  13  ;  xxiv.  51  ;  xxv.  80  ;  Luke  xiii.  28." 

Ver.  13.  In  the  self-same  hour. — Emphatical 
ly — as  soon  as  Jesus  had  spoken  the  word  :  comp. 
John  iv.  46.  In  this  case,  as  in  John  iv.,  and  in  the 
cure  of  the  daughter  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman, 
the  miracle  was  performed  by  the  Lord  at  a  distance 
from  the  subject  of  it  Several  critics  (Sender,  Seif- 
farth,  Strauss,  Weisse,  Gfrorer,  Baumgarteu-Crusius, 
Baur)  have  confounded  the  history  of  the  centurion 
of  Capernaum  with  that  of  the  royal  courtier  there 
(John  iv.  46).  But  this  were  completely  to  mistake 
the  different  characters  of  these  two  persons,  and 
their  marked  moral  peculiarities,  as  brought  out  in 
the  Gospels.  The  courtier  was  weak  in  the  faith, 
while  the  centurion  was  strong;  the  courtier  deemed 
the  presence  of  Christ  absolutely  necessary,  and  urged 
Him  to  come  down  to  his  house,  while  the  centurion 
regarded  the  word  of  command  sufficient.  Henca 
the  difference  of  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Lord. 
(Coinp.  Lange's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  646.) 
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DOCTP.INAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Th:°,  miracle. — The  Lord  confirmed  and  sealed 
His  ministry  and  prophetic  office  by  miracles.  The 
miracle  of  Hi*  person  is  revealed  in  His  miraculous 
works.  It  is  evident  that  the  Evangelist  here  groups 
together  various  miracles  of  the  Lord,  in  order  there 
by  to  exhibit  Him  as  the  Wonder-worker. 

Cm  the  conception  of  miracles  consult  the  works 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  Systems  of 
Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology ;  my  Life  of  Jesus, 
ii.  1,  258  ;  my  Philos.  Dogmatics,  467  ;  Jul.  Muller's 
dissertation :  De  miraculorum  Jesu  Christi  natura, 
L,  Marburg,  1839;  ii.,  Halle,  1841 ;  and  other  works 
quoted  by  Meyer,  p.  176.* 

In  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term,  every  man 
ifestation  of  Hod  is  a  miracle ;  and  He  does  wonders, 
because  He  is  wonderful.  As  the  self-existent  One, 
all  His  works  are  miraculous,  whether  in  creation  or 
in  providence  :  i.  e.,  He  manifests  Himself  as  the  Al 
mighty  Creator,  both  in  calling  forth  and  forming 
that  which  is  not,  and  in  destroying,  or  rather  trans 
forming,  tliat  which  is.  His  wondrous  deeds  are  de 
scribed  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  9  (Ps.  cxlviii.  5 ;  cxv.  3) ; — 
"  He  speaks,  and  it  is  done ;  He  commands,  and  it 
stands  fast;"  and  again,  in  Rom.  iv.  17:  "Who 
quickeneth  the  dead,  and  calleth  those  things  that  be 
not  as  though  they  were." — All  creation  is  a  wonder, 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  4  ;  Isa.  xl.  26.  All  His  administration  is 
wonderful,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  6 ;  Job  v.  9,  etc.  His  judg 
ments  for  the  deliverance  of  His  people  are  wonders, 
Ex.  xv.  6 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  15 ;  ix.  2.  So  are  His  lead 
ings  of  Israel,  Ps.  cv.  2  sqq.  Such  also  is  His  ad 
vent  as  Saviour,  Ps.  xcviii. — We  have  already  advert 
ed  to  the  second  or  inner  circle  of  wonders,  within 
the  first,  or  more  general.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
cature  and  of  history,  God  performs  special  miracles, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring,  of  judging,  and  of  deliv 
ering,  Ex.  xxxiv.  10 ;  Ps.  cv.  5 ;  Isa.  xxv.  1  ;  Dan. 
vL  27;  Acts  ii.  19.  But  these  new  miracles  are  in 
timately  connected  with  His  general  marvellous  deal 
ings.  As  the  Almighty  and  the  Creator,  He  performs 
the  more  general  miracles  of  His  power.  But  His 
special  miracles  are  the  manifestation  of  those  new 
and  higher  principles  which  break  through  and  over 
step  the  sphere  of  common  life,  and  introduce  a  new 
and  higher  order  of  things,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
kingdom  of.  God.  These  higher  miracles  appear 
alongside  of  His  word.  Hence  we  distinguish  in  this 
respect  between  miracles  of  the  word  (predictions, 
.prophecies)  and  miracles  of  deed  (Isa.  xliv.  7  ;  comp. 
ver.  2t>,  etc.)..  The  miracles  of  deed  confirm  those 
of  the  word,  and  distinguish  them  from  the  delu 
sive  predictions  of  false  prophets.  Similarly,  how 
ever,  the  miracles  of  the  word  confirm  those  of  deed, 
and  distinguish  them  from  the  tokens  of  magicians. 
— Under  the  New  Covenant,  the  distinction  between 
miracles  of  word  and  deed  merges  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  He  is  the  Wonderful  (Isa.  rx.  6),— the  per- 

•  [Comp.  also  E.  CH.  TRENCH:  Notes  on  the  Miracle*, 
Preliminary  Essay,  p.  9-81  (Araer.  ed.,  1856;  in  England 
this  useful  work  has  already  so ne  through  seven  editions); 
IIoKACK  lireHN'ELi.  (of  Hartford):  Nature  and  the,  /Super- 
iiutiini/  UK  together  constituting  the  on«  /System  of  God. 
New  York.  1S5S  (a  work  of  rare  power  and  genius),  especial 
ly  ch.  x  undxi.;  Dr.  THS.  II.  SKINNEK:  Miracle*,  the  Proof 
tfCki-ittianity.  New  York,  ISM  (in  the  Amcr.  Presbyt.  and 
Tlu-ol  l;,.v.  for  April,  l^iM.  p.  177  sqq.);  I'rof.  A.  Hovsr  of 
Newion  Centre:  The  Miracle*  of  Christ,  Boston,  Is'it;  and 
a  uinnlM-r  of  recent  dissertations  on  Miracles  called  forth  by 
the  "A,«*(///8  and  Jteriewn"  controversy,  especially  one  by 
Prof.  H.  I.  MAXS,.-.I.,  11.  I),  of  Oxford,  iu  the  "Ail*  to  faith? 
Lund,  and  Aew  York,  1852.-P.  S-] 


sonal,  the  highest,  the  absolute  Wonder, — becausi 
He  is  the  absolute  Principle  of  all  Life  manifested, 
the  Word  itself  in  outward  deed,  or  God  incarnatQ 
As  the  absolute  Wonder,  and  the  Principle  of  thai 
new  and  spiritual  era  which  is  destined  to  subdue  and 
transform  every  relationship  of  the  past,  He  cannot 
but  perform  miracles, — nay,  all  His  doings  are  mir 
aculous.  Himself  the  new  Creation,  He  performs  the 
highest  of  all  miracles — the  wonders  of  regeneration. 
These  were  introduced  and  attested  by  the  miracu 
lous  cures,  in  which  He  restored  the  mental  and  phys 
ical  constitution,  depressed  through  sin  below  the 
ordinary  healthy  level,  by  those  almighty  interposi 
tions  on  His  part,  which  we  designate  miracles  in  tho 
special  sense. 

In  general,  a  miracle  is  that  almighty  and  crea 
tive  action  of  God,  in  which  He  manifests  Himself  a* 
the  eternal,  self-existent,  and  wonderful  One.  Crea 
tion  is  the  miracle  of  deed,  which  is  interpreted  by 
the  word. 

But  within  this  general  sphere,  the  miracles  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  were,  so  to  speak,  announced 
and  prepared  by  the  special  miraculous  cycles  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  in  which  the  symbolical 
miracle  of  nature  appears.  Here  each  stage  of  na 
ture  prepares  for  a  higher  ;  which  in  turn  may  be  re 
garded  as  above  nature,  as  contrary  to  nature,  and  yet 
as  only  higJier  nature,  since  it  introduces  a  new  a"r.<? 
higher  principle  of  life,  into  the  existent  and  natura 
order  of  things.*  It  is  not  the  law  of  nature  whicl 
causes  the  principle  of  nature,  but  the  principle  of 
nature  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  law  of  nature. 
Each  lower  stage  prepares  for  a  new,  in  which  a  high 
er  principle  of  life  appears.  This  higher  sphere  may 
always  be  regarded  as  supernatural,  because  it  goea 
bey<?nd  the  former  stage,  and  even  as  in  a  sense  con 
trary  to  nature,  because  the  former  stage  becomes, 
so  to  speak,  the  pabulum  for  this  new  and  higher 
life  ;  while  in  reality  it  is  only  a  higher  manifesta 
tion  of  nature  which  unfolds  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  development  peculiar  to  itself. 

Thus  the  chemical  principle  appeared  as  a  miracle 
in  the  elementary  world,  as  introducing  a  new  and 
higher  life ;  similarly,  the  principle  of  crystallization 
is  a  miracle  with  reference  to  the  lower  principle  of 
chemical  affinity  ;  the  plant,  a  miracle  above  the  crys 
tal  ;  the  animal,  a  miracle  in  reference  to  the  plant ; 
and  man,  over  all  the  animal  world.  Lastly,  Christ, 
as  the  second  man,  the  God-Man,  is  a  miracle  above 
all  the  world  of  the  first  man,  who  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy  (1  Cor.  xv.). 

The  Lord  Jesus  would  have  been  an  absolute 
miracle  even  in  the  world  before  the  fall  of  Adam ; 
much  more  since,  instead  of  ascending  to  spirituality, 
man  has  through  sin  become  the  slave  of  the  flesh, 
and  thus  degraded  nature  below  its  proper  level 
Hence  Christ  is  not  only  a  higher  and  a  transforming 
principle  in  the  sphere  of  our  natural  world  ;  but,  ap 
pearing  among  sin-laden  men,  He  is  also  the  Judge, 
the  Redeemer,  and  the  Saviour. 

The  New  Testament  miracle,  then,  is  that  work 
ing  of  Christ  by  word  and  deed  which  springs  from 
the  new  principle  of  absolute  life  and  salvation,  and  ' 
manifests  itself  in  judgment  and  deliverance,  in  re« 
demption  and  transformation. 

*  [In  German :  "  Hier  1st  das  Wunder  der  wohlTtrmittfl- 
te,  i'd,,  i-iKiturtic/ie,  witlfrnaturliche  und  hohere  naturlicht 
Durchbruch  eines  nenen  hoheren  Leb.'iisprincips  durch  di« 
bereits  vorhamlene  gesetzmiissisre  Ordnung  dcr  Dinge." 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Lange's  style  in  tho  more  doo- 
trinal  and  philosophical  portions  of  his  Commentary.— P.  SJ 
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But,  as  the  advent  of  the  first  man  was  prepared  ' 
and  predicted  by  those  symbolical  miracles  of  the  va 
rious  stages  of  nature  that  gradually  ascended  toward 
man  as  their  climax,  so  was  the  miraculous  advent  of 
the  second  man  from  heaven — of  Christ,  the  Redeem 
er  and  Transformer  of  the  world — prepared  and  pre 
dicted  by  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
took  place  within  that  sphere  of  human  life  and  na 
ture,  which  sin  had  darkened.  These  were  essential 
ly  miracles  of  the  coming  regeneration,  or  of  the  ad 
vent  of  the  God-Man. 

In  the  symbolical  sphere  of  nature,  the  miracle 
appears,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  symbolical  deed  on 
the  part  of  God,  which  only  to  the  mind  of  him  who 
is  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  becomes  trans 
formed  into  a  miraculous  word.  It  is  otherwise  with 


in  the  sphere  of  the  ancient  theocracy.  Here  th« 
wondrous  deed  of  God,  and  the  human,  but  inspired 
word  of  prophecy,  which  in  its  bymbolic  import 
evokes  the  wondrous  deed,  go  hand  in  hand  (we 
might  almost  say,  in  a  harmonia  prcestabilita).  Last 
ly,  within  the  sphere  of  Christianity,  the  miracle,  aa 
deed,  flows  from  the  theanthropic  word  of  the  incar 
nate  Word.  In  general,  spiritual  regeneration  is  al 
ways  the  first,  and  is  afterward  followed  by  miraculoua 
cure,  or  transformation  of  nature,  though  in  individ 
ual  cases  that  order  may  seem  partly  reversed. 

We  may  sketch,  in  the  following  table,  the  miracle 
in  its  development  and  varied  manifestations  (general 
expression  for  miracles :  Bai/para,  0av^a<no,  irapet- 
8o£a,  miracula  ;  xbo  , 


(1)  tnj.ueToj',  TfK/xrjpioj'. 

(2)  Svvctfus. 

(3)  T*p«. 

(4)  rpyov. 

siffnum. 

virtus,  potenter  factum. 

ostentum,  portentum. 

factum,  opus. 

03  ,  nix  ,  rsta  . 

rniaa  ,  niiwa  . 

soia  . 

nxbsp  ,  etc. 

Prepared  sign  of  the  ap 
proaching  new   princi 

Supernatural    effect    of 
this  principle  on  its  ap 

Contra-natural  effect  of 
it,   as    compared  with 

Higher,  or  rather  highest 
naturalness.      Manifes 

ple  in  the  kingdom  of 

pearance. 

the  former  stage,  espe 

tation  of  the  new,  hea 

God. 

cially  in  the  fallen  con 

venly,  and  spiritual  na 

dition. 

ture. 

Definition  of 

The  17th  cent,  ; 

Augustine: 

Thomas  Aquinas: 

Quenstedt  : 

Nitzsch  : 

Portentum  uon  fit  contra 

Miraculum,  quod  fit  pra 

Miracula,  qua?  contra  vim 

Miracles    are    part   of   a 

naturarn,     sed     contra 

ter  ordinem   totius  na 

rebus  naturalibus  a  deo 

higher  order  of  things, 

quam  est  nota  natura. 

turae  creaice.  (Summa  i. 

inditam  cursumque  na- 

which,  however,  is  also 

(De   civitate   Dei,   xxi. 

quaest.  110,  art.  4.) 

turalem         emciuntur. 

nature.       (System    der 

8.) 

(Syil.  Theol.  p.  471.) 

Christl.  Lehre,  p.  85.) 

(Prevailing  view  in  the  Gos 
pel  by  Matthew.) 

(Prevailing  view  in  the  Gos 
pel  by  Luke.) 

(Prevailing  view  in  the  Gos 
pel  by  Mark.) 

(Prevailing  view  in  the  Gos 
pel  by  Jshii.) 

As  the  principle  of  all  principles,  Christ  is  the 
absolute  law  of  all  laws  of  nature  and  life.  Hence, 
(1)  There  was  preparation  for  Him.  As  all  nature 
tended  toward,  and  was  a  prediction  of,  man,  so  all 
humanity  tended  toward  Christ  and  is  fulfilled  and 
perfected  by  Him.  (2)  He  was  supernatural  in  ref- 
to  the  old  world  and  to  man's  ordinary  na 


ture — the  new  spiritual  man  from  heaven.  (3)  He 
was  contra-natural :  old  Adam  must  die,  and  the  old 
world  perish.  But  this  old  natural  life  becomes  in 
turn  the  substratum  and  the  element  for  a  new  spir 
itual  life.  (4)  He  is  natural  in  the  highest  sense. 
For  in  Him  is  all  nature  realized,  redeemed,  and  ad 
mitted  to  share  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God. — We  notice  the  same  features  in  His  mira 
cles.  (1)  There  is  the  preparation  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  those  who  receive,  or  else  by  the  affection  of  those 
who  intercede  for  others';  occasionally,  also,  believ 
ing  anticipation,  as  in  the  demoniacs ;  or  a  waiting 
for  the  Lord,  as  in  the  case  of  those  raised  from  the 
dead ;  while  no  miracles  are  performed  among  unbe- 

A.  Miracles  of  the  word  and  of  fulfilment. 


(1)  Miraculous  birth  ( 
life  in  the  world. 


F  Christ  to  a  spiritual  human 
He  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


2)  Christ  miraculously  attains  to  full  consciousness 
of  His  calling  as  the  Redeemer  at  His  baptism 
in  Jordan,  and  is  glorified  from  above.  He  has 
the  Holy  Spirit  aa  a  spiritual  power. 


1  lievers,  Matt.  xiii.  58.     (2)  They  are  supernatural— 

the  manifestation  of  the  almighty  and  saving  power 

j  of  the  God-Man.     (3)  In  a  sense  contra-natural,  aa 

|  putting  an  end  to  the  existing  state ;  as,  for  example, 

I  in  the  history  of  the  Gadurenes,  in  the  doom  of  the 

j  barren  fig-tree,  etc.     (4)  Natural  in  the  highest  sense 

(gradualness  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  Beth- 

!  saida,  use  of  natural  means):    presentation,  in  an 

outward  fact,  of  the  revival  of  inner  life. 

The  series  of  Old  Testament  miracles  opened,  in 
the  history  of  Abraham,  by  the  miracle  of  word  and 
of  initial  fulfilment  (the  wonderful  birth  of  Isaac), 
long  before  the  ordinary  miracles  of  deed  commenced 
with  the  life  of  Moses.  The  latter  were  in  the  first 
place  symbolical  miracles ;  they  next  became  mira 
cles  of  judgment  and  deliverance,  and  grew  into  mi 
racles  and  healing,  until,  in  the  predictions  of  th6 
prophets,  they  pointed  forward  to  the  period  of 
transformation. 

All  these  elements  appear  fully  defined  and  per 
fected  in  the  life  of  the  Lord. 

B.  Miracles  of  deed. 

(1)  The  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  is  the  regenera 

tion  of  humanity.  Hence  it  is  the  power  of  re 
generating,  of  awakening  (he  dead,  and  restoring 
the  sick.  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea.  Power  of 
the  spirit  over  nature. 

(2)  Glimpse  into  heaven.     Into  the  hearts  (Xatha- 

nael) ;  into  the  depths  (the  tribute  penny,  t.h« 
draught  of  fishes);  into  the  future  (the  colt). 
Miracles  of  judgment  and  deliverance.  Deliver 
ances  in  the  sphere  of  mind  and  of  nature.  Con 
versionst  ca-sting  out  of  evil  spirits.  Syniholica, 
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(8)  Transfiguration  of  the  Lord  on  the  Mount.  He 
reveals  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  shines  in  the  light 
of  the  Spirit. 

(4)  The  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  Transition  to  the 
second  and  heavenly  life  of  man.  Christ  is 
glorified  and  reigns  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 


(6)  Ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven :   Christ  rules  far 
and  near. 

(6)  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  His  dis 

ciples  :  He  sends  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(7)  Return  of  Christ  to  judgment. 


miracles  of  nature,  both  in  judgment  and  delir. 
erance.  ("Parallel  miracles.")  The  calming  oi 
the  storm. 

(3)  Miracles  of  transfiguration.     The  disciples  shan 

ing  the  heavenly  rapture.  The  marriage  at 
Cana.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multituda 
Jirt'ad  and  wine  in  the  kingdom  of  hcarcn. 

(4)  Christ  raising  the  dead.     New  spiritual  life.     Tha 

maid  on  her  death-bed.  The  young  man  in  the 
coffin.  Lazarus  in  the  grave.  Movement  in 
the  world  of  spirits  at  His  resurrection.  (Ma» 
thew.) 

(5)  Miraculous  cures  at  a  distance. 

(6)  Anointing  of  Hia  people ;  of  believing  humanity. 

Speaking  with  new  tongues.  Spread  of  His 
wondrous  power  in  the  life  of  Christianity. 

(7)  The  withered  fig-tree.     The  Apostles  sent  into  all 

the  world. 


Lastly,  we  remark,  that  Christianity  itself  shares  '  extended  not  only  to  those  who  were  near,  but  also 


these  characteristics  of  the  miraculous  life  and  work 
ing  of  the  Lord.  For,  1.  Being  the  religion  of  histo 
ry,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  all 
history,  there  has  been  due  preparation  for  it  in  the 
course  of  history.  2.  It  is  supernatural;  being  di 
rectly  from  heaven,  and  entirely  new.  3.  It  is  con 
tra-natural  ;  dooming  sin  and  the  world  to  death  in 
its  progress,  and  making  use  of  natural  life  only  as 
the  element  of  a  higher  life.  4.  Yet  this  miracle  is 
only  the  highest  naturalness ;  being  the  religion  of 
true  spiritual  life,  which  leads  to  the  transformation 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  ha'nd,  all  the  effects  of 
Christianity  may  be  arranged  into  miracles  of  forma 
tion  (regeneration),  and  miracles  of  deed  (the  healing 
of  the  cosmos),  until  the  goal  shall  be  reached  in  the 
transformation  of  the  world. 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Lord  had  dis 
played  the  full  riches  of  spiritual  life.  He  preached 
as  one  who  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 
This  became  evident  immediately  on  His  descent 
from  the  high  pulpit,  by  the  miracles  which  He  per 
formed.  In  the  mind  of  the  Evangelists,  these  mir 
acles,  however  different,  are  connected,  and  form  a 
higher  unity,  although  their  historical  succession  is 
never  overlooked.  But  the  cure  of  Peter's  mother- 
in-law,  and  of  the  great  multitude  of  sick  persons, 
especially  demoniacs,  belongs  to  a  former  period,  as 
has  already  been  stated.  All  the  other  miracles 
were  performed  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  stay 
in  Capernaum.  The  interrupted  journey  to  Gadara 
is  their  centre. 

But  just  as  the  utterances  on  the  Mount  were  Di 
vine  deeds,  so  these  deeds  by  which  the  Great  Pro 
phet  confirms  His  word  are  also  oracles  of  God, — 
i.  e.,  Divine  deeds  which  serve  as  symbols  of  the  in 
finite  truth  and  grace,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Gos 
pel  to  save. 

It  is  significant  that  the  miraculous  cures  of  Je 
sus  began  with  that  of  leprosy.  This  cure  marks 
the  new  era  in  life,  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
marked  that  in  doctrine.  According  to  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  he  who  touched  a  leper  became  unclean. 
Jesus  touches  the  leper,  and  not  only  remains  clean 
Himself,  but  by  His  touch  cleanses  the  leper. — Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  second  miracle.  It  consists 
In  help  giveu  to  a  Gentile,  and  that  on  the  strength 
of  a  faith  which  is  declared  to  surpass  that  of  the 
Jews.  If  hi  the  former  case  the  cure  was  effected 


to  the  Gentiles  at  a  distance. — Next,  we  have  the 
miraculous  cure  of  Peter's  mother-in-law — in  contra 
distinction  to  the  low  estimate  of  woman  in  the  old 
world.  He  takes  her  by  the  hand,  and,  being  re 
stored,  she  serves  Him. — Jesus  has  now  to  cope  with 
the  whole  weight  of  demoniacal  suffering  in  and 
around  Capernaum  ;  but  He  proves  equal  to  the  load, 
and  removes  it. — Here  we  reach  the  period  of  His 
journey  to  Gadara,  during  which  the  Lord,  by  a  dif 
ferent  mode  of  treatment,  restored  two  of  His  pro 
fessing  disciples  from  their  spiritual  disease — enthu 
siasm  in  the  one  case,  and  slowness  of  faith  in  the 
other* — The  Lord  next  appeases  the  storm  at  sea, 
and,  with  it,  the  storm  of  anxiety  in  the  souls  of  Hia 
disciples ; — on  the  eastern  shore,  in  the  land  of  the 
Gadarenes,  He  performs  the  cure  of  two  demoniacs 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  whole  district.  But 
this  miracle  diffused  greater  terror  among  the  Gada- 
renes  than  the  demoniacs  had  ever  done.  The  ban 
ishment  of  Jesus  from  that  territory,  consequent  on 
this  cure,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  formal  rejec 
tion  of  the  Lord.  Orthodox  Israel  expelled  Jesus 
for  the  sake  of  a  herd  of  swine.  No  better  fate 
awaits  Him  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  The 
healing  of  one  afflicted  with  the  palsy,  whose  faith 
had  overcome  all  obstacles  intervening  between 
Christ  and  him,  served  as  the  occasion  of  stirring  up 
the  enmity  of  the  scribes,  who  denounced  as  blasphe 
my  His  forgiving  of  sin.  Among  these  miracles, 
Matthew  introduces  his  own  calling.  A  wonder  of 
grace  this,  not  less  than  the  others,  that  a  publican, 
one  excommunicated,  should  be  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship.  If  the  Pharisees  found  fault  because  He  ate 
with  the  publicans  and  sinners,  the  disciples  of  John 
objected  on  the  ground  that  His  disciples  fasted  not, 
as  they  and  the  Pharisees  did.  The  former  cavil  the 
Lord  rebutted  by  reminding  the  Pharisees  of  the 
contrast  between  sacrifice  and  mercy ;  the  latter,  by 
pointing  out  that  between  the  marriage  and  fasting, 
the  new  wine  and  the  old  bottles.  Then  for  the 
first  time  the  Lord  raised  the  dead,  restoring  tho 
daughter  of  Jairus  from  the  death-bed  to  life ;  the 
cure  of  the  woman  afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood 
being  introduced  by  the  way.  Next,  two  blind  men 
recovered  their  sight,  on  the  distinct  profession  of 
their  faith  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  (the  Son  of 
David). — We  regard  it  as  a  further  progress  in  these 
miracles  when  He  heals  the  dumb  demoniac;  and 


by  touch,  it  now  takes  place  at  a  distance ;   thus  I  the  word  of  His  power  at  the  same  tune  reveals  and 
symbolizing  that  the  influence  of  the  blessed  Saviour  i  removes  the  cause  of  his  affliction.    After  all  these 
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miracles,  the  Pharisees  begin  to  revile  Him,  and  to 
say,  that  "  He  cast  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  the 
devils."  These  were  the  very  worst  devils  with 
whom  Christ  had  to  contend.  The  blind  receive 
their  sight,  but  they  who  see  become  blind ;  the  pos 
sessed  recover,  but  those  who  administered  healing 
in  Israel  are  cast  into  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Christ 
now  passes  victoriously  from  His  prophetic  to  His 
royal  administration,  which  commences  with  the 
mission  of  His  Apostles. 

2.  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  significantly 
the  series  of  miracles  in  Matthew  opens  with  the  re 
covery  of  a  leper.  Another  point  deserves  notice.  The 
Old  Testament  provided  no  remedy  for  the  leper,  nor 
was  he  tolerated  in  the  congregation.  His  disease 
was  treated  like  sin ;  he  was  banished  from  the  camp ; 
and  whosoever  touched  him,  shared  for  a  time  that 
banishment.  Levitical  impurities,  such  as  touching 
the  dead,  ceased  after  a  certain  period  had  elapsed  ; 
but  the  leper  was  excluded  for  an  indefinite  time — 
perhaps  for  ever.  Their  only  hope  of  restoration  to 
the  Church  lay  in  their  recovery.  Meantime  the  leper 
was  left  to  the  mercy  of  God.  In  this  respect  the 
arrangements  of  the  synagogue  were,  as  we  have 
shown,  less  strict  than  those  of  the  temple.  In  the 
Old  Church,  to  touch  an  unclean  person,  rendered  un 
clean  ;  Christ,  the  Founder  of  the  New  Church, 
cleansed  the  leper  by  touching  him.  There  is  a  for 
mal  disannulling  of  the  old  arrangement  in  this 
stretching  forth  of  the  hand  and  touching  the  leper, 
and  in  the  words — "  I  will,  be  thou  clean  !  "  And 
yet  the  two  institutions  agree  in  spirit,  for  it  is  the 
object  of  both  to  exhibit  the  Church  pure  and  unspot 
ted.  But  what  the  Old  Covenant  could  not  bestow, 
the  Lord  vouchsafed.  The  Old  Covenant  could  only 
distinguish,  but  not  separate,  between  sin  and  mis 
ery.  This  the  Lord  accomplished.  From  the  mo 
ment  He  touched  the  leper  with  His  finger,  suffering 
became  hallowed,  and  the  Lord  entered  into  full  fel 
lowship  with  it.  From  that  moment  until  His  death  | 
on  the  cross,  Christ  remained  in  continuous  fellow-  | 
ship  with  the  suffering  of  the  world.  True,  it  seems 
as  if  His  contact  with  the  leper  had  not  led  to  any 
immediate  suffering  ;  but  from  the  narrative  in  Luke 
we  gather  that  such  was  the  case.  The  leper  related 
what  Jesus  had  done  for  him,  and  traditionalism  may 
have  pronounced  the  Lord  unclean.  On  this  account 
He  retired  for  a  time  into  the  wilderness,  thence  to 
issue  to  fresh  manifestations  of  His  miraculous  pow 
er.  If  the  first  miracle  presented  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  old  order  of  things,  the  second  was  still  more 
remarkable  as  being  performed  on  the  heathen  slave 
of  a  heathen  household.  True,  the  attachment  of 
the  centurion  to  the  synagogue  formed  a  kind  of  in 
termediate  link  of  connection ;  but  Matthew  passes 
over  this  circumstance  as  apparently  secondary,  in 
view  of  the  grand  motive  influencing  the  Lord — the 
faith  of  the  centurion.  Viewed  in  their  combination, 
the  two  miracles  show  that  infinite  mercy  reaches  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  and  extends  to  the  ut 
most  bounds  of  the  earth — its  only  conditions  being 
personal  need  and  believing  trust. 

8.  The  acknowledgment  of  proselytes  of  the  gate 
may  be  regarded  as  a  victory  of  the  genuine  theo 
cratic  spirit  over  Pharisaism,  which  at  an  earlier  pe 
riod  had  been  typified  in  the  construction  of  a  "  court 
of  the  Gentiles  "  in  the  second  temple.  It  was  not  a 
new  arrangement,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  patriarchs,  in  room  of  the  rigor  of  le- 
galism.  The  synagogue  and  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
were  the  gates  by  which  the  heathen  might  enter  the 


Jewish  Church ;  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  formed 
the  intermediate  link  between  heathenism  and  tho 
theocracy.  Thus  the  way  was  opened  for  the  Gos 
pel.  As  instances  of  the  religious  movement  among 
soldiers  at  that  tune,  we  mention  not  merely  the  three 
centurions  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts,  but 
also  the  soldiers  who  resorted  to  John  the  Baptist, 
Luke  iii.  14. 

4.  The  judgment  of  outer  darkness  referred  to  the 
severest  dispensations  upon  earth,  and  in  Hades ;  al- . 
though  there  is  some  difference  between  it  and  the 
final  judgment  of  hell-fire,  Matt.  xxv. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PBACTICAL. 

The  miracles  of  the  Lord,  as  confirming  His  pro 
phetical  word. — Christ  the  Great  Prophet  in  word 
and  deed. — The  words  of  the  Lord  effectual  as  Divine 
deeds ;  and  the  deeds  of  the  Lord  also  a  word  from 
heaven. — The  miracles  of  Jesus  in  their  blessed  im 
port:  1.  As  witnessing  to  His  Gospel;  2.  as  worka 
of  love ;  3.  as  seals  of  His  power ;  4.  as  manifesta 
tions  of  the  liberty  of  the  New  Covenant ;  5.  as  raya 
of  His  Divine  glory. — The  word  of  the  Lord  inspir 
ing  poor  fallen  man  with  fresh  courage:  1.  Even  the 
leper  may  now  hope  for  deliverance ;  2.  he  presses 
forward  among  the  people  ;  3.  he  casts  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Lord,  as  if  he  entered  into  the  most  holy 
place ;  4.  his  prayer  implies  the  conviction  that  there 
was  help  even  for  him. — The  healing  of  the  leper  a 
sign  of  hope  to  the  world  :  1.  The  Lord  can  restore 
even  where  a  case  seems  desperate ;  2.  He  is  willing 
to  do  it ;  3.   He  does  it  by  entering  into  fellowship 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  world  ;  4.  by  His  suffering 
He  takes  away  ours ;  5.  He  separates  between  sin 
ar,d  its  counterpart,  misery ;  thus   taking  away  the 
strength  of  sin. — The  Lord  is  able  also  to  heal  the 
leprosy  of  the  inner  man. — The  power  of  death  con 
quered  by  that  of  life. — The  purity  of  love  removing 
the  impurity  of  misery. — The  Lord  of  glory  in  con 
tact  with  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  world. — Tho 
glory  of  the  Lord,  as  appearing  in  His  mode  of  gram> 
ing  deliverance :  1.  He  quickly  hears ;  2.  He  briefly 
speaks  :  "  I  will !  "  3.  He  sovereignly  stretches  forth 
His  hand. — "  Tell  no  man,  but  show  thyself  to  the 
priest."     True   reticence  and    proper   publicity  of 
our    recovery.  —  "  Show  thyself  to    the    priest :  " 
or,  how  the   Lord  honors  the  Old  Dispensation  at 
the  very  moment  when  He  founds  the  New. — Faith, 
whether   obtrusive  in  its  entreaties,  or   retiring  in 
its  complaints  and    prayer,  is  always  the  same    in 
its  nature. — The  centurion  of  Capernaum  a  model  of 
believing  confidence :  1.  In  his  earnest  entreaty ;  2. 
in  his  cordial  affection ;  3.  hi  his  unfeigned  humility ; 
4.  in  the  peculiar  shape  in  which  his  profession  of 
Christ  appeared. — Faith  always  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  compassion. — Faith  with  its  power  of  interces 
sion. — Humility  the  crown  of  faith:    1.  It  springs 
from   faith;  2.    it   rests  upon   faith,   purifying  and 
quickening  it ;  3.  it  manifests  itself  hi  the  surrender 
of  every  claim,  and  in  firm  confidence  while  praying. 
— The  distinguishing  excellences  of  the  centurion's 
faith  :  1.  Humility,  by  which  his  military  rank  in  tho 
world  gave  place  to  conscious  poverty  before  the 
Lord;    2.  trustfulness, — his   outward  circumstances 
and  position  serving  as  a  testimony  to  the  glory  of   • 
the  Lord.— The  pious  household.— The  faith  of  tha 
centurion  and  that  in  Israel. — The  faith  of  the  cen 
turion  foreshadowing  the  bringing  in  of  the  Gentiles. 
— The  guests  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  gathered. 
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from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the  children 
of  the  kingdom. — The  great  transformation  of  near 
andyiiJ*  in  the  kingdom  of  God:  1.  In  the  course  of 
history  :  a.  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  b.  at  the  time  of 
the  migration  of  nations ;  c.  at  the  time  of  the  Ref 
ormation.  2.  Its  inner  lesson :  a.  the  penitent  sin 
ner,  who  relinquishes  every  claim,  hears  the  call  of 
mercy  afar  off;  6.  the  least  appearance  of  self-right 
eousness  obstructs  our  view  of  the  light  of  salvation, 
however  near. — The  banqueting  room  lit  up,  and 
outer  darkness. — To  be  cast  into  outer  darkness  im 
plies, — 1.  the  darkness  of  final  judgment,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ; 
2.  the  society  of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs ;  3.  sorrow  and  shame,  in 
opposition  to  eternal  blessedness. — The  flirec  heathen 
centurions  compared  with  the  wise  men  from  the 
East. — "  I  will  come  and  heal  him." — Jesus  is  willing 
to  come  and  heal  the  Gentiles. — Jesus  is  able  to  bless 
the  Gentiles,  even  at  a  distance. — "  In  the  self-same 
hour ; "  or,  the  Lord  sends  help  at  the  right  mo 
ment. — The  hour  of  grace. — Loving  zeal  a  character 
istic  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  The  servant  obey 
ing  his  master  from  attachment  and  devotedness ;  or, 
Christianity  in  the  domestic  circle  and  in  civil  soci 
ety.  2.  The  centurion  serving  his  subordinate  from 
esteem  and  compassion  ;  or,  Christian  philanthropy. 
8.  Christ  serving  both ;  or,  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

Starke : —  Qaesnel :  Ministers  must  ofttimes  con 
descend  to  those  who  are  ha  misery,  visit  them  in 
their  sorrow,  and  point  them  for  relief  to  the  word 
of  God,  Acts  viii.  30. — A  blessing  ever  attaches-  to  our 
following  Jesus,  ch.  xix.  27;  Luke  viii.  43. — Majus: 
If  we  have  tasted  Christ,  the  Bread  of  life,  we  shall 
always  hunger  after  it,  and  follow  Him,  ch.  v.  6  ;  Isa. 
lv.  1. — Zeisius :  Outward  leprosy  a  type  of  original 
Bin,  or  of  spiritual  leprosy,  Ps.  li.  7  ;  Isa.  i.  6. — Bodi 
ly  affliction  often  the  occasion  of  leading  us  to  Christ. 
0  blessed  sorrow !  1  Pet.  iv.  1  ;  Jer.  xxx.  11. — The 
whole  world  a  vast  sick-ward. — A  Christian  must  not 
insist  on  anything  in  prayer,  ch.  xxvi.  39. — Zeisius  : 
The  surest  and  most  effectual  means  in  all  our  sor 
rows,  is  recourse  to  prayer,  Dan.  ix.  8,  4  ;  ch.  xv.  25. 
— Quesncl:  Let  us  not  despise  even  the  greatest  sin 
ners,  nor  avoid  meeting  them,  provided  we  beware  of 
infection,  Gal.  vi.  1  ;  James  v.  19,  20.—£ibl.  Tub.  : 
Jesus  can  and  will  deliver  us  in  our  most  grievous 
afflictions,  and  where  all  human  means  were  in  vain, 
Ps.  vi.  9,  10. — Majus :  The  word  of  Christ  ia  an  ef 
fectual  remedy  for  curing  spiritual  leprosy,  John  xv. 
8. — The  most  acceptable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  been  restored,  is  new  obedience,  John  v. 
14  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  15. — We  are  bound  publicly  to  ac 


knowledge  the  goodness  of  God,  Rom.  v.  11  ;  Pa, 
xxvi. —  The  centurion,  a  soldier,  a  heathen,  and  a  su 
perior,  cares  for  his  subordinates,  and  prays  for  hU 
servant,  is  humble,  and  believes  in  Christ.  Go  thon 
and  do  likewise.  Rom.  xv.  4  ;  1  Cor.  x.  11  ;  Bibl. 
Tub. — Let  us  not  despair  of  the  conversion  of  any 
man,  in  any  condition  of  life. — What  too  frequently 
military  men  are  not,  and  what  they  should  be. —  Osi> 
ander:  A  genuine  Christian  will  plead  with  Jesus  not 
only  for  his  own  wants,  but  also  for  those  of  hii 
neighbor. — The  cross  is  sent  even  to  pious  families, 
and  sometimes  to  the  best  members  of  them. — "  Thu 
Lord  is  near  to  all  that  call  upon  Him,"  Ps.  cxlv.  18, 
19  ;  vi.  10.— Lord  Jesus,  speak  the  word  only  !— We 
admire  riches,  beauty,  power,  or  art ;  but  Christ  ad 
mires  faith. — All  men  have  not  faith,  2  Thess.  iii.  2. 
—  Osiander :  Ofttimes  we  find  more  faith  with  soldiers 
and  worldly  persons  than  in  many  who  pretend  to  be 
saints. — Lutlier :  Faith  is  not  confined  to  time,  place, 
or  condition.  God  has  had  a  people  at  a  time  when 
it  was  little  thought,  in  places  where  we  should  not 
have  expected  to  find  them,  and  among  persons  whom 
we  should  not  have  imagined  to  be  His. — Majus :  Be 
lievers  under  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  all 
the  same  doctrine,  the  same  faith,  the  same  kingdom, 
and  the  same  glory,  Heb.  xiii.  8  ;  Acts  xv.  11. — The 
rejection  of  the  Jews  caused  by  their  unbelief,  Rom. 
xi.  20  ;  Isa.  liii.  1 ;  vi.  9  ;  Deut.  ix.  23.— Lo,  the  chil 
dren  who  trust  in  external  service,  in  the  temple,  and 
in  the  possession  of  gifts,  are  condemned ;  while 
strangers  who  are  sincere  in  the  faith  are  received : 
Isa.  ii.  4,  etc. — The  more  light  and  grace  we  have  re 
jected,  the  greater  will  be  the  condemnation  and 
darkness  awarded  us. — Blessedness  of  intercession, 
James  v.  18  ;  2  Kings  xix.  34  ;  Jer.  xxix.  7. — The 
stronger  our  faith,  the  less  will  God  refuse  us,  espe 
cially  in  spiritual  requests. — True  faith  the  source  of 
all  other  gifts.  Quesnel. 

Gerlach : — Luther  (Randglosse)  :  Faith  does  uot 
kn<?w,  it  trusts  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Faith  over  says, 
If  Thou  wilt ;  not,  if  Thou  canst. — Weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth :  the  former  perhaps  the  expres 
sion  of  softer,  the  latter  of  bolder,  characters. 

Heubner : — Jesus  can  and  will  deliver. — Jesus  is 
willing  to  come  under  our  roof,  although  we  be  un 
worthy  of  it. — The  kingdom  of  heaven  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  children  of  God  from  among  all  nationa 
and  from  all  climes.— The  power  of  a  living  faith  in 
Christ:  1.  Its  character.     Faith  cleanses  from  sin, 
makes  holy,  and  induces  us  to  procure  help  for  others 
[  by  leading  them  to  Christ.     2.  Inferences :  Beware 
I  of  unbelief,  but  strive  after  true  faith. — All  men  are 
•  equal  before  the  Lord  Jesus. 


The  ditease  in  the  family  ;  the  disease*  in  the  city.     Salvation  spreading  from  the  household  of  Peter,  or  th« 
dwelling  of  the  Lord  (the  Church),  into  the  city. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  14-17. 

14  And  when  Jesus  was  [had]  come  into  Peter's  house,  he  saw  his  wife's  mother  laii 

15  and  sick  of  a  fever.     And  he  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her:  and  she  aroso, 

16  and  ministered  unto  them  [him].1     When  the  even  [evening]  wag  come,  they  brought 
unto  him  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils :  af*d  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  [a] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 


1 7  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick :  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
Esaias  [Isaiah]  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  [bore]  ouf 
sicknesses. 

>  Ver.  15.— AuT<j5  is  better  supported  than  the  reading  of  the  tea-t.  rec.  auTo?s. 
Ver.  16.— [All  the  older  E.  V.,  also  that  of  llheinis,  correctly  render  Adyy  :  with  a  tcord,  Wlcl.  bi  vord.— P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  accounts  in  Mark  and  Luke  confirm  the  state 
ment,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  Lord 
restored  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter,  a  large  number 
of  demoniacs  in  Capernaum  were  healed.  Chrono- 
logicaJly  speaking,  the  event  took  place  during  the 
residence  of  the  Lord  at  Capernaum,  previous  to  His 
first  journey  into  Galilee,  and  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  statement  of  Luke,  that  Christ  rebuked 
the  disease,  implies  no  contradiction.  The  healing 
word  of  Christ  is  omitted  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
while  Luke  omits  to  mention  that  He  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  lifted  her  up.  Lastly,  according  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  cure  was  performed  on  the  in 
tercession  of  the  members  of  the  family,  —  the  sick 
person  herself  being  unable  to  entreat  help.  From 
the  circumstance  that  Jesus  rebuked  the  fever,  we 
gather  that  her  disease  was  somehow  connected  with 
the  sufferings  resulting  from  demoniacal  possessions 
then  prevailing  in  the  town. 

Ver.  14.  Into  the  house  of  Peter.  —  Accord 
ing  to  John  i.  44,  Peter  and  Andrew,  as  well  as 
Philip,  were  natives  of  Bethsaida.  Afterward,  Peter, 
and  probably  Andrew  (ch.  iv.  18),  had  settled  in  Ca 
pernaum,  —  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  fish 
eries,  and  partly  from  his  connection  by  marriage 
with  the  place.  The  marriage  of  Peter  is  also  re 
ferred  to  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome 
was  a  married  man.  Legend  has  it  that  her  name 
was  Perpetua,  or  Concordia  ;  and  that  her  husband 
accompanied  her  on  her  way  to  martyrdom  in  Rome. 
Tjuir  daughter  was  called  Petronella.  (Clement  of 
Alexandria.)* 

Ver.  15.  She  ministered  unto  Him,  8t7j«<(- 
v  e  i  .  —  This  refers  particularly  to  waiting  at  table  and 
serving,  as  an  evidence  of  her  perfect  recovery. 

Ver.  16.  It  was  a  time  when  there  was  in  Caper 
naum  a  deep  stirring  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Lord  — 
the  evening  of  a  great  day  —  when  this  general  long 
ing  seems  to  have  seized  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
and  they  brought  unto  Him  their  sick,  especially 
those  who  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  laid  them 
down  at  the  door  of  His  house.  On  demoniacal  pos 
sessions  compare  the  remarks  to  Matt.  iv.  24. 

Ver.  17.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.—  A  refe 
rence  to  Isa.  liii.  4:  Our  diseases  (M^JJ)  ha*  He 
borne  (  X'i>3  ),  and  our  sorrows  (SirrjXSE)  He  has 


*  [St.  Jerome,  in  the  interest  of  monastic  celibacy,  infers 
that  the  wife  of  Peter  was  dead  at  the  time,  from  the  fact 
that  her  mother,  when  cured,  waited  on  I  he  taHe.  Arch 
bishop  Kenrick  (Notes  on  the  four  Gospels)  seems  to  ap 
prove  of  tli  s  Inference.  But  the  ministering  of  the  mother 
Is  here  evidently  mentioned  to  show  her  complete  recovery 
»nd  her  love  and  gratitude  for  it  In  the  natural  order  a 
long  convalescence  follows  the  cure  of  a  fever  before  health 
returns.  Moreover  St.  Paul  many  years  after  this  occur 
rence  (A.  1).  57)  refers  to  Peter's  wife  as  living  and  accom- 

r  riving  her  husband  on  his  missionary  journeys,  1  Cor.  ix. 
The  Prot.  V.  correctly  translates  <x5e\0?)j/  7  v  v  a.  1  K  a.  , 
"a  sister  a  wife'"  (Tynd.  and  Cranmer:  "a  sister  to  -wife,;" 
Gen.:  "a  u-if*  bein-'a  sister  ");  while  the  li.  C.  V.  has:  "a 
wtman  »  sister.1'—  P.  8.] 


taken  on  Himself  (  nbrO).  In  the  Sept.  mere  fit*, 
ly  :  TOS  if/Uiprlat  T//UO>*'  <pfpf,  xai  itfoi  r]/j.wi>  oSurarai. 
— The  Evangelist  quotes  from  the  original ;  but  hi 
strict  accordance  with  its  meaning,  as  Olshausen  and 
others  rightly  remark,  though  Meyer  denies  it.  It  ia 
true  that  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Messiah  is  rep 
resented  as  bearing  and  expiating  our  sins.  But  our 
diseases  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  sin  on  the 
one,  and  death  on  the  other  hand ;  while  the  suffer 
ing  of  Christ  depends  on  His  taking  on  Himself  our 
sufferings,  which  again  is  connected  with  His  carry 
ing  them  away.  We  must  not,  however,  go  so  far 
as  Olshausen,  and  speak  of  spiritual  exhaustion  on 
the  part  of  Christ.  Meyer  and  von  Ammon  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  when  healing  those  who 
were  diseased,  Christ  entered  into  and  shared  their 
suiferings, — a  circumstance  evident  from  the  narra 
tive  in  Mark  v.  30  (showing  that  He  felt  the  going 
out  of  virtue  from  Hun),  as  also  from  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Lazarus.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  the 
Lord  had  to  contend  with  the  concentrated  sorrow 
and  sickness  of  the  whole  city,  and  that  on  the  eve 
ning  of  a  laborious  day.  For  this  labor  and  contest 
of  the  Lord,  the  Evangelist  can  find  no  more  apt  de 
scription  than  by  quoting  the  passage  from  Isaiah 
Christ  takes  away  disease,  in  token  of  His  removing 
its  root,  sin,  by  taking  upon  Himself  death  as  the 
full  wages  and  the  full  burden  of  sin. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  afflicted  family  and  the  afflicted  city,  both 
highly  privileged  by  the  presence  and  grace  of  Christ. 
Significant    connection    between    them  :     salvation 
spreading  from  the  house  to  the  city. 

2.  The  Evangelist  gives  us  here  the  key  to  the 
mystery  of  Christ's  atoning  death.     By  His  fellow- 
suffering  with  our  diseases,  He  gradually  descended 
into  the  unfathomable  depth  of  His  full  sympathy 
with  our  death.     Hence  His  miracles  of  healing  par 
took  of  the  nature  of  atoning  suffering,  and  prepared 
for  it.     Accordingly,  as  He  suffered  in  all  He  did,  so 
His  suffering  and  death  crowned  and  completed  all 
He  had  done.     His  active  and  passive  obedience  are 
most  closely  connected.     But  as  in  His  fellow -suffer 
ing  He  took  away  the  sting  of  suffering  by  taking 
away  sin  and  awakening  faith,  so  also  has  He  swal 
lowed  up  death  in  victory  by  discharging  the  debt  of 
sin  in  His  vicarious  death,  finishing  the  work  of  re 
demption,   and   introducing  justifying  faith.     Such, 
then,  was  our  reconciliation.     In  virtue  of  His  per 
fect  fellow-suffering,  He  submitted  to  the  death  due 
to  us ;  by  His  perfect  surrender  to  God,  He  became 
our  reconciliation,  even  as  by  His  communication  of 
grace  He  wrought  in  us  faith  hi  the  mercy  of  God 
and  in  the  imputation  to  us  of  His  sacrificial  service. 
His  miracles  form  the  introduction   and   the  com* 
mencement  of  His  reconciliation.     Comp.  1  Pet  ii. 


24. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
The  cross  ha  the  family. — The  family  and  tut 
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town,  as  ti  household  an<l  a  city  of  the  Lord. — How 
Christianity  elevated  woman. — Christ  and  His  people 
by  turns  engaged  in  the  service  of  love.  1.  He 
serves  them;  2.  they  serve  Him. — Rapid  change 
produced  in  the  house  by  the  interposition  of  Christ: 
1.  One  laid  down  by  fever,  an  active  hostess ;  2.  an 
anxious  family,  a  festive  circle;  3.  the  Lord  a  physi 
cian,  the  Lord  a  king;  4.  the  house  an  hospital,  the 
house  a  church. — The  right  mode  of  celebrating  our 
recovery. — From  the  church,  salvation  spreads  to  the 
city. — Glorious  evening  of  power  and  grace. — The 
morbid  sympathy  of  man,  and  the  healing  sympathy 
of  the  Lord.  1.  With  reference  to  the  former, — 
a.  disease  itself  appears  in  morbid  and  irresistible 
sympathy ;  b.  morbid  sympathy  increases  disease  and 
pestilence ;  c.  at  best,  it  leads  to  excitement  and  run 
ning  to  the  Lord,  while  not  a  -few  are  unprepared 
and  unready.  2.  The  sympathy  of  Christ :  a.  Its 
Divine  power  resists  all  sinful  influences,  especially 
cowardice  and  despair;  b.  it  penetrates  into,  and 
lights  up,  the  lowest  depths  of  misery ;  c.  it  conquers 


and  removes  the  sufferings  of  man. —  The  anfferingt 

of  Christ  in  His  miraculous  cures,  pointing  to  th« 

|  great  miraculous  cure  by  His  sufferings  on  l/ie  crost 

;  — Jesus  has  taken  upon  Him  the  diseases  of  mar 

'  also. — The  wards  where  those  mentally  afflicted  arc 

confined,  belong  also  to  the  Lord. — The  sceptre  of 

Christ's  triumph  extends  even  over  the  cursed  rcalnr 

of  demons. — The  apparent  strength  of  despair,  ana 

the  Divine  strength  of  perfect  confidence. — Solemn 

night-seasons:  1.  The  night  of  suffering ;  '2.  the  night 

of  repentance ;  3.  the  night  of  death. 

Starke: — If  we  recover  from  disease,  it  is  our 

duty  to  thank  God,  and  all  the  more  zealously  tc 

1  serve  Christ  and  our  neighbor. — Let  each  bear  an- 

j  other's    burden,   Gal.   vi.   2. — Zewius: — Above  all, 

|  learn  that  sin  is  the  root  of  all  disease,  and  that  by 

true  repentance  thou  mayest  be  set  free  from  it. — 

To  visit,  to  comfort,  to  refresh,  and  to  serve  those 

j  who  are  laid  on  beds  of  sickness,  Isa.  xxxviiL  1,  4, 

|  5;  Ecclesiast.  vii.  2, 4. — Gosaner: — To  come,  to  see, 

!  and  to  heal  is  here  one. 


m. 

Miraculous  works  of  Jesus  on  His  missionary  journey :  The  troubled  disciples — the  troubled  sea. 

CHAPTER  VIII.  18-27. 

Ch.  viii,  23-27,  the  Gospel  for  the  4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.— Parallels :  Mark  iv.  85^1 ;  Luke  via. 

22-25;  ix.  57-60.) 


18  Now,  when  Jesus  saw  great  multitudes1  about  him,  he  gave  commandment  to  de- 

19  part  unto  the  other  side.     And  a  certain  scribe  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  I  will 

20  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.     And  Jesus   saith  unto  him,  The  foxes  have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; s  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 

21  his  head.     And  another  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and 

22  bury  my  father.     But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Follow  me ;  and  let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead. 

23  And    when    he    was    [had]    entered    into    a8   ship,    his    disciples    followed    him. 

24  And,  behold,  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in  the  sea,  insomuch  [so]  that  the  ship  was 

25  covered  with  the  waves :  but  he  was  asleep  [sleeping].     And  his  disciples  [they]  4  came 

26  to  him,  and  awoke  him,  saying,  Lord,  save  us  [save]:6  we  perish.     And  he  saith  unto 
them,   Why  are  ye   fearful,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?     Then  he  arose,   and  rebuked  the 

27  winds  [wind]6  and  the  sea;  and   there  was  a  great  calm.     But  the  men  marvelled, 
saying,  What  manner  of  man T  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him ! 

1  Ver.  18.— Lachmann  with  B.  only:  ox^ov  for  o^Aou*.    [Cod.  Sinalticns  sustains  the  plnral.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  20.— [Dr.  Lanjre  translates:   Wohnnester,  Zclte,  Horste,  dwelling  places,  tents,  which  is  more  literal  for  KOT«- 
(TKTji'aJo-eif,  but  not  »o  popular  as  nests. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  23.— [Lanpe  translates  "the  ship,"  r  b  tr\o!ov,  agreeing  here  with  the  Received  Text  and  with  Tischeiidorf's 
edition.    But  Cocld.  B.,  C.  und  other  ancient  authorities,  and  the  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  oiuit  th« 
wtielo.— P.  8.] 

«  Ver.  2o.—fiec«pta :  ol  jxo&TjTal  avrov.  Various  authorities  [and  Dr.  Lange]  omit  avrov.  [Lachmann,  Tre- 
golles,  Ewald,  and  Conant  omit  also  ol  nabyTal.  So  does  Cod.  Sinait.— P.  8.] 

6  Ver.  25.—  Un,  ^u«$  is  omitted  In  Codd.  B.,  C.  al.  [Cod.  Sinait.]  The  speech  la  more  lively  and  dramatic  without 
Tinas.  [Tischendorf,  Lnchmann,  Tregelles,  Lange,  Conant,  all  omit  Tinas.] 

*  Ver.  20.— [Cod.  Sinait.  rends  the  singular  r$  avt^tf  f°r  To<s  dce/uofj.—  P.  8.] 

T  Ver.  27.— [Conant:  "What  manner  of  man  belongs  to  the  lust  English  usage.  'What  kind  ofmnn?  or  '"irhnt  sort 
of  man,'  is  not  a  suitable  expression  here."  A.  Norton  (Translation  of  the  Gospels  with  Notes,  Bost.,  1S?>5)  translates: 
"Who  is  this.''  But  iryrairrfs  is  not  simply  rfy,  but  the  interrogative  of  disposition,  character,  quality,  i.  q.  TOJOS.— 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  18.  Now,  when  Jesus  saw  great  mul 
titudes. — In  tliis  instance  a  motive  for  withdrawing, 
as  in  ch.  v.  1 ;  John  vi.  3,  15. — There  were  seasons 
when  the  multitude  would  have  proclaimed  Him 
King :  sudden  outbursts  of  carnal  excitement,  from 
which  the  Lord  withdrew.  That  such  was  the  case 
b  this  instance,  we  gather  from  the  profession  made 
by  the  scribe  in  ver.  19. 

E  i  $  r  b  ir  s  p  a  >/,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

Ver.  19.  And  one,  a  scribe,  came.— The  f  Is 
rofers  to  the  erfpo?  in  ver.  21 ;  from  which  verse 
we  also  gather  that  this  scribe  was  already  one  of 
Christ's  disciples,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  and 
that  he  now  proposed  henceforth  to  follow  Jesus  con 
tinuously.  When  the  Evangelists  mention  these  calls 
1  to  follow  the  Lord  in  a  particular  sense  of  the  term, 
they  seem  always  to  refer  to  the  apostolic  office,  not 
to  discipleship.  But  as  Andrew,  John,  Peter,  James 
the  Elder,  Nathanael  or  Bartholomew,  and  'Philip, 
had  been  previously  called,  and  as  the  persons  here 
addressed  could  not  have  been  any  of  the  brothers 
of  the  Lord  (James  the  Younger,  Joseph,  Judas  Leb- 
beus  or  Thaddeus,  and  Simon),  we  conclude  that  they 
must  have  been  either  Judas  Iscariot,  Matthew,  or 
Thomas.  From  the  peculiar  characteristics  which 
appear  in  the  narrative,  we  venture  to  suggest,  that 
the  first  of  the  two  scribes  was  Judas  Iscariot,  the 
second  Thomas,  and  the  third  individual  (who  is  only 
mentioned  by  Luke)  Matthew.  This  is,  however, 
merely  a  hypothesis  made  more  or  less  probable  by 
the  nexus  of  history  (comp.  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  651). 
— In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  this  event  is  introduced  at 
a  later  period,  when  Jesus  prepared  for  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (ch.  ix.  51-62).  A  superficial 
investigation  will  serve  to  convince  us  that  the  trans 
action  between  Jesus  and  the  sons  of  thunder,  re 
corded  in  Luke,  had  led  to  the  introduction  of  this 
history  in  that  connection.  It  seems  like  a  psycho 
logical  combination  designed  to  exhibit  Christ's  mas 
tery  in  dealing  with  different  dispositions  (say  the 
four  temperaments).  Schleiermacher,  Schnecken- 
burger,  Gfrorer,  and  Olshausen,  adopt  the  chronology 
of  Luke;  Rettig,  Meyer,  and  others,  that  of  Mat 
thew. 

Ver.  20.  Km  aa  Kyv&ff  e  i  s ,  "  Dwelling- 
places,  not  nests,  as  birds  do  not  live  in  their  nests." 
De  Wette.* 

The  Son  of  man. — Jesus  adopted  the  name 
6  v  lb  s  r  ov  av& pdairov  no  doubt  with  special  ref 
erence  to  the  prophetic  vision  in  Dan.  vii.  13,  where 
Messiah  is  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
U53X  1^3  .  (Comp.  Havernick's  Daniel.)  Hitzig 
imagines  that  the  Son  of  man  seen  by  Daniel  in  the 
clouds  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  the  whole  people  of 
Israel ; — an  absurd  hypothesis,  refuted  by  Ewald  (in 
bis  "Jahrbiicher"  for  1850).  Daniel  saw  only  the 
image  or  likeness  of  the  Son  of  man,  who  appeared 
in  the  full  sense  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  all  prob 
ability,  Jesus  chose  this  particular  Old  Testament 
designation  of  the  Messiah,  because,  unlike  the 
others,  it  had  not  been  grossly  perverted  to  foster 
the  carnal  expectations  of  the  Jews.  Thus  our  Lord 
met  the  morbid  and  fantastic  expectations  of  His 
contemporaries— and  among  them,  apparently,  those 

*  [Moy«-r  to  the  Mine  effect:  "Places  of  abode  where  the 
Vrtls  ire  used  to  live,  to  sk'ep,  etc.  comp.  xiii.  32 ;  not  speci 
ally  «««<*  "—1 


also  of  the  scribe  in  the  text — by  laying  emphasis  01 
His  genuine  and  true  humanity  as  the  Messiah.  Hia 
great  aim  was,  that  tho  people  should  view  Him  aa 
true  man — in  the  lowliness  of  His  outward  appear 
ance,  but  also  at  the  same  time  in  His  high  charac 
ter,  as  the  Son  of  man.  »'.  e.,  the  ideal  man,  the  sec 
ond  Adam  from  heaver  (1  Cor.  xv.).  The  bold  sup. 
position  of  Weisse,  that  the  term,  "  Son  of  man,"  IB 
used  in  opposition  to  the  name  of  Messiah,  deserrei 
no  refutation.  It  is  remarkable  that  John  had  sim 
ilarly  avoided  the  title  of  Elijah,  under  which  Mala- 
chi  had  predicted  his  advent,  while  he  chose  the 
designation  given  him  by  Isaiah :  "  The  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness."  The  reason  of  this  was, 
that  carnal  notions  concerning  the  Messianic  kingdom 
were  connected  with  the  former,  but  not  with  the 
latter  expression  (John  i.  19,  etc.).  Meyer  conceives 
that  there  is  an  antithesis  implied  in  the  term,  "  Son 
of  man,"  as  opposed  to  "  Son  of  God"  and  denies 
the  conception^of  ideal  humanity  (p.  82).*  Accord- 
ing  to  Augustine,  there  is  a  faint  allusion  to  the 
boastfulncss  of  the  scribe  in  the  expression,  "  birds 
of  the  air."  But  this  seems  strained ;  and  we  would 
rather  apply  the  term  to  the  unreliable  and  fugitive 
character  of  his  enthusiasm,  while  the  word,  "  foxes," 
refers  to  cunning. 

Where  to  lay  His  head.— A  picture  of  a 
homeless  pilgrim :  hence,  not  of  want  in  the  ordina 
ry  sense,  but  of  voluntary  poverty.  The  answer  of 
Christ  implied,  not  a  positive  refusal  of  the  overture 
of  the  scribe,  but  a  solemn  warning.  He  who  saw 
not  as  men  do,  perceived,  under  that  excessive  pro 
fession  of  this  man,  an  amount  of  unreliableness  and 
insincerity  which  called  for  such  caution. 

Ver.  21.  Another  of  His  disciples.— In  the 
stricter  [rather  in  the  wider]  sense  of  the  term — such 
as  the  "  scribe  "  had  been.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Stromat.  iii.  4)  suggests  that  this  disciple  was  Philip; 
but  he  had  been  called  at  an  earlier  period. 

Bury  my  father. — The  father  had  died.  Ac 
cording  to  some  critics,  his  old  father  was  still  alive, 
and  the  expression,  to  bury,  meant  to  take  care  of 
him  till  his  end,  and  then  to  commit  him  to  his  last 
resting-place.  But  the  call  to  follow  Christ  immedi 
ately,  evidently  implies,  that  at  the  time  the  father 
was  actually  dead.  Burial  was  the  most  ancient 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  (Cic.  L?gg.  ii.  22  ;  Plin. 
vii.  55),  and  was  always  practised  by  the  Jews,  in  op 
position  to  the  Greek  custom  of  burning  the  dead, 
which  was  quite  exceptional  among  the  Jews.  It 
was  considered  the  duty  of  sons  to  bury  their  parents, 
Gen.  xxv.  9 ;  xxxv.  29,  etc.  Tobith  *iv.  3.  Com.p. 
Winer  sub  voce :  Begraben,  Schottgen's  Horce  [W 
Smith  :  Bibl.  Diet,  sub  Burial,  vol.  i.  233]. 

Ver.  22.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead*— 
Artificial  explanations  see  in  Meyer's  Commentary. 
The  sentence  is  an  Oxymoron,  by  which  the  burial 
of  the  dead  is  assigned  to  those  who  are  spiritually 
dead.f  The  expression  conveys  to  the  hesitating 
disciple  that  there  were  more  urgent  duties  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  that  of  burying  the  dead, 

*  [Not,  however,  In  a  rationalistic  sense,  but  as  contnwt 
ed  with  His  former  6d|a.  Meyer  correctly  sees  in  tb« 
term:  the  Son  of  man  an  expression  of  the  Ktvaxris,  tchic\ 
implies  the  con«ciousneitg  of  a  purely  divine  and  eternal 
preea-istence  (in  deren  HintergrnnrJe  dais  BewuMteein  der 
rein  g'otttichen  Urevisttiix  li>(/t)—P.  8.] 

t  [The  key  to  this  and  all  the  other  paradoxical  s«ntence« 
of  Christ  is  the  different  senses— a  higher  ;uid  a  lower,  a  spir« 
itual  and  a  literal— In  which  the  Nine  word  is  used.  Let 
those  who  are  dead  in  spirit  (in  trespasses  and  sins)  h-ary 
their  kindred  and  friends  who  are  dead  in  body.— P.  8.] 
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and  particularly,  of  going  through  all  the  ceremo 
nies  couiK'etcd  with  :i  Jewish  burial.  At  the  same 
time,  it  also  alludes  to  tin;  goal  and  end  of  those  \\lio 
are  spiritually  dead — their  lust  and  highest  aim  here 
is  to  bury  one  anoiher.  Death  of  the  soul  is  connect 
ed  with  death  of  the  body. — Celsus  (according  to 
Origan)  founded  on  this  pauage  the  objection,  thai 
the  Saviour  demanded  what  was  inconsistent  with 
duly  to  parents.  Hut  He  only  subordinates  the  duty 
of  a  Christian  toward  his  own  household  and  family, 
especially  when  another  could  take  his  place,  to  the 
highest  of  all  duties — those  of  his  spiritual  calling, 
and  to  his  Master.*  Lastly,  we  infer  from  this  trait, 
that  this  and  the  former  reply  were  addressed  to  dis 
ciples  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 

Ver.  23.  The  ship,  rb  w  A  o'lov.— With  the  ar 
ticle,  meaning  a  definite  ship,  which  waited  to  take 
them  across  the  lake  ;  the  words  of  Jesus  having  in 
duced  His  disciples  (in  the  narrower  sense)  to  follow 
Him  implicitly.f 

Ver.  24.  2  « i a  n  6  s , — indicating  the  effect,  of 
which  the  cause  (the  winds,  ver.  26)  is  afterward 
mentioned — a  violent  commotion  of  the  sea.  On  the 
sudden  storms  occasioned  by  the  situation  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  comp.  Schubert  iii.  237  ;  Robinson 
ii.416. 

Ver.  25.  Save!  we  perish!  2£<ro»,  airo\- 
\vnf  da. . — Asyndetic  (disconnected)  language  of  in 
tense  anxiety. 

Ver.  26."  Why  are  ye  fearful  ?— The  word 
"of raiil"  would  be  too  weak,  and  "cowardly"  too 
strong.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  fearfulness  which  the 
Lord  censured.  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that, 
according  to  Matthew,  the  Lord  first  rebuked  the 
disciples,  and  after  that  the  sea.  See  "S3  ,  Ps.  cvi. 
9.  (Mark  and  Luke  reverse  the  order.) 

Ver.  27.  The  men,  ol  avOpcair  o  i. — The  men 
n  their  human  nature, — more  particularly,  in  their 
apid  transition  from  extreme  anxiety  to  boundless 
admiration.  Hence  we  infer  that  it  applied  to  the 
disciples,  and  not,  as  Meyer  supposes,  to  other  par 
ties  accompanying  Jesus.  According  to  the  account 
given  by  Mark,  other  vessels  went  along  with  that 
which  bore  the  Lord  ;  so  that  He  must  have  been  fol 
lowed  by  a  numerous  company  of  disciples. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  dealing  with  the  different  characters  of  the 
disciples,  and  adapting  Himself  to  their  natural  dis 
positions,  the  Lord  showed  how  closely  He  read,  and 

*  [Chrysostom :  "Jesus  forbade  him  to  go,  In  order  to 
•how  that  nothing,  not  even  the  most  important  work  of 
natural  duty  and  Affection,  is  so  momentous  as  care  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  and  that  nothing,  however  urgent, 
should  cause  us  to  begiiiltv  of  a  moment's  delay  in  providing 
first  for  that.  What  earthly  concern  could  be  more  neces 
sary  thun  to  bury  a  father?  a  work,  too,  which  might  be 
done  speedily.  And  yet  the  ai;swer  is:  'Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead.  Follow  thou  me.'  If,  then,  it  is  not  safe  to 
spend  even  so  little  time  as  is  requisite  for  the  burial  of  a 
parent,  to  the  neglect  of  spiritual  thinu's,  how  guilty  shall 
we  be  if  we  allow  slight  ami  trivial  matters  to  withdraw  us, 
who  are  Christ's  disciples,  from  His  service!  But  rather 
let  ns  endeavor,  with  Christ's  aid,  to  raise  those  who  are 
spiritually  dead  and  buried,  from  the  death  of  sin  to  a  life  of 
righteousness,  as  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  then  we 
shall  bo  His  disciples  indeed.1'— P.  S.] 

t  [Wor.lsworih  likewise  presses  the  def.  art.  r6,  and 
•uotes  from  Bengel :  "Jesus  habebat  gcholam  ambtilan- 
tem;'"  he  sees  in  tliis  ship  an  emblem  of  the  church.  But, 
Unfortunately  for  this  interpretation,  the  article  is  of  very 
doubtful  authority,  see  our  crit.  note  above.— P.  8.] 

n 


how  wisely  He  directed,  the  hearts  of  men.     (Lebm 
Jew,  ii.  -^,  r,:>i  ;  iii.  r_»^.) 

2.  The  Son  to/  man.     The  description  furnished 
by  Daniel  of  the  appearance  of  Me~iah,  under  the 
form  of  the  Son  of  man,  indicates  a  very  advanced 
stage  of  the  prophetic  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.    But, 
in  order  clearly  to  perceive  its  import,  we  must  com 
pare  this  term,  as  ysed  by  Daniel,  with  the  passage 
about  the  seventy  weeks  (Dan.  ix.).     [In  the  sixty* 
third  \\eek,  the  Messiah  who  wax  not  a  prince,  was  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  advent  of  the  people  of  (If  I'rinte 
who  was  not  Messiah.]     After  seven  week«;  i.  e.,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventy  weeks — cometh  the  Mr  wink, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  is  also  a  Prince.     Hence  the 
figure  of  the  Son  of  man  combines  the  two  ideas  of 
the  suffering  and  the  glorified  Messiah.     As  the  Son 
of  humanity  to  which  the  curse  attaches,  He  is  hum 
bled  and   rejected;  while,  as  the  Son  of  humanity 
on  which  the  blessing  is  bestowed,  He  is  exalted  and 
declared  Lord   of  an  eternal   kingdom.      Gerlach: 
"  The  first  man  was  simply  called  Adam — i.  e.,  man, 
and  every  descendant  of  his  is  called  a  son  of  man ; 
but  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  man,  as  being  derived 
from  Adam,  and  yet  the  Head  of  a  new  race,  1  Cor. 
xv.  47." 

3.  The  import  of  the  miracle  of  stilling  the  tempest 
has  frequently  been  misunderstood.  Paulus  (of  Heidel 
berg)  resolves  it  into  a  natural  phenomenon ;  Ammon 
regards  it  as  an  allegory  or  symbol ;  while  Strauss  treats 
it  as  a  myth*    It  may  also  be  turned  into magic,\  if, 
with  Meyer,  we  were  to  overlook  the  connection  be 
tween  the  tempest  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  and 
that  on  the  lake — between  sin  in  man,  and  "  the  con 
vulsions  and  throes  of  nature  "  (Olshauscn) — and  re 
gard  this  history  as  merely  a  direct  act  of  power  ex 
ercised  upon  the  elements,  and  nothing  else.     In  thia 
respect,  it  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  of  Rom. 
viii.  20.     Not  that  we  thereby  explain  the  miracle, 
but  that  we  present  its  Christian  aspect.     The  Lord 
rebukes  the  storm  in  the  minds  of  His  disciples ;  thus 
preparing  for  calming  the  tempest  on  the  sea. — He 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  microcosm,  in  order  then 
to  remove  the  evils  of  the  macrocosm.     Hence  this 
event  has  frequently  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
the  passage  of  the  Church  of   Christ  through  the 
world.     There  is  another  aspect  of  it  which  deserves 
attention.     In  this  miracle,  the  operation  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Father  coincide ;  as  the  New  Testament 
completion  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles  upon  na 
ture,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  prediction  and  a  mir 
acle,  and  thus  a  sign  that  the  Son  had,  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  entered  upon  the  government  of  the 
world. 

4.  Our  modern  degenerate  and  false  philanthro 
py  fails  to   perceive  the  difference  between  a  soul 
that  is  mourning  and  one  which  is  fearful  or  de 
sponding.     It  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  must  fail 
of  its  desired  effect,  if  we  administer  to  the  fearful 
the  comfort  which  is  only  appropriate  to  the  afflict 
ed.     The  latter,  Christ  ever  upheld  with  words  of 
kindness ;  while  He  rebuked  the  fearful,  by  setting 
before  them  the  terrors  of  His  word,  and  thus  recal 
ling  them  to  a  better  state  of  mind.   Thus  He  rebuk 
ed  those  who  were  possessed,  who  by  their  coward- 


*  [In  German:  "Von  Paulus  nalurcilislrt,  von  Ammo* 
auymrMrt,  von  Strauss  mythisirr  (better:  mytfiijloirt).-— 

'  t  [Not:  "presented  in  a  material  light,"  tu  the  Edlnb. 
trl.  has  it.  misled  by  a  printing  error  of  the  first  edition. 
The  third  e.l.  reads:  "  Es  kann  freilieh  auch  wiaoweA  go. 
macht  (not:  matvrialitirt)  werden,"  etc.— P.  8.1 
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!ce  had  become  the  prey  of  undean  spirits ;  and 
similarly  lie  rebuked  the  disciples,  when  from  want 
of  faith  they  were  desponding  or  fearful.  Thus  also 
He  rebuked  the  fever  which  weighed  down  the 
tnother-in-law  of  Peter  ;  and,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  sea  and  the  winds.  Such  a  rebuke  must,  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  symbolical,  since  neither  sea 
nor  tempest  had  personal  consciousness.  The  ul 
timate  ground  of  this  rebuke  lay  in  the  fact,  that 
the  disturbances  of  nature  were  caused  by  unclean 
spirits.  Christ  apparently  regarded  those  sudden 
outbursts  in  nature  not  as  manifestations  of  healthy 
and  regular  force,  but  as  manifestations  of  weak 
ness;  just  as  the  fever  was  the  consequence  of  in 
herent  weakness,  or  of  a  germ  of  death,  against 
which  nature  employed  her  utmost  efforts  in  convul 
sive  struggle. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  sees  the  multitude  and  approaches  them ; 
Jesus  sees  the  multitude  and  retires  from  them.  1. 
The  fact  itself,— (a)  in  the  Gospel  history;  (b)  in 
that  of  the  Church  ;  (c)  in  individual  Christian  com 
munities.  2.  Explanation  of  the  fact :  (a)  He  ap 
proaches  when  He  sees  multitudes  longing  for  His 
salvation  and  waiting  upon  His  word  ;  (b)  He  retires 
at  the  first  appearance  of  fanaticism,  which  would 
have  confirmed  the  carnal  expectations  of  man,  and 
not  the  word  of  God. — The  Lord  eschews  the  sinful 
obtrusion  of  worldly  men,  in  order  to  seek  out  the 
poor  and  the  needy,  afar  off. — The  watchword  of 
Christ:  To  the  other  side!  1.  A  watchword  of 
faith,  breaking  through  all  narrow  boundaries ;  2.  a 
watchword  of  love,  overcoming  all  selfishness ;  3.  a 
watchword  of  courage,  overcoming  all  dangers. — 
The  Saviour  and  the  spiritual  distemper  of  His  disci 
ples  :  1.  Spurious  enthusiasm  in  our  own  strength  (/ 
mil) ;  2.  spurious  scruples  and  spiritual  hesitation 
(Suffer  me). — Jesus  the  great  model  of  pastoral  work. 
— Jesus  warning  superficial  enthusiasts  to  count  the 
cost  of  following  Him.— If  we  are  willing  to  follow 
the  Lord,  we  must  become  homeless  wanderers,  and 
be  ready  to  renounce  all  our  comforts. — The  Son  of 
man  has  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  1.  The  fact :  at 
the  commencement,  the  manger;  at  the  close,  the 
cross ;  during  His  pilgrimage,  a  bench  on  the  ship. 
2.  Its  import, — (a)  so  far  as  He  is  concerned  ;  (b)  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned. — The  nests  and  caves  of 
professing  disciples  who  are  not  ready  to  yield  their 
all  to  Christ.  They  seek, — (a)  high  places  (nests)  in 
time  of  prosperity ;  (b)  places  of  concealment  (caves) 
in  the  hour  of  adversity. — Jesus  teaches  His  faithful 
disciples  to  get  quit  of  their  scruples  and  hesitation 
by  considering  the  final  aim  of  life. — Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead:  1.  Compared  with  following  Christ, 
which  he  had  undertaken,  this  was  the  lesser  duty ; 
2.  others  were  able  to  take  his  place ;  3.  the  disciple 
seemed  to  hesitate  between  two  duties,  while  yet  he 
had  taken  upon  him  the  yoke  of  Christ.— Is  a  colli 
sion  of  duties  possible  ?  As  little  as,— (a)  between 
the  commandments  of  God ;  (6)  between  the  angels 
of  God ;  (c)  between  the  ways  of  God ;  for  such,  in 
deed,  are  all  duties,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. — It 
IB  characteristic  of  the  spiritually  dead,  that  they 
busy  themselves  with  special  affection  about  the  cer 
emonials  of  life. — The  dead  bury  their  dead  :  such  is 
the  end  of  all  unbelieving  lives. — Symbolical  import 
of  the  passage  of  Christ  with  His  disciples  across  the 
*ea.  J:  hi  -a  figure  of  all  His  leadings, — (a)  of  the 


people  of  God  (the  ark,  etc.);  (b)  in  the  history  of 
the  Church ;  (c)  in  the  experience  of  believers. — The 
unexpected  tempest:  1.  After  so  glorious  a  day, and 
on  the  beautiful,  tranquil  lake ;  2.  in  company  with 
the  Lord  Himself. — We  read  only  once  of  the  Lord 
being  asleep,— a  sleep  full  of  majesty :  (a)  a  sabbat- 
ic  rest  after  His  labor  at  Capernaum ;  (b)  a  sign  of 
deep  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  dreadful  tempest ;  (c) 
a  preparation  for  the  most  glorious  awakening ;  (i/J 
a  type  of  His  rest  in  the  grave.— The  cry  of  despair 
becomes  a  prayer  when  in  proximity  to  the  Lord. — 
How  the  Lord  purifies  even  the  supplications  of  the 
helpless. — All  fearfulness  or  despondency  in  life 
springs  from  want  of  faith. — The  little  faith  of  the 
disciples :  1.  A  want  of  faith  in  what  it  forgot  (Christ's 
presence  in  the  ship ;  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  salva 
tion  of  the  race) ;  2.  still  faith  in  that  they  took  refuge 
to  Christ. — Jesus  calms  every.storm. —  What  manner 
of  man  is  this  ! — The  admiration  of  Jesus  a  transi 
tion  to  praise  and  adoration.  Our  gratitude  for  de 
liverance  and  salvation  should  ever  end  in  praise. 

Starke: — We  should  occasionally  retire  into  soli 
tude,  Luke  vi.  12;  v.  16. — Much  preaching  wearies 
the  body,  Eccles.  xii.  12  ;  Mark  vi.  31.— Sudden  fer 
vor  and  good  inclinations  are  not  equivalent  to  fol 
lowing  Christ. — Many  would  like  to  be  pious,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  their  nests,  houses,  riches, 
honor,  and  comforts,  ch.  xvi.  24. — We  must  not  run 
before  God  calls,  Rom.  x.  15. — Christ  rejects  none 
who  come  to  Him,  John  vi.  37  ;  but  he  who  desires 
only  earthly  things  from  Him,  receives  a  solemn  warn 
ing.  Cramer. — Christ,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
became  poorer  than  the  beasts  that  perish ;  yet  His 
poverty  is  our  riches,  2  Cor.  viii.  9. — The  poor,  who 
have  nothing  of  their  own,  may  well  derive  comfort 
from  the  voluntary  poverty  of  Jesus.  Quesnel. — 2 
Cor.  xi.  27. — Man  is  always  opposed  to  the  will  of 
God :  he  either  lags  behind,  or  is  determined  to  run 
before.  The  right  way  is,  to  wait  till  God  speaks, 
and  then  not  to  delay  a  single  moment  following 
Him,  Isa.  Iv.  8.— The  spiritually  dead,  Heb.  xi.  6 ; 
Jer.  v.  3. — They  who  accompany  the  dead,  are  them 
selves  subject  to  death. — A  seafaring  life  affording 
striking  signs  of  God's  wisdom  and  power  (Ps.  cvii. 
23),  but  used  for  merely  selfish  purposes.  Zelsius, — 
God  leads  His  own  wondrously,  but  well,  Ps.  xli.  4. — 
Through  fire  and  water,  Ps.  xci.  14  ;  Isa.  xliii.  2  ;  xlii. 
16. — Genuine  Christians  follow  their  Saviour  through 
storm  and  tempest,  even  unto  death,  2  Cor.  vi.  4 ; 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  23. — If  Christ  do  not  immediately  come  to 
our  help,  we  are  prone  to  imagine  that  He  is  asleep ; 
but  He  never  oversleeps  the  hour  of  our  deliverance. 
— United  prayer  is  the  most  effectual. — Prayer  the 
best  anchor  in  danger. — Let  Christians  beware  ol 
cowardice  :  His  Church  will  continue  so  long  as  He 
endures.  Bibl.  Wirtemb. — In  seasons  of  extreme 
danger,  the  omnipotence  and  mercy  of  the  Saviour  is 
most  fully  and  gloriously  displayed,  2  Chron.  xx.  12 ; 
Isa.  xxxiii.  10  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8.— Weak  faith  is  neverthe 
less  faith,  only  it  must  increase. — After  the  tempest, 
sunshine. — The  works  of  God,  and  His  marvellous 
power  in  our  deliverance,  call  for  praise  and  thanks 
giving. — Under  the  cross  we  learn  what  wonders  our 
Lord  worketh. — Gratitude,  Ps.  xiv.  7 ;  Rom.  xi.  20. 

Gossner : — Christ  taught  His  disciples  in  a  wan- 
dering  school.  Here  He  led  them  to  the  stormy 
lake  to  teach  them  fearlessness. — Fearlessness  great 
happiness. 

Hcubncr : — Our  whole  life  may  be  comprired  to 
a  sea  voyage,  in  which  we  make  for  the  heavenly  ha 
ven. — "*Christw  habet  suas  horas  tt  moras." — Christ 
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the  Lord  of  nature. — The  passage  across  the  lake,  a 
figure  of  our  lives :  1.  The  commencement ;  2.  the 
progress  ;  3.  the  end. 

Llaco  — Luther :  Some  make  a  pretext  of  good 
works  for  not  following  Christ ;  but  the  Lord  shows 
•hat  these  are  dead  works. — Almighty  power  of  Christ, 
by  which  He  overcomes  the  world,  and  renders  every 
thing  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  (rod. 

The  pericope,  the  calming  of  the  tempest,  ver.  24- 
17. 

Draseke : — The  passage  across  the  lake,  a  figure 
of  spiritual  calm:  1.  In  reference  to  its  character; 
2.  in  reference  to  its  origin ;  3.  in  reference  to  its 
effects. — Marheineke: — How  we  may  courageously 
meet  every  danger,  when  near  to  the  Lord. — Harms : 
— This  narrative  a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
Christian  life :  The  vessel  which  carries  believers ; 
the  sea,  or  the  world,  with  its  tempest  and  waves, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  children  of  God ;  Christ 
asleep,  or  delaying  His  succor ;  then  follow  prayer, 
His  rebuke,  His  word  of  command,  and  the  exclama 


tion  of  marvel. — Hagenbach : — Christ  our  refuge  is 
the  tempests  of  life. — GrdUng  : — The  inner  cairn  of 
the  soul  in  the  mi;lst  of  the  raging  storm. — Hi'ifffll : — 
God  is  always  and  everywhere  near  us. — Krausxold  . 
— Lord  save!  we  perish!  1.  The  distress;  2.  tht 
cry  for  help ;  3.  the  deliverance. 

[Alfonl: — "The  symbolic  application  of  this  oc 
currence  (the  calming  of  the  tempest)  is  too  striking 
to  have  escaped  general  notice.  The  Saviour  with 
the  company  of  His  disciples  in  the  ship  tossed  oi« 
the  waves,  seemed  a  typical  reproduction  of  the  ark 
bearing  mankind  on  the  flood,  and  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  Church  tossed  by  the  tempests  of  this  world, 
but  having  Him  with  her  always.  And  the  personal 
application  is  one  of  comfort  and  strengthening  of 
faith  in  danger  and  doubt."  —  Hilary:  —  Those 
churches  where  the  Word  of  God  is  not  awake,  are 
in  danger  of  shipwreck,  not  that  Christ  sleeps,  but 
He  is  slumbering  in  MS  by  reason  of  our  sleep.  But 
where  faith  watches,  there  is  no  fear  of  wreck  from 
the  powers  of  this  world. — P.  S.] 


IV. 

Christ  healing  the  demoniacs  who  profess  His  name  ;  banished  from  Gadara  ;  He  restores  the  paralytic, 
and  is  accused  of  blasphemy,  —  o«-,  the  blessed  working  of  the  Lord  despite  the  contradiction  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness. 

CHAPTEB  VIII.  28-34,  IX.  1-8. 

(04.  ix.  1-8  the  Gospel  for  the  IWh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  —  Parallels:   Mark  v.  1-20;   Luke  viii.  26-39, 
Mark  ii.  1-12;  Luke  v.  17-26.) 


28  And  when  he  was  [had]  come  to  the  other  side,  into  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes 
[Gadarenes],1  there  met  him  two  possessed  with  devils,  coming  out  of  the  tombs,  ex 
ceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  [one]  might  [could,  or  was  able  to,  wore  /XT)  ur^i'eiv]  pass 

29  by  that  way.     And,  behold,  they  cried  out,  saying,  What  have   we  to  do  with  thee, 

30  Jesus,2  thou  Son  of  God?  art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?     And 

31  there  was  a  good  way  off  from  them  a  herd  of  many  swine  feeding.     So  the  devils 
besought  him,  saying,  If  thou  cast  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  [send  us  away]  8  into 

32  the  herd  of  swine.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Go.     And  when  they  were  come  out, 
they  went  into  the  herd  of  swine  [into  the  swine];4  and,  behold,  the  whole  herd  of 
swine  ran  violently  [rushed]  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  ahd  perished  in  the  wa- 

33  ters.     And  they  that  kept  them  [the  herdsmen,  ot  /3oW>n-es]  fled,  and  went  their  ways 
into  the  city,  and  told  e  /ery  thing,  and  what  was  befallen  to  [had  befallen]  the  pos- 

34  sessed  of  [with]  the  devils.     And,  behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus;  and 
when  they  saw  him,  they  besought  him  that  he  would  depart  out  of  their  coasts  [bor 
ders]. 

(jh.  ix.  1  And  he  entered  into  a  ship,   and  passed  over,  and  came  into  his  own  city. 

2  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed  :  and  Jesus, 
seeing  their  faith,  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  thy  sins  be 

3  [are]  forgiven5  thee.     And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said  within  themselves,  This 

4  man  blasphemeth.     And  Jesus,  knowing*  their  thoughts,  said,  Wherefore  think  ye  evil 

5  in  your  hearts?    For  whether  [which]  is  easier,  to  say,  Thy  sins  be  [are]  forgiven  thee; 

6  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walk?     But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power 
on   ^arth   to   forgive   sins,  (then   saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,)  Arise,  take  up  thy 

7  bed   ind  go7  unto  thine   [to  thy]   house.     And  he   arose,  and  departed  to  his  house, 
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8  But  when  the  multitudes  saw  it,  they  marvelled   [feared]8,  and  glorified   God,  which 
[who]  had  given  such  power  unto  men. 

»  Ver.  28.— Va5a.pv)vu>v  according  to  B.,  C.,  M.,  al.  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Tischendorf  [Tregelles,  Alforrt,  Con»nt].— 
rtpye(ri]v<at>  C.  codd,  minusc.,  versions,  Origen.—  Tfpa.m\vuv,  the  ruling  lectio  at  the  time  of  Origen;  several  anciert 
versions,  Lnchmann.  [Dr.  Lange  reads  Gadarenes.  Cod.  Sinait. :  ya^op-rjviav.  See  Com.—] 

8  Ver.  29.— 'iTjiroG  Is  omitted  in  B.,  C.,  L.  [Cod.  Sinait.],  etc.     Borrowed  from  Mark  v.  7;  Luke  viii.  2a 

3  Ver.  31.— ATroVreiA.oj'  7/itas,  in  Cod.  B.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  most  of  the  versions,  Griesbach,  Lachrnann,  Tischcnrttrf 
Tregelles,  Alford,  Conant].  The  lectio  recepta,  eirirae^ov  rifj.lv  a7reA.0e<V,  is  probably  taken  from  Lnke  viii.  32,  and  ex 
planatory. 

<  Ver.  32.— Et?  robs  xotpovs,  B.,  C.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  Lachmann  [for  els  rr)v  ayf\-riv  TUV  xoipoif].  Probably  taken 
from  the  parallel  passages. 

8  Ch.  ix.,  ver.  2. — ['A  <p  t  u  v  T  a  i  is  tt  e  indicative,  either  the  present  tense  and  equivalent  to  a^cavTcu  (as  Homer  uses 
a<}>(T)  for  d<j)j?),or  more  probably  the  perf.  pass.  (Doric  form)  for  d^ctcrai,  remiana  aunt.  Comp.  Winer,  Grammat.,  etc., 
6th  Germ,  ed'.,  1855,  p.  74.  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  read  acp  i  e  vr  a  i ,  remittuntur,  with  Cod.  B.,  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate.— P.  S.] 

e  Ver.  4.— Lachmann,  following  B.,  M.,  reads  tlSds  instead  of  Ittav  of  the  Received  Text. 

T  Ver.  6.— [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  iropfvov  for  virayf.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  8. — 'E*oj8T)9T|frar,  th>  y  feared,  is  much  better  supported  than  f6avfj.acrav,  they  marred  ed.  [It  is  sustained 
bv  the  newly  discovered  Cod.  Sinaitic •_*  and  adopted  in  all  the  modern  critical  editions,  except  the  Gr.  Test,  of  Stier,  and 
Wordsworth  who  adhere  to  the  Received  Text. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  28.  On  the  discussion  about  the  readings, 
rfpyfir-rivtav,  FaSap^coit',  repa<T7)vcav,  comp.  the  Com 
mentaries. — Bleek  (Beitrage  zur  JUvangclienkritik, 
i.  26)  :  "  From  Orig.  (in  Joh.  Tom.  vi.  24),  we  may 
infer  with  tolerable  certainty,  that,  at  the  time  of 
that  Father,  TfpyeT-nviav  was  not  found  in  any  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Gospels  then  current.  He  only  men 
tions  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  this  may  have  been  an 
older  reading.  From  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  manuscripts.  Origen  found  that  the 
common  reading  was  Tipacrrivuv,  that  of  To$apt}v£>i> 
also  occurring.  The  change  of  the  former  into  the 
latter  word  is  easily  accounted  for,  but  not  the 
reverse.  Hence  the  writer  has  always  been  of 
opinion,  that  rtpaff-qvuv,  which  Lachmann  also  has 
adopted,  is  the  correct  reading  in  all  the  three  Gos 
pels.  But  as  the  town  of  Gerasa,  in  Arabia,  could 
not  possibly  be  meant,  we  suppose  that  the  name  was 
incorrectly  written  by  the  Evangelists,  and  that  they 
probably  meant  the  town  of  Gergesa,  as  Origen  sug 
gests."  Accordingly,  we  drop  the  reading  Tepyfcrri- 
vcii',  and  only  retain  thus  much,  that  Origen  was  ex- 
erjetically  right  in  maintaining  that  Jesus  landed  in 
the  district  of  the  Gergesenes,  whose  name  at  least 
(iVyeo-albi,  Gen.  xv.  21  ;  Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
11)  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  2).  But 
the  MSS.  are  divided  between  the  readings  Gadara 
and  Gerasa.  Hence,  judging  from  the  circumstances 
of  this  narrative,  we  are  warranted  in  fixing  upon  the 
adjoining  Gadara,  which  was  the  capital  of  Persea, 
rather  than  on  the  distant  Gerasa,  which  lay  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Peraea,  and  indeed  was  consid 
ered  by  some  geographers  to  have  been  situate  in 
Arabia.  So  also  Winer  and  Meyer.  Besides,  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  Lord  is  represented  as  an  event  of  con 
siderable  importance,  which  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  He  been  banished  from  Gerasa,  and  not 
from  the  capital  of  Persea.  Expulsion  from  a  village 
by  the  sea-shore  would  only  have  induced  Him  to  go 
farther  inland ;  but  banishment  from  the  capital  of 
the  district  rendered  at  least  a  temporary  removal  ab 
solutely  necessary.  The  pagan  character  of  the  dis 
trict  (swine,  raging  demons)  may  have  led  to  the 
evangelical  tradition,  by  which  the  scene  of  this  nar 
rative  was  transferred  from  Gadara  to  Gerasa.  Gad- 
ira,  the  capital  of  Peraea  (Joseph.  Sell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  3), 


situated  to  the  southeast  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  south  of  the  river  Hicromax, 
sixty  stadia  from  Tiberias,  upon  a  mountain,  inhabit 
ed  chiefly  by  Gentiles  (according  to  Sectzen  and 
Burckhardt).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mod 
ern  Omkeis  (but  comp.  Ebrard,  who  places  Gadara 
only  one  hour  from  the  lake).  See  Winer  and  the 
Encyclops.  and  von  Raumer's  Palestine.  On  the  east 
ern  shore  of  the  lake,  comp.  Ritter's  Palestine.  Eb 
rard  suggests,  that  there  had  been  a  village  called 
Gerasa  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gadara.  Euseb.  Ono- 
masticon  refers  to  such  a  village  under  the  article 
Gergesa,  without,  however,  pronouncing  decidedly  on 
the  point. 

Two  possessed  with  devils.  —  Mark  and 
Luke  speak  only  of  one.  Strauss  and  de  Wette  hold, 
that  the  account  of  Matthew  is  the  authentic  narra 
tive;  Wcisse  and  others  prefer  that  of  Mark  and 
Luke.  Ebrard  suggests,  that  Matthew  joined  the  ac 
count  of  the  possessed  at  Gadara  with  that  in  Mark 
i.  23  ;  others  fancy,  that  our  Evangelist  is  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  two  individuals  when  there  was 
only  one.  Meyer  leaves  the  difficulty  unsolved ;  while 
Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Chrysostom  suppose  that  one 
of  the  demoniacs  is  specially  mentioned,  as  the  prin 
cipal  personage  and  the  greater  sufferer.  This  idea 
is  confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that  two  demoni 
acs  would  not  have  associated,  unless  the  one  had 
been  dependent  upon  the  other.  For  the  details  of 
the  narrative,  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Gos 
pels  must  be  consulted. 

Coming  out  of  the  tombs. — This  was  then- 
abode,  the  only  one  left  them,  after  they  had  with 
drawn  from  human  supervision  and  society.  We 
conjecture  that  they  chose  this  haunt  not  merely 
from  melancholy,  but  rather  from  a  morbid  craving 
for  the  terrible.  These  tombs  were  either  natural 
or  artificial  caves  in  the  rocks,  or  built  in  the  ground 
The  calcareous  mountain  on  which  Gadara  waa 
situated,  was  specially  suited  for  such  sepulchres. 
Even  Epiphanius  (adv.  Hceres.  i.  131)  mentions  these 
rocky  caves  near  Gadara,  which  were  called  iro\v 
dfSpia  and  Tvfj.0ot. 

Ver.  29.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Thee  ? 
"rfc  Job  HO ,  2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  etc.  Grotius  remarkg 
ad  loc,  :  "  Hoc  si  ex  usu  Latini  sermonis  interpreteriz, 
contemtum  videtur  inducere.  Ita  enim  Latini  aiunt : 
Quid  tibi  mecum  est  ?  At  Hebrceis  aliud  tynijicat, 
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nimirum  cur  mihi  molestiam  exhibcs  ?  "*  The  ordina 
ry  consciousness  of  the  demoniacs  was  always  affected 
by,  mid  mixed  up  with,  their  morbid  consciousness. 
Hence  their  power  of  anticipation  was  morbidly  de 
veloped.  By  virtue  of  this  faculty  they  now  recog 
nized  the  Divine  power  and  majesty  of  the  Lord 
(e.jnip.  Luke  iv.  34).  Hence  the  question,  whether 
IT  p  b  ita.ipvv  means :  before  the  judgment  of  tlic  Mes- 
riaA,  as  de  Wette  and  Meyer  suppose.  Perhaps  they 
also  anticipated  that  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the  district 
would  be  interrupted  by  them,  and  that  it  was  not 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah. 

To  torment  us. — The  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  conduct  of  the  demoniacs  affords  a  striking  con 
firmation  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  narrative.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  seem  to  have  felt  the  power  of 
the  Lord  ;  they  hastened  to  meet  Him  ;  their  fierce 
ness  was  kept  in  check,  and  they  humbly  entreated. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  they  identified  themselves 
with  the  demons  under  whose  power  they  were ;  they, 
so  to  speak,  appeared  as  their  representatives,  and  in 
that  capacity  complained  that  Jesus  was  about  to 
torment  them  by  healing  the  demoniacs, — i.  e.,  that 
He  was  about  to  send  the  demons  to  the  place  of  tor 
ment.  De  Wette :  "  Torment  us,"  by  disturbing  our 
stay  and  rule  in  man. 

Ver.  30.  A  herd  of  many  swine. — The  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  keeping  swine,  which  were  un 
clean  animals  (Lightfoot,  315;  Eisenmenger,  Ent- 
dektes  Judenthum,  i.  704).  The  herd  must  therefore 
have  belonged  to  pagans,  or  else  have  been  kept  for 
purposes  of  traffic.  In  any  case,  it  might  serve  as  ev 
idence  of  the  legal  uncleanness  of  the  people,  and  of 
their  essentially  Gentile  disposition. 

Ver.  31.  Probably  the  request  was  expressed  in 
such  terms  as  "  Send  us,  air6arei\ov  uuas,"  but  the 
assent  of  the  Lord  was  couched  in  the  form  of  a  per 
mission,  or  even  of  a  sentence  of  banishment.  Hence 
the  other  reading  of  the  Received  Text.  The  request 
shows  that  these  demons  were  antiuomian,  not  phari- 
eaical ;  hence  their  choice  of  the  swine.  Possibly, 
there  was  also  the  malicious  design  latent,  in  this 
manner  to  put  an  end  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in 
the  district.  But  in  that  case,  the  compliance  of  the 
Lord  must  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  at  that 
time  the  awakening  of  terror  was  a  sufficient  effect. 
Lastly,  the  request  of  the  demons  implies  that  they 
were  many  (Meyer),  which  indeed  is  expressly  men 
tioned  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

Ver.  32.  Go,  virdye-re. — The  emphasis  rests 
on  the  command  to  go.  Strauss  and  others  have 
raised  an  objection,  on  the  ground  that  Jesus  here 
interfered  with  the  property  of  others.  In  reply, 
Ebrard  appeals  to  the  divinity  and  the  absolute  power 
of  Christ.  He  also  reminds  us  of  the  casting  out 
of  those  who  bought  and  sold  in  the  temple  ;  which, 
however,  is  scarcely  a  case  in  point,  as  every  Jew 
might  claim  the  right  of  reproving  and  opposing 
open  and  daring  iniquity.  Probably  the  conduct  of 
Christ,  in  the  case  of  so  manifest  a  contravention 
of  Mosaic  ordinances,  might  be  vindicated  on  the 
same  ground,  as  simply  the  privilege  of  every  zeal 
ous  Israelite.!  But  the  text  does  not  oblige  us  to 

*  [Comp.  Comment,  on  John  ii.  4.  where  Christ  uses  this 
phrase  In  speaking  to  His  mother.-P.  8.1 

t|Dr.  Alford  thus  disposes  of  this  difficulty:  "The  de 
struction  of  the  swine  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of 
in  the  matter,  as  if  that  were  an  act  repugnant  to  the  merci 
ful  character  of  onr  Lord's  miracles.  It  finds  its  psrahel  in 
the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  (ch.  xxi.  17-22);  and  we  may  well 
think  that,  if  God  has  appointed  so  many  animals  daily  to 
De  slaughtered  for  the  susteatnce  of  men  s  bodies,  He  may 


:  BOB  interfered  at  all  with  the  her*. 
lie  neither  adi.'iiniriteivd  just.iee,  nor  un 
forced  police  regulation  ,  nor  took  oversight  ot' 
the  herds  of  swine  of  Gadara.  II is  only  object  was 
to  cure  the  demoniacs,  which  He  did  by  command, 
ing  the  demons  simply  to  go.  Other  objections — such 
as,  that  tin;  demons"  would  have  acted  foolishly  I1* 
(hiving  the  swine  into  the  sea — are  scarcely  worth 
repeating.  Any  such  difficulty  would  arise  from 
the  false  assumption  that  demons  can  never  be  stu 
pid.  It  must  be  admitted  tjiat  certain  mor)ji<! 
such  as  derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  mad 
ness,  idiocy,  raving,  etc.,  formed  the  natural  sub 
stratum  of  demoniac  possessions.  Hence  there  is  • 
marked  difference  between  the  possessed,  and  those 
who,  like  Judas  and  the  Pharisees,  voluntarily  sur 
rendered  themselves  to  the  power  of  evil,  as  there  is 
also  between  the  demons  themselves,  and  Satan,  or 
between  the  renunciation  of  Satan  in  Christian  bap 
tism,  and  exorcism, — a  rile  which  originally  was  only 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  possessed,  and  only  intro 
duced  into  the  ordinary  ritual  of  baptism  and  con 
firmation  of  catechumens  generally  when  spiritual 
knowledge  was  obscured  in  the  Church.  The  demo 
niacs  were  destitute  of  freedom,  not  merely  on  ac 
count  of  the  psychical  ailment  under  which  they  la 
bored,  but  because,  while  thus  suffering,  they  were 
possessed  by  unclean  spirits  (•n-vev/j.ara  aKadap-ra). 
The  idea  of  bodily  possession,  or  the  indwelling  of 
the  evil  spirit  in  the  physical  frame  of  the  diseased, 
was  merely  the  popular  notion.  The  main  point  was, 
that  they  were  under  the  power  of  some  special  de 
moniac  influence,  or  of  a  number  of  such  influences, 
which  proceeded  from  real  demons,  and  were  so 
strong,  that  the  persons  possessed  identified  them 
selves  in  their  own  minds  with  the  demons.  But  it 
is  quite  possible  that  such  influences  may  have  pro 
ceeded  not  merely  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  in  the 
narrowest  sense,  but  also  from  the  spirits  of  the  de 
parted.  Hence  Josephus  (De  Betto  Jud.  vii.  6,  3) 
held,  that  the  demons  were  the  spirits  of  wicked  men ; 
an  opinion  which  was  shared  by  some  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Fathers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenag- 
oras.  Tertullian  was  the  first  to  turn  the  current  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  ultimately,  on  the  au 
thority  of  Chrysostom,  the  old  idea  of  the  spirits  of 
departed  and  lost  men  was  discarded,  and  that  of 
devils  adopted.  But  a  closer  inquiry  into  the  char 
acter  of  sympathetic  influences  will  show,  that  while 
the  question,  whence  these  demoniac  influences  pro 
ceeded,  is  of  secondary  importance,  such  influences- 
even  to  literal  bodily  possession — are  quite  possible, 
whether  the  party  affected  was  conscious  of  them 
or  not.  From  this  it  follows,  that  a  demoniac 
might  feel  himself  under  the  influence  of  a  whole  le 
gion  of  unclean  spirits,  as,  from  the  account  in  the 
other  Gospels,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  tht 
present  instance.  Hence  we  must  beware  of  the  com 
mon  mistake,  of  putting  the  guilt  of  the  demoniacs  on 
the  same  level  with  that  of  wilful  slaves  of  Satan.  In- 
our  view,  the  blame  attachable  to  such  persons  va 
ried  from  the  minimum,  in  the  case  of  idiots,  to  a 
maximum.  The  common  characteristic  of  all  waa 

also  he  pleased  to  destroy  animal  life  when  He  sees  fit  for 
the  liberation  or  instruction  of  their  souls.  Besides,  if  the 
confessedly  far  greater  evil  of  the  possession  of  men  by  evil 
spirits,  and  all  the  misery  thereupon  attendant,  was  per 
mitted  in  God's  inscrutable  purposes,  surely  much  more  tliio 
lesser  one.  Whether  there  may  have  bet-n  special  reasons 
in  this  case,  such  as  the  contempt  of  the  Mosaic  law  by  the 
keepers  of  the  swine,  we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  it 
is  at  least  possible."— P.  S.] 
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cowardice, — a  cowardly  surrender  of  a  weakened  and 
lowered  consciousness  to  wicked  influences.  The 
earne  remarks  apply  to  the  moral  aspect  of  madness 
generally ;  and  we  would  adopt  the  idea,  that  all  mad 
ness  was  connected  with  a  kind  of  demoniac  influ 
ence,  rather  than  the  view,  that  the  demoniacs  of 
Scripture  were  merely  lunatics,  or  even  that  of  older 
orthodox  interpreters,  who  regarded  them  as  a  class 
of  persons  possessed  by  the  devil, — God  allowing  it 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  then  only,  for  the  purpose 
of  glorifying  His  name.  We  do  not,  however,  deny, 
that  at  that  period,  when  all  human  corruption  had 
reached  its  climax,  these  demoniac  possessions  also 
appeared  in  a  more  full  and  patent  manner.  But  if 
•we  consider  that  the  evil  primarily  depended  upon 
moral  cowardice  and  non-resistance  to  evil,  we  shall 
understand  all  the  better  the  method  of  cure  adopted 
by  the  Lord.  The  thunderbolt  of  His  power  and  di 
vine  rebuke  would  once  more  kindle  the  ray  of  life 
and  strength  in  the  soul,  fill  the  spirits  who  possess 
ed  the  demoniac  with  fear,  and  thus  break  the  fetters 
by  which  they  held  their  victims.  It  snapped,  so  to 
speak,  the  connection  between  the  diseased  mind,  de 
prived  of  its  freedom,  and  the  demon  ;  while  at  the 
Barne  time  the  soul  was  brought  under  the  influence 
of  the  Divine  Being.  Such  was  the  deliverance  from 
the  Sai.uuv,  who,  although  a  personal  being,  is  desig 
nated  as  5ai/j.6viov,  in  allusion  to  the  impersonality  of 
the  relationship. 

They  went  into  the  herd  of  swine.— Of  course 
the  demons,  not  the  demoniacs.  The  commotion  in 
the  herd,  by  which  they  rushed  down  a  steep 
place  into  the  sea,  is  readily  accounted  for  from 
the  well-known  sympathy  existing  among  gregarious 
animals.  If  one  of  the  herd  was  seized  with  terror, 
all  the  others  would  be  affected.  Probably  the  horse 
is,  of  all  animals,  most  liable  to  sudden  fright,  espe 
cially  from  spectral  apparitions ;  but  swine  are  also 
subject  to  such  wild  frights  (comp.  Seheitlin's  Thicr- 
sedenkunde,  vol.  ii.  486).  Perhaps  the  reason  why 
swine  were  Levitically  unclean,  may  have  been  not 
merely  their  outward  conformation,  but  their  suscep 
tibility  for  impure  psychical  impressions.  The  cir 
cumstance,  that  the  demons  went  into  the  swine, 
seems  indeed  mysterious ;  but  the  fright  of  these  an 
imals  arose  probably  from  the  last  terrible  parox 
ysm,  which  ordinarily  accompanied  the  healing  of  the 
possessed  (Mark  i.  26  ;  Luke  iv.  35  ;  Mark  ix.  26, 
etc.). 

'Op/4$i>,  cum impetuferri,  irrucre,  Acts  xix.  29. — 
Olshausen  suggests,  that  the  demons  drove  down  the 
herd ;  Henneberg,  Neander,  and  others,  that  they 
were  impelled  by  an  unknown,  but  accidental  cause ; 
while  Meyer  regards  this  as  a  mythical  addition.  We 
prefer  leaving  it  unexplained,  as  belonging  to  the 
mysterious  connection  between  the  world  of  spirit 
and  nature. 

Ver.  34.  The  whole  city.— For  the  moment, 
the  terror  produced  by  this  miracle  proved  even 
stronger  than  the  indignation  excited  by  the  loss 
sustained.  Accordingly,  as  the  heathen  were  wont 
to  go  hi  solemn  procession  to  the  altars  of  the  gods 
in  order  to  avert  calamities,  so  the  people  of  Gadara 
went  out  to  meet  Christ,  humbly  beseeching  Him  to 
depart  from  their  coasts.  They  evidently  feared,  lest, 
if  He  remained,  they  should  sustain  yet  greater  dam 
age.  The  cure  of  two  furious  demoniacs,  involving 
the  loss  of  a  herd  of  swine,  appears  a  calamity  hi  a 
district  where  swine  have  their  keepers,  but  men  are 
left  uncared  for.  Jesus  departs ;  but  those  who  have 
been  restored  are  left  behind — more  especially  he  who 


would  fain  have  followed  Him — to  bear  witness  \r 
Decapolis  of  the  power  and  grace  of  Christ. 

Chapter  ix.  vers.  1-8.— Luke  (v.  17)  and  Mark  (ii. 
3)  relate  this  history  immediately  after  the  cure  of  the 
leper.  But  this  place  belongs  rather  to  the  even* 
connected  with  the  centurion  at  Capernaum.  Besides, 
the  circumstance,  that  the  scribes  of  Galilee  now 
commenced  their  active  opposition,  proves  that  tha 
chronological  arrangement  in  Matthew  is  correct. 

Ver.  1.  Into  His  own  city. — In  the  Greek: 
f  I  j  -r^v  tSiav  -n  6  Kiv.  Capernaum  had  the 
honor  of  bearing  that  name  (iv.  13). 

Ver.  2.  AirapaAuTiKo?.  See  Com.  oil  ch, 
iv.  24. 

Jesus  seeing  their  faith. — This  faith  appeared 
more  particularly  in  the  bold  plan  which  they  adopt 
ed  for  bringing  the  sufferer  into  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  as  related  by  Mark  and  Luke.  But  while  all 
shared  that  faith,  the  poor  sufferer  himself  appears  to 
have  given  the  special  directions.  Paralytic,  but 
healthy  in  soul, — a  hero  in  faith  on  his  sick-bed. 
Matthew  indicates  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
circumstances  by  the  expression :  nu.1  «5ou. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  06.  pan,  T  i  K  v  o  v  .—These 
two  miracles  afford  an  insight  into  the  various  meth 
ods  by  which  the  Lord  restores  those  who  are  cow 
ardly,  and  those  who,  strong  in  faith,  are  afflicted. 
In  the  one  case,  He  rebukes ;  in  the  other,  He  com 
forts. — T  t  K  v  o  v,  an  affectionate  address  ;  Mark  ii.  5 ; 
x.  24 ;  Luke  xvi.  25.  Analogous  is  6vyo.T€p,  ver.  22. 

Are  forgiven  thee,  a<t>fu>vrai  rroi. — The 
perfect  tense  (Doric).  Beza :  Emphasis  minime  nce/li- 
genda.  In  this  instance  the  palsy  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  the  sin  of  the  sufferer,  though  not  in 
other  cases,  John  ix.  3.  That  Christ  with  His  unfailing 
penetration  at  once  recognized  and  singled  out  these 
instances,  showed  how  vastly  different  His  judgment 
was  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people  (Luke  xiii.  4,  and 
the  account  of  Lazarus).  Strauss  vainly  imagines  that 
there  is  a  contradiction  between  this  and  the  other 
accounts  about  the  Lord.  Comp.  against  him  the 
remarks  of  Meyer  (note  on  p.  189),  who,  however, 
should  not  have  denied  that  in  the  case  before  us  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  was  both  the  moral  and  the  psy 
chical  condition  of  restoration.  It  seems  to  us  strange 
that  de  Wette  should  half  concede  the  statement  of 
Hase  (in  his  Lebenjesu,  §  73),  who  regards  this  history 
as  an  accommodation  to  popular  prejudices. 

Ver.  3.  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes. 
— Before  this,  the  scribes  had  not  even  in  their 
thoughts  charged  the  Lord  with  blasphemy.  We 
have  here  a  third  evidence  that  Christ  read  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  man.  He  traced  the  affliction  of  the 
palsied  man  to  its  secret  origin  in  sin ;  He  read  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  palsied  man,  and  by  tho^e 
who  bore  him,  and  traced  them  to  faith  ;  and  He  read 
the  scribes,  and  descried  their  secret  and  blasphem 
ous  objections,  that  He  was  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
since  God  alone  could  forgive  sins  (Luke  v.  21).  Per 
haps  these  feelings  may  have  appeared  in  their  coun 
tenances,  as  the  Jews  were  wont  to  express  their  ab 
horrence  of  blasphemy  in  the  strongest  manner,  even 
rending  their  garments  and  spitting  when  they  deem 
ed  the  prerogatives  of  God  openly  invaded.  In  the 
present  instance,  fear  may  have  restrained  such  an 
open  expression  of  what  was  marked  in  their  faces 
and  gestures.  Hence  de  Wette  is  wrong  in  suggest- 
ing  that  the  expression  ISuv  in  ver.  4  is  "  wdl  ex- 
plained  by  the  reading  *  1 5  &  s "  (after  B.,  M.).  Mark 
here  correctly  adds  :  r  <£  w  v  eu/uarj.  "  To  read  tin 
thoughts  and  dispositions  of  others  (comp.  John  ii.  24, 
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25),  was  a  characteristic  of  the  expected  Me.=si;ih  (*ec 
Wetstein  ad  loc.).  In  virtue  of  being  tin-  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  possessed  this  power,  which  may  be  consid 
ered  analogous  to  that  of  working  miracles." — Mey 
er,  lint  we  must  not  forget  the  vast  difference  be 
tween  the  notion  of  a  magical  reading  of  thoughts, 
which  the  rabbins  cntrrtaini'd,  and  the  Divine-human 
inti-osji  ct  of  Christ,  which  in  every  instance  was  oc- 
asionud  by  some  m.irk  overlooked  by  others,  but 
atent  to  the  Master. 

Ver.  4.  Wherefore  think  ye  evil  ?— Olshau- 
sen:  Edl,  because  they  failed  to  understand  His 
Divine  character.  De  Wette :  On  account  of  their 
hasty,  malevolent,  and  light  judgment.  Comp.  Matt, 
xii.  31.  Their  thoughts  were  evil  in  themselves,  be 
cause  (hey  regarded  the  highest  life  as  a  blasphemy, 
and  also  because  they  expressed  not  openly  their 
"scruplos.  Heuce  butts,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
confided  in  Him.  Probably  they  chiefly  objected  to 
this,  that  Christ  seemed  to  abolish  the  arrangements 
of  the  temple,  by  which  the  priest  typically  forgave 
sins  on  offering  the  sacrifice  appointed  by  the  law. 
It  is  absurd  to  interpret  the  expression  used  by  the 
L(>rd  as  a  mere  announcement  of  forgiveness  of  sins 
(Kirinoel). 

Ver.  5.  Which  is  easier?— i.  e.,  In  truth, 
both  are  equally  difficult,  and  presuppose  Divine 
power  and  authority.  But,  as  the  full  effect  of  His 
absolution  could  not  be  patent  to  the  outward  senses, 
He  accords  a  visible  confirmation  of  it  by  a  mir 
acle.* 

Ver.  6.  But  that  ye  may  know,  Arise — The 
Evangelist  purposely  omits  to  indicate  the  change  of 
persons  addressed,!  in  order  to  make  it  more  pictorial. 
"  That  ye  may  know  that  power  has  the  Son  of  Man 
(power  is  put  first  by  way  of  emphasis)  on  earth  (in 
opposition  to  heaven)  to  forgive  sins.  Arise,"  etc. 
For  other  details,  see  the  account  in  Mark  and 
Luke. 

Ver.  8.  They  were  afraid  (in  the  authorized 
Tersion,  marvelled),  t<po&-i)Qriaa.v . — Those  who 
witnessed  the  occurrence  experienced  a  spiritual  con 
flict — the  Spirit  of  Christ  contending  in  their  hearts 
with  the  unbelief  of  the  scribes.  In  these  circum 
stances,  the  miracle  of  healing  proved  all  the  more 
quickening,  that  the  gracious  working  of  Christ  hi 

*  [Dr.  TRENCH,  Note*  on  the  Mirncle*  of  mtr  I^rd,  6th 
cd.,  Lend.,  1858,  p.  '20o  sq.,  correctly  observes:  '-In  our 
Lord's  argument  it  must  be  can-fully  noted  that  He  does 
not  ask,  'Which  is  easiest,  to  forgive  sins,  or  to  raise  a  sick 
man?'  for  it  could  not  be  affirmed  that  that  of  forgiving  was 
easier  than  this  of  healing;  but,  'Which  is  easiest,  to  claim, 
this  power  or  to  claim  that;  to  gay.  Thy  sins  bo  forgiven 
thec,  or  to  nay.  Arise,  and  walk?1  And  He  then  proceeds: 
'That  is  easiest,  and  I  will  now  prove  my  right  to  say  it,  by 
Buying  with  effect  and  with  an  outward  consequence  setting 
its  seal  to  my  truth,  the  harder  word,  '  It  he  up  and  walk: 
By  doing  that  which  is  submitted  to  the  eyes  of  men,  I  will 
attest  my  right  and  power  to  do  that  which,  in  its  very  na 
ture,  lies'  out  of  the  region  of  proof.  By  these  visible  tides 
of  Ooil'.N  grace  I  will  give  you  to  know  in  what  direction  the 
great  umler-currents  of  His  love  ure  setting,  and  that  those 
anil  these  are  alike  obedient  to  my  word.  From  this  which 
I  will  now  do  openlv  and  before  you  all,  you  may  conclude 
that  it  is  no  'robbery '  (Phil.  it.  6)  upon  my  part  to  claim 
'also  the  power  of  forgiving  men  their  sins.'  Thus,  to  use  a 
familiar  illustration  of  our  Lord's  argument,  it  would  be 
easier  for  a  man,  equally  ignorant  of  French  and  Chinese, 
to  Alalni  to  know  the  last  than  the  first;  not  that  the  lan 
guage  itself  is  easier,  but  that,  in  the  one  caje.  multitudes 
eoulc1  disprove  his  claim;  and  in  the  other,  hardly  a  scholar 
or  twj  \a  the  laud."— P.  S.] 

t  (Tills  change  is  indicated  by  the  parenthetic  words  of 
the  Evangelist:  TOT*  \iytt  -rif  trapa\vTtK'f.  The  regu 
lar  WMtructlon  would  require  wither  « 1 5  o>  a  i  v  for  dSijre, 
erA.eyoi  for  Tore  Ae-yei.— P.  S.] 


the  face  of  this  opposition  implied  a  greater  manife.-?- 
tation  of  power. 

Such  power  unto  men.— Grotius  and  Kuinoel 
apply  this  simply  to  Jesus,  regarding  avQptinrois  ad 
the  plural  of  category.  Baumgarten-Crusius  explains 
it  :  Such  power  to  men  for  their  salvation  through 
Christ.  Meyer  and  de  Wette  :  A  new  gift  of  <  Jod  to 
humanity.  But  the  expression  referred  especially  to 
the  Qouffia.  of  forgiving  sins.  This  power,  which 
hitherto  had  been  enthroned  in  the  most  holy  place 
as  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah,  now  stood  emlxulii-d 
before  them,  as  it  were  an  incarnate  Shcrhinah. 
Hence  their  joyous  expression :  He  has  given  it  to 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  therefore  to  men.  The  explana 
tions  of  Kuinoel  and  Meyer  are  not  contradictory.* 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  These  two  miracles  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  were  accomplished  under  exceedingly  difficult 
circumstances.     In  the  first  instance,  the  cooperation 
of  receptive  faith  was  entirely  wanting.     The  only 
germ  present  was  that  awe  with  which  the  demons 
owned  the  power  and  supremacy  of  Christ ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Saviour  had  to  contend  not  only 
with  the  demoniacal  spirit,  but  with  the  impure  and 
grovelling  disposition  of  the  Gadarcnes.     In  the  sec 
ond  miracle,  the  unbelief  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
formed  a  counterpoise  to  the  faith  of   the  palsied 
man,  and  of  those  who  brought  him  forward.     Add 
to  this,  that  the  first  cure  was  followed  by  expulsion 
from  Gadara,  and  the  second  by  a  secretly  harbored 
reproach  of  blasphemy  on  the  part  of  the  scribes, 
which  was  fully  expressed  on  a  later  occasion  (Matt, 
xii.  24). 

2.  The  two  miracles  are  still  further  connected  by 
the  peculiar  view  of  Christ  which  they  present.    More 
than  in  any  other  instance  in  which  He  healed  the 
possessed,  does  the  Lord  here  appear  as  the  Mighty 
One — as  conqueror  not  only  of  demons,  but  also  of 
the  dark  and  hostile  powers  of  pagan  or  semi-pagan 
countries  ;  while,  in  the  second  miracle,  we  see  Him 
penetrating  to  the  root  of  evil,  to  sin,  and  removing 
the  moral  power  of  consciousness  of  guilt.     His  sav 
ing  grace  extends  to  the  lowest  psychological  and 
moral    abyss  of  human   misery.     Combining   these 
two  miracles  with  that  of  calming  the  tempest,  we 
behold  Christ  as  the  Lord  over  nature,  over  the  pow 
ers  of  darkness,  and  over  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart. 

3.  The  cure  of  the  demoniacs  at  Gadara  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  central-point  of  biblical  de- 
monology.     It  is  also  an  explanation  and  defence  of 
the  legal  prohibition  of  swine-flesh  under  the  Old 
Covenant.      But  Lisco  and  Gerlach   go  too  far  in 
maintaining  that  the  destruction  of  the  herd  was  in 
tended  as  a  punishment.   Jesus  only  permits  it  at  tho 
request  of  the  demoniacs,  who  have  not  yet  complete 
ly  recovered,  and  hence  are  not  quite  under  His  pow 

*[ALFORI>:  "To7j  dvQpuiron,  to  mankind.  They  re 
garded  this  wonder-working  as  something  by  God  granted 
to  men — to  mankind;  and  without  supposing  that  tliey  had 
before  them  the  full  meaning  of  their  words,  those  worrtj 
were  true  in  the  very  highest  sense.  See  John  xvii.  6."-- 
TRKNCH,  On  Miracles,  p.  "209:  "They  felt  rigi.tly  that  what 
was  given  to  one  man,  to  the  Man  ChrUt  .lesus.  was  given 
for  the  sake  of  all,  and  ultimately  to  all.  that  it  was  indeed 
given  kunto  men;"  they  felt,  that  He  possessed  these  pow 
ers  as  the  true  Head  and  Representative  of  the  race,  and 
therefore  that  these  gifts  to  Him  were  a  rightful  subject  of 
gladness  aud  thanksgiving  for  every  member  of  that  race,"- 
P.  8.] 
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er.  Nor  must  we  forget  that,  despite  their  own  im 
purity,  the  demoniacs  commonly  possessed  in  in 
creased,  measure  a  clear  sense  of  what  was  unseemly 
(comp.  Acts  xix.  15).  The  demons  chose  to  enter 
into  the  swine.  The  demoniacs  also  chose  to  bring 
*n  ironical  punishment  on  their  district,  and  thus  to 
vent  their  last  paroxysm  in  a  direction  more  whole 
some  than  formerly. — Lastly,  the  Lord  Himself  re 
garded  this  judgment  as  wholly  suitable,  without, 
however,  having  directly  sent  it. 

4.  The  absolution  of  the  palsied  man,  and  later 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  were  in  some  respects  an 
anticipation  of  the  moment  when  the  veil  in  the  tem 
ple  was  rent  in  twain.  Such  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  unconscious  feeling  of  those  who  were  present  at 
the  time.  This  history  forcibly  presents  to  our  view 
the  connection  between  sin  and  misery,  between  for 
giveness  and  recovery,  and  hence  also  between  justi 
fication  and  the  resurrection. 

[5.  The  power  of  forgiving  sins  is  a  strictly  Di 
vine  privilege,  as  the  Jews  rightly  supposed,  and  could 
be  claimed  by  Christ  only  on  the  ground  of  His  Di 
vine  nature.  Hence  we  may  use  this  claim  as  an 
argument  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour  (as  Athana- 
sius  did  against  the  Arians).  Yet  He  claimed  and 
exercised  this  power  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  or 
as  the  Son  of  Man  on  earth,  having  brought  it  with 
Him  from  heaven,  as  the  one  who  is  at  once  like  unto 
us,  and  above  us  all  as  the  crown  and  perfection  of 
humanity.  While  on  earth,  He  exercised  the  power 
directly  and  personally ;  after  His  exaltation  He  ex 
ercises  it  in  His  Church  as  His  organ  through  the 
means  of  grac*,,  and  the  ministry  of  reconciliation. 
Hence  He  conferred  this  power,  commonly  called  the 
power  of  the  keys,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  discipline  in  re 
ceiving  and  excluding  members,  and  thus  opening 
and  shutting  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
upon  His  apostles  (Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  xviii.  18),  who  in 
this  case  speak  and  act  in  the  name  and  by  the  au 
thority  of  Christ.  The  Church  does  the  works  of 
heaven  on  earth  ("facit  in  terris  opera  ccelorum  "), 
and  binds  and  looses,  but  only  by  a  committed,  not 
an  inherent  power,  and  only  as  the  organ  of  Christ. 
Comp.  Trench,  Notes  on  Mir.,  p.  207,  and  Words 
worth  in  Matt.  ix.  6  :  "  Christ  forgives  sins  not  only 
as  God,  by  His  omnipotence,  but  as  Son  of  Man ; 
because  He  has  united  man's  nature  to  His  own,  and 
in  that  nature  has  fulfilled  the  law  and  perfected 
obedience,  and  so  merited  to  receive  all  power  on 
earth  (Matt,  xxviii.  18)  in  that  nature;  which  power 
He  now  exercises  as  Mediator,  and  will  continue  to 
exercise,  till  all  enemies  .  .  are  put  under  His  feet. 
As  Son  of  Man,  He  ever  exercises  this  power  of  for 
giving  sin  on  earth,  by  means  of  the  Word  and  Sac 
raments,  and  by  the  Ministry  of  Reconciliation  (2  Cor. 
v.  18,  19),  and  by  whatever  appertains  to  what  is 
called  'the  Power  of  the  Keys.'  .  .  .  Besides,  by 
saying  that  sins  are  forgiven  '  upon  earth,1  our  Lord 
reminds  us  that  after  death  there  is  no  more  place 
for  repentance  and  forgiveness,  for  then  the  door  is 
shut."  A  false  inference.  The  contrast  is  not  be 
tween  earth  and  eternity,  but  between  earth  and  hea 
ven.— P.  S.] 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
Jesus  encounters  the  contradiction  and  enmity  of 
ine  world,  not  only  in  His  teaching,  but  also  in  His 
works  of  grace  and  power.— The  glory  of  Christ's 
miracles  appears  in  this,  that  they  are  performed  in 
the  midst  of  unbelievers,  if  He  only  meet  with  a 
gram  of  faith  in  those  who  apply  to  Him  for  help. 


Jesus  must  pluck  as  brands  fro'm  the  burning  th<  s« 
whom  He  redeems  from  the  unbelief  of  the  world.-— 
Christ's  casting  out  the  unclean  spirits,  as  connected 
with  His  forgiveness  of  eins. 

The  history  of  the  Gadarenes. — Jesus  makes  a 
way  for  His  own  both  by  sea  and  by  land. — The  in 
security  of  highways  an  indication  of  the  state  of  a 
country. — Connection  between  human  raving  and  the 
spirits  of  darkness. — Internal  contradiction  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  possessed:  1.  They  hasten 
reverently  to  meet  the  Lord,  and  yet  complain  that 
He  would  torment  them  ;  2.  they  betake  themselves 
to  entreaty,  and  yet  display  malice  ;  3.  they  are  them 
selves  cured,  and  yet  become  burdensome  to  others. 
— The  possessed  gave  a  more  suitable  reception  to  the 
Lord  than  the  people  of  Gadara. — The  proximity  of  the 
Holy  One  rendering  uneasy  and  tormenting  not  only 
open  and  wilful  sinners,  but  also  those  who  are  de 
prived  of  their  moral  freedom. — It  is  easier  for  Christ 
to  heal  the  raving  of  maniacs  than  to  remove  calcu 
lating  and  yet  stupid  selfishness. — The  Divine  judff- 
j  ment  accompanying  the  cure :  a  trial  of  the  country 
and  people. — The  expulsion  of  the  Lord,  tinder  the 
guise  of  reverence,  and  in  the  form  of  an  entreaty, 
notwithstanding  the  ceremony  of  a  procession  come 
(Jut  to  meet  Him. 

The  cure  of  the  Paralytic,  ch.  ix.  1-8.— The  Lord 
reading  the^  secrets  of  the  heart:  1.  He  descries  in 
the  urgent '  endeavors  of  felt  need,  the  faith  which 
prompts  them,  and  brings  it  to  maturity ;  2.  He  des 
cries  in  the  misery  the  guilt  which  was  its  cause,  and 
removes  not  only  the  misery,  but  also  its  root ;  3.  He 
descries  the  secret  unbelief  of  the  heart,  and  obviates 
its  pernicious  influences. — The  miracle  on  the  con 
science  and  the  miracle  on  the  sick  life  are  always 
combined:  1.  The  former  is  the  root;  the  latter,  the 
manifestation.  2.  The  one  or  the  other  may,indeedr 
be  more  apparent ;  but  3.  the  miracle  on  the  life 
cannot  prove  lasting  without  that  on  the  conscience, 
while  that  on  the  conscience  is  manifested  by  that 
on  the  life. — This  miracle  on  the  palsied  man  reveal- 
ing  the  fullest  measure  of  grace  of  all  the  cures  ac 
complished  by  Christ. — Son,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thec. —  The  Son  of  Man  has  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins. — Christ  will  manifest  in  the 
bodies  of  His  people  what  He  has  done  for  their  souls. 
— The  gospel  of  free  grace  confirmed  by  visible  signs 
before  the  eyes  of  His  opponents :  1.  By  the  recovery 
of  nations;  2.  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  coun 
tries  ;  3.  by  the  tokens  of  a  coming  resurrection  all 
over  the  earth.— The  scribes  and  priests  of  the  law 
forgiving  sins,  and  Jesus  forgiving  sins :  1.  The  for 
mer  connected  with  outward  ordinances,  sacrifices^ 
and  the  services  of  the  temple,  typical  hi  its  nature 
and  arrangements ;  2.  the  latter  proceeding  from, 
free  grace,  received  by  faith,  and  manifested  in  a  new 
life. — The  outward  evidence  of  secret  grace. — The 
gospel  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Christ,  the  most 
glorious  gift  of  God  to  man. — What  God  gave  to 
Christ,  He  gave  through  Him  to  men. 

Starke: — The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble, 
James  ii.  19. — Zeisius : — If  the  devil  cannot  have  his 
will,  it  is  a  torment  to  him  ;  so  also  with  his  children, 
the  wicked. — Osiander : — They  who  only  seek  to  do 
harm  are  certainly  Satan's  children,  John  viii.  44. — 
Hedinger : — Now-a-days,  also,  the  devil  enters  into 
the  swine. — God  sometimes  deprives  us  of  our  out 
ward  possessions:  1.  In  compassion;  2.  in  right- 
eousness.  Quesnel. — Hedinger: — What  ingratitude 
to  retain  the  swine  and  to  banish  Christ ! — It  is  one 
of  Satan's  devices  to  represent  the  gospel  as  causing 
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Joss. — They  who  banish  Christ  in  His  members  are    removed. — Ch.  ix.  1-8.     A  special  emphasis  rests  on 

•orse  than  the  Gadarenes. —  Ch.  ix.  1-8.    ILJuujcr  :     the  name,  "Son  of  Man"  as  signifying  the  Messiah 


— It  is  our  duty  to  succor  our  neighbor  in  his  dis 
tress. — When  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  we  ought  to 
be  more  anxious  for  the  health  of  the  soul  than  for 
that  of  the  body. — True  faith  receives  from  the  hand 


or  the  Saviour,  as  man  among  men. — Jesus  has  be 
stowed  upon  His  servants  authority  to  announce  tc 
sinners  forgiveness  of  sin  in  the  name  of  God. 

Hcubner  (on  ch.  ix.  1-8) :— Even  the  faith  of 


of  God  what  it  sought. — He  who  from  the  heart  re-  others  may  aid  us  in  obtaining  forgiveness  of  sins. — • 
pents  and  believes  on  Christ  has  forgiveness,  Acts  x.  Christianity  has,  directly  and  indirectly,  a  beneficial 
43. — Josus  reading  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  influence  on  bodily  ailments. — Consciousness  of  sia 
heart,  John  ii.  25. — It  is  impossible  to  be  happy  or  is  the  sting  in  all  our  bodily  sufferings. — Forgiveness 
comfortable  if  we  are  not  assured  that  we  are  God's  is  the  first  thing  which  man  requires  in  his  misery. — 
children. — Each  miracle  of  power  or  of  grace  the  Christ  always  addresses  to  afflicted  souls  the  words, 
earnest  of  another. — Forgiveness  of  sins  comprehends  j  "  Be  of  good  cheer." — The  common  proverb,  that 
every  blessing. — Quesncl: — What  is  felt  a  stumbling-  |  thoughts  are  free,  is  essentially  untrue. — Common, 
block  by  the  worldly-wise,  is  an  occasion  to  the  sim-  |  tendency  to  suspicion. — The  deliverance  of  others 


pie  to  praise  God. — Admiration  and  praise  must  go 
together. 

G-erlach : — Those  who  hate  Me  love  death,  Prov. 
viii.  36. — Miracles  are  but  the  anticipation  and  ear 
nest  of  a  higher  order  of  things.  Hence,  as  under  the 
Old,  so  under  the  New  dispensation,  Jesus  occasion 
ally  manifested  Himself  in  His  miracles  as  the  future 
Judge  of  the  world. — But  this  was  not  the  main  ob 
ject  of  His  miracles,  which,  in  general,  were  the  man 
ifestation  of  His  love,  and  performed  by  Him  as  Re 
deemer. — Miracles  of  judgment:  this  instance  (?)• 
the  money-changers,  and  those  who  bought  and  sold 
in  the  temple  (?) ;  the  unfruitful  fig-tree ;  terror 
Btruck  into  the  company  of  those  who  came  out  to 
take  Him.  (Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Elymas.) — In  this 
instance  also,  blessing  and  judgment  were  conjoined  : 
1.  Safety  restored  to  the  district;  2.  the  neighbor 
hood  delivered  from  evil  spirits;  3.  the  possessed 
cured ;  4.  the  attraction  of  a  prohibited  enjoyment 


should  be  matter  of  joy  to  us. — The  healing  of  the 
paralytic:  1.  How  Jesus  begins  it;  2.  how  He  de 
fends  it ;  3.  how  He  completes  it. — The  power  of 
Christ  to  forgive  sins  :  1.  Wherein  it  consists ;  2.  its 
condition. 

Reinhard,  1802.— The  forgiveness  of  sins  has  the 
most  beneficial  influence  also  upon  the  consequences 
of  our  transgressions. — Harms : — The  connection  be 
tween  sin  and  suffering:  1.  Generally  patent;  2. 
sometimes  hidden;  3.  always  certain. —  Westermey- 


er : — The  power  of  Jesus  to  forgiv 


rth :  1. 


The  contradiction  against  it ;  2.  the  testimonies  for 
it ;  3.  its  glory ;  4.  its  conditions.  Sachse : — Christ 
the  true  Physician  of  the  soul.  RanJ-e : — The  pow 
er  of  Christ  to  forgive  sins. —  C.  Beck : — Christ  knows 
how  to  save  truly  :  1.  He  looks  to  the  ground ;  2.  He 
heals  from  the  groui  d. — Hopfner : — Christ  at  the 
sick-bed. — Fuchs : — The  blessing  of  sickness. — H. 
Midler : — I  believe  iu  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 


V. 


The  miracle  of  the  call  of  Matthew  to  the  Apostolate ;  the  feast  of  the  Lord  with  the  publicans ;  twofold 
Btumblingblock  of  the  Pharisees  and  disciples  of  John :  or,  Christ's  gracious  working  despite  the  con 
tradiction  of  legal  piety. 

CHAPTER  IX.  9-17  (Mark  ii.  13-22 ;  Luke  v.  27-39). 

9         And  as  Jesus  passed  forth   [on]   from  thence,  he  saw  a  man,  named  Matthew,  sit 
ting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  [custom-house]  :  and  he  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me.     And 

10  he  arose,  and   followed  him.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat  [reclined  at 
table]  in  the  house,  behold,  many  publicans1  and  sinners  came  and  sat  down  [reclined] 

11  with   him  and   his   disciples.     And  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  unto  his  dis- 

12  ciples,  Why  eateth  your  master  with  publicans  and  sinners?     But  when  Jesus9  heard 
that,  he  said  unto  them,  They  that  be  [are]  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that 

13  are  sick.     But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacri 
fice  :  for  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous3,  but  sinners  to  repentance.4 

14  Then  came  to  him  the  disciples  of  John,  saying,  Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast 

15  oft  [often],  but  thy  disciples  fast  not?     And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Can  the  children 
of  the  bridechamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them?  but  the  days* 
will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast. 

16  No  man  putteth  a  piece  [patch]  of  new  [unwrought]  cloth  unto  [on]  an  old  garment;1 
for  that  which  is  put  in  to  fill   it  up  taketh  from  the  garment,  and  the  rent  is  made 

17  worse.     Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  [skin-]  bottles:  else  the  bottles  break 
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[the  skins  burst],  and  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  [skin-]  bottles  perish : T  but  the* 
put  new  wine  into  new  [skin-]  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved  [together].8 

1  Ver.  10.— [Publicans  for  Tf\<avat  is  better  than  tusryatherers  which  has  been  suggested  by  some  as  more  Intelligible. 
For,  as  Dr.  Conant  correctly  remarks,  a  toattatterwls  not  necessarily  a  j,u!>li,-<n>,  though  a  publican  is  K  tasrgutherer. 
The  tiTin  publican  is  as  much  established  in  Scriptuul  usage,  as  the  terms  Phtirinef,  Sutliincee,  scribe.  Jiaptht.  etc.  It 
suggests  the  oppressive  system  of  taxation  in  the  old  Roman  empire  and  the  arbitrary  exaction  and  fraud  connected  with 
It  The  taxes  were  sold  by  the  Roman  government  to  the  highest  bidders,  who  gave  security  for  the  sum  to  be  paid  to 
the  si:ito,  and  were  allowed  to  collect  fiom  the  provinces  as  much  as  they  could  beyond  it,  for  their  own  benefit  and  that 
Of  their  numerous  agents  and  subagents.— P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  12.— 'lyirovs  is  omitted  in  Cod.  B.  [also  in  Cod.  Sinait.]  and  in  some  translations.  According  to  Meyer  it  wat 
iasertcd  from  the  parallel  passages. 

3  Ver.  13.— [Dr.  Lange  omits  the  article  before  righteous,  according  to  the  Greek.  The  art  would  seem  to  imply 
that  there  are  really  righteous  persons;  while  there  are  such  only  in  their  own  conceit.  Dr.  Conant  omits  the  art.,  and 
translates:  righteous  men. — 1'.  S.] 

«  Ver.  18.— Eis  /j.erdi>oia.v  is  wanting  in  Cod.  B.,  D.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  in  several  translations  and  fathers.  Comp- 
Luke  v.  82. 

*  Ver.  15.— [Days,  Tjjuf'poi,  without  the  article.  So  also  Lange :  Es  werden  aber  Tage  kommen.  Cod.  Sinait.  omiU 
the  words:  eAfuowToi  8e  rjfj.fpa.1,  odav  airapBy  air'  avruv  a  vv/ji<pios. — P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  16.— [Dr.  Lange  :  Niemand  flickt  einen  Lappen  von  unyewalktem  Zeug  aufein  altes  Kleid,  i.  «.,  a  patch  of 
unfull<d  cloth  on  an  old  garment,  which  is  more  literal.] 

T  Ver.  17. — Lachmann,  following  B.  and  other  Codd.  [among  which  must  be  mentioned  now  the  Cod.  of  Mt.  Sinai]  reads 
a*6\\vvTa.t  [instead  of  airo\ovvrai]. 

e  Ver.  17.— [Preserved  together,  ffvv  Tripovvrai ;  Lange :  "  miteinander  erhalten."— P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  9.  On  the  identity  between  Matthew  and 
Levi,  comp.  the  Introduction  ;  Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke  v. 
27.  Probably  Matthew  had  already,  at  a  former 
period,  entered  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
Lord. 

'  E  TT  }  r'b  re \<i>viov .—The  place  where  custom 
was  levied,  toll-house,  custom-house,  collector's  office. 
His  way  led  Him  past  the  receipt  of  custom  (irapd- 
•yunv). 

Ver.  10.  As  Jesus  sat,  better:  lay,  or  reclin 
ed,  at  table  in  the  house— according  to  Eastern 
custom.  It  was  the  practice  to  recline  on  divans, 
resting  upon  the  left  arm.  The  house,  which  is  here 
designated  with  the  article,  was,  no  doubt,  that  of 
the  publican.  Meyer  maintains  that  it  was  the  house 
of  Jesus,*  since  we  read  in  the  former  verse  that 
Matthew  followed  Him,  as  if  to  follow  the  Lord  meant 
to  accompany  Him  across  the  street !  Luke  relates 
that  the  feast  took  place  in  the  house  of  Levi  (Mat 
thew).  We  cannot  see  any  difficulty,  unless,  like 
Fritzsche  and  Meyer,  we  were  to  take  in  its  gross  lit- 
erality  an  expression  which  evidently  means,  that 
from  that  moment  Matthew  followed  Christ  as  His 
disciple  in  the  narrowest  sense.  DC  Wette  correctly 
remarks  that  it  is  not  likely  that  Christ  ever  gave 
dinner-parties,  f 

And  sinners.  — Meyer :  Worthless  persons 
generally  (!).  We  should  rather  say,  in  general,  those 
whom  the  Pharisees  had  excommunicated  from  the 
synagogues. 

Ver.  12.  The  whole — the  sick,— i.  e^  accord 
ing  to  ver.  13,  the  righteous  and  sinners.  De  Wette 
supposes  that  the  former  referred  to  persons  who 
were  really  righteous  in  the  Jewish  and  legal  sense ; 
while  Meyer  takes  it  ironically,  as  applying  to  their 
boasted  righteousness.  We  would  combine  the  two 
ideas.  They  imagined  that  they  were  righteous,  re- 

*  [Meyer  means,  of  course,  the  house  In  which  Jesus 
dwelt  at  the  time.  For  from  MaU.  viii.  20;  Luke  ix.  58,  it 
U  evident  that  Christ  had  no  house  of  his  own. — P.  S.] 

t  [It  is  due  to  Meyer  to  remark  that  he  trents  this  objec 
tion  as  gratuitous,  since  the  Evangelist,  he  thinks,  speaks 
only  of  an  ordinary  meal  of  Jesus  with  His  disciples.  But 
whence  the  "  many  publicans  and  sinners,"  who  took  part 
toitf-P.8.] 


garding  legal  righteousness  as  sufficient  before  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  in  the  text  are  called 
sinners,  were  not  merely  such  from  the  Jewish  point 
of  view,  but  felt  themselves  guilty  when  brought  in 
contact  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Most  apt 
ly,  therefore,  does  Calvin  designate  this  as  an  ironica 
concessio. 

Ver.  13.  I  •will  have  mercy. — /  take  pleatnire, 
I  desire.  Hosea  vi.  6,  after  the  Septuagint.  The  opinion 
of  de  Wette,  that  the  term  icn ,  in  Hosea,  means  piety, 
is  ungrounded. — And  not  sacrifice.  The  compar 
ison  may  be  relative ;  but  when  mercy  and  sacrifice 
are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  it  becomes 
absolute,  because  the  sacrifice  then  loses  all  its  value, 
and  becomes  an  act  of  hypocrisy.  The  expression, 
TrupfvOfVTfs  ij.d.0tr(,go  and  learn,  answers  to 
the  rabbinical  formula,  ifaSil  XS  .  Schottgcn. 

Ver.  14.  The  disciples  of  John,  etc.— St. 
Luke  represents  the  Pharisees  as  in  this  case  also 
urging  the  objection,  and  Schleiermacher  considers 
this  the  authentic  version  of  the  event.  De  Wetto 
regards  the  narrative  of  Luke  as  a  correction  upon 
Matthew,  and  deems  it  improbable  that  the  disciples 
of  John  should  have  come  forward  as  here  related. 
Meyer  decides  simply  in  favor  of  the  account  of  Mat 
thew.  Luke  may  have  represented  the  Pharisees  as 
Sutting  the  question  proposed  by  the  disciples  of 
ohn,  because  the  latter  shared  many  of  the  views  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  were  in  danger  of  going  further 
in  that  direction,  from  their  attachment  to  John  and 
to  his  asceticism.  These  were  the  disciples  of  John 
who  would  not  be  guided  by  their  master's  direction 
to  the  Lamb  of  God. 

Ver.  15.  The  children  of  the  bride-chamber, 

ol  viol  TOV  w/j.  <t>uv  os . — On  the  day  of  marriage, 

the  bridegroom  went,  adorned  and  anointed,  to  the 

house  of  the  bride,  attended    by  his   companions 

(c^yiTS ,  Judges  xiv.  11),  and  led  her,  attended  by 

her  maidens,  in  festive  procession,  with  music  and 

dancing,  at  even,  by  torchlight,  into  the  house  of  hia 

,  father.     The  marriage  feast,  which  was  defrayed  by 

\  the  bridegroom,  lasted  seven  days.     (See  the  BibL 

\  Ency flops,  sub  Marriage.) 

Mourn. — The  Lord  here  indicates  that  fasting 
must  be  the  result  of  ir^e* ?v.  The  other  Evangelists 
have  rnffrtvttir.  "Fasting  should  be  the  expression 
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Df  sorrow ;  not  merely  au  outward  exercise,  but  the 
expression  of  an  inward  state."  De  Wette.  The 
primary  object  of  our  Lord,  therefore,  was  to  show 
the  impropriety  of  those  fasts  which  had  no  proper 
motive,  and  hence  were  untrue.  The  present  was 
tin-  iVstive  season  for  the  disciples;  and  it  was  theirs 
to  show  this  by  their  outward  gladness.  "  The  Ro 
man  Catholics  infer  from  this  verse,  that,  since  the 
death  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  fast."  llcubner. 
If  this  were  to  be  consistently  carried  out,  we  should 
have  to  fast  the  whole  year  round. 

Vrr.  1(5.  No  man  putteth  a  patch  of  un. 
wrought  [or  unfulled]  cloth. — Two  similes  taken 
from  common  life  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the 
Divine  economy.  In  both  cases,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  unsuitablencss  of  adding  the  new  to  the  old 
which  is  brought  out,  as  the  folly  of  bringing  togeth 
er  what  is  Eot  only  new,  but/re*/i,  with  that  which  is 
not  only  old,  but  antiquated.  Hence,  in  the  first  ex 
ample,  we  have  not  only  a  piece  of  new  cloth,  but  of 
raw  and  unwrought  material,  which  will  shrink.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  piece  inserted  to  fill  it  up  (ir\ripu>j.a) 
will  make  the  rent  worse  by  the  strain  upon  the  old 
cloth.  Similarly,  the  new  wine  which  is  still  ferment 
ing,  expands,  and  will  thus  burst  the  old  skin  bottles. 
The  antagonism  between  the  old  and  the  new  arises, 
therefore,  not  merely  from  the  imperfectness  of  the 
old,  but  also  from  that  of  the  new,  which,  however, 
from  it3  inherent  nature,  must  develop  and  expand. 
An  arrangement  of  this  kind  were,  therefore,  not 
merely  unsuitable,  but  even  destructive,  —  making 
matters  worse,  instead  of  improving  them.  The  re 
sult  in  both  cases  would  be,  that  the  old  and  the  new 
would  perish  together.  A  careful  examination  shows 
that  the  two  similes  are  intended  to  supplement  each 
other.  The  first  meets  the  case  of  the  disciples  of 
John,  with  whom  the  old  was  the  principal  consider 
ation,  and  the  new  only  secondary  ;  i.  e.,  they  regard 
ed  Christianity  merely  as  a  reformation  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  as  a  piece  of  new  cloth  to  fill  up  a  rent  in 
the  old  garment.  The  second  simile  applies  more 
especially  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Here,  Christian 
ity  is  the  primary  consideration  (the  new  wine  from 
the  Vine  of  Israel),  whilst  the  old  forms  of  the  theoc 
racy  were  secondary.  In  both  cases,  the  result  is 
the  same.  But,  besides  its  special  lessons,  the  sec 
ond  simile  is  also  intended  to  show  how  entirely  false 
the  view  alluded  to  in  the  first  simile  was,  that  Chris 
tianity  was  only  a  piece  of  new  cloth  to  mend  the 
torn  garment  of  the  old  theocracy. 

Ver.  17.  Bottles,  or  lit. :  skins,  a<r  K0i . — In  the 
East,  water,  milk,  wine,  oil,  and  similar  commodities, 
were,  and  are  still,  preserved  and  transported  in 
leathern  bottles,  which  were  commonly  made  of  the 
hides  of  goats,  rarely  of  camels,  and  asses.  The  ex 
terior  of  the  skin,  after  having  been  suitably  pre 
pared,  was  generally  used  as  the  interior  of  the  bot 
tle.  See  the  quotations  of  Heubner  (p.  128)  from 
Lucian  and  Aulus  Gellius.* 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 
1.  It  ia  important  to  study  the  external  and  in- 

*  [Comp.  also  Dr.  Robinson,  BiU.  Researches,  ii.,  p.  440, 
•nd  Dr.  Haekett.  Illustration*  of  Scripture  from  Euxtern 
T>-nrtl.  pp.  44-46.  who  tells  us  that  he  met  these  skin-bottles, 
»r  baps  made  of  the  skins  of  animals  for  holding  water,  wine, 
and  other  liqui  Is  in  the  bouses,  and  transporting  them  on 
Journeys,  at  Cairo  at  almost  every  turn  in  the  streets,  a:ul 
everywhere  in  Ku'ypt  :md  Syria.  It.  was  a  •  water-skin  '  (ac 
cording  to  the  Hebrew)  which  Abraham  placed  on  the  shoul 
der  of  Hapar,  when  he  sent  her  forth  into  the  desert  (Gen. 
sxi.  14).— P.  8.] 


ternal  connection  between  the  call  of  the  publican 

to  the  apostolate,  and  the  commencement  of  opci 

hostility  to  the  gracious  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Jesus 

on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees.      When  they  who  had  a 

historical  claim  upon  the  Gospel  rejected  its  provi- 

'  siom,  they  were  offered  to  those  who  had  a  spiritual 

i-ln'nn    upon  the  glad  tidings,  by  being  prepared  and 

ready  to  receive  them.     Christ,  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 

reviled  by  the  Pharisees,  turns  to  the  publicans,  UM 

calls  one  of  their  number  to  the    apostolic    office. 

Thus,  at  a  later  period,  the  hostility  of  the  scribea 

and  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  led  to  His  entering  a 

heathen  country,  when  He  passed  into  the  territory 

!  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  there  to  display  His  grace  in  the 

I  case  of  the  Syropheuician  woman,  Matt.  xv.     In  an 

,  analogous  manner,  also,  the  Lord  interpreted  the  Old 

!  Testament  narratives  concerning  Elijah  and  the  hca- 

j  then  widow  of  Sarepta,  and  Elisha  and  Naaman  the 

Syrian  (Luke  iv.  25,  etc.).     The  conduct  of  Paul  was 

precisely  similar.     When  the  Jews  in  their  unbelief 

rejected  the  Gospel,  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles  (Acta 

xiii.  46 ;  xviii.  6).     Hence,  while  the  conversion  of 

the  publican  was  a  grand  sign  that  the  Lord  now 

turned  to  the  outcasts,  the  call  of  Matthew  to  the 

apostolate  was  a  miracle  of  grace. 

2.  The  quotation  of  Christ  from  the  prophecies  of 
Hosea,  is  generally  adduced  as  expressing  the  con 
trast  between  the  New  Covenant  and  the  (kgenerate 
form  which  the  Old  had  assumed.     Similarly,  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  contrast  between  Evangelical  Prot 
estant  Christianity   and    the    secularized    mediaeval 
Church.     Nor  are  we,  perhaps,  mistaken  in  tracing 
a  like  difference  between  a  devout  and  living  piety 

j  and  a  fanatical  orthodoxy,  which  too  often  contra 
venes  the  demands  of  the  heart,  and  is  radically  op 
posed  to  Christian  humanity. 

3.  Perhaps  the  circumstances  in  which  John  the 
Baptist   was   placed,  may  in   part   account  for   the 
gloomy  disposition  of  his  disciples.     For  some  time 
past  John  had  been  in  prison,  and  they  looked  to 
Jesus  for  help  in  this  emergency ;  nor  could  they  un 
derstand  how,  in  the  meantime,  He  could  take  part 
in  festive  entertainments. 

4.  It  is  significant,  that  even  at  that  period  the 
objections  of  the  disciples  of  John  were  allied  to  those 
of  the  Pharisees.     But  there  was  this  difference  be 
tween  them,  that  while  the  latter  questioned  the  dis 
ciples,  as  if  to  turn  them  from  their  Master,  the  fol 
lowers  of  John  addressed  themselves  directly  to  the 
Master  Himself.     Even  in  their   case,   however,  we 
miss  that  full  irap'jijaia   which  should  characterize 
the  Christian.     They  do  not  venture  to  blame  Christ 
openly.     The  Pharisees  had  questioned  the  disciples, 
"  Why  eateth  your  Master  ?  "  etc. ;  while  the  disci 
ples  of  John  ask  the  Master,  "Why  do  Thy  disciples 
fast  not  ?  "    Fanaticism  assumes  only  the  appearance 
of  Trap^rjo-ia,  especially  when,  kindled  by  the  sympa 
thy  of  an  excited  majority,  it  is  arrayed  against  a  mi 
nority.     Then   those  flaming  declamations  of   self- 
satisfied  eloquence  burst  forth,  which  the  multitude 
regard  as  the  voice  of  an  archangel,  while  they  are 
utterly  opposed  to  that  deep  calm  engendered  by  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  who  inspires  even  a  weak  minority  t< 
speak  with  irappriffia.     Finally,  this  occurrence  seem 
to  form  the  turning-point  in  history  at  which  the  latei 
disciples  of  John  separated  from  their  teacher.    Tha 
difference,  which  was  afterward  fully  established,  con 
tinues  even  to  this  day. 

5.  The  reply  of  the  Lord  to  the  disciples  of  JoLn 
contains  a  canon  perpetually  binding,  in  respect  of 
the  relation  between  form  and  substance.    The  pra» 
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ciple  itself  has  never  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Even  Master  Philip  [Melanchthon]  seemed  always 
prone  to  put  the  new  wine  of  Gospel  truth  into  the 
old  bottles.  The  same  attempt  was  made  at  a  later 
period  by  the  Jansenists,  and  gave  rise  to  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Port  Royal.  In  our  own  days,  also, 
some  seem  still  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  unwrought 
cloth  may  be  put  upon  the  old  garment,  and  the  new 
wine  be  preserved  in  decaying  bottles.  "  The  warn 
ing  of  Christ  applies  to  all" times,  that  the  life  of  His 
Church  is  not  to  be  surrendered  by  forcing  it  into 
at  iquated  forms.  But  it  also  implies  that  genuine 
Cnristian  forms  should  be  preserved,  along  with  the 
truth  which  they  convey." 

6.  "  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples  appears 
the  more  striking,  when  we  remember  the  last  testi 
mony  of  the  Baptist  concerning  Him."  He  that  has 
the  bride  is  the  bridegroom :  but  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoic- 
eth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice  (John 
iii.  29).  Jesus  seems  only  to  continue  and  to  follow 
up  the  speech  of  their  master  when  He  replied  to 
John's  disciples :  "  Can  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom 
mourn  and  fast,  so  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with 
them  ?  "  Lastly,  the  Lord  here  points  forward  to  His 
future  sufferings  and  death  as  a  period  for  inward 
fasting.  This  fasting,  which  is  to  succeed  the  suffer 
ings  and  ^path  of  Christ,  consists  in  a  complete  renun 
ciation  of  the  world. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  .goes  to  all  classes,  into  all  streets,  and  to 
all  men. — The  greatness  of  Divine  grace,  which  can 
make  of  a  publican  an  Apostle.  1.  According  to 
Jewish  traditionalism,  the  publican  was  an  excom 
municated  person ;  but  he  is  now  called  to  assist  in 
founding  the  communion  of  Christ.  2.  He  was  an 
apostate  from  the  people  of  God,  but  called  to  be 
come  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church  of  God.  3. 
An  instrument  of  oppression,  but  becomes  an  instru 
ment  of  glorious  liberty.  4.  A  stumblingblock  and 
a  byeword,  but  becomes  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light. — Grace  is  not  stopped  by  any  customhouse, 
and  pays  no  toll. — High  call  of  the  Lord  to  the  pub 
lican,  and  great  faith  of  the  publican  in  the  Lord. — 
Matthew  the  Apostle  relates,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
that  he  had  formerly  been  a  publican. — The  publican 
and  the  Apostle. — The  Divine  call  must  determine  us 
to  relinquish  an  ambiguous  occupation. — Strange  cir 
cumstance,  that  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  should  sit 
down  at  meat  with  publicans  and  sinners.  1.  How 
can  this  be  ?  Because  the  Lord  does  not  conform 
to  the  publicans  and  sinners,  but  they  to  Him.  He 
not  only  continues  the  Master,  but  becomes  theirs. 
2.  What  does  it  convey  to  our  minds  ?  Infinite  com 
passion,  manifesting  itself  in  full  self-surrender,  des 
pite  difficulties  and  objections. — Christ  and  His  disci 
ples  are  still  at  meat  with  publicans  and  shiners. — 
When  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said,  Why  ?  How 
Uiis  question  has  ever  since  been  reiterated  in  the 
history  of  the  Eucharist  (Novatianism  ;  refusal  of  the 
cup ;  Eucharistic  Controversy). — The  reply  of  Jesus, 
"They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick  :  "  1.  A  calm  exposition :  they  that  are 
whole  are  really  whole,  and  they  that  are  sick,  really 
sick,  in  the  legal  sense.  2.  A  solemn  warning :  they 
that  are  whole  are  sick  unto  death,  because  they  deem 
themselves  whole ;  while  a  sense  of  their  spiritual 
gickness  renders  the  others  capable  of  life.  3  A  de 


cisive  judgment :  salvation  is  for  sinners  who  feet 
their  need,  not  for  the  self-righteous. — Eternal  im 
port  of  the  saying,  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sao 
rifice."  1.  Rather  mercy  than  sacrifice,  if  the  two 
be  put  in  comparison  ;  2.  only  mercy  and  not  sacri 
fice,  if  the  two  are  put  in  antagonism  ;  3.  mercy  ex 
clusively,  to  the  rejection  of  sacrifice,  if  the  one  is  set 
up  in  contradiction  to  the  other. — Mercy  the  most  ac 
ceptable  and  holy  sacrifice. — Sacrifices,  to  ^exclu 
sion  of  mercy,  not  offerings,  but  robbery. — Sad  con 
flict  between  mercy  and  sacrifice,  throughout  the 
course  of  history. — Lessons  derived  from  the  declara 
tion  of  Jesus,  "  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance  :  "  1.  Character  and  pros 
pects  of  the  sinners  who  listen  to  the  call  of  Jesus. 

2.  Character  of  the  religion  which  ignores  Christ  and 
His   pardon. — Inquiry  of  the  disciples  of  John,  or 
characteristics  of  the  legalist :  1.  He  would  give  laws 
to   others  as  well  as  to  himself;  2.  he  would   give 
laws  without  heeding  the  requirements  of  the  case  ; 

3.  he  is  ready  to  take  the  part  of  the  worst  legalism 
("  we  and  the  Pharisees "),  and  to  assail   with  his 
puny  objections  the  holiest  liberty  ("  but  Thy  disci 
ples  fast  not  "). — Arrogance  of  legalism :  1.  The  dis 
ciples  of  the  Baptist  assume  the  place  of  being  the 
masters  of  the  Lord ;  2.  they  venture  to  censure  Him 
according  to  the  traditions  of  their  school ;  3.  they 
adduce  the  Pharisees  as  authorities  against  Christ 
Himself. — The  bridal  and  the  mourning  season  of 
the  disciples :  1.  Wherein  each  consists ;  2.  the  ap 
propriate  manifestation  of  each. — It  is  one  of  the  first 
principles  of  true  Christianity,  that  every  outward 
manifestation  must  proceed  from  an  inward  state. — 
The  Christian  life  a  continuous  marriage  feast,  which 
may  be  interrupted,  but  is  not  broken  up,  by  the  suf 
ferings  of  this  present  world. — Christ  the  Bridegroom 
of  the  Church :  1.  As  such  He  came  at  first ;  2.  as 
such  He  went  away ;  3.  as  such  He  will  return. — 
Sad  mistakes  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  can  only 
entail  harm:  1.  To  mend  that  which  is  antiquated 
by  putting  on  it  a  piece  of  new  cloth  ;  2.  by  forcing 
the  new  life  into  antiquated  forms.     Or,  1.  To  gar 
nish  legalism  with  the  gospel ;  2.  to  force  the  go^ 
pel  into  the  forms  of  legalism. — All  attempts  at  patch 
ing  unavailing. — The  law  and  the  gospel  cannot  be 
mixed  up  :  1.  Because  the  gospel  is  infinitely  more 
strict  than  the  law  (the  unwrought  piece  shrinks  / ;  2. 
because  it  is  infinitely  more  free  than  the  law  (the 
new  wine  bursts  the  mouldering  bottles). — Hierarch- 
ism  might  learn  many  a  lesson  from  those  who  patch, 
and  from  those  who  cultivate  the  vine. — The  sentence 
of  Christ  upon  ecclesiastical  questions  :  1.  New  cloth, 
a  new  garment ;  2.  new  wine,  new  bottles. — The  true 
principles  of  genuine  ecclesiastical  conservatism. — 
Above  all,  we  must  aim  to  preserve,  1.  the  life  along 
with   the  forms ;  and  then,  2.  the  forms  with  the 
life. — Consequences   of   false   conservatism    in    the 
Church :  1.  These  attempts  at  tailoring  in  spiritual 
matters  are  opposed  even  to  common  sense  and  every 
day  practice.     2.  The  old  forms  are  destroyed  by  the 
new  life,  and  the  new  life  by  the  old  forms.     3.  The 
work  of  destruction  is  continued  while  they  clamor 
against  destruction,  until  the  new  and  the  old  ai 
finally  separated. — How  the  Lord  prepares  the  wed 
ding  garment  and  the  new  wine  for  the  kingdom  of 
God. — The  threefold  mark  of  the  new  life  :  1.  It  as 
sumes  a  definite  outward  form  ;  2.  it  cannot  continue 
in  the  false  and  antiquated  forms ;  3.  it  must  create 
for  itself  corresponding  forms. 

Starke : — Christ  is  not  ashamed  of  the  greatest 
sinners. — Osiartder: — It  is  easier  to  convert  open 
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sinners  than  hypocrites.  This  is  more  difficult  than  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  Hence  Christ  says  thai 
to  break  through  a  mountain  of  iron. — Christ  the  His  disciples  fast  not  because  thr  Uridegroom  is  with 
highest  Physician. — Difference  in  eeelc-i.istir:il  usages  them:  i.  e,,  since  (Jod  had  not  ifferings, 

is'not  incompatible  with  unity  in  the  faith.— Z-rniitx:    and  Christ  was  still  with  them  to  protect  them,  they 

Constraint  and  Christian  liberty  cannot  well    be    neither  sought  nor  invent;'.!  SMITO-A  for  then 

'  such  were  without  value  before  Cod  ;  but   when  H« 
was  taken  from  them,  they  both  fasted  and  suffered. 
Hcubner : — Compassion  and  love  inward  sinnera 
is  the  sacrifice  most  acceptable  to  God — of  far  great 
er  value  than  the  most   pompous  worship. — Chris- 


combined. 

Oerlach  .-—Marginal  note  of  Luther :  There  are 
two  kinds  of  suffering, — the  one  of  our  own  choosing, 
such  as  the  rules  of  the  monks,  just  as  the  priests  of 
Baal  cut  themselves  (1  Kings  xviii.  28).  The  world, 


the  Pharisees,  and  the  followers  of  John  regard  such  i  tianity  is  opposed  to  all  slavixh  discipline. — The  doc- 
Bufferings  as  a  great  matter,  but  God  despises  it.  I  trine  of  Jesus  cannot  be  combined  with  the  old  tradU 
The  other  kind  of  suffering  is  sent  us  by  the  Lord ;  tions  of  Pharisaism.  This  were  only  miserable  patch- 
and  willingly  to  bear  this  cross,  is  right  and  well-  |  work. 
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The  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  the  dead  maiden ;  or,  the  twofold  miracle. — Miraculous  working 
of  the  Lord  in  the  face  of  despair  and  death. 

CHAPTER  IX.  18-26. 
(The  Gospel  for  the  24th  Sunday  after  Trinity.— Parallels :  Mark  v.  22-43  ;  Luke  viii.  41-56.) 

1 8  While  he  spake  these  things  unto  them,  behold,  there  came  a  certain  [there  came 
in  a]  l  ruler  [of  the  synagogue],  and  worshipped  him,  saying,8  My  daughter  is  even  now 
dead  [has  just  now  died]  :  but  come  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live. 

19,  20  And  Jesus  arose,  and  followed  him,  and  so  did  his  disciples.  And,  behold,  a  woman, 
which  [who]  was  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  came  behind  him,  ;tnd 

21  touched  the  hem8  of  his  garment:  For  she  said  within  herself,  If  I  may  but  touch  his 

22  garment,  I  shall  be  whole.     But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and  when  he  saw  her,4  he 
said,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort  [cheer] ; 6  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.     And 

23  the  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour.     And  when  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler'a 
house,  and  saw  the  minstrels  [pipers,  flute-players,  aiU^us]  and  the  people  [crowd]' 

24  making  a  noise,  He  said  unto  them,  Give  place :  for  the  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

25  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn  [laughed' at  him].     But  when  the  people  [crowd]6  were 

26  put  forth,  he  went  in,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  maid  arose.     And  the  fame 
hereof  [this  fame,  17  (frr/pr)  GLUT?/]  went  abroad  into  all  that  land. 

1  Ver.  18.— Tischendorf:  «i«r  f\6<ev,  according  to  Codd.  0.,  D.,  E.,  M.,  X.,  etc.  [and  Cod.  Slnait  Lange,  In  his  O. 
trsl.,  adopts  this  rending;  so  also  Alford.]— Lachmann:  «ff,  vpotr  f\0u>v,  according  to  Cod.  B.— Griesbach :  elt 
l\Q<av.  [Engl.  V.:  a  certain  ruler].— Rec.epta :  i\0iav.  [The  original  copy  no  doubt  read  in  large  letters:  EI2EA- 
0HN,  which  may  mean  el(re\B<S>v  or  «I>  4\6u>v,  probubly  the  former;  for  els  is  superfluous  here,  although  it  occurs  fre 
quently  in  Matthew  both  after  the  noun,  v.  41;  vi.  27;  xii.  11;  xviii.  5;  xxi.  24,  and  before  it,  xxii.  35;  xxiii.  15;  xxvi. 
40, 69 ;  xxvil.  14.  The  (is  refers  to  the  house  of  Matthew  where  this  scene,  like  the  former,  took  place,  comp.  ver.  10.— 
P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  18.— Lachmann  retains  the  recitative  3-n  after  \4yuiv,  which  makes  the  speech  more  lively. 

»  Ver.  20.— [Dr.  Lange  inserts  here  in  smaller  type  :  die  Qunxte,  i.  e.,  the  tassel  fringe,  with  reference  to  the  fringes 
on  the  borders  of  the  garments  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  wear  (Nuuib.  xv.  38).  Dr.  Conant.  also  translate! 
fringe.— P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  22.— [Literally:  And  Jesus,  turning  (ffrpcupfis,  the  oldest  reading,  sustained  also  by  Cod.  Slnait,  for  liriarpar 
^e(s)  and  seeing  htr,  said. — ] 

•  Ver.  22.— [Be  of  good  cheer,  Is  the  nsual  rendering  of  the  Greek  Bdpffet  In  the  E.  V.,  comp.  Matt  ix.  2 ;  xlv.  2T 
Mark  vi.  50;  John  xvl.  83;  AcU  xxlii.  11.— P.  8.] 

•  Vers.  23  and  26.— [Lange  translates  oxA<"  *»  both  cases  //««/«,  crowd,  which  is  better  than  people.— P.  8.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 
Ver.  18.    Ruler,  &pxu,v.— The  president  of  a 


Luke  viii.  41 ;  ipxitrvrcrywyrft,  nWSn  CSTI  .  Everj 
synagogue  had  its  president,  who  superintended  and 
directed  the  services.  The  ruler  of  a  synagogue  wa« 


•ynagogue.     His  name  was  Jairus,  see  Mark  T.  22 ;  |  at  the  same  time  president  of  its  college  of  elders, 
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See  Vitringa:  Archisynagog.,  Franek.,  1685. — Jairus 
was  president  of  a  synagogue  at  Capernaum. 

The  reading  tint\6iav,  in  ver.  18,  is  not  only 
best  attested,  but  most  suitable.  The  arrival  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  interrupted  the  conversation 
of  the  Lord  with  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of 
John,  which  took  place  during  or  after  the  meal  in 
the  house  of  the  publican.  It  thus  happened,  that 
Jesus  could  prove  to  these  objectors  that  He  was 
able  and  willing  to  rise  from  the  feast  and  to  sympa 
thize  with  the  deepest  suffering,  nay,  to  enter  the 
valley  of  death  itself.  This  constituted  both  the 
fasting  of  Jesus  and  His  mission  to  relieve  the  sick. 
The  description  of  the  conduct  of  Jairus  is  exceed 
ingly  vivid.  His  first  appeal  consists  in  falling  down 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  he  then  explains  by  a  few 
urgent  words  of  entreaty,  leading  him  at  once  into 
the  midst  of  his  domestic  affliction.  Accordingly,  the 
Lord  first  calmed  the  excitement  of  the  father  by 
proceeding  leisurely.  In  the  circumstances,  it  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  His  purpose  that  the  woman 
afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood  should  have  stopped 
Him  by  the  way.  This  delay  would  serve  both  to 
try  and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  Jairus. 

My  daughter  has  just  now  died,  &p-rt  [in 
this  moment,  opposed  to  TraAcu]  trf\fvrii<ret>. — 
Meyer  supposes  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
this  account  and  those  of  Mark  and  Luke.  But  the 
latter  has  K al  oi/rrj  air  (6  rri  ff  Kev ,  which  agrees 
with  Matthew.  According  to  these  two  accounts, 
the  eaxdrais  «x€t  °f  Mark  must  be  explained. 
Jairus  left  his  daughter  dying,  and  hence  might  ex 
press  himself  either  in  this  way,  She  was  (when  I 
went  away)  at  the  point  of  death,  or  else,  She  has  just 
died.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  account  suffi 
ciently  for  the  difference  in  the  narrative.  (So  Chry- 
sostom,  Theophylact,  Grotius,  Wolf,  etc.). 

Ver.  20.  An  issue  of  blood". — It  is  not  neces 
sary  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  peculiar  malady 
with  which  the  poor  woman  was  afflicted.  "The 
long  continuance  of  this  disease  not  only  endangered 
Ver  general  health,  but  was  a  direct  cause  of  divorce, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  for  her  to  avoid  every  pub 
lic  assembly."  Von  Ammon.  According  to  the 
law,  it  rendered  unclean,  Lev.  xv.  19  sqq. 

Came  behind  Him. — A  sign  of  hopelessness. 
The  rapid  movements  of  the  Lord,  and  the  peculiar 
character  of  her  disease,  would  lead  her  to  come  in 
this  way — ashamed,  as  it  were,  and  timorous.  All 
the  greater  appears  the  faith  of  this  woman :  she 
takes  hold  of  the  fringes  upon  the  border  of  Christ's 
garment,  in  the  conviction  that  she  would  thereby  be 
restored.  The  Hebrews  wore  four  fringes  (zizitJi)  on 
the  four  borders  of  their  garments,  in  accordance 
with  the  commandment  in  Num.  xv.  38. 

Ver.  22.  Jesus  turned  Himself  about. — The 
other  Evangelists  report  the  event  more  fully.  The 
Lord  asks  who  had  touched  Him.  The  woman  then 
comes  forward,  makes  confession,  and  is  dismissed 
with  a  word  of  comfort.  Matthew  gives  a  more 
brief  account,  satisfied  to  state  the  great  fact,  that 
this  poor  hopeless  woman  by  her  faith  obtained  re 
covery  from  the  Lord,  while  He  was  hastening  to 
the  bedside  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  In  this  in 
stance,  her  faith  is  extolled  as  the  medium  of  her 
recovery,  though  it  almost  seems  to  stand  in  direct 
contrast  to  that  of  the  palsied  man,  whose  earnest 
ness  and  energy  overcame  every  obstacle.  We 
might  compare  the  one  to  a  robber,  and  the  other  to 
a  thief;  but  the  difference  is  only  in  form, — their 
CiitL  was  the  same,  both  in  its  strength  and  decision. 


Although  the  woman  had  obtained  recovery  by  he! 
quiet  and  retiring  faith,  yet  the  Lord  constrained  her 
to  make  public  confession,  partly  to  seal  her  faith 
and  to  strengthen  her  recovery,  and  partly  to  present 
her  to  the  world  as  healed  and  clean.  In  ecelesia* 
tical  legend  she  bears  the  name  of  St.  Veronica,  and 
is  said  (Euseb.  vii.  18,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nlcodemut% 
ed.  Thilo,  p.  561)  to  have  erected  to  her  Deliverer  a 
brass  monument  in  front  of  her  home  at  Paneas,  by 
the  sources  of  Jordan.  But  Dr.  Robinson  (New  Bibl 
Researches  in  Palestine)  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
statue  was  erected  in  honor  of  some  Roman  emperor. 
— Owing  to  this  delay  by  the  way,  a  message  could 
reach  Jairus,  that  his  daughter  was  now  dead. 

Ver.  23.  The  minstrels — The  appearance  of 
these  minstrels  indicated  that  the  preparations  for 
the  funeral  ceremonies  had  commenced.  (Comp.  the 
corresponding  articles  in  the  Encyclops.,  Winer  sub 
v.  Trailer,  Lightfoot  ad  loc.,  etc.) 

Ver.  24.  The  maid  is  not  dead.— The  idea  of 
a  trance  (Paulus,  Schlciermacher,  Olshausen)  is  en 
tirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  text.  The  words 
of  Jesus  are  evidently  metaphorical,  and  intended, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  present  death  under  a  higher 
than  the  common  aspect  (see  also  the  history  of  Laz 
arus),  and  on  the  other,  to  prepare  for  the  raising 
of  the  maiden.  The  Lord  first  requested  the  hired 
mourners  to  leave  the  room ;  and  then,  when  they 
laughed  Him  to  scorn,  He  expelled  them.  Evidently 
those  around  Jairus  shared  not  his  faith, — a  circum 
stance  which  we  infer  even  from  the  messages 
brought  him  by  the  way  (as  recorded  in  Mark  and 
Luke).  All  the  greater  was  the  faith  of  Jairus,  and 
especially  the  miracle  of  the  Lord. 

DOCTRINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  notice  a  gradual  progression  even  in  the 
miracles  of  raising  the  dead.     The  maid  upon  her 
death-bed, — the  youth  on  the  bier, — the  man  (Laza 
rus)  in  the  grave.     The  same  progression  may  also 
be  traced  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection :  First, 
the  Lord;  then  the  first  resurrection  of  believers; 
and  in  the  end  the  general  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv. 
Similarly,  these  instances  of  awakening   from   the 
dead  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  the  coming 
resurrection.     By  His  eternal  power,  Christ  first  re 
called  from  death  to  this  mortal  life,  and  then  to 
eternal  life. 

2.  We  behold  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  Lord, 
in  that,  on  the  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus,  He  dis 
played  no  trace  of  excitement,  but  that  in  calm  con- 
sciousness  He  is  ready  to  receive  any  impression  from 
without.     Of  this  we  have  clear  evidence,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  the  excited  crowd,  He  perceives  that 
one  in  the  agony  of  faith  has  touched  the  fringe  of 
His  garment;  and  when  He  stops  to  comfort  and 
confirm  the  trembling  believer,  whom  His  power  and 
grace  had  restored. 

3.  The  maid  was  not  in  a  trance ;  she  was  dead. 
But  she  had  died  in  the  anticipation  of  help,  and 
awaiting  the  return  of  her  father.     Such  is  the  in- 
ternal  connection  between  the  miraculous  interposi 
tion  of  Christ,  and  her  who  was  its  subject.     A  sim 
ilar  connection  appears  in  all  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
and  especially  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

HOMILET1CAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
It  is  proof  of  a  holy  feast,  and  of  holy  joy,  whei 
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we  can  immediately  leave  for  the  house  of  mourning. 
— We  learn  from  Jairus,  how  parental  affection  may 
stimulate  and  strengthen  faith  and  piety. — The  disci 
ples  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  John  fast ;  they  object 
and  judge ;  but  they  cannot  bring  help  to  the  weary, 
nor  comfort  to  the  alHictcd. — The  ruler  of  the  syna 
gogue  must  go  to  the  house  of  the  publican  to  find 
the  Lord. — How  felt  need  may  drive  many  persons  to 
the  Lord,  whom  in  ordinary  circumstances  obstacles 
around  would  have  prevented  from  coming. — From 
an  uncongenial  controversy,  the  Lord  forthwith  pro 
ceeds  to  a  conflict  with  death,  the  king  of  terrors. — 
To  live  in  the  Spirit,  is  to  be  always  ready. — How 
the  Lord  can  convert  even  interruptions  into  active 
duty,  and  an  occasion  for  dispensing  blessings. — Je- 
BUS,  the  Saviour  of  those  also  who  are  beyond  human 
hope. — The  Saviour  of  poor  diseased  woman. — 
These  miracles  prove  that  Christ  was  about  to 
awaken  the  dead. — Jesus  notices  even  that  faith 
which  is  unperceived  by  men,  and  only  finds  utter 
ance  in  sighs. — He  blesses  and  strengthens  retiring 
faith,  so  that  it  breaks  forth  into  open  profession. — 
"Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort;  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole."— Why  Christ  ascribes  to  faith 
the  deliverance  which  He  alone  works:  1.  Because 
faith  alone  can  receive  the  deliverance  of  Christ ;  2. 
because  Christ  is  present  in  our  faith,  and  works  it ; 
8.  because  He  would  convert  the  act  of  faith  into  a 
life  of  faith. — "  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth :" 

1.  She  sleepeth  according  to  her  disease  in  this  life; 

2.  under  the  eye  of  her  God  and  Saviour  ;  8.  till  the 
hour  when  she  shall  be  raised. — Death  and  sleep : 
1.  Sleep  is  a  kind  of  death ;  2.  death  is  also  a  kind 
of  sleep. —  Greatness  of  the  moment  when  Jesus  de 
clared  that  death  was  but  sleep. — Opposition  between 
the  old  mourning  for  the  dead  and  the  new  life  of 
the  Lord. — Comparison  between  Jewish  and  Chris 
tian  mourning:  1.  Wherein  they  agree;  2.  wherein 
they  differ. — What  is  implied  in  the  mysterious  si 
lence  which  the  Lord  enjoins  before  the  performance 
of  the  miracle? — Jesus  delivering  from  the  lowest 
depths, — 1.  All  who  believe   on   Him,  or  wait  for 
Him ;  2.  from  the  depth  of  guilt,  of  misery,  of  death, 
and  of  judgment. — The  fame  of  Christ,  as  awakening 
the  dead,  going  forth  into  all  the  world:  1.  The  prep 
aration  for  Easter;  2.  Easter  itself:  ^.  the  echo  of 
Easter  throughout  Christendom;  4.  the  harbinger  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  which  shall  usb«jr  in  the  eter 
nal  Easter. 

Starke: — Zeisius:  Woman,  who  has  brought  sin 
and  misery  into  our  world,  should  be  distinguished, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  by  great  humility,  1 
Tim.  ii.  14 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  3.— The  Lord  oftentimes  de 
lays  long,  but  He  always  comes  at  the  right  moment, 
Ps.  xxii.  2 ;  Hab.  ii.  3. — God  sometimes  deprives  us 
of  all  outward  means,  or  renders  them  insufficient,  in 
order  to  bring  us  to  Himself. — When  our  faith  has 
saved  us,  joy  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost  succeed. 
—2  Cor.  v.  4;  1  Tim.  vi.  7;  2  Pet.  I  li.—Zcisius: 


Leave  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  w  orl  :1,  if  you  would 
see  the  miracles  and  the  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ; 
for,  in  order  to  perceive  them,  you  require  quietnesa 
of  soul,  Ps.  Ixii.  2  ;  Isa.  xxx.  15. —  Cramer:  Thos* 
who  scorn  the  Lord  and  His  benefits,  are  not  deemed 
worthy  to  witness  His  miracles,  Isa.  xxxiii.  1. — The 
fame  of  Christ  spreads  through  the  whole  land,  and 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  suppressing  the  Gospel. 

Gossner: — For  Christ  death  is  not  death,  bu 
only  a  peaceful  slumber. 

Lisco: — Full  of  reverence  for  Jesus  and  of  wo 
manly  modesty,  and  feeling  herself  unclean  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  she  seeks,  in  the  fulness  of  her  faith, 
help  in  secret. — In  prayer  we  also  touch  the  Lord, 
who,  though  invisible,  is  near  to  us. — Jesus,  our  De 
liverer  from  sorrow  and  death. 

Hcubner: — Those  who  are  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life  (the  ruler  of  the  synagogue)  should  not  be  asham 
ed  to  seek  the  help  of  Christianity. — He  worxhijiped 
Him.  The  deeper  our  humiliation,  the  higher  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul. — What  consolation  does 
Christianity  offer  to  parents  on  the  loss  of  beloved 
children  ?— Christ  still  takes  us  by  the  hand. — And 
Jesus  arose.  This  teaches  His  disciples  that  they 
should  spare  no  trouble  to  help  men  and  to  save 
souls. — The  woman  a  picture  of  modesty  and  humili 
ty. — Press  through  any  obstacle  that  may  intervene 
between  Christ  and  thce. — Faith  renders  the  weakest 
means  effective. — Those  who  are  most  timid  and 
shrinking,  are  oftentimes  most  gracious  and  near  to 
Christ. — The  scorn  of  worldly  men  need  not  disturb 
the  faithful  servant  of  God.— With  His  living  hind 
did  He  take  hold  of  the  dead  hand. — How  we  may 
rightly  touch  Jesus. — The  certitude  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  believing  soul. — Personal  and  domestic  suifering 
leading  us  to  Jesus. 

Bretschneider : — The  laughter  of  unbelief  about 
the  hope  of  immortality. — Theremin  (in  Zimmer- 
mann's  Collection,  ii.,  1827): — How  sorrow  and  suf 
fering  abound  on  earth,  but  how  the  Lord  is  able  to 
deliver  from  all  suffering. — Rambach  (Entwitrfe, 
1831): — Weep  not  for  the  dead.—  Niemann  (Ser 
mons,  p.  355): — Believing  remembrance  of  those 
who  have  gone  before,  a  rich  blessing,  as  teaching 
us, — 1.  To  love  more  purely;  2.  to  contend  rnorw 
faithfully;  3.  to  pray  more  penitently;  4.  to  die 
more  joyfully. — Eylcrt: — Death  under  the  picture  of 
sleep. — Reinhard: — On  the  calmness  with  which 
Christians  should  act,  even  when  surrounded  by  an 
excited  multitude. — On  the  fact,  that  the  conduct  of 
true  Christians  frequently  appears  ridiculous  to  the 
men  of  the  world. —  Griineisen: — The  perfectness  of 
the  human  life  of  the  Redeemer. — Kraussold: — The 
dear  cross :  1.  It  qomes  from  the  Lord ;  2.  it  leads 
to  the  Lord ;  3.  it  is  blessed  by  the  Lord. —  C.  Seek: 
—The  power  of  faith:  1.  Excited  by  affliction;  2. 
strong  in  confidence ;  3.  blessed  in  what  it  receives. 
— Bachmann : — Jesus  Christ  the  true  helper  in  every 
need. 


vn. 

The  cure  of  the  blind  men  and  of  the  dumb  demoniac ;  or,  the  fame  and  the  defamation  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  The  healing  agency  of  the  Lord,  the  earnest  of  coming  ealvation,  in  view  of  the  hardening 
and  the  blasphemy  of  His  enemies. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


CHAPTER  IX.  27-34. 

And  when  Jesus  departed  thence,  two  blind  men  followed  him,  crying,  and  saying 

28  Thou  SOD.  of  David,  have  mercy  on  us.1     And  when  he  was  [had]  come  into  the  house' 
the  blind  men  came  to  him :  and  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to 

29  do  this?     They  said  [say,  Xeyowiv]  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord.   Then  touched  he  their  eyes, 
10  saying,  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.     And   their  eyes  were  opened ;  and 

31  Jesus  straitly  charged   [threatened]2  them,  saying,  See   that  no  man   know  it.3.'  But 
they,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in  all  that  country. 

32  As  they  went  out,4  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  dumb  man  possessed  with  a 

33  devil.      And  when  the  devil  was  cast  out,  the  dumb  spake :  and  the   multitudes  mar- 

34  veiled,  saying,  It  [he]  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel.     But  the  Pharisees  said,  He  casteth 
out  devils  through  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

1  Ver.  17.— [The  original  reverses  the  order:  Have  mercy  on  us,  Son  of  David.— ] 

«  Ver.  SO.-t'E^^p^rjcroTo.  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Alford  (in  the  4th  ed.)  adopt  the  passive  form  tvfflpi/ur,0T) 
which  is  quite  unusual,  but  supported  by  Codd.  «  (Sinait.),  B.,  C.  Angelo  Mai's  ed.  of  the  Vatican  Cod.  (B)  reads  eYe#p  e  i  - 
H-flfy,  but  Buttmann's  ed. :  ivifyift.^  The  verb  t>ft>ipa.r0ai  (from  the  radix  /8;>u-comp./r«n«  and  the  German 
Irummen-a  heavy  murmuring  sound)  signifies  in  general  the  utterance  of  vehement  emotion  either  of  wrath  and  imli<*nn- 
tion,  or  (as  in  John  xi.  33)  of  grief;  then  threatening  admonition,  ashore.  Chrysostom  in  loo. :  oux  OTrAco*  Kf\*vfi  dAAa 
Kal  Mfra  TroAArjs  rr,s  <T<boop6Tr,TO<:.  Meyer  in  he.  explains  the  indignant  threat  in  this  case  from  the  fear  of  its  use- 
lessness,  comp.  ver.  82.  Lunge  renders  tho  ivt&ptu-hffaTO :  ledrohte;  the  Vulg. :  comminatus  eat  •  Luther  ind  dc  Wette- 
bedrauete;  van  Ess:  I.efM  ihnen  Milch;  Wlclif:  thread;  Tyndale,  Cnmmer,  G.-nevi:  ckmv™  Khei"8- 
threatened;  the  0.  V.:  straitly-i.  e.,  strictly,  rigorously-cAar-^d  ,•  Conant:  sternly  charged.  The  authorised  version 
renders  the  word  tufyinairGa.  (which  occurs  five  times  in  the  N.  T.),  by  three  different  verbs,  viz. :  xtraitlu  charae(L 
Matt.  ix.  30;  Mark  i.  43;  murmured,  Mark  xiv.  5;  groaned,  John  si.  3-3,  38.— P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  30.— [Dr.  Connnt  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union  render  dpurt  ^Seh  yivwiTKtru :    Take  heed,  let  no 
one  know  it.    So  dpare  should  be  translated  before  the  imperative,  as  is  done  by  the  Author.  E.  V.  in  Matt.  x'vi.  6.^. 
P.  8.] 

4  Ver.  32. — [More  correctly :  And  as  they  were  going  out,  Ainiav  8e  f^fpxo/J.evaiv. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  S2.-[Lange:  einen  damonischen  Stvmmen,  or  a  dumb  demoniac,  i.  e.,  a  man  who  had  become  dumb  In  con- 
•equence  of  the  possession.  The  Author.  V.  makes  the  false  impression  that  he  was  dumb  before.— 1'.  S.] 

persons  here  spoken  of  were  not  blind  by  nature,  but 
by  disease.  In  John  ix.  the  contrary  was  the  case, 
and  is  so  expressly  stated. 

Son  of  David.— The  designation  of  the  Messiah. 
See  xii.  23;  xv.  22;  xx.  30,  81;  xxi.  9,  15;  xxii. 
41-45. 

Ver.  28.  Into  the  house  ;—  i.  e.,  His  dwelling  at 
Capernaum.  The  circumstance,  that  the  blind  men 
followed  Him  thither,  seems  itself  miraculous.  They 
found  their  way  in  the  train  of  Christ,  as  if  some 
glimmer  of  light  had  already  been  granted.  Similar- 
ly,  the  persistence  with  which  they  openly  ascribed 
to  the  Lord  a  Messianic  title  which  He  had  not  yet 

Eublicly  assumed,  was  a  signal  manifestation  of  their 
lith.  They  were  not  healed  by  the  way,  partly  be 
cause  Jesus  would  try  their  faith,  and  partly  be. 
cause  as  yet  He  would  not  in  public  reply  to  the  ad 
dress  of  Messiah. 

Ver.  29.  [According  to  your  faith  be  it  done 
to  you. — An  important  word,  which  shows  the  re 
lation  of  man's  faith  to  God's  grace.  Faith  is 
the  hand  which  takes  what  God  offers,  the  spiritual 
organ  of  appropriation,  the  opyavov  A^im/cov,  the  con 
necting  link  between  emptiness  and  God's  fulness. 
"  It  is  the  bucket  let  down  into  the  fountain  of  God's 
grace,  without  which  the  man  could  not  draw  up  out 
of  that  fountain ;  the  purse,  which  does  not  itself 
make  its  owner  rich,  but  which  yet  effectually  en 
riches  him  by  the  treasure  which  it  contains."—? 
S.] 

Ver.  30.  Their  eyes  were  opened, — i.  e.,  they 
received  their  sight  A  common  Hebrew  expression, 
as  hi  2  Kings  vi.  17 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  etc. 

Straitly  [sternly]  charged  [threatened] 
them. — Properly,  He  threatened  them,  full  of  indig- 


EXEGETIOAL  ANT)  CRITICAL. 

General  Remarks. — These  two  miracles  are  re 
corded  by  Matthew  alone.  They  are  here  related, 
partly  because  they  formed  the  close  of  a  glorious 
day,  and  partly  because  in  them  the  power  of  Christ 
appears  in  a  new  light.  The  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  case  of  the  two  blind  persons  consisted  in  their 
invoking  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David,  or  the  Messiah ; 
so  that  their  supplication  almost  amounted  to  a  dis 
tinct  Christian  profession.  The  opposite  characteris 
tic  marked  the  case  of  the  dumb  demoniac,  who  was 
not  dumb  from  any  organic  defect,  but  rendered  such 
by  the  evil  spirit  of  whom  he  was  possessed.  He  was 
a  demoniac  without  appearing  to  be  such,  since  his 
condition  remained  concealed  under  a  dumbness 
which  originated  either  in  unconquerable  melancholy, 
or  hi  malicious  stubbornness.  The  dumb  person  was 
prevented  by  the  demon  from  speaking,  and  the  om 
niscience  of  the  Saviour  appeared  in  His  immediately 
recognizing  the  source  of  the  evil.  The  miracle  was 
in  so  far  extraordinary,  as  its  only  basis  was  the 
faith  of  those  who  brought  the  demoniac  to  the  Lord ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  malice  and  blasphemy 
of  the  Pharisees  served  to  confirm  the  power  of  the 
evil  one  over  his  victim.  Thus  the  first  of  these  mir 
acles  was,  so  to  speak,  enacted  on  the  threshold  of 
th  i  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  the  second,  at  the  gate  of 
hell. 

Ver.  27.  Two  blind  men.— Blindness  is  a  very 
common  affliction  in  the  East,  especially  hi  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Palestine.  It  was  caused  by  the  strong 
reflection  of  light,  by  lightning,  dust,  hot  days,  cold 
nights,  frequent  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  etc.  The 


CHAP.  IX.  27-34. 


nation,  tvf&pin-hffaro.  They  had  already  pub 
licly  invoked  Him  as  the  Son  of  David,  and  He  hnd 
hoi  pen  tliem.  Accordingly,  they  would  he  still  more 
prone  to  proclaim  Him  as  Messiah,  which  mi<_'lit  have 
ied  the  people  of  Galilee  into  rebellion  against  their 
temporal  rulers,  and  to  a  curnal  movement,  which 
wtis  ijiiite  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  Jesus.  Hence 
the  Lord  now  threatened  them  with  all  earnestness, 
although  without  succeeding  in  imposing  silence  upon 
hem.  In  all  probability  the  fame  of  this  miracle 
spread  far  beyond  Capernaum.  Hence  the  title,  Son 
of  David,  became  now  generally  known,  and  Jesus 
felt  all  the  more  inclined  soon  to  leave  the  dis 
trict.* 

Ver.  33.  It  [He]  was  never  so  seen,  oi>5^- 
itort  i  <p  a.  v  ?}  OU'TWS. — Meyer:  It,  i.  e.,  the  ex 
pulsion  of  demons.  Rcttig,  Fritzsche  :  He  has  never 
so  appeared  or  shown  Himself.  (The  common  ex 
planation  is,  that  OVTW  j  stands  for  rovro  or  roiovr6 
TI,  against  which,  see  Meyer.)  If  it  were  necessary  to 
limit  the  word  it  to  that  one  peculiar  kind  of  expel 
ling  demons,  we  should  feel  constrained  to  adopt  the 
explanation  proposed  by  Rettig  and  Fritzsche.  But 
this  does  not  seem  requisite  in  view  of  the  emphatic 
meaning  attaching  to  the  word  ttyav-ri.  The  Jews 
would  necessarily  connect  the  idea  of  appearing  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  Hence  the  expres 
sion  would  imply  :  never  before  has  the  appearance 
(of  the  promised  deliverance)  been  so  fully  realized. 
This  also  throws  light  on  the  expression,  in  Israel, 
which  evidently  implies  that  this  had  been  the  bright 
est  Messianic  appearance  as  yet  vouchsafed  to  the 
theocracy.  Perhaps  the  statement  was  intentionally 
couched  in  indefinite  language  from  fear  of  the  pow 
erful  party  of  Christ's  enemies. 

Ver.  34.  Through  the  prince  of  the  devils, 
tv  ri2  ap  xovr  i,  K.T.\. — Afterward  he  is  desig 
nated  more  particularly  in  ch.  xii.  24.  The  particle 
4  v  indicates  intimate  connection  and  fellowship.  He 
fs  in  league  with  Satan  and  his  power,  to  which  the 
lower  demons  are  subject.  As  mention  is  not  made 
of  any  reply  by  the  Lord,  we  conclude  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Pharisees  had  uttered  the  sentiment 
behind  the  Lord,  but  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
acknowledged  His  power. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Lord 
performed  a  miracle  when  invoked  in  His  character 

*  Vers.  80  and  81. — [ALFORD  remarks  on  eVeiSpi^rjiraTo, 
or  4i>e0piu-n0ri  as  he  reads  with  Lachmann:  "The  purpose 
of  OUT  Lord's  earnestness  appears  to  huve  been  twofold:  (1) 
that  He  might  not  t>e  so  occupied  and  overpressed  with  ap 
plications  as  to  have  neither  time  nor  strength  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel;  ('2)  to  prevent  the  already  excited 
people  from  taking  some  public  measure  of  recognition,  and 
arous  ng  the  malice  of  the  1'harisees  before  His  hour  was 
come.— No  doubt  the  two  men  were  guilty  of  an  act  of  dis 
obedience  in  thus  breaking  the  Lord's  solemn  injunction  : 
for  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice;  the  humble  observ 
ance  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  than  tho  most  laborious  and 
wide-spread  will-worship  after  manVown  mind  and  inven 
tion."  TRKNCU  (Notes  on  Miracles  of  our  Lord,  Lond.,  t>th 
ed.,  p.  198)  considers  it  characteristic  that  all  the  Komish  in 
terpreters  excuse  or  rather  applaud  these  men  for  not  strict 
ly  adhering  to  Christ's  command ;  while  tho  Keformed, 
•whose  first  principle  is  to  take  God's  Word  as  absolute  rule 
and  law  and  to  place  obedience  above  sacrifice,  consider  this 
publishing  of  the  miracle  against  the  express  admonition  a 
blemish  in  the  faith  of  these  men.  I  add  the  brief  but  ex- 
«ellent  note  of  Wordsworth  on  vor.  31:  "Glory  is  not  to  be 
obtained  bv  seeking  for  it,  but  by  declining  it.  Stquentem 
fugit^fugientem  sequitiir  gloria. — P.  S.] 
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as  the  Me.-siah.  The  expressions  employed  :n  th« 
text  are  very  remarkable.  Jesus  first  asks,  "  l!<  lieve 
ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?" — not,  that  I  am  the 
Messiah  ;  and  then  adds,  According  to  your  faith  b« 
it  unto  you  !  But  on  this  very  account  He  insisted 
the  more  earnestly  that  the  secret  should  be  kept. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  prevent  that  the  cure  of  the 
blind  men  should  openly  appear,  nor  that  they  should 
ascribe  it  to  His  power.  But  He  sought  to  prevent 
their  publishing  in  what  name  and  character  He  had 
performed  it.  The  patent  secret  of  His  dignity  was 
now  bursting  forth  with  increasing  clearness.  Hence 
also  the  reviling  and  the  blasphemy  of  His  enemies. 

2.  The  healing  of  the  dumb  demoniac  affords  a 
glimpse  into  a  class  of  sufferings  which  are  apparent 
ly  physical  and  organic,  but  whose  seat  is  really  in 
the  soul.   The  Spirit  of  Christ  alone  was  able  to  light 
up  this  darkness,  and  thus  to  remove  their  affec 
tion. 

3.  The  blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees  gradually  de 
velops:  1.  They  blaspheme  in  their  own  minds;  2. 
then  behind  the  Lord  ;  3.  at  last  they  venture  open 
ly  to  confront  Him  with  their  daring  charge. 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  the  two  blind  persons  represent  to  us  the 
work  of  evangelists.  I.  They  resemble  evangelists, 
— a.  in  that  they  openly  invoke  the  Lord  as  Messiah  ; 
b.  in  that,  in  their  blindness,  they  follow  in  His  train 
to  the  house ;  c.  in  that  they  have  faith  and  con 
stancy,  are  tried  and  approved ;  d.  in  that  they  ob 
tain  help  on  making  confession  of  faith.  II.  They 
differ  from  evangelists  in  wanting  full  obedience ;  and 
although  their  joy  may  plead  their  excuse,  yet  their 
spiritual  sight  was  evidently  still  weak,  though  their 
bodily  sight  had  been  restored  them. — Christ  appear 
ing  as  the  Master  in  the  carefulness  of  His  dealings 
with  sinners. — The  light  of  the  eye :  I.  a  natural 
gift  of  God ;  II.  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Lord  ;  III.  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  gift  of  God. —  They  brouglU  *> 
Him.  Persons  in  such  a  state  of  depression  must  be 
brought  to  the  Lord  by  their  believing  friends. — How 
the  Master  immediately  descries  the  secret  evil  under 
which  the  demoniac  labored. — If  there  be  but  a  spark 
of  faith,  the  Lord  can  remove  the  most  desperate 
case  of  spiritual  bondage. — Let  us  never  lose  sight 
even  of  those  who  suffer  under  melancholy  and  obsti 
nate  self-seclusion. — The  highest  achievements  of 
faith  always  evoke  the  greatest  revilings  of  unbelief. 
— It  is  a  mark  of  the  spirit  of  Satan  to  decry  what 
the  Lord  achieves  as  the  work  of  Satan. — There  is 
always  some  patent  self-contradiction  about  blasphe 
mies. — The  triumphs  of  the  Lord  in  view  of  His  ene 
mies  :  the  first  manifestation  of  heaven  and  hell  upon 
earth. — Christ  lifting  the  veil  of  revelation  in  a  two 
fold  manner :  by  healing  the  blind  in  His  character 
as  Messiah ;  and  the  dumb,  by  unmasking  and  over 
coming  the  demon  who  caused  his  disease. — At  the 
threshold  of  Christ's  abode,  precipitate  evangelists 
and  dumb  demoniacs  may  meet. — Christ  between 
precipitate  professors  and  the  obstinately  dumb.  1. 
He  bids  the  former  be  silent,  and  the  latter  speak ;  2. 
He  is  obeyed  by  the  latter,  rather  than  by  the  for 
mer. — Christ  healing  us  by  removing  our  morbid  sen 
sations  ;  more  especially,  a.  excitement,  in  its  imagin 
ary  heights  ;  b.  depression,  in  its  dark  depths. — Th* 
miracles  of  grace  extend  from  the  gates  of  heaven  to 
those  of  hell. — Demoniac  sins  which  we  consciously 
commit,  such  as  blasphemy,  are  infinitely  more  dan 
gerous  than  demoniac  sufferings,  when  we  are  deprit 
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ed  of  libv.vt}.—  Christ  first  removes  the  storm  at  sea, 
and,  lusi  i/t  all,  ihe  dark  intricacies  of  settled  melan 
choly. 

Starke : — Faith  of  the  heart  and  confession  of 
the  mouth  always  go  hand  hi  hand,  Rom.  x.  9,  10. — 
True  faith  is  not  deterred  by  delays. — According  to 
thy  faith  shall  it  be  uuto  thee. — Envy  and  reviling 
are  not  far  removed  from  each  other,  2  Cor.  xii. 
20. 

Gerlach: — Christ  Himstlf  teaches  us  (John  ix. 
89)  to  regard  the  healing  of  the  blind  as  an  emblem 


of  inward  illumination,  or  of  tv.e  son  version  of  the 
heart. 

Ifcubner : — One  deliverance  after  another. — One 
work  of  love  leads  to  another. — Believe  ye  ? — a  ques 
tion  always  addressed  by  the  Lord  to  us  when  we 
seek  help. — The  deaf  and  dumb,  the  picture  of  a  s;r> 
ner  whom  the  evil  spirit  within  suffers  not  to  confess 
his  misery,  or  to  pray. — Should  we  be  moved  by  the 
judgment  of  schools,  or  parties,  in  opposition  to  true 
religion,  when  Jesus  Himself  experienced  such  con 
tradiction  from  the  learned? 


vin. 

Triumph  of  Christ  over  the  reviling  of  the  Pharisees.  Royal  preparation  for  the  mission  of  the  Apostlea 
The  power  of  Christ  unfolding  in  all  its  fulness,  as  also  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  one  Helpei 
about  to  manifest  Himself  by  many  helpers. 

CHAPTER  IX.  35-38. 

35  And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  [good  news]  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  eve- 

36  ry  disease  [weakness,  infirmity,  //.oAa/aW]  among  the  people.1     But  when  he  saw  the 
multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted   [were  ha- 

37  rassed2],  and  were  scattered  abroad  [abandoned],  as  sneep  having  no  shepherd.     Then 
eaith  he  unto  [to]  his  disciples,  The  harvest  truly  [indeed]  is  plenteous  [great,  TroAt's],' 

38  but  the  labourers  are  few ;  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest. 


1  Ver.  85. — [The  words  of  the  text.  rec. :  among  the  people,  fv  ry  \a£,  are  retained  by  Lange,  but  omitted  in  all 
modern  critical  editions,  German  and  English  (including  Wordsworth),  and  were  probably  inserted  from  ch.  iv.  23.— P.  S  J 

2  Ver.  36.— [Dr.  Lange  translates:  *erschlagen,  as  he  adopts  the  reading  ^  <r K  v  A  jt  (  v o «,  jaded,  has  \ssed  (from 
<TKuAAo>,  to  strip,  to  lacerate,  then  metaph.  to  trouble,  to  vex;  hence  the  Vulgata:  vexati),  which  is  supported  by  the 
best  MS8.,  X  .,  B.,  C.,  D.,  etc.,  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  critical  editors,  Griesb.,  Lachm.,  Tischend.,  Meyer,  Alfortl,  Words 
worth.    The  reading  of  the  Received  Text :  fK\e\v^fvot  (from  ex\vw,  to  loosen,  debilitate,  f  K  A  v  o  (i  o  i ,  to  faint, 
to  be  eachamted)  has  no  weighty  critical  authority  in  its  favor.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  87. — [Lunge  after  Luther:  Die  Ernte  ist  gross,  i.  e.,  (Treat,  which  is  more  correct  than  plenteous,  since  iro\vt 
refers  to  the  extent  of  the  harvest  field  and  the  labor  to  be  performed  which  far  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  small  cumber 
of  laborers.  Comp.  Conant  ad  loc.—P.  S.] 

Ver.  36.  They  were  l<r  itv\nevoi . — Expla 
nations  :  1.  The  common  reading,  t  K  \e  \vpivoi, 
faint,  tired.  So  some.  a.  With  reference  to  the 
people,  who  had  travelled  a  considerable  distance  and 
were  faint  (Fritzsche).  b.  In  a  figurative  sense,  a 
flock  without  a  shepherd,  and  hence  tired  by  going 
astr 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

The  general  narrative  given  in  the  text  serves  as 
introduction  to  the  following  section,  which  describes 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles.  At  the  same  time,  it 
also  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  narrative. 
As  the  Lord  unfolds  His  power,  the  misery  and  need 
of  the  people  increasingly  appear ;  He  stretches  forth 
His  arms  and  raises  up  the  Twelve  Apostles,  to  carry 
on  the  work,  and  to  spread  its  blessings.  Thus  His 
prophetic  merges  in  His  royal  work. 

Ver.  35.  And  Jesus  went  about. — From  the 
parallel  passages  we  gather  that  Jesus  now  travelled 
along  the  lake,  through  the  cities  and  villages  of  Gali 
lee.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  popular  misery  should 
then  unfold  to  His  view  in  all  its  fulness.  Accordingly, 
we  distinguish  three  missionary  journeys  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee.  1.  To  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes ;  2.  across 
the  sea ;  3.  through  the  valley,  along  the  shore,  in  the 
direction  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  the 
lest  refers. 


stray  (Kuinoel). — 2.  According  to  the  meaning  of 
K  v  A  A  f  i  v,  to  tear,  to  plagiie.  a.  Bretschneider  : 
orn  by  wolves,  b.  De  Wette :  plagued  by  hunger, 
by  cold,  by  ravening  beasts,  etc.  c.  Meyer  and  the 
Vulgate:  vexati.  But  the  first  point  to  be  ascer 
tained  is,  whether  the  term  refers  to  the  difficulties  of 
a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  or  to  positive  su^'crings 
which  it  had  to  undergo.  As  the  latter  is  evidently 
conveyed  by  the  verb,  we  explain  it  -as  meaning  af 
flicted,  beaten  down,  and  scattered  by  them?,  by  anx 
iety,  by  ravenous  beasts,  and  plagues  of  every  sort. 
— 'Ep^iyUjuej/cj  (friirrtiv,  to  cast  down,  to  stretch 
down),  not  scattered  (Beza,  Luther,  Authorized  Ver 
sion),  but  cast  down,  beaten  down  by  flight  01  by 
weariness  (Kypke,  de  Wette) ;  or  stretched  dowu  M 
sheep  that  are  worn  out  (Meyer). 


CHAP.  IX.  38-38. 
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Ver.  37.  The  harvest  is  great  (occurs  in  Luke 
r.  2,  at  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy) ; — i.  e.,  the 
number  of  people  who  are  accessible  to  the  Gospel, 
nncl  ready  to  receive  it,  is  great. — The  laborers  are 
few. — As  yet,  Jesus  was  the  only  laborer.  Their 
prayers  were  intended  to  prepare  them  for  their 
aiission. 

\rer.  38.  The  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He 
will  send  forth  laborers. — His  work  is  the  work 
of  God :  f  K  /3  a  A.  77 ,  the  urgent  necessity  existing, 
should  determine  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  drive 
forth,  or  to  thrust  forth,  laborers.*  De  Wette  calls 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  God  who  is 
asked  to  send  laborers.  He  is  so  far  right,  as  the 
call  of  Christ  ultimately  proceeds  from  God,  just  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour  is  that  of  God. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  deep  need  of  the  world  determined  the 
Lord  to  manifest   His  royal    dignity.     Neither  the 
priesthood  nor  the  kingdoms  of  the  ancient  world  were 
capable  of  bringing  any  real  help  to  men.    Even  cho 
sen  Israel,  with  its  high  priests,  sanhedrim,  rulers, 
and  rabbins,  were  but  a  scattered,  broken-down,  hope 
less,  and  helpless  flock.     Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  that  Christ  manifested  Himself  as  the  Shep 
herd  of  His  people,  which  implied  that  He  was  the 
Shepherd  of  all  nations,  f     The  deep  moral  misery  of 
the  people  appeared  most  clearly  in  the  rich  and  fer 
tile  district  of  Galilee,  with  its  numerous  and  pros 
perous  cities. 

2.  In  the  same  moment,  when  Christ  was  about 
to  manifest  Himself  as  King,  and  in  His  compassion 
to  condescend  to  the  boundless  misery  of  His  people, 
He  prepared  to  found  the  apostolic  office,  which  He 
graciously  endowed  with  His  gifts  and  His  Spirit,  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world. 

3.  In  the  life  and  actings  of  Jesus,  we  always  find 
these  two  elements  combined  :  provision  for  what  is 
future  and  distant,  with  provision  for  what  is  present 
and  immediate — a  due  regard  for  what  was  general, 
and  care  for  that  which  was  special  and  urgent. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  went  about  doing  good  to  all  (Acts  x.  38) : 
I.  The  extent  of  His  labors  (about  all  the  cities  and 
villages) ;  2.  the  order  of  His  labors  (teaching  in  their 
synagogues) ;  3.  the  characteristic  feature  of  His 
.abors  (preaching  the  gospel  of  t/te  kingdom) ;  4.  the 
seal  of  His  labors  (healing  every  sickness,  etc.). — While 
the  Lord  passed  through  rich  cities  and  villages,  His 
attention  was  mainly  directed  to  the  need  and  the  suf 
ferings  of  the  people. — How  wants  seem  to  grow  in 
proportion  as  the  Lord  gives  help:  1.  This  help 
brings  them  to  light ;  2.  it  inspires  with  courage  to 

*  [The  verb  tK&d\\eiv,  to  expel,  to  oast  out,  like  the 
Hebrew  nbtti  and  UJ~i3  ,  signifies  sometimes  to  send  forth; 
cornp.  Matt.  xiii.  52  (E.'v.:  Irinqeth  forth,  out  of  his  trea- 
tnre);  Mark  i.  12  (drirtth  him  into  the  wilderness);  ver.  43 
(tent  him  meat/) ;  Luke  x  2, 85;  John  x.  4  (he  puiteth  forth 
his  own  gheop),  comp.  Matt.  x.  34,  &a.\f1jf  tlpr.vriv,  <I  nm 
come  to  S'-nd  peace  on  earth.'  But  perhaps  there  is  some 
reference  here  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  laborers,  as  l>r. 
Lange  explains  above,  or  to  the  Divine  impul.se,  as  Dr. 
Wordsworth  suggests,  which  constrains  men  unwilling  and 
Unable  of  themse.h-es  to  labor  in  so  great  a  work,  and  makea 
them  feel  and  say :  '  Woe  to  me  if  I  do  uot  preach  the  Gos 
pel'  (1  Cor.  ix.  16).-P.  S.] 

t  !Dr.  WHKDOX  on  ver.  38  :  "No  doubt  our  Lord  prima 
rily  has  in  vie-v  the  Jewish  multitudes  before  Him.  Yet 
In  more  distant  prospect  is  to  be  included  the  wide  field  of 
the  world  and  its  vast  harvest  in  the  coming  age.'' — ] 


make  them  known. — But  when  He  saw  the 
He  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them. — Christ  look 
ing  on  the  scattered  flock  of  man  :  1.  A  look  of  pen 
etration  ;  2.  a  look  of  sorrow ;  3.  a  look  of  saving 
mercy. — The  impression  which  the  people  made  on 
the  Lord:  1.  Not  admiration,  but  pity;  2  not  aver 
sion,  but  pity;  3.  not  discouragement,  but  pity. — The 
Church  under  the  hierarchical  shepherds  of  older 
and  more  modem  times  :  1.  Without  a  shepherd,  ana 
therefore  without  protection,  and  broken  down  ;  2. 
without  a  shepherd,  and  therefore  not  led  to  the 
green  pastures,  and  cast  down. — Christ  born  to  be 
the  Shepherd  of  men,  and  in  His  compassion  tho 
Shepherd  of  His  people. — Christ  born  to  be  the  King 
of  men,  by  His  compassion  the  King  of  His  people.— 
What  induced  Christ  to  manifest  Himself  as  King  in 
stead  of  Prophet. — The  compassion  of  Christ  enlist 
ing  heaven  and  earth  for  our  succor:  1.  The  grace 
of  the  Father ;  2.  the  prayer  of  His  people ;  3.  the 
service  of  His  messengers. — The  harvest  is  great,  but 
the  laborers  are  few. — How  those  who  judge  accord 
ing  to  the  letter  reverse  this  saying  ;  but  those  who 
judge  according  to  the  spirit  feel  its  deep  import. — 
The  great  need  of  man,  the  great  harvest  of  God. — 
The  prayer  to  God  for  laborers  forming  the  com 
mencement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  1.  The  com 
mencement  of  the  apostolate  ;  2.  the  commencement 
of  the  Church  ;  3.  the  commencement  of  missionary 
labors  ;  4.  the  commencement  of  the  final  completion 
of  the  Church  of  God. —  The  right  laborers  :  1.  Tiny 
are  sent  by  God ;  2.  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Eia 
people ;  3.  furnished  by  Christ  for  the  work  ;  4.  con 
secrated  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  the 
people ;  6.  instruments  of  mercy  in  the  hands  of 
Christ. — Our  Father  in  heaven,  the  Lord  of  the  har* 
vent :  1.  The  seed  is  His;  2.  the  field  is  His;  3.  the 
harvest  is  His. — How  Christ  is  employed  about  the 
harvest  of  God.  He  takes  charge,  1.  of  the  seed,  aa 
being  the  Word  from  the  beginning  ;  2.  of  the  field, 
as  being  the  great  Laborer  and  Servant  of  the  Lord ; 
3.  of  the  harvest,  as  being  the  Son  and  the  Judge  of 
the  world. — How  Christ  summons  His  own  to  cooper 
ate  with  Him,  in  order  to  spread  through  them  His 
blessings  over  the  earth.* — The  great  King,  in  whom 
the  grace  of  God  itself  has  appeared  to  His  people. 

Rieger : — The  Lord  always  looked  upon  the  ccu> 
mon  people  with  pity,  treated  them  with  indulgence, 
and  traced  the  cause  of  their  misery  to  their  leaders, 
who  exclude  others  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Siarke  : — Good  shepherds  are  one  of  the  most 
precious  gifts  of  God,  even  as  bad  pastors  are  the 
greatest  misfortune  and  plague  of  the  world. — Qucs- 
nel : — The  whole  earth  is  the  field  where  the  harvest 
of  the  Lord  is  to  be  gathered. — Many  labor  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  but  few  will  He  own  as  His  ser 
vants. —  Osiander : — Ministers  are  fellow-workers  with 
God,  1  Cor.  iii.  9  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1.— Successful  laborers 
are  obtained  in  answer  to  prayer. — Cramer: — Thia 
prayer  enters  into  the  three  first  petitions  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer. — The  prayer  of  the  pious  members  of 
the  congregation  is  mightier  than  the  protection  of 
the  state. 

Heubner : — What  an  accusatk  n  against  the  scribes 
and  priests ! — Oh,  if  people  would  only  pray  as  they 
ought  for  pastors ! — That  lie  send  them  (tK/3aAj?)  by 
the  mighty  impulse  of  His  Spirit. 

*  [Dr.  WiiKno.v:  "  Pray  ye.  therefore. — Divine  cperation 
ipon  human  cooperation.     God  will  do.  in  answer  to 


raver,  what  will  not  be  do 


nthout  prayer.    Low  tain 


in  the  Church  produces  slow  development  of  the  wor'i  of 
salvat.on."— P.  &.] 
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SECOND    SECTION. 

CHRIST  MANIFESTING  HIMSELF  AS  KING.— A.  AS  SHEPHERD  OF  HIS  PEOPLE,  IN  SEND 
ING  TO  THE  SCATTERED  SHEEP  HIS  TWELVE  APOSTLES,  ENDOWED  WITH  THE 
POWER  OF  HIS  SPIRIT,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  ESTABLISHING  THE  KINGDOM  0? 
HEAVEN. 

CHAPTER  X.  (Mark  iii.  13-19;  vi.  7-11 ;  Luke  ix.  1-5,  etc.). 

CONTENTS  : — The  first  evangelistic  journey  of  the  Lord  had  led  through  the  mountains  of  Galilee ;  the  second,  across  th» 
sea  to  the  country  of  the  Gadurenes.  On  His  third  journey,  the  Lord  visits  the  populous  cities  and  villages  of  Lowei 
Galilee,  along  the  coast  of  the  lake  and  in  the  direction  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  In  measure  as  help  Is  extended 
by  the  Lord,  both  the  need  and  the  desire  for  help  seem  to  increase.  Accordingly,  the  Lord  is  obliged  to  send  forth, 
in  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  His  Apostles,  in  order,  through  them,  to  srive  succor  to  the  multitudes  around.  Hence,  tho 
first  mission  of  the  disciples,  the  calling  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  instructions,  which,  although  primarily  given  to  them 
and  for  that  special  occasion,  are  applicable  to  all  times.  The  chapter  describes,  1.  The  separation,  calling,  and  setting 
apart  of  the  twelve.  2.  The  commission  given  them,  corresponding  to  their  equipment  for  the  work;  or,  the  mission 
of  the  Apostles,  and  their  means  of  subsistence.  3.  Their  special  direction  to  those  who  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
word,  particularly  to  pious  households,  with  injunctions  about  remaining  and  going  away  4.  Prediction  of  the  hostile 
reception  which  the  Gospel  would  meet  in  the  world,  and  of  the  persecutions  which  would  await  the  Apostles.  5. 
Their  duty  under  persecution :  a.  Freedom  from  unxiety  as  to  what  they  should  answer ;  b.  constancy  to  the  end, 
amid  the  dreadful  contests  between  believers  and  unbelievers;  e.  holy  flight ;  d.  encouragement  from  the  similar 
treatment  received  by  the  Master;  e.  fearlessness,  openness,  and  readiness  to  meet  death,  in  view  of  the  one  thing  to 
be  feared;  /.  trustfulness  in  the  preserving  care  of  the  Father.  6.  The  reward  of  faithful  witnesses  and  confessors  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  denied  Him.  7.  The  Gospel  as  declaration  of  war  to  tho  world,  or,  the 
holy  sword.  8.  Supreme  love  to  the  Lord  as  decisive  in  this  warfare:  a.  The  opponents,  and  their  judgment;  &.  ths 
friends  and  allies,  and  their  reward. 


1.   Choice  of  the  Apostles.     Cn.  X.  1-4. 

1  And  when  lie  had  called  unto  him  his  twelve  disciples,  he  gave  them  power  against 
[over]  *  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them   out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all 

2  manner  of  disease  [weakness,  infirmity].     Now  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  are 
these;  The  first,2  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his  brother;  James  the  son 

3  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother;  Philip,  and  Bartholomew;  Thomas,  and  Matthew 
the  publican;  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Lebbeus,  whose  surname  was  Thaddeus;3 

4  Simon  the  Cananite,4  and  Judas  Iscariot,  who  also  betrayed  [delivered]  him. 

i  Ver.  1.—  [Over  (as  in  Conant's  Matthew  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union)  is  expressed  by  the  construction  of 
Qovaiav  with  the  genitive,  and  need  not  bo  italicized  as  against  in  the  E.  V.  —  P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  2.  —  [II  pur  o^  is  rendered  by  Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union  :  first,  viz.  in  the  order  of  enume 
ration  (nomen  numerate),  while  the  translation  theji-.'st  (nomen  dignitatix)  implies  a  certain  superiority  of  rank  or  pri 
macy  of  honor  (but  no  supremacy  of  jurisdiction),  in  other  words,  makes  Peter  primus  inter  pares  (not  summus  supra 
Inferiores).  The  C.  V.  is  right  here,  since  the  other  Apostles  are  not  numbered,  as  we  should  expect,  if  trpuiTos  referred 
merely  to  the  arra'igement,  or  the  priority  of  calling  (wliicii  rather  belongs  to  Andrew  and  John,  and  not  to  Peter,  comp. 
John  i.  37-41).  Maldomitus:  "Sinumfrale  nomen  tnnet,  ccetera  qucqu&nnmeralia  nominii,  qua,  post  illud  sfqilunliir 
posito  essent."  Most  modern  Protestant  commentators  admit  a  certain  primacy  of  Peter,  who  stands  first  in  till  tho  lists 
of  the  apostles,  as  James,  John,  and  Andrew  follow  next,  and  Judas  stands  last,  but  they  deny  the  inferences  of  the  Koman 
Cath.  Cnurch,  based  upon  doctrinal  :ind  historical  assumptions  which  c;m  never  be  proven.  See  Com.  —  P.  S.] 

1  Ver.  8.  —  [The  oldest  authorities  read  only  either  Lebbeus  or  Thudrteus;  the  turtvs  receptus  unites  both  with  the 
addition  tturnamed,  &  tir  i  K\i)dei  s  .  Lange  reads  simply  Lebbeus  with  Tischendorf  and  Meyer  (also  Alford  in  the  4th 
ed.),  and  puts  the  words:  surnamed  Thaddeus  in  brackets";  while  Lachmann,  Trege'iies,  and  Conant  give  the  preference 
to  Thaddeus  after  the  Vatican  Cod.,  etc.—  P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  4.—  The  reading  Kavafaius  (for  Kavavl-r^s)  is  supported  by  Codd.  B.,  C.,  D.  [The  word  should  be  rendered 
Cftnanite  as  the  revised  edition  of  the  Am.  Bible  Society  (1S54),  the  revised  version  of  Dr.  Conant  and  the  Am.  Bibhs 
Union  have  it,  and  as  Dr.  Crosby  (The  N.  T.  with  Eve/plan.  Sotes  or  &-holia)  proposes,  instead  of  Canaanite  as  ia  th« 
V.,  including  those  of  the  Am.  B.  Soc.  since  1855.—  P.  8.] 


usual  editions  of  the  E.V., 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  having  called  to  Him  His 
twelve  disciples,  ir poa (coXeo- d/ievo* ,  etc. — 
Luke  (vi.  12)  relates  that,  having  spent  the  preceding 
uight  in  prayer,  the  Lord  called  the  twelve  together, 


and  then  furnished  and  fitted  them  for  their  mission. 
Meyer  says:  "The  mission,  not  the  choice,  of  the 
twelve  is  here  recorded."  But  we  must  distinguish 
three  calls  :  the  first,  to  be  disciples  ;  the  second,  to 
serve  as  evangelists  ;  and  now  the  third,  to  the  apos 
tolic  office.  This  call  to  the  apostolate,  however 
was  only  preliminary,  and  limited  by  the  present  cir 


CHAP.  X.  1-4. 
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enmsxances  and  position  of  the  Church.  The  apos 
tolic  office  obtained  its  full  proportions  after  the  as 
cension  of  our  Lord,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ciples  and  their  u-stiiiiouy  was  completed,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  poured  out  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

"The,  call  of  twelve  Apostles,  indicating  a  definite 
and  fixed  number,  shows  that  in  its  ultimate  idea  the 
apostolate  was  one,  and  that  each  individual  called 
»ud  sent  by  the  Lord  possessed  the  power  and  au 
thority  of  the  whole  college  of  Apostles. 

His  twelve  disciples.— They  were  called  to 
gether  as  His  twelve  chosen  disciples ;  but,  after  re 
ceiving  authority,  they  became  His  twelve  Apostles. 
A  proof  this,  that  a  decisive  change  had  taken  place 
in  their  condition,  although  they  did  not  cease  to  be 
His  disciples  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

Twelve. — Theophylact:  Kara  rov  apiQ^v  rwv 
SiaStica  QuXuv.  Matt.  xix.  28.  They  are,  primarily, 
ambassadors  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  to 
this  their  number  corresponds.  The  twelve  tribes 
bore  typical  reference  to  the  purpose  which  Israel 
was  intended  to  serve  in  the  world.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  expressed  the  idea  of  a  full  number,  or 
of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit ;  while,  on  the  other,  they 
represented  the  world,  which,  in  all  its  forms,  was  to 
be  pervaded  by  this  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  What  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  were  typically,  the  twelve 
Apostles  were  in  deed  and  in  truth,  being  the  twelve 
representatives  and  vehicles  of  the  spiritual  fulness 
with  which  Christ  pervades  His  people,  and,  through 
tf  em,  the  world.* 

*  [Com p.  MALDONATTTS,  the  distinguished  Rom.  Cath. 
commentator  in  Quatuor  Ecangelid,  ad  Ice. :  "  II<to  ergo 
d*s  causa  DUODKCIM  Christ-its  iipoxMo.*  c-tue  voluit,  ut  duo- 
deoiin  Patriarcharum  Aguram  implerel;  et  qaemitdmo- 
clum  «c  duodceim  Pafriarchis  tot/is  Judtiicua  populm 
carnal  iter  propagatu*  eat;  itn  totux  populue  Ch>*ixt4ano- 
rum  ftpiritualiter  ese  (tuodecim,  Apoxtolit  proptignretur  ; 
venerat  enim  ChrixtUH,  ut  earnem  in  spiritttin  conimutti- 
rft."  WORDSWORTH  remarks  on  Matt.  x.  2:  '-The  number 
Twelve  (3  X  4)  in  Scripture  seems  to  be  significant  of  perfec 
tion  and  universality;  and  the  twelve  apostles  were  regard 
ed  by  the  ancient  church  as  typified  by  the  twelve  Sons  of 
Israel  (comp  >f:itt.  xix.  28  and  Maklonatus  here),  the  twelve 
wells  at  Klim  (Kx.  xv.  27).  and  perhaps  by  the  twelve  stones 
of  the  Urim  and  Thunnnim  on  the  bre  stplate  of  the  High 
Priest,  the  type  of  Christ  (Ex.  xxviii.  15-21);  the  twelve 
loaves  of  shew-bread  :  the  twelve  '  exploratores '  of  the  prom 
ised  laud,  the  type  of  heaven;  the  twelve  stones  taken  from 
the  bed  of  Jordan.  They  seem  also  to  be  represented  by  the 
twelve  stars  in  the  crown  of  the  woman  in  the  wilderness, 
the  Church  on  earth  (Rev.  xii.  1),  as  well  as  by  the  twelve 
foundations  of  the  Church  glorified  (Rev.  xxi.  14;  Eph.  ii. 
20)."— P.  S.] 

*  [I  subjoin  the  following  synoptic  table  which  exhibits  the  agreement  and  the  difference,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  fonr 
catalogues  arrange  the  names  into  three  classes,  of  which  each  class  includes  the  same  names  and  is  headed  by  the  same 
name,  viz.  the  first  by  Peter,  the  second  by  Philip,  the  third  by  James  the  son  of  Alpheus.— P.  S.] 


He  gave  them  t^ovaiav,  power,  rule,  a* 
thority;  or,  here,  the  power  of  conquerors. — D« 
Wette  and  Ewald  think  that  this  power  was  coin  .  y 
ed  in  a  mystical  and  symbolic  form ;  Meyer,  by  a 
mere  declaration.  No  special  form  is,  indeed,  men 
tioned  in  the  text ;  but,  as  symbolical  signs  accom 
panied  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and 
as,  even  before  that,  we  read  of  the  Saviour  breath 
ing  on  them  (John  xx.  22)  as  the  symbol  of  their 
consecration,  we  are  warranted  in  inferring  tha^ 
when  first  sent  on  their  apostolic  mission,  the  be 
stowal  of  power  was  accompanied  by  some  outward 
sign.  Perhaps  the  solemn  authority  given  them  in 
the  words,  "  Heal  the  sick,"  etc.,  may  have  been  that 
sign.  For,  as  the  Lord  performed  His  miraculous 
cures  chiefly  by  the  word  of  His  power,  so  this  word 
may  also  have  conveyed  similar  authority  to  others. 
On  the  Mount  of  Olives  there  was  the  symbol  of  the 
hand  lifted  in  blessing,  which  pointed  to  the  pente- 
costal  effusion. 

Ver.  2.  The  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
— These  now  assume  greater  importance.  Four  lists 
of  the  Apostles  are  extant :  that  in  the  text ;  that  in 
Mark  iii.  16  ;  that  in  Luke  vi.  14  ;  and  that  in  Acts  i. 
13.*  The  enumeration  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
Luke  is  made  almost  in  the  same  order  as  in  Matthew, 
although  it  occurs  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  In  Luke,  the 
name  of  Thomas  occurs  after  that  of  Matthew ; 
that  of  James  Alpheus  along  with  that  of  Simon,  in 
stead  of  Judas  Lebbcus,  so  that  the  latter  is  conjoin 
ed  with  Judas  Iscariot.  Probably  this  arrangement 
was  adopted  as  more  ea?y  for  the  memory,  while 
that  of  Matthew  was  the  more  authentic.  Again, 
the  enumeration  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  agrees  with 
that  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  which  was  determined  by 
the  later  positions  occupied  by  the  Apostles.  Thus 
we  distinguish  two  lists  of  Apostles, — the  first,  as 
determined  by  their  earliest  mission ;  the  second,  ac 
cording  to  the  relative  position  of  the  Apostles  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  and  afterward.  Bengel :  Universi 
ordines  habent  tres  quaternioncs,  'quorum  nullus  cum 
olio  quicquam  permutat ;  turn  in  primo  semper  pri 
mus  est  Petrus,  in  secundo  Phdippus,  in  tertio  Jaco 
bus  Alphiei ;  in  slngulis  cceteri  apostoli  loca  permu- 
tant ;  proditor  semper  extremus. 

'Airo'o-ToAos  (airoo-Tf'AAoi),  HI^C,  occurs  also 
in  a  wider  sense,  as  in  John  xii.  16 ;  Phil.  ii.  25.  In 
the  special  sense  of  the  term,  it  applies  to  the  am- 


Matthew  x.  2-4.  Mark  iii.  16-19. 


Luke  vi.  14-16.        \ 


Acts  i.  13. 


n  t 


|  'AvSpea? 


6       I 


|  BapfloAo^a?os 


|  MaT0aibf 


BapdoAo/ualor 
MaT0a?os 


'  la.Kca@os  6  ToO'AAfpaio 


To—f 
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2i,ua'i/  6  Kavavaiot 


'lovSas  'laxu&ov 
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bassadors  called  by  God,  or  the  witnesses  and  repre 
sentatives  of  Christ  in  extending  His  Church,  and 
with  certain  limitations,  in  ruling  His  Church  (Rev. 
ii.  1,  &yyt\os).  The  peculiar  conditions  necessary 
for  the  apostolate  are  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  8,  and 
ver.  21.  In  a  secondary  sense,  the  term  is  also  ap 
plied  to  apostolic  messengers,  as  Rom.  xvi.  7 ;  2 
Cor.  viii.  '23.  (Cqmp.  Schaff's  Hist,  of  the  Apost. 
Church,  §129,  p.  512  sqq.) 

npa'Tos  SJ'MWV. — As  the  other  Apostles  are 
not  numbered,  it  follows  that  irpuros  is  not  acciden 
tal  (Fritzsche),  but  indicates  a  priority.  This  dis 
tinction  depended:  1.  On  the  prophetic  arrangement 
of  the  Lord  in  this  place ;  2.  on  the  confession  of 
Peter  preceding  that  of  the  others,  Matt.  xvi.  16  ;  3. 
on  the  appearance  of  Peter  at  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  he  was  the  instrument  of  founding  the  Church, 
Acts  ii.  14;  4.  on  the  fact  that  Peter  was  the  first  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Acts  x.  But  that 
t'.iis  priority  of  dignity  and  mission  did  not  imply  a 
primacy  of  rank — not  even  so  far  as  his  own  person 
was  concerned,  much  less  as  a  permanent  arrange 
ment — appears  from  many  declarations  of  the  Lord 
(Matt,  xviii.  18;  xx.  25;  xxiii.  8;  xxviii.  19;  John 
xx.  21 ;  Acts  i.  8),  from  the  conduct  of  Peter  him 
self  (Acts  xi.  4 ;  xv. ;  see  I  Pet.),  and  from  that  of 
the  other  Apostles  and  of  the  Church  (Acts  xi. ;  Gal. 
ii.).*  Meyer  suggests  that  Peter  was  also  first  call 
ed  ;  but  Andrew  and  John  had  been  summoned  be 
fore  him.  The  traitor  is  mentioned  last,  not  merely 
on  account  of  his  end,  but  also  because  he  was  last 
called.  The  arrangement  into  pairs  is  explained  by 
the  notice  of  Mark,  that  they  were  sent  forth  by  two 
and  two. 

Vers.  2-4.  The  names.— 1.  Ti?72tt5  Zvne&v, 
2«M«w»',  Si/u""  (hearing,  answer,  Gen.  xxix.  33). 
— Utrpos,  stone,  rock,  irtrpa, — in  Chald.  NB^S  , 
K 770 as.  The  following  is  the  explanation  given  in 
Matt.  xvi.  17  :  Simon,  thou  son  of  Jonas,  of  the  dove 
(  njli  ),  which  lodgeth  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock  (im 
age' of  the  Church"  Song  ii.  14;  Jer.  xlviii.  28),  thou 
shalt  be  called  the  Rock  (of  the  dove).— 2.  'A(/8pe'av. 
Winer  regards  it  as  of  Greek  origin ;  Olshausen  de 
rives  it  from  the  Hebrew  "fl3 ,  to  make  a  vow. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  peculiar  con 
nection  between  the  Grecians  and  Andrew  and  Philip, 
which  also  appears  in  their  names  (John  xii.  22). 
The  name  Andrew  is  related  to  avSpetos,  manly,  and 
to  ai/5fn«>  the  representation  of  a  man — a  statue. 
Probably  this  Apostle  had  also  a  Hebrew  name ;  in 
which  case  the  name  Andrew  was  given  to  charac 
terize  his  manly  spirit. — 3.  'IdKwflos,  -p"1?  ;  pri 
marily,  an  Old  Testament  name  of  honor,  the  original 
meaning  of  the  name  not  being  taken  into  account. 
This  James,  or  the  Elder,  is  designated  as  6  rov 
Zf0€5aiov  (see  ch.  iv.). — 4.  'loidvvris,  I-H'P  . 
given  by  Jehovah,  or  by  the  grace  of  Jehovah.  By 
the  grace  of  God.f  Properly,  God  is  favorable, 
gracious,  He  grants  as  of  grace. — According  to  Mark, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  called  "  sons  of  thunder  ;  " 
not  by  way  of  reproof,  but  as  characteristic  of  their 
disposition.  Probably  the  name  applied  primarily 
to  James.  John  was  afterward  designated  the 

*  [Compare  the  notes  of  Maldonatns,  Olshansen,  Meyer, 
Alfor.1..  Hnrnes.  Wordsworth,  Alexander,  etc.,  in  toe.,  and 
my  discussion  of  the  qiu-stion  of  IV- tor's  alleged  primacy  and 
jupremacy  in  the  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §90 
(EngL  trans!.,  p.  350  sqq.).— P.  S.] 

t  [CoiripM'-e  the  Greek  Theodor,  the  German  Gotthold, 
.  S.] 


"  friend  of  Jesus,"  and  "  the  disciple  whon~  the  Lord 
loved;"  in  the  ancient  Church,  6  fwurrrtfioj,  i.  e.,  h€ 
who  leaned  on  His  breast  [His  bosom-friend],  sat  at 
His  right  hand.— 5.  <JM  AiTriro  s.  The  original  de 
rivation  of  the  word  is  not  of  personal  importance  in 
this  case.  Probably  he  had  another  name.  He  was 
a  native  of  Bethsaida,  and  one  of  the  earliest  disci 
ples  of  Jesus,  John  i.  43. — 6.  Bap0o\o/ua7o?,  tha 
same  as  Nathanael.  In  John  i.  46,  he  occurs  in  con 
nection  with  Philip ;  while  in  the  other  Gospels  the 
same  name  is  coupled  with  Bartholomew.  bx:r:.  the 
gift  of  God;  while  Bartholomew,  ^Ebpl  ~2  (  means 
son  of  Tholmai,  Sept.  2  Sam.  xiii.  37.  "n&n ,  prop 
erly  rich  in  furrows,  cultivated  field.  Perhaps  the 
original  designation,  "son  of  Tholmai,"  was  after 
ward  converted  into  an  apostolical  by-name,  imply 
ing,  son  of  a  rich  field,  rich  fruit. — 7.  0a>ju£y, 
Cl'xn ,  ocmellus,  twin-brother;  AiSvyuu?,  John  xi. 
16;  'xx.  24;  xxi.  2.— 8.  MareaTos  6  rexdvys: 
on  this  name  compare  the  Introduction.  His  origi 
nal  name  was  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus. — 9.  'laxu- 
/8  o  9  fi  rov  '  A  A.  $  a  i  o  u ,  James  the  Younger,  or  the 
son  of  Alpheus  (though  undoubtedly  of  other  parent 
age  than  Matthew). — 10.  Ae/3j8a7os,  n2b  (not  from 
the  little  town  of  Libba,  near  Carmel,  as  Gerlach  and 
Lisco  suggest,  but)  from  ^  ,  heart,  and  meaning  al 
most  the  same  as  ©a  5  5  a  Toy,  'HP  (which  occurs  in 
the  Talmud),  from  IP ,  the  breast, — hence  the  hearty 
or  courageous.  In  later  Codd.,  and  in  the  parallel  pas 
sages,  in  Luke  vi.  16 ;  Acts  i.  13,  he  is  called  'lov 
Sas  'la.nu&ov,i.  e.,  brother  of  James,  rnin?  (ver- 
bale  fut.  Hophal  a  !T|P ,  Hiphil,  profcams  est,  cele- 
bravit). — 11.  2«V«"  ^  Ka.vava'tos.  The  latter  de 
signation  derived  from  8«PT  ,  in  Chald.  "SO]?  The 
explanation  of  it  appears  even  from  the  other  read 
ing,  Kavavirys,  and  still  more  from  the  title  ZTJ- 
Au>TT)s  in  Luke, — the  brother  of  James  of  Alpheus 
and  of  Judas.*  On  "  the  brothers  of  the  Lord,"  see 
the  Encycls.,  and  my  article  Jacobus  in  Herzog's 
Reallcx.  — 12.  'lovSas  o  'IffKapiwr-ns,  tt^X 
m'»->p  .  From  Kerioth  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Josh, 
xv.  25.  See  also  Lightfoot.  'O  KO\  (gui  idem)  TT a- 
paSoCs  avrov,  "Who  also  delivered  Him"  (not 
"betrayed,"  which  would  have  been  expressed  by 
ir  p  o  S  o  \'i  s).  So  Meyer.  In  point  of  fact,  the  two, 
however,  are  identical. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  From  the  occurrence  of  so  many  double 
naruesf  of  the  Apostles,  we  are  naturally  led  to  infer 
that  each  had  his  peculiar  designation.  But  Judas 
the  traitor  had  none:  in  the  deepest  sense  he  re- 

*  ZenlotK.  for  the  national  religion,  after  the  example  of 
Phinchas,  Num.  xxv.  7.  They  were  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  tin-  theocracy,  and  acted  as  reprovers  of 
open  and  public  sin.  From  the  historv  ot  tin-  hist  Jewish 
war  we  learn  how  fearfully  this  institution  had  deeenersted. 

t  [Not  JnfiximfK.  as  the  Kditib.  translator  hag  it.  misled 
by  the  German  Beiname,  which  means  literally  nu>">i<iiiie, 
cognomen,  while  Sh-kiinme  or  fy.il-niime  \*  the  Kn.L'li>h 
byname  or  nickname.  We  must,  however,  obsc  rve  a  slk'ht 
difference.  The  text  uses  the  word  Beinam*  *,,rnamf,  for 
all  the  additional  names  of  the  Apostles,  whether  old  or  new 
(as  Peter)'  but  with  the  ancient  Komans  royi/wim  was  the 
third  name  indicate  the  h-mse  (fa^ifi,,)  ,,f  the  person  (il.a 
family  name,  surname,  in  German:  J-\u,iili<!:imime\  whil« 
nomen  described  the  class  (gem),  and  pramovun  (like  oni 
Christian  name)  the  individual.— P.  8.] 
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mained  anonymous — the  man  of  Kerioth.  These  ad 
ditional  names  serve  in  many  respects  to  indicate  the 
characteristics  of  the  Apostles.  (Comp.  Leben  Jesu, 
ii.  2,  p.  fi'Jl.) 

i  The  selection  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  no  doubt, 
depuud'.-d  on  their  exhibiting  in  the  highest  degree 
the  nio-t  precious  manifestations  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
In  some  respects  their  qualifications  must  have  been 
similar.  They  were  to  be  laymen,  unconnected  with 
the  priesthood ;  unlearned  men,  unconnected  with 
traditional  philosophy;  and  plain  men,  unconnected 
with  the  false  culture  and  the  pomp  of  the  world. 
Again,  so  far  as  their  positive  qualifications  were 
concerned,  they  must  be  pious  Israelites,  believers  in 
the  Messiah,  disciplex,  men  of  gifts,  and  that  of  so  di- 

1.  PETER,  the  Rock.     Confession. 

3.  J  AMES,  the  son  of  thunder.     Martyrdom. 

5.  PHILIP.  Sensible  evidence  of  faith.  Commu 
nion  ("Come  and  see"). 

7.  THOMAS,  the  twin.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
sacred  criticism. 

9.  JAMKS,  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  [?]  Gift  of 
union,  ecclesiastical  government. 

11.  SIMON,  the  Zealot.  Zeal  for  a  proper  develop 
ment  in  the  Church.  Pastoral  activity. 

The  calling  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who  is  designated  a 
devil,  John  vi.  70 ;  a  thief,  xii.  6 ;  the  sou  of  perdi 
tion,  xvii.  12,  forms  a  great  theological  problem. 
Either  of  the  two  ordinary  explanations — that  Christ 
had  not  known  him  from  the  beginning;  or  else, 
that  He  had  chosen  him  to  become  the  voluntary  in 
strument  of  judgment,  and  the  involuntary  instru 
ment  of  salvation — appears  to  us  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  We  would  rather  venture  to  sug 
gest,  that,  carried  away  by  temporary  enthusiasm, 
Judas  had  offered  himself  to  the  Lord  ;  that  the  dis 
ciples,  blinded  by  his  glowing  zeal,  had  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  the  Master ;  and  that,  in  the 
fulness  and  boldness  of  His  love,  Christ  had  consent 
ed  to  receive  a  man  so  richly  gifted  by  nature,  chiefly 
because  His  refusal  might  have  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  disciples.  [V] 

[Tho  biblical  symbolism  of  numbers  to  which  Dr. 
Lange  here  alludes,  is  worthy  of  more  serious  at 
tention  than  it  has  received  in  English  theology. 
There  is  room  here  for  fanciful  theories;  but  the 
main  points  hardly  admit  of  serious  doubt.  The 
careful  student  of  the  Scripture  must  be  struck  with 
the  frequency  of  the  use  of  certain  numbers,  especial 
ly  3  4,  7,  10,  and  12,  in  significant  connection  with 
sacred  ideas  and  things,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 
It  is  impossible  to  resolve  all  this  into  mere  accident, 
or  an  unmeaning  play.  God  is  "  the  wonderful  Num 
berer,  the  Numberer  of  secrets"  (comp.  ^3iB5B  , 
Dan.  viii.  13,  and  the  marginal  note  in  the  Aiith. 
Vers.),  and  "doeth  all  things  in  number  and  measure 
and  weight"  (Wisdom  xi.  20).  Number  is  expres 
sive  of  order,  symmetry,  proportion,  and  relativity. 
1  is  the  symbol  of  unity  or  oneness,  2  of  antithesis 
und  polarity,  3  of  synthesis,  of  the  uncreated  Divini- 
tti,  the  holy  Trinity  (compare  the  Mosaic  benediction, 
Numb.  vi.  24-26,  'the  Trisagion,  Isa.  vi.  3,  the  bap 
tismal  formula,  the  apostolic  benediction),  4  of  hit- 
manif,f  or  the  created  world  as  the  revelation  of  God 
'think  of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  the  four  sea 
sons,  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  the  four  ele 
ments,  the  four  Gospels).  From  this  may  be  ex- 


verse  a  character  as  to  form  a  kind  of  contrast,  and 
yet  to  display  their  higher  unity  in  Christ.  In  thij 
respect  they  were  to  be  the  antitype  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (of  the  twelve  gems  in  the  breastplate  of  tha 
high  priest;  see  Rev.  xxi.  19,  20,  compared  with  Ex. 
xxviii.  17),  and  to  exhibit  the  great  features  of  the 
Church,  as  adapted  to  the  various  forms  of  spiritual 
receptiveness  and  feh  need  in  the  world.  The  num 
ber  twelve  was  that  of  the  fulness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  (so  to  speak,  of  the  ideal  presbytery), — three, 
the  number  of  the  Spirit,  multiplied  by  four,  th« 
number  of  the  world.  Hence  twelve  was  th*  sym 
bolical  number  of  the  world  as  transformed. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  have  the  following  fun 
damental  types : — 

2.  ANDREW,  the  manly  pioneer.     Missions. 

4.  JOHN,  the  beloved  disciple.  Mysticism  and 
ideal  depth  and  calmness. 

6.  BARTHOLOMEW.  Perfect  sincerity,  simplicity, 
and  devoutness. 

8.  MATTHEW.  Theocratic  and  ecclesiastical  lean* 
ing. 

10.  JUDAS  LEDBEUS,  THADDEUS.  Earnestness  for 
the  purity  of  the  Church.  Pastoral  faithfulness, 
discipline. 

12.  JUDAS  ISCARIOT.  Secular  administration  of 
the  Church.  Church  property.* 

plained  the  symbolical  significance  of  7  or  3+4,  and 
of  12  or  3  x  4.  Seven,  being  the  union  of  3  and  4, 
is  the  signature  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world, 
or  the  covenant  (the  Hebrew  word  for  seven,  ~3'^J  , 
signifies  also  an  oath,  Geu.  xxi.  31 ;  xxvi.  33,  and  the 
verb  rs'J ,  to  swear,  "  since  seven,"  as  Geseuius  ex 
plains,  "  was  a  sacred  number,  and  oaths  were  con 
firmed  cither  by  seven  victims  offered  in  sacrifice, 
Gen.  xxi.  28,  or  by  seven  witnesses  and  pledges  "). 
Seven  figures  very  conspicuously  in  Scripture  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  sabbath  in  paradise  to  the 
seven  churches,  seven  angels,  seven  Spirits,  etc.,  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Creuzer  observes  (Symbolik,  vol. 
ii.  161):  "The  universal  sanctity  of  the  number 
seven  was  fully  acknowledged  even  by  the  ancients 
in  all  its  bearings."  Twelve,  being  the  product  of  3 
and  4,  symbolizes,  from  the  twelve  patriarchs  and 
twelve  tribes  down  to  the  twelve  foundations  and 
twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  indwell 
ing  of  God  in  the  human  family,  or  the  interpene- 
tration  of  the  world  by  the  Divinity.  Ten  is  the 
number  of  harmony  and  completeness,  as  in  the  ten 
commandments. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  very  thoroughly  dis 
cussed,  with  special  reference  to  the  Tabernacle 
where  the  numbers  3,  4,  10,  5,  7,  and  12  control  the 
whole  structure,  by  Dr.  CHR.  W.  F.  B^EHR  in  his  able 
and  learned  work:  Die  Symbolik  des  Moaaischen 
Cultus,  Heidelberg,  1837,  vol.  i.,  p.  128-233,  and 
also  by  H.  KURTZ  in  the  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken 
for  1844,  p.  315-370.  Of  English  divines  FAIRBAIRN 
(Typology  of  Scriptures,  2d  ed.,  1854.  vol.  ii.,  87  sq. 
adopts  Biihr's  view,  as  far  as  the  number  ten  is  con 
cerned ;  TRENCH  (Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  p 
83-91  of  the  Am.  ed.  of  1861);  WORDSWORTH  (Com. 
on  Matt.  x.  2)  with  regard  to  7,  3,  and  4  ;  M.  WHITK  : 
Tfie  Symbolical  Numbers  of  Scripture,  Edinb.  1868. 
The  work  of  Dr.  M.  MAHAN:  Palmoni ;  or  the  Nu- 


*  [Comp.  the  delineation  of  the  leading  apostles,  Peter, 
John,  Paul,  and  James,  in  SchafTs  History  cf  the  Apoitolit 
Church,  p.  437  sqq.J 
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meraht  of  Scripture  a  Proof  of  Inspiration,  New 
York,  1863  (based  in  great  part  upon  Browne's  Ordo 
Sceculorum,  but  ignoring  Biihr),  does  not  discuss,  as 
one  might  infer  from  the  title,  the  symbolic  import 
of  Scripture  numbers,  but  more  the  relation  of  num 
bers  to  events  and  the  coincidences  of  periods.— 
P.S.] 

3.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Christ  construct 
ed  Hisapo.^tolate  on  the  basis  of  natural  relationship 
&nd  of  mental  affinity.     Seven  of  the  Apostles  were 
brothers  :  viz.,  Peter  and  Andrew ;  James  ;md  John, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  (probably  cousins  of  the  Lord ; 
see  Wieseler,  in  the  Studien  u.  Kritikcn  for  1840,  p. 
648,  and  Winer,  art.  Salome) ;  the  sons  of  Alpheus 
— James  the  Younger,  Judas  Lebbeus,  and  Simon 
Zelotes  (the  cousins  ["?]  and  adoptive  brothers  of  the 
Lord,    commonly   called    His   brethren).     Then   we 
read  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  Philip  and 
Bartholomew ;  Andrew,  John,  and  Peter.     Finally, 
the  three  last-mentioned  Apostles,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  others  also,  had  been  disciples  of  John. 

4.  The  sending  forth  of  the  disciples  by  two  and 
two,  indicates  that  none  of  them  by  himself  was  a 
Bufficiem  representative  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  and 
that  each  supplemented  the  other,  both  in  the  way 
of  limitation  and  enlargement.     This  state  of  matters 
ceased  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when 
the  disciples  became  Apostles  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term. 

6.  We  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  breach 
formed  among  the  Apostles  by  the  apostacy  of  Judas, 
of  the  election  of  Matthias  in  his  place,  and  of  the 
calling  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

I10MILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  the  Lord  converts  His  chosen  disciples  into 
Apostles. — How  He  makes  His  redeemed  fellow- 
workers  in  His  work  of  redemption. — How  the  love 
and  compassion  of  Christ  branches  out,  and  spreads 


over  His  people  and  over  the  world.— What  we  hairs 
learned  in  the  school  of  the  Lord  must  be  exhibited 
in  our  life,  activity,  and  teaching. — The  call  to  the 
work  of  Evangelists:  1.  What  it  implies;  2.  how  it 
presupposes  one  great  calling;  3.  how  it  includes 
many  calls.— The  calling  of  the  disciples  a  bestowal 
of  authority  upon  them  by  the  Lord. — What  power 
do  you,  who  profess  to  hold  the  apostolic  office,  dis 
play:  to  cast  out  unclean  spirits,  and  to  heal  all 
manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease  among 
the  people? — The  apostolic  office  must  appear  in 
spiritual  power,  which,  under  God,  will  awaken  soula 
to  newness  of  life. — The  twelve  Apostles  as  repre 
senting  the  great  features  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  1. 
The  great  features  of  the  destiny  of  Israel ;  2.  of  the 
fulness  in  Christ ;  3.  of  the  Church ;  4.  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  in  its  perfectness. — The  apostolic 
name  a  type  of  the  new  name  which  Christians  are 
to  obtain. — How  personal  character  conies  out  and 
becomes  transformed  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  the 
glory  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ. — How  all  friend 
ship  and  relationship  should  be  subservient  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. — The  calling  of  fishermen  and  pub 
licans  to  the  apostolic  office  an  evidence  of  the  glory 
of  Christianity. — Judas,  or  the  dangers  of  ecclesiasti 
cal  office. — Even  Judas  must,  for  the  time  being,  be 
acknowledged  as  an  Apostle  of  the  Lord. 

Starke : —  Osiander :  Let  us  not  attempt  to  do 
everything  ourselves,  without  assistance. — Majus: 
Those  who  are  sent  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  must  be 
properly  furnished  for  the  work. — Eibl.  Wurt. :  We 
must  not  be  oifended  at  the  humble  origin  and  the 
poor  appearance  of  preachers. 

Lisco : — Judas ;  or,  even  the  Church  of  God  is  not 
absolutely  pure. — The  Apostles  had  personally  seen 
the  Lord,  were  called  directly  by  Him,  accredited  their 
witness  by  miracles,  were  not  bound  to  one  congrega 
tion,  and  preached  the  word  of  God  without  error. 

Heubner : — This  mission  was  at  the  same  tune  a 
trial  of  then-  teaching. 


2.   The  Mission,  the  Message,  and  the  promised  Support.     CH.  X.  5-10. 

5  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them,  saying,  Go  not  into  the  way 

6  of  the  Gentiles,1  and  into  any  [a]  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not:  But  go  rather 

7  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.     And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom 

8  of  heaven  is  at  hand.     Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,2  cast  out  devils : 

9  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.     Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in 
10  your  purses   [girdles]3;  Nor  scrip   [bag]    for  your  journey,  neither   [nor]   two   coats, 

neither  [nor]  shoes,4  nor  yet  staves  [a  staff] 5 :  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat.8 

1  Ver.  5.— [E/'$  bfov  &v£>v  /J.TI  aWA&rjTe.      Ewald:   Ilin  eu  Heiden  eieTift  nicht ;  Lange:   Gehet  nicht  alicurt* 
aufdie  Strasse  der  Ileiden;  Campbell,  Norton :  Go  not  away  to  Gentiles;  Conant:  Go  not  aicay  to  Gentiles  (omitting 
the  article);  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union:  Go  not  into  the  way  to  the  Gentiles;  dobs  tdviav  =  Heidenweg,  i.e., way 
to  the  heathen.— V.  8.] 

2  Ver.  8.-The  words :  ve Kpovs  fyfipere  are  wanting  in  Codd.  E.,  F.,  K,  L.,  M.,  etc.,  in  many  transl.,  and  fathers,  and 
hence  omitted  by  Scholz  and  Tiscliendorf.     But  they  are  supported  by  the  important  Codd.  U.,  C..  D.  [and  Cod.  Sinait.l, 
and  old  versions,  and  the  omission  may  be  easily  explained  from  the  fa'ct  that  no  raisint:  of  the  dead  occurred  on  this  first 
mission.     Grie.sbach  and  Lachmann  [also  Alford  in  the  fourth  edition]  give  the  words  after  frfpaTrfverf.      [This  is  th« 
proper  order  of  the  oldest  MS8.  including  the  Cod.  Sinait,  and  hence,  Lange  correctly  trauslat.es:  Ileal  the,  sivfa  raise  tht 
tlead,  cleanse  the  I(pers,  etc.     So  also  I>r.  Conant,  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union.— P.  S.] 

1  Ver.  9.— [Eir  7 as  $&VtU\  Lange:  Gurtel  (-taschen).] 

«  Ver.  10.— [More  literally:  sandals,  vTroSr,fj.ara.     But  Lange  retains  the  more  popular:  Schithe.l 
•  Ver.  10.— [Dr.  Conant:  "The  Received  Text,  after  Stephens'  8d  ed.  of  1650,  has  correctly  pa.&$oi>  in  the  sing.,  as  hi 
•iir  rernaeular  version  from  Wiclifs  to  the  Bishops'  Bible.     King  James'  revisers,  following  the  false  reading  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  ;md  of  Stephei V  first  arid  second  editions,  give  the  plural:  ftavts;  perhaps  to  avoid  an  imagirerv  discrepancy 
With  Mark  vj.  8."    Dr  Lange  adopts  the  singular.-  P.  S.] 
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•  Ver.  10. — [Lnujro:  Unterhalt,  sustenance;  Conant:  living.    The  Greek  rpotyrj  includes  al!  that  Is  necessary  for  sup 
port  or  sustenance  of  life.— P.  8.] 

Matt.  viii.  11,  etc.  In  the  case  of  His  disciples,  H« 
strictly  insisted  on  this  methodical  procedure ;  and 
the  express  prohibition  in  this  instance  shows  how 
readily  the  opposite  might  have  taken  place,  or,  in 
other  words,  how  deeply  they  were  already  irnhutd 
with  the  spirit  of  catholicity.  Accordingly,  it  is  ab 
surd  to  urge  that  this  prohibition  is  incompatible  with 
John  iv.  (Strauss),  or  with  Matt,  xxviii.  l!>  (Gfrorer, 
Ko'stlin).  Heubner :  To  have  sent  the  disciples  to'tha 
Gentiles  and  the  Samaritans,  would  have  been  to  close 
the  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  Jews.  A  people  had 
first  to  be  gathered  among  them,  for  theirs  were  the 
calling  and  the  promises.  During  Christ's  brief  min 
istry  on  earth,  there  was  neither  time  nor  room  for 
going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  8.  Raise  the  dead.— "The  first  instance 
in  which  the  dead  were  raised  by  apostolic  agency, 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (ix.  36) ;  but  the  Seven 
ty  reported  on  their  return,  that  the  evil  spirits  were 
subject  to  them,  Luke  x.  17."  Gerlach. 

Freely  ye  have  received. — This  refers  both 
to  their  teaching,  and  to  the  miraculous  help  which 
they  were  to  bring. 

Ver.  9.  In  your  purses,  or  rather  girdles. — 
The  girdle  of  the  upper  garment  served  at  the  samo 
time  as  purse.  In  the  East,  the  rich  wear  pockets 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  instruction  to  the  Apostles  is  contained  in 
vers.  5-42.  The  parallel  passages  are  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  twelfth  chaps,  of  Luke.  As  Matthew 
was  an  eyewitness,  we  have  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  instructions  as  reported  by 
him. 

Ver.  5.  The  way  of  the  Gentiles ;— /.  e.,  to  the 
Gentiles,  or  into  Gentile  territory.  This  with  special 
reference  to  their  own  condition,  and  to  the  circum 
stance  that  they  were  to  take  the  road  toward  Jeru 
salem,  as  appears  from  the  following  clause. 

Into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans. — Samaria 
lay  on  their  way  from  Galilee  to  Judaea.  The  Lord 
does  not  prohibit  their  passing  through  Samaria,  but 
only  their  settling  for  evangelistic  purposes,  for  which 
the  time  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  passage,  with  its 
injunction,  not  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  Samaritans, 
but  to  the  Jews,  contrasts  with  the  command  after 
flis  resurrection :  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  The  Lord 
assigns  to  the  Samaritans  a  position  intermediate  be 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  which  is  fully  borne 
out  by  their  history.  They  had  greater  claim  on  the 
gospel  than  the  Gentiles,  but  less  than  the  Jews. 
This  seems  to  imply  (what  Hengstenberg  denies)  that 
they  were  a  mixed  race,  whose  religion  consisted  of 
a  combination,  of  Jewish  and  heathen  elements.  The 
Pamaritans  were  the  descendants  of  the  heathen  col 
onists  (Gerlach  :  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  ?)  whom 
Bhalmanescr  sent  into  the  country  after  the  deporta 
tion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  into  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24), 
and  of  the  remnant  of  Israelites  left  behind,  with 
•jvhom  they  intermarried.  When  the  Jews  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  prevented  the 
Samaritans  from  taking  part  in  rebuilding  the  tem 
ple.  Accordingly,  the  latter  reared,  under  Sanballat 
and  Manasseh  (Xeh.  xiii.  28),  a  sanctuary  of  their 
own,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Hyrcanus-,  109  B.  c.  The  place,  however,  was  re 
garded  sacred,  and  prayer  was  offered  there.  The 
Jews  treated  the  Samaritans  as  heretics  (not  abso 
lutely  as  heathens).  Their  enmity  was,  perhaps, 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  conduct  of  the  Samari 
tans,  who  neither  consistently  espoused  the  cause  of 
Judaism  nor  that  of  heathenism.  This  led  to  bitter 
hatred  and  jealousy  between  these  neighboring  pop 
ulations.  In  later  times,  the  Samaritans  continued 
strict  Monotheists,  cherished  the  hope  of  a  coming 
Messiah,  and  adopted  the  Pentateuch  as  their  author 
ity  in  matters  of  faith.  But  even  then  heathen  ele 
ments  appeared  among  them.  See  Acts  viii. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  difference  between 
fji^l  air  e  A.  0  TJ  T  t  and  Mr?  fitrt\0r]Te.  The  con 
versation  between  the  Lord  and  the  woman  of  Sama 
ria,  and  His  appearance  in  one  of  their  cities,  fully 
prove  that  this  was  merely  a  provisional  arrangement 
for  the  disciples.  The  Lord  Himself  generally  acted 
on  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  the  particular  to 
the  universal  (Matt.  xv.  24),  since  His  kingdom  had 
first  to  bo  founded  and  established  in  Israel.  But 
withal,  He  ever  prosecuted  His  great  object  of  extend 
ing  His  kingdom  to  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth. 
This  temporary  limitation  to  Israel  was,  however,  the 
condition  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  object ; 


in  their  dresses. — Neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
brass  (copper,  small  coins  ;  Vulg. :  pecunid).  A  de 
scending  climax,  showing  that  even  the  least  profit 
from  their  office  was  prohibited  ;  but  implying  nei 
ther  a  vow  of  poverty  nor  of  mendicancy,  in  the  popish 
sense.  They  were  to  introduce  the  great  principle, 
that  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  had  claim  on  daily 
support  and  free  hospitality. 

Ver.  10.  The  prohibition  to  pro-vide  themselves 
with  two  under  garments,  and  to  bestow  care  on  tra 
velling  shoes  and  travelling  staves,  may  have  been  a 
symbolical  mode  of  enjoining  that  they  were  rather 
to  stay  in  one  place,  than  to  hurry  from  one  to  an 
other, — in  general,  that  they  were  to  be  lightly  attir 
ed,  and  free  of  care.  Perhaps  the  word  inroS^/uo- 
T  a  means  travelling  shoes  in  the  strict  sense,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  a  a  v  S  a  \  t  a .  The  vwoSri/jLa  KOL\OV 
refers  to  the  Roman  calceus.  According  to  Mark, 
they  were  not  to  put  on  two  under  garments.  This 
is  merely  a  stronger  expression.  But  it  may  be  re 
garded  as  intended  by  way  of  explanation,  that  in  that 
Gospel  the  messengers  of  Christ  are  directed  to  take 
a  staff,  and  to  be  shod  with  sandals.  This  staff  of 
which  Mark  speaks,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  in  op 
position  to  several  staves  (hence,  perhaps,  the  read- 
ng  pdfiSovs,  in  several  Codd.),  but  to  a  larger  outfit 
for  the  journey.  Hence  the  two  accounts  substantial 
ly  agree.  They  were  not  to  concern  themselves  about 
the  staff,  far  less  to  make  a  profit  of  it  by  their  of 
fice. 

For  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat 
[living]. — This  serves  as  key  to  the  preceding  pas 
sage.  Their  maintenance  and  their  office  were  not  to 
be  severed.  They  were  to  trust  to  their  office  for 
their  maintenance,  and  their  maintenance  was  to  be 
exclusively  for  their  office  (1  Cor.  ix.  14 ;  Gal.  vi  6). 
Olshausen  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  difference  of 
times  expressed  in  Luke  xxii.  35.  Among  those  who 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  gospel,  they  required 
no  provision  for  the  future ;  not  so  among  enemies, 
although  in  that  case  also  anxious  care  was  to  b« 
banished  (see  ver.  19).  The  laborer  is  &  £  i  o  i ,  icon 
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thy,  —  indicating  his  personal  value,  of  which  he  should 
be  conscious  with  dignity,  i.  e.,  with  humility  and 
confidence. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  instructions  which  the  Lord  gave  to  His  am 
bassadors,  were,  in  the  first  place,  intended  for  their 
first  mission.  But  the  terms  are  so  pregnant,  the  di 
rections  so  deep  in  their  bearing,  and  so  general  in 
their  application,  that  they  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  all  the  commissions  given  by  Christ  to  His  ser 
vants.  This  remark  applies,  first,  to  the  aim  of  their 
mission,  viz.,  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  ; 
i.  e.,  in  the  first  place,  always  to  those  who  are 
most  willing  and  prepared  to  receive  the  truth,  as 
well  as  to  the  most  needy.  Next,  as  to  the  negative 
direction  about  their  way,  we  gather  that  we  are  not 
to  reverse  the  Divine  order  and  arrangement  in  preach 
ing  the  gospel,  —  a  rule  which  Paul  invariably  fol 
lowed,  Acts  xvi.  6,  9.  Then,  as  to  their  commission. 
They  are,  (a)  to  preach  :  to  announce  that  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  (6)  To  confirm  their  word, 
—1.  by  quickening,  —  healing  the  sick,  and  even  rais 
ing  the  dead  ;  2.  by  purifying,  —  cleanse  the  lepers, 
cast  out  devils.  The  servants  of  Christ  must  always 
aim  after  these  two  effects  in  their  activity.  —  Lastly, 
as  to  their  reward.  Freely  they  receive,  freely  they 
give.  And  yet  there  is  no  need  for  care,  since  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  support.  The  preaching  of  the 
gospel  must  never  be  degraded  into  an  ordinary 
worldly  employment  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
the  evangelist  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  accept  of  suf 
ficient  support  from  those  to  whom  he  preaches,  and 
that  according  to  their  own  mode  of  living.  We  are 
unfit  for  building  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  of 
self-sacrificing  love,  if  we  approach  the  work  in  a 
Bpirit  of  covetousness  or  of  anxious  care,  distrusting 
the  supplies  of  the  Church.  That  this  freedom  from 
care  does  not  exclude  necessary  provision,  as  indicat 
ed  by  our  circumstances  and  by  those  of  the  persons 
around  us,  nor  the  careful  preservation  of  such  pro 
vision,  appears  from  the  history  of  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude.  In  both  these  instances 
there  was  a  small  provision,  and  a  larger  one  was 
preserved.  Gerlach  mentions  the  cloak  of  Paul  as  a 
case  in  point,  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  But  this  last  circum 
stance  also  shows  how  free  from  all  outward  care  the 
Apostles  had  been. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Christ  sendingforth  His  messengers  :  1.  Themes- 
gingers  ;  2.  the  aim  ;  3.  the  way  ;  4.  the  message  ; 


5.  the  price  (freely,  in  the  love  of  Christ)  ;  6.  th€ 
provision  and  the  support. — The  mission  ofthetwelv« 
Apostles,  in  its  continuance  to  the  end  of  the  world 
— Fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  "  How  beautiful  upot 
the  mountains  ! "  etc.,  Isa.  In.  7. — How  Divine  wis 
dom  orders  the  way  of  Divine  love:  1.  As  need  in 
creases,  help  enlarges ;  2.  through  limitation  to  uni 
versality  ;  3.  from  those  who  are  most  susceptible,  to 
those  who  are  less  susceptible ;  4.  through  the  quick 
ening  of  the  people  of  God,  to  that  of  the  world. — 
True  and  false  separatism,  as  distinguished  from  true 
and  false  universalism,  in  the  spread  of  the  faith. — Mis 
sionary  zeal  must  accommodate  itself  to  right  order, 
and  move  in  the  right  direction. — How  does  the  Lord 
indicate  the  manner  in  which  to  carry  on  His  work  ? 

1.  By  His  word  ;  2.  by  the  history  of  His  kingdom ; 
3.  by  His  spirit. — The  eternal  obligation  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  Jews,  as  derived  from  the  injunction  to 
go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. — Symbol 
ical  meaning  of  the  injunction :  1.  To  go  to  the  lost ; 

2.  to  the  lost  sheep  ;  3.  to  those  on  whom  the  hope 
of  the  Church  rests. — The  message  of  salvation:  1. 
An  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  tho 
word ;  2.  an  exhibition  of  the  word  of  God  by  deeds. 
— How  the  ambassadors  of  the  Church  must  prove 
their  Divine  mission  :  1.  By  healing  the  sick,  not  by 
torturing  the  whole ;  2.  by  raising  the  dead,  not  by 
killing  the  living ;  3.  by  cleansing  the  lepers  (here 
tics),  not  by  representing  as  heretics  those  who  are 
pure ;  4.  by  casting  out  devils,  not  by  setting  them 
free. — Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give  :  the  fun 
damental  principle  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. — Freedom  from  care  of  the  messengers  of  Je 
sus. — The  pilgrims  lightly  attired,  carrying  in  their 
hearts  the  treasures  of  heaven :  1.  Outwardly,  unbur 
dened  ;  2.  inwardly,  laden  with  the  greatest  riches. 
— The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  or,  those  who 
publish  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  gospel. 

Starke  .-—The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  earthly, 
nor  of  this  world,  but  consists  of  heavenly  and  spirit 
ual  treasures. — The  oifice  of  the  ministry  is  not  a 
trade. — Quesnel : — What  it  is  to  have  neither  gold 
nor  silver  in  our  scrips,  but  to  have  them  in  our 
hearts. — A  true  minister  of  the  gospel  is  not  hinder 
ed  by  anything  in  his  mission,  but  is  ever  ready 
to  go. — Duty  of  the  Church  to  maintain  its  minis 
ters. 

Gerlach  : — Disinterestedness  one  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  servants  of  Christ. — The  grace 
of  God  is  free,  even  though  it  be  communicated  by 
the  instrumentality  of  man/ 

Heubner  : — Go  not  whither  inclination  carries, 
but  whither  God  sends  you. — The  greed  of  Gehazi 
punished. — Ministers  must  not  seek  their  own  ease  or 
advancement. 


8.  Special  Direction  of  the  Apostles  to  pious  households.     Reception  and  Rejection.     CH.  X.  11—15. 

11  And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy;  and 

12  there  abide  till  ye  go  thence.     And  when  ye  come  into  a  [the,  rr;v]  house,  sahte  it. 

13  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it:  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let 

14  }'our  peace  return  to  you.     And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words, 

15  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.     Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodorn  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  than  for  that  city. 
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EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  11.  Inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy.— A 
Still  further  limitation.  They  were  to  go  to  the  lo 
Bheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  to  'inquire  who 
among  them  were  worthy,  i.  e.,  susceptible,  or  pious 
Israelites.  This  question  could  only  be  answered  ac 
cording  to  objective  marks,  as  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
alone  knew  their  state  and  disposition. 

And  there  abide. — Continuance  in  a  place,  the 
formation  of  a  centre,  so  to  speak,  in  opposition  to 
transient  and  broken  activity. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  yo  come  into  the  house 
— i.  e.,  the  house  of  him  who  is  worthy  (Meyer) — sa 
lute  it. — The  common  Eastern  salutation  had  in  this 
instance  a  twofold  meaning ; — 1.  being  an  offer  of 
spiritual  fellowship  in  the  pcaco  which  they  bring  to 
the  worthy  ;  2.  being  addressed  to  the  whole  house 
hold,  for  the  sake  of  the  worthy  person  who  was  at 
the  head  of  it. 

And  if  the  house  be  worthy.— Not  of  your 
salutation  (Fiitzsche),  but  of  your  abiding  (Meyer). 
— Let  your  peace  come  upon  it — The  Lord  Him 
self  ratifies  by  His  peace,  their  salutation  of  peace. 
— Let  your  peace  return  to  you ; — i.  e.,  it  shall 
be  taken  from  that  household,  and  returned  to  you. 
That  household  itself  shall  become  poorer,  but  the 
disciples  shall  be  all  the  richer  and  more  joyous.  But 
the  expression  also  indicates  that  no  further  fellow- 
fillip  should  be  held  with  such  households,  Isa.  Iv.  11. 

Ver.  14.  And  whosoever. — The  word,  whoso 
ever,  refers  to  persons  who  were  worthy,  as  being  the 
representatives  of  worthy  households  and  towns. 
The  meaning,  however,  is  not,  that  on  the  first  fail 
ure  they  were  to  avoid  a  house  or  a  town,  but,  that 
if  they  were  personally  not  received,  they  should 
leave  first  the  household,  and  then  the  town.  Of 
course,  even  the  first  failure  would  appear  ominous, 
as  the  disciples  had  previously  made  the  necessary 
inquiries.  "  To  shake  off  the  dust  of  the  feet, — a  sign 
of  contempt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen.  The  Jews 
taught,  pulverem  tcrrce  ethnicce  ex  contactu  inquinare. 
Lightfoot,  Horce,  331.  Mishna,  Surenhusius  vi.  Wet- 
stein,  comp.  Acts  xiii.  21."  Meyer.  But  the  action 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  symbolical  of  complete 
cessation  of  all  fellowship,  of  renunciation  of  all  in- 
fiuenee,  and  hence  as  an  announcement  of  impending 
judgment,  but  not  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  The  ex 
planations  of  de  Wette — "  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,"  and  of  Ewald — "  calmly,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,"  fall  far  short  of  the  import  of  the  pas 
sage. 

Ver.  15.  The  land  of  Sodom; — i.  e.,  the  in- 
labitants  of  those  doomed  cities.  The  higher  the 
spiritual  otter  rejected,  the  greater  their  sin.  In  So 
dom,  only  the  weak  testimony  of  Lot  had  been  heard  ; 
but  to  reject  the  Evangelists,  marked  the  climax  of 
guilt  (Matt.  xi.  20  ;  Luke  xii.  47).— Unbelief  is  a  sec 
ond  iall  (John  iii.  36). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  These  directions  of  the  Lord  imply  a  telling 
argument  against  extreme  individualism,  and  for  the 
extension  of  the  gospel  blessings  over  whole  house 
holds.  The  Lord  sends  His  disciples  to  worthy  heads 
of  families,  and,  through  them,  to  their  whole  house 
holds.  On  account  of  the  worthiness  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  the  whole  household  is  generally  received 
into  spiritual  fellowship.  And  although  there  may 


be  divisions  in  the  house  with  reference  to  Christ 
ver.  35,  even  these  prove  that,  in  itself  and  in  it3  na- 
tiiir,  tin;  family  must  be  regarded  as  a  spiritual  unit. 
Nowhere  do  we  meet  in  such  cases  with  a  distinction 
of  believing  and  indifferent  persons,  but  only  with 
that  of  believing  and  unbelieving ;  it  is  not  majors  oi 
minors,  but  friends  or  foes  of  Jesus.  The  latter  bicak 
up  the  natural  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  family. 
Thus  the  proto-evangel  was  destined  for  the  house  of 
Adam  ;  the  ark  contained  the  household  of  Noah  (al 
though  Ilam  formed  one  of  them) ;  the  promise  was 
to  Abraham  and  his  household;  and  circumcision 
was  the  bond  of  unity  for  the  house  of  Israel.  Simi 
larly,  the  Apostles  planted  the  Church  in  believing 
families  (Acts  x. ;  xvi. ;  1  Cor.  i.  16).  The  question, 
whether  in  every  case  children  were  baptized  or  not, 
is  comparatively  of  little  importance.  The  Anabap 
tist  principle  overlooks  the  Divine  institution  of  the 
family,  and  its  import  in  the  Church,  the  interchange 
between  spiritual  and  natural  communion,  and  the 
idea  of  extended  personality,  the  germ  of  the  Church, 
which  every  apostolic  household  formed  (1  Cor.  vii. 
14). 

2.  First  rule  :  To  inquire  for  those  who  are  wor 
thy  (not  to  go  by  haphazard).  Second  rule  :  To 
salute  a  worthy  household — to  receive  them  into  tht 


fellowship  of  evangelical  peace.     Promise  ;  comfort. 
Third  rule :  To  break  off  fellowship,  and  to  announce 
judgment,  in  case  they  w« 
rashly.     It  is  said,  "Wh 
you  "  (i.  e.,  decided  rejectic 


fere  not  received.     Yet  not 
Whosoever  shall  not   receive 
tion),  "  nor  hear  your  words  " 

(where  this  also  is  decided),  then  only,  etc. — Hence, 
either  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  or  that  of  fire  [of 
judgment].  One  of  the  two  must  jcome. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

First  object  of  interest  to  the  messengers  of  Christ 
when  entering  a  city  or  town.— Apostolical  inquiry 
for  the  best  lodgings. — We  may  learn  even  from  un 
believers  who  are  the  pious. — Who  is  worthy  of 
Christ's  message  of  peace  ?— How  Christ  has  convert 
ed  the  common  salutation  into  an  evangelical  mes 
sage  of  peace.—"  There  abide  till  ye  go  thence."— 
The  disciples  sent  to  the  family.— To  salute  the 
louse,  means  to  receive  it  into  fellowship. — The  salu- 

ation  of  the  disciples  is  the  blessing  of  the  Master. — 
The  gracious  house. — Your  peace  shall  return  to  you  : 
1.  Unbelievers  will  not  keep  it;  2.  it  will  be  added 
to  the  believing  messengers :  they  shall  not  be  cast 
down,  but  encouraged. — To  shake  off  the  dust  of  the 
ieet,  as  the  expression  of  solemn  separation :  1.  An 
expression  of  calmness,  of  freedom,  and  of  purity ;  2. 
of  being  innocent  of  the  judgment  which  shall  befall 
;he  unbelievers ;  3.  of  the  cessation  of  fellowship  ;  4. 
;he  last  sermon,  a  threatening  of  judgment. — The  re 
jection  of  the  gospel :  the  judgment. — Solemn  im- 
>ort  of  hours  and  days  of  grace. — Different  degrees 
)f  guilt  and  of  judgment. 

Starke  : — Quesnel :  Ministers  should  love  to  take 
up  their  abode  with  pious  people. — Majus :  The 
reasures  of  the  gospel  must  not  be  forced  upon  peo- 
)le. — Osiander :  Contempt  of  the  gospel  destroy 
•ealms  and  countries,  and  plunges  them  into  even, 
asting  misery. 

Lisco  : — They  were  to  remain  satisfied  with  the 

ouse  hi  which  they  were,  and  not  to  lcave  it  merely 
or  the  tfake  of  more  ease  and  comfort  hi  another. — 
They  were  not  to  intrude  themselves. 

Gerlach  : — Your  peace  will  return  to  you :  a  COD&- 
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fort  for  tbe  laborers  in  the  vineyard. — Dust  off  the 
feet.  Luther:  Ye  shall  take  nothing  at  all  from 
them,  that  they  may  know  that  you  had  sought  not 
your  own  advantage,  but  their  salvation. 

Heubner  : — God  has  His  children  in  every  place. 


— We  must  seek  them  out. — I 


)lc  soon  find 


out  each  other. — Ministers  must  appeal  to  the  sym 
pathies  of  those  who  are  susceptible. — Christ  regard! 
the  rejection  of  His  disciples  as  that  of  His  own  word 
and  person. 


4.  Trials  waiting  the  Messengers  of  Jesus.     " Among  wolves"     CH.  X.  16-18. 

16  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves :  be  ye  therefore  wise  aa 

17  serpents,  and  harmless  [simple]1  as  doves.     But  beware  of  men:  for  th'ey  will  deliver 
you  up  to  the  councils  [o-vi>fSpia,  spiritual  tribunals],  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their 

18  synagogues  [as  supposed  heretics] ;  And  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings 
[secular  tribunals] 2  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  [paprvpiov]  against  [to]  them  and  the 
Grentiles  [aurots  /cat  rots  e^vecriv]. 

1  Ver.  10. — ['A/ce'paioi,  etym.  (from  Kfpdvvufj.1  and  a  privativum)  unmixed,  simple,  pure.  Bo  Meyer  after  tbe  Etyn. 
Mag.:  6  /J.TI  KfKpu.fj.ei>os  (ca/coiV,  aAA1  airAoD?  /col  <x7roiK(Aos.  Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  19;  Phil.  11.  15.  Lange:  ohne  Fahch, 
ana  in  parenthesis,  arglos,  rein.  Bengel,  however,  in  loo.,  explains  aKfpatoi,  "  sine  cornu,  ungula,  dente,  aculeo :  innoxil 
active,  atque  adeo  etiam  passive." — P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  18. — [The  proper  order  after  the  Greek,  as  observed  in  Lange's  German  version,  would  require  this  change 
"But  also  before  governors  and  kings  shall  ye  be  brought,"  Kal  tvi  riytpovas  St  Kal  j8a<nAe?s  ax^riffetr^f.  -P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1 6.  Behold,  I  send  you  forth. — We  note  the 
gradation  by  which  Christ  prepares  His  disciples  for 
persecution.  1.  They  were  not  to  expect  enrichment, 
but  to  obtain  subsistence ;  2.  they  were  to  expect  re 
jection  ;  they  were  to  anticipate  that  even  terrible 
persecutions  would  befall  them.  This,  however,  only 
after  He  had  announced  the  judgment  impending  over 
unbelievers.  "  Behold,  I  send  you."  The  Lord  rap 
idly  passes  to  the  painful  experience  awaiting  them. 
"  The  emphasis  rests  on  eyw  :  I  am  He  who  sends 
you  into  such  dangerous  circumstances."  Meyer. 
But  the  expression  also  implies  the  gracious  protec 
tion  which  would  attend  them  (Theophylact,  Beza, 

In  the  midst  of  wolves :  «  v  /j.  e  a-  <f> ,  not  e  I  s , 
into,  etc.* — The  disciples  are  not  sent  to  the  wolves 
as  such,  but  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  in  order  to  seek 
out  those  who  would  receive  the  kingdom.  The  meek 
est  and  most  defenceless  messengers  of  peace  arc 
commissioned  to  execute  their  work  among  the  most 
furious,  powerful,  and,  as  it  would  appear  to  man, 
unconquerable  opponents  of  the  truth.  Even  at  this 
early  stage,  Christ  opens  to  their  view  the  sufferings 
•which  awaited  them  as  Apostles,  that  so  they  might 
courageously,  and  yet  carefully,  go  forth  into  the 
world.  Sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  are  to  all  hu 
man  appearance  wholly  lost ; — what,  then,  were  they 
to  do  ?  The  wolves  here  signify  not  only  cunning, 
but  also  malignant  disposition  and  hatred  of  truth  and 
of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  favorite  chase  of  wolves  to 
break  into  a  herd  of  sheep.  But  here  the  old  story 
is  reversed  :  a  few  sheep  invade  the  territory  of 
wolves. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wolves,  the  sheep  were,  so  to 

*  [So  also  Bengel,  Gnomon  in  loc.  :  "  tv  Hfffta,  In  me- 
dw  :  non  in  medium.  Tarn  estis  inter  lupos."  Maldonatus, 
on  the  contrary,  confounds  the  two  prepositions  here:  "/»t 
medium,  tv  pro  e«r,  sicut  Hebraice  S  pro  ^X  ,  l~p£  ." 
-P.  3.] 


speak,  to  become  transformed  into  serpents  and  doves  ; 
i.  e.,  to  deport  themselves  with  the  wisdom  of  ser 
pents,  and  the  simplicity  or  harmlessness  of  doves. 
In  virtue  of  the  former  quality,  they  would  be  able 
to  avoid  persecution  without  incurring  guilt;  in  vir 
tue  of  the  latter,  to  encounter  persecution  without 
compromising  their  principles.  These  qualities  are 
opposed  to  each  other ;  they  never  occur  combined 
in  nature,  nor  in  the  natural  disposition  of  man.  But 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  combines  in  higher  unity  these 
natural  antagonisms.  The  serpent  slips  innumerable 
times  from  the  hand  of  the  pursuer,  and  the  dove  does 
not  settle  in  any  unclean  place, — it  approaches  him 
who  is  gentle,  and  will  never  do  harm  to  the  persecu 
tor  ;  its  safety  lies  in  flying  upward.  Lastly,  the  dovr 
5s  a  symbol  of  the  soul  rising  in  prayer  and  faith, 
and  ultimately  rising  above  death  and  the  grave.* 

Ver.  17.  But  beware  of  men.— In  order  to  oc 
cupy  a  right  position  with  reference  to  persecutors, 
you  must  beware  of  men  generally,  whose  weakness 
frequently  degenerates  into  treachery. — The  coun 
cils,  or  Sanhedrim,  were  the  spiritual  judicatories 
connected  with  the  synagogues  of  the  country,  where 
the  sentence  of  scourging  pronounced  upon  heretics 
was  executed.  (Comp.  \Viner  [and  W.  Smith],  sub 
Synagogues.) 

Ver.  18.  But  also  before  governors  and 
kings. — A  gradation.  They  are  to  be  brought  not 
only  before  spiritual,  but  also  before  secular  judges, 
as  if  they  were  common  criminals.  The  yyfuovfs, 
governors,  were  the  provincial  authorities,  consisting 
of  the  Propraetors,  the  Proconsuls,  and  the  Procura 
tors.  The  term  kings  embraces  the  rulers  of  Pales 
tine,  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  Piomau  Empire. 
In  short,  the  passage  applies  to  all  civil  magistrates 
and  rulers. 

For  a  testimony.— These  trials  will  result  in  a 

*  [Wordsworth,  quoting  from  Hilary  and  Jerome:  "It  U 
said  that  the  serpent  shows  his  wi.s<!otn  in  guarding  liis  head, 
whatever  other  part  of  his  body  is  ftruck.  So  let  us  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  anything  but  onr  faith;  or,  let  us  guard 
our  head.  Christ."  The  innocence  of  the  dove,  says  Jerome 
Is  shown  in  likeness  to  the  Holy  Ghost.— P.  S.] 


CHAP.  X.  19, 
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testimdny  of  the  Lord,  their  martyrdom  being  the 
high"-!  spiritual  confirmation  of  the  (Jo.-prl  Loth  to 
the  Jews  and  to  the  Gentiles.  Such  was  the  final  ob 
ject  of  these  persecutions,  applying,  as  Mcyi  r  right 
ly  suggests,  to  their  testimony  both  before  secular  and 
spiritual  judges.  We  also  agree  with  Him  in  referring 
the  word  OI'/TO?S  to  the  Jews,  and  not  the  govern 
ors  and  kings,  wh.>  were  themselves  the  Gentiles.  Ac 
cordingly,  we  have  the  following  succession — first,  mar 
tyrdom  to  the  Jews,  then  to  the  Gentiles.  The  Jews 
are  here  the  representatives  of  all  the  later  sufferings 
»f  the  Christians,  as,  indeed,  the  Judaizing  spirit  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  the  real  cause  of  the  persecu- 
lions  of  believers  during  that  period.  Meyer  rejects 
the  explanation  elt  t\tyx°v  auTeiv,  proposed  by  Cliry- 
aostom.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  eAeyx05 
is  the  effect  of  the  naprvptov, — to  the  one,  to  repent 
ance  ;  and  to  the  others,  who  hardened  themselves, 
to  judgment. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Lord  here  sets   before  us  the   essential 
characteristics  of  true  martyrdom,  by  which  we  may 
judge  every  martyrdom  which  has  taken  place.    One 
inference  at  least  is  plain,  viz.,  that  martyrdom  can 
not  be  avoided  by  any  exercise  of  wisdom  or  caution. 
Such,  then,  is  the  certain  prospect  opened  to  faithful 
witnesses.     But  the  object  of  their  sufferings  is  cor 
respondingly  glorious.   Their  martyrdom  was  to  serve 
to  Jews  and"  Gentiles  as  the  final  confirmation  of  the 
gospel,  and  hence  to  manifest  its  highest  effects. 

2.  The  Sanhedrims,  or  spiritual  tribunals,  wheth 
er  composed  of  great  or  of  small  hierarchs,  have  al 
ways  been  in  the  van  in  the  persecution  of  evangel 
ists.     (The  theologians  of  Jena,  in  1561,  were  wont 
to  say  of  the  Lutheran  consistories,  that  in  Rome 
there  was   only  one  Pope,   but  in  Weimar,  nine !) 
Then  come  the  synagogues,  or  the  historical  religious 
associations.     At  last,  the  act  of  real  treason  ensues, 
when  spiritual  matters  are  handed  over  to  secular 
judges  (according  to  the  hypocritical  principle :  ee- 
clesia  non  sitit  sanguinem],  and  governors  and  kings, 
incited  by  a  furious  rabble,  become  persecutors  of 
the  truth.     What  then  ?     Beware  of  men :  of  men 
in  their  inhuman  human  passions. 


3.  What  Christ  here  predicted  to  His  disciplei 
(including  Judas),  He  IliMiHclf  first  experienced. 

4.  A  life-picture  of  fanaticism  in  the  people.  Ver 
21   follows    a  life-picture  of  fanaticism  in  the  fam 
ily. 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Christ  sends  His  witnesses  as  sheep  in  the  midst 
of  wolves:  1.  Apparent  hopelessness  of  the  miss-ion 
(sheep,  wolves);  '1.  the  miraculous  deliverance  (like 
serpents,  like  doves). — How  the  councils  of  the  Jewa 
and  the  scourging  in  the  synagogues  were  re-enacted 
in  the  Middle  Ages  (the  Inquisition,  torture,  Cm- 
sades). — Martyrdom,  as  predicted  by  the  Lord  :  1. 
Its  development;  2.  its  certainty;  3.  its  glorioua 
aim. — The  contrast  between  martyrdom  and  fanati 
cism. — All  fanaticism  is  unchristian,  and  becomes  at 
last  antichristian,  even  where  it  professes  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Christ. 

Starke  : — The  cross,  not  outward  prosperity,  the 
sign  of  the  true  Church. —  Gerhard  :  Sit  serpentima 
oculus  in  corde  columbino. — Even  to  this  day,  the 
witnesses  of  Christ  arc  charged  with  sedition  and 
heresy. — Quesnel :  A  minister  must  not  be  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth  even  to  kings.* — What  comfort  in  per- 
secutions,  that  we  suffer  for  Christ's  sake ! 

Gossncr : — Patience  under  persecution  for  Christ's 
sake  is  the  greatest  mark  of  true  discipleship,  great 
er  even  than  miracles.  It  is  itself  the  greatest  mir 
acle.  The  devil  may  imitate  miracles,  but  he  cannot 
inspire  patience. 

Hcubncr  : — In  a  certain  sense,  this  applies  to  all 
Christians  :  they  are  in  this  world  as  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves. — The  people  of  God  ever  cherish 
kindly,  trustful,  and  affectionate  feelings ;  but  are 
met  on  every  side  by  malice. — Christians  who  are 
innocently  condemned  by  worldly  tribunals,  may  feel 
themselves  infinitely  superior  to  them  :  time  shall  be, 
when  they  will  be  the  judges  of  their  accusers. — God 
often  so  disposes  it,  that  preachers  of  righteou 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  acccus  to  princes, 
be  brought  before  them  in  bonds.  ' 

*  [Quesnel  adds  what  Starke  and  Lange  omit:  "but  with 
abundance  of  prudence  (with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent). 
He  who  flatters  them,  makes  himself  :m  accomplice  of  their 
sius."— P.  S.I 


6.  Care  about  their  Defence.     CH.  X.  19,  20. 

19  But  when  they  deliver  you  up,1  take  no  [anxious]  *  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall 
speak :  for  8  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  [in  that  hour]  what  ye  shall  speak. 

20  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you. 

1  Ver.  19. — [Dr.  Lanare  reads  with  Codd.  B.,  E.,  Slnait.,  etc.,  and  Lacbmann  irapaScSerij',  tradidtrint,  instead  <f 
irapaSiooxnv,  tradent.—P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  19.— [Mi;  /j.(pinvn<rrjTe.  Comp.  the  exegettcal  note  on  chap.  vi.  25,  p.  183,  and  the  remark  of  MALDONATHS  in 
loc.  :  " Non  omnem  prascedentem  tried  itationem  vetat ;  *ed  earn  qua>  diffidfntiam  dirinas  proridentice  et  opis  habeat, 
aiKeque  nimio  inetn  <tc  sollicitudine  liberam  Erangelii  prttdicxtionem  impa/iut."1  BENGEL:  "  Una,  non  evrz-tdi, 
oura  sit.  Non  cmni»  praparatio  eas  eo  nobis  prohibetur.  1  Tim.  iv.  15;  coll.  Luc.  xxi.  14;  1  Cor.  xiv.  26."— P.  8.1 

•  Ver.  19.— Some  Codd.,  D.,  L.,  al,  omit  the  words  from  5o0r)<r«Ta<  to  \a\T)afTf,  probably  misled  by  tho  similarity 
•f  sound  with  the  preceding. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 
Ver.  19.  How  or  what. — The  form  and  the  sub- 
itance ;  IT  us  1)  r( . — We  might  have  expected  that 


the  latter  would  have  been  first  mentioned  ;  but,  in 
planning  an  address,  the  first  care  is  always  about 
the  form.  [Bengel :  "  Ubi  TO  quid  obtigit,  rb  quo 
modo  non  deest.  .  .  .  Spiritus  non  loquitur  sine  ver 
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bi3.     Dabo  vobis  os  et  sapientiam,  Luc.  xxi.  15." — 
P.  S.] 

Ver.  20.  [It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father,  etc. — An  indirect  argu 
ment  for  the  inspiration  of  the  apostolic  writings. 
For  if  the  Holy  Spirit  suggested  their  oral  testimony 
of  Christ,  He  filled  them  still  more  in  the  act  of  writ 
ing,  since  books  are  permanent,  and  can  be  read  by 
all.'  Comp.  John  xv.  26,  27.— Your  Father.— It 
is  remarkable  that  our  Lord  never  says  our  Father, 
except  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  He  taught  His 
disciples,  but  My  Father,  or  your  Father ;  for  He  is 
the  eternal  and  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  we 
are  children  by  adoption  through  faith  in  Him. — 
P.S.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  captivity,  a  person  would  naturally  feel  anx 
ious  how  to  defend  himself,  especially  if  he  were  to 
appear  before  the  great,  the  learned,  or  the  powerful 
of  this  world.     The  desire  to  speak  well  would  be  all 
the  stronger,  that  they  were  deeply  conscious  of  their 
innocence,  and  hence  felt  no  concern  on  that  point. 
But  Christ  knew  better  than  any  other  how  studied 
eloquence  restrains  and  obstructs,  perhaps  even  sup 
presses,  the  warm  outgushings  of  the  heart;   how 
anxiety  to  hit  upon  the  right  word  may  suppress  the 
faith  from  which  alone  that  right  word  can  flow ;  and 
how  deep  spiritual  life  quickens  and  calls  into  being 
appropriate  exercises  of  the  mind,  so  that,  in  every 
situation  of  life,  we  shall  find  both  the  right  thought 
and  the  right  word.     Compare  the  speech  of  Paul 
against  Tertullus  in  Acts  xxiv. 

2.  It  shall  be  given  you.     This  is  further  explain 
ed  by,  "  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
your  Father.'1''     The  contrast  is  absolute,  and  so  is 
the  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  results  from  it.    All 
personal  anxiety  must  disappear  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  who  overrules  all  the 
events  of  life,  and  can  not  only  fill  His  people  with 
joy  and  peace,  but  elevate  them  to  moral  heroism.. 
But  when  we  say  that  all  self  and  self-seeking  are 
completely  to  cease,  we  do  not  mean  that  our  intellec 
tual  faculties  are  to  be  overpowered  and  bound  by  a 
foreign  influence  (as  in  Montanism),  but  only  that 
they  are  to  be  set  free  from  all  lower  motives,  and  to 
be  spiritually  raised  and  quickened.     Hence  the  in 
spiration  promised  will  be  of  a  moral  rather  than  of 
a  psychical  character.     For  the  removal  of  all  self 
ishness  and  self-seeking  implies,  at  the  same  time, 


]  the  full  development  of  the  deepest  spiritual  motives 
and  views.  The  Lord  presents  these  future  eveuta 
as  immediately  impending,  because  the  conduct  cf 
the  disciples,  when  imprisoned,  depends  on  their  gen 
eral  relationship  to  the  Father,  which  had  already 
commenced  at  that  time.  Comp.  Calvin's  reply  to  th« 
confessors  of  the  gospel  imprisoned  at  Paris,  in  Hen- 
ry's  Calvin,  i.  467. 

3.  The  inference  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
derived  from  this  and  similar  passages,  is  quite  legit 
imate.  Only,  that  the  great  point  in  inspiration  is  the 
ri,  to  which  the  ncas  is  quite  subordinate.  Hence,  in 
the  promise  given,  we  read  only  of  the  TI,  not  of  the 
wws.  Similarly,  the  promise  is  simply  SoflrjireTcu  ri 
AaA^ffeTe,  not  \a\-f]arirf. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  prohibition  of  carefulness  about  answering 
before  councils,  in  its  relation  to  the  general  prohibi 
tion  of  carefulness,  Matt.  vi.  34.  —  Carefulness  may  re 
appear,  even  in  the  Christian  life,  in  the  guise  of 
piety,  or  in  that  of  official  zeal.  —  Take  no  thought  for 
the  how  and  the  what,  and  the  what  shall  supply  the 
how.  —  Carefulness  about  rhetorical  ornaments,*  in 
its  dangers  :  1.  It  springs  from  anxiety,  and  restraint 
the  spiritual  life  ;  2.  it  manifests  itself  by  excitement 
and  excess,  and  adulterates  the  spiritual  life  ;  3.  it 
leads  to  weariness  or  self-seeking,  and  destroys  the 
spiritual  life.  —  The  putting  aside  of  every  false  prep 
aration,  as  giving  place  to  true  preparation  :  prayer, 
meditation,  and  inward  conflict  (oratio,  medita'do,  ten- 
tatio).  For  it  is  not  you,  etc.  1.  An  instruction  as 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  word  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ; 
2.  an  admonition  not  to  put  in  our  own  word  ;  3.  a 
promise  that  the  Lord  will  speak  by  us.  —  When  the 
orator  has  wholly  disappeared,  the  True  Orator  shall 
appear. 

Heubner  :  —  Consciousness  of  innocence,  and  of 
the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
is  the  best  defence.  —  A  Christian  will  leave  his  de 
fence  to  God.  —  A  Christian  must  not  shape  his  own 
course,  but  leave  himself  to  the  guidance  of  God  ; 
there  should  always  be  quietness  and  Sabbath-rest  in 
his  soul.  —  The  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter  of  the  sim 
ple.  —  Proper  sermons  are  they  which  are  given  bj 
the  Holy  Ghost,  not  those  which  are  artificially  con 
structed. 

*  [In  German  :   Gewtliche  Schonrednerei,  for  which 
know  no  English  equivalent.—  P.  S.] 


6.  Severity  of  the  impending  Persecution,  to'the  extent  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  Natural  Relationship.     Great? 
ness  of  the  Persecution,  its  measure,  and  glorious  end.     Cii.  X.  21,  22. 

21  And  the  brother  shall  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  child  :' 
and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their  parents,2  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

22  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  [by]  all  men 3  for  my  name's  sake :  but  he  that  endureth  t 
the  end  shall  be  saved. 

>  ~er.  21.-[Dr.  Conant  omits  the  art.  as  tn  Greek,  and  renders:  "  And  brother  will  (for  shall)  deliver  up  brother  1* 
deatJi^  -ind  father  Viiidr  But  the  latter  clans.;  shows  that  it  will  not  do  in  English.  The  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union 
has  re.st'-rod  the  article  before  every  noun.  Lan;^  also  pives  the  art.— P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  21.— [Here  where  the  plural  is  used,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  art. :  children  will  rise  up  against  parent*. 
rtKva  67ri  yovfls.  So  Conant,  N.  T.  of  the  A.  B.  U.,  Lange  (Kinder  aegen  Kltem).—P.  &.] 

*  Ver.  2'2.— [The  interpolated  men  of  the  C.  V.  is  quite  unnecessary.— P.  8.] 


CHAP.  X.  23. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  21.  Will  rise  up,  <?  ira.va.a-r  -fi  vovra  i. — 
The  verb  means  insurrection  in  the  strictest  sense, — 
being  in  this  case  equally  directed  against  parental 
authority  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  This  inward  re 
bellion  leads  to  the  corresponding  outward  sin  of 
parricide,  cither  by  delivering  up  parents  to  the  ma 
gistrates,  or  by  inciting  fanatical  vengeance.  Again, 
the  brother  and  the  father  show  their  hatred  to  their 
brother  or  child  by  the  irapaSiSdi/aj,  or  delivering 
them  up  to  death — a  term  which  also  implies  treason 
and  vileness. 

Ver.  22.  Ye  shall  be  hated  by  all.— This 
strong  expression  (though  without  the  article)  indi 
cates  the  generality  of  the  hatred  toward  Christ.  It 
will  spread  over  the  world  like  an  infectious  fever,  or 
a  pestilence,  and  furnish  the  material  with  which,  on 
any  given  occasion,  the  fire  of  persecution  may  be  lit 
up. 

For  My  name's  sake ; — i.  e.,  purely  on  account 
of  their  Christian  profession,  and  not  on  account  of 
the  personal  blemishes  and  errors  which  may  mingle 
with  it. 

But  he  that  endureth— viz.,  faithful  to  his  pro 
fession — to  the  end. — To  the  individual,  the  end  is 
martyrdom  by  death,  or  else  deliverance;  to  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  the  end  is  the  complete  victory 
of  its  distinctive  confession  of  Christ  over  the  hatred 
of  the  world.  In  both  these  respects  sufferings  shall 
have  an  end.  There  are  different  interpretations  of 
the  expression  e  I  s  T  t  A  o  s  (the  end  of  these  suffer 
ings  ;  of  life ;  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  etc.).* 
— Shall  to  saved. — Here  very  emphatically,  abso 
lutely  <r  o>  0  TJ  o'er  at.  The  end  of  this  way  is  salva 
tion  (Luke  xxi.  19),  while  every  side-path  leads  to 
destruction. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

Christianity  is  based  on  a  new  spiritual  relation 
ship,  and  its  effects — of  love  or  of  hatred — are  much 
stronger  and  wider  than  the  natural  bonds  which  con 
nect  human  society.  Hence  hatred  of  the  gospel  as 
sumes  a  demoniac  shape,  and  wickedly  dissolves  all 
the  sacred  bonds  of  nature.  But  even  this  fear 
ful  outburst  must  not  shake  the  confidence  of  bcliev- 

*  ["  Enduring  to  the  end  "  Is  the  proper  evidence  of  the 
realit3'  and  solidity  of  the  Christian  profession,  "drawing 
tack,  unto  perdition  "  exposes  the  want  of  foundation.  It 
often  occurs  in  connection  with  similar  warnings,  Matt.  xxiv. 
18  (be  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end);  1  Cor.  i.  8  (confirm 
you  unto  the  end);  Hebr.  iii.  C  (linn  unto  the  end);  iii.  U 
(steadfast  unto  the  end);  vi.  11;  x.  28,  26-29;  Rev.  ii.  26 
(who  keepetb  my  works  unto  the  end).  The  phrase  has 
therefore  obviously  a  universal  applicability  to  all  believers, 
and  to  the  end  of  individual  life  (re\os  —finig  vita)  But 
this  does  not  exclude  a  special  reference  to  great  future 


^ia  in  the  holy  Name  which  they  profess.  It  only 
serves  to  convince  them  of  the  dq>tli  of  human  con 
ruption.  In  the  name  of  Christ  they  shall  ultimately 
succeed  in  transforming  the  natural  bonds  which  con* 
nectmanto  man,  and  by  the  love  of  Christ  shallthey 
overcome  the  hatred  of  the  world.  Not  that  Chris- 
tianity  itself  endangers  the  bonds  of  natural  relation- 
ship,  but  that  it  becomes  the  innocent  occasion  of 
such  hatred.  But  here  also  the  name  of  Christ  shall 
prevail,  and  a  higher  bond  of  unity  shall  bind  togeth 
er  His  own. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Hatred  of  Christ  is  necessarily  murderous  in  its 
character, — 1.  because  Christ  is  life ;  2.  because  sin 
is  real  death. — The  two  great  forms  in  which  hatred 
of  Christ  appears,  are  betrayal  arid  rebellion. — Pro 
fession  of  Christ  revealing  the  deep  ruin  of  the  world, 
as  apparent  hi  the  hatred  of  Jesus  and  His  people. 
— The  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  gospel  an  evi 
dence  of  its  power  and  loftiness. — Fanaticism  in  ita 
relation  to  faith  :  1.  It  dissolves  all  the  bonds  of  life 
and  of  love,  but  imputes  the  blame  of  it  to  faith  ;  2. 
it  leads  a  man  to  acts  of  betrayal,  of  rebellion,  and 
of  murder,  while  he  imagines  that  he  is  offering  ser 
vices  acceptable  to  God ;  3.  it  institutes  a  community 
of  hatred  in  opposition  to  the  community  of  love,  and 
mistakes  the  fire  of  hell  for  a  sacred  flame  of  hea 
ven  ;  4.  it  appears  in  the  guise  of  religion,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  banishing  Christ  and  His  religion  from 
the  earth. — Final  preservation  of  all  things  in  Christ, 
despite  the  enmity  of  the  world.  1.  The  family  and 
friendship  shall  be  preserved,  though  dissolved  in  va 
rious  ways ;  2.  humanity,  despite  its  enmity  ;  3.  our 
own  life,  although  we  surrender  it. — "  But  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved."— Faithfulness  to 
the  Lord  the  condition  of  safety. 

Starke  : — There  is  no  hatred  in  the  world  so  great 
as  that  against  Christ  and  His  members. — The  world 
imputes  every  evil  to  Christians,  although  itself  is  the 
sole  cause  of  it. — God  has  put  enmity  between  the 
seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent. 

Lisco  : — In  measure  as  these  sufferings  are  pain 
ful,  the  reward  is  glorious.  1.  The  sufferings :  a. 
persecution  by  our  nearest  relatives  ;  b.  general  ha 
tred.  2.  The  reward  :  deliverance,  blessedness. 

Heubner  :— It  is  evidence  of  the  highest  love  to 
renounce  love  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 

epochs  In  a  prophetical  discourse  like  this  (comp.  ver.  23)i 
Hence  re'Aos  may  be  referred  directly  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (comp.  ver.  23  and  xxiv.  13),  and  indirectly  to  the 
final  judgment  which  was  foreshadowed  and  typified  by  the 
former.  So  <n«>07i<7fTcu,  likewise,  was  literally  fulfilled  in 
the  timely  escape  of  the  Christians  from  the  doomed  city  by 
Divine  admonition,  and  will  be  absolutely  fulfilled  in  the 
everlasting  salvation.  Compare  the  prophetic  discourses  of 
the  Saviour  in  ch.  xxiv  and  Commentary. — P.  8.1 


T.  Flight  in  Persecution^  the  means  of  spreading  CTiritfianity.    First  warning  and  comfort.    CH.  X.  23 


23  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another  [the  other,  eis  -rip 
a\X.r)v] :'  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till 
the  Son  of  man  be  come  [shall  have  come]. 
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»  Ver.  23.—  Griesbach  with  many  Codd.  minusc.  :  fls  T^V  irepav,  *&«/  «V  TOI'/TTJS  SiwKwtrtv  iV«s,  (bfi-yrrt  eis  7  to 
A  later  amplification.  [Lachmnnn  reads  :  fls  r}]v  e  T  4  p  a.  v  ,  and  puts  the  words  from  (c&v  to  &\\7]i>  In  brack 
tte.  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Wordsworth  read  simply  :  fls  -r^v  &\\rjv.  The  Cod.  Sinait.  :  kripav.  The  def.  art.  bt, 
fore  &\\rit>  or  f  repay  denotes  the  next  city  in  order  which  had  not  yet  been  visited,  and  shows  that  there  will  be  alwayi 
•oine  other  city  to  fly  to.—  P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  23.  For  verily,  a/u^i/  7 tip. —The  yap 
here  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  flight  of  an 
Apostle  from  a  city  where  general  persecution  had 
arisen,  was  in  reality  not  flight,  but  removal  to  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulness.  This  duty  may  be  de 
duced  from  the  fundamental  principle  formerly  en 
joined,  of  turning  away  from  those  who  were  hard 
ened,  and  addressing  themselves  more  and  more  to 
those  who  were  impressible. — "  Shake  off  the  dust 
of  your  feet."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  alone 
must  be  the  motive  for  their  flight.  Subordinate  con 
siderations  (such  as  employment,  home,  etc.)  must 
not  retain,  nor  fear  of  suffering  drive  them  away. 
Their  flight  must  be  determined  by  concern  for  the 
best  means  of  spreading  the  name  of  Christ,  that  so 
the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation  may  be  trans 
formed  into  a  spiritual  principle. 

Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over,  ended,  finished, 
completed,  ni>  /urj  re\fffrirf . — Scarcely  equivalent 
to,  "  Ye  shall  not  have  been  in  all  the  cities."  Mey 
er. — "  To  bring  them  to  Christian  perfection."  Maldo- 
natus,  Hoffmann,  etc.  The  expression  implies  an 
active  finishing  of  their  mission.  Hence  the  interpre 
tation  of  Meyer  is  too  narrow  ;  that  of  Maldonatus, 
too  wide.  The  meaning  is  :  ye  shall  have  abundant 
room  for  your  labors. 

Shall*  have  come,  «  \  6  y  .— 1.  Until  the  victory 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  (Baumgarten-Crusius) ;  2.  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Michaelis,  etc.) ;  3.  to 
the  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Calvin  and  others) ; 
4.  till  help  shall  have  been  afforded  by  the  Son  of 
Man  (Chrysostom) ;  5.  till  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  (Meyer).  But  the  commentators  forget  that 
the  Apostles  only  preceded  Christ,  and  that  this  pas 
sage  refers  in  the  first  place  to  that  particular  mis 
sion.  Hence  we  explain  it :  till  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
overtake  you.  (So  also  Heubuer.,)  The  expression 
is,  however,  also  symbolical,  and  applies  to  the 
Church  generally.  In  this  sense,  it  points  forward  to 
the  second  corning  of  Christ ;  including  at  the  same 
time  the  idea,  that  their  apostolic  labors  in  Judaea 
would  be  cut  short  by  the  judgment  impending  upon 
Jerusalem. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Having  set  before  the  disciples  the  sufferings 
and  dangers  of  their  work,  the  Lord  now  encourages 
and  comforts  them.     The  verse  under  consideration 

urnishes  the  first  consolation.  Their  sufferings  would 
be  diminished  from  the  higher  obligation  incumbent 
on  them  to  spread  the  gospel,  whereby  flight  became 
a  sacred  duty. 

2.  "  But  what  constitutes  their  highest  comfort 
in  this  respect,  is  the  promise,  that  the  witnesses  of 
Christ  shall  always  find  new  spheres  of  labor,  and 
that  the  Lord  shall  ever  follow  them,  both  with  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  of  grace,  and  with  that  of 
fire  and  of  judgment."     The  fundamental  idea  of 
this  statement,  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
concerned,  is,  that  the  work  of  Christ  shall  not  be 


completed  by  quiet  and  calm  progress,  until  the  last 
place  and  the  last  individual  shall  have  been  convert 
ed,  but  by  great  contests  between  light  and  darkness, 
and  amid  great  catastrophes  which  shall  usher  in  the 
judgment. 

3.  If  it  be  asked,  how  this  direction  can  be  recon 
ciled  with  the  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  where, 
|  as  He  knew,  death  awaited  Him  ;  we  reply,  that  Christ 
I  left  Galilee,  where,  from  the  hostility  of  the  Jewish 
|  priesthood,  every  door  was  shut  against  Him,  and 
I  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  a  multitude  was  prepared 
|  to  receive  Him.  In  His  care  for  the  people,  the  Mes 
siah  readily  encountered  every  danger,  which,  indeed, 
required  to  be  met  in  the  accomplishment  of  His 
work.  He  went  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  seek  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  in 
the  midst  of  wolves.  This  may  serve  to  furnish  a 
rule  and  a  precedent  for  our  conduct  under  persecu 
tion.  If  we  are  bound  by  promise,  by  duty,  by  our 
ministry,  or  by  the  prospect  of  carrying  out  our  call 
ing,  we  must  not  flee  from  danger,  nay,  if  necessary, 
go  to  meet  it.  But  if  these  very  motives  point  be 
yond  the  reach  of  danger,  it  is  onr  duty  to  flee.  To 
labor,  is  the  object  ;  to  suffer,  only  the  means  toward 
it.  It  was  an  error  of  the  Montanists  to  regard  the 
obligation  to  suffer  as  paramount  to  that  of  working. 
Thus  Tertullian  (Z>e/w#a  in  persecutione)  disapproved 
of  flight  under  any  circumstances,  and  regarded  thia 
commandment  only  local  and  temporary.  In  this  re 
spect,  however,  the  Apostle  Paul,  and,  at  later  pe 
riods,  St.  Athanasius  (Apologia  pro  fuga  sua),  Lu 
ther  (on  the  Wartburg),  and  Calvin  [who  fled  twice 
from  France,  and  was  once  expelled  from  Geneva], 
may  serve  as  our  models. 

[Flight  in  persecution,  from  selfish  regard  to  per 
sonal  safety  and  comfort,  is  an  act  of  cowardice  and 
sin  ;  but  flight  from  conscientious  conviction  of  duty 
to  God  and  to  the  Church,  is  right,  and  commanded 
by  Christ,  and  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  Apos 
tles  and  martyrs  (as  Polycarp  and  Cyprian).  The 
ancient  Church  rejected  the  fanatical  and  Montanistic 
view  of  Tertullian,  which  condemned  the  flight  in  per 
secution  without  qualification.  Augustine  says,  a 
minister  may  flee  if  his  flock  is  scattered  by  flight,  or 
if  he  can  do  more  good  by  fleeing  than  by  remaining 
(quandocumque  plus  fug  icndo  quam  manendo  juvare 
potest).  Chrysostom  thinks,  we  may  flee,  provided 
we  do  not  thereby  deny  Christ,  or  endanger  the  faith  ; 
otherwise,  we  must  risk  our  life  for  the  sheep,  which 
the  hireling  will  not  do.  MALDONATDS  ad  loc.  :  "  Cum 
Evangelium  ipsum,  propter  quod  fugiendum  non  cst^ 
postulat  ut  fuffiamns,  fugiendum  est.  Tune  fugere 
non  metus,  sed  pietas  :  non  fugere  non  fortitude,  sed 
pertinacia  est.  Hoc  de  causa  I).  Paulum  fugisse  legi* 
mus.  Major  gloria  Dei  et  Ecclesice  uiilitas  regula 
nobis  esse  debet  ;  cum  aut  utraque,  ant  altcrutra  ut 
fugiamus  a  nobis  exigit,  non  fugere  peccatum  est." 
WORDSWORTH  on  <f>  «  \>y  e  r  t  ,  ver.  23  :  "  It  was  a 
question  discussed  hi  early  times,  whether  fuga  in 
persecutione  was  under  any  circumstances  allowable. 
Tertullian  (Defuga  in  persecutions)  argues  that  OUT 
Lord's  permission  was  only  temporary  ;  but  this  is 
contravened  by  St.  Jerome  (Catal.  Script,  in  Tertul 
lian).  See  also  Gregory  Nazian.  (Orat.  i.  in  Julian.), 
and  the  excellent  directions  on  the  subject  in  St.  Atha- 
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nasiua  (A/ml.  <!<•  fu;/<t  sua,  p.  258-266  ;  cp.  a  La- 
pide).  Th;1  answer  seems  lo  be  given  in  our  Lord's 
words:  'The  hireling  ileeth  because  he  is  a  hireling, 
and  careth  not  for  the  sheep '(John  x.  13).  'The 
good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep  '  (John 
x.  11).  11'  a  person  has  a  (lock  committed  to  his  care, 
and  that.  Hock  \\ill  lie  .-caUered  or  torn  by  wolves,  if 
he  Hies,  then  lie  must  not  fly," — Comp.  Matt,  \.\iv. 
15-2D  ;  Phil.  i.  20-25;  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8;  Acts  viii.  1  ; 
ix.  ii.'.  ;  xiv.  6  ;  xv.  38 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  33  ;  and  SchafTs 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  179.— 
P.S.J' 

nOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

In  how  for  flight  in  persecution  is  not  only  law 
ful,  but  duty. — When  a  Christian  has  to  flee  with  his 
Master,  he  may  likewise  flee  by  himself. — Holy  flight: 
1.  Its  motive ;  2.  its  conduct ;  3.  its  aim.— All  Chris 


tianity  a  flight,  to  the  end  of  the  world:  1.  From  citj 
to  city;  2.  from  country  to  country;  3.  from  world 
to  world  (from  the  old  to  the  new). — Flight  an  act  of 
faith:  1.  An  aei  <>fwi-dom;  '_'.  an  act  of  sparing 
love;  3.  an  act  of  faithfulness;  4.  an  act  of  ei" luring 
hope.— The  flight  of  the  Church,  its  spread.— The 
flight  of  the  fearful  and  that  of  the  courageous.— 
When  the  disciples  aj-e  expelled  from  a  place,  they 
are  succeeded  by  the  judgments  of  the  Lord. — The 
witnesses  of  Christ  shall  never  want  new  spheres  of 
usefulness,  if  they  leave  at  the  right  time  such  aa 
have  been  closed  to  their  labors. — Whether  to  stay 
or  to  go,  must  in  every  instance  be  learned  from  the 
Lord. — Whithersoever  we  go  with  the  gospel,  Christ 
will  follow  us. — The  laborers  of  Christ  shall  neith 
er  want  a  field  nor  a  blessing,  till  the  Lord  comes. 
[Similarly  Wordsworth :  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Church  will  not  cease  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
Comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  14.— P.  S.] 


8.    Christ  has  suffered  Persecution  before  His  disciples,  and  they  only  suffer  along  with  Him.     Second 
warning  and  comfort.     CH.  X.  24,  25. 

24  The  [A]  disciple  is  not  above  his  [the]  master,  nor  the  [a]  servant  above  his  lord. 

25  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord.     If 
they  have  called  [surnamed]  J  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub  [Beelzebul],8  how 
much  more  shall  they  call3  them  of  his  household? 

1  Ver.  25.— 'E  IT  <Ka\fatv,  B.,  C.,  iCod.  Sinalt.]  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford,  Wordsworth.  Meyer  regards  the 
tvd\fafv  of  the  Elzevir  text  as  an  arbitrary  substitution  of  the  more  usual  verb.—] 

8  Ver.  25.— [BeeA^oiiA.  is  the  true  reading,  adopted  by  Tischendorf,  Lachmann,  Meyer,  Al/ord,  Wordsworth,  Conant, 
Lange.  The  E.  V.  notes  it  in  the  margin.  Coinp.  Exeg.  Notes.— P.  &.] 

'  Ver.  25.— (.This  interpolation  is  unnecessary.—] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  24.  The  disciple  is  not,  etc.— A  proverb. 
See  the  corresponding  passages  in  rabbinical  writ 
ings  in  Schottgen. 

Ver.  25.  This  is  enough  for  the  disciple,  in 
order  that  (SW)  he  may  be  (treate-i),  etc. ;  i.  e.,  the 
subordination  of  the  disciple  to  his  teacher  implies 
that  he  must  share  his  fate.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  servant  in  reference  to  his  lord.  So  Meyer, 
against  the  common  explanation  of  the  word  iVa  in 
this  passage. 

B  e  t  \  £«  0  o  v  \  .—The  Syrian  Codd.,  the  Itala, 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  Latin  Fathers  have  Beelzebub. 
This,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  explanation 
of  the  term — as  equivalent  to  2131  b2>3  (2  Kings  i. 
2),  \hefly-god.  The  second  explanation  is  furnished 
by  Winer  as  follows :  "  By  a  Jewish  pun,  this  name 
was,  by  thechange  of  a  letter,  converted  into  bii27  bra 
(bT3  ,  Chaldee),  i.  e.,  dominus  stercoris,  lord  of  dung, 
m  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  2ux«M  w»s 
turned  into  2ux<fy>.  It  is  very  natural  that  the  later 
Jews,  in  their  burning  hatred  of  heathenism,  trans 
ferred  the  name  of  a  celebrated  idol  in  their  neigh 
borhood  on  Satan."  Accordingly,  Lightfoot,  Bux- 
torf,  and  most  modern  critics  explain  it  as  the  name 
of  Satan,  being  the  prince  of  all  impurity.  A  third 
Interpretation  renders  blST  by  habitation,  and  Beel- 
13 


zebul  by  dominus  domicilii.  This  means,  —  a.  ac 
cording  to  Gusset,  Michaelis,  and  Meyer  :  lord  of  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  where  the  evil  spirits  dwell  ; 
b.  according  to  Paulus  :  lord  of  Tartarus  ;  c.  accord 
ing  to  Jahn  :  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  (Eph.  ii 
2)  ;  according  to  Movers  :  Saturn  as  holding  a  castle 
in  the  seventh  heaven.  —  With  reference  to  the  first 
interpretation,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  most  of  the 
readings  are  opposed  to  the  form  Beelzebub.  It  ia 
evidently  an  exegetical  explanation  of  the  name  Beel- 
zebul  from  Beelzebub,  the  god  of  the  Phih'stines,  to 
whom  the  chasing  away  of  flies  was  imputed.  — 
Against  the  second  explanation  it  is  urged,  that  the 
word  for  mud  or  dirt  is  b^T  ,  not  b«!37  .  Winer, 
indeed,  suggests  that  uncommon  forms  are  occasion 
ally  used  in  a  play  upon  words.  Still,  they  must 
have  some  warrant  in  the  use  of  the  language.  Be 
sides,  Meyer  rightly  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  word  BeeA^sySouA  bears  reference  to  the  expres 
sion  oj'/coSeo-jroTT)*,  which  Christ  had  here  chosen. 
Hence,  "  lord  of  the  habitation."  *  Perhaps,  then, 
this  designation  of  Satan  may  refer  to  the  habitation 
of  demons  in  the  possessed.  "  The  parallel  passage  hi 
Matt,  xii.,  where  the  Pharisees  say  (ver.  24)  :  "  This 
fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils  but  by  Beelzebul,  the 
prince  of  the  devils,"  seems  in  favor  of  this  view. 


*  [For  this  reason  Alford,  also,  adopts  Meyer's  derivation, 
hile  Wordsworth  adheres  to  W.'ner's  interj.retation:  domi- 
lm  t'di-cori^—  P.  B.] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


The  Lord  Himself  afterward  characterizes  the  rule  of 
the  demons  over  the  possessed  under  the  biblical  ex 
pression  of  "  dwellers  in  a  house  "  (vers.  25,  29  ;  and 
especially  ver.  45,  "They  enter  in  and  dwell  there"). 
If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  term,  it 
will  also  explain  how  it  does  not  otherwise  occur  in 
Jewish  writings.  The  enemies  of  the  Lord  charged 
Him  with  casting  out  devils  through  the  prince  of 
the  devils,  whom  they  in  derision  called  Beelzebul 
(ix.  34  ;  xii.  24).  Jesus  comments  upon  this  in  the 
folljwing  manner  :  The  Pharisees  designate  as  the 
prince  of  the  devilish  possession  the  Master  of  the 
house,  who  rightfully  claims  the  heart  of  man  as  His 
dwelling  (xii.  29),  and  casts  out  the  usurper,  who  oc 
casionally  performed  cures  of  demoniacs,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  blinding  his  victims.  Hence  the  expression 
Beelzebul  would  refer  only  to  the  prince  of  devils  who 
take  possession  of  men  on  earth,  not  to  the  prince  of 
evil  spirits  generally.  Christ  paraphrased  the  fact, 
that  they  stigmatized  Him  as  acting  under  the  inspi 
ration  of  Beelzebul,  by  saying  that  He  had  been  called 
Beelzebul  because  His  enemies  asserted  that  Satan  had 
virtually  devolved  on  Him  the  supremacy  over  demons. 
The  expression  is  used  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  terms  Satan  and  Antichrist  occur  in  2  Thess. 
ii.  This  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  ask,  When  the  Jews  had  called  Christ  Beelze 
bul.  Comp.  xii.  24 ;  John  viii.  48.  Similarly,  it  ex 
plains  the  inference  drawn  by  the  Lord  :  How  much 
more  them  of  His  household  ?  If  the  Jews  had 
designated  Christ  as  the  prince  of  devils  absolutely, 
that  name  could  not  have  been  applied  to  His  house 
hold.  But  if  they  meant  that  He  was  the  author  and 
patron  of  demoniac  possession,  they  might  apply 
this  even  more  boldly  to  His  Apostles.  Undoubted 
ly,  however,  the  term  bears  also  some  reference  to 
the  god  of  the  Philistines.  Perhaps  the  connection 
may  be  traced  in  the  following  manner  :  As  Beelze 
bul  was  supposed  to  banish,  but  also  to  bring,  the 
plague  of  flies,  so  Jesus  was  accused  of  expelling 
demons,  because  He  was  the  lord  of  their  habita 
tion. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who 
sends  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  rightful  Master  of  the  hu 
man  heart,  is  characterized  by  His  enemies  as  prince 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  acting  under  the  inspira 
tion  of  Satan,  the  chief  of  the  demons,  or  as  Anti 
christ.  Similarly,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  cannot 
expect  other  than  that  their  activity  shall  be  charac 
terized  as  demonincal  and  aiitichristian. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

"  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master :  "  this  th« 
watchword  of  Christ's  faithful  witnesses :  1.  As  to 
their  conduct.  They  are  subordinate  in  everything 
to  Christ.  2.  In  their  sufferings.  Every  true  disci 
ple  must  be  willing  to  share  the  rejection  of  his  Mas 
ter. — "  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  Lord  :  "  this  is  sufficient  comfort 
when  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  :  1.  As  a  dis 
ciple,  he  feels  that  if  the  Master's  work  has  been  ca 
lumniated,  he  need  expect  no  better  ;  2.  as  a  servant, 
he  feels  that  if  the  Lord  of  the  house  was  stigmatized 
as  a  diabolical  destroyer,  he  need  not  wonder  if  his 
service  in  the  Church  or  to  individuals  is  traduced.— 
It  is  a  sad,  j-etan  effectual,  consolation  to  the  witness 
es  of  Christ  when  they  are  calumniated,  that  their  Lord 
and  Master  was  called  Beelzebul. — Christ  passes 
through  the  blasphemies  of  His  enemies  unharmed, 
as  through  a  mist ;  let  His  people  follow  Him  joyous 
ly. — Satan  condemning  himself  even  when  he  blas 
phemes.  He  must, — 1.  call  that  devilish  which  ia 
divine  ;  2.  he  must  represent  as  divine  what  is  dev 
ilish. 

Starke  : — What  comfort  and  honor,  that  Christ 
is  the  Master  of  the  house,  and  His  people  its  mem 
bers! — Cramer:  Ministers  must,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  office,  have  regard  to  God  and  the  truth  of  the 
gospel,  not  to  the  threats  of  men. 

Heubner  : — The  example  of  Christ  is  the  most 
blessed  encouragement. 


9.  Holy  boldness  and  candor  the  duty  of  the  disciples,  based  on  holy  watchfrdness,  and  on  confidence  in  tfieir 
safety,  under  the  sovereign  protection  of  God.  Third  and  fourth  warning  and  comfort.  Cn.  X. 
26-31. 


26  Fear  them  not  therefore:  for  there  is  nothing  covered  [concealed,  verhullt],  that 
shall  not  be  revealed  [enthullt]  ;  and  hid  [verstecki],  that  shall  not  be  known  [entdeckt]. 

27  What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  [the,  TW]  light:  and  what  ye  hear  in  the 

28  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops.     And  fear  not  [Be  not  afraid  of,  p.rj  </>o/3eT0-0« 
O.TTO]  !  them  which  [that]  kill9  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul: 

But  rather  fear  him  [</>o/3eur#€  r  6  v]  which  [who]  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 

29  body  in  hell.     Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  [penny]3?  and  one  of  them 

30  shall  not  [not  one  of  them  shall]  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.     But  the  very 

31  hairs  of  your  head4  are  all  numbered.     Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows. 

»  Ver.  28.— [Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  read:  pi]  Qopelffde  airS  (Imper.  prses.  pues.)  nolite  timere,  metwre  al  ilt,  on 
the  authority  of  Codd.  B.,  C.,  (to  which  may  be  added  Cod.  Sinait,  which  reads  twice,  in  vers.  23  and  31  :  qo&iaQf, 
a  mere  writing  error  for  Qofteiafit).  But  Cod.  B.  or  Vaticanus,  as  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  reads:  /uvj  (f o^ef/re  dirj 
(conjunct,  aor.  i.  pass.),  and  in  the  more  correct  edition  of  Buttmann,  with  different  accentuation  :  M'J  ^o/3j)07)Te  a.irA 
(imperat.  aor.  L  pass.>  So  also  Cid.  Alexandrinus,  as  puhlished  by  B.  H.  Cowper,  Lond.,  1SCO  (<po^e-?]Tf"),  Origen,  Mid, 
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3f  modern  critics,  Alfonl  (<po^}Q-i}Tf\  Frltzsche  and  Conant  (<po0-n6?)-r().  Mey«r  explains  <f>o0ij0fJTf  from  ver.  21 
ulso  In  ver.  31  <f>oj8e?T0.f  with  I?..  !>.,  I,.,  <',,.!.  Sin:iit.,  I.aclmiann,  and  Tlschendorf.  The  main  point  for  tin 
H'ti-r,  bowever,  i-  tli.-  ditler. •!!<•.•  in  tin.  ron-tru.-tion,  the  inr/i  after  the  first  </>../3f7<T0f  and  the  ace.  r  it  v  after  the  second, 
aftnecralng  which  the  critical  antbotitlH  are  all  agivwl  In  KuclMi  thi*  diii'1-r.-m-e  can  i><-  t)t->t  reproduced  by  tran.-latn.g 
111  the  !lr*t  CUM-:  /«'  »»'  n/Kiii!  1 1/.  and  in  the  utln-r  :  /  •  "•  A/m.  <!»!«  Exeg.  Notes. — P.  6.] 

i  Y,.r.  2:-!.  —  'An<>KT6i't"!i>Ta'i'  [double  y,  also  in  Cod.  Sinait.]  is  the  ..T'oliaii-Alexandrinn  form  [for  airoQfiVt'wTu  -v\ 
Lnchiiianii.  [Tisehemlorf,  Alfonl].  ,SV«  the  note  of  Meyer  [Coin,  i.,  p.  Vl~\. 

>  Ver.  29.— [Lutlior  and  Laiu.v  render  anad.piov  (dlininnt.  from  the  Lat.  an):  r/rnnty,  do  "Wetto:  Heller.  The  E.  V. 
B»ts  fin-thing  In  ch.  v.  20  for  the  Greek  iwpSai/Trjj.  But  tills  Is  only  the  third  or  fourth  part  in  value  (rf  an  anna^wv 

which  \.\  e.jniil  to  a  cent  an  1  a  half  «f  Am.  ney.     Hence  penny  In  more  ncciirato.     Conant:  "The  Saviour  means  by  !( 

the  most  trii'in^  pecuniary  value,  or  next  to  nothing;  and  to  ehanire  the  Common  Version,  merely  for  more  minimi 

ni'.-s  in  tiiieh  a  ea>e,  would  be  mere  pedantry.     Jlut  as  different  words  an-  n.«ed  in  the  Greek,  and  uJkrtMnf  and  penn* 

represent  their  exact  relation  und  nearly  their  actual  value,  there  is  no  harm  in  making  the  distinction." — I'.  8.] 

4  Ver.  :>o. — [The  Greek  and  the  Gorman  have  hero  the  advantage  over  the  English  in  being  able  to  place  your,  it 
marked  contrast  to  tho  sparrows,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  "f.uuif-  tie  xul  ai  -rpiyciy  TVJS  KftfoAfjs,  Lange  (de 
viating  from  Luther) :  "An  tiu-h  <il*r  find  auch  (lie  Ilaare  dv*  Uaupten,"1  etc.  Perhaps  we  might  render:  "But  as  tc 
you,  tto  very  hairs  of  your  he<td"  etc.— P.  8.J 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  26.  Fear  them  not  therefore. — Because 
every  calumny  of  their  faith  was  in  the  first  place  di 
rected  against  their  Master,  who  will  set  everything 
in  its  true  light.  Confidence  in  His  irapoixrio  is  to 
form  the  ground  of  their  perfect  va^ijtria.  All  the 
wicked  secrets  of  their  opponents  shall  be  brought  to 
light ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  most  unbecoming  if 
they  were  to  spread  their  faith,  the  most  precious  of 
all  secrets,  with  timidity  and  by  stealth,*  as  if  it  were 
some  dangerous  mystery. 

For  there  is  nothing  covered,  etc. — These 
two  proverbial  sayings  or  principles  are  apparently 
intended  to  supplement  each  other.  The  first  of 
them  refers  probably  to  the  dealings  of  God  :  He  con 
ceals  and  He  reveals.  The  second  refers  to  the  con 
duct  of  man  in  connection  with  the  dealings  of  God  : 
men  hide  and  conceal  the  truth,  but  it  will  be  discov 
ered,  known,  and  acknowledged.  The  appearing  of 
Christ  will  place  everything  in  its  proper  light,  Matt. 
xxv.  31  ;  Eph.  v.  13 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 

Ver.  27.  What  I  tell  you.— This  means  to  im 
ply  that  the  Lord  recommended  to  His  disciples  to 
proceed  more  openly  in  their  teaching  than  He  had 
done.  But  this  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
development  of  His  revelation.  His  work  was  to  be 
established  in  His  disciples  before  it  could  be  estab 
lished  hi  the  world.  Revelation  had  to  receive  its 
final  completion  in  secret,  among  the  despised  com 
munity  of  the  cross,  before  it  could  be  presented  in 
its  fulness  to  the  world. — Upon  the  house-tops.— 
The  roofs  were  flat,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  con 
verse,  in  a  loud  voice,  from  one  house-top  to  another, 
or  into  the  street.  A  figurative  expression  for  the 
most  public  declaration. 

Ver.  28.  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body.f 
— This  irappijTia  may  indeed  occasion  their  death. 
But  they  should  neither  fear  death  nor  those  who 
kill.  They  kill  only  the  body.  In  other  words,  the 
hope  of  the  great  appearing  of  Christ,  which  shall 
make  everything  manifest,  must  raise  them  also  above 
the  grave. 

Both  soul  and  body. — In  my  Life  of  Jesus  (ii. 
B,  p.  7 i:i),  1  have  with  Stier  applied  this  to  Satan,  while 
mor-t  commentators  refer  it  to  God.  The  former  in 
terpretation  I  supported  on  the  following  grounds  : 
1.  Because  the  same  kind  of  fear  which  is  felt  toward 
those  who  kill  the  body  cannot  be  cherished  in  ref 
erence  to  God.  But  here  I  overlooked  that  the  ex- 

*  [In  German  :  in  it  anfjutlii'hfr  ireimlifhthuerei.—} 
t  i  These  were  the  dvini;  words,  of  I'lrich  Z\vin;;Ii  on  the 
MtUe  field  of  Car-ju-l  in"  Switzerland,  Oct.,  1531.— P.  S.] 


pression  used  in  the  one  case  is<f>o0f7o-0f  oir<5, 
[comp.  the  Hebr.  '"C  N^],  and  in  the  other,  <p  o  /3  TJ- 
6  ij  T  f  [^0^^7.76^]  rai>.  The  word  4>o/?e?i/  may  also 
be  used  in  reference  to  proper  fear,  and  the  use  of 
the  Aorist  (implying  the  continuation  of  a  fear  al 
ready  cherished),  as  also  the  accusative  instead  of 
OTTO,  are  in  favor  of  this  view.  2.  Because  the  idea 
of  destruction  of  body  and  soul  seems  rather  to  ap 
ply  to  Satan.  But  the  great  enemy  does  not  destroy 
soul  and  body  in  hell  (t  v  yffwr)),*  where  he  and  con 
demned  souls  are  punished  (Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xx. 
10),  but  before  that  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  hav 
ing  them  consigned  to  hell.  The  judgment  of  Ge 
henna  is  not  administered  by  Satan.  3.  Because  of 
the  expression  a.-v6\\vni,  which  in  other  places  refers 
to  noxious  destruction,  or  to  laying  waste,  and  the 
name  of  '  A-n-oAAiW,  "who  dwells  in  the  place  of  de 
struction."  However,  the  text  does  not  bear,  "  Fear 
the  destroyer,"  but,  "  Fear  Him  who  is  able  to  de 
stroy,"  which  could  only  refer  to  God.  Finally,  from 
the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xii.  5,  "  Fear  Him  who 
hath  power  to  cast  into  hell,"  we  at  once  conclude 
that  this  fear  can  only  apply  to  the  Almighty.  Satan 
works  that  sinful  fear  of  death  which  is  the  bondage 
from  which  we  can  only  be  delivered  by  a  higher  and 
holier  fear— that  of  God  (Heb.  ii.  14). 

[This  change  of  Dr.  Lange,  which  supersedes 
the  protest  of  Meyer  in  loc.  (4th  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  239), 
is  decidedly  for "  the  better.  The  Scripture  no 
where  uses  the  phrase  $o&t~iffQa.i  riv  Sm^oAov,  nor 
does  it  ever  ascribe  to  Satan  such  power  of  destruc 
tion  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  <t>o/3eTrr6u.i  is  usually  fol 
lowed  by  -rov  0e<5i/,  and  God  is  represented  through 
out  as  the  Almighty  dispenser  of  life  and  death,  both 
temporal  and  eternal.  Bengel  aptly  quotes  James 
iv.  12,  which  is  decisive  against  Stier  :  "  There  is  one 
lawgiver  who  is  able  (6  8  v  v  a  /u  «  v  o  s)  to  save  and 
to  destroy"  (airoA  *  erai,  the  same  words  as  in  our 
passage). "  Christ  sets  God  before  us  here  as  the  sole 
object  both  of  our  godly,  child-like  fear,  and  (in 
vers.  29-31)  of  our  child-like  tntst.  We  should  fear 
Him  alone  because  of  His  power  to  destroy,  and 
should  trust  Him  alone  because  of  His  power  to  sava 
and  His  ever-watchful  care  of  His  children.  See  Dr. 
Alford's  remarks  against  Stier,  and  also  the  note  of 
Dr.  Owen  in  loc.  :  "  Fear  Him  (i.  c.,  God),  not  as  be 
fore,  fear  from  Him,  because  reverence  and  aw?, 
such  as  is  due  from  man  to  his  Maker,  13  intended, 
and  not  the  fear  or  terror  which  human  cruelty  can 
inspire." — P.  S.] 

*  [Luther  wrongly  translates:  in  die  Ilolle,  for  in  d*r, 
mist-ikin?  iv  for  fis.  The  E.  V.  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  more 
accurate.—?,  S.] 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 


Ver.  29.  Two  sparrows. — The  word  en-povOia 
properly  signifies  little  birds  generally  [aviculi] ; 
here,  in  the  more  definite  sense,  little  sparrows  [pas- 
scrcidi]. — Farthing, penny,  aatraptov,  the  tenth 
part  of  a  drachm,  or  a  Roman  denar,  afterward  val 
ued  still  loifer ;  indicating  the  smallest  coin. — Not 
one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground. — To  por 
tray  sudden  death,  the  bird  falling  to  the  ground, 
struck  by  a  stone  or  an  arrow.  Irenaeus  and  Chry- 
sostom  refer  it  to  the  snare  of  the  bird-catcher ;  but 
this  would  scarcely  be  so  applicable. 

Ver.  30.  But  the  very  hairs. — Indicating  the 
most  special  providence  (providerdia  specialis&ima), 
and  the  most  absolute  preservation.  The  hair  as  the 
natural  ornament  of  the  head.  No  part  of  our  life, 
of  what  characterizes  or  adorns  it,  shall  be  lost. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  disciples  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  gos 
pel  of  Jesus  is  destined  to  become  a  revelation  for 
all  nations.   They  are  to  form  a  Church,  and  not  a  se 
cret  society,  or  party,  or  school,  or  political  frater 
nity.     The  contrast  between  the  secrecy  which  the 
Lord  employed  in  teaching  them,  and  the  publicity 
with  which  they  were  to  come  forward,  indicates  the 
law  according  to  which  revelation  was  ever  to  devel 
op  and  break  forth  more  clearly  and  openly,  and 
points   far  beyond  the  mission  then  entrusted   to 
them. 

2.  They  which  kill  the  body.— (I)   Psychology  : 
body  and  soul ;  (2)  doctrine  of  immortality ;  (3)  es- 
chatology :  the  kingdom  of  Christ  belongs  pre-emi 
nently  to  the  other  world,  beyond  death  and  the  grave. 
Hark  also  the  contrast  between  killing  the  body  and 
destroying  body  and  soul.     The  sonl  cannot  be  an 
nihilated.     Lastly,  it  also  implies  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.     The  bodies  of  the  lost 
ehall  suffer  with  their  souls  in  hell.* 

3.  Not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  perish  -without 
your  Father,  far  less  your  head  itself. — An  expression 
implying  their   complete  safety. — "  Of  more    value 
than  many  sparrows."     This  depends  upon  the  5m- 
tpfpfiv,  and  is  intended  to  indicate  the  infinite  superi 
ority  of  the  disciples  over  irrational  creatures.     The 
climax  is  as  follows  : — The  humblest  of  God's  crea 
tures  have  their  value  in  His  sight :  how  much  more 
human  beings  !     Especially  Christians  :  but,  above 
all,  the  witnesses  of  Jesus.     The  value  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  is  the  height  of  the  climax,  but  does  not  ap 
pear  here. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  address  of  the  Lord  to  His  people  :  Fear 
not.  1.  The  fear  from  which  we  are  delivered  (of  re- 
vilers  and  of  murderers,  of  the  loss  of  honor  and  of 

*  ["Wo  add  the  remark  of  Dr.  BROWN:  "loth  soul  and 
body  in  hell.  A  decisive  proof  this  that  there  is  a  hell  for 
the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  in  the  eternal  world;  in  other 
words,  that  the  torment  that  awaits  the  lost  will  have  ele 
ments  of  stiltVrlnj.'  adapted  to  the  material  as  well  as  the 
ipi  ritual  part  of  our  nature,  both  of  which,  we  are  assured, 
mil  exist  for  ever."— P.  S.] 


life) ;  2.  the  fear  by  which  we  arc  delivered  (Feat 
Him  who  is  able,  etc.) ;  3.  the  spiritual  grounds  for 
being  fearless  (confidence  in  the  great  revelation  of 
Christ,  consciousness  of  our  immortality  and  of  oar 
complete  safety  in  the  hands  of  God) ;  the  blessed  ef 
fect  of  such  fearlessness — perfect  joy  in  bearing  wit 
ness  for  Jesus  (or  in  particular  CE«CS,  triumph  of  life 
over  death,  entrance  into  glory). — With  the  manifest 
ation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  everything  else  must 
become  manifest. — When  God  makes  known  what  is 
hid,  men  can  no  longer  succeed  in  concealing  it. — 
The  impending  great  revelation  in  its  twofold  effects : 
1.  As  giving  perfect  comfort  to  the  disciples :  2.  as 
the  greatest  terror  to  an  evil  conscience. — Holy  and. 
spiritual  fear  will  set  us  free  from  all  carnal  fear. — 
A  right  sense  of  our  immortality  consists  in  the  feel? 
ing  that  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  the  keeping  of  jour 
Father. — The  price  of  articles  in  the  market  an  "em 
blem  of  the  high  price  which  God  attaches  to  life. — 
Money,  or  the  price  which  men  attach,  a  symbol  of 
the  value  which  God  sets. — "  Are  not  two  sparrow* 
sold  for  a  farthing  ?  "  or,  the  birds  of  the  air  a  ser 
mon  to  us,  both  in  death  and  in  life. — God  cares  for 
all  living,  after  its  own  kind  :  1.  According  to  its 
life  (the  Living  One  cares  for  the  living,  the  God  of 
providence  for  every  individual,  the  sympathizing 
Saviour  pities  every  one) ;  2.  according  to  its  peculiar 
mode  of  life  (for  His  creatures  in  His  goodness,  for 
persons  in  His  love,  for  believers  in  His  grace) ;  3.  ac 
cording  to  the  object  of  their  lives  (Christ,  for  His 
own  sake  and  for  that  of  Hi§  people  ;  Christians,  for 
Christ's  and  their  own  sakes  ;  and  all  creatures,  for 
the  sake  of  Christians  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God). 
— "  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered  ;  " 
or,  the  complete  safety  of  Christians  in  the  keeping 
of  their  Father  :  1.  Their  whole  life,  with  all  that  cha 
racterizes  and  adorns  it,  is  safe ;  2.  they  lose  their 
earthly  life,  only  to  gain  a  higher ;  3.  their  life,  with 
all  its  gain,  is  bestowed  on  them  by  their  Father  in 
heaven. 

Starke : — Those  who  fear  to  proclaim  the  whole 
truth  are  false  teachers,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot. — 
Ouesnel :  It  is  sinful  to  withhold  the  word  of  God 
from  the  common  people.  [Quesnel  adds  on  ver.  27 : 
"  The  Church  has  no  more  hidden  mysteries,  nor  se 
cret  truths  ;  and  it  is  now  the  time  to  reveal  all  the 
knowledge  and  grace  which  Christ  has  committed 
to  her.  It  is  to  injure  religion,  to  imagine  that  it  con 
tains  some  truths  or  mysteries  which  ought  to  be 
concealed." — P.  S.] — Cramer:  Human  fear  must  be 
overcome  by  the  fear  of  God. — Eternal  death  is  the 
only  evil  which  really  deserves  to  be  feared. — Ques- 
nel :  It  is  a  sign  of  great  blindness  to  allow  our  souls 
to  be  destroyed. — The  contemplation  of  the  provi 
dence  of  God  a  powerful  means  for  overcoming  the 
fear  of  man. — What  infinite  value  attaches  to  a  soul 
for  which  Jesus  has  shed  his  blood !  [We  add  from 
Quesuel  on  ver.  28  :  "  It  is  prudence  to  deliver  up 
the  body  in  order  to  save  the  soul.  This  is  to  cast 
the  lading  of  the  vessel  into  the  sea,  to  preserve  the 
men  from  destruction.  A  man  loses  nothing  when 
he  loses  that  only  which  must  perish." — P.  S.J 

Heubncr  : — Nothing  in  the  life  of  His  people  is  of 
small  importance  before  God. — Infinite  value  of  an 
immortal  soul 
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10.  Confession  and  Denial;  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  judgment  of  the  world.     Fifth  warning 
and  comfort.    Cn.  X.  32,  33. 

3*2  Whosoever  therefore  [Every  one,  therefore,  who]  l  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  also  [also  confess,  Kaydi]  before  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven 

33  [in  the  heavens].2  But  whosoever  [whoever]  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I 
also  deny  before  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven  [in  the  heavens]. 

1  V«r  82.— [II  ay  ovv  OITTIS,  Lange:  Jeder  nun,  der ;  while  In  ver.  88  we  have  simply  Sorts,  without  irat.—p.  8. 
'  'Ver.  82. — "Ey  TO?S  ovpavols  both  here  and  in  ver.  88. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  32.  Every  one,  therefore,  who  shall 
confess  [acknowledge]  Me  \o^o\oyr)<jfi  t  v 
$  At  o  i, — literally :  confess  in  Me*  "  This  corresponds 
with  the  idea  of  4v  Xpitrrf  tiVai."  So  also  in  Luke 
xii.  8.  [The  eV  is  not  equivalent  to  in  behalf  of  Me, 
as  Owen  explains,  but  it  shows  the  ground  or  root  of 
the  confession,  namely,  a  living  union  with  Christ. 
He  does  not  mean  a  mere  outward  confession  of  the 
mouth,  but  a  genuine  and  consistent  confession  of 
the  whole  life.  "  He  will  not  confess  the  confessing 
Judas,  nor  deny  the  denying  Peter,"  because  the  con 
fession  of  the  former  was  hypocritical,  the  denial  of 
the  latter  a  transient  weakness,  followed  immediately 
by  the  deepest  repentance. — P.  S.] 

[Him  will  I  also  confess,  .  .  him  will  I  also 
deny,  etc. — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  Alford  suggests, 
that  both  here  and  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  vii. 
21—23,  the  Saviour,  after  mention  of  the  father,  de 
scribes  Himself  as  the  Judge  and  Arbiter  of  eternal 
life  and  death.— P.  S.] 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Every  genuine  and  earnest  testimony  for  Christ 
Is  a  confession,  while  every  unchristian  deed  is .  a  de 
nial.     "  The  world,  in  its  indifference  and  hesitation 
between  heaven  and  hell — or,  rather,  in  its  antago 
nism  to  God,  under  the  pretence  of  morality — con 
demns  only  two  things  :  secular  crimes  and  heaven 
ly  virtues,  or  the  manifestations  of  faith  ;   nay,  the 
latter  incur  its  special  ire,  as  it  considers  them  the 
worst  of  crimes.      Hence  our  testimony  for  Christ 
must  always  be  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  world, 
which  readily  seizes  upon  it  and  treats  it  as  a  crime ; 
thus  converting  our  profession  into  a  confession." 
Let  it,  however,  be  also  remembered,  that  every  gen 
uine  confession  is  not  merely  concerning  Christ,  but 
in  Christ — concerning  all  revelation,  and  concerning 
the  new  state  of  matters  which  this  revelation  is  de 
signed  to  inaugurate. 

2.  This  confession  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  His 
people  indicates  the  contrast  between  the  import  of 
the  judgment  of  the  world  and  the  cause  of  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  confession  of  His  people  on 
the  part  of  Christ  before  the  Father,  marks  the  con 
trast  between  the  humble  estate  of  Christians  here,  and 
the  glory  to  which  they  are  called.'  In  both  instances, 
the  contrast  is  infinite ;  but  it  is  the  faith  of  His  peo 
ple  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  love  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  other,  which  influences  the  confession. — Again  : 
Denial  on  the  part  of  Christ,  implies  denial  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  of  love,  and  of  life.     Accordiag- 

*[De  Wette  and  Alford:  A  Hebraistic  or  rather  Syrloc 
mode  of  expression  for,  shall  make  Me  the  object  of  his  ac 
knowledgment  among  and  before  men. — P.  S.] 


ly,  this  virtually  implies  the  judgment.  Substantial 
ly,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  verdict,  "  I  never  knew 
you,"  Matt.  vii.  23 ;  only  with  increased  intensity, 
since  it  applies  to  His  messengers  and  witnesses,  who 
were  specially  commissioned  to  make  confession  of 
Him.  Any  Christian  element  in  such  persons  shall 
be  utterly  ignored,  since  it  had  not  led  to  that  true 
confession  which  is  the  victory  over  the  world.  They 
are  unregenerate,  and  hence  remain  unacknowledged. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  glorious  presence  of  God  in  Christ,  the  ground 
on  which  Christians  are  called  to  make  confession  : 

1.  It  is  a  revelation  which  brings  everything  to  light, 
and  hence  fills  the  Christian  with  joy  in  the  word ; 

2.  by  it  the  whole  life  of  believers  is  preserved  and 
completed ;    accordingly,    they  are  also  encouraged 
wholly  to  own  Jesus. — The  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
Christian  life  as  summed  up  in  the  word  confensiny  • 
1.  Our  course  here  may  be  summed  up  as  either  a 
confession  or  a  denial  of  Christ ;  2.  so  also  the  judg 
ment  to  come, — it  is  cither  a  confession  or  a  denial 
on  the  part  of  Christ. — As  Christ  is  to  us  before  men, 
so  shall  we  be  to  Him  bei'ore  His  Father  hi  heaven. 
— Unutterable  cowardice  and  vileness  of  the  man  who 
attaches  greater  value  to  the  judgment  of  men  than 
to  that  of  our  Father  in  heaven. — A  genuine  confes 
sion  is  a  confession  both  in  the  Lord  and  of  the  Lord. 
— A  genuine  confession  must  be  in  accordance  with 
what  we  confess  :  1.  It  is  an  outward  manifestation 
which  must  also  increasingly  appear  in  the  life ;  2.  it 
is  a  life  which  ever  proves  a  manifestation  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God. — The  administration  of  God  will 
be  sealed  and  confirmed  by  this,  that  Christ  shall 
confess  His  own  before  His  Father. — The  great  pro 
mise  attaching  to  Christian  faithfulness. 

Starke  : — Christ  is  not  only  denied  with  the  lips, 
but  also  by  an  ungodly  life. — Zeisius :  Woe  to  all 
apostates. 

Heubner  : — The  judgment  of  Christ  ajone  is  de 
cisive. 

[  Quesnel : — To  confess  Jesus  Christ  is  to  follow 
His  precept  and  example ;  to  suffer  for  His  sake ;  to 
love,  teach,  and  practise  His  doctrine. — We  refer 
this  great  truth  to  the  times  of  the  martyrs,  because 
we  will  not  ourselves  be  martyrs  for  the  truth.  It  be 
longs  to  all  times  and  all  believers,  every  one  hi  hia 
proper  way. — To  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Gocl 
without  having  Christ  for  our  Advocate,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  Him  there  as  a  witnese  and  a  judge, 
how  can  we  think  of  it  and  not  expire  with  horror !  * 
—P.  S.] 

*  [Dr.  Adam  Clarke  (Com.  on  Matt.  x.  3%)  appropriate! 
the  last  sentence  from  Quesnel  literally,  without  auy  ac 
knowledgment.] 
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11.   Christ  come  to  send  into  the  old  world,  not  peace,  but  a  sword,  because  He  sends,  in  His  love,  alsdutt 
peace  and  eternal  life.     Sixth  warning  and  comfort.     CH.  X.  34-39. 

34  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  [to  throw,  /3aAetv]  peace  on  [the  old]  earth :  1 

35  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.     For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
[with]  his  father,  and  the  [a]  daughter  against  [with]  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in- 

36  law  [a  bride,  VV/A^V]  against  [with]  her  mother  in-law.     And  a  man's  foes  shall  fa 

37  they  of  his  own  household.     He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

38  And    he   that  taketh  not   his   cross,   and  followeth  after  me,   is  not  worthy  of  me. 

39  He  that  findeth  [hath  found  or  gained,  evpwv]  his  life  [i/o^x7?"]  snau  l°se  ifc:  and '  he 
that  loseth   [hath  lost,   aTroAe'o-as,   i.  e.,   sacrificed  for  Christ]   his  life  for  my  sake  shall 
find  is. 


P.S.] 


Ver.  39.— [Cod,  Sinait.  omits  the  clause:  6  evpwi>  .  . 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Ver.  34.  I  came  not  to  send  peace. — How  does 
this  agree  with  the  angelic  hymn,  Luke  ii.  14  ?  Mey 
er  :  "  This  is  not  merely  a  rhetorical  expression,  but 
Jesus  really  states  an  object,  although  not  "he  final 
object,  of  His  advent ;  since  He  clearly  foresaw  the 
hostile  opposition  as  an  unavoidable  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  new  state  of  things,  which,  in  the  exe 
cution  of  His  Messianic  office,  He  must  therefore 
have  willed."  So  far  well ;  but  the  expression  itself 
must  have  rendered  any  misunderstanding  impossible. 
Hence  $  a  A  e  ?  v  is  so  chosen,  that  it  does  not  apply 
merely  to  n  d  x  a  i  p  a  v.  Wetstein  erroneously  regards 
it  as  equivalent  to  sowing.  It  evidently  implies  sudden 
action ;  probably  also  throwing,  casting.  It  there 
fore  accords  with  the  expression  e  ir  1  T  y  v  yyit, 
and'  implies  something  quite  different  from  the  angel 
ic  song,  e  ir  1  yfis  dpT)vr).*  Luke  (xii.  51)  uses 
the  expression  Sowai  eV  -rij  yfi,  and  accordingly  does 
not  employ  the  word  jSoAAf »/,  which,  however,  occurs 
ill  VCr.  49  :  -rcvp  ?t\6ov  /SaAetV  (Is  rryi/  yyv.  By  the 
term  " earth"  we  are  to  understand  the  ancient  and 
established  theocratic  and  political  order  of  things, 
John  iii.  31 ;  Rev.  xiii.  11.  To  k  Christ  could  not 
bring  peace,  but  the  sword,  i.  e.,  a  contest  for  life  and 
death,  in  order  to  establish  His  kingdom  of  peace. 
The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  can  only  be  established 
by  the  destruction  of  the  sinful  principles  of  the  old 
man,  the  old  world,  and  the  old  earth. 

Ver.  35.  For  I  am  come. — Not  a  mere  repeti 
tion  of  \er.  21,  but  the  reverse  of  the  picture  there 
given.  The  terms,  S  ix°.a-at  Kara,  indicate  a  di 
rect  influence  from  the  Lord;  hence,  the  son,  the 
daughter,  and  the  daughter-in-law,  are  here  the  repre 
sentatives  of  Christ.  It  has  not  inaptly  been  suggest 
ed,  that  these  special  terms  have  been  selected,  be 
cause  the  yoxinger  members  and  the  female  portion 
of  households  were  commonly  the  first  to  embrace 
the  gospel.  There  is  also  an  evident  reference  here 
to  Micah  vii.  6,  although  in  a  modified  and  free  man 
ner.  Stier  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  according 
to  the  predictions  of  Micah,  war  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion  were  to  usher  in  the  kingdom 

*  [In  the  same  chapter  of  Luke,  where  the  Gloria  in  ex' 
celfix  occurs,  we  are  told,  that  Christ  was  set  fur  the  fall  as 
veil  as  the  rising  of  many,  ii.  34.  His  Gospel  is  a  savor  of 
lU-ath  unto  death  to  unbelievers,  us  it  is  a  savor  of  life  unto 
life  to  believers,  2  Cor.  ii.  16.— P.  ».] 


avr  V,  KOI  ;  but  It  is  sustained  by  all  other  authorities.-. 

of  peace.  "  The  best  and  most  precious  peace  on 
earth,  as  well  as  the  ground  of  every  other,  is  domes 
tic  peace  and  family  concord.  But  so  long  as  it  rests 
on  a  false  foundation,  it  must  be  broken  up  by  the 
introduction  of  the  peace  of  Christ."  For  kindred 
rabbinical  sayings,  see  Meyer  and  Schottgen,  p.  105. 

Ver.  37.  [He  that  loveth,  etc. — Our  Lord  claims 
here  a  love  stronger  than  the  dearest  natural  attach 
ments,  such  a  love  and  devotion  as  is  due  only  to  a 
truly  Divine  being.  This  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
claims  which  in  Him,  the  God-Man,  are  perfectly  easy, 
natural,  and  irresistible,  while  in  others  they  would  be 
extreme  madness  or  intolerable  presumption. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  38.  He  that  does  not  take  his  cross, 
A  a  fj.  /3  a  v  f  i, — freely  ;  referring  to  the  Roman  cus 
tom,  by  which  the  cruciarii  were  obliged  to  carry 
their  cross  (xxvii.  32).  A  prophetic  reference  to  the 
death  of  Christ ;  no  doubt  purposely  chosen,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  disciples  for  that  fearful  prospect. 
That  the  Lord  anticipated  this  consummation  at  au 
early  period,  appears  from  John  iii.  14.  [His  crotj, 
as  I  shall  carry  My  cross.] 

Ver.  39.  He  that  hath  found  his  life.— De 
Wette :  "  if  i>x^  means  here,  in  alternate  clauses,  the  life 
of  the  body  and  eternal  life,  or  the  salvation  of  the 
soul."  He  that  gains,  or  saves,  his  earthly  life,  pre 
serving  it  by  unfaithfulness,  shall  lose  the  life  of  his 
life.  But  he  that  loses  it  by  faithfulness,  shall  find  eter 
nal  life.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the 
Lord  only  speaks  of  one  true  kind  of  life.  Hence, 
the  finding  or  preserving  of  life  in  the  first  case,  and 
the  loss  of  it  in  the  second,  are  only  in  appearance. 
Lastly,  it  seems  to  us  quite  incompatible  to  suppose, 
with  Meyer,  that  this  eternal  life  shall  only  be  enjoy 
ed  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or  at  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  dead.* 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  "  These  verses  contain  a  cycle  of  ideas  which 
had  never  before  been  uttered  by  mortal.  All  the 

f  [So  also  Alford:  "The  first  ^/v^  is  the  life  of  thit 
world,  which  we  here  all  count  so  dear  to  us;  the  second, 
implied  in  O.VT-IIV,  the  real  life  of  man  in  a  blessed  eUrni- 
ty."  But  the  contrast  is  not  between  this  present  life  and 
the  life  to  come  (comp.  the  post  participles:  tiiptav  and 
airoA«'eras,  who  has  fouml,  who  has  lost,  not:  v:\io findttti, 
who  lo»eth);  but  between  the  outward,  earthly,  secular  life, 
with  all  its  pleasures,  comforts,  and  the  inwnrd.  spiritual 
eternal  life,  which  co/n/n,  /<>•<.••  already  litrt,  iu  fuiili,  i.  at  will 
be  perfected  in  heaven.— V.  8.J 


CHAP.  X    84-39. 
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former  prophetic  expectations  concerning  the  king 
dom  of  God  are  here  presented  to  our  view  as  super- 
eensuoiis,  future,  and  heavenly, — quite  in  accordance 
with  i'ne  deeper  sense  of  the  predictions  of  inspired 
Beers,  yet  never  before  expressed  in  a  manner  so  clear 
and  decided.  This,  then,  is  the  great  barrier  cast  by 
the  Lord  in  the  way  of  all  who  would  construct  the 
kingdom  of  peace  in  this  world  from  worldly  ele 
tnents, — beginning  with  the  Jews,  whose  folly  is  here 
exposed,  and  ending  with  the  thoughtless  builders  of 
the  last,  time."  Stier. 

2.  The  Lord  makes  an  onslaught  upon  the  cor 
ruptions  of  the  world  with  the  holy  sword  of  His 
word,  allowing  the  world  to  employ  the  sword  of  per 
secution  against  Himself  and  His  people.    Comp.  Jer. 
viii.  11;  vi.  14  ;  Micahiii.  5,  11 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  10,  16  ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  4.     This  passage  may  also  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  charge  brought  against  Protestantism, 
as  if  it  had  served  to  divide  nations,  and  led  to  civil 
wars.     [The  civil  wars  in  France,  the  thirty  years' 
war  in  Germany,  the  civil  war  in  England.] 

3.  The  Lord  makes  on  this  occasion  the  first  allu 
sion  to  His  death  on  the  cross.     A  masterly  prepara 
tion  of  His  disciples.     Crucifixion  was  the  worst  kind 
of  punishment  then  known  ;  hence  the  phrase,  to  lake 
his  cross,  signifies  the  voluntary  readiness. to  suffer 
the   utmost   in    this    world  for  Christ.      Indirectly, 
Christ  presented  Himself  already  here  as  the  first 
bearer  of  the  cross  (follow  after  Me). 

4.  The  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  that  he  that 
will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  etc.,  holds  true  both 
historically  and  spiritually.     That  species  of  egotism 
which  ever  seeks  to  preserve  its  life,  and  constantly 
aims  after  its  own,  shall  find  death ;  while  faith,  with 
its  devotion  and   self-sacrifice,  is  crowned   by  life. 
Compare  the  mystic  work  :    Tkeologia  Gernianica, 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  follows  out  this  idea.* 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 

Dangerous  delusion,  as  if  Christ  had  brought  a 
delusive  peace  to  the  delusions  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  1.  Character  of  this  delusion, — a.  historical 
ly :  the  ancient  and  more  recent  chiliastic  views,  as 
appearing  in  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  tendencies ; 
6.  dogmatically :  it  springs  from  an  overestimate  of 
the  old  order  of  things,  from  an  underestimate  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  from  a  false  estimate  of  what  is 
external,  compared  with  what  is  internal.  2.  Its  per 
nicious  effects.  We  lose  Christ,  the  true  Prince  of 
Peace,  to  follow  the  standard  of  a  false  messiah.  We 
lose  true  peace,  and,  with  it,  the  prospect  of  that 
kingdom  of  peace  which  is  yet  to  cover  the  whole 
world.  Lastly,  we  surrender  our  hope  in  the  great 
and  glorious  appearance  of  the  Lord  of  peace. — The 
world  in  its  unrcgencrate  state  is  just  like  the  old 
garment,  upon  which  it  were  folly  to  put  the  new 
cloth  of  Christ's  peace. — The  lost  estate  of  the  world 
appears  most  distinctly  in  the  false  peace  which  it 
cherishes. — Christ  sends  a  sword  in  order  to  send 
peace. — The  sword  of  Christ,  and  the  sword  of  the 
World  ;  or,  suffering  on  the  cross,  and  affixing  to  the 
cross. — The  family  as  the  basis  of  every  spiritual 
movement:  1.  The  basis  of  the  kingdom  of  peace  ; 
2.  the  battle-field  of  the  spirit  of  peace  ;  3.  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  peace,  or  of  the 
Church. — Christ's  warfare  infinitely  preferable  to  the 

•  [An  Enslish  tmnslation  by  Miss  C.  "Wink  worth  with 
Introductions  !>y  the  lute  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  Charles 
Bauj$slt;y,  repuM'ishcd  at  Andover.— 1'.  S.] 


peace  of  the  world.  1.  The  peace  of  the  world  cndi 
with*  the  eternal  rebellion  and  warfare  of  hell ;  2. 
the  warfare  of  Christ  unhers  in  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  heavenly  peace. — The  sword  of  the  Lord  is  true 
peace:  1.  It  proceeds  from  His  peace ;  2.  it  is  wield, 
ed  in  the  service  of  His  peace ;  3.  it  leads  to  His  peace. 
— Tin-  claims  of  Christ  are  identical  with  those  of 
God  Himself  (Ex.  xx.).— The  love  of  Christ  in  its  re 
lation  to  the  love  of  the  family.  1.  Its  value  :  («)It 
is  higher  than  family  love ;  (6)  it  may  even  come 
into  conflict  with  the  latter,  for,  (c)  Christ  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother ;  (d)  His  love  forms  the  basis 
of  true  family  love  ;  (e)  it  gives  an  eternal  and  spirit 
ual  character  to  the  love  of  the  family.  2.  Its  claims : 
"  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother,"  etc.,  is  not  wor 
thy  of  Christ ;  for,  (a)  he  betrays  the  highest  love  ; 
(b)  he  does  not  properly  love  even  his  own  ;  (c)  he 
is  lost  to  true  love  which  gives  to  man  his  real  value. 
— Enlarged  view.  The  love  of  Christ  far  above  all 
earthly  love. — The  love  of  Christ  may  well  claim  from 
us  the  surrender  of  those  we  love,  and  of  our  own 
life  also :  1.  Explanation  of  this  statement ;  2.  de 
monstration  of  it. — Spurious  affection  for  our  own,  id 
in  reality  only  disguised  self-love. — Relation  between 
the  fifth  and  the  first  commandment :  1.  The  former 
is  subordinate  to  the  latter,  because,  2.  it  springs 
from  it,  and  3.  it  is  fulfilled  in  it.— The  first  utterance 
of  the  Lord  concerning  His  cross  was  when  He  sum 
moned  His  disciples  to  share  it  with  Him. — "  He  that 
findeth  his  life:"  1.  The  historical  motto  of  Chris 
tianity  ;  2.  the  motto  of  the  inner  life ;  3.  the  motto 
of  every  relationship  of  life,  of  every  possession,  en 
joyment,  or  claim. 

Starke: — The  blame  rests  not  with  Christ,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Isa.  ix.  6  ;  nor  with  the  gospel,  Eph. 
vi.  15  ;  but  with  the  malice  of  man. — Zeixius  :  Christ 
the  Wonderful ;  Prince  of  Peace,  yet  disturber  of 
peace. — Satan  and  his  children  the  real  cause  of  all 
disturbances  hi  the  world. — Qu'esnel:  Our  nearest 
friends  oftentimes  the  greatest  enemies  of  our  salva 
tion. — Natural  affection  is  proper  in  its  own  place, 
but  it  must  not  occupy  the  first  rank. — Ever  let  U3 
assign  to  God  the  highest  place,  as  the  first  com 
mandment  enjoins.  Amandus  est  geniior,  sed  prce- 
ponenduH  est  creator  (Augustine). —  Christo  nihil  prce- 
ponerc  debcmus,  quoniam  et  ille  nihil  nob  is  prceposuit 
( Cyprian). — To  deny  what  is  earthty,  forms  a  great 
part  in  the  divine  life. — We  cannot  love  Christ  5  we 
cherish  the  love  of  the  world. — Our  closest  relation 
ships  often  lead  aside  from  the  highest  good ;  hence 
they  must  be  abnegated. — Every  Christian  must  bear 
the  cross. — To  love  oneself  inordinately,  is  in  reality 
;o  hate  oneself. — Loss  for  the  sake  of  Christ  is  true 
gain. — Death  for  the  sake  of  Christ  is  true  life. 

Heubner : — Christianity  a  declaration  of  war  to 
the  world,  and  yet  a  message  of  peace  for  the  world. 
— Surrender  of  natural  ties. — What  does  Christ  offer 
in  their  stead  ?  Heavenly,  spiritual,  and  eternal  con 
nections. — How  much  of  natural  affection  has  been 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  Christ  [but  in  this  case, 
sacrificing  is  not  surrendering,  but  sanctifying  and 
giving  up  to  God]  ! — Christ  has  displayed  the  greatest 
"ove  toward  us  (1  John  iv.  19). — To  shepherds:  Do 
you  love  the  flock  of  Christ  more  than  your  own 
louse  ?  Deut.  xxxiii.  9,  10. — False  application  of  this 
declaration  by  monasticism. — No  cross,  no  crown. — 
Without  Christ,  no  true  happiness. — Nothing  is  lost 
;hat  is  surrendered  for  Christ. 

*  [Not:  "uprings  from,"  as  the  Edinl>.  trl.  reverses  th« 
German:  "iitlit  iiu*  in  </t-n  (not:  von  deni)  ewijron  AuJ 
rukr  und  Krieg  dei  Holle."-P.  8.] 
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12.  Along  with  tlie  cross  of  Chrixt,  His  servants  bring,  not  misery,  but  the  highest  happiness  into  the  world 
They  who  receive  them,  receive  Christ  and  God  Himself,  and  their  reward  is  from  Rim,  is  God  Him. 
self.  Seventh  warning  and  comfort.  CH.  X.  40-42. 

iO         He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  thai 

41  sent  me.     He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  pro 
phet  s  reward;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous  man 

42  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.     And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one 
of  these  little  ones  l  a  cup  of  cold  water  2  only  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  sav 
unto  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 

1  Yer.  42.—  [Cod.  D.,  etc.,  read:  ruv  t\ax'urriav  for  T<ev  fj.iKpuv.-P.  8.] 

9  Ver.  42.—  [Cod.  D.,  Origen,  and  some  later  MSS.  add  Stiaros,  water,  after  i|/  u  x  p  o  v  ,  cold.  —P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CKITICAL. 

Ver.  40.  He  that  receiveth  you.— Such  is  the 
general  principle.  The  explanation  of  de  Wette— 
"  your  cause  is  Mine,  and  the  cause  of  God  " — does 
not  exhaust  its  import.  It  implies,  not  merely  that 
the  disciples  shall  find  welcome  and  succor,  but  also, 
that  the  cross  which  they  bring  with  them  shall  be 
the  well-spring  of  infinite  blessing. — This  principle 
also  embodies  the  two  great  features  of  salvation- 
it  is  to  receive  Christ  and  to  receive  God.  [Alford  : 
"  5 1  x  «  T  a  i  has  here  the  wider  sense  of  not  only  re 
ceiving  to  house  and  board,  but  receiving  in  heart 
and  life  the  message  of  which  the  Apostles  were  the 
bearers.  See  John  xx.  21."— P.  S.] 

Ver.  41.  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet.— The 
special  application  and  inference  from  the  principle. 
— In  the  name.  In  rabbinical  writings,  niai  • 
Meyer  :  "  With  reference  to  that  which  the  name  im 
plies.  [Alford :  "  e  4  $  ovofj-a.,  a  Hebraism  (ebb  j  : 
because  he  is,  i.  e.,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  whose  proph 
et  he  is.  The  sense  is  :  He  who  by  receiving  a  proph 
et  because  he  is  a  prophet,  or  a  holy  man  because  he 
is  a  holy  man,  recognizes,  enters  into,  these  states  as 
appointed  by  Me,  shall  receive  the  blessedness  of 
these  states,  shall  derive  all  the  spiritual  benefits 
which  these  states  bring  with  them,  and  share  their 
everlasting  reward." — Wordsworth:  ''e<s  ovo^a.  is 
more  forcible  than  <h/  r$  •ovo/j.ari.  It  signifies  an  iu- 
w  ard  movement  of  love  to,  and,  as  it  were,  identifica 
tion  with  the  prophet,  and  consequently  a  reception 
of  his  message  into  the  soul.  He  who  receives  a 
minister  of  Christ,  because  he  is  such,  and  with  love 
and  adhesion  to  Christ,  the  True  Prophet  (as  distin 
guished  from  men,  who  are  only  His  instruments), 
shall  partake  in  the  reward  promised  to  those  '  who 
turn  many  to  righteousness  '  (Dan.  xii.  3).  The  proph 
et  to  be  received  may  be  an  unworthy  person — a  Ju 
das.  Our  Lord,  foreseeing  this,  says  that  the  office  is 
to  be  regarded,  and  not  the  person  ;  and  that  you 
will  not  lose  your  reward  if  you  receive  a  prophet, 
though  he  who  is  received  is  unworthy.  Receive  him 
in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  sec 
ular  pre-eminence  or  any  worldly  consideration,  but 
Uicause  he  is  a  prophet,  and  you  will  receive  a  pro 
phet's  reward." — P.  S.] — A  prophet's  reward  ; — 
Do  Wette :  Such  as  a  prophet  receives,  not  such  as 
he  gives  (Paulus). 

A  righteous  man  ;  i.  e.,  one  who  embodies 
prophecy  in  his  faith  and  life.  Evidently  alluding  to 
the  righteousness  of  faith  ha  Christ. 


Yer.  42.  Unto  one  of  these  little  [lowly! 
ones  —  With  reference  to  the  disciples.  Fritzsche 
suggests  that  they  are  so  called,  because  the  Rabbins 
designated  their  disciples  as  C'J^p  .*  Meyer  sees  in 
it  an  allusion  to  their  future  low  and  despised  condi 
tion.  In  our  view,  the  expression  refers  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  contrast  between  the  disciples  and  Christ 
their  Master,  and  to  that  between  their  low  position 
in  the  world  and  their  high  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  —  A  cup  of  cold  water;  i.  e.,  the  smallest 
favor,  the  least  act  of  Christian  charity.—  His  re 
ward  ;  —  i.  e.,  the  reward  meet  and  due  to  him. 

On  the  result,  and  the  work  achieved  by  the  Apos 
tles,  comp.  Mark  vi.  12,  13  ;  Luke  ix.  6. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  principle,  "He  that  receiveth  you,"  etc.,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  fundamental  "principle  of 
Christ's  own  mission  into  the  world,  John'xx,  21. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Father,  and  He  in  turn  sends  His 
Apostles.     Accordingly,  they  who  receive  His  Apos 
tles,  receive  Him  ;  and  they  who  receive  Him,  receive 
God.     "  This  not  merely  implies :  it  shall  be  consid 
ered  as  if  he  had  received,  etc. ;  but,  that  Christ  real 
ty  comes  to  us  in  and  by  His  servants.     '  I  in  them 
and  Thou  in  Me,'  John  xvii.  23."  Gerlach. 

2.  This  principle  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  relations  of  spiritual  life.    By  means 
of  spiritual  susceptibility,  man  comes   to  share  and 
enjoy  spiritual  fellowship,  and  thus  both  blessing  and 
Blessedness  ;  or,  the  reward  of  him  who  communi 
cates  spiritual  blessings.     Receptive  spirits  enter  into 
spiritual  fellowship  and  enjoy  spiritual   community 
with  productive  spirits ;  believers  through  the  Apos- 

les  with  Christ  and  God. 

3.  Even  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  persecution 
or  righteousness'  sake  had  been  declared  identical 

ith  persecution  for  Christ's  sake.     Here  also  the 
erm  "  righteous  "  evidently  points  to  the  righteous 
ness  of  Christ,  and  that  all  the  more  distinctly,  that 
ven  in  a  historical  sense,  Christ,  as  the  Riditcoua 

*  [But  such  a  Eabbinical  phrase  is  doubtful.  In  the  pa*, 
age  quoted  by  Wetstein  3"^-p  means  jxirrtili,  •>.  e.,  ckil* 
Iren.  See  Meyer  in  lot:,  p.  241. '  Still  the  word  might  east- 
y  have  assumed  this  meaning  as  distinguished  fiom  2") 
'reat,  a  matter.  Alford  i.s  disposed  to  take  uiKpoi 
iterally  of  some  children  who  may  have  been  present  (xvliL 
-6);  but  TovTcav  is  evidently  to  be  taken  SeiKTtKw 
s  pointing  to  the  disciples  present.— P.  8.J 
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One,  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  proph 
ets  and  the  .\posilrs. — Lastly,  this  promise  implies 
a  corresponding  warning  of  impending  judgment  in 
case  of  resistance. 

4.  Extent  and  conditions  of  the  authority  of  the 
Apostles. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  witnesses  of  Christ  must  not  be  afraid  of  the 
detrimental  consequences  which  the  message  of  peace 
brings,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. — A  Chris 
tian  may  well  invite  others  to  share  the  cross,  since 
he  invites  them  to  share  the  crown. — Blessed  misery 
which  Christianity  causes  in  the  world. — "  He  that 
receiveth  you,"  etc. ;  or,  the  apostolic  authority :  1. 
What  important  conditions  attach  to  it ;  2.  how  these 
conditions  constitute  its  greatness. — How  the  great 
ness  of  Christ's  servants  appears  and  disappears  :  1. 
It  appears  in  their  being  ambassadors  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  and  of  God;  2.  it  disappears  before  the 
Spirit,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Father,  whom  they  bring 
to  those  who  receive  them. — Susceptibility,  or  trust 
fulness,  the  bond  of  spiritual  fellowship  and  spiritual 
communication  between  heaven  and  earth. — Those 
who  are  susceptible  obtain  the  reward  of  Heaven's 
messengers  whom  they  receive,  and  that  in  ascending 
line  :  1.  The  reward  of  a  prophet ;  2.  the  reward  of 
a  righteous  man ;  3.  the  fullest  reward  of  a  righteous 
man  in  the  reward  of  all  the  Apostles. — Faith  in  the 
Righteous  One  :  the  righteousness  of  faith. — Even 
the  smallest  service  of  love  may  obtain  the  richest 
reward,  if,  in  doing  it  to  the  Lord's  people,  we  de 
vote  it  to  the  Lord  Himself. — If  it  is  intended  as  ev 
idence  of  our  having  received  the  Lord. 


Starke : — Luke  x.  16  ;  John  xiii.  20. — Cramer 
— He  that  receives  the  servants  of  GcJ,  receives  <  .'oil 
Himself  into  his  house. — The  more  lowly  in  outward 
appearance  the  messenger  who  is  received,  the  great 
er  the  faith  which  sees  Christ  in  him,  and  looks  only 
to  the  Lord.  Matt.  xxv.  Sl.—Osiander  :— It  shall 
be  well  both  in  time  and  eternity  with  him  who  pro 
motes  the  Christian  ministry  and  schools,  and  who 
does  good  to  believers. 

[  Quesnel  on  ver.  42  : — Charity  heightens  the  small 
est  actions.  It  is  this  which  recommends  good  works. 
— Under  a  just  and  merciful  God,  no  sin  is  unpunish 
ed,  no  good  action  is  unrewarded. — Jesus  Christ  con 
firms  this  last  promise  with  the  solemn  Verily,  to 
stimulate  us  to  acts  of  charity,  and  to  destroy  all 
doubt  as  to  the  reward. — In  the  world,  great  services 
only  receive  great  reward ;  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  smallest  acts  of  kindness  to  the  humblest  persona 
may  justly  hope  for  a  very  great  reward. — P.  S.] 

Heubner  : — The  spirit  of  faith  and  of  love  trans 
forms  every  work,  and  surrounds  even  the  meanest 
with  a  halo  of  glory. — God  leaves  not  the  smallest 
deed  of  love  unrewarded. 

General  survey  of  the  whole  chapter. — Homily  on 
the  apostolic  mission  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  :  a. 
Their  mission,  and  their  preparation  for  it  by  the 
Lord ;  6.  the  goal,  and  the  order  of  their  journey ;  c. 
their  freedom  from  care,  and  their  sustenance ;  d. 
their  stay,  and  their  further  progress  ;  e.  their  suffer 
ings;  /.  their  encouragements  and  consolations.— 
Lectures  on  smaller  portions  :  The  Apostles  and 
their  mission  (vers.  1-10).— The  world  in  its  bearing 
toward  the  Apostles  (vers.  11-22). — Admonitions 
and  consolations  of  the  Lord,  to  stir  us  up  to  faith 
fulness  in  our  work  of  bearing  witness  to  the  Chris 
tian  faith  (vers.  23-42). 


CHRIST  MANIFESTING  HIMSELF  AS  THE  KING,  BY  CLEARLY  BRINGING  OUT  THE 
FACT,  THAT  HE  HAS  NOT  BEEN  OWNED  AS  PROPHET,  AND  BY  MANIFESTING  HIS 
ROYAL  DIGNITY.  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  CHRIST 
AND  THE  OLD  THEOCRATIC  WORLD,  PREFIGURED  BY  THE  DIFFICULTIES  EXPE- 
RIENCED  BY  THE  BAPTIST,  AND  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  UNBELIEF  MANIFESTED 
IN  THE  CITIES  OF  GALILEE. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
(The  Gospel  for  the  3d  Sunday  in  Advent:  XI.  2-10. — Parallels:  Luke  vii.  18-35  ;  x.  13-15,  21,  22.) 


CONTENTS  :— While  Christ's  blessed  activity  was  bearing  richest  fruits,  and  during  the  course  of  His  thrd  journey,  when 
passing  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  where  His  advent  had  been  announced  and  prepared  by  His 
twelve  Apostles,  the  great  conflict  between  Him  and  the  old  secularized  theocracy  commenced.  Hitherto  th« 
attacks  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  on  the  Lord  had  been  at  least  isolated.  But  now  commenced  a  series  of 
contradictions,  springing  from  opposition  avowed,  and  on  principle,  and  incited  by  the  chiefs  of  the  party  at 
Jerusalem.  The  contest  opens  with  the  serious  circumstance,  that  even  John,  the  Baptist  and  forerunner  of 
the  Lord,  seems  for  a  moment  in  danger  of  being  offended  at  Him.  Christ  feels,  however,  so  certain  of  His  victory 
over  John,  that  immediately  after  replying  to  his  inquiry,  He  publicly  claims  him  as  His  associate  and  precursor.  All 
the  more,  therefore,  does  He  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  His  cotemporaries,  that  they  had  disbelieved  both  John  and  Him. 
self.  The  hopeless  captivity  of  John  was  sufficient  evidence  that  the  people  had  given  him  up:  while  the  unbelief  of 
the  cities  of  Of  lilee  formed  a  plair  indication  that  they  were  also  ready  to  surrender  tho  Lord.  It  is  characteristic  of 
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the  systematic  method  of  Matthew,  that  he  records  on  this  occasion  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  tht 
Lord  upon  these  cities,  which,  in  the  actual  course  of  events,  was  uttered  at  a  later  period,  when  Christ  finally  loft 
Galilee.  But  this  unbelief  and  opposition  evoke,  in  all  its  depth  and  fulness,  Christ's  consciousness  of  His  royal  digni 
ty,  as  it  appears  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  chapter.  In  ch.  xii.  this  conflict  appears  as  one  of  principle, — the 
Pharisees  meeting  the  Lord  with  the  charge,  that  His  disciples,  and  He  Himself,  broke  the  sabbath,  and  obliging  Him 
to  withdravv  from  their  machinations  against  His  life.  At  last,  they  come  publicly  forward  with  the  accusation,  which 
they  had  before  spread  in  secret,  that  the  Lord  practised  magic,  was  in  league  with  Satan,  and  cast  out  devils  by  tha 
prince  of  the  devils.  This  daring  accusation  obliged  the  Lord  publicly  to  rebuke  and  to  warn  them  of  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  return,  they  insist  on  some  sign  from  heaven  to  verify  His  Messianic  claims,  which  Ht 
disciples  had  published  as  a  secret.  The  Lord  Jesus  points  them  to  the  token  from  the  doep,  the  sign  of  the  prophe 
Jonas — the  type  of  His  death  on  the  cross,  and  to  the  impending  judgment  of  becoming  subject  to  the  sway  of  demons, 
whicli  awaited  them  after  His  decease.  The  opposition  to  Jesus  was  now  so  great  and  general,  that  even  His  mother 
and  His  brethren  were,  in  their  mistaken  kindness,  offended  at  Him,  and  attempted  to  withdraw  Him  from  His  ene 
niies  under  a  pretext,— a  circumstance  to  which  the  Evangelist  faintly  alludes.  In  this  context,  the  Evangelist  re- 
jords  the  seven  parables  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (ch.  xiii.),  some  of  which  had,  however,  been  uttered  at  a 
/ormcr  period.  These  parables  also  indicate  the  altered  position  of  the  Lord  with  reference  to  the  people.  He  now 
requires  to  instruct  them  by  parables  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  offences  still  continue  and  increase.  At  the 
close  of  these  parables,  the  Evangelist  records,  that  the  Lord  was  rejected  even  by  His  own  city,— a  circumstanca 
•whicli  had  occurred  at  an  earlier  period.  Jesus  then  withdraws  (though,  chronologically,  at  an  earlier  period,  see  ch, 
sii.)  from  Herod  Antipas,  the  ruler  of  Galilee,  who  had  shortly  before  ordered  the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
betakes  Himself  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea  (ch.  xiv.-),  where  He  spreads  a  table  for  the  multitudes.  On  several 
subsequent  occasions,  He  teaches  on  the  western  shore ;  the  last  two  times  to  be  opposed  by  the  Pharisees,  chs.  xv.  and 
xvi.  Only  in  passing,  and  preparatory  to  His  journey  to  Jerusalem,  does  He  again  visit  His  own  country  (ch.  xvil- 
22). 

We  have  been  obliged,  in  some  measure,  to  anticipate  the  course  of  this  history,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  series  of 
conflicts  between  the  Lord  and  the  unbelieving  people.  But  there  is  another  and  higher  fact  to  which  this  chapter 
points.  We  see  in  it  the  royal  consciousness  of  Jesus  gradually  unfolding  with  increasing  majesty.  1.  Christ  restores 
the  wavering  Baptist  to  the  pristine  confidence  of  his  faith.  2.  He  presents  the  Baptist  to  the  people  as  Elijah,  who, 
according  to  Malachi,  was  to  precede  the  advent  of  the  royal  Angel  of  the  Covenant.  8.  He  places  him  by  His  own 
side,  as  sharing  that  rejection  which  Himself  had  met  from  His  life.  4.  In  His  indignation  on  account  of  the  unbelief 
of  Galilee,  Ho  manifests  His  royal  dignity  by  announcing  the  coining  judgment.  5.  This  dignity  He  manifests  still 
further  by  a  grand  hymn  of  praise  to  His  Father,  and  by  the  revelation  of  His  own  majesty.  7.  He  graciously  invitoi 
those  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  find  rest  in  Him  in  the  kingdom  of  meekness,  of  patience,  and  of  holy  suf 
fering. 


1.  The  Baptist  wavers,  but  the  Lord  remains  stedfast,  and  restores  His  wavering  friend.     CH.  XL  1-6. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  twelve  dis- 

2  ciples,  he  departed  thence  to  teach  and  to  preach  in  their  cities.     Now  when  John  had 
heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his   [through  his]  '  disciples, 

3  And  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come  [that  cometh],2  or  do  we  look  [shall 

4  we  look]3  for  another?     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Go  and  shew  John  again 
[report  to  John]  4  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see : 

5  The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them. 

6  And  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  [at]  me. 


i  Ver.  2. — The  reading:  S  <  A  T£>V  n.a%n\riav  avrov,  through  His  disciples,  adopted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  la 
•trongly  supported  by  Codd.  B.,  C.,  D.,  etc.  But  even  Origen  and  other  fathers  favor  the  reading:  81)0,  and  this  cor 
responds  at  all  events  with  the  actual  fact  as  stated  by  Luke  vii.  19.  [A  id  is  undoubtedly  the  original  reading,  support 
ed  by  the  oldest  MSS.,  including  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus,  and  adopted  also  by  Tregelles,  Alford,  Wordsworth;  while  Suo  is  a 
correction  frcm  Luke  vii.  19.  Lectio  difficilior  primatum  tenet.— P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  3.— [Or:  the  coming  One,  &  f  pxo/J-fvot,  N2!"} ,  i.  «.,  the  Messiah.    See  Com.— P.  S.] 

1  Ver.  8. — [npixrSoKUf^ev  is  the  conjunctive  here.    See  Com.] 

*  Ver.  4.— [The  word  again  in  the  E.  V.  does  not  mean  here  a  second  time,  but  represents  the  prepo&lf1  n  av6  IB 
ira-,7ei'AaTe.  But  report,  make  known  to,  is  a  better  translation.  See  the  Dictionaries;  s.  verbo.-P.  8.] 

To  teach  and  to  preach.— It  was  during  thia 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  journey  that  Jesus  soon  afterward  reached  Magdala, 

where  He  was  anointed  by  the  woman  who  had  been 

Ver.  1.  Thence.— From  the  place  whence  He  a  sinner,  and  then  Nain,  where  He  raised  the  widow's 
nad  sent  His  disciples,  somewhere  to  the  south  of  son.  During  His  onward  course,  a  number  of  femala 
Capernaum.  disciples  gathered  around  Him  and  ministered  unt« 
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Him,  Luke  viii,  2. — On  this  occasion  He  was  over 
taken  by  the  messengers  of  John,  who  had  been 
committed  to  prison  in  the  later  part  of  the  au 
tumn  of  the  year  781.  The  journey  closed  witl 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  at  the  festival  of  Purim 
In  the  year  782,  after  which  the  Baptist  was  exe 
cuted. 

In  their  cities,  avriav . — Fritzsche  (after  Ger 
hard)  :  In  the  cities  where  the  Apostles  had  already 
preached.  To  this  Meyer  objects,  that  Jesus  follow 
od  immediately  upon  His  disciples.  But  if  the  du 
ciplcs  had  distributed  themselves  over  the  different 
cities  which  Jesus  afterward  Arisited  in  succession, 
they  must  have  been  considerably  in  advance  of 
Him.  Meyer's  own  explanation — in  the  cities  of 
those  to  whom  lie  went — amounts  to  a  mere  tau 
tology.  Euthym.  Zigabcnus :  the  birth-places  of  the 
Apostles. 

Ver.  2.  In  the  prison. — In  the  fortress  of  Ma- 
chasrus,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  2. — The  castle  of  Ma- 
chffirus,  on  the  southern  border  of  Peraea,  toward 
Moabitis — probably  the  modern  Mkaur — was,  after 
Jerusalem,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Jews,  being 
protected  on  all  sides  by  deep  valleys.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  De  Be.llo  Jud.  vii.  6,  1). 

The  works  of  Christ. — Probably  referring  to 
His  mode  of  working,  and  more  especially  to  the 
events  above  recorded ;  His  gracious  intercourse  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (ch.  ix.,  etc.).  The  Baptist 
would  obtain  from  his  disciples  the  latest  reports  of 
the  works  of  Christ. 

He  sent. — Following  the  reading  5ia,  instead  of 
5uo,  we  might  feel  almost  inclined  with  Meyer  to 
take  ir «' w \l/ a  s  absolutely,  and  to  connect  Si  a  ruv, 
K.T.A.,  with  eltrtv  avTy .  He  sent  and  said  unto 
Him  by  his  disciples.  But  this  would  scarcely  give 
a  good  meaning.  Accordingly,  whatever  view  we 
may  take  of  the  reading  Sid,  we  must  join  TCf^as 
with  the  words  that  follow  (de  Wette). 

Ver.  3.  Art  Thou  He  ? — 2  \>  is  put  first  by  way 
of  emphasis. — 'O  «'/>xoi"«"or,  ^e  that  cometh, 
K3n  ,  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  which,  accord 
ing  to  Ps.  xl.  7,*  would  be  peculiarly  suitable  at  that 
time,  and  especially  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Bap 
tist  ;  comp.  John  i.  27. 

npoffSoxufj.ei',  in  the  conjunctive,  shall  we 
look,  or  are  we  to  look,f  and  not  in  the  indicative. 


*  [Olshausen  derives  the  designation  from  Ps.  exvlii.  26: 
"Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  ;"  Hengttentwrg  from  Mai.  iii.  1 : 
"Behold  He  cometh."— P.  8.] 

t  [Dr.  Lange  and  his  Edinb.  trsl.  add  here:  "after  the 
Vulgate,  etc."  But  this  is  an  error.  The  Vulgate  trans 
lates:  evpectftnitM  (indicative).  So  also  Tertullmn  (Adv. 
Marcionetn,  Ab.  iv.  chap.  18),  Erasmus,  Beza,  Fritzsche. 
But  Bengel,  de  Wette,  and  Meyer  more  correctly  regard 
It  as  a  deliberative  conjunctive  which  agrees  better  with 
the  psychological  condition  of  John  and  his  disciples  at 
the  time.  Comp.  Mark  xiL  14:  Siuei/  i)  «^  Su/icr.  De 
\Vetto  adds:  "This  question  decidedly  indicates  doubt,  if 
not  concerning  the  Messianic  mission,  at  least  respecting  IHs 
Messianic  activity  or  mode  of  proceeding  which  did  not  fall 
In  with  the  theocratic  notions  of  the  Baptist."  Others  re 
gard  the  question  merely  as  a  question  of  impatient  zeal  and 
indirect  admonition  to  proceed  faster.  But  even  this  would 
Imply  a  certain  discontent  on  the  part  of  John.  The  same 
is  true  of  Alford's  explanation  that  John,  hearing  the  con 
tradictory  reports  concerning  the  works  of  Christ,  intended 
to  brinz  him.  through  this  embassy,  to  an  open  profession 
of  His"  Messiahship,  and  thus  incurred  a  share  of  the 
»ume  rebuke  which  Mary  received  at  Cana  (John  ii.  4). 
Most  of  the  lathers  on  tile  Other  hand,  with  the  exception 
»f  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  Iv.  18,  Opera  omnla,  ed  Oebler, 
Dr.  Wordsworth  misquotes), 


torn.  ii.  p.  203   (not  iv.  5,  as 

especially  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Joroine,  Ain- 


— The  old  explanation  of  the  passage  (Origcn,  Chry 
sostom,  etc. ;  Calvin,  Beza,  Melanchthon,  Stier),  tha 
John  himself  felt  no  doubts  at  all,  but  that  ho  sen! 
this  embassy  to  Jesus  for  the  sake  of  his  disciples, 
who  doubted,  is  not  supported  by  the  text,  and  can 
only  have  originated  in  a  desire  to  vindicate  the  Bap 
tist,  or  else  to  obviate  an  objection  against  the  doc 
trine  of  inspiration,  since  John  had  previously  pro 
claimed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  [iii.  14,  1C; 
John  i.  29],  But  these  commentators  ignore  the 
fact,  that  if  such  were  the  case,  John  would  have  had 
recourse  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of  assuming  a  false 
appearance  and  simulating  difficulties  which  he  had 
not  felt ;  they  vindicate  his  orthodoxy  at  the  expense 
of  his  morality.  Similarly  do  they  ignore  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  afl  of  whom  stumbled 
at  some  one  of  the  great  critical  periods  in  their  lives 
(Moses,  David,  Elijah,  Job).  Specially  striking  hero 
is  the  analogy  between  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb  and 
his  antitype  John.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  suppose  (with  Meyer,  and  many  others,  com 
mencing  even  with  Tertullian)  that  the  Baptist  had 
cherished  any  dogmatic  doubt  as  to  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus.  In  our  opinion,  the  two  views  must  bo 
combined, — that  John,  in  the  midst  of  his  mental 
perplexities  and  trials,  was  offended  by  the  kindly 
and  gentle  mode  of  Christ's  activity  (Paulus,  Olshau- 
en,  Ebrard,  and  others),  and  that  his  embassy  was 
designed  to  determine  the  Lord  to  manifest  Himself 
openly  as  the  Messiah,  by  some  solemn  act  of  judg- 
mcnt  (Lightfoot,  Hase,  and  others).  Above  all  must 
>ve  clearly  realize  the  situation  of  the  Baptist.  Dur- 
ng  a  long  and  dreary  winter  had  he  been  imprisoned 
n  the  lonely  fortress  of  Machcerus.  Meantime  Herod 
Antipas  was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  indulg 
ing  in  every  kind  of  luxury ;  while  Herodias,  with 
vhom  he  lived  in  adulterous  connection,  meditated 
vengeance  upon  the  bold  preacher  who  had  denounc 
ed  her  sin.  When  preaching  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  John  had  also  proclaimed  the  coming  baptism 
of  fire,  or  the  impending  judgment.  At  this  period 
the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  returned  from  their  visit 
to  Jusus,  full  of  indignation,  and  reported  to  the 
aptive  and  offended  ascetic  that  Jesus  accepted  in 
vitations  to  feasts  with  publicans  and  sinners.  It 
was  impossible  for  John  to  doubt  either  his  own 
mission,  or  the  vision  he  had  seen.  But  he  might 
doubt  the  conduct  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  had  owned 
as  Messiah.  Hence  his  embassy.  It  was  prompted 
ay  doubt  and  disappointment  about  Christ's  conduct ; 
ay  an  inordinate  desire  for  His  more  public  mani 
festation  ;  by  an  Elijah-like  wrath  on  account  of  the 
corruptness  of  the  court  and  world ;  by  a  desire  him- 

>rose,  Hilary,  and  Augustine,  deny  that  John  was  in  any 
doubt.  Stier  among  the  modern  German,  and  Wordsworth 
imong  the  English,  commentators,  elaborately  defend  tha 

latristic  view.  The  latter  regards  this  so .  ding  of  his  dis 
ciples  as  the  crowning  act  of  the  ministry  of  John,  who  thus 
guarded  against  a  schism  between  his  own  disciples  and 

hose  of  Jesus,  and  bequeathed  his  disciples  to 'Christ  I 
airree  substantially  with  Dr.  Lanzn's  view,  viz:  that  John 

like  all  saints  in  this  world)  was  temporarily  under  a  cloud 

>f  depression  and  doubt,  not  respecting  tho'.Mc.^iahship  of 
Christ  (as  Meyer  in  a  long  note,  pp.  '244  and  245.  4th  ed.,  as 
serts,  contrary  to  vers.  7  and  8),  but  respecting  the  slow  an 
unostentatious  mode  of  His  manifestation,  and  the  true  n*. 

ure  of  His  kingdom.  -  It  is  very  plain,  what  Lans:.-  does  no 

lotice,  that  the  answer  of  our  Saviour  is  directed  to  John 

iims.*lf  (airayyei\a.Tf  'la-aci'j?),  and  not  to  his  disciples, 
which  implies  that  he  needed  it  as  much  as  they,  for  his  own 
spiritual  comfort  and  encouragement.  Th-it  the  me>.-  i_.'<>  <>t 

Jhrist  had  the  desired  effect  upon  both  m.iy  be  infenvd  from 
the  martyrdom  of  John  and  from  the  action  of  his  discinlo^ 
who  "  took  up  his  body  and  buried  it  and  came  'and  told  J* 

ust"  Matt.  xiv.  12.— P.  8.} 
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self  to  witness  the  manifestation  of  that  kingdom  of 
heaven  which  ho  had  announced ;  above  all,  by  a^- 
dent  longing  for  a  decisive  word.  But  the  faithful 
ness  and  strength  of  this  friend  of  Jesus,  in  the  midst 
of  his  weakness,  appears  even  in  the  form  of  his 
message — straightforward  and  directly  to  Jesus. 
This  characteristic  is  the  earnest  of  his  victory. 

Ver.  5.  The  blind  see,  etc. — The  evidence  of 
the  Messiah's  working  as  given  by  the  prophets,  Isa. 
xxxv.  5  ;  Ixi.  1.  The  cleansing  of  lepers  and  raising 
the  dead,  Ezek.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  [Cornp.  the  rais 
ing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  ix.  18-26,  and  of  the 
widow's  son  at  Nain,  which,  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
immediately  precedes  this  embassy,  Luke  vii.  11,  18. 
P.  S.]  Most  commentators  refer  the  expression  poor 
to  spiritual  poverty ;  Meyer,  to  the  national  misfor 
tunes  of  Israel.  The  statement  witli  reference  to 
these  poor  must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  a  limited 
sense  ;  just  as  that  about  the  blind,  the  lame,  etc., — 
to  all  of  whom  it  only  applied  on  condition  of  their 
susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  Christ. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  the  representative  of  the  law,  the  prophet  is 
another  Moses  :  he  may  call  for  lightning,  for  thun 
der,  or  for  fire  from  heaven.   As  messenger  of  the 
gospel,  the  prophet  is  only  a  precursor  of  Christ ;  and 
hence  has  not  attained  the  full  height  of  Christianity, 
especially  in  regard  to  patience  under  suffering.     In 
this  respect,  also,  it  holds  true  that  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he. — From  the  in 
quiry  of  the  Baptist — shall  we  wait  for  another? — we 
learn  the  extent  of  his  temptation.     In  the  case  of 
Israel,  this  query  has,  alas !  been  answered  affirma 
tively,  and  they  wait  for  "  another,"  to  their  own  con 
demnation.     But  with  John  the  difficulty  arose  from 
the  knowledge  that  Messiah  would  also  appear  as 
Judge.     And  although  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  difference  between  the  suffering  and  the  glorified 
Messiah,  yet  he  was  not  aware  of  the  distance  inter 
vening  between  the  advent  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other ;  and  his  impatience  was  all  the  greater  that  he 
did  not  even  see  the  Messiah  suffering,  in  the  strict 
est  sense  of  the  word.     But  the  special  object  of  his 
inquiry  seems  to  have  been,  to  urge  Jesus  publicly  to 
declare  Himself  before  all  the  people. 

2.  Formerly  (hi  ch.  ix.),  Jesus  had  met  the  disci 
ples  of  the  Baptist  by  recalling  to  their  minds  the 
last  testimony  of  the  Baptist  concerning  Himself  (the 
Bridegroom  and  His  friend).     He  now  replies  to  the 
Baptist,  whose  warrant  was  derived  from  the  prophe 
cies  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xl.),  by  appealing  to  another  part 
of  these  predictions  (ch.  xxxv.  and  Ix.),  nay,  by  refer 
ring  him  even  to  the  prophetic  figure  of  the  advent 
of  the  Lord  through  the  wilderness.    John  impatient- 
ty  longed  for  assistance,  for  retaliation,  and  for  the 
vengeance  of  God.     This  was  the  occasion  of  his  of 
fence.     Jesus  replied  by  reminding  him  of  the  char 
acteristics  of  Messiah  in  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  which  are  in 
tended  to  meet  such  impatience  as  that  of  the  Bap 
tist.     For,  in  the  verses  preceding  those  quoted  by 
Christ,  we  read  :  "  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands, 
and  confirm  the  feeble  knees.     Say  ye  to  them  that 
are  of  a  fearful  (hasty)  heart,  Be  strong,  fear  not  : 
behold,  your  God  cometh  to  vengeance,  even  Godcom- 
eth  to  a  recompense,  that  He  mat/  save  you.     Then  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,"  etc. — The  descrip 
tion  of   the  Messiah  which  follows — the  transition 
from  physical  to  spiritual  deliverance,  and  the  con 


nection  between  the  two — the  relation  between  thest 
deliverances  and  the  character  of  the  Messiah  ai 
drawn  by  Isaiah — lastly,  the  connection  between  thia 
description  and  that  of  his  own  situation, — could  not 
but  have  a  beneficial  and  quickening  influence  upon 
John,  especially  when  taken  along  with  the  conclud 
ing  words,  which  would  recaU  the  prediction  in  Isa 
viii.  14. 

3.  The  conclusion  of  Christ's  reply  to  the  Baptist 
indicated  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  also  intend 
ed  as  emblems  of  spiritual  deliverance.  This  view  has 
been  entertained  by  all  sound  interpreters,  and  only 
called  in  question  on  insufficient  grounds.     Lastly, 
we  infer  from  this  passage,  that  the  miracles  of  Jesua 
were  also  designed  to  serve  as  evidence  of  His  Messi 
anic  mission  and  Divine  nature. 

4.  Hitherto  Jesus  had  carefully  avoided  publicly 
taking  the  name  of  Messiah.     John  now  urged  Him 
to  assume  that  title.     This  might  easily  have  led  to 
a  popular  movement  in  favor  of  John.     But  in  His 
reply,  Jesus  combined  the  highest  wisdom  with  the 
highest  power  :  He  appealed  to  His  works,  by  which 
John  could  not  fail  to  recognize  Him  as  the  Messiah ; 
while  at  the  same  tune  He  refused  to  yield  to  the 
suggestion  of  John,  and  openly  avow  Himself  the 
Messiah. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  everywhere  accompanies  His  honest  mes 
sengers,  to  confirm  their  work. — Jesus  teaches  and 
preaches  in  the  cities  of  His  faithful  witnesses  (hi 
their  fields  of  labor :  schools,  churches,  institutions, 
and  works). — The  call  of  the  Lord  penetrates  every 
where,  even  within  prison-walls. — The  embassy  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  the  Lord,  an  evidence  of  strength 
in  weakness.  1.  An  evidence  of  his  weakness.  For 
mer  joyous  certitude  of  the  Baptist ;  his  present  of 
fence.  Explained  by  his  situation  and  his  Old  Testa 
ment  character.  Courage  to  bear  suffering  and  the 
cross  was  only  preparing.  The  temptations  of  saints.  2. 
Evidence  of  his  strength  :  John  addresses  the  Savioir 
even  as  Christ  Himself,  in  His  last  Hal  on  the  cross, 
appealed  to  the  Father  :  My  God,  My  God,  etc.— The 
inquiry  of  the  Baptist :  Shall  we  look  for  another  ? — 
a  wavering  between  truth  and  error  :  1.  True,  in  so  far 
as  it  referred  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ ;  2.  false, 
as  a  misunderstanding  of  the  first  advent  of  Christ ;  3. 
a  doubt,  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  connection  between 
the  first  "and  the  second  advent  of  Christ. — Glorious 
answer,  by  which  the  Lord  in  His  strength  restores 
His  zealous  friend  in  his  weakness :  1.  Glorious  hi 
its  contents ;  2.  glorious  in  its  humility  and  hi  its 
wisdom  (He  avoids  the  declaration  that  He  did  all 
this,  and  that  He  was  the  Messiah) ;  3.  glorious  in 
its  mode  of  expression  (reference  to  the  passage  hi 
Isaiah  in  its  context) ;  4.  glorious  in  its  promise  (the 
dead  are  raised — which  applied  especially  to  John — 
and  to  the  poor,  etc.). — The  miracles  of  Jesus  an  evi 
dence  of  His  claims  and  character. — The  physical 
miracles  of  Jesus,  signs  and  seals  of  His  spiritual  mir 
acles:  1.  Signs  preceding  them ;  2.  seals  following 
them. — Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offend 
ed  at  Me  :  1.  Deep  import  of  this  saying  (Whosoever 
shall  not  be  offended  at  My  infinite  patience  with  the 
world,  at  My  readiness  to  suffer,  at  My  delay  of  judg 
ment)  ;  2.  solemn  warning  :  to  judge  and  decide 
hastily  may  lead  even  to  apostasy  ;  3.  the  great  pro 
misc  :  he  that  overcomcth  the  temptation  to  be  of 
fended  ha  Christ,  has  conquered  and  is  saved. 


CHAP.  XI.  7-15. 


aoa 


2.  The  authority  of  the  Saptiit  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  Messiah  vindicated.     Cn.  XL  7-15. 


7  And  as  they  departed,1  Jesus  began  to  say  unto  the  multitudes  concerning  John, 
"What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  seer*     A  reed  shaken  with  [by]  the  wind! 

8  But  what  [What  then]  went  ye  out  for3  to  see?     A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment? 

9  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses.     But  what  went  ye  out  for 
10  to  see?     A  prophet?5  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  more  than  a  prophet.     For  this  is  Ae, 

of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold,  i  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  pre- 
11   pare  thy 'way  before  thee.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Among  them   that  are  born  of 
women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist :  notwithstanding,  he  that 

12  is  least6  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.     And  from  the  days  of  John  the 
Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence  [is  assaulted  by  storm],1  and 

13  the  vioieub  take  it  by  force.     For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  until  John. 

14  And  if  ye  will  receive  #,  this  is  Elias  [the  Elijah],  which  was  for  to  come  [who  was  to 
16  come].     He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,8  let  him  hear. 

1  Ver.  7. — [Lit. :  And  as  these  were  departing,  rovruv  8^  Trootvoufvwv. — ?.  8.] 

a  Ver.  7.— [Conant  and  the  revised  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Uniou:  Ithold,  for  see,  to  express  more  fully  the  meaning 
of  0«airarr0ai,  to  ffase,  to  look  upon,  as  a  public  spectacle.— P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  8.— [For  is  unnecessary;  aAAa  ri  €'£T)A0ere  i5e?c.] 

«  Ver.  8.— [Correct  as  to  the  sense.  The  text.  rec.  (with  Cod.  Alex,  as  edited  by  Cowper)  reails  1/j.arloi^  after  ua\a- 
KoiV,  probably  from  Luke  vii.  25.  Co-Id.  Sinait,  Vaticanus,  the  Latin  Vulgate  (mollitms),  and  other  ancient  authorities 
omit  it.  So  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford.  Lachmann  retains  the  noun,  but  in  brackets.— P.  S.I 

*  Ver.  9.— [After  an  ancient  reading  of  Cod.  B. :  But  why  went  ye  out  f  to  see  a  ptjphtt  f  aAAa  TI  (£ri\0are ;  7rpo« 
<f>-r)Tf]v  (SeiV ;  Lange,  with  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford  (who,  however,  omits  the  pum'tuation  after  e'£7JA0aTe,  regard- 
Ing  the  whole  as  one  sentence)  adopt  this  reading,  which  has  now  the  additional  weight  of  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus ;  but  Lach 
mann  and  Tregelles  defend  the  usual  reading:  aAAa  ri  f^r, \tiare  iStw  ;  -irpocprir^v ;  the  only  real  difference  is  as  to  the 
position  of  ISflv P.  8.] 

•Ver.  11.— [Lit.:  tew,  or  the,  lesser,  &  p.  i  K  p  6  r  f  p  o  s.  So  Lange,  van  Ess,  the  Latin  Vulgate  (minor),  and  all  the 
older  English  versions,  Wiclif's,  Tyndale,  Cramner.  Geneva  (less),  the  Rhemish  (the  leaser).  But  Luther  (der  Kleinste\ 
de  Wette '  (dor  Gerinffste),  and  the  authorized  English  version  (leant)  render  the  word  in  the  superlative.  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex 
ander  ad  loc.  calls  this  "  one  of  the  few  groundless  innovations  introduced  by  the  translators  of  King  James'  Bible."  But 
this  is  too  hasty.  The  translation  depends  on  what  we  supply  to  the  comparative  6  nixporepos.  -If  we  supply:  than 
John  t'tis  Baptist,  less  or  the  lesxeris  the  proper  translation;  but  if  we  supply:  than  all  others  (riav  &\\<av)  which  ii 
likewise  allowable  (see  Winer,  p.  21S)  and  even  preferable,  the  English  idiom  seems  to  require  he  that  is  least,  or  the  lsa*t. 
See  Exes.  Notes.— P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  12.— [In  Greek :  /3  <  a  £e  r  a  i ,  Lange :  wird  mit  Sturm  angelanfen  ;  Luther :  leidft  Geicalt  (suffer*  violence). 
All  English  versions  from  Wiclif  to  that  of  King  James  have:  nufereth  violence  after  the  Vulgate:  vim  patitur.  Set 
Exeg.  Notes.-P.  &]. 

8  Ver.  15.— The  verb  aitovfiv  is  omitted  by  Tischendorf  [and  Alford]  after  Codd.  B.,  C.,  etc.  [But  Cod.  Sinait.  has  it. 
—P.  8.] 

as  a  person  entirely  inaccessible  to  such  motives. 
The  Saviour  would  now  recall  their  former  feelings 
of  veneration  for  the  Baptist.  The  antithesis,  they 
that  wear  soft  clothing,  alludes  to  the  enemies  of 
John  at  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  were  the 
occasion  of  his  imprisonment. 

Ver.  9.  One  who  is  more  than  a  prophet, 
Vfptffff6rfpo  v. — Fritzsche  takes  this  as  masculine ; 
Meyer,  as  neuter,  which  seems  to  agree  better  with 
the  context.  John  was  more  than  the  prophets,  aa 
being  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah.  The  meaning  is, 
You  have  seen  one  who  is  greater  than  the  prophets, 
although  you  have  not  understood  his  character. 

Ver.  10.  Of  whom  it  is  written,  Malachi  iii.  1." 
— In  the  original :  "  Behold,  I  will  send  My  messen 
ger,  that  he  may  prepare  the  way  before  Me :  and 
suddenly  cometh  to  His  temple  the  Lord  whom  ye 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  7.  Jesus  "began  to  say — The  Lord  hasten 
ed  by  His  commendation  to  restore  the  authority  of 
•the  Baptist,  which  he  himself  by  his  embassy" had 
endangered. 

A  reed. — The  figure  is  derived  from  the  lower 
banks  of  Jordan,  where  reeds  grew  in  abundance  ; 
referring  to  a  person  wavering  and  easily  influenced 
by  outward  circumstances  (Olshausen,  Meyer).  With 
special  allusion  to  what  had  just  taken  place  :  John 
will  not  waver  in  his  faith,  though  on  this  occasion 
he  seemed  to  do  so.  Some  critics  have  taken  the 
word  in  a  negative  sense  :  Surely  ye  would  not  see  a 
reed,  etc.  (Grotius,  de  Wette,  etc.).  This,  however, 
were  not  only  idle,  but  would  weaken  the  pregnant 
expression,  "  shaken  by  the  wnd." 

Ver.  8.  What  then. — 'AAAa,  but,  implies  a  si 
lent  negation. 

In  soft  raiment. — The  juaAaK&  //u^na,  or 
only  ju  a  A  a  K  d ,  according  to  B.,  D.,  Z.,  etc.,  are  a 
dark  of  effeminate  and  luxurious  persons.  Under 
the  first  simile,  Christ  shows  that  John  was  not  wav- 
iring  in  his  faith ;  by  the  second,  He  proves  that  he 
had  not  dispatched  his  embassy  from  selfishness,  or 
cowardly  fear  for  his  life.  Both  similes  presuppose 
the  fact,  that  His  hearers  had  formerly  regarded  John 


seek,  and  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye 
desire  :  behold,  He  cometh,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
In  the  Hebrew,  Jehovah  identified  Himself  with  Mes 
siah  when  announcing  the  forerunner ;  while  in  Mat 
thew  a  distinction  is  made,  and  the  text  is  presented 
as  embodying  a  promise  of  God  to  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  11.  Among  those  born  of  womeiu— • 
Job  xiv.  1,  etc.,  nt'X  lib?,  a  general  designation  of 
man,  more  especially  with  reference  to  mankind  be 
fore  the  coming  of  Christ.  We  must  not  overlook 
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the  use  of  the  plural  number.  Gal.  iv.  4  is  not  a  par 
allel  passage,  but  rather  indicates  the  contrast.  The 
expression,  " born  of  a.  woman"  differs  from  that 
"  born  of  vcomen,"  just  as  "  Son  of  Man  "  from  "  man, 
The  former  expression  is  specially  intended  to  refei 
to  the  human  limitations  of  Christ,  to  His  humilia 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 

There  hath  not  risen  a  greater. — Xot  merely 
a  greater  prophet  (Rosenmiiller,  etc.),  but,  in  general, 
none  greater  than  he.  As  preparing  the  way  for  the 
Messiah,  John  represented  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  The  antithesis  which  follows :  "  He 
that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc.,  shows 
that  the  expression  refers  to  superiority  not  in  respecl 
of  moral  righteousness,  but  of  theocratic  development 
and  dignity.  Hence  it  is  needless  to  make  an  excep 
tion  hi  favor  of  the  patriarchs,  as  Olshausen  propos 

He  that  is  less  [least],  6  5  e  /*i  Kp  6r  e p  o  s . — 
Meyer :  Not  he  that  is  least,  as  the  comparative  is  never 
used  for  the  superlative.  See  Winer's  Grammar  (p. 
218*).  Do  Y^ette  entertains  a  different  opinion,  and 
translates  least.  But  the  passage  is  so  important,  that 
unless  forced  by  the  use  of  the  language,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  deviating  from  the  literal  expression, 
though  we  do  not  deny  that  the  rendering,  he  (hat 
least,  gives  good  sense.  The  meaning  is,  he  who  is 
comparatively  less  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  accord 
ing  to  the  standard  of  that  kingdom  (Cyrill,  Theodoret, 
and  others),  or  who  occupies  a  lower  place  in  it,  is 
greater  than  John,  in  respect  of  the  development  of  his 
faith  and  spiritual  life.  Maldonatus  [quotes  the  log 
ical  axiom]  :  "  Minimum  maximi  majus  ext  maxima 
minimi."  Even  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  the  New 
Testament  enjoys  what  John  could  not  have  had,  viz., 
peace  in  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  and,  with  it, 
patience  in  suffering  and  death,  and  quiet  expecta 
tion  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  when  every 
wrong  shall  be  righted.  Other  commentators  have 
applied  the  expression,  "fes,"  to  Christ  Himself 
(Chrysostom,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  etc.).  "  The  less," 
who  at  the  time  was  eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  John, 
will  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  greater  (the  punc 
tuation  of  the  verse  being  changed),  or  will  as  the 
Messiah  excel  him.  But  this  interpretation  is  evi 
dently  untenable,  as  there  could  be  no  comparison 
of  the  kind  between  Jesus  and  John,  certainly  not 
without  express  limitation.  •[• 

*  [Sixth  German  ed.,  Leip.,  1S55  (§  35).  The  original 
quotes  p.  2SO,  which  is  no  doubt  an  error  of  the  printer. 
Winer  says  that  we  must  supply  to  pticporfpos  either  (TIUV} 
&\\wf,  or  '\wdvvou  rov  &airrimov.  Meyer  (Com.,  p.  24T) 
prefers  the  latter  and  exphrfns  (p.  248):  "He  who  shall  oc 
cupy  a  lower  standpoint  or  degree  of  value  and  dignity  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  than  John  the  Baptist  now  oc- 
cuuies  in  the  old  theocracy,  is  greater  than  he,  of  whom  I 
have  just  said  such  great  things."  1  much  prefer  to  supply 
riav  &\\<ai>,  and  explain  :  John  being  nearest  to  Christ  and 
standing  at  the  very  threshold  of  His  kingdom  is  quoad  tta- 
tttm  the  greatest  of  all  Old  Testament  prophets  and  saints; 
but  the  least  or  humblest  Christian  who  hns  actually  entered 
Into  the  gospel  dispensation  is  quoad  ittatum  or  "as  to  his 
standpoint  (not  as  to  personal  merit)  greater  than  he.  It  is 
not  denied,  however,  that  John  may  hereafter  enter  into  the 
king<l"!n  of  the  Messiah,  nnd  then  occupy  u  much  higher  po 
sition  than  millions  of  Christians.  The  comparison  refers 
only  to  his  preient  position  in  the  alcav  ourot. — P.  S.] 

t  [Dr.  Wordsworth,  from  respect  for  the  fathers,  endea- 
frti  to  combine  the  interpretation  of  Chrysostom,  Enthy- 
Hiius.  Theophylact,  with  the  other,  but  nt'the  expense  of 
clearness  Alfoi'd  declares  the  former  to  he  entirely  adverse 
to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  discourse,  and  agrees  sub&tnntial- 
y  with  Meyer.  Alexander  is  here  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
•veakens  the  force  of  this  profound  passage  by  reducing  it 
simply  to  this:  "All  that  is  really  asserted  is,  that  one  in 
ferior  to  John  in  some  respect  is  greater  In  another."  But 
n  what  respects  '<-P.  S.J 


Ver.  12.  And  from  the  days — The  days  of 
John's  great  usefulness  were  past.  Jesus  intimate? 
in.  passing  the  coming  calamities.  He  also  indicate! 
the  immense  contrast  between  the  days  of  the  Baptist 
and  His  own  advent. 

Suffereth  violence,  is  assaulted  by  storm, 
jSictferai. — Explanations:  1.  It  is  violently  per 
secuted  by  the  enemies,  and  the  violent  take  it  from 
men  (Lightfoot,  Schneckenburger,  and  others).  But 
this  is  opposed  to  the  context,  which  is  evidently  in 
tended  to  explain  the  greatness  of  John,  the  contrast 
between  the  days  of  the  Baptist  and  those  of  Christ, 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 2. 
As  referring  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  violent  means:  (a)  Taking  Pid&rcu  in 
the  middle  sense,  as  meaning,  it  forcibly  introduces 
itself,  breaks  in  with  violence  (Melanchthon,  Bengel, 
Paulus).  But  this  is  incompatible  with  the  expres 
sion  /3  ( a  tr  T  a  i  which  follows,  (b)  Passively :  Mag- 
na  vi  prcedicatur  (Fritzsche);  but  this  is  arbi 
trary,  (c)  It  is  taken  by  violence,  or  intense  endea 
vors — in  the  good  sense  (Hesychius  :  ftta'iw\  xpa.Tt'i- 
rai). — The  expression  is  evidently  metaphorical,  de 
noting  the  violent  bursting  forth  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  as  the  kernel  of  the  ancient  theocracy, 
through  the  husk  of  the  Old  Testament.  John  and 
Christ  are  themselves  the  violent  who  take  it  by 
force, — the  former,  as  commencing  the  assault ;  the 
latter,  as  completing  the  conquest.  Accordingly,  this 
is  a  figurative  description  of  the  great  era  which  had 
then  commenced. 

Ver.  13.  For  all  the  prophets.— Proof  of  what 
had  just  been  stated.  Difference  between  the  charac 
ter  of  the  old  period  and  the  new  era.  All  the  proph 
ets  prophesied  of  that  era,  or  predicted  it ;  but  they 
could  not  call  it  into  existence.  [The  emphasis  lies 
on  prophesied,  i.  c.,  they  only  predicted  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  as  something  future  ;  while  now,  since 
the  coming  of  Christ,  it  is  an  actual  reality.  In  the 
Greek,  the  words,  until  John,  precede  the  verb,  and 
are  connected  with  6  vopus.  John  still  belonged  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  law,  but  on  the  very  threshold 
of  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  whose  "advent  he 
proclaimed.  "  Uxque  ad  Johannem  lex,  ab  eo  evan- 
gelium."  Comp.  Luke  xvi.  16. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  14.  And  if  ye  will  receive  it. — The  an 
tithesis  with  the  preceding  verse — the  prophets  have 
prophesied — is  here  hinted  at :  now  is  the  time  of  the 
fulfilment.  The  idea  itself  was  before  expressed  as 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  suffering  violence.  This  then 
furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
suffereth  violence.  John  was  the  Elijah  who  was  to 
come  as  the  precursor  of  Messiah,  according  to  Mai 
iv.  5.  The  expression  was  metaphorical,  and  referred 
to  the  character  of  the  precursor  of  Jesus  as  that  of 
a  prophet  of  judgment,  even  as  the  mission  of  Eli 
jah  had  been  symbolical  of  the  coming  judgment. 
The  Jews,  however,  understood  the  passage  literally, 
and  expected  that  Elijah  would  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  actually  appear  among  them  (Wetstein,  Light- 
:bot,  Schottgen).  Jesus  removed  this  mistake  (comp. 
Matt.  xvii.  12),  by  acknowledging  John  as  the  Elijah 
of  whom  Malachi  had  spoken.  In  one  sense  only 
may  the  prophecy  have  been  still  partially  unfulfilled, 
as  the  second  coming  of  Christ  would  also  be  pre 
ceded  by  judgments.  But  even  then  the  character 
and  mission  of  Elijah  could  only  be  metaphorical,  not 
iteral. 

Yer.  15.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
lear. — Comp.  ch.  xiii.  9,  43  ;  Rev.  ii.  7.  A  pro- 
verbial  expression  to  evoke  attention,  or  to  mark  • 


CHAP.  XI.  16-19. 


conclusion  from  certain  premises.  In  the  present  in 
stance,  the  inference  was  obvious.  If  the  time  of 
the  first  ftiaffrris  was  past,  the  second  and  greater 
must  be  at  hand.  Tims  Christ  complied  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  request  of  the  Baptist  to  pronounce 
llhnself  the  Messiah.  Those  who  knew  the  Scriptures, 
and  believed  them,  would  be  able  to  recogni/c  Him  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  He  would  not  assume  the  title 
before  the  people,  since  in  their  minds  it  was  still 
connected  with  ideas  of  rebellion  and  carnal  conquest. 


DOCTIIINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  passage  affords  a  fresh  view  of  the  great 
ness  of  Jesus  as  compared  with  John,  whom  He  first 
restores,   and  then  acknowledges   before   the   peo 
ple,  in  whose  presence  John  had  almost  reproved 
Him.     The  contrast  appears  most  clear  and  distinct 
between  John  and  Christ,  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  between  calm  development  and  a 
stormy  era.   And  as  John  had  first  testified  of  Christ, 
BO  Christ  now  bears  testimony  of  John. 

2.  In  truth,  the  Baptist  himself  was  a  sufficient 
reply  to  his  own  inquiry — Art  Thou  He?    His  being 
offended  implied  a  doubt  in  his  own  mission.     Hence 
also  it  could  only  be  transient. 

3.  The  violent  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth  was  brought  about  by  the  holy 
violence  of  John  and  Jesus,  who  ushered  this  king 
dom  into  a  sinful  world. 

4.  [Dr.  THOMAS  SCOTT  :  "  In  every  age,  '  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take 
it  by  force.'  .  .  .  They  who  are  determined  at  all 
adventures,  to  find  admission,  will  surely  succeed  : 
but  such  as  postpone  the  concerns  of  their  souls  to 
worldly  interest,  pleasures,  and  diversions,  will  be 
found  to  come  short  of  it ;  as  well  as  those  who  seek 
salvation  in  any  other  way  than  by  repentance  to 
ward  God  and  faith  in  his  beloved  Son."     MATTHEW 
HENRY  :  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  never  intend 
ed   to  indulge  the   ease  of'  triflers,  but   to  be  the 
rest  of  them  that  labor."     Comp.   Luke   xiii.    24  : 
"  Strive  (ayiavi&irQe)  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate." 
-P.  S.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  as  it  appears  by  the  side 
of  John. — Entire  freedom  from  all  jealousy  in  its  full 
majesty  (John  and  Christ). — The  commendation  of 
the  Baptist  as  reflecting  greater  glory  upon  the  Lord 


than  even  on  John  :  1.  As  exalting  .he  Baptist ;  2. 
still  more  the  Lord  (uttered  at  such  a  moment,  after 
such  experience,  in  such  terms,  with  such  reservation* 
as  to  His  own  person). — In  what  sense  those  who  art 
least  in  the  New  Covenant  are  greater  than  the  great* 
est  under  the  Old. — Every  fresh  manifestation  of  the 
ki ni;' !<>m  of  heaven  requiring  heroism  of  faith. — 
Christ  bringing  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  this  earth, 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  force  for  this  earth. — The  kingdom  of  heaven  pass 
ing  from  its  typical  form  into  reality  through  the 
faithfulness  of  His  witnesses.  —  Holy  violence. — 
Christ's  perfect  suffering  constituting  His  perfect  vio 
lence.* — Clearness  of  the  Old  Testament  testimony 
about  Christ. — He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear : 
the  loudest  call  to  a  life  of  faith  :  1.  As  pointing  to 
our  original  calling,  to  hear ;  2.  as  condemning  the 
sin,  that  man  has  ears,  yet  does  not  hear ;  3.  as 
an  admonition  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
by  our  hearing. — Properly  to  understand  the  Scrip 
tures,  is  to  know  Christ. — Every  call  of  God  is  at  the 
same  time  both  general  and  special. 

Starke  : — Does  it  become  a  servant  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  to  imitate  the  pomp  of  the  world,  or  to 
trim  his  sails  to  the  wind  ? — Wavering  preachers  can 
not  expect  stable  hearers. — They  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  love  of  the  world,  will  scarcely 
prove  fit  to  root  it  out  of  the  hearts  of  others,  Luke 
x.  30. — Hcdinger : — We  must  be  thoroughly  in  ear 
nest  if  we  are  ever  to  reach  heaven. — As  the  sub 
stance  exceeds  the  shadow,  so  the  grace  of  the 
New,  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  Col.  ii.  17  ;  Heb. 
viii.  6  ;  x.  1. — Gerlach  : — Knowledge  of  Christ  is  the 
sole  standard  for  measuring  spiritual  greatness. 

Heubner  : — Jesus  commends  John  after  his  dis 
ciples  have  left  His  presence.  Let  this  serve  as  an 
example.f — Jesus  knew  the  Baptist  better  than  the 
latter  knew  himself. — Human  opinions  are  like  the 
wind:  beware  of  being  their  weathercock. — Inde 
pendence  a  high  honor  and  glory. 


*  [So  also  on  the  part  of  his  disciples.  Ambrose  In  Luka 
xi.  5  (as  quoted  by  Wordsworth) :  Vim  fticimu*  Domino, 
non  compettendo,  ned  Jlendo ;  non  primocando  injurii.*, 
sert  lacrymix  eocorando.  O  betita  violentia !  Ilceo  sv'tt 
armafkleinoiflrvE.—l'.  S.] 

t  [Coinp.  the  remarks  of  Matthew  Henry  :  "  Christ  spoke 
thus  honorably  of  John,  but  as  they  departed,  just  as  they 
were  gone,  Luke  vii.  24.  He  would  not  so  much  ns  seem  to 
flatter  John,  nor  have  these  praises  reported  of  him.  Tboueb. 
we  must  be  forward  to  give  to  all  their  due  praise  for  their 
encouragement,  yet  we  must  avoid  everything  that  looks 
like  flattery,  or  may  be  in  danger  of  puffin;;  them  up.  Priil« 
is  a  corrupt  humor,  which  we  must  not  feed  either  in  others 
or  in  ourselves." — P.  8.] 


8.   The  Baptist  and  the  Son  of  Man,  as  judged  by  a  childish  generation.     CH.  XI.  16-19. 

16  But  whereunto  shall  I  liken  this  generation?     It  is  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the 

17  markets,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows  [to  the  others],1  And  saying,  We  have  piped 
unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  [wailed,  sung  dirges]  unto  you, 

18  and  ye  have  not  lamented  [beat  the  breast].8    For  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink 

19  ing,  and  t.liev  say,  He  hath  a  devil  [demon].     The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drink 
ing,  and  they  say,  Behold  a  man  gluttonous  [a  glutton],  and  a  wine-bibber,4  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners.     But  "Wisdom 6  is  justified  of  [on  the  part  of]  *  her  children. 

1  Ver.  1R. — Lachmann:    ro?y  ^ra'poi?  [Vnhr.:    cowqualibufi,    companion*,  playmate*],  after  G.,  £.,  U.,  V.,  etc. 
JLachmanu  quotes  us  ais  authorities  i».  and  C.,  as  previously  compared  by  others ;  but  the  printed  edition  i>f  Cod.  Epbrtemi 
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Byrl  (C.)  by  Tischendorf,  and  Angela  Mai's  ed.  of  the  Cod.  Vaticanus  (B.)  both  read  fTfpots.    Buttniann's  edition  of  the  lat> 
ter,  however,  sustains  Lachmann,  and  the  dAAi?A.o<s  in  Luke  vii.  82  favors  traipois.— P.  S.]    Griesbach:  ro'ts  trepan 
aliis],  after  most  Codd.  [including  Cod.  Sinait.].     So  also  Tischendorf  [and  Tregelles.    Alford  does  not  read  trepois, 
as  stated  by  Conant,  but  eraipois.    So  also  Wordsworth.    Lange's  interpretation  requires  erfpois. — P.  S.] 
8  Ver.  17. — Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  omit  the  second  u/uTf,  following  B.,  C.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  etc. 

*  Ver.  17.— [Lani;e  more  literally:    Wir  fuiben  (euch)  die  Todtenklage  gemacht,  und  -ihr  luibt  n/'cht  (!m  Chor)  go- 
jamme/'t;  Scrivener:  We  have  nung  dirges  -unto  yon,  and  yn  have  not  smote  the  breast;  Andrew  Norton  :  We  have  sung 
o  dirge  to  you,  and  you  have  not  beat  your  lrea«ta  ;  Conant  and  the  revised  version  of  tho  Am.  Bible  Union :   We  sang 
Vie  lament,  and  ye  beat  not  the  breast.    ®pi\vi~iv  refers  to  the  funeral  dirge,  and  xoirTfaOai  (middle  verb)  to  the  oriental 
expression  of  sorrow  by  beating  the  breast,  comp.  Ezek.  xx.  34  (Sept. :  K6\f/e<r6f  TO.  Trp6(ruira);  Matt.  xxiv.  30;  Luke  xvlll. 
18;  xxiii.  48,  and  the  dictionaries.    The  authorized  version  is  very  vague.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  19.— [  Wine-bibber  Is  a  felicitous  translation  of  the  Anacreontic  olvoir&Ti)?.    Dr.  Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  th« 
Am.  Bible  Union:  a  glutton  and  a  tcinedrinker.    Luther  and  Lnnjre  stronger:  ein  Fresser  und  Weimuufer. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  19.— [We  prefer  capitalizing  Wisdom  as  in  older  editions  of  the  Bible.     See  Exeg.  Notes.— P.  S.I 

*  Ver.  19.— lLange  :  tton  Seiten  ihrer  Kinder.    So  also  Meyer,  and  Conant,  who  quotes  Meyer  and  rel'ers  to  Acts  ii.  29 
for  the  same  use  of  air6,  instead  of  vwo  (HvSpa  cur2>  6tov  arroof5eiytJ.ei>ov  fis  v/J.us  5tW/xe<n,  K.r.A.)  —P.  8.] 

find  disobedient  party.  3.  Finally,  I  reject  both  inter 
pretations,  that  refuted,  and  that  defended  by  Dr. 
Lange ;  because  John  and  Christ  could  with  no  de 
gree  of  propriety  and  good  taste  be  represented  as 
playmates  and  comrades  of  their  wayward  contempo 
raries.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  both  classes  of 
children  refer  to  the  wayward,  capricious,  and  dis 
contented  Jews ;  the  children  who  play  the  mock  wed 
ding  and  the  mock  funeral  representing  the  active, 
the  silent  children  who  refuse  to  fall  in  with  their 
playmates,  the  passive  discontent,  both  with  the  aus 
terity  of  John  and  with  the  more  cheerful  and  gen 
ial  conduct  of  Christ.  So  Olshausen :  "  The  sense 
is  this  :  the  generation  resembles  a  host  of  ill- 
humored  children,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please  in 
any  way ;  one  part  desires  this,  and  the  other  that, 
so  that  they  cannot  agree  upon  any  desirable  or  use 
ful  occupation."  Compare  also  the  illustrative  re 
marks  of  Wordsworth,  who  in  this  case  dissents  from 
his  favorite  Chrysostom :  "  By  the  children  [or 
rather  one  class  of  the  children]  many  interpreters 
understand  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord.  But  this  seems 
harsh.  The  ye vta  itself  is  said  to  be  6/j.oia  -rraioiois, 
and  the  querulous  murmur  of  the  children,  complain 
ing  that  others  would  not  humor  them  in  their  fickle 
caprices,  is  compared  to  the  discontented  censorious- 
ness  of  that  generation  of  the  Jews,  particularly  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  could  not  be  pleased  with  any  of 
God's  dispensations,  and  rejected  John  and  Christ,  aa 
they  had  done  the  prophets  before  them.  The  sense, 
therefore,  is,  Ye  are  like  a  band  of  wayward  children, 
who  go  on  with  their  own  game,  at  one  time  gay,  at 
another  grave,  and  give  no  heed  to  any  one  else,  and 
expect  that  every  one  should  conform  to  them.  You 
were  angry  with  John,  because  he  would  not  dance 
to  your  piping,  and  with  Me,  because  I  will  not  weep 
to  your  dirge.  John  censured  your  licentiousness,  I 
your  hypocrisy ;  you,  therefore,  vilify  both,  and  '  re 
ject  the  good  counsel  of  God,'  who  has  devised  a  va 
riety  of  means  for  your  salvation  (Luke  vii.  30)." — 
P.  S.] 

Ver.  17.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  etc. — 
Among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  it  was  cus- 
tomary  to  play  the  flute  especially  at  marriage  dances : 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  Similarly,  solemn  wailing  waa 
customary  at  burials.  The  expression,  danced,  cor- 
responds  with  piping,  just  as  the  funeral  dirge  was 
expected  to  evoke  lamentation  among  the  mourners, 
especially  by  beating  the  breast  (hence  the  expression, 
Ezek.  xxiv.  16 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  etc).  The  figure  ia 
;hat  of  children  imitating  the  festivities  or  solemni 
ties  of  their  seniors,  and  expecting  other  children 
who  take  no  part  in  their  play  to  share  their  amuse 
ment. 

Ver.  18.  For  John  came  neither  eating  nox 
drinking. — A  hyperbolical  expression,  referring  to 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  16.  But  whereto  shall  I  liken  this  gen 
eration? — It  seemed  as  if  John  were  about  to 
identify  himself  with  his  generation  in  reference  to 
the  Lord.  But  Jesus  restores  him  to  his  right  place, 
and  exhibits  Himself  and  the  Baptist  as  one  in  op 
position  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  A  transition  from 
His  verdict  upon  John  to  that  on  his  contempora 
ries,  with  special  reference  to  the  present  and  im 
pending  fate  of  the  Baptist.  While  John  and  Jesus 
were  engaged  in  spiritual  labors  and  warfare,  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  "  this  generation  " 
would  only  seek  childish  amusement. 

It  is  like  unto  children. — The  common  inter 
pretation,  of  this  passage  (first  proposed  by  Chrysos 
tom,  and  recently  defended  by  Stier)'is,  that  the  ex- 
Sression,  piping  and  mourning,  refers  to  John  and 
esus,  and  that  the  Jews  were  the  other  children 
who  refused  to  give  heed.  But  this  is  entirely  un 
tenable.  For,  1.  "this  generation"  is  likened  to 
children  playing  in  the  market-place.  2.  These 
game  children  are  represented  as  urging  the  objec 
tions  which  Christ  subsequently  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  people.  Both  in  the  simile  and  in  the  explana 
tion  of  it,  the  Jews  are  introduced  as  speaking.  3.  If 
these  terms  had  referred  to  Christ  and  John,  the  or 
der  of  the  figures  would  have  been  reversed ;  e6pr)- 
vnaaiJLfv — Tji/AT]<rajU«i'.  4.  There  is  a  manifest  anti 
thesis  between  the  idea  of  children  playing,  and  the 
former  figure  of  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
violence.  5.  The  conduct  of  the  children  is  repre 
sented  as  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  6.  We 
have  the  fact,  that  this  generation  really  expected 
that  its  prophets  should  be  influenced  by  the  passing 
whims  of  their  carnal  views  and  inclinations.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  the  piping  and  mourning  children 
represent  the  Jews,  and  the  e  r  e  p  o  t ,  "  the  others,'" 
John  and  Jesus.  These  erepoi  form  no  part  of 
the  company  represented  as  playing  in  the  mar 
ket. 

[So  also  de  Wette,  and  Meyer,  p.  251 :  "  The 
iraiSi'a  are  the  Jews ;  the  eVepot  are  John  and  Jesus." 
But  I  object  to  this  interpretation,  the  reverse  of 
the  other,  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  Because  it 
is  contrary  to  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  vii.  32, 
where  we  have  a\\^\ois,to  one  another,  instead 
of  I  T  *  p  o  i  s ,  so  that  the  playing  children  and  the  si 
lent  children  form  but  one  company,  although  dis- 
arrreed  among  themselves  (as  the  Jews  were  in  fact 
with  their  many  sects  and  their  contradictory  carnal 
notions  about  the  Mess  ah).  The  same  is  true,  if  we 
read  with  Lachmann :  e  r  a.  ( p  o  i  s .  2.  Because  it 
woul  i  represent  Christ  and  John  as  the  dissatisfied 
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his  abstinence  and  asceticism,  as  oontradvtinguUhed 
from  Christ's  freer  conduct.  And  they  say,  He  has 
a  demon  [Sa^i'iviui-]. — A  demon  of  melancholy  (John 
X.  20).  Tlu>  figure  of  piping,  to  which  John  respond 
ed  not,  is  all  the  more  striking,  that  the  spurious 
jniini  >  ••  ;it  tin;  court  of  Herod  was  the  occasion  of 
John's  imprisonment;  and  again,  the  dance  of  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  that  of  his  execution.  In  an 
other  place  also,  Jesus  says  that  the  Jews  would 
have  liked  to  use  John,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  reli 
gious  diversion  (John  v.  35). 

Ver.  19.  The  Son  ot  Man  came  eating  and 
drinking. — Referring  to  His  more  free  mode  of  con 
duct,  and  with  special  allusion  to  the  feast  in  the  house 
of  Matthew,  in  the  company  of  publicans  and  sin 
ners  [and  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana].  This  induced 
the  Pharisees  to  pronounce  an  unfavorable  judgment 
of  Christ.  Accordingly,  His  contemporaries  already 
commenced  to  condemn  Him  as  a  destroyer  of  the 
law.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  our  Lord  here  hints 
at  the  occurrence  formerly  related,  when  He  had 
admonished  one  of  His  disciples  to  "let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead."  But  it  seems  more  likely,  that  if 
the  figure  contains  any  allusion  to  a  definite  event,  it 
referred  to  the  imputation  of  John's  disciples,  that 
during  the  captivity  of  their  master,  and  until  after 
his  death,  Jesus  should  abstain  from  taking  part  in 
any  festivities.  But  we  are  inclined  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  the  subject,  and  to  regard  the  statement  of 
the  Lord  as  referring  to  the  anger  and  sorrow  of  the 
people  about  their  national  position  with  which  our 
Lord  could  not  sympathize  in  that  particular  form. 
Their  carnal  mourning  for  the  outward  depression  of 
Israel  could  meet  with  no  response  from  Him. 

Ver.  19.  But  Wisdom,  etc. — Final  judgment  of 
the  Lord  as  to  the  difference  obtaining  between  the 
people,  John,  and  Himself.  The  a  o  <j>  I  a .  Jerome  : 
Ego,  qui  sum  del  virttts  et  sapientia  dei  juste  fecisse 
b  apostolis  meis  filiis  comprobatus  sum.  Chrysos- 
«om,  Theophylact,  Castellio :  Wisdom,  which  lias  be 
come  manifest  in  Jesus.  De  Wette  :  A  personifica 
tion  of  the  wisdom  of  Jesus. — The  term  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  spirit  of  the  theocracy  as  manifested  in 
John  and  in  Christ,  and  which  bears  the  name  of 
Wudom  (Prov.  viii.  and  ix. ;  Sir.  xxiv.),  because  the 
conduct  of  John  and  of  Jesus  was  guided  by  a  defi 
nite  object,  and  derived  from  the  spirit  of  Wisdom  in 
revelation.* 

Is  justified  on  the  part  (or,  at  the  hands) 
of  her  children. — Eisner,  Schnccken burger :  Judg 
ed,  reproved,  i.  e.,  by  the  Jews,  who  should  have 
been  its  disciples. •(•  Ewald  :  Really  justified  by  that 
foolish  generation,  since  their  contradictory  judg 
ments  confuted  each  other,  and  so  confirmed  Wis 
dom.  De  Wette  takes  the  aor.  in  the  sense  of  habit, 
and  gives  the  statement  a  more  general  sense :  The 
children  of  Wisdom  (i.  e.,  those  who  receive  it,  or  My 
disciples)  give,  by  their  conduct,  cause  for  approving 

*  [Hence  Witdom  should  be  capitalized,  as  in  some  edi 
tions  of  the  English  Version.— P.  S.J 

t  [lu  this  casti  the  sentence  would  be  a  solemn  irony,  or 
»n  Indignant  rebuke  of  the  bad  treatment  of  God's  wise  imd 
gracious  Providence  on  the  part  of  those  who  claimed  to  be 
its  orthodox  admirers  and  authorized  expounders.  Dr.  J. 
A.  Alexander  leans  to  this  interpretation.  But  no  clear  case 
of  irony  (nor  of  wit,  nor  of  humor)  occurs  in  the  discourses 
of  our  Saviour.  The  childlike  children  of  Wisdom  in  ver.  19 
ieom  to  be  opposed  to  the  childish  and  wayward  children  of 
this  generation  in  ver.  16.  Coinp.  Bengel,  in  Luc.  vii.  85: 
lTuiu«$i/nt>>itiailil>e/-i  non  sunt  Pharltat  horwmque  si- 
milef;.  f>e</  <ip<mtoli,  ptiblioani  et  peccatores  omnes  ese  toto 
popnlo  ad  ,fe*um  conrerti :  quos  sic  appellat,  ad  osten- 
aendam  HIIII/IL  ft/in  if/in  neeeniitu^Hnem  et  ins  conver*e7i- 
rfj,  oalumiiiatorwrKnieperceraitatem.—?.  S.] 
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Wisdom.  Meyer,  opposing  de  Wette's  view  of  tho 
aor.:  Wisdom  !m--  brr:i  justified  on  the  part  of  her 
children,  viz.,  by  thdr  having  adopted  it.  The  pas- 
sago  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  ver.  25  sqq.  In  both 
i-iisi's,  a  joyous  prospect  is  being  opened  up  to  their 
view.  Truth  and  Wisdom  have  been  justified  and 
owned,  though  neither  by  the  men  of  this  generation 
nor  by  the  wise  and  the  prudent.  But  in  this  pan- 
sage  sorrow  seems  still  to  predominate:  1.  Wisdom 
has  been  traduced  by  this  generation,  and  obliged  to 
justify  herself;  2.  for  this  purpose,  new  children  had 
to  be  born  and  trained.  The  word  it-no  might  almost 
lead  us  to  adopt  another  interpretation.  Wisdom  was 
obliged  to  justify  herself  by  a  judicial  verdict  from 
the  accusation  of  her  children  (or  rather,  ironically, 
of  those  who  should  be  her  children).  But  then,  this 
proposition  only  refers  to  the  occasion  or  cause  of  a 
thing.  It  is  not  the  children  who  justify  Wisdom, 
but  the  means  of  proving  her  justification  are  deriv 
ed  from  the  testimony  which  appears  in  her  chil 
dren. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  this  occasion,  Jesus  foretold  the  judgment 
which  the  world  has  at  all  times  pronounced  on  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     To  the  men  of  this  world,  the 
preaching  of  the  law  appears  too  severe,  too  much 
opposed  to  the  innocent  and  lawful  enjoyments  of 
life ;  while  the  message  of  pardon  meets  with  the  hos 
tility  of  pharisaical  legalists,  who  describe  it  as  favor 
ing  carelessness  and  shielding  sin. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  world  is  also  accurately  delin 
eated  in  the  figure  of  successive  piping  and  mourn 
ing  :  first,  festive  enjoyments,  and  then  mourning  for 
the  dead.     The  Wisdom  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
sanctions  the  opposite  order :  first  the  law,  and  then 
the  gospel ;  first  death,  and  then  life  ;  first  penitence 
and  sorrow,  and  then  joy  ;  first  the  Baptist,  and  tben 
Christ. 

3.  Lastly,  this  passage  serves  to  show  the  close 
connection  between  the  Christology  of  the  synoptical 
Gospels  and  the  Logos  of  John,  and  the  Su^i'a  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Jewish  Apocrypha. 

4.  This  is  the  second  instance  that  Christ  borrow 
ed  a  similitude  from  the  market. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Worldly-mindedness,  in  the  garb  of  spirituality, 
attempting  to  make  a  farce  of  the  solemn  duties  of 
spiritual  life. — The  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  a  figure 
of  the  common  opposition  to  the  gospel  at  all  times. 
— The  world  insisting  that  the  prophets  of  God  should 
take  their  teaching  from  its  varying  opinions. — Puri 
tanical  strictness  and  moral  laxity,  the  two  great  ob 
jections  which  the  world  urges  against  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel. — From  piping  to  mourning;  or,  the 
childish  amusements  of  the  world  amid  the  solemni 
ties  of  life. — Contrast  between  the  wisdom  of  Chris 
and  the  folly  of  the  world  :  1.  In  the  case  of  the  lat 
ter,  amusements  are  followed  by  mourning  and  death 
2.  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  solemnity  of  deatl 
by  true  enjoyment  of  life. — The  Wisdom  of  the  gos 
pel  is  always  justified  in  her  children. — Those  wh 
are  justified  by  Christ  before  God,  should  justify  Hii 
by  their  lives  before  the  world. 

Starke  .-—From  Hedinger  .-—When  people  dislik* 
a  doctrine,  they  abuse  the  teachers  of  it. — Majut  : — 
Nobody  is  more  exposed  to  sinful  and  rash  judgment! 
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hardening) ;  3.  a  cry  of  woe  in  the  dispensation  of 
outward  judgments.  Or,  1.  a  verdict ;  2.  a  predic 
tion ;  3.  an  earnest  of  judgment. — Jesus  taking  leave 
fi-oni  Galilee,  and  His  taking  leave  from  the  temple 
and  from  Jerusalem. — The  predictions  of  the  Lord 
confirming  His  Divine  character,  even  as  His  miracles 
had  done. — The  height  of  privileges  despised,  leading 
to  the  depth  of  Divine  judgments. — Three  chosen 
cities  sunk  so  low  (among  them,  Bethsaida,  the  city 
of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  Capernaum,  that  of 
the  Lord  Himself). — Christ's  mild  judgment  on  the 
heathen  world:  1.  An  evidence  of  His  unfathomable 
wisdom ;  2.  of  His  inexhaustible  mercy ;  3.  of  His 
Divine  penetration. — The  different  degrees  of  judg 
ment  and  of  punishment. — The  final  judgment  will 
throw  light  on  the  import  of  temporal  judgments. 

[Quesnel : — Ver.  20.  We  cannot  complain  that  we 
have  seen  no  miracles,  since  all  those  of  our  Creator  are 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  our  mind  and  our  body,  and 
all  those  of  our  Saviour  to  the  eyes  of  our  faith.  Let 
us  take  to  ourselves  these  reproaches  of  our  Lord, 
Bince  His  miracles  also  are  designed  for  us. — Ver.  21. 
An  impenitent  Christian  is  worse  than  a  pagan. — 
Ver.  22.  How  terrible  are  God's  judgments  on  the 
impenitent !  Everything  will  help  to  overwhelm  them 
at  the  tribunal  of  God  ;  the  benefits  and  favors  which 


they  have  received,  as  well  as  the  sins  which  thej 
have  committed. — Ver.  23.  The  proud,  who  of  all 
sinners  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  converted,  shaU 
likewise  be  the  most  humbled.  Pride  hardens  the 
heart  even  more  than  the  greatest  sins  of  impurity. 
There  is  nothing  more  opposite  to  the  Christian  re 
ligion,  the  whole  design  of  which  is  to  make  us  hum 
ble.  Lord,  humble  us  at  present,  rather  than  jv.-»'i«-o 
us  for  the  eternal  humiliation  of  the  reprobatp  '  - 
P.  S.] 

Starke  : — Zeisius:  The  brighter  the  summer-day, 
the  louder  the  thunder-storm. — The  greater  grace,  ihe 
heavier  judgment,  John  xii.  48;  2  Pet.  ii.  21. — Open 
and  notorious  sinners  will  more  readily  be  converted 
than  hypocrites. — As  some  sins  arc  more  heinous  that 
others,  so  also  shall  they  receive  greater  condemna 
tion. — Many  a  nominal  Christian  will  receive  heavier 
punishmeut  than  the  poor  heathen. 

Heubner  : — Great  is  the  guilt  of  those  who  de 
spise  the  means  of  grace. — Sometimes  places  which 
experience  the  most  gracious  visitations  are  the  most 
barren. — Every  one  shall  be  judged  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  means  of  grace  which  he  has  enjoy 
ed. — Fallacious  prosperity  of  great  cities. — The  high 
er  they  stand  in  their  own  imaginations,  the  lower 
shall  they  be  cast  down. 


5.   The  Son  of  God  displaying  the  full  consciousness  of  His  royal  dignity  while  rejected  of  men. 
CH.  XL  25-30. 


25  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,1 

I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 

Because  [That]  *  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 

And  hast  revealed  them  unto  [to]  babes. 

26  Even  so,3  Father ;   for4  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.5 

27  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  [by,  d-n-d]  my  Father : 
And  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father ; 

Neither  [Nor]  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  [but]  the  Son, 
And  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him  [it]. 

28  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and.  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 

29  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  [become  my  disciples] ;  for  1  am  meek  and 

30  lowly  in  heart;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto   [for]  your  souls.     For  my  yoke  is  easy 
[good,  wholesome],  and  my  burden  is  light. 

i  Ver.  25.— [We  follow  the  division  of  Dr.  Lange  In  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  this  incomparable  prayer  of  oui 
Baviour.— P.  S.] 


r.  25.— [That  is  the  proper  meaning  of  on  here.    So  Luther,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Lange.    All  the  older  English 
from  Wii-lif  to  that  of  James  have  leMuoe,  following  tl 


a  Ver. 
versions  from  Wurlif  to  that  of  James  have  beaitise,  following  the  Latin  Vulgata:  qitia. — P.  8.] 

s  Ver.  26.— [Better:  Yea,  vai;  the  Lat.  Vule.  translates:  ita  ;  Luther,  de.  Wette,  Ewald,  Lange:  }a;  Tyndale  and 
Author.  Vers.:  even  so;  Cranmer  and  Geneva  Vers.:  verily;  Rheims  Vers.  and  Conant :  yea.— P.  8.] 

4  Ver.  26.— [Meyer  renders  on:  that  (dass),  as  in  ver.  25,  and  makes  it  dependent  on  f^n/jio\oyov^al  troi.  So  also  Co- 
nant.  But  Lange,  with  Luther,  de  Wette,  and  most  other  versions  (Vulg,  Wiclif,  Tyndale,  Kheiins,  Author.  V.),  trans 
lates  dtnn,for.  Coinp.  Lange's  note.— P.  S.j 

•  Ver.  26.— [A  far  superior  version  of  fvooKta.  tfj.irpoff9tv  ffov,  than  that  of  the  Romish  N.  T.  of  Rheims  :  for  so  hath 
*  it  well  p/e«*ed  thee.  (\nlg.:  sicfitit placitum  ante  te) ;  Tyndale:  no  it pleaxeth  thee  ;  Cranmer  and  Geneva:  so  it  irnn  thy 

/•<//•  <?/r  xt<in<l.    But  Luther:  dtnn  t*  ixt  a/xo 


good  plftimrf.    Lange  translates:  denn  also  genchah  der  Ra 

wohlgejulli.il  gewmeii  vor  dir ;  de  Wette:  denn  also  geschah  drill  Wilt?;  Meyer:  dasg  so  genchah,  was  wohlgfjdllig  itt 

tor  dir;  Ewald  quite  literally:  daw  (denn)  notches  ward  ein  Wohlguj'allen  vor  dir.— P.  S.] 

inferred.     According  to  Luke  x.  21,  the  return  of  th« 
Seventy  formed  this  occasion  (Strauss  and  Ebrard) ; 

jiXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  according  to  Ewald  and  older  commentators,  that  of 

the  Apostles.     To  this  Meyer  objects,  that  the  ex- 

Ver.  24.  Jesus  answered.— 'AiroicpiVo,uai,  like  pression  eV  ^«iVy  rf  icaipw  implies  that— however 
H35  to  speak  on  some  definite  occasion.  Meyer:  probable  in  itself — such  was  not  the  connection  which 
Thi  occasion  is  not  here  mentioned,  and  cannot  be  Matthew  had  in  view.  In  our  opinion,  the  verse* 
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under  consideration  form,  so  to  speak,  a  response  to 
the  denunciations  in  the  preceding  context.  Tin-  two 
sections  arc  intended  us  an  untiiihony  by  the  Kvan- 
gelisU  (icrlaeh  suggests  that  (lie  word,-;  dear  sjMri.il 
reference  to  the  di-ciplcs  who  stood  before  llini. 
Their  presence  was  virtuully  an  assurance  on  the  part 
of  His  heavenly  Father:  Hehold,  I  have  given  these 
Unto  Thee.  And  Jesus  answered,  I  thank  Thee,  0 
Father,  etc. — Do  Wette  takes  the  expression  in  a 
more  general  sense,  as  equivalent  to,  He  commenced. 
coiup.  Matt.  xxii.  1  ;  xxviii.  5.*  We  fully  admit, 
however,  that  the  outward  and  historical  connection 
is  more  clearly  marked  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  than  in 
that  of  Matthew. 

I  thank  Thee  [«'£  ono\oyo»n*i,  I  fully  con 
fess,  thankfvlly  acknowledge  the  justice  of  Thy  doing*]. 
— This  thanksgiving  refers  equally  to  both  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  last  clauses  of  the  verse,  to  the 
air«'(cpuifai  and  thedirt/cciAi/iJ/av.  "  These  are 
the  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  dealing  on  the 
part  of  God,  the  necessity  of  which  Christ  recogniz 
ed  (coinp.  John  ix.  39).  Meyer.  Some  critics  (as 
Kuinocl  and  others)  hold,  without  good  reason,  that 
the  first  of  these  two  antitketic  clauses  implies  only 
permission. 

O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.— The 
peculiar  form  of  this  address  is  determined  by  the 
idea  of  Ilis  administration.  In  hardening  some  and 
enlightening  others,  God  manifests  Himself  as  abso 
lutely  reigning  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  The' 
term  Trarrip  precedes  KV  p  t  o  s ,  even  as  love  abso 
lute  sovereignty. 

[Observe  that  Christ  does  not  address  the  Father 
as  His  Lord,  but  as  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  We 
have  four  more  (not  two,  as  Alford  says)  instances 
of  such  a  public  address  of  our  Saviour  to  His  Father, 
John  xi.  4 1  (at  the  grave  of  Lazarus) ;  xii.  28  (Fa 
ther,  glorify  Thy  name) ;  xvii.  1  (hi  the  sacerdotal 
prayer) ;  and  Luke  xxiii.  34  (on  the  cross :  Father, 
jorgive  them,  etc.) — P.  S.] 

These  things,  ravra.— From  the  preceding 
verses  we  gather  that  the  expression  refers  to  the 
principle  of  the  great  Swc^tet?,  which  He  had  reveal 
ed  in  the  cities  of  Galilee,  with  special  reference  to 
ver.  15  (He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear).  Ac 
cordingly,  the  expression  alludes  to  the  evidence  of 
His  Divine  character  as  the  Messiah  and  Sou  of  God, 
derived  from  His  word  and  works,  f 

To  the  wise  and  prudent. — Applying  not  mere 
ly  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  [Meyer],  but  also  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  courtiers  of  Herod,  and  to  the 
worldly-wise  among  the  people  generally.  Babes, 
v-flirtoi.  Originally,  the  O^xnD  ,  or  those  unac 
quainted  with  Jewish  wisdom ;  here,  the  believing 
followers  of  Jesus  generally,  or  those  whom  the 
Pharisees  despised  ;  comp.  John  vii.  49. 

Ver.  26.  For  so,  etc. — Gcrsdorf,  Fritzsche,  Mey 
er,  suggest  that  8  r  i  should  be  translated  by  that, 
as  in  ver.  25.  De  Wette  defends  the  common  trans 
lation,  which  is  more  suitable,  as  the  tiiSoKia  of 
the  Father  forms  the  ultimate  ground  of  consolation. 
The  former  apparent  paradox  is  here  resolved.  But 
by  translating  the  particle  'An  by  that,  the  difficulty 
would  only  be  increased,  and  the  whole  stress  would 

*  [  ALFORD:  «  The  whole  ascription  of  praise  is  an  antwtr; 
»n  ani.'.vcr  to  the  mysterious  dispeti«:iti(.ns  of  God's  provl- 
lenc«  above  recounted."  Unsatisfactory.— P.  S.] 

t  [Differently  ALFOBD:  "Taf;ra,  the*?  mi/xti  /•/«;/* •</>•- 
ttf,  by  which  the  sinner  l.<  condemned  in  his  pride 
»nd  unbelief,  the  humble  and  childlike  saved,  and  God  justi 
fied  when  lie  biivcs  and  condemns." — 1'.  S.J 


be  laid  on  the  authority  of  the  preceding  »af  of  Christ. 
Comp.  iii.  17  ;  Luke  ii.  14,  etc. 

Ver.  -11.  All  things  are  delivered  unto  Me, 
— Grotius,  Ktfmoel,  and  others,  apply  this  exclusive- 
ly  to  the  iloelrine  of  Christ.  De  Wette  refers  it  to 
Iii-  rule  over  men,  as  in  John  xiii.  :'.  ;  Matt,  .xxvui. 
1H.  Hut  .Meyer  rightly  takes  it  in  an  absol  li 
as  meaning  that  everything  was  committed  to  lii.s 
government  by  the  Father.  This,  however,  doe.-,  nut 
imply  that  the  rule  of  the  Father  had  eea-ed,  l.ri 
that  all  things  were  by  the  Father  brought  into  c  11- 
nection  with,  and  subordination  to,  the  economy  in- 
stitutcd  by  Christ.  His  preaching  of  the  gospel  in 
Galilee  had  led  to  a  twofold  and  contrary  result. 
The  salvation  and  the  judgment  initiated  by  it  irt 
that  district  were  a  pledge  that  the  same  results 
would  follow  in  «Jo>oy  generally.  The  main  point 
lies  in  the  idea,  that  not  the  saved  only,  but  also  tho 
lost,  are  His.  Their  rejection  of  Christ  might  seem 
as  if  it  arrested  His  arm  and  baffled  His  omnipotence. 
But  even  their  unbelief  becomes  the  occasion  for  a 
display  of  the  full  consciousness  of  His  royal  power. 
They  also  who  rejected  Him  are  subject  to  His  pow 
er.  Thus  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  absolute  in  its  ef 
fects,  and  this  fact  is  here  clearly  and  pointedly 
brought  out. 

And  no  man  knoweth. — '  E  ir  i  ywwTKfiv  means 
more  than  the  simple  yivtaaittiv.  The  difference  (to 
which  Meyer  rightly  adverts)  is  similar  to  that  between 
the  words  cognition  (Erkeuntniss)  and  knowledge 
(Kcmdniss).  Tholuck  ( Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His 
tory,  against  Strauss)  has  called  attention  to  the  af 
finity  between  this  verse  and  the  general  import  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  In  this  respect,  it  may  serve  as 
an  indirect  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  John.* — Connection  with  the  preceding 
context :  The  unlimited  and  unique  cognition  of 
Christ  is  connected  with  His  unlimited  and  unique 
power.  Connection  u'ith  the  succeeding  context :  The 
consequence  of  His  infinite  power,  and  of  His  infinite 
cognition  of  the  Father,  are  his  ability  and  willing 
ness  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him. 

Ver.  28.  [Come  unto  Me,  all,  etc.— -This  is  the 
great  and  final  answer  to  the  question  of  John,  xi.  3  : 
"  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  shall  we  wait  for 
another  ?  "  Xo  mere  man  could  have  spoken  these 
words.  Alford.] 

All  ye  that  labor,  KOITIWVT^  Ka\  * « - 
Qopr iv pi  vo i  [the  laboring  and  the  burden 
ed]. — The  first  of  these  verbs  refers  to  the  idea 
of  laboring  and  struggling,  rather  than  to  that  of  be 
ing  wearied  and  faint.  Both  expressions  refer  to  the 
burden  of  labor,  only  viewed  from  different  aspects  : 
1.  As  voluntary,  and  undertaken  by  themselves ;  2. 
as  laid  upon  them  by -others.  [The  active  and  pas- 

*  [Alford  and  D.  Brown  likewise  correctly  observe,  that 
"the  spirit  of  this  verse,  and  its  form  of  expression,"  are  tru 
ly  Johannean.  We  have  here  a  connecting  link  between  the 
gynoptists  and  John,  and  an  incidental  testimony  of  Mat 
thew  to  the  originality  and  credibility  of  the  weighty  dis 
courses  of  Christ  concerning  Ilis  relation  to  the  Father, 
which  are  only  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  Although 
the  fourth  Gospel  may  with  the  church  fathers  be  emphati 
cally  called  spiritual  (nvfVfaaTiKov),  and  tho  synoptical 
Gospels  corporeal  (ffaiuaTKcd),  the  difference  IB  only  rela 
tive,  since  John  represents  the  real,  incarnate,  historical 
Christ  and  the  synoptists,  especially  in  this  pa*sage  ami  the 
corresponding  section  ol  Luke  (x.':M,  i'2>,  rise  to"  the  pure 
height  or  the  spirituality  and  sublimity  of  John.  The  bear 
ing  of  this  striking  resemblance  agaiiist  Strauss,  Uaur,  aii  I 
all  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  must  >,« 
apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, — P.  S.J 
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sive  sides  of  human  misery.]  Both  these  remarks 
applied  to  the  legal  efforts  of  the  Jews.  Only  those, 
h  .iwever,  who  felt  the  spiritual  import  of  the  law  of 
God  realized  the  existence  of  such  a  burden.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  expression  is  nearly  akin  to  poverty 
.11  spirit.  The  law  itself  was  a  sufficient  burden ;  add 
to  this  what  was  imposed  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes  (Matt,  xxiii.  4).  Hence,  in 
general,  those  laboring  under  a  sense  of  sin. 

And  I,  xayta.  — Emphatically,  in  opposition 
to  the  teachers  who  laid  those  burdens  on  them. 

Ver.  29.  My  yoke. — "  Allusion  to  the  yoke  of 
the  law  ;  a  name  commonly  given  to  it  by  the  Jews 
(Wetstein).  Without  any  reference  to  the  yoke  which 
Christ  Himself  bore,  or  to  His  cross  (Olshauseu)." 
De  Wctte. — That  is  to  say,  it  primarily  refers  not  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  but  to  His  rule,  doctrine,  and 
leadership ;  which,  however,  also  implies  the  bear 
ing  of  His  cross.  The  emphasis  must  be  laid  on 
the  call,  to  learn  of  Hun,  in  opposition  to  the  legal 
teaching  and  the  burden  imposed  by  the  Pharisees. 
This  applies  also  to  what  follows. 

For  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.— In  op 
position  to  the  meek  and  lowly  appearance  assumed 
by  the  scribes.*1  These  qualities  were  the  reason 
v.'hy  they  should  learn  of  Him,  not  the  subject  to 
bj  learned.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  seek  from 
Him  rest  for  their  souls,  ai>  air  avff  iv,  SliPT?, 
Jer.  vi.  16, — the  final  ami  of  all  religious  aspira 
tions. 

[ALFORD:  Our  Lord  does  not  promise  freedom 
from  toil  or  burden,  but  rest  in  the  soul,  which  shall 
make  all  yokes  easy,  and  all  burdens  light.  The 
main  invitation,  however,  is  to  those  burdened  with 
the  yoke  of  sin,  and  of  the  law,  which  was  added  be 
cause  of  sin.  Owing  to  our  continued  conflict  with 
sin  and  evil  in  this  world,  the  avairavais  of  Christ  is 
still  a  yoke  and  a  burden,  but  a  light  one.  Comp.  2 
Cor.  iv.  16,  17.  The  rest  and  joy  of  the  Christian 
eoul  is  to  become  like  Christ. — P/S.l 

Ver.  30.  For  My  yoke  is  good. — X  p  t]  a  r  6  s , 
when  applied  to  persons,  kindly  ;  here,  good,  benefi 
cent.  Meyer  :  salutary,  or  bringing  safety.  [Augus 
tine,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  beautifully  compares  the 
yoke  of  Christ  to  a  bird's  plumage,  an  easy  weight 
which  enables  it  to  soar  to  the  sky  :  "  Hctc  sarcina 
non  cst  pondus  onerati,  sedfda  volaturi." — P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  spiritual  elevation  of  the  soulf  of  Jesus 
appears  in  all  its  glory  from  the  passage  before  us. 
From  a  denunciation  of  the  cities  of  Galilee,  He 
p?sses  to  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  Father,  and  to 
a  declaration  of  His  majesty.  In  other  words,  from 
a  deep  sense  of  the  dishonor  cast  upon  Him  by  this 
generation.  He  turns  in  full  and  blessed  conscious 
ness  of  His  exaltation  far  above  all  humanity,  and 

*  [The  word  (capSi'o  is  only  here  used  of  Christ.  There 
is,  sis  Olshausen  suggests,  an  essential  difference  between 
HUMILITY  OF  HEAiJT,  which  Christ  possessed  in  the  highest 
degree  ttmafree  choice  and  condescending  lore  and  campus- 
tion,  and  POVKRTY  OF  SPIRIT  (Matt.  v.  3)  which  cannot  be 
predicated  of  Him,  but  only  of  penitent  frinntrv  conscious 
of  their  unworthiness  and  lo,  ging  for  salvation.  Compare 
the  rich  remarks  of  OLshausen  60  this  whole  passage,  for  the 
tlucidation  of  which  his  genial,  lovely,  gentle  spirit  pecu 
liarly  fitted 'him  (in  Kendriek's  revised"  translation,  vol.  i.,  p. 
434-137).  But  Lantfe  has  pone  still  deeper  in  the  doctrinal 
reflections  and  homiletieal  hints  which  fol'ow.-P.  S.] 

t  [  A  n  imperfect  rendering  of  reiiyiose,  Schwungkraft  de« 


the  world.  Similar  transitions  from  sorrow  to  joy 
appear  at  His  last  passover,  in  Gethscmane,  and  on 
Golgotha.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  transition 
from  highest  joy  to  deepest  sorrow  in  His  utterances 
in  the  temple,  when  the  Greeks  desired  to  see  Him, 
at  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  in  that  awful  conflict  in  Gethsemane 
which  followed  on  His  intercessory  prayer.  In  these 
solemn  transactions  the  divinity  of  Christ  was,  so  to 
speak,  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  His  human  soul,  and 
the  eternal  Spirit  of  God  in  the  eagle-like  ascension 
and  descension  of  His  feelings. 

2.  Christ  displayed,  on  this  occasion,  most  fully 
the  sense  of  His  royal  dignity,  which,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  specially  evoked  by  the  rejection  of 
the  world.     Even   in   the   case  of  great  and  truly 
humble  men,  reviling   and   ill-treatment   evoke  the 
native  sense  of  dignity  and  power.    Comp.  the  his 
tory  of  Paul  and  of  Luther.     But  Christ  could  in 
perfect  truthfulness  first  pronounce  a  woe  upon  the 
cities  of  Galilee,  then  declare  His  own   superiority 
over  all,  and  finally  add,  "  /  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart." 

3.  No  one  knoweth  the  Son. — There  is  an  abso 
lute  and  unique  mystery  of  spiritual  community,  !>oth 
in  reference  to    power  and  to  knowledge,  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.     Thence  we  also  infer  the 
spiritual  community  of  their  nature,   or  co-equality 
of  essence.     But,  as  formerly  the   hiding   and   re 
vealing  of  these  things  had   been    ascribed   to  the 
Father,  so  it  is  now  assigned  to  the  Son.     It  is  the 
province  of  Christology  to  define   the  co-operation 
of  the   two  Persons  of  the  Trinity  in   these  acts. 
The  Father  executes   the  decree  according  to  the 
calling  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  the  calling  accord 
ing  to  the  decree  of  the  Father. 

4.  Come  unto  Me. — One  of  the  most   precious 
gospel  invitations  to  salvation  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  call  is  addressed  to  those  who   labor  and  are 
burdened,  fatigued  and  worn  out.     The  promise  is 
that  of  rest  to  the  soul ;  its  condition,  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  gentle  yoke  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to 
the    unbearable    yoke   of  the    law   and    traditions 
Christianity,  therefore,  has  also  its  yoke,  and  demands 
obedience  to  the  supremacy   of  the  word  of  Christ 
and  the  discipline  of  His  Spirit.    Nor  is  the  burden 
wanting  which  ultimately  constitutes  our  cross.    But 
the  yoke  is  good  and  beneficial,  and  the  burden  easy 

e'A.a<ppdy,  related  to  (\a<f>us,  light  aft  a  roe).   This  bur- 
en,  which  is  to  be  drawn  or  borne  hi  the  yoke,  be 
comes  a  lever,  and  ever  raises  him  who  bears  it  high 
er  and  higher. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  humiliation  and  exaltation  in  the  conscious 
ness  of  Christ,  a  sign  of  His  external  humiliation  and 
exaltation. — The  deepest  sorrows  of  Christians  must 
be  transformed  into  highest  praise. — Every  affliction 
becomes  transfigured  by  the  gracious  purpose  of 
the  Father,  who  rules  sovereignly  in  heaven  and  on 
earth. — Even  judgment. — Love  is  enthroned  above 
righteousness,  because  it  is  holy  love. — The  judg 
ments  of  God  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  His  de 
liverances  ;  the  hiding  with  the  revealing. — What 
serves  to  form  and  open  heaven  to  believers,  forma 
and  opens  hell  to  unbelievers. — The  great  Divine 
mystery,  ignorance  of  which  turns  the  wise  and  the 
prudent  into  fools,  while  it  imparts  knowledge  and 
experience  to  babes. — Self-confident  wisdom  closes 
against  us  the  heaven  of  revelation,  while  humble 
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longing  after  truth  opens  it.* — Spiritual  self-elevation 
iu  its  varied  manifestation.*  :  1.  It  assumes  difleivnt 
forms  (\visdoni,  righteousness,  strength),  hut  is  the 
same  in  spirit  (dosed  ugiiinst  the  influence  of  lM\im- 
grace);  2.  different  rjfcch  (loss  of  revelation,  of  ree- 
onciliaii'>n,  of  salvation),  hut  its  ultimate  destruction 
is  the  same. — Christ  manifesting  the  sense  of  His 

uity  amid  the  contempt  and  rejection  of  the 
world.— How  the  Redeemer  anticipated  His  advent 
a.;  .Ju'.L'". — The  omnipotence  of  Christ  app<v,riii'_r 
amid  his  seeming  impotence. — The  unique  knowl- 

Christ :  the  source  of  all  revelation  to  the 
world.  —  Connection  between  the  power  and  the 
knowledge  of  Chrtat :  1.  In  His  Divine  person ;  2.  in 
His  work;  3.  in  the  life  of  His  people. — How  the 
Father  draws  us  to  the  Son,  John  vi.  44,  and  the  Son 
reveals  to  us  the  Father. —  Come  unto  Me;  or,  the 
invitation  of  Jesus :  1.  On  what  it  is  based ;  2.  to 
whom  li  is  addressed ;  3.  what  it  demands  ;  4.  what 
it  promises. — Kest  of  soul  the  promise  of  Christ. 
—The  yoke  and  the  burden  of  Christ  as  compared 
with  other  yokes  and  burdens  (of  the  law,  the  world, 
etc.). — Relationship  between  the  yoke  and  the  bur 
den:  1.  The  difference;  2.  the  connection;  8.  the 
unity. — Anyhow,  we  are  put  into  harness  in  this  life ; 
but  we  have  our  choice  of  the  yoke  and  of  the  bur 
den. — The  gospel  ever  new  to  those  who  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden. — Christ  the  aim  and  goal  of  all  gen 
uine  labor  of  soul. — Christ  the  Rest  of  souls :  1.  Their 
sabbath,  or  rest  from  the  labor  of  their  calling ;  2. 
their  sabbath,  or  rest  from  the  labor  of  the  law ;  3. 

•  [Compare  the  linos  of  Schiller,  the  best  he  ever  wrote: 

"Weulein  VerstanA  drr  Vtrttandigen  •  '•eltt, 
Oat  uA«t  [flaub*]  in  Einjalt  tin  Iclndllck  GanuA."—T.  3.] 


their  re-urrection  day  from  the  labor  of  death.— 
Christ  gives  res!  to  the  soul  by  revealing  'lie  Fathct 
Sinrkc: — God  claims  honor  and  praise,  both  in 
respect  of  His  justice  upon  those  who  harden  (hem 
s'  -Ives,  :md  of  His  mercy  toward  the  small  band  of 
His  believing  people,  I  Cor.  i.  'jr,._ What  the  wisdom 
of  God  demands  at  our  hands. — Qitcxnel :  Let  ua 
adore  with  fear  and  trembling  the  holy  government 
of  (lod,  in  the  way  in  which  He  dispenses  His  gifts. 
No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  through  Cinist, 
John  xiv.  6. —  Cramer:  Every  search  after  n-t  or 


joy  is  vain  without  Christ. — The  promises  of  the  gos 
pel  are  general ;  he  alone  is  excluded  who  excludes 
himself. — Zcisius :  There  is  no  burden  in  the  world 


more  heavy  than  that  of  sin  on  the  conscience. — 
Christ  the  Teacher  in  word  and  deed. — Let  us  learn 
meekness  and  humility  in  the  school  of  Christ. — 
Quesnel:  What  Christ  bestows,  sweetens  every  af 
fliction  in  the  world. 

Heubner :— Both  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
Christian  life  are  summed  up  in  this  :  "  revealed  by 
God." — Luther :  We  cannot  instruct  the  heart. — GOQ 
alone  is  its  Teacher. — He  that  knoweth  the  Son  know- 
eth  the  Father  also,  and  vice  versa. 

[Augustine  :  Tu  nosfecisti  ad  Te,  et  cor  nostrum 
inquietum  est  donee  rcguiescat  in  Te.  This  i'amoua 
sentence  from  the  Confessions  may  also  be  so  modi 
fied  :  Man  is  made  for  Christ,  and  his  heart  is  with 
out  rest,  until  it  rest  in  Him. — Christ's  invitation 
welcomes  us  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  that 
original  and  proper  home  of  the  heart. — Comp.  also 
the  practical  remarks  of  Matthew  Henry,  which  aro 
very  rich,  but  too  extensive  to  be  transferred  here. — 
P.  S.] 


O.  CHRIST  MANIFESTS  HIS  ROYAL  DIGNITY  BY  PROVING  HIMSELF  LORD  OF  THE 
SABBATH,  LORD  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  CONQUEROR  AND  RULER  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
SATAN,  THE  FUTURE  JUDGE  OF  HIS  OPPONENTS,  AND  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE 
KINGDOM  OF  LOVE,  OR  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

CONTESTS: — The  two  Sabbath-day  discussions  in  Galilee.  Project  against  the  life  of  the  Lord,  and  His  consequent  retire 
ment,  to  which  many  of  the  people  follow  Him.  Healing  of  the  demoniac  who  was  blind  and  dumb,  and  accusation 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  Jesus  was  in  league  with  the  devil.  Beply  about  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  Hostile 
demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven.  Jesus  rejoins  by  pointing  to  thu  sign  of  Jonas,  and  by  warning  against  the  demoniac 
possession  with  which  the  synagogue  was  threatened.  Even  the  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus  now  become  afraid, — 
the  Lord  taking  occasion  from  this  to  refer  to  His  spiritual  and  royal  generation.  In  all  these  great  conflicts,  Christ 
manifests  Himself  as  sovereign,  higher  than  the  temple  and  the  Sabbath,  King  of  Ills  poor  people,  Conqueror  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan— as  having  consecrated  Himself  unto  death  in  the  anticipation  of  the  glory  to  come,  and  as  foretelling 
the  judgments  that  were  to  befall  Israel,  as  Preacher  of  repentance  to  Mary  and  her  sons,  and  as  Founder  of  the  holy 
kingdom  of  love,  far  above  all  worldly  apprehensions  or  measures  of  prudence. 


1.  The  twofold  offence  connected  with  the  Sabbath  ;  or,  the  Lord  of  tlte  Temple  and  of  the  Sabbath. 

CH.  XII.  1-14. 

(Comp.  Mark  ii.  23-28 ;  Luke  vi.  1-5.) 

1          At   that  time  Jesus  went  on  the  sabbath  day  [sabbath]  through  the  corn   [grain* 
fields]  ; '  and  his  disciples  were  a  hungered  [were  hungry,  or  hungered],8  and  began  tc 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


2  pluck  the  ears  of  corn  [ears  of  grain],  and  to  eat.     But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  the/ 
said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  upon  the  sabbath 

3  day  [sabbath].     But  he  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read  what  David  did,  when  h* 

4  was  a  hungered  [was  hungry,  or  hungered],  and  they  that  were  with  him ;  How  he  en 
tered    into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  eat  the  shewbread  [the  sacred  bread  of  the  altar], 
which  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither  [nor]  for  them  which  were  with  him,  but 

5  only  for  the  priests?     Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,  how  that  on  the  sabbath  daya 

6  the  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath,  and  are  blameless?     But  I  say  unto  you, 

7  That  in  this  place  [here]  is  one  greater  [a  greater]  3  than  the  temple.     But  if  ye  had 
known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  con- 

8  demned  the  guiltless  [blameless].     For  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even4  of  the  sabbatt, 
day  [sabbath]. 

(Comp.  Mark  iii.  1-6;  Luke  vi.  6-11.) 

9,  10  And  when  he  was  departed  thence,  he  went  into  their  synagogue:  And,  behold, 
there  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand5  withered.     And  they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  it 

11  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days  [sabbath]?  that  they  might  accuse  him.     And  he 
said  unto  them,  What  man  shall  there  be  among  you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if 
it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  sabbath  day  [sabbath],  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift  it 

12  out?     How  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep ?     Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do 

13  well  on  the  sabbath  days   [sabbath].     Then  saith  he  to  the  man,  Stretch  forth  thine 

14  hand.     And  he  stretched  it  forth;  and  it  was  restored  whole,  like  as  the  other.     Then 
the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  held  a  council  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him. 


1  Ver.  1.. — [Latifre:  Getreidffeld ;  Luther:  Snat;  van  Ess:  S^at/eld.     The  Greek  TO  mropiua  from  mrfipta  means 
M*j>n  fields,  <rriiin-fi\'Mij,  coi-n-Jields.    In  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  ii.  23  and  Luke  vi.  1,  the  word  is  translated  in  the  E. 
V.:  corr-fifl<l».-i\  S.1 

2  Ver.  1.— [Comp.  IT.  2,  and  the  crit.  note  p.  80.] 

3  Ver.  6.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  K.,  M.,  etc.,  [also  Cod.  Sinaittcus]  read  the  neuter  fitl^ov,  which  is  therefore  better  authen 
ticated  than  the  received  reading  nfifav.    [Lange  translates:  ein  ffoheres  tils  der  Temp  el  iat  hier— something  higher,  or 
a  greater  tiling,  than  the  temple  is  here.    Alford  and  Wordsworth  also  read  fu?£bi>,  which  sustains  the  parallel  better. 
Comp.  ii.  19.— P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  8.— The  KU'I  (even)  before  rov  ffaB&aTov  is  wanting  in  the  best  authorities  [also  in  Cod.  Sinait.],  and  seema 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  parallel  passages  of  Mark  and  Luke. 

*  Ver.  10.— The  words  of  the  text,  rec.:  ?\v.  rriv  before  Xe<Pa  »rc  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  etc.,  [Cod.  Sinait),  and  henc« 
doubtful. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Cltronological  Order.— The  journey  of  Christ 
through  the  cities  of  Galilee — during  which  He  had 
sent  forth  His  disciples  as  Apostles,  and  received  the 
embassy  of  the  Baptist — had  closed  with  His  appear 
ance  in  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  of  Puriin  in  the 
year  782  (John  v.).  The  cure  which  He  performed 
on  the  Sabbath-day  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  led  the 
Sanhedrim  to  determine  upon  His  death.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  His 
public  ministry,  -when  the  enthusiastic  reception  He 
had  at  first  met  gave  place  to  continuous  persecu 
tions.  Henceforth  His  journeys  resembled  almost  a 
perpetual  flight.  From  the  festival  of  Purim,  Jesus 
retired  into  Galilee  (John  vi.  1).  When  in  the  vicin 
ity  of  Tiberias,  He  learned  that  the  Baptist  had  in 
the  interval  been  executed  (comp.  John  vi.  1-21  with 
Matt.  xiv. ;  also  Mark  vi  14-66 ;  Luke  ix.  7-17). 
The  Apostles  now  returned  from  their  embassy. 
Jesus  withdrew  from  the  overtures  of  Herod  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  First  miraculous  feeding. 
Jesus  walking  on  the  sea.  The  manna  from  heaven, 
John  vi.  22-71.  The  Easter  festival  of  the  year  of 
the  persecution  (John  vi.  4).  During  this  feast,  Je- 
eus  probably  came  to  Bethany,  but  not  to  Jerusalem 
(see  Luke  x.  38).  Immediately  after  that,  the  events 
occurred  which  are  rekted  in  the  text.  The  charge, 
that  Jesus  desecrated  the  Sabbath,  followed  Him 


from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  whither  the  Sanhedrim 
and  the  synagogue  sent  their  spies. 

Ver.  1.  On  the  sabbath. — Luke  designates  this 
sabbath  by  the  term  $evrep6ir p&rov.  The  ex 
pression  probably  refers  to  the  first  sabbath  of  the 
second  festive  cycle  in  the  Jewish  year.  It  was 
probably  the  first  sabbath  after  the  Passover  of  the 
year  782. 

And  began  to  pluck  ears  of  grain. — Tho 
plucking  of  ears  of  grain  was  in  itself  no  crime. 
According  to  Deut.  xxiii.  25,  it  was  allowed  when 
prompted  by  the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  same 
custom  still  prevails  in  Palestine.  Robinson,  i.  493, 
499. — But  the  Pharisees  fastened  upon  the  circum 
stance  that  this  was  done  on  the  sabbath,  in  order  to 
charge  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  against  their 
Master,  as  a  breach  of  the  fourth  commandment 
They  had  evidently  received  their  instructions  fronc 
Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  had  healed  the  sick  man  at 
the  pool  of  Bethesda.  His  death  had  been  determin 
ed  upon;  and  these  Pharisees  only  acted  as  over- 
zealous  spies.  Whenever  the  disciples  commenced 
to  pluck  ears  of  grain  (fip£avro),  they  immediately 
brought  forward  their  charge.  "  Traditionalism  ap 
plied  the  law  of  sabbath-observance  to  all  harvest 
work,  among  which  plucking  of  ears  of  grain  was 
also  included.  Maimonides,  Shabb.  8 ;  Lightfoot, 
and  Schottgen."  Meyer.  The  only  exception  wa§ 
in  the  case  of  famine. 

Ver.  3.  Have  ye  not  read  ?     1  Sam.  ixi. 


CHAP.  XII.  1-14. 
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Vcr.  4.  Ho  entered  into  the  house  of  Qod 
— i.  e.,  into  the  tabernacle  at  Nob.— The  tweb 
loaves  of  show-bread,  C^cn  nnb  t  were  not  ii 
tended  us  an  oH'eriiur  Ki  Jfliovali,  Imt  symboli/ed  ill 
communion  of  Jehovah  with  the  priesthood.  A< 
sordinfrly,  like  the  1'assover  lain)),  they  were  a  tvp 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  candlestick  in  the  tempi 
uymholi/.ed  the  liidit  which  Jehovah  shed  on 
through  His  chosen  instruments;  the  altar  of  in 
cense,  prayer,  by  which  men  dedicated  them-,  l\es  t 
Jehovah;  the  golden  table  with  the  shew-bread,  th 
communion  and  fellowship  of  God  with  man.  Th 
basis  of  all  these  symbolical  ordinances  was  the  alta 
of  sacrifice  in  the  court,  and  the  sprinkling  with  bloo< 
in  the  temple.  The  shew-bread  was  changed  ever 
week,  and  that  which  was  removed  from  the  tempi 
given  to  the  priests.  David  was  the  great  model  ol 
Jewish  piety;  and  yet  he  went  into  the  house  ol 
God,  contrary  to  the  commandment,  and  ate  of  th 
consecrated  bread. 

Ver.  5.  The  priests  in  the  temple  profane 
the  sabbath,  Num.  xxviii.  9 ; — i.  e.,  break  the  out 
ward  and  general  regulations  for  the  sabbath. — Not 
merely :  "  consistently  with  your  traditions  "  (Meyer) 
This  would  apply  merely  to  the  expression,  to  break 
or  profane.  The  conditional  character  of  the  sab 
bade  law  appeared  from  this,  that  the  enjoyment  of 
the  sabbath  by  the  people  depended  on  the  regular 
functions  of  the  sacred  priesthood  on  that  day.  The 
first  instance  adduced  required  to  be  supplemented. 
It  only  confirmed  the  lawfulness  of  similar  conduct 
in  case  of  famine,  but  not  that  of  doing  something 
on  the  sabbath  which  resembled  labor.  The  latter 
is  vindicated  by  the  second  example. 

Ver.  6.  A  greater  (a  greater  thing,  Ms^C 
stronger  than  ju«  »' C""*)  than  the  temple  is  here! 
— Comp.  John  ii.  19.  The  reasoning  is  as  follows : 
The  necessary  duties  of  the  temple-service  authorize 
the  servants  of  the  temple,  the  priests,  to  break  the 
order  of  the  sabbath  [according  to  your  false  under 
standing  of  sabbath  profanation] ;  how  much  more 
can  He,  who  is  the  real  temple  of  God  on  earth,  far 
elevated  above  the  symbolical  temple,  authorize  His 
disciples  to  break  the  order  of  the  sabbath  [as  ye 
call  it],  in  case  of  necessity.  A  conclusion  a  tninori 
ad  majus.  The  whole  deportment  of  the  disciples 
was  a  continuous  service  in  the  temple. 

Ver.  7.  But  if  ye  had  known. — Having  de 
fended  Himself  against  their  attacks,  He  now  turns 
round  upon  His  opponents.  Once  more  He  recalls 
to  their  minds  the  passage  in  Hosea  vi.  6  ;  this  time 
applying  it  to  them  individually.  Had  they  not  just 
insisted  upon  sacrifice,  instead  of  that  mercy  which 
those  who  were  an  hungered  might  claim  at  their 
hands  ? 

Ver.  8.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord. — The 
emphasis  rests  on  the  word  Lord,  which  according 
ly  is  placed  first  in  the  original.  •)•  The  yap  confirms 
the  judgment,  that  the  disciples  were  blameless.  The 
Son  of  Han  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.— As  being  Him- 
Belf  the  Divine  Rest  and  the  Divine  Celebration^  He 
is  both  the  principle  and  the  object  of  the  sabbath ;  He 

*  [Comp.  also  ir\f7ov  'loifS  and  it\t!ov  2oAo,uii/os 
tech.  xii  41,4-i— P.  8.] 

t  [In  German  the  exact  order  of  the  Greek:  xvpiot  yap 
ftTTi  -nn>  naPQaTov  u  vibs  TOW  avB^uirov,  can  be  rctain- 
»d.  as  in  Lanire's  version:  Dmn  Hc.rr  lies  Salbats  igt  der 
JTM«*0n«ata.-P.  9.] 

JltriTi.i.:  <li,  ft.  f.-i'Hiiiche  Gottexruhr,  Gotte-ifcici;  tin, 
personal  embodiment  or  incarnation  of  the  rest  and  worship 


recta  in  Cod,  and  Cod  i;i  Him;  hence  He  is  the  Me 
diator  of  proper  sabbath-obsej-vanee,  and  thu  Inter 
preter  of  the  sabbath  law.  Mvn  ih.-  .Je<vs  admitted 
tli.it  the  authority  of  tin-  Messiah  was  irn  : 

that  of  the  laws  of  the  sabbath.  (Herthold,  Chrislol. 
p.  162  sq.)  As  the  opponents  of  the  Lord  now  di 
rectly  attacked  His  Messianic  dignity,  He  was  con- 
strained  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  They 
could  not  but  understand  the  expression,  '• 
Man"  in  this  connection,  as  referring  to  tlia  Me*- 
siah.  Still,  it  was  not  His  last  and  official  confes 
sion.  Hence  the  Pharisees  soon  afterward  tempted 
Him,  asking  a  sign  from  heaven.  The  cxpiv-.-ion, 
"  Son  of  Man"  then,  refers  not  to  the  general  right 
of  man  in  connection  with  the  sabbath  (Grotius,  Cle- 
ricus,  etc.).  Still,  it  is  peculiarly  suitable  in  this 
connection,  especially  when  taken  along  with  the  in 
troductory  remark  recorded  by  Mark :  for  (he  sab- 
bath  has  been  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  sab 
bath.* 

[ALFORD  :  "  Since  the  sabbath  was  an  ordinance 
instituted  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  man, — the  Son 
of  Man,  who  has  taken  upon  Him  full  and  complete 
Manhood,  the  great  representative  and  Head  of  hu 
manity,  has  this  institution  under  His  own  power." 
WORDSWORTH  :  "  He  calls  Himself  the  Lord  of  the 
sabbath — a  prophetic  intimation  cleared  up  by  the 
event,  that  the  law  of  the  sabbath  would  be  changed, 
as  it  has  now  been  under  the  gospel,  not  by  any  al 
teration  in  the  proportion  of  time  due  to  God,  but  in 
;he  position  of  the  day ;  by  the  transfer  of  it  from 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first,  in  memory 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  Man."  D.  BROWN  : 
'  In  what  sense  now  is  the  Son  of  Man  Lord  of  the 
sabbath-day  ?  Not  surely  to  abolish  it — that  surely 
were  a  strange  lordship,  especially  just  after  saying 
;hat  it  was  made  or  instituted  (tylrtro)  for  MAN — 
>ut  to  own  it,  to  interpret  it,  to  preside  over  it,  and 
o  ennoble  it,  by  merging  it  in  'the  Lord's  Day' 
Rev.  i.  10),  breathing  into  it  an  air  of  liberty  and 
ove  necessarily  unknown  before,  and  thus  making  it 
he  nearest  resemblance  to  the  eternal  sabbathisrn  " 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  9.  And  when  He  had  departed  thence. 
— Luke  relates  that  He  had  come  into  the  synagogue 
n  another  sabbath,  probably  on  that  which  followed 
his  event.     Meyer  interprets  the  Meraflaj  tKti- 
&s  meaning,  on  the  same  sabbath,  and  insists 
hat  there  is  a  divergence  between  the  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.     We  only  see  an  absence  of  de- 
ails  in  Matthew,  while  all  the  circumstances  warrant 
'n  supposing  that  this  Evangelist  also  meant  the 
ollowing  sabbath.     This  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
mention  of  the  change  of  place,  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
nd  by  the  circumstance,  that  Matthew  relates  how 
icy  had  laid  a  regular  plan  to  entrap  Him. 

Into  their  synagogue.— i.  e.,  the  synagogue  of 
icse  very  opponents.  The  place  in  Galilee  a 
ot  mentioned ;  but  from  the  manifest  authority  of 

*  [Mark  ii.  27.  A  great  principle  which  must  regulate 
whole  Mbbath  question,  and  settles  both  the  permanent 
ecessity  of  the  sabbath  for  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  • 
f  man.  and  the  true  Christian  freedom  in  its  observance, 
o  the  family  is  made  for  man,  i.  e.,  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
nd  therefore  a  most  benevolent  institution,  a  gracious  gift 
*  Qod.  Government  is  mado  for  man,  i.  f.,  it  is  not  an  end, 
ta  necessary  and  indispensable  means  for  the  protection, 
velopment,  well-bfinj;  and  happiness  of  man.  If  the 
leans  b«  turned  into  an  ond,  the  benefit  is  lost  I  hav« 
'ven  tny  views  on  the  sabbath-question  and  the  merits  of 
;<•  A  n-lu- American  theory  and  practice  as  compared  with 
10  Continental  European,  in  a  little  book  published  by  U  • 
in.  Tract  Society,  ^ew  York,  l3«.-P.  S.J 
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His  antagonists,  we  infer  that  it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  cities.  From  Mark  ii.  6,  we  might 
suppose  that  it  had  been  Tiberias,  as  the  Herodian 
court-party  appeared  at  tne  time  among  His  oppo- 
aents.  But  we  do  not  read  that  Jesus  had  at  any 
period  been  at  Tiberias.  Meyer  suggests  that  the 
scene  is  laid  at  Capernaum. 

Ver.  10.  A  man  with  a  withered  hand.— 
Comp.  1  Kings  xiii.  4.  Probably  it  was  not  merely 
paralyzed  in  its  sinews,  but  dried  up  and  shrivelled. 
Comp.  Mark  and  Luke.  This  person  appears  to  have 
been  an  involuntary  and  unsuspecting  instrument  of 
their  malice.  He  is  introduced  by  the  Evangelist  in 
the  words  K  a.  I  I  $  u  v .  "  According  to  traditionalism, 
healing  was  prohibited  on  the  sabbath,  excepting  in 
cases  where  life  was  in  danger."  Meyer,  referring 
to  Wetstein  and  Schiittgen  in  loc.  But  it  is  improb 
able  that  this  tradition  was  already  settled  at  that 
time.  The  instance  adduced  by  Christ,  "  What  man 
shall  there  be  among  you  ?  "  etc.,  speaks  against  it. 
For  later  traditions  also  laid  down  the  ordinance, 
that  if  a  beast  fell  on  the  sabbath  into  a  pit,  or  re 
servoir  for  water,  it  was  only  lawful  to  give  it  neces 
sary  food,  or  straw  to  lie  upon,  [or  to  lay  planks]  by 
which  it  might  perhaps  also  be  enabled  to  come  out 
of  the  pit.  (Maimon.  in  Shabbath.  Sepp,  Life  of 
Christ,  ii.  333.) — Jerome  quotes  from  the  Gospel  of 
the  Nazarenes,  to  the  effect  that  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  had  been  a  stonecutter,  who  entreat 
ed  Jesus  to  heal  him,  that  he  might  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  beg  his  bread. 

Is  it  lawful  ?— Properly,  if  it  is  lawful ;  although 
the  f  I  in  the  New  Testament  und  in  the  Sept.  fre 
quently  follows  upon  direct  queries.  Still,  it  indi 
cates  doubt  or  temptation.  Meyer  supplements  men 
tally,  "  I  should  like  to  know  whether."  The  mean 
ing  of  the  e  I  would  be  still  stronger,  if,  while  anx 
ious  to  induce  the  Lord  to  heal  the  man,  they  had 
left  Him  to  draw  the  formal  inference.  If  it  is 
lawful  then — (here  stands  the  poor  man).  Mark 
and  Luke  relate  how  the  Pharisees  lay  in  wait  for 
Him. 

That  they  might  accuse  Him.— Viz.,  before 
the  local  tribunal  of  the  synagogue  (ch.  v.  21), 
where,  as  appears  from  the  context,  they  were  the 
judges.  But  they  expected  not  merely  an  answer 
which  would  ejnable  them  to  accuse  Him  of  teaching 
a  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  but  also  an  outward  act, 
which  they  might  charge  against  Him  as  an  actual 
breach  of  the  fourth  commandment. 

Ver.  11.  What  man  is  there  among  you  ? — 
The  construction  as  in  Matt.  vii.  9.  Luke  introduces 
this  on  another  occasion  in  xiii.  15,  and  xiv.  5. 

Ver.  13.  And  he  stretched  it  forth.— By  this 
act  the  restored  man  defied  the  authority  of  the  Phar 
isees,  and  acknowledged  that  of  Christ.  Hence  it  was 
a  signal  manifestation  of  faith,  even  as  the  cure,  hi 
the  midst  of  such  contradiction,  was  an  instance  of 
special  power.  To  stretch  forth  his  hand,  was  to 
have  it  restored. 

Ver.  14.  And  held  a  council.— A  formal  here 
sy-suit  was  to  be  immediately  instituted.  According 
to  Mark,  they  combined  for  this  purpose  with  the 
Herodiau  court-party,  which  had  probably  been  of 
fended  by  the  recent  refusal  of  Jesus  to  meet  Herod, 
Luke  ix.  9.  Thus  neither  the  clear  arguments  of 
Jesus  had  convinced  them  of  their  error,  nor  His  gra 
cious  manifestation  awakened  in  their  breast  aught 
but  feelings  of  bitterness.  Their  murderous  purpose 
was  still  further  stimulated  by  the  admiration  of  the 
people,  who  followed  Him  hi  larp;e  numbers. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Among  the  offences  which  the  Pharisees  took 
against  the  work  and  teaching  of  the  Lord,  that  of 
breaking  the  sabbath  stood  only  next  in  important 
to  the  unnamed,  yet  chief  stumbliugblock  in  their 
minds,  that  He  would  not  be  a  Messiah  according  to 
their  own  ideas  (John  i.  29  ;  comp.  Matt.  iv. ;  John 
ix.  30,  31 ;  x.  24).  Christ  first  excited  the  attention 
and  suspicion  of  the  Jews  by  His  cleansing  the  tem 
ple  (John  ii.  13).  What  He  had  said  upon  that  oc 
casion  about  breaking  down  the  temple,  they  had 
perverted  and  stored  up  against  Him.  Ilenceforth 
they  were  filled  with  suspicion,  and  narrowly  watch 
ed  Him  (John  iv.  1).  Then  followed  the  offence  con 
nected  with  his  intercourse  with  publicans  (Matt.  ix.). 
This  was  succeeded  by  His  mode  of  treating  their 
ordinances  about  the  sabbath.  His  cure  of  the  im 
potent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  had  decided  them 
against  Him,  when  the  two  events  recorded  in  the 
text  completed  the  excitement.  The  charge  was  in 
the  first  place  brought  against  the  disciples,  and  then 
against  their  Lord.  As  formerly  in  Jerusalem,  so 
now  in  Galilee,  His  death  was  resolved  upon.  The 
scene  recorded  in  Luke  xiii.  17,  which  now  occurred, 
probably  took  place  in  the  country,  and  hence  excit 
ed  less  notice.  This  was  again  followed  by  the  sec 
ond  and  greatest  offence  given  by  Jesus,  when  He 
healed  the  blind  man  at  Jerusalem  during  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (John  ix.) ;  an  offence  which  was  not 
obviated  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  connection  with 
this  miracle,  Jesus  made  use  of  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
on  the  temple-mount. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  their  offence  about 
the  sabbath  formed  the  basis  and  centre  of  all  their 
other  accusations  against  Jesus.  In  view  of  this, 
His  miracles  were  represented  as  resulting  from  fel 
lowship  with  Satan ;  His  claim  to  the  Messiahship, 
as  an  arrogation  of  the  prophetic  office,  and  a  seduc 
tion  of  the  people  ;  and  His  taking  the  name  of  "  Son 
of  God,"  as  blasphemy.  Objections  of  less  weight, 
and  an  interminable  catalogue  of  calumnies,  were 
connected  with  these  charges.  But  the  real  stum- 
blingblock  of  the  Pharisees,  was  that  conflict  between 
the  spirit  and  the  dead  letter,  between  the  gospel 
,nd  traditionalism,  between  salvation  and  unbelief 
righteousness  and  hypocrisy,  and  holiness  and  proud 
self-seeking,  which  Christ  represented  and  embodied, 
— It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  pharisaical  hierarchy 
which  had  charged  the  Lord  with  desecrating  the 
sabbath,  was  obliged  to  hold  a  council  on  the  great 
Easter-sabbath,  to  run  into  the  heathen  and  unclean 
bouse  of  the  Gentile  Pilate,  and  then  to  seal  the 
stone  over  the  tomb  of  Jesus  in  the  unclean  place 
of  a  skull 

2.  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  sabbath  in  the  Church 
,nd  in  believers  ;  and  the  statement,  that  the  sabbath 
is  made  for  man,  is  surely  all  the  more  applicable  to 
the  Lord's  Day.  Viewing  the  fourth  commandment 
as  enjoining  a  day  of  festive  rest,  it  is  as  much  bind 
ing  on  the  Christian  Church  and  on  civil  society  aa 
any  other  of  the  ten  commandments.  But  in  its  true 
meaning,  the  Jewish  sabbath  law  was  a  Divine  law 
of  humanity  and  of  protection  for  man  and  even  for 
aeast  ("  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor 
;hy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  "),  and  prepared  for  the 
Christian  sabbath  in  the  highest  sense;  which  id 
much  more  than  a  law  or  outward  ordinance,  it  is  a 
Divine-human  institution,  a  new  creation  and  a  tifa 
n  the  Spirit.  According  to  this  standard,  we  may  *est 
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our  mode  of  sabbath-observance,  whether  or  not  it  cor 
respond  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  to  the  spiritual 
import  of  His  resurrection-day.  Every  urgent  ne 
cessity  must  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  outward  ordi 
nance;  and  to  discharge  such  duties,  is  to  establish, 
not  to  invalidate,  the  right  observance  of  the  sab 
bath.  Works  of  necessity  are  conditioned  by  com 
passion  and  mercy.  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  sabbath, 
being  Himself  the  personal  sabbath  :  all  that  leads  to 
Him,  an  I  is  done  in  Him,  is  sabbath  observance  ;  all 
that  leads  from  Him,  is  sabbath-breaking.  Therefore 
let  it  be  ours  to  oppose  every  desecration  of  the  sab 
bath,  in  every  form  and  in  every  sense.* 

3.  In  strict  consistency  with  the  view  of  the  Phar 
isees,  who  represented  the  disciples  as  having  done 
what  amounted  to  harvest  labor,  it  might  have  been 
argued,  that  the  priests  were  engaged  on  the  sabbath 
in  the  occupation  of  butchers  and  bakers,  and  this  in 
the  temple  itself.     But  what  should  be  said  of  the 
Christian  minister  who  would  condemn  works  of  ne 
cessity  and  mercy  ?     "  The  sacrificial  services,  and 
the  ceremonial  law  generally,  were  designed  to  be 
subservient  to  the  highest  law  of  love,  1  Sam.  xv.  22 ; 
Psa.  1.  8-14;  li.  17;  Hos.vi.  6;  Matt.  ix.  13."    Ger- 
lach.     Cornp.  also  Isa.  i.  13,  14 ;  Ixvi.  2,  3,  etc. 

4.  Christ  spares  the  representatives  of  traditional- 
Ism  even  while  resisting  them  :  He  heals  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand,  merely  by  His  word,  not  by 
touching  him,  nor  by  taking  hold  of  his  hand. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Traditionalism  denouncing  the  Lord  as  a  heretic : 
1.  The  narrative;  2.  its  eternal  import. — How  the 
spirit  of  traditionalism  perverts  false  worship  into  an 
tagonism  to  genuine  worship. — The  outward  ordi 
nances  of  the  sabbath  perverted  into  antagonism  to 
the  spiritual  principle  of  the  sabbath. — Genuine  sab- 
Dath-observance. — How  does  it  manifest  itself?  1. 
By  the  removal  of  the  sabbath  interruptions  caused 
Dy  misery  and  want ;  2.  in  works  of  mercy  and  com 
passion  ;  3.  by  transforming  the  work  of  the  week 
into  spiritual  labor  and  labor  of  love. — Vers.  1-8  : 
Works  of  necessity. — True  and  spurious  works  of 
necessity. — Vers.  9-14  :  Works  of  love. — True  and 
spurious  works  of  love. — How  the  teaching,  institu 
tions,  and  history  of  the  Old  Testament  themselves 
supply  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  letter,  vers.  1- 
8.— How  the  conduct  of  legal  zealots  testifies  against 
their  traditions,  vers.  9-14. — How  hypocrites  care 
more  for  their  ceremonies  than  for  their  cattle,  and 
more  for  their  cattle  than  for  their  suffering  breth 
ren. — We  are  to  be  compassionate  even  to  animals. — 
Even  animals  should  have  a  share  in  our  festive  days. 
— Christ  victorious  over  His  opponents. — Christ  the 
true  temple. — Christ  the  Lord  of  the  sabbath. — 
Christ  leading  us  to  true  sabbath-observance. — Sab 
bath-breaking  and  desecration  of  the  temple,  as  ap- 

•  [Dr.  J.  P.  Lange,  the  author  of  this  Commentary,  com 
posed  a  beautiful  hymn  on  the  Sabbath  of  which  I  will  quote 
the  lit? i  stanza: 

"  SMltr,  KtiFgtr  Sabbatlttag, 
Wit  ein  hehrer  GlotkeiuMag 
Aut  dem  Dom  der  Sxigkeit 
T.mtdu  durth'i  Gewirr  der  Zeit, 
J)OM  der  Mentek  au,  dem  OeaMt 
Seiner  Werke  turn  GefMe 


Beirut  em'gen  Wetent  komnu 
V*d  t*denke,  WM  ilmfnmnu."- 


pearing  in  the  conduct  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
when  condemning  Him  to  death  for  an  alleged  breach 
of  the  fourth  commandment. — Object  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  object  of  Christian  worship. — To  convert 
these  means  into  the  object,  is  to  destroy  the  object 
itself. — How  self-righteous  traditionalism  hardens  it 
self  amidst  the  most  glorious  manifestations  of  Christ 
— The  Lord's  Day  either  the  most  blessed  season  of 
spiritual  rest,  or  the  most  dreary  workday.  —  The 
Church  either  the  most  blessed  place  of  rest,  or  the 
most  dreary  workhouse. — Explanation  of  the  fourth 
commandment  by  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Lord, 

Starke  : — Vers.  1-8.  Quesnel : — It  is  better  to 
suffer  want  with  Christ  than  to  indulge  in  earthly  lux- 
ury. — The  preservation  of  man  is  more  important 
than  any  outward  ordinance. — Hedinger  :  Let  us  re 
member  the  glorious  liberty  of  Christianity,  which 
should  not  be  readily  surrendered  for  the  yoke  of 
outward  ceremonies,  Col.  ii.  16-20. — It  is  the  com 
mon  practice  of  hypocrites  to  make  of  trifles  a  matter 
of  conscience  and  a  sin,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
are  not  afraid  to  commit  grievous  sins  against  God.— 
Those  who  have  zeal  without  knowledge  must  be  re 
proved  by  the  word  of  God.  —  Works  of  mercy, 
of  necessity,  and  for  the  glory  of  God  are  not 
prohibited  on  the  sabbath  day  ;  but  let  us  take  care 
not  to  make  a  case  of  necessity  where  there  is  none. 

—  Osiander :  Necessity  dispenses  from  observance  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  but  not  from  that  of  the  ten  com 
mandments. — True  sabbath-observance :  rest  of  the 
soul  from  sinful  lusts,  and  dedication  of  the  heart  to 
God. — The  Lord  of  the  temple  must  be  sought  in  the 
temple. — The  real  character  of  all  works  and  pre 
tences  to  piety  should  be  ascertained. — A  diligent  ex 
ercise  of  genuine  love  the  most  acceptable  worship, 
James  i.  27. — Vers.  9-14  :  Persecution  must  not  de 
ter  the  servant  of  God  from  continuing  his  work.— 
Zeisius :  Following  the  example  of  Christ,  we  should 
rejoice  in  frequenting  meetings    for  religious  exer 
cises. — Majus  :  It  is  worse  than  ungodliness  to  go 
into  the  house  of  God  only  in  order  to  spy,  to  lay 
snares,  and  to  find  vent  for  our  malice. —  Cramer: 
The  godly  are  always  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
world ;  but  at  length,  they  invariably  obtain  the  victory. 

—  Osiander :  We  must  do  good  to  our  neighbor,  even 
though  we  should  be  evil  spoken  of  on  that  account  by 
wicked  men. — A  pair  of  strong  working  arms  is  a 
great  blessing  from  God. — Determined  and  wilful  en 
emies  of  the  truth  are  beyond  recovery.— 2  Tim.  iil 
13. 

Lisco  : — The  Pharisees  misunderstood  the  object 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  which  was  to  support  and 
to  strengthen  the  moral  law. — The  Lord  shows  by 
the  example  of  David,  that  not  the  letter,  but  the 
spirit,  of  the  law  was  of  importance. — Our  whole  life 
should  be  a  sabbath  devoted  to  the  Lord,  a  type  of 
the  eternal  sabbath  in  the  world  to  come. 

Heubner :  The  disciples  were  poor  ;  but  they  pre 
ferred  to  suffer  hunger  with  Christ,  rather  than  enjoy 
affluence  without  Him. — Hypocrites  arc  always  the 
most  censorious. — Genuine  love  and  esteem  for  man 
are  the  best  interpreters  of  the  law. 

[Dr.  Brown:— Kovr  miserable  a  thing  is  a  slavis 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  which  usual 
ly,  the  closer  it  is,  occasions  only  a  wider  departur 
from  its  spirit. —  Wordsworth  : — In  the  sabbath  of 
eternity  we  shall  rest  from  evil,  but  doing  good  wilt 
be  our" sabbath  itself.— P.  S.] 
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2.  Royal  administration  of  Christ  among  the  people  in  His  retirement.     CH.  XII.  16—21. 

15  But  when  Jesus  knew  it,  he  withdrew  himself1  from  thence:  and  great  multitudel 

16  [many]2  followed  him,  and  he  healed  them  all;  And  charged  them  that  they  should 

1 7  not    make    him   known :    That   it   might    be    fulfilled 3  which  was  spoken   by  Esaiaa 

18  [Isaiah]    the    prophet,  saying,   "Behold   ray  servant    [son],4  whom    I    have    chosen; 
my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased :   I  will  put  my  Spirit  upon  h!m,  and 

19  he  shall  shew  [announce]  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.     He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry; 

20  neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.     A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break, 

21  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.     And 
in  his  name6  shall  the  Gentiles  trust"  (Isa.  xlii.  1-3). 

1  Ver.  15. — ['ITJCT.  yvovs  avtx<*>(:'n<*ev '•  "Jemts  knowing"  it,  i.  e.  (as  Lange  inserts  in  the  text  in  small  type),  that 
they  sought  to  destroy  His  life,  "withdrew  Himself."—?.  S.] 

9  Ver.  15. — Lachmann,  on  the  authority  of  Coil.  B.  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  omits  o\ Aoi.  The  omission  was  probably 
exegetical,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  exaggeration  in  what  follows.  [Cod.  Sinait.  sustains  Lachmann  and,  like  the  Vatican 
Cod.,  in  Mai's  and  in  Buttmanu's  edition,  reads  simply  iroAAoi.—  P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  17.— [This  is  the  proper  transl.  of  'Ivo.  (or  SITU?)  irATjpcuflj}.  Not:  and  thus  w  as  fulfilled,  as  Webster  and  Wil 
kinson  in  loc.  explain,  which  is  superficial  and  ungramtnatical.  "iva  is  not  to  be  taken  «K/3aTi/ca>s,  but  T* A.i«i? ; 
it  signifies  not  simply  the  result,  but  the  divine  purpose  and  aim.  Comp.  Meyer  on  Matt.  i.  23,  and  Lange  in  the  Exeg. 
note  on  xii.  17.— P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  13. — [The  Lord  (as  also  the  Sept.  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  Isa.  xlii.  1)  uses  the  word  6  woTy  yuou,  not  th« 
more  usual  o  Sov\o  s  pov,  for  the.  Hebrew  "1'H-3  ,  a  significant  change,  which  Dr.  Lange  overlooks,  as  ho  translates: 
tnein  Knecht.  See  Exeg.  note  on  ver.  17,  etc. — P.  S.] 

6  Ver.  21.— [  Text.  rec. :  tv  rtf  ov  opart.  But  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  omit  e'i>,  on 
the  best  critical  authorities.  Meyer:  "  iv  is  an  addition,  as  also  M  In  Euseb.  and  some  minuscule  MSS."  This  is  the  only 
case  in  the  N.  T.  where  l\iri£fiv  is  constructed  with  the  simple  dative,  although  it  is  good  Greek  (comp.  Thucyd.  iii.  97) 
and  signifies  the  cause  and  object  of  hope.  Elsewhere,  as  in  the  LXX,  the  verb  is  constructed  with  eV,  eif,  or  fvi.—P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

General  Survey. — The  reference  of  the  Evangelist 
in  this  section  to  the  more  private  activity  of  the 
Lord,  applies  to  the  whole  period  of  His  retirement 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy.  It 
commenced  at  the  festival  of  Purim,  in  782,  and 
closed  with  His  public  appearance  on  leaving  the  wil 
derness  of  Ephraim,  before  the  Passover  of  783.  In 
the  interval,  He  enjoyed  only  temporary  seasons  of 
rest,  especially  ha  Perasa.  The  following  took  place 
during  this  period:  (1)  The  return  over  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  Gaulonitis,  on  the  occasion  of  His  coming 
to  Galilee  from  the  festival  of  Purim,  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist  (ch. 
xiv);  (2)  a  quiet  journey  through  the  country  during 
the  Easter  festival,  extending  probably  as  far  as  Beth 
any,  and  return  to  Galilee  (chs.  xii.  and  xiii.) ;  (3)  a 
journey  from  Galilee,  through  the  territory  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  the  northern  highlands,  to  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  (ch. 
xv.) ;  (4)  the  return  from  Magdala,  and  over  the  lake, 
to  the  eastern  mountains  ;  (5)  a  secret  journey 
through  Galilee  and  the  country,  terminating  in  His 
eudden  appearance  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Tab 
ernacles,  in  the  year  782  (ch.  xvi. ;  xvil  1-21);  (6) 
the  last  appearance  of  Jesus  at  Capernaum,  and  jour- 
cey  to  Peraea  through  the  country  lying  between 
Samaria  and  Galilee ;  (7)  the  first  stay  of  Jesus  in 
Peraea,  and  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple;  (8)  the  second  stay  in 
I'eraea,  and  going  to  Bethany  to  raise  Lazarus ;  (9) 
the  retirement  of  Jesus  to  the  wilderness  of  Ephraim, 
under  the  ban  of  the  Sanhedrim,  till  the  last  Easter 
festival.  The  statement  of  the  Evangelist  refers  more 
particularly  to  this  period,  although  it  applies,  in  gen 
eral,  to  the  whole  life  of  Jesus. 


Ver.  15.  He  healed  them  all.-—  By  healing  their 
sick,  He  restored  the  people  generally.  Living  con 
nection  between  the  healthy  and  the  diseased. 

Ver.  16.  And  charged  them.  —  This  does  not 
refer  to  their  keeping  the  place  of  His  residence  se 
cret,  but  to  the  duty  of  reserve  in  publishing  His 
deeds  and  dignity  as  the  Messiah.  He  was  desirous 
of  arresting  for  a  tune  an  open  rupture  between  His 
carnal  followers  and  His  enemies. 

•  Ver.  17.  In  order  that  (iW)  it  might  be  ful 
filled,  Isa  xlii.  1.  —  Freely  quoted  from  the  origins. 
Hebrew.  The  expression,  PijrP  IS?,  servant  of  Je 
hovah,  in  the  second  portion  of  the  prophecies  of  Isa 
iah,  must  refer  to  the  Messiah.  As  the  idea  of  a 
personal  Messiah  had  been  clearly  expressed  in  the 
first  portion  of  these  prophecies,  the  hermeueutical 
rule  here  applies,  that  a  biblical  doctrine  can  never 


pass 


from  a  definite  to  a  more  indefinite  form.     The 


interpretation  of  the  Sept.,  applying  the  term  to  Ja 
cob  and  Israel,  only  shows  the  peculiar  Alexandrian 
tendencies  of  the  translators.  Possibly  they  may 
have  been  misled  by  the  expression  in  Isa.  viii.  14, 
although  even  there  the  terms,  Jacob  and  Israel, 
should  be  taken  in  an  ideal  rather  than  a  literal  sense 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  and  Kimchi  apply  the  pas 
sage  to  the  Messiah  (comp.  Isa.  xi.  1  sqq.).  The 
prophecy  reads  as  follows  :  "  Behold  My  servant, 
whom  I  establish  (place  firmly)  ;  Mine  Elect,  in  whom 
My  soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  My  Spirit  upon  Him  ; 
judgment  to  the  nations  (Gentiles)  shall  He  bring. 
He  shall  not  cry,  nor  be  loud  (lift  up  the  voice,  strain)- 
and  He  shall  not  cause  His  voice  to  be  heard  outside 
(in  the  street,  outside  the  camp).  A  bruised  reed 
shall  He  not  break,  and  the  dimly-burning  flax  shall 
He  not  quench  :  according  to  truth  (unto  truth)  shall 
He  manifest  (bring  forth,  complete)  judgment.  He 
shall  not  keep  back  (being  wearied)  nor  (prematurely) 
break  through  (V  3T)  ,  transitive),  till  He  have  planted 
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judgment  on  the  earth  :  and  the  isles  (the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth)  shall  wait  for  His  law." — This 
prophecy,  then,  is  a  verbal  prediction  hi  the  strictest 
Bense.* 

Ver.  18.  Judgment.— Decisive  final  judgment, 
John  iii.  30.— To  the  Gentiles.— The  multitudes 
which  follow  the  Lord,  in  disregard  of  the  condemna 
tion  of  the  Pharisees,  were  an  emblem  of  the  (Jen- 
tiles.  [Alford  :  "  In  these  words  the  majesty  of  His 
future  glory  as  the  Judge  is  contrasted  with  the  meek 
ness  to  be  spoken  of :  '  And  yet  He  shall  not  bruise.' " 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  20.  A  bruised  reed  and  smoking  flax.— 
An  emblem  of  the  people  bowed  and  broken  under 
the  load  of  traditionalism. f  The  poor  people  (or,  in 
general,  the  poor  in  spirit,  are  not  to  inherit  death, 
despair,  and  perdition  in  judgment,  but)  are  to  re 
ceive  from  the  Lord,  both  spiritually  and  physically, 
a  new  life. 

Till  He  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory 
[f/c/SaA??  fir  PIKOJ  TTJJ/  Kpiiriv,  exire  jusserit,  cause  it  to 
issue  iii  victory,  so  that  no  further  conflict  will  re 
main]. — An  abbreviation  and  paraphrase  of  Isa  xlii.  3 
(mw<b  ,  etc.)  and  4  (O^—iS ,  etc.).  The  judgment 
is  to  be  transformed  into  a  victory  of  truth,  or  into 
an  absolute  victory.  This  was  implied  in  the  expres 
sions  used  by  the  prophet,  but  is  brought  out  more 
distinctly  in  the  text  of  the  Evangelist.  The  word 
^  K  &  d  \  r>  (comp.  ix.  38)  indicates  great  power,  over 
coming  all  resistance. 

Ver.  21.  In  His  name.  — In  the  original, 
1'rni'rb .  The  Sept.  renders  it  as  in  Matthew,  substi 
tuting  name  for  law.\  The  name  of  the  Messiah  im 
plies  the  principle,  the  summary  of  His  doctrine. 
Meyer :  "  The  Gentiles  will  trust,  on  the  ground  of 
what  His  name  as  the  Messiah  implies."  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  use  of  the  dative,  rt?  oi/6/j.ari. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  breach  between  the  Messiah  and  His  peo 
ple  widens.  The  King  is  rejected,  and  His  sufferings 
approach  a  crisis.  This  implied,  at  the  same  tune, 

*  [Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  quotation,  ver.  17-21,  a  re 
markable  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit, 
speaking  by  the  evangelists,  deals  with  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Test,  in  order  to  interpret  them.  *I  v  a.  (or  OTTOJS)  icK-t\- 
pwOil  ro  b-r\6(V,  Is  the  form  used  by  the  evangelists  when 
this  "process  of  divine  exposition  is  performed.  It  is  the  title 
of  an  evangelical  targuin  or  paraphrase.  For  the  Hebrew 
vny ,  my  servant,  the  Lord  does  not  say  (,  5  o  0  A  „  s  /j.ov, 
tny sen-ant  (as  the  Septuagint  usually  translates,  though 
not  in  this  passage),  but  6  TraTs  /uou,  which  admits  of  a 
double  sense,  servant  and  son  (comp.  Acts  iii.  13,  26;  iv.  27, 
80),  and  suggests  the  union  of  the  obedience  of  the  servant 
and  the  dearness  of  the  son  In  the  person  of  Christ.  In  a 
similar  way  Wordsworth  explains  the  other  modifications  of 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  here  quoted. — P.  8.] 

t[A  proverbial  expression  for,  "  Ho  will  not  crush  the 
contrite  heart,  nor  extinguish  the  slightest  spark  of  repentant 
feeling  in  the  sinner."  Alford.— P.  8.] 

J  [The  LXX  renders :  ^  v  I  r<?  op^uari,  Matthew,  ac- 
eording  to  the  true  reading:  T<?  OVO/UOTI,  without  preposi 
tion.  Both  followed  another  Hebrew  reading:  IBCb  for 

Ir.-inb  .-P.  8.] 


a  breach  between  the  enemies  and  the  adherents  of 
Jesus  in  Israel,  which  in  turn  typified  that  which 
wouM  ensue  between  unbelieving  "is rut  1  and  the  b&- 
lieving  (lentilcs. 

2.  On  this  occasion,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
Jesus  was  to  administer  Uis  kingly  office  appeared 
more  clearly  than  ever  before.     lie  might  now  have 
ni;i!iife-!ed  Himself  as  Judge,  broken   the   bruised 
reed  and  quenched  the  smoking  llax.     But,  instead 
of  that,  He  retired,  and  adopted  a  more  private  mode 
of  working,  in  anticipation  of  His  full  and  final  suf 
ferings.     Accordingly,  the  Evangelist  most  aptly  ap 
plies  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  to  this  period  of  retire 
ment;  because,  while  characteristic  of  the  activity 
of  Jesus  generally,  it  referred  specially  to  this  year 
of  persecution. 

3.  Christ  fled  for  His  enemies,  while  He  retired 
from  them.     His  was  not  the  flight  of  fear.     He  al 
ways  addressed  Himself  only  to  those  who  were  sus 
ceptible — i.  e.,  to  those  who  labored  and  were  heavy 
laden — not  to  judge,  but  to  save  them. — The  time  for 
His  final  sufferings  had  not  yet  come ;  there  was  stil 
ample  room  for  active  work,  although  of  a  more  pri 
vate  character.     On  this  ground  He  now  retired,  and 
dwelt  chiefly  with  the  poor  people,  among  whom 
also  He  displayed  the  greatest  number  of  His  mirac 
ulous  deliverances. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Christ's  retirement  from  His  enemies  a  solemn 
sign, — 1.  not  of  fear  or  weakness;  but,  2.  of  power, 
of  wisdom,  of  compassion,  and  of  judgment. — The 
Lord  can  never  want  a  Church. — Jesus  ;  or,  perfect 
patience  amid  an  impatient  world. — The  patience  and 
meekness  of  Jesus  as  predicted  by  the  prophets. — 
Christ  the  Elect  of  God.— Christ  the  Root  of  the 
elect. — Patience,  endurance,  and  perseverance,  the 
evidence  of  election. — The  Elect  the  servant  of  God. 
— God's  beloved  Son  His  perfect  Servant.  1.  As 
Servant,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  2.  as  Son,  the 
ground  and  object  of  the  world's  redemption. — Christ 
the  true  Friend  of  the  people. — Jesus  the  Saviour  of 
nations. — The  patience  and  meekness  of  Christ  over 
coming  th.e  world. 

Starke  : —  Quesnel :  It  is  good  sometimes  to  re 
main  concealed  with  Christ,  whether  it  be  from  hu 
mility  or  from  necessity. — Jesus  Christ  above  all  the 
Servant  of  God,  and  alone  worthy  to  serve  Him. — 
Oh,  how  lovable  is  meekness  in  the  servants  of  Christ ! 
He  who  loves  strife  and  debate  cannot  be  His. — Zei' 
siits :  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  Phil.  ii.  7,  8. — 
Let  our  courage  never  fail,  truth  must  prevail. — 
Christ  the  hope,  not  only  of  Israel,  but  of  the  Gen 
tiles. 

Gossntr  : — It  is  characteristic  of  the  Lord  that 
He  quietly  proceeded  on  His  way  and  accomplished 
His  work  without  noise  and  commotion.  Many  seem 
to  do  a  great  deal  and  yet  accomplish  nothing. — If 
we  hold  a  smoking  flax  to  the  fire,  it  is  easily  kindled 
again. 

Heubner  : — Where  there  is  even  a  germ  of  good, 
there  is  still  hope. — The  bruised  reed :  a  soul  bowed 
down  under  a  sense  of  sin. — Smoking  flax :  a  soul 
hi  which  a  spark  of  the  Divine  life  is  still  left. 
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8.  Miraculous  healing  of  a  demoniac,  blind  and  dumb.  Blasphemous  accusation  of  the  Pharisees,  that  Jetvt 
was  in  league  with  Beelzebub  ;  and  reply  of  Christ  about  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holi/  Ghost.  Tht 
Pharisees  seek  a  sign  from  heaven  ;  but  Jesus  promises  them  a  sign  from  the  deep,  and  announces  tht 
impending  spiritual  doom  of  an  apostate  and  unbelieving  race.  CH.  XII.  22-45. 

(Mark  iii.  20-30  ;  Luke  xi  14-26  ;  29-32.) 

22  Then  was  brought  unto  him  one  possessed  with  a  devil,  blind,  and  dumb  :  and  ha 
healed  him,  insomuch  that   [so  that,  wore]  the  blind  and  dumb  1  both  spake  and  saw. 

23  And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  this  [Is  this]  2  the  Son  of  David  ? 

24  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  «Y,  they  said,  This  felloiv  \man\  3  doth  not  cast  out  devils, 

25  but   by   Beelzebub    [BeelzebuZ],  the  prince   of  the   devils.      And    Jesus   knew   theii 
thoughts,  and  said  unto  them,  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desola- 

26  tion;  and  every  city  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand:  And  if  Satan  cast 
[casts]   out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself;  how  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand? 

27  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  [-1]  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out? 

28  therefore  they  shall  be  your  judges.     But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then 

29  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you  [upon  you].4     Or  else,  how  can  one  enter  into  a 
strong  man's5  house,  and  spoil  [take  from  him.  seize  upon  his]  '  his  goods  [instruments, 
o-Kfvrj,  i.  e.,  here  the  demoniacs],  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man  ?    and  then  he  will 

30  spoil    [plunder]    his   house.       He  that   is  not  with  me  is  against  me  ;    and  he   that 

31  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad.     Wherefore  I  say  unto  you,  All  manner  of 
sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men  :  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 

32  Ghost  [of  the  Spirit]  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.     And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  :  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  [Spirit],  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world   [aeon],  neither 

33  in  the  world  [that  which  is]   to  come.     Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his   [its]  fruit 
good;     or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,   and    his    [its]    fruit   corrupt:    for  the  tree  is 

34  known  by  his  \its\  fruit.     O  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good 

35  things?  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.     A  good  man  out 
of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart7  bringeth  [sendeth]   forth  good  things:  and  an  evil 

36  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  [sendeth]  forth  evil  things.     But  I  say  unto  you, 
That  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day 

37  of  judgment.     For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
condemned. 

38  Then  certain  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees  answered   [him],8  saying,  Master, 

39  we  would  see  a  sign  from  thee.     But  he  answered  and  said  unto,  them,  An  evil  and 
adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign  ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it,  but 

40  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  [Jonah  the  prophet]  :  For  as  Jonas  [Jonah]  was  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly  [belly  of  the  great  fish]  ;  so  shall  the  Son  of 

41  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.     The  men  of  Nineveh 
shall  rise  in  [the,  ev  T^]  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it  :  because 
[for]  9  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas  [Jonah]  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than 

42  Jonas  [Jonah]  is  here.     The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it  :  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  [the  ends]  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 

43  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking 

44  rest,  and  findeth  none.     Then  he  saith,  I  will  return  into  my  house  10  from  whence  I 

45  came  out;  and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished.     Then 
goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  himself  [him]  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself, 
and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there  :  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  th    . 
first.     Even  so  shall  it  be  also  unto  this  wicked  generation. 


1  Ver.  22  -1.  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sinatt],  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford]:  T~bv  KoifyAv,  [the  dumb],  2.  L.,  X.,  D.,  Syr.: 
KUfplv  Kal  rv<p\6v,  [dumb  and  blind].  8.  Latter  Codd.,  the  text,  rec.,  Grlesbacb,  Meyer,  [Wordsworth,  Stier  and 
Theile,  etc.]:  -rbv  rv(J>\bt>  Kul  Ku<p6i',  [the  Hind  and  dnmb\  We  supple  that  in  the  second  place  KtaQos  is  used  in  • 
3aore  general  sense,  signifying  stupidity. 

-  Ver.  23.  -[M  rj  T  i  ouro  s  tcmv,  etc.  Lnna:e,  correctly,  according  to  the  Gorman  idiom  :  1st  (loch  fliexrr  nicht  etica  t 
Cc-nant  and  the  revised  version  of  the  A.  B.  Union:  Is  tMc,  etc.  This  is  the  original  rendering  cf  the  English  Version  ia 
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the  editions  of  1011  and  of  1613,  In  this  pn.ssnpe  (though  not  In  John  Iv.  29):  h  thin  the  fan  o/Daridf  But  meat  edition* 
Including  that  of  the.  Am.  B.  Soc.,  road:  7*  NUT  tliix,  etc,  A  change  for  the  worse.  For  H"fir  t  or  H^,  both  In  the  N.  T 
and  In  classic,  I!  rook,  always  implies  Homo  loubt  and  tin'  expectation  or  the  wish  of  a  negative  answer;  while  o  v  in  ques 
tions  looks  to  an  allirmattve  answer.  Wiicr,  (rnimmatH;  Gth  ed.,  p.  453:  fJ.'ft  (u^r  i)  steht  wo  fine  VKKNEIXEXME  Ant- 
vtn-t  fi'i-'n:.-.!/'  ••,  /-..'  .....  r.nr  '.irttt  ifinl,  DOCK  NiciiT?  ....  D/r  Fragewl*  legt  M  immer  aufeiin  •  ii.ynt,  r,-  ,\ntn.,rt  un 
nnd  u-ui-'l,  nickt  ubei-rascht  «<<m,  ic«m  er  tine  uolcfie  erhielte,  John  iv.  83;  viii.  -£L  ;  Mmt.tM.ttf  Jvhnic.W;  vii. 
845,  85."-P.  8.] 


1  Ver  24.—  [FellorD  implies  contempt,  which  Is  not  warranted  by  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ovros, 
•Ither  here  or  in  the  preceding  fWM  Howard  Cro.sby  (The  X.  T.  with  explanatory  Notes  or  Sdioth);  "  Fallow  is  nn  un- 
happy  word  to  introduce  here,  althooffh  it  wiis  not  so  objectionable  when  our  version  was  formed.  There  is  no  word  la 
the  Greek,  the  pronoun  't/iw'  standing  alone.  We  may  soy  '•tfiis  one.'''"  —  P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  23.—  ['Eipdairtv  tfy'  v^as,  which  the  E.  V.,  in  th«  parallel  passage  Luke  xi.  20  renders:  the  kingdom  of  God  it 
corn*  upon  you.    $>6dvtiv  with  the  Classics  means  pra"cenire,to  precede,  anticipate,  overtake,  and  sol  Thess.  iv.  1.1  (E.  V.: 
"shall  not  jireri'iit—/'.  f.,  in  the  old  English  sense  of  prarenire—  them  which  are  asleep11);  but  in  Hellenistic  and  in  mod- 
ern  Greek  it  means  also  pei-renire^  to  come  near,  to  come  upon,  vet  often  with  the  idea  of  surprise,  as  here.     Wesley  and 
Btier:  Is  already  upon  you,  i.  «.,  before  you  looked  for  it.—  P.  8.J 

•  Ver.  29.—  [Lit.:  tht  strong  man's,  rov  trxv/**i  with  reference  to  the  particular  case  In  hand,  but  n«.t:  the  stronf 
one,  viz.  Satan  (Campbell);  for  the  Saviour  draws  an  illustration  from  common  life  to  show  his  relation  to  Satan.—  P.  S.J 

•  Ver.  29.  —  [According  to  the  true  reading  apirdaai,  instead  of  oiopirocrai,  which  occurs  in  the  following  verse.— 
P.  8.] 

T  Ver.  85.  —  The  best  MSS.  [including  Cod.  Slnalt.]  omit  TTJV  x  ap  $  i  as  (of  the  heart),  which  seems  to  bo  an  inter 
pretation. 

•  Ver.  88.—  The  best  MSS.  [also  Cod.  Slnalt.]  add  aln  f  after  avfKpiO-rjirav. 

•  Ver.  41.  —  [As  on  Is  correctly  translated  in  the  parallel  case  vcr.  42:  for  she  came.—  P.  8.] 

10  Ver.  41.—  The  best  authorities  favor  the  emphatic  position  of  into  my  hou»e  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  [Th« 
Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  reads:  til  rbf  oln6v  u.ov  trurTpttyta.  But  this  does  not  do  as  well  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek  and 
German  languages.—  P.  S.] 

—  We  have  already  shown  that  the  term  Beelzebul 
is  equivalent  to,  the  prince  of  the  devils;  hence 
the  latter  expression  (&p  x  o  vr  i  ,  without  an  article) 
serves  as  explanation  of  a  name  invented  by  them, 
probably  with  reference  to  Beelzebub,  the  god  of  th« 
Philistines, 

Ver.  26.  If  Satan  casts  out  Satan.  —  Meyer 
rightly  argues  against  the  rendering,  If  one  Satan 
cast  out  another.  "  There  are  many  demons,  but  Sa 
tan  alone  is  the  chief  of  them."  Hence  the  charge 
implied,  that  Satan  was  represented  both  by  the  de 
mon  who  possessed  the  individual,  and  by  the  demo 
niac  exorcist  ;  or,  that  in  reality  he  cast  himself  out. 
In  the  same  sense  Christ  employs  also  the  simile  of 
a  city  or  a  house  divided  against  itself.  Not  that  He 
denied  that  discord  prevails  in  the  kingdom  of  dark 
ness  ;  but  this  does  not  amount  to  an  absolute  breach, 
or  to  complete  self-negation,  which  would  necessarily 
lead  to  immediate  annihilation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  kingdom  of  Satan  had 
been  of  long  standing,  and  hence  must  possess  a  cer 
tain  measure  of  unity  and  consistency.  The  argu 
mentation  of  Jesus  was  based  on  the  distinction  be 
tween  this  relative  and  an  absolute  division  in  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  not,  as  de  Wette  supposes,  i 
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Chronological  Arrangement. — Luke  relates  these 
addresses  imperfectly,  and  in  another,  but  apparently 
more  correct,  order.  This  section  manifestly  de 
scribes  the  close  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee,  and  the  open  breach  between  the  Lord  and 
the  pharisaical  party  in  that  province,  corresponding 
to  the  conflict  in  Jerusalem,  related  in  chs.  xxi.  and 
xxiii.  Ch.  xiv.  records  a  prior  event ;  and  the  two 
conflicts  in  chs.  xv.  1  and  xvi.  1  form  only  the  con 
clusion  of  the  contest  which  was  now  opening.  After 
the  festival  of  Purim,  the  pharisaical  party  in  Gal- 
flee  had  received  instructions  from  Jerusalem  to  per 
secute  the  Lord.  This  behest  was  obeyed,  though  in 
a  coarser  manner  than  by  the  chiefs  in  Jerusalem. 
The  former  private  accusation,  that  Jesus  was  in 
league  with  Satan  (ch.  ix.  34,  comp.  x.  25),  was  now 
publicly  and  boldly  brought  forward.  "  The  resem 
blance  between  this  occurrence  and  that  recorded  in 
is.  32,  is  not  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  different 
facts  are  mixed  up  (Schncckenburger),  nor  to  a  tra 
ditionary  embellishment  of  one  and  the  same  history 
(Strauss,  de  Wette).  The  two  events  are  in  reality 
different,  though  analogous.  The  former  demoniac 
was  dumb,  while  this  one  is  both  dumb  and  blind ; 
which  latter  circumstance  Luke,  following  a  less  ac 
curate  tradition,  does  not  record."  Meyer. 

Ver.  22.  One  possessed  with  a  devil,  blind 
and  dumb. — Not  blind  and  dumb  by  nature,  but  by 
demoniac  possession.  To  relieve  one  so  fearfully 
under  the  power  of  the  enemy,  was  the  most  difficult 
miracle,  especially  as  the  Pharisees  watched  Him 
with  unbelief  and  in  bitterness  of  heart. 

Ver.  23.  Is  this  the  Son  of  David  ?— The  peo 
ple  were  here  on  the  point  of  openly  proclaiming  Je 
sus  as  the  Son  of  David,  or  the  Messiah.  But  they 
were  prevented  by  the  hierarchical  party,  who  now 
iame  forward  with  their  blasphemous  accusation. 

Ver.  2i.  This  (significantly  put  first) — should  it 
be  this  o<ie  /  Tills  one  does  not  cast  out  devils,  etc.* 

*  [Meyer:  "  M^TI  oSror,  etc.  Question  of  surprise, 
where  the  emphasis  lies  on  ourov :  It  can  hardly  be  that 
this  man.  who  otherwise  has  not  the  appearance  of  the  Mes 
siah,  should  be  TJO  Messiah."—?  S.J 


transferring  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  light  to 
that  of  darkness.  Meyer  is  also  right  in  suggesting, 
that  the  supposition  of  the  Pharisees,  that  Satan 
might  in  this  instance  have  damaged  his  own  cause, 
is  refuted  by  the  constant  antagonism  waged  between 
Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Besides,  it  de 
serves  notice,  that  Christ  here  claimed  to  cast  out, 
not  merely  individual  demons,  but  Satan  himself.* 

*  [We  add  the  remarks  of  TRENCH  (ATote«  on  the  Xirc- 
clefiofour  Lord,  (ith  ed.,  p.  59):  "There  is  at  first  sight  a 
difficulty  in  the  argument  which  our  Savioui  draws  from 
the  oneness  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan— namely,  that  it  seetm 
the  very  idea  of  this  kingdom,  that  it  should  be  an  anarchy, 
blind  rage  and  hate  not  merely  against  God,  but.  each  part 
of  it  warring  against  every  other  part.  And  this  is  most 
deeply  true,  that  hell  is  as  much  in  anng  against  itself  as 
against  heaven;  neither  does  our  Lord  deny  that  in  rexpeci 
o/itef//that  kingdom  is  infinite  contradiction  and  division: 
only  he  asserts  that  in  relation  to  the  kingitnm  of  heaven 
it  Is  one  :  there  is  one  life  in  it  and  one  soul  in  opposition  to 
that.  .lust  as  a  nation  or  kingdom  may  embrace  within  It 
self  infinite,  parties,  divisions,  discords,  Jealousies,  am!  heart- 
burnings:  yet  if  it  is  to  subsist  as  a  nation  at  all,  it  must  not, 
as  regards  other  nation*,  have  lost  its  sense  of  unity ;  wh«« 
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cannot  help  us  in  defining  the  nutter  more  dearly. 
In  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  first  rtiliiiial  (about 
blasphemy)  alone  is  mentioned  ;  in  that  of  Luke,  the 

about  speaking  a  word). 
-.  Neither  in  this  world ;  or,  rather,  in 
•O  aiwr  ovrat,  n?n  c'^r:  A  «(«r 

xsn  rb-"-  **  Light***,  Wetstem, 
and  others.  In  the  first  place,  the  period  before  and 
after  Christ's  " appearing";  then,  secondarily,  the 
contrast  between  the  one  and  the  other  order  of 
things,  as  based  on  the  old  and  the  new  era.  II 
:  be  overlooked  that  His  t'%*^k"J  *hMf* 

:  variation  for  His  future  TKpowio,  and  con 
sequently  that  the  new  aeon,  like  the  kingdom  of  hea- 

!ready  at  hand,  and  unfolding  itself  in  the 
dd,  breaking  through  it  and  gradually  aboBshin-  it. 
Hence  the  Jewish  theology  was  not  wrong  in  dating 
the  new  aeon  from  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  ;  only 
they  were  wrong  in  not  making  a  proper  distinction 
betwevc  the  suffering  and  the  glorified  Messiah. 

Ter.  S3.  Either"  exhibit,^"  present  (in  the  au 
thorized  version,  matt}. — The  term  »  •  i  *  Ir  cannot 
refer  to  "  planting,"  as  we  hare  here  an  allusion  not 
only  to  the  tree  but  also  to  ha  fruh.  It  must  refer 
to  a  mental  act,  or  to  a  representation,  and  alludes 
bare  to  H»*M«» of  the  poets.*  Those  who  blas 
pheme  are  bad  and  self-contradictory  ports.  In  the 
manner,  they  tuateife  and  represent  as  a 

-  tree  (Christ    as  inspired  by  Satan)  that 
which  only  yielied  good  fruit  (casting  out  of  devils  X. 
Hdce,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  declarative  judgment — 
mate  (Theophylact,  Erasmus,  Meyer,  etc.) :  least  of 
all  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  Pharisees  (lliin- 
ater,  Cosiellio,  de  Wette) ;  nor  yet  as  equivalent  to  I 
•B\  or  plant,  regarding  and  Uealhig  these  blasphe-  | 
mies  as  fruits  i  Ewald> ;  but  in  the  sense  of.  to  SVJBMSK,  I 
to  represent  (Grotius,  Fritzsche,  etc.).     The  first  tree  I 
k>  manifestly  intended  as  an  emblem  of  Christ ;  tho  ' 
second,  of  the  Pharisees',  who  manifested  their  inward  ! 
state  by  their  outward   fruit,  or  their  blasphemy.  ! 
For  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit ;  comp.  ch.  ' 
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Ter.  34.  O  brood  of  vipers.— The  terms  in 
which  the  Baptist  had  from  the  outset  addressed  the  ; 
Pharisees  (eh.  iii.  "X  are  now  taken  up  even  by  the  I 
merciful  and  compassionate  Saviour.  The  expression 
•y«r*n,uaTa  «' x i  5 r  «  r  is  closely  allied  with  the 
•fVk>*y  «-a»j»«r.  Poisonous  plants,  and  a  gen- ! 
eration  of  vipers,  were  the  noxious  remnants  of  pre- 
Adamic  times,  and  hence  served  as  allegorical  fig 
ures  of  sauaic  evil  ^  which  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  thorns  and  thistles  consequent  apon  the 
curse  I  Hence  the  first  symbol  of  coming  salvation 
was,  that  the  seed  of  the"  woman  shoaM  bnnse  the 
head  of  the  *rrf**t.— How  can  yet  etc. — The 
fhaBaaf  impossibility  that  a  generation  of  ifriuui 
could  dve  forth  what' was  salutary,  served  as  an  em 
blem  of  ;he  moral  impossibility  of  this  BMtal  genera 
tion  of  ripers  speaking  good  things, 

F-r  .-.:•  .-:  •.:-.:    -'-.;:;---- 
Bat  tMs  abondance  fe  r»«  passive  ;  his 

Witn  this  it  may  b*  wefl  to 


er.  S5.  Out  of  the  i 


Aiiultery,  taken  in  a  spirirua 
the  Old  Testament  idea,  equi 
idolatry:  Isa.  \\m  IT.  Ja 
apostasy  of  the  Pharisees  woo 
an  outward  affiance  with  the 
His  crucifixion. 

There  shall  no  sign  be  pvea  to  it-— Christ 
COMMtfrf  KB  miracles  as  signs.  John  xL  41.  The 
perfect  sign  of  His  Murirtii'ii^  however,  was  Ha 
d^ath  on  the  cross,  and  His  resurrection.  And  M 
the  true  Messiah  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  th*  car. 
nal  counterfeit  which  the  Ptarinuj  bed  drawn  for 
laia»nliai.  so  was  the  true  and  mat  mm  of  A* 
Messiah  the  direct  contrary  to  their  eaiml  and  oa- 
warranted  chaaorftr  a  a%a  fteai 
plies  especiaHy  to  the  solemn  e 
which  His  answer  contained,  The 
a  sign  from  heaven,  to  confirm  aad  to  crown  wha 
success  their  own  corraptTiews  and  state:  the  Lord 
offered  them  a  sign  fitn  the  deep  of  the  reahn  ef 
death,  to  condemn  the*  kypocriocal 


*«*•*•» 


Hence  the  «^m  o/ AM*  ;  i  ^  the  S%B  which  had 
typk*ny  appear^  m  the  hbtory  of  Jonah,  i.L 
Ter.  40.  The  belly  of  the  great  fiah :    rW 

smrDy  mean'a  'ml*  [as  the  E.  T.  translates^  bat 
any  WaHBonmr.  We  suppose  h  was  a  shark  [the 
while  shark,  ~m*tm  Mr3aVaa\alB>  cafcd  ABMB^ 
which  »  faemd  to  thv  day  in 
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a  whale.  Hcubner  relates  an  instance  of  a  sailor  who 
was  swallowed  by  a  shark,  and  yet  preserved*. 

So  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and 
three  nights. — A  round  number  according  to  the 
popular  mode  of  Hebrew  reckoning,  1  Sam.  xxx.  1 2 ; 
although  Christ  lay  only  one  day  and  two  nights  in 
the  grave.* — In  the  heart  of  the  earth. — 1.  In 
the  grave.  So  most  interpreters.  2.  In  hades  (Ter- 
tullian,  Irenseus,  etc.).f  Meyer  pronounces  in  favor 
of  the  interpretation  hades,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  is  analogous  to  tcapota  rrjt  QaKaavris  in  Jonah  ii., 
which  referred  to  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Besides,  in 
Luke  xxiii.  43,  Christ  Himself  had  designated  His 
death  as  a  descent  into  hades  [or  rather  an  entrance 
into  paradise  as  a  part  of  hades]. — But  we  remark, 
first,  that  these  two  things,  the  grave  and  the  realm 
of  the  dead,  cannot  be  disjoined.  Secondly,  that  the 
Lord  frequently  uses  the  term,  "  earth,"  in  reference 
to  the  ancient  hierarchical  and  political  constitution 
of  the  world.  Jonah  was  only  buried  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea ;  Christ  in  that  of  the  ancient  earth  (the 
grave  and  hades),  and  of  the  ancient  world  (its  con 
demnation  and  contumely).  Paulus,  Schleiermacher, 
Neander,  and  others,  apply  the  expression,  "  sign  of 
Jonah  the  prophet,"  to  the  preaching  and  appearance 
of  the  Lord.  But  this  view  requires  no  formal  refu 
tation.  Such  could  scarcely  have  been  designated  as 
;n  any  specific  sense  a  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  ; 
aot  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  it  ignores  the  expla 
nation  furnished  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  itself.  We 
do  not  deny,  however,  that  the  expression  may  con 
tain  some  reference  to  the  universal  mission  of  Jonah, 
which  constituted  him  a  type  of  Christ.  Jonah  was 
unwilling  to  preach  to  the  heathen  Ninevites,  and  was 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is  an  emblem 
of  the  sea  of  nations.  Jesus  designed  His  gospel  for 
all  nations,  and  was  hurled  by  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
Into  the  depth  of  the  earth,  and  into  that  of  their 
theocratic  and  hierarchical  condemnation.  But  Jo 
nah  emerged  once  more  to  preach  repentance  to  the 

*[ST.  JEROME:  "This  is  to  be  explained  by  a  figure  of 
speech  called  synecdoche,  by  which  a  part  is  put  for  the 
whole;  not  that  our  Lord  was  three  whole  days  and  three 
rights  in  the  grave,  but  part  of  Friday,  part  of  Sunday,  and 
the  whole  of  Saturday  were  reckoned  as  three  days." 
MEYER:  "  Jesus  war  nur  eintn  Tag  und  eicci  Ndchte  todt. 
Allein  nach  populdrer  Weise  (vergl.  1  Sam.  awe.  12  sq.) 
eind  die  Theile  des  ersten  und  dritten  Tages  als  game 
Taye  gezahlt,  wozu  die  darzustellende  gegenlildliche 
Athnlichkeit  mit  clem  Schicksal  lies  Jonas  verarilasste." 
ALFOBD  :  *•  If  it  be  necessary  to  make  good  the  three  days 
and  nights,  it  must  be  done  by  having  recourse  to  the  Jewish 
method  of  computing  time.  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  (cited 
by  Lightfoot)  it  is  ^aid  'that  a  day  and  night  together  make 
up  a  r\l*,y  (a  tntx&flfttpotfy  and  that  any  part  of  such  a 
period  is" counted  as  the  whole.'  Sec  G*n.  -si.  13,  20 ;  1  Sam. 
xxx.  12,  13;  2  Chron.  x.  5,  12;  Hos.  vi.  2."  WORDSWORTH  : 
"The  days  of  Christ's  absence  from  His  disciples  were  short 
ened  in  mercy  to  them  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  ful 
filment  of  the  prophecy  (?).— P.  S.] 

t  JSo  also  Theophyliirt,  lidlarmin.  Maldonatr.s,  Olshau- 
Ben,  Kunis  (Lfhre  von  der  J/o/lenfa/irt  Chrixti,  1*42,  p.  54), 
Alford,  "Wordsworth,  while  D.  Brown  and  all  the  American 
commentators  of  Matthew,  A.  Barnes,  J.  A.  Alexander, 
Owen,  "Whedon  (Jacobus1  Notes  I  have  not  at  hand),  under 
stand  the  heart  of  the  earth  to  mean  simply  the  grace.  But 
hades  agrees  better  with  the  parallel  of  the  belly  of  the  sea- 
monster,  than  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  was 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  rather  than  in  the  heart  thereof; 
secondly,  Jonah  himself  calls  the  belly  of  the  sea-monster 
blXttJ  ilia ,  LXX  :  (K  /coiAi'os  o5ou,  "out  of  the  belly  of 
hades'"  (not  hell  as  in  the  E.  V.),  Jon.  ii.  8  (2) ;  and  finally, 
there  should  be  no  more  dispute  now  as  to  Christ's  actual 
descent  into  hades,  see  Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  Acts  ii.  27,  31  (Greek 
text);  Eph.  iv.  9;  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  But  no  doctrinal  state 
ments  concerning  the.  locality  of  hades  can  be  justly  deriv- 
«d  from  such  popular  expressions,  which  must  necessarily 
adapt  themselves  to  our  imperfect  finite  conceptions. — P.  S.] 


Gentiles ;  so  Christ  also  rose  to  preach  the  gospel  t« 
the  nations. — The  circumstance,  that  our  Lord  re 
peats  this  simile  in  Matt.  xvi.  4,  shows  that  He  at 
tached  considerable  importance  to  it. 

Ver.  41.  Shall  rise— i.  e.,  as  witnesses  in  the 
judgment.  "So  clp  in  Job  xvi.  8." — "On, /or/ 
not,  because  [as  in  the  author,  version], — This  judg 
ment  is  that  of  the  Lord. 

Ver.  42.  The  queen  of  the  south— Sis*  1 
Kings  x.,  and  the  article  Sheba  in  Winer's  Heal 
Worterb.  [and  in  Calmet's  Diction,  of  the  H.  Bible 
Taylor's  edit.,  Lond.,  p.  815  sqq.].  Sabsea,  a  district 
in  Arabia  Felix.  Josephus  erroneously  represents 
her  as  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  (Ant.  viii.  5,  5).  Similar 
ly,  modern  Abyssinian  tradition  assigns  to  her  the 
name  of  Maqueda,  and  represents  her  as  a  convert  to 
Judaism,  and  as  having  had  a  son  by  Solomon,  whose 
name  was  Mcnilek.  The  Arabs  mention  her,  under 
the  name  of  Balkis,  among  the  rulers  of  Yemen. 

Ver.  43.  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone 
out  of  a  man. — A  simile  referring  to  the  state  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  with  special  reference  to  the  cast 
ing  out  of  devils,  and  to  the  blasphemy  of  the  Phari 
sees  and  scribes,  which  had  just  taken  place.  The 
man  set  free  from  the  unclean  spirit  is  an  eniblem  of 
the  Jewish  nation  as  under  the  sway  of  Pharisaism. 
Hence  the  healing  represents  the  blessed  and  'gra 
cious  activity  of  Jesus  in  Israel. — The  unclean  spirit 
who  is  c*st  out  walketh  through  dry  desert  places — 
deserts  being  represented  as  the  habitation  of  devils, 
Job  xxx.  3  ;  Bar.  iv.  35  ;  Rev.  xviii.  2  ;  Lev.  xvi.  21. 
The  wilderness,  an  emblem  of  their  dwelling-place  iii 
another  world,  of  their  activity,  of  their  desolation 
and  their  banishment  into  desolation. 

Ver.  44.  He  findeth  the  house  empty, 
swept,  and  garnished.— Not,  as  de  Wette  has  it, 
the  soul  restored,  but  inviting  to  the  unclean  spirit, — 
not  being  inhabited  by  a  good  spirit. 

Ver.  45.  Seven  other  spirits  more  wicked 
than  himself.— This  evidently  refers  to  a  more  full 
possession  by  devils, — i.  e.,  to  a  voluntary  and  dam 
nable  self-surrender  to  Satan  by  a  wicked  life,  or  to 
such  hardening  of  unbelief  as  that  of  which  the  Jew 
ish  hierarchy  and  nation  were  guilty. — And  the  last 
state  is  worse  than  the  first. — Their  former  low 
and  miserable  estate  is  followed  by  moral  guilt,  and 
a  voluntary  surrender  to  the  power  of  evil, — such, 
alas !  as  has  been  manifested  in  the  history  of  Is 
rael. 

From  the  details  of  Christ's  dealing  with  the 
Pharisees,  as  recorded  by  Luke,  we  derive  a  clear 
view  of  His  increasing  earnestness  and  directness  m 
reproving  them.  What  in  the  beginning  He  had  only 
said  to  the  disciples  in  the  first  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  in  His  instruction,  to  the  Apostles,  He  now  pub 
licly  repeated, — partly  in  the  hearing  of  the  Phari 
sees  themselves,  and  partly  hi  presence  of  all  Hia 
professing  disciples. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  "  From  this  and  other  passages  of  Scripture 
(vers.  26-30),  we  learn  that  the  kingdom  of  darkness 
has  also  its  head,  who  serves  as  a  centre  of  connec 
tion,  combining  all  the  isolated  forces  into  common 
resistance  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom." — Lisco.     Set 
ch.  xiii. 

2.  The  position  of  the  Lord  with  reference  to  thfl 
Pharisaical  party  had  now  reached  that  stage  of  de 
cision  wh%n  each  one  must  choose  a  distinct  part 
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This  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  solemn  statement, 
— He  that  is  not  with  Me  (in  this  conflict)  is  against 
Me  (and  hence  on  the  side  of  Satan,  against  whom 
the  conflict  is  waged) ;  and  he  that  gathercth  not  with 
Me  (in  the  harvest)  scattervth  abroad  (is  a  destroyer 
of  God's  harvest). 

3.  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,\ers.  31,  32. 
— For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  must  refer 
to  other  works,  especially  my  Lcben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p. 
825 ;  my  Posit.  Doamatik,  p.  453,  and  the  excgetic- 
al,  dogmatical,  and  ethical  treatise  of  PHIL.  SCHAFF  : 
Die  Sunde  wider  den  He'd.  Geist,  Halle,  1841  (writ- 
ten  with  reference  to  the  dissertations  on  the  same 
subject  by  Grashof,  and  Gurlitt  in  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken  for  1833  and  1834;  Tholuck  in  his  Miscella 
nies,  1839 ;  Nitzsch,  System  der  christlichen  Lehre,  etc., 
and  with  a  historical  appendix  on  the  terrible  end  of 
Francesco  Spiera).*  "  In  all  the  legislations  of  an 
tiquity,  a  distinction  was  made  between  inexpiable 
and  expiable  transgressions.  Blasphemy  of  the  Di 
vine  name  belonged  to  the  former  class.  If,  there 
fore,  there  was  anything  inexpiable  and  unpardonable 
under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  blasphemy 
would  naturally  be  the  Old  Testament  symbol  of  it. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Lord  had,  in  (his 
respect,  warned  His  hearers  against  the  sin  of  blas 
phemy  ;  at  the  same  time  distinguishing  various  de 
grees  of  it  (Matt.  xii.  31  ;  Mark  iii.  28  ;  Luke  xii. 
10).  More  especially  do  we  gather  from  the  Gospel 
of  Mark,  that  Jesus  here  intended  to  define  more  ac 
curately,  or  to  give  a  more  correct  explanation  of,  the 
law  of  Moses,  in  Lev.  xxiv.  In  that  passage,  a  pun 
ishment  was  denounced  ("ix^n  Xb:1^)  against  any 
blasphemy  of  the  Deity  (OTVbs  bbJ5),  while  the 
punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  express  blas 
phemy  of  'n~D'iJ .  This  distinction  between  sim 
ply  punishable  and  absolutely  unpardonable  blasphe 
my  (i(aKo\oyia,  1  Sam.  iii.  13,  Sept.),  was  explained 
by  the  Saviour,  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  in  the  sense 
that  the  pardonable  sin  consisted  in  blasphemy  against 
Elohim,  while  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  He  applied 
it  to  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  Messenger,  or 
the  Son  of  Man.  In  both  Gospels,  however,  the  un 
pardonable  blasphemy  against  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
is  further  explained  as  being  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.  We  cannot,  therefore,  see  sufficient 
ground  for  the  view  advocated  by  Olshausen  in  his 
Commentary,  that  there  were  three  degrees  in  the  sin 
of  blasphemy — that  against  the  Father,  that  against 
the  Son,  and,  finally,  that  against  the  Holy  Spirit." 
(Nitzsch,  System,  etc.,  p.  200.)  The  following  dog 
matical  points  seem  to  us  of  special  importance  :  (1) 
From  its  very  nature,  every  sin  tends  toward  blas 
phemy,  and  every  blasphemy  toward  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2)  It  is  unscriptural  to 
identify  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  with  sin 
f^ainst  the  Holy  Spirit.f  This  mistake  has  given 
rise  to  much  distress  of  mind,  and  should  be  careful- 

*  [Comp.  also  JULIUS  MULT.KR  :  Die  christJiche  Lehre 
ron  <ler  SHiiae.  3d  ?<!.,  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  second  vol 
ume.  An  English  translation  of  this  profound  and  impor 
tant  work  by  W.M.  PULSFORD  ( The  Christian.  Doctrine  of 
Sin  ttohibited)  appeared  at  Edinburgh,  1S>2,  as  a  part  of 
Clark's  Fw.irin  U'lrni-ij.—  P.  8.] 

t  [lu  the  wider  s"nse  every  sin  of  the  believer  who  has 
oxporienced  the  power  and  influence  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  may 
be  cc.lled  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  far  from 
apprcarhing  the  nature  and  guilt  of  blasphemy.  "The  Scrip- 
lure  speaks  of  quenehinir  the  Spirit,  1  Thess.  v.  19,  grieving 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  Kph.  iv  :!0,  resisting  the  sains,  Acts 
Vli.  M,  and  vexing  him,  Isa.  Ixiit.  10;  but  all  these  sins  are 
lUU  within  the  reach  of  pardon.  M.  HENKY  :  "It  is  not  all 


ly  avoided.*  (3)  Accordingly,  we  must  reject  as  ur> 
satisfactory  and  dangerous  the  patristic  and  other 
specifications  of  this  sin  as  if  it  referred  to  rejection 
of  the  gospel  (Gnosticism,  according  to  Iremeus),  01 
to  denial  of-  the  divinity  of  Christ  (Athanasius  anJ 
Hilarius),  or  to  every  mortal  sin  committed  after  bap 
tism  (Origen),  or  "  duritia  cordis  usque  ad  finem  hu 
jus  vita?" — meaning  thereby  every  impenitent  death 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Church  (Augustine),  or  to  tho 
sin  of  the  Pharisees,  as  recorded  in  the  text  (as  some 
modern  interpreters  have  it).  (4)  A  complete  com 
mission  of  this  sin  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  since 
the  Holy  Spirit  woul'd  withdraw  His  manifestations 
from  the  blasphemer;  and  the  latter  would  be  stag 
gered,  being  unable  always  to  perceive  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  (Hence  the  view  of  H.  L.  Nitzsch 
the  elder  is  not  without  a  measure  of  truth  :  de  pea 
cato  ho  mini  cavendo,  quamquam  in  horninem  non 
cadetde.  Viteb.  1802.)  (5)  Still,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  a  man  may  approach  most  closely  to  this 
sin,  even  to  the  insuring  of  his  own  certain  condem 
nation.  (6)  Consequently,  this  state  must  be  regard 
ed  as  a  hardening  of  the  mind,  which  leads  to,  and 
manifests  itself  in,  blasphemies.  But  we  cannot  agree 
with  Grashof  and  Tholuck,  in  regarding  this  state  as 
pure  hatred  against  what  is  holy;  nor  yet  with 
Nitzsch,  as  decided  deadness  and  complete  indiffer 
ence.  We  conceive,  with  Schaff,  that  these  two  ele 
ments  are  here  combined,  since  it  is  impossible  to  hate 
the  true  life  without  complete  deadness,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  completely  dead  to  the  true  life 
without  hating  it.  (7)  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  following  the  example  of  the  Lord,  this  warn 
ing  must  be  cautiously  handled.  He  only  employed 
it  at  a  season  of  extreme  peril,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  that  sin.  Heubner :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  referred 
to  in  the  text  more  operative  than  pcrsonaliter,  as  ;i 
Divine  principle,  working  on  the  heart  of  man  in  the 
way  of  awakening,  rousing,  and  urging  them,  of  all 
which  man  is  conscious."  Still  the  complete  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  includes  also  that  of  His  personal 
glory ;  and  blasphemy  against  what  is  holy  is  close 
ly  allied  to  blasphemy  against  the  Person  of  the  Spirit. 
Compare,  however,  the  instructive  communications 
of  Heubner,  p.  170  sqq.,  on  this  question. 

4.  Neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come, 
ver.  32. — De  Wette :  "  The  expression  is  evidently 
equivalent  to  never,  in  the  absolute  sense,  no  matter 
whether  we  understand  the  terms  6  ctitav  6  /ue'AAa>j/  of 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah  and  of  eternity,  or  only  of  the 
latter.  But,  in  order  to  deduce  from  it  the  eternity 
of  future  punishments  (Olshausen),  we  would  require 
to  take  the  words  of  Jesus  in  their  strict  litcrality, 
while  they  are  evidently  a  proverbial  expression  (see 
Wetsteiu).  The  mild  Chrysostom  saw  nothing  in 
them  beyond  the  idea  of  highest  guilt, — or,  perhaps, 
more  correctly,  difficulty  of  amendment."  •)• — But  what 

speaking  against  the  person  or  essence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
some  of  His  more  private  operations,  or  merelv  the  resisting 
of  His  internal  working  in  the  sinner  himself,  that  is  hire 
meant:  for  who  then  should  be  sailed  ? " — P.  S.I 

*  The  common  reply  to  such  doubts  is  well  known.  It 
Is  to  the  effect,  that  ho  who  is  guilty  of  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  not  feel  sorrow  for  it:  and  that  the  fact 
of  such  sorrow  is  itself  an  evidence  that  this  sin  has  not  been 
committed.  [So  also  M.  Henry  fn lac. :  "We  have  reason 
to  think,  that  none  are  guilty  "of  this  sin.  who  believe  tluit 
Christ  is  the  &»i  of  God,  and  sincerely  desire  to  have,  part 
in  His  merit  and  mercy:  and  those  who  fear  they  have  e.  m- 
mitted  tlii-i  sin,  L-ive  a  good  sign  that  they  have  not.''— P.  '!.j 
t  [In  the  same  way  even  WORDSWORTH  weakens  tho 
se  at  oi>K  aQfOrifffrat:  "is  very  unlikely  to  ob 
tain  forgiveness."  He  quotes  from  Augustine-,  Retract,  t 
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if  this  difficulty  were  here  declared  absolute,  or 
amounting  to  an  impossibility  ?  Nor  must  we  lose 
gi.j;ht  of  the  fact,  that  there  can  be  nothing  general 
or  unmeaning  in  a  declaration  which  contains  some 
most  important  dogmatic  distinctions.  The  follow 
ing  ideas  are  evidently  laid  down  in  it :  (1)  In  every 
siu  there  is  hope  of  pardon,  except  in  this, — the  blas 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  (2)  Pardon  may  be 
accorded  in  the  world  to  come,  as  well  as  in  this 
world.  Com  p.  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ;  iv.  6.  (3)  There  is  no 
pardon  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come, 
for  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  (4)  To  blas 
pheme  against  the  Son  of  Man,  is  to  approximate  to 
this  sin  ;  but  in  how  far  and  how  closely,  the  Lord 
does  not  warrant  us  to  say.  (5)  The  decision  as  to 
the  amount  of  difference  between  the  damnable  ap 
proximation  to  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  sin  itself,  belongs  to  God  alone,  who 
rules  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 
(6)  Even  an  approximation  to  this  sin  leads  to  corre 
sponding  punishment  in  this  world.  (7)  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  sin  should  be  described 
as  one  manifesting  itself  in  a  completely  hardened 
state  of  mind,  and  in  analogous  outward  expreasions. 
This  may  be  popularly  explained  as  follows :  God 
cannot  forgive  this  sin,  because  it  consists  in  perfect 
hardening  and  impenitence ;  and  therefore  will  He 
not  forgive  it.  True,  such  hardening  is  itself  a  judg 
ment  of  God ;  yet  hi  the  sense  that  its  guilt  arises 
from,  and  depends  upon,  the  moral  state  of  man,  and 
not  on  any  fate  or  decree  connected  with  tune,  place, 
or  anything  that  is  external. 

[The  importance  of  the  subject  justifies  and  de 
mands  some  remarks,  explanatory  and  cautionary,  on 
the  second  inference  of  Dr.  Lange  from  ver.  32,  con 
cerning  the  remission  of  sins  in  the  future  world,  since 
it  runs  contrary  to  the  old  Protestant  doctrine,  and 
the  prevailing  views  of  the  Anglo-American  churches. 

St.  Augustine  was  the  first,  I  believe,  who  clearly 
and  decidedly  drew  this  inference  from  the  passage, 
T)e  Civit.  Dei,  xxi.  24  (Opera  ed.  Boned,  vol.  vii.  p.  642 
eq.) :  "  Sicut  etiam  facia  resurrectione  mortuorum 
non  deerunt  quibus  post  pvRnas,  quas  patiunlnr  spiri- 
tus mortuorum,  impcrtiatur  mistricordia,  ut  in  ignem 
non  mittantur  ceternum.  Neque  enlm  de  quibusdam 
veraciter  diceretur,  quod  non  eis  remittatur  neque  in 
hoc  sceculo,  neque  in  futuro  (Matt.  xii.  32),  nisi  cssent 
quibus,  etsi  non  in  isto,  taincn  remittetur  in  futuro" 
Since  that  time,  this  passage,  together  with  1  Cor.  iii. 
15  (avrks  5e  ffcadrifftrai,  ovrus  5e  ws  $  i  a  ir  v- 
p  6  s),  has  been  often  quoted  by  fathers,  schoolmen, 
and  modern  Roman  divines,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  a  probationary  state  after  death. 
Compare  MALDONATUS  ad  loc,  :  "  Cccterum  rede  Au- 
ffu-stinus  et  Gregorius,  Beda,  Bernardus,  ex  hoc  loco 
purgatomum  probaverunt,  ....  colligentes  aliqua  in 
futuro  sceculo  peccata  remitti.'1'1  Several  modern 
Protestant  commentators  of  Germany,  including  Ols- 
hausen  (vol.  i.  460,  in  Kendrick's  edition,  who  lets  it 

..9:  "•  Df  nullo  quamvis  pexsimo  in  hctc  vita  fleeperanflum 
««<."  This  is  true  enough,  because  we  never  know  whether 
a  man  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  nnd  we  must  so 
on  the  assumption  that  he  has  not.  The  only  hopeless  case 
was  that  of  Judas  after  Christ  Himself  with  His  infallible 
knowledge  had  called  him  the  son  ofpenJiti&n.  for  whom  It 
were  better  never  to  have  been  born.  MEYER  (p.  2CS,  note) 
lorrectly  observes:  "The  eternity  of  punishment  here  taught 
Is  not  to  be  explained  away  and  changed  into  'difficulty  of 
amendment'  (de  Wette),  or  reducer!  to  the  milder  conception 
of  the  highest  degree  of  guilt  (Chrysostom),  or  greatest  diffi 
culty  of  forgiveness  (Socinians),  and  such  like."  WHEDON: 
"  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  words  the  eternitv  of  retribu 
tion  oould  be  more  unequivocally  expressed." — P.  S.] 


pass  without  protest),  find  a  similar  idea  implied  U 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord,  but  they  divest  it,  of 
course,  of  the  Romish  figment  of  purgatory. 

The  Roman  system,  according  to  the  principle 
extra  ecclcsiam  (Rotnanatn)  nulla  salus,  hopelessly 
condemns  to  hell  all  unbnptized  persons,  includin" 
children,  though,  of  course,  with  different  degrees  of 
punishment,  according  to  the  measure  of  guilt  (see 
Dante's /n/erno),  and  confines  the  second  probation  of 
purgatory  exclusively  to  imperfect  Christians,  who  are 
too  good  for  hell  and  too  bad  for  heaven,  and  conse 
quently  must  pass  after  death  through  a  tedious  anc 
painful  process  of  penances  and  self-purifications  be 
fore  their  final  entrance  into  heaven.  The  modern 
German  Protestant  opinion  in  its  evangelical  form, 
starting  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute  justice  and  uni 
versal  love  of  God,  maintains  that  Christ  will  ulti 
mately  be  revealed  to  all  human  beings,  and  prove  to 
them,  according  to  their  faith  or  unbelief,  either  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death  ;  that 
there  is  therefore  a  possibility  of  pardon  and  salvation 
in  the  state  between  death  and  the  resurrection  for 
!  unbaptizcd  children,  heathen,  and  all  others  who  die 
I  innocently  ignorant  of  Christ ;  and  that  pardon  can 
be  obtained  there  on  the  same  condition  as  here, 
viz.,  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  whenever  He  is 
presented  to  them.  Some  lay  the  stress  on  the  de 
claration  that  all  sins  are  pardonable  save  one,  and 
conclude,  t\~\3.t  final  condemnation  will  not  take  place 
till  after  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  im 
plies  a  previous  knowledge  of  Christianity.  Several 
Greek  fathers,  and  Luther  and  Zwingli,  likewise,  en 
tertained  hopeful  views  concerning  the  final  fate  of 
virtuous  heathen. 

But  the  orthodox  Protestant  divines  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  America  almost  unanimously  reject  the 
whole  idea  of  a  probationary  state  and  the  possibility 
of  forgiveness  after  death,  and  deny  that  this  passage 
justifies  any  inference  favorable  to  it.  We  quote 
some  of  the  latest  commentators  on  Matthew.  AL- 
FORD:  "No  sure  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
words  oijr f  € v  -r y  fii\\ovr  i  with  regard  to  for 
giveness  of  sins  in  a  future  state.  ...  In  the  most 
entire  silence  of  Scripture  on  any  such  doctrine,  every 
principle  of  sound  interpretation  requires  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  support  it  by  two  difficult  passages 
[to  1  Pet.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  6],  in  neither  of  which  does 
the  plain  construction  of  the  words  absolutely  re 
quire  it."  WORDSWORTH  (who  In  this  case  omits  to 
quote  from  his  favorite  fathers) :  "  Some  have  hence 
inferred  that  sins  not  forgiven  in  this  world  may  be 
forgiven  in  another.  But  this  inference  contradicts 
the  general  teaching  of  Scripture  (Luke  xvi.  26 ;  John 
ix.  4 ;  Heb.  iii.  13 ;  ix.  27).  .  .  .  The  phrase  taken 
together  signifies  nunquam,  and  is  a  Hebraism  found 
in  the  Talmud."  OWEN:  "The  whole  expression, 
'  neither  in  this  world,  neither  [nor]  in  the  world  to 
come,1  is  beyond  all  question  an  emphatic  never.'1'' 
Then  he  contradicts  Olshausen,  and  adds  that  the 
idea  of  the  remission  of  sins  in  the  other  world  "  is 
neither  taught  here,  nor  in  1  Pet.  iii.  18  [19],  and  is 
directly  at  war  with  many  other  passages,  expressly 
declaring  the  immutability  of  the  soul's  condition  be 
yond  the  grave."  NAST  :  "  Neither  in  this  world  nor 
the  world  to  come.  The  Greek  word  for  world  is 
al<i>v,  age  ;  it  was  a  proverbial  expression  among  the 
Jews,  meaning  neither  at  present  nor  in  future,  that 
is :  never,  as  Mark  also  expresses  it  in  the  parallel 
passage :  '  He  has  never  forgiveness.'  Most  of  thq 
modern  theologians  of  Germany  infer  from  this  pas- 
Mge  that  since  it  is  said  that  the  sin  or  blaspheinj 
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•gainst  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  shall  not  be  forgiven 
neither  in  thi^  world  n  >r  in  the  world  to  COMIC,  there- 
is  a  possibility  of  pardon  for  all  other  sins  even  in 
the  world  to  come ;  that  is,  that  those  who  die  in  a 
etate  of  impenitence,  not  involving  the  blasphemy 
against  the.  Holy  (ihost,  will  cither  proceed  in  the 
spirit-world  in  their  downward  course,  till  their  sin 
is  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that, 
it'  they  should  repent,  they  may  find  pardon."  Then, 
after  quoting  Alford  against  this  opinion,  Dr.  Nast 
adds ;  "  So  much  is  certain,  that  it  would  be  reck 
less  folly  to  put  off  the  one  thing  needful  to  an  un 
certain  futurity  or  the  state  after  death,  of  which  the 
Bible  says  so  little,  where  the  means  of  grace  are, 
even  if  not  entirely  cut  off,  not  as  powerful  as  here ; 
add  to  this,  that  the  longer  conversion  is  put  off  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  American  Protestant 
divines  generally  incline  to  the  belief  that  all  infants 
who  die  in  infancy,  whether  baptized  or  not,  will  be 
saved  by  the  atonement  of  Christ.  This  would  in 
volve  the  salvation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
family,  since  one  half  of  them  are  supposed  to  die  in 
infancy ;  while  the  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy,  by  as 
serting  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  excludes 
all  the  unbaptized  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  final  fate  of  the  countless 
millions  of  human  beings  who  live  and  die  without 
any  knowledge  of  Christ,  would  require  us  to  take 
into  consideration  the  various  passages  which  relate 
to  the  heathen,  Matt.  xi.  21-24;  xii.  41,  42  ;  xv.  28  ; 
Acts  x.  35;  xiv.  16,  17;  Rom.  i.  19-21 ;  ii.  11-15, 
26-29,  and  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  before 
His  incarnation,  John  i.  5,  9,  10,  together  with  the 
Old  Testament  examples  of  the  working  of  divine 
grace  outside  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  among 
such  persons  as  Melchisedek  (the  priest-lung  and 
type  of  Christ),  Jethro,  Rahab,  Ruth  (who  are  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ),  Hiram,  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Naaman,  Job,  and  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  who, 
following  the  star  of  promise  and  hope,  came  to  wor 
ship  the  new  born  king  of  the  Jews ;  also  the  pas 
sages  on  Christ's  descent  into  hades,  and  preaching 
to  the  spirits  in  prison,  Acts  ii.  27,  31 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ; 
iv.  6,  about  which,  however,  there  is  a  wide  differ 
ence  of  interpretation. 

In  these  passages  carefully  compared,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  absolute  justice 
and  goodness  of  God,  I  see  much  to  encourage  the 
charitable  hope  that  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  will  ul 
timately  save,  in  some  way,  all  infants  who  die  before 
having  committed  actual  transgression,  and  such 
adult  heathen  as  live  and  die  in  a  frame  of  mind  pre 
disposed  to  receive  the  gospel  or  in  an  humble  and 
earnest  desire  after  salvation  (such  as  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  Cornelius  before  the  arrival  of  Peter). 
But  even  this  is  not  to  be  taught  as  an  article  of 
faith,  since  the  Bible,  wise  in  its  silence  as  in  its 
teaching,  gives  us  no  explicit  revelation  on  the  sub 
ject. 

The  following  general  propositions  on  this  whole 
question  will  probably  be  approved  as  sound  and 
scriptural  by  the  majority  of  evangelical  divines,  at 
least  in  America : 

(1)  There  can  bo  no  salvation  out  of  Christ. 

(2)  There  is  no  second  probation  after  death,  but 
the  present  life  determines  the  final  fate  of  every 
man.     "  In  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it 
»hall  be  "  (Eccles.  xi.  3).     "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap"  (Gal.  vi.  7). 

(3)  We  are  bound  to  the  ordinary  means  of  grace, 


but  God  is  free,  and  "will  have  mercy  upon  whom 
he  will  have  mercy  "  (Rom.  ix.  16). 

(4)  God  will  judge  every  man  according  to  hii 
measure  of  light  and  opportunity,  and  it  will   b» 
"  more  tolerable  "  for  the  heathen  at  the  judgmeu 
day  than  for  such  as  sinned  against  a  positive  revela 
tion  (comp.  Matt.  xi.  22-26). 

(5)  God  "who  is  no  respecter  of  persons  "  'comp. 
Acts  x.  35),  and  is  infinitely  more  just  and  merciful 
than  we  can  conceive  of,  will  clear  up,  in  the  future 
world,  all  the  mysteries  of  Providence  in  a  manner 
that  will  call  forth  the  everlasting  praise  and  adora 
tion  of  His  people.— P.  S.j  * 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
Opposite  effects  produced  by  the  glorious  mani 
festations  of  the  Lord,  in  those  who  are  susceptible, 
and  in  those  who  are  opposed  to  Him :  1.  Admira 
tion,  indignation;  2.  confession,  praise  —  rejection 
and  blasphemy;  or,  recognition  of  the  power  and 
majesty  of  God,  and  reviling  of  the  Divine  revelation 
as  the  power  of  Satan. — The  healing  of  one  moot 
fully  possessed  by  an  unclean  spirit,  more  easy  than 
the  recovery  of  a  hypocrite. — It  argues  a  devil 
ish  mind  to  represent  as  satanic  what  is  Divine. — 
Marks  of  the  devilish  cunning  of  the  wicked :  1. 
They  impute  this  cunning  to  the  Holy  One ;  2.  they 
surrender  themselves  to  this  cunning;  3.  they  are 
ensnared  by  the  cunning  of  the  Evil  One  without  be 
ing  aware  of  it. — The  wicked  artifice  which  attempts 
to  represent  that  which  is  holy  as  an  artifice,  is  itself 
the  prey  of  the  worst  artifice. — Christ  victorious  over 
the  calumny  of  Kis  opponents :  1.  In  His  defence ; 

2.  in  His  justification  and  manifestation  of  Hhnse'i'; 

3.  in  His  accusation  01  the   Pharisees;   4.    in  II  is 
warning. — The  consequences  of  sin. — In  what  sen?o 
can  Satan  be  said  to  have  a  kingdom  t — Christ  the 
Almighty  One,  who  has  bound  the  strong  man. — Any 
power  which  the  Evil  One  wields  here,  belongs  not 
to  him  of  right,  but  is  usurped  and  arrogated. — Un 
clean  spirits  envying  and  grieving  at  the  happiness 
of  man. — Solemn  effect  on  His  people  in  the  world, 
to  the  last  day,  of  the  indignation  of  Christ,  occasion 
ed  by  the  charge,  that  He  carried  on  His  wovk  in 
conjunction  with  Satan. — The  great  hour  of  decision 
between  Christ  and  Israel:  1.  How  awful;  2.  how 
solemn ;   3.    how  glorious. — The  watchword  of  the 
Lord  :  For  Me,  or  against  Me. — Agreement  between 
these  two  watchwords  :  he  that  is  not  with  Me,  etc., 
and  he  that  is  not  against  us,  etc. — It  may  Lave  been 
possible  not  to  recognize  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  but  it  is  not  possible  wholly  to  ignore  in 
our  consciousness  the  Holy  Spirit   in  His  glory. — 
The  Holy  Spirit  glorifies  the  Son  of  Man,  and  makes 
the  cause  of  Christ  His  cause. — The  sin  of  prejudice 
akin  to,  yet  different  from,  the  sin  of  conscious  re 
jection  of  what  is  holy:  1.  In  its  motive ;  2.  in  its 
consciousness  ;  3.  in  its  object ;  4.  in  its  effects. 

Blnsphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  1.  In  ita 
source  :  (a)  sin  in  general;  (6)  blasphemy  in  general. 

2.  In  its  gradual   manifestation :  blasphemy  of  what 
is  divine,  of  the  Sou  of  Man  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 

3.  In  its  completion :  blasphemy  against  the  highest 
revelation  of  God  in  our  consciousness,  or  against  the 
Spirit  of  the  gospel  which  had  roused  the  conscience. 
— A  warning  figure  of  that  sin  in  all  its  fulness,  auJ 
of  complete  condemnation. — The  sin  of  tb<j  satanic 
consequence  of  pride,  when  man  hardens  Ids  mind 

*  [This  annotation  of  the  Am.  editor  was  partly  rewrit 
ten  (Febr.  1865)  for  the  third  edition,  with  a  vluw  to  ruakt 
it  more  clear  and  explicit.— I*.  8.] 
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against  the  Sun  of  highest  revelation,  whose  rays  pen- [devil,  1  John  iii.  "8.— Is  Satan  a  king  who  has 
etrate  into  it. — Spiritual  suicide,  or  the  sin  unto  death  ;  niighty  kingdom;  then  who  would  not  beware  o* 
(I  John  v.),  the  end  of  one  of  two  ways:  1.  Of  hard-  i  him  ? — Christ  alone  is  able  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
ening ;  2.  of  apostasy. — How  the  warning  against  of  Satan,  Acts  x.  38. — Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is, 
l>lu-!plieiny  is  to  be  applied  by  the  children  of  God:  1.  t  there  also  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  Rom.  xiv.  17. — 
Each  one  is  to  beware  of  it ;  2.  it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  2  Cor.  vi.  15 
any  one ;  3.  the  tendency  to  judge  others  would  lead  — Majus  :  The  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  appears 
to  an  opposite  course  of  conduct.  (For  example,  the  I  also  from  this,  that  the  sin  against  Him  is  unpardon- 
Pharisees  have  committed  it,  but  we  cannot  commit  \  able,  Heb.  iii.  10,  11. —  Osiander  :  Ministers  should 
it ;  heretics,  etc.,  but  we  the  orthodox,  etc. ;  those  i  speak  with  caution  of  the  sin  against  the  Son  of  Man, 
beyond  the  pale,  etc.,  but  we  the  priests,  etc. ;  our  op-  I  and  of  that  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  lest  tender  con- 
ponents,  etc.,  but  we  who  are  in  the  right,  etc.)—  sciences  be  frightened  and  cast  down. — Quesnel : 
Christ  is  always  the  same ;  and  the  glorious  charac-  The  resurrection  of  Christ  the  greatest  miracle,  and 
teristics  of  the  gospel  appear  even  when  He  speaks  \  the  seal  of  His  mission,  1  Cor.  xv.  16. — The  example 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit. — All  manner  of  the  Ninevites. —  Canstein  :  Those  who  are  nearest 
of  sin  shaH  be  forgiven  unto  men.  I  to  the  gospel  often  despise  it  most ;  but  thereby 

The  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit. — If  we  cannot  ;  they  condemn  themselves,  so  that  they  are  without  ex- 
condemn  the  fruit,  we  should  not  condemn  the  tree.  <  cuse,  Heb.  ii.  2. — Hedinger :  Away,  false  security ; 
— If  we  cannot  praise  the  fruit,  we  should  not  com-  i  though  driven  out,  the  devil  may  return  in  greater 
mend  the  tree. — How  men  may  become  a  generation  force. — Let  him  who  has  escaped  take  care  lest  he  be 


of  vipers  in  their  relationship  toward  the  kingdom 
of  God. — Out  of  the  abundance  of  the   heart   the 


ensnared  again. — Tkose  who  invite  the  devil  to  take 
them,  garnish  the  house  of  their  heart  for  his  recep- 


mouth  speaketh. — A  man's  words  as  indicating  his  \  tion. — The  more  frequently  man  resists  the  grace  of 
inward  state :  1.  As  being  its  fruit ;  2.  as  being  its  j  God,  the  worse  does  he  become,  2  Pet.  ii.  22. 
spiritual  coinage  ;  3.  as  being  a  decisive  deed. — The  I        lAsco  : — The  Ninevites:  There  only  a    prophet, 


account  demanded  of  every  idle  word. — How  our  justi 
fication  or  condemnation  may  depend  on  the  fugitive 


but  here  the  Son  of  God  Himself;  there  only  a  call 
to  repentance,  but  here  the  announcement  of  mercy, 

texture  of  our  words. — Hypocrisy  ever  betraying  it-  '  and  the  gift  of  grace  to  repentance ;  there  repent- 
self  by  the  base  coin  of  its  words. — Spiritual  forgery  ance,  here  impenitence,  and  hence  the  punishment 
the  worst,  and  therefore  the  most  unpardonable,  fraud  which  they  escaped  by  their  penitence,  Luke  xi.  32. 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  i  — The  queen  of  the  south  :  She  came  from  a  far 

The  demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven,  made  on  the  I  country,  despite  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  while  here 
Lord  of  heaven,  a  sign  of  unbelief  and  hardening. —  [  they  reject  what  is  pressed  on  their  acceptance ;  yon- 
T he  sign  of  the  Messiah  from  the  deep,  the  highest  j  der  longing  and  faith,  here  satiety  and  unbelief ; 
sign  from  heaven. — Jonas  a  type  of  Christ, — Devout  ;  yonder  Solomon,  here  Christ,  with  His  infinite  wis- 
heathens  the  strongest  witnesses  against  hypocritical  \  dom. 

Christians. — The  queen  of  the  south  ;  or,  holy  long-  j  Gerlach  : — A  man's  words  are  the  evidence  on 
ing  in  those  who  inhabit  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  |  which  he  is  to  be  tried  before  God. 
— A  greater  than  Jonah  is  here,  and  a  greater  than  I  Heubner  : — One  stronger  must  come,  viz.,  Chiist, 
Solomon;  or,  Christ,  the  man  of  sorrows  and  the  I  by  whom  we  can  do  all  things. — Neutrality  in  matters 
Lord  of  glory,  in  both  respects  surpassing  all  others  :  j  of  religion  and  of  faith,  will  receive  the  severest  con- 
the  glory  of  the  New  Testament ;  or,  the  com-  demnation. — Sin  a  poison. — The  heart  and  the  mouth 


bined  glory  of  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  life,  of  deed  and  of  word ;  or,  the  Lord 


cannot  be  separated. — The  mouth  betrays  the  heart. 
— An  evil  treasure  a  wretched  possession. — A  good 


going  to  those  who  are  distant,  and  those  who  are  \  treasure  is  inexhaustible, 
distant  coming  to  Him. — Hardening,  a  sevenfold  pos-  j  [WORDSWORTH  (on  the  sign  of  Jonah,  ver.  39, 
session. — The  hardening  of  Israel. — Those  who  are  j  40)  : — Here  is  an  observable  instance  of  the  uses  of 
possessed  against  their  will,  in  a  much  better  condi-  j  the  Gospels  in  confirming  the  Old  Testament.  By 
tiou  than  those  who  voluntarily  surrender  themselves  '  this  specimen  of  Divine  exposition,  our  Lord  suggests 
to  be  the  instruments  of  unclean  spirits. — The  worst  j  the  belief,  that  whatever  we  may  now  find  in  the  0. 
devils  are  those  who  pretend  to  be  the  most  spiritual,  j  T.  difficult  to  be  understood,  will  one  day  be  explain- 
— Lamentable  condition  of  an  individual,  but  espe-  ed,  and  perhaps  be  seen  to  be  prophetic  and  typical 
cially  of  a  nation,  which  renounces  and  contravenes  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  in 
its  spiritual  experiences. — The  signs  of  an  evil  gen-  '  the  mean  time  it  is  an  exercise  of  their  faith  and 
eration.  a  trial  of  their  humility, — a  divinely-appointed  instru- 

Starke:— The  tyranny  of  Satan  is  great;  for  he  ment  of  their  moral  probation.  And  it  is  because 
deprives  man  both  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  gifts  they  are  strange  and  marvellous,  that  such  histories 
bestowed  upon  him. — Hedinger  :  Christ  came  into  as  those  of  Jonah  and  Balaam  are  the  best  tests  of 
the  world  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  ,  the  strength  of  our  faith. — P.  S.] 


4.  Even  the  mother  and  the  brethren  of  Jesus  now  hesitate.  But  this  hesitation  affords  the  Lord  an  oppor 
tunity  of  calling  attention  to  His  spiritual  and  royal  generation,  in  which  they  also  were  included.  CH, 
XH.  46-50. 

(Mark  iii.  31-35;  Luke  viii.  19-21.) 

46  "While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  his  mother  and  his  brethren  [brothers} 

47  stood  [were  standing]  without,  desiring  [seeking]  *  to  speak  with  him.     Then  one  said 


CHAP.  Xn.  46-50. 
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unto  him,   Behold,  thy  mother  ;nnl   thy  brethren    [brothers]    stand  without,   d''sinii£ 

48  [seeking]  to  speak  with  thee.      IJut,  he  answeicd  and  said  unto  him  that  told  him,  Who 

49  is  my  mother?   and  who  are.  my  brethren  (brothers]?      And  he  stretched  forth  hi.-  hand 

50  toward   [upon,  cVi'J   his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  ar.d  my  brethren!     Foi 
whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  [who]   is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother. 


1  Ver.  4(5. — [The  E.  Versions,  from  Wicllf's  down  to  the  Authorized,  render  a$f\<f>oi:  brethren,  even  where  it  si"nV 
i"  ,',   relationship,  as  here,  Matt.  i.  -2  (Judah  aud  his  brethren);    I.  11;  iv.  18;  xlll.  65,  and  mnnv  other  MUMbCM,  * 
that  the  term  brother*  nowhere  occurs  in  our  Eri(?l.  Bible.     Hut  present  usajro  confines  the  word   brethren  to  moral  and 
spiritual  relationship.     Worcester:  "The  word  brothers  denotes  persons  of  the  same  family;  the  word  brethren,  jiurso  it 
of  the  same  society ;  but  the  latter  is  now  little  used,  except  in  theology  or  in  the  solemn  style."— P.  8.] 

2  Ver.  4(>.— [Zi}Tof'i/T«r.     Lansre  adds  in  small  type:  witli.  vain  effort.    Comp.  Luke  viii.  19,  who  says,  they 
M  could  uot  come  at  him  for  the  preas."— P.  S.] 

|  believers  might  for  a  time  be  unbelieving,  i.  e.,  self- 
i  willed,  and  deficient  in  the  spirit  of  full  surrendei 
to  Christ.  The  announcement  of  the  mother  of 

Ver.  40.  While  He  yet  talked  to  the  people  i  Jesus  led  to  that  exclamation  of  a  woman  in  the 
(multitudes,  o  x  *  »  t  $ ),  etc.— The  transaction  prob-  crowd  recorded  in  Luke  xi.  27.  Manifestly  the  cir- 
ably  occurred  at  Capernaum,  in  some  public  place  cumstances  are  identical— in  both  cases  we  have  the 
near  to  a  synagogue  (Mark  in.  20,  21).  The  words,  gimne  about  this  generation,  and  the  demand  of  a 
they  were  standing  without,  only  imply  that  the  sign.  when,  by  His  reply,  Who  is  My  mother? 
Lord  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  crowd  of  people,  Christ  had  overcome  the  temptation  from  that  source, 

and  that  His  mother  aud  brothers  stood  outside  of  it.     " t—i^.j  , —       _*-.,     ™     •  .   .    ,.' 

But  it  clearly  shows  that  Christ  was  not  in  a  house. 


EXKGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


His  mother  and  His  brothers  now  appear,  seeking  in 
vain  to  speak  to  Him.  The  event  is  more  fully  re 
corded  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark.  The  occa 
sion  was  as  follows :  The  news  spread  through  Caper 
naum  with  great  rapidity,  that  Jesus  had,  in  presence 
of  all  the  people,  broken  with  the  pharisaical  party  ; 
that  He  had  been  condemned  by  His  enemies,  against 


He  was  invited  by  one  of  the  Pharisees,  as  stated  in 
Luke  xi.  37.     The  situation  is  explained  in  the  Gos 


pel  of  Mark.  The  crowd  was  so  great,  that  there  was 
no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat  bread  (eh.  in.  20)  ;  or,  aa 
we  understand  it,  quietly  to  return  to  His  home.  A 
Pharisee,  whose  house  was  close  at  hand,  took  occa 
sion  to  invite  the  Lord,  —  no  doubt  with  a  malicious 
purpose.  Xo  sooner  had  Christ  sat  down,  than  the 
Pharisee  immediately  reproached  Him  with  omitting 


whom  He  had  denounced  the  most  awful  judgments,  j  the  customary  washings.  Probably  the  Pharisee* 
and  who  were  now  encompassing  His  death.  The  pl-csent  at  the  meal  were  desirous  of  employing  this 
crowd  of  heartless,  worldly-wise  politicians  would  opportunity  for  their  wicked  devices  against  the  Sa- 


add,  in  the  complacency  of  their  own  wisdom,  that  it 
was  madness  to  risk  such  a  conflict.  Probably  it 
was  soon  suggested  that  He  must  be  beside  Him 
self.  These  reports  would  speedily  reach  His  family, 
and  alarm  them  not.  a  little.  We  may  assume  that 
they  were  now  really  staggered  as  to  His  position, 
and  that  they  really  believed  that  He  was  beside 


viour.  But  the  Lord  addressed  them  in  language  of 
even  more  solemn  and  conclusive  warning  (Luke  xL 
39) — the  main  ideas  being  afterward  further  devel 
oped  and  applied  in  His  last  address  to  the  Pharisees 
at  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst  of  these  machinations 
of  His  enemies,  vast  multitudes  of  people  gather 
around  (ch.  xii.  1) ;  Jesus  is  soon  restored  to  His  di* 


Himself,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent  fur-;  ciples.  He  continues  His  warning  address  apunst  the 
ther  exposures  (Olshausen).     But  in  that  case,  their  i  Pharisees  ;  and  having  refused  a  request  to  settle  a 


state  of  mind  were  deplorable  indeed.     On  the  other  ,  dispute  about  an  inheritance  (ch.  xii.  13),  lie  betakes 
hat  from  pru-  ,  Himself  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where  He  delivers 


hand,  however,  we  may  also  assume  th 


dential  motives  they  pretended  to  credit  the  popular 
rumor,  in  order,  under  this  pretext,  to  withdraw  Him 
from  a  danger  which  in  their  judgment  He  did  not 
sufficiently  appreciate.  In  our  opinion,  there  are  suf 
ficient  grounds  for  adopting  the  latter  view.  They 
do  not  press  through  the  crowd,  nor  lay  violent  hands 
on  Him  ;  they  send  a  respectful  message,  and  patient 
ly  await  His  answer.  Besides,  we  find  that  some 
time  afterward  the  brothers  of  Jesus  are  not  of  opin 
ion  that  He  should  not  work  at  all,  but  rather  ask 
Him  to  transfer  the-  scene  of  His  operations  from 
Galilee  to  Judea,  and  openly  to  come  forward  before 
all  the  world  (John  vii.  1,  etc.).  In  this  light  the 
conduct  of  His  family  must  be  viewed.  Their  unbe- 
Jef  consists  not  in  doubting  Him,  but  in  imagining 
that  it  was  theirs  to  preserve  and  direct  Him  by  their 
worldly  policy.  Meyer  is  therefore  mistaken  when 
he  maintains  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was,  at  the 
time,  not  decided  in  her  faith.  Such  instances  as 
the  later  suggestion  of  His  brothers  (John  vii.  1), 
the  history  of  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23),  that  of  Thomas 
'John  xx.),  nay,  that  of  all  the  disciples,  prove  that 
during  the  period  of  spiritual  development  prior  to 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  there  were  seasons  when  even 


(at  least  some  of)  His  parables  concerning  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  (Matt.  xiii.). 

Ver.  47.  Thy  mother  and  thy  brothers. — 
Meyer  holds  that  the  latter  expression  implies  that 
they  were  His  uterine  brothers ;  but  an  analogous 
argument  might  be  derived  from  the  term,  father,  in 
Luke  ii.  48.  The  only  legitimate  inference  from  the 
Jewish  use  of  language  is,  that  they  were  His  legal 
brothers,  no  matter  whether  they  were  uterine  or 
merely  adoptive  brothers.  For  the  arguments  in  fa 
vor  of  the  latter  view,  we  refer  to  the  article  Jacobtat 
in  Herzog's  Real  Encyclop* 

*  [There  are  not  two,  but  three  different  views  on  the 
four  brothers  of  Christ,  James.  Joseph.  Simon,  and  Judu 
(sisters  also  are  mentioned,  Matt.  xiii.  50):  1.  chiblrtn  of 
Jo»eph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  hence  older  tuilf-brothert 
of  Jesus.  So  the  oldest  Greek  tradition.  2,  children  nf  Jo 
seph  and  Mary,  and  hence  younger  fuU-brolherx  of  Jesus. 
So  Tertuilian,  llelvidius  (who  already  produced  Matt,  i  18, 
24.  26;  Luke  ii.  T,  and  other  arguments  in  favor  of  this  view 
but  was  violently  assailed  li\%.1erome  (nee  my  Hintoru  oftht 
<  'lirintinn  C/nii-ck,  vol.  ii.,  p.  iWl).  and  a  number  of  modern 
Protestant  divines,  as  Herder,  Stier,  Neander,  Winer,  o;c. 
:>,,  ch ii<h-<  n  <>f<t  */.>,?<•/•  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  anil  her.ee  only 


tMfcWOf  JMUS.    So  Jerome,  t 


J  •otestant  commentators,  UUIOD£  whom  aro  Olshausei 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW 


Yer.  49.  Upon  (eVi)  His  disciples.— Here  the 

disciples  in  the  wider  sense.  Jesus  here  places  spir 
itual  above  carnal  ties.  His  relatives  are  set  aside,  in 
as  far  as,  for  the  moment,  they  had  turned  from  the 
obedience  of  discipleship  ;  but  they  are  included,  in 
as  far  as,  by  grace,  they  are  enabled  to  stand  fast  in 
this  temptation.  Thus  the  Lord  guards  His  position, 
the  sanctity  of  His  calling,  and  the  holy  effect  of  thi 
grand  moment,  which  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
worldly  prudence.  At  the  same  time,  He  also  watches 
over  the  faith  of  His  mother  and  of  His  disciples,  and 
gives  a  living  example  how  everything  else  is  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  Divine  calling.  Bengel:  Non 
spernit  matron,  sed  antcpouit  patrem. — There  is  not! 
ing  in  the  text  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  Ebrard, 
that  the  announcement  of  His  mother  and  brothers 
was  made  use  of  by  some  cunning  enemies,  in  order 
to  interrupt  His  denunciations ;  nor  in  that  of  Meyer, 
that  in  all  probability  Jesus  did  not  admit  them  to 
His  presence.  But  the  latter  critic  is  right  in  contro 
verting  the  idea  of  Chrysostom,  that  this  message  was 
a  piece  of  ostentation  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of 
Jesus.  Lisco:  Perhaps  the  presence  of  His  family 
was  announced  for  the  purpose  of  sho-wing  that  one 
who  had  such  humble  relatives  could  not  be  the  Mes 
siah.  But  we  see  nothing  to  warrant  this  view.  Be 
sides,  the  announcement  was  made  at  the  request  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  50.  [The  same  is  my  brother,  and  sis 
ter,  and  mother. — Note,  that  Christ  does  not  intro 
duce  the  term,  father,  since  he  had  no  human  father. 
A  hint  of  the  mystery  of  the  supernatural  concep 
tion.— P.  S.] 

DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  With  the  position  here  assigned  to  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  we  may  contrast  the  decree  of  Pope  Pius 
IX.,  A.  D.  1854,  about  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Mary.  Like  John  the  Baptist,  she  wavered — no  doubt, 
partly  from  unbounded  love  to  her  Son ;  but,  like 
him,  she  was  upheld  by  the  strong  hand  of  Jesus. 
[ALFOIID  :  "  All  these  characteristics  of  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  are  deeply  interesting,  both  in  themselves, 
and  as  building  up,  when  put  together,  the  most  de 
cisive  testimony  against  the  fearful  superstition  which 
has  assigned  to  her  the  place  of  a  goddess  in  the 
Homish  mythology.     Great  and  inconceivable  as  the 
honor  of  that  meek  and  holy  woman  was,  we  find 
her  repeatedly  (see  John  ii.  4)  the  object  of  rebuke 
from  her  divine  Son,  and  hear  Him  here  declaring, 
that  it  is  one  which  the  humblest  believer  in  Him  has 
in  common  with  her." — P.  S.] 

2.  Gregory  the  Great :  To  announce  the  gospel  is, 
BO  to  speak,  to  become  the  mother  of  the  Lord  ;  for 
thus  we  bear  Him  anew.      Comp.  especially  Rev.  xii. 
2.     The  Church,  as  bearing  Christ.    Every  Christian, 
as  priest,  declaring  Christ  and  bearing  Him,  figura 
tively  the  mother  of  Christ ;  as  following  Him,  and 
manifesting  the  same  mind,  His  brother ;  as  receiv 
ing  and  receptive,  His  sister.     But  we  must  not  press 
the  symbolical  interpretation.     The  terms,  mother, 

.umge.  The  brothers  of  Jesns  are  mentioned  in  the  follow 
ing  passages:  Matt.  xii.  46  (comp.  Mark  ii:.  31;  Luke  viii. 
IS);  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56  (Mark  vi.  3);  John  ii.  1-2;  vii.  8,  5,  10; 
Acts  i.  14,  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  I  have  discussed  this  difficult  sub- 
feet  at  length  in  my  book  on  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
Berlin,  1S42.  Comp.  on  the  literature  Winer  sub  Jesus  and 
jub  JacuhuK,  Meyer  ad  Matt.  xii.  46  ip.  276),  and  my  Exeget. 
Note  w  Matt.  xiii.  55  below.-P.  &.] ' 


brother,  sister,  signify  the  nearest  relatives,  the  n>er> 
bers  of  the  spiritual  family  of  Christ. 

[Pope  GREGORY  says  (Moral,  in  Evanff.) :  "  Qui 
Christi  fratcr  est  credcndo,  mater  efficitur  pradican 
do  ;  quasi  enim  parit  cum  quern  in  corde  audientis  in 
fuderit."  Compare  also  the  remarks  of  CHRYSOSTOM 
"  How  many  women  have  blessed  that  holy  virgin 
and  her  womb,  and  have  desired  to  be  such  a'mother 
as  she  was!  What  hinders  them  ?  Christ  has  made 
for  us  a  wide  way  to  this  happiness  :  and  not  only 
women,  but  men  may  tread  it ;  the  way  of  obedience, 
this  is  it  which  makes  such  a  mother — not  the  throes 
of  parturition."  WORDSWORTH:  "There  is  but  one 
true  nobility,  that  of  obedience  to  God.  This  is  great 
er  than  that  of  the  Virgin's  relationship  to  Christ." 
MATTHEW  HENRY  :  "  All  obedient  believers  are  near 
akin  to  Jesus  Christ.  They  wear  His  name,  bear 
His  image,  have  His  nature,  are  of  His  family.  He 
loves  them,  converses  freely  with  them  as  his  rela 
tions.  He  bids  them  welcome  to  His  table,  takes 
care  of  them,  provides  for  them,  sees  that  they  want 
nothing  that  is  fit  for  them  ;  when  He  died,  He  left 
them  rich  legacies ;  now  He  is  in  heaven,  He  keeps  up 
a  correspondence  with  them,  and  will  have  them  all 
to  be  with  Him  at  last,  and  will  in  nothing  fail  to  do 
the  kinsman's  part,  nor  will  ever  be  ashamed  of  His 
poor  relations,  but  will  confess  them  before  men,  be 
fore  the  angels,  and  before  His  Father." — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Let  us  never  imagine  that  we  can  preserve  the 
cause  of  God  by  worldly  policy. — Sad  state  of"inind 
of  those  who  fancy  they  must  preserve  the  cause  of 
God  by  worldly  artifices  or  other  worldly  means  (the 
staying  of  the  ark,  etc.).  —  The  chosen  handmaid 
wavering  in  the  hour  of  temptation. — Wherein  tha 
natural  kindred  of  Jesus  differ  from  His  spiritual 
family.  1.  According  to  His  human  descent,  Ha 
springs  from  the  former;  according  to  His  Divuu« 
dignity  and  mission,  the  latter  springs  from  Him.  2. 
The  former  may  misunderstand  Him ;  the  latter  ia 
founded  in  knowledge  of  His  glory.  3.  The  former 
ivas  saved,  as  belonging  to  the  latter ;  while  the  lat 
ter  occupies  a  place  of  equal  intimacy  and  affection 
with  the  former.— The  Holy  Family  of  Jesus.— Meek 
ness  of  Jesus,  in  that  He  is  willing  to  be  born  in  the 
children  of  His  Spirit.— He  that  doeth  the  mil  of  My 
Father^  etc. ;  or,  the  servant  of  God,  Christ's  kins- 
nan. — Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Mary, — the  Saviour  of 
all  the  elect.— The  Mighty  One,  who  upholdeth  all 
the  wavering  heroes  of  God. 

Starke  : — Friends  and  relatives  are  ofttimes  in 
needless  anxiety  about  those  near  and  dear  to  them. 
— Public  duty  must  always  take  precedence  of  domes- 
obligations. — We  must  not  be  detained  or  hinder- 
jd  by  intercourse  even  with  our  best  friends. — Hed~ 
\ger  : — We  know  not  Christ  after  the  flesh. — CVo- 
ner  :  By  faith  we  are  as  closely  related  to  Christ  as 
f  we  were  of  His  kindred. —  Osiander  :  Man's  high- 
3St  nobility  consists  in  having  been  born  of  God, 
and  being  the  friend  of  Christ,  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

Gerlach  : — The  bonds  of  earthly  affection  must 
be  renounced,  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progreei 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Heubner  : — Care  for  relatives  and  nepotism  have 
made  more  than  one  Eli,  1  Sam.  iii.  13. — IJcholJ 
low  wide  the  heart  of  Jesus  is  1 
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D.  CHRIST  MANIFESTS  HIS  ROYAL  DIGNITY  BY  PRESENTING,  IN  SEVEN  PARABLES, 
THE  FOUNDING  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HIS  KINGDOM  THROUGH  ALL  ITS  PHASES. 
FROM  ITS  BEGINNING  TO  ITS  END. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  1-51. 
(Parallels  :  Mark  iv.  1-20,  30-34  ;  Luke  viii.  4-15  ;  xiii.  18-21.) 

CCVTEHTS:— The  parable  of  the  sower;  or,  first  parable  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  its  institution  by  the  Word, 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  parables.— Second  parable:  the  tares  among  the  wheat;  or,  the  seed  of  the  SpiiW 
and  the  heresies. — Third  parable:  the  grain  of  mustard-seed;  or,  the  spread  of  the  Church. — Fourth  parable:  the  wo 
man  and  the  leaven  ;  or,  the  Christianization  and  evangelization  of  the  world.— Fifth  parable  :  the  treasure  hid  in  the 
field;  or,  invisible  salvation  hid  within  the  visible  Church.— Sixth  parable:  the  pearl  of  great  price ;  or,  Christianity 
as  the  highest  spiritual  good  in  the  world.— Seventh  parable :  the  net  full  of  fishes;  or,  the  judgment  which  ushers  in 
the  mauifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


EXEGETICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  WHOLE  SECTION. 


[LITERATURE  ON    THT5    PARABLES.— UNOER  I    De   pdrobo- 

larum  Jt»u  natunt,  interpretations,  imii..  Lips.,  1828.  P. 
G.  Lisco:  The  Parable*  of  Jexu*.  P.erlin,  ls:!l.  and  later. 
AKNDT:  The  PiiraUex  of  Jesus  Chrixt  (16  Meditations), 
Magdeb.,  1842.  E.  OKI-SWELL:  KvpnMinn  of  the  Parables 
and  of  other  parU  of  the  Goxpete,  Loud.,  1S39,  vols.  6 
KICHAUD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH  (now  archbishop  of  Dublin): 
Notes  on  the,  Parabltt  of  our  Lord,  9th  ed.,  Lond.,  1S63  (a 
former  edition  reprinted  in  New  York).  A  very  useful  and 
deservedly  popular  book.  Special  introductory  essays  on 
the  Parable  by  Dr.  LANOE  in  Herzoa's  Eiicycl.,  sub  Gleich- 
niss  vol  v.,  p.  182  sqq.,  and  another  in  Schneider'* 
Deut*c.li6  Zeiteohrift  f,rn-  dn-ixtl.  WltMMchaft,  etc..  for 
1356;  by  Card.  WISEMAN  in  his  Misc.  Essays;  by  Dr.  GER- 
HART  in  the.  "Meroersbr.rg  Review,"  etc.  Among  tlie  com 
mentators  of  the  Gospels,  OI.MIAUSKK  and  STIEI:  (  Word*  of 
Jt$ux)  are  especially  rich  on  the  Parables.  For  older  works 
on  the  P arables  and  the  exposition  of  partimlnr  Parables, 
t<?«  DAN*  and  WINKR  in  their  Vunwilx  of  Theol.  Liter.,  sub 
fefitoPOmbel:  UKUBNEK:  Comment,  on  Witt-hew,  p.  181 ; 
and  TKENCH  :  Notes,  etc.,  pp.  494  and  495  (6th  Lond.  ed.).— 
P.  8.] 

1.  The  Evangelist  Matthew  combines  the  seven 
parables  of  the  Lord  concerning  the  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  into  a  connected  series,  and 
at  first  sight  creates  the  impression  that  they  were 
uttered  oil  the  same  day.  But  we  must  remember, 
that  on  that  day  Jesus  had  already  been  engaged  in 
another  great  work,  and  that  Matthew  himself  inti 
mates  at  least  two  distinct  pauses  between  the  differ 
ent  parables  (comp.  Mark  iv.  10).  But  according  to 
Mark  (iv.  1  seq. ;  comp.  ver.  35  and  Matt  viii.  18 
eeq.),  three  of  these  parables — that  of  the  sower,  that 
of  the  gram  of  mustard-seed,  and  between  them  the 
beautiful  parable  concerning  the  natural  growth  of 
the  seed — had  been  taught  by  Jesus  at  an  earlier 
period,  viz.,  on  the  day  when  He  passed  over  to  Gad- 


ara  and  calmed  the  storm.  Luke  records  the  par 
able  of  the  sower  together  with  the  calming  of  the 
storm  at  sea  somewhat  later  (Luke  viii.  5  seq. ;  22  seq. ; 
comp.  Matt.  viii.  23  seq.).  Hence  we  must  not  look 
here  for  a  strict  chronological  succession,  while  from 
the  definite  notices  of  Mark  we  infer  that  some  of 
these  parables  had  been  uttered  at  an  earlier  period. 
But  Matthew  had  good  internal  reasons  for  the  prag 
matic  unity  of  his  narrative.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  motive  which  induced  the  Lord  to  choose  the 
parabolical  form  of  teaching.  This  motive,  which 
had  appeared  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  history,  be 
came  a  distinct  and  avowed  principle  of  action  "when 
the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  people  broke 
forth  in  an  undisguised  manner,  and  forced  Him  to 
come  out  with  the  full  doctrine  concerning  the  king 
dom  of  God ;  while  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of 
the  spiritual  decay  of  the  people,  it  could  be  set  forth 
only  in  the  form  of  parables.  Another  motive  which 
helped  to  determine  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Matthew,  was  the  close  internal  affinity  of  these  seven 
parables,  although  we  cannot,  with  Meyer,  regard  it 
as  necessarily  implying  chronological  succession.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were,  no  doubt,  delivered  on 
one  and  the  same  day  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Jesus,  for  the  sake  of  their  connection,  again  repeat 
ed  on  this  occasion  the  parables  which  He  had  pre 
viously  spoken. 

2.  The  omission  of  the  particle  Sf  serves  to  give 
additional  force  to  the  expression  in  ver  1.  For,  in 
this  case  we  have  not  merely  a  historical  continua 
tion  ;  the  term  imph'es  that  on  that  day  the  Lord 
fully  adopted  the  parabolic  mode  of  teaching 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL  IDEAS  ON  THE  PARABLES. 


1.  THE  PARABLES  OF  CHRIST. — As  parables  were 
<me  of  the  forms  in  which  the  Lord  conveyed  His 
doctrine,  they  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  studied  in 
connection  with  His  other  methods  of  teaching. 
The  first  and  most  direct  of  these  was  the  simple 
declaration  or  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  accom 
panied  the  facts  of  the  gospel — such  as  the  procla 
mation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  call  to  discipleship,  the  bestowal  of  a  new  name, 
Dr  of  power  and  authority,  special  promises,  special 
inunction*,  etc.  When  addressed  to  a  sympathetic 


audience,  this  declaration  of  the  gospel  was  delivered 
in  a  regular,  didactic  manner,  in  the  form  of  maxims, 
or  gnomes — as,  for  example,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  use  of  proverbs,  gnomes,  or  senititiiout 
maxima  (iropoijtia,  proverbium,  bt'TS ,  which, 
however,  may  also  denote  a  parable),  was  a  favorite 
mode  of  teaching  among  the  Jews,  after  the  example 
of  Solomon  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  proverb 
is  a  short,  epigrammatic,  pointed  sentence,  frequently 
figurative  and  concrete,  occasionally  paradoxical  and 
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hyperbolical,  at  other  times  poetical,  but  always  vivid  ' 
and  sharply  outlined,  so  as  to  present  in  a  transpa-  j 
rent  and  significant  form  a  deep,  rich,  and  pregnant 
idea,  which  shines  in  the  light  of  truth  and  burns  in  | 
the  fire  of  personal  application — bright  and  brilliant  j 
like  a  true  gem.  But  in  dealing  with  individuals,  the  j 
Saviour  made  use  of  the  didactic  dialogue  (instead  of 
the  formal  declaration),  which  in  the  presence  of 
His  intimate  disciples  assumed  the  form  of  the  most 
direct  address,  at  once  instructing  the  mind  and  mov 
ing  the  heart.  So  especially  in  the  parting  discourses 
of  the  Saviour  as  recorded  by  St.  John.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  before  Him  were  either  stran 
gers  to  His  word  or  prejudiced  against  it,  the  heaven 
ly  Teacher  made  use  of  similitudes  or  parables.  Un 
der  special  circumstances,  these  were  extended  into 
parabolical  discourses, — i.  e.,  discourses  which  as 
sumed  the  form  of  parables,  or  parables  to  which  the 
interpretation  was  added.  Lastly,  when  confronted 
by  enemies  and  accusers,  Christ  adopted  the  method 
of  questioning  (disputation),  following  it  up  by  a  warn 
ing,  or  by  what  would  serve  to  silence  an  opponent — 
the  ultimate  mode  of  dealing  with  such  persons  being 
either  open  rebuke,  or  else  solemn  testimony.  Final 
ly,  His  silence  also  should  be  ranked  among  the  forms 
of  His  teaching — viewing,  as  we  do,  each  of  them 
not  merely  as  a  speech,  but  as  a  fact. 

The  object  of  the  parables,  therefore,  was  to  pre 
sent  the  truth,  more  especially  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  in  all  its  phases 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular  prejudices  of  the 
Jews,  yet  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  weak  under 
standing  of  a  people  ruled  by  these  errors. 

The  use  of  parables  for  conveying  instruction 
was  very  common  among  Eastern  nations  generally, 
and  more  particularly  among  the  Jews  (see  Judges 
Is.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  1 ;  Isa.  v.  1 ;  Unger,  de  Parabola- 
rum  Jesu  natura,  interpretatione,  usu,  Lips.  1828). 
The  parable  is  a  species  of  figurative  speech,  bd^3 


(which,  however,  comprises  with  the  full  parable  alflt 
the  parabolic  sentence  and  the  gnome).  Unger  de 
fines  a  r  arable  as  "  cottatio,per  narratiunculamjictam. 
Red  veri  similem,  serio  iUustrans  rem  sullimioremS' 
Meyer  regards  it  as  "  the  narrative  of  a  fictitious  but 
common  and  natural  occurrence,  for  the  purpose  of 
embodying  and  illustrating  some  doctrine."  But  in 
treating  of  the  parables  of  Scripture,  it  is  not  suffi 
cient  to  enumerate  only  these  outward  characteristics, 
more  especially  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John  the  outwartt 
and  visible  order  of  things  is  throughout  employed  ZA 
the  transparent  symbol  of  the  invisible  world,  or  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  mode  of  teaching  it 
self  must  have  had  some  special  meaning  and  object, 
and  convey  some  evangelical  truth.  The  parable  is  a 
distinct  outward  reflection  of  spiritual  life,  under  the 
form  of  a  scene  taken  from  real  and  everyday  life, 
which,  besides  its  primary  object  of  embodying  some 
particular  lesson,  also  conveys  the  general  truth,  that 
spiritual  life  is  capable  of  being  symbolized  and  re 
flected.*  The  real,  though  figurative,  relations  sub 
sisting  between  the  outer  and  the  inner,  the  lower 
and  the  higher  life,  suggest  the  elements  from  which 
the  didactic  and  poetic  parables  were  constructed, 
which  in  turn  were  either  extended  into  parabolic 
discourses  (or  gave  rise  to  them),  or  else  summed  up 
in  parabolic  expressions.  To  illustrate  this,  we  sub 
mit  the  following  Table  : — 

*  [Dr.  TRENCH,  in  the  General  Introduction  to  his  Jfciea 
on  the  Paral'les.  instead  of  adding  another  to  the  many  de 
finitions  of  the  parable  already  given  by  the  Greek  fathers 
(comp.  SUICEE  :  T/ttsaurus  s.  r.  Trapa/SoAr,),  by  Jerome, 
bv  Ben<:el,  Unger,  Teelmann,  and  other  modern  writers,  pre- 
fe'rs  to  explain  its  nature  by  noting  the  differences  of  the 
parable  from  the  f<i?>le.  the  myth,  the  proverb,  and  the  at- 
legory.  Dr.  ALFORD  likewise  briefly  distinguishes  the  para 
ble  from  these  kindred  forms  of  composition,  and  then  de 
fines  the  parable,  similarly  as  Unger  and  Meyer,  to  be  "  a 
seriow  narration,  within  the  limits  of  probability,  of  a 
course  of  ac.tion  pointing  to  name  moral  or  spiritwti 
Truth."— P.  S.] 


(1.)"  Constituent  Elements  of  Parables  ;  or  Parables  in  the  narrowest 


a.  T  v  IT  o  s . 

The  outline,  archetype,  or  mo 
del  of  some  reality  which  was  yet 
to  appear.  Similitude  of  essence, 
difference  of  development,  proto 
type  of  that  which  was  to  be  deve 
loped  and  evolved.  Thus  the  ordi 
nances  and  institutions  of  the  Old 
Testament  were,  in  their  inward 
essence,  types  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  Similarly,  the  first  era 
serves  as  a  type  of  the  second. 

(2.)  The  Didactic  and  Poetic  Parables. 

(With  these  the  strictly  poetical  form  of  parables  should  be  conjoined,  if  they  had  a  place  here.) 
a   The  Typical  Parable.       b.  The  Symbolical  Parable.  c.  The  Allegorical  Parable. 

The    parables    of    the          Used  only  in  certain  aspects,  and  for  the  pur- 


The  equivalent,  visible  sign  of 
what  is  invisible.  That  which  is 
outward  a  sign  of  that  which  is  in 
ward,  and  hence  the  lower  a  sign 
of  the  higher.  Similitude  of  mode 
and  form,  difference  as  to  the  stage 
of  life,  emblem  of  what  is  higher. 
Thus  the  outward  rite  is  a  symbol 
of  the  inner  li  fe. 


c.  'A\\rjjopia. 
The  mark  and  indication  of 
outward  similarity,  or  also  of  the 
internal  relationship  and  connec 
tion  of  things.  A  counterpart 
and  reappearance  of  what  has  the 
same  shape  and  form,  either  in, 
the  world  of  matter  or  of  mind. 
Thus  the  serpent  was  an  alleaory 
of  Satan. 


The  sacraments  of  the 
New  Testament  as  marking 
the  great  outlines  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
Church  as  a  type  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Represen-* 
tation  of  the  state  of  future 
perfectuess  in  the  first 
sketch  and  plan,  or  when 
commencing  to  carry  the 
Bcheme  into  execution. 


Lord  (the"  irapofloAT)),  even    pose  of  supplementing  the  symbolical  parables, 
.  the     as  in  God's  world  and  in  reality  evil  can  only 


philologically  akin  to 
ffv/j.&o\ov.  (In  some  of 
their  phases  allegorical ;  for 
example,  the  tares.)  Exhi 
bition  of  spiritual  transac 
tions  and  facts  in  the  de 
scription  (not  fiction)  of 
scenes  and  events  taken 
from  everyday  life. 


exist  in  allegorical  signs  of  outward  appearance, 
not  in  symbolical  signs  of  wicked  subsidence. 
Hence  also  the  Apoca'lypse  deals  most  largely  in 
allegories.  In  secular  poetry  the  allegorical  ele 
ment  is  chiefly  embodied  in  the  form  of  fables. 
The  only  expression  in  the  N.  T.  reminding  ul 
of  this  style  of  composition,  is  the  allusion  of 
the  Saviour  to  Herod :  Tell  thai  fox. 


CHAP.  XIII.  1-61 
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(3.)  The  Parabolical  Discourses;  or,  Extended  and  Applied  Sinulitudes. 

fi.  «.,  Figurative  discourses,  in  which  parables  are  conjoined  with  their  interpretation,  01  application,  « 
with  some  doctrinal  statement;  as,  for  example,  in  Matt.  vii.  24  ;  xi.  16.) 


a.  Typical  Parabolical  Dis 
course. 


b.  Symbolical  Parabolical  Dis 
course. 


c.  Allegorical  Puribolical  Dis 
course. 


Figurative  anticipation  of  full          The  sayings  and  discourses  re-          The     sending     forth     among 

development  and  completion  when  corded  by   John   concerning   the     wolves,  the  corrupt  tree,  etc. 

only  the  principle  of  it  exists,  e.  g. :  Israelite  without  guile,  the  temple, 

"  The     blind     see,"     etc. — "  The  the  new  birth,  the  brazen  serpent, 

dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  the  fountain,  the  manna,  the  vine, 

Son  of  God,"  John  v.  25.—"  Who-  the  good  shepherd,  etc. 
so  eateth  My  flesh,"  etc.,  John  vL 
64. 

(4.)  The  Parabolical  Expressions;  or,  Rhetorical  and  Figurative  Allusions. 


c.  The   allegorical   parabolical 
expression,  or  the  simple  rhetori- 


a.  The  typical  parabolical  ex-          o.  ine  symbolical   parabolical 

pression,  or  Synecdoche  ;  or,  used  expression,  or  Metaphor. — "  What 

and  viewed  with  reference  to  form,  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak     cal  figure,  and  figurative  compari- 

the  Metonymy.     The  hairs  of  your  ye  hi  light."     Preaching  upon  the     son. — "  As  a  thief  in  the  night " 

head  are  "numbered."    Bethsai-  house-tops, 
da,  Capernaum,  the  land  of  Sodom. 
— "I  am  the  resurrection." 


2.  OBJECT  OF  THE  USE  OF  PARABLES. — According 
to  the  modern  view,  our  Lord  had  recourse  to  par 
ables  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  presenting  the  truth 
in  a  form  adapted  to  the  weak  and  carnal  understand 
ing  of  a  people  which  otherwise  could  not  have  grasp 
ed  it.  Then  the  parables  would  be  merely  a  popular 
mode  of  teaching.  But  the  explanations  of  their  ob 
ject  furnished  by  the  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  xiii.  13  ; 
Mark  iv.  11 ;  Luke  viii.  10)  go  far  beyond  this  peda 
gogical  view  of  the  subject.  "  Therefore,"  He  says, 
"  speak  I  to  them  in  parables,  because  seeing  they 
see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they 
understand."  This  perhaps  might  be  regarded  as  in 
dicating  that  the  only  object  of  Christ  was  to  render 
His  doctrine  more  plain  and  easily  intelligible.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reference  to  Isa.  vi.  9,  10, 
which  speaks  of  the  hardening  of  the  people  under 
the  preaching  of  the  prophet,  and  which  our  Lord  de 
clares  was  being  then  fulfilled ;  the  declaration  of 
blessedness  in  regard  to  the  disciples,  to  whom  the 
Master  could  interpret  these  parables;  and,  lastly, 
the  use  of  Tea  in  Mark  and  Luke  (that,  or  in  order 
that,  seeing  they  may  not  see),  instead  of  the  Sri  of  ' 
our  Gospel, — show  that  the  motive  of  the  Saviour  in  ; 
making  use  of  parables  was  more  deep  and  solemn  I 
than  the  above  theory  implies.  It  was  certainly  hi  I 
judgment  that  He  could  not  set  before  the  Jews  the 
bare  and  undisguised  truth  concerning  His  kingdom. 
Still,  it  was  not  primarily  intended  as  a  judicial  blind- 
big,  but  in  order  to  present  the  truth  hi  a  form  ac 
cessible  to  the  senses,  which  would  at  the  same  time 
serve  both  to  conceal  and  to  reveal  it,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  hearers ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pre 
sent  the  truth  in  such  a  coloring  as  the  diseased  vis- 
.on  of  the  people  alone  could  bear.  Unbelievers 
would  not  so  readily  elicit  the  spiritual  truth  from 
this  symbolic  form,  and  hence  not  so  easily  pervert 
it  to  their  own  condemnation.  Accordingly,  while 
this  mode  of  teaching  was  hi  itself  a  judgment,  it  was 
•l«o  combined  with  mercy,  since  it  averted  from  them 
the  doom  of  hardening  themselves  under  the  truth. 
It  was  impossible,  moreover,  to  found  and  prefer 
rharges  of'  heresy  against  His  teaching  when  pro 
pounded  hi  that  manner,  even  although  hostile  hear 


ers  might  have  comprehended  its  import  (see  ch.  xxi. 
45).  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  people  who 
were  susceptible  would  be  enabled  more  and  more 
clearly  to  gather  the  spiritual  truth  when  conveyed 
in  this  transparent  form.  Indeed,  Matt.  xiii.  35  showa 
that  such  was  one  of  the  objects  which  the  Saviour 
had  in  view ;  while  Mark  iv.  33  pointedly  indicates 
the  fact,  that  Jesus  chose  a  form  adapted  to  all  His 
hearers,  and  to  both  parties,  in  order  to  set  before 
them  the  doctrine  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  parables  of  the  Lord  were  an  exhibition  of  the 
spiritual  history  of  His  kingdom,  presented  in  pictures 
and  figures  derived  from  the  things  of  this  world. 
Even  this  continual  comparing  of  the  kingdom  with 
the  things  of  tune  and  of  sense,  must  have  shown  the 
people  that  the  kingdom  itself  was  not  of  this  world. 
Finally,  the  parables  of  the  Saviour  resemble  Hig 
miracles,  in  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  exhibit  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  hi  a  variegated  and 
striking  light,  while  on  the  other  they  present  it,  as 
it  were,  hi  broken  rays  and  isolated  facts  and 
events. 

3.  THE  PARABLES  OF  THE  LORD  IN  THEIR  CONNEC 
TION. 

(1.)  The  key  and  introduction  to  the  seven  open 
ing  parables  concerning  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  general  (Matt,  xiii.),  is  found 
in  an  eighth  parable,  recorded  by  Mark  (iv.  26), 
which  is  intended  to  show  the  fixed  law  and  regular 
ity  of  this  spiritual  development. 

(2.)  The  parables  concerning  the  compassion  and 
mercy  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  founded  (as 
opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews). — a.  Misun 
derstanding  and  misapplication  of  mercy  and  compas 
sion  leads  to  judgment.  1.  Misunderstanding  and 
misapplication  of  the  blessing  of  God  ;  or,  th«  folly 
of  the  rich  man,  Luke  xii.  16.  2.  Misunderstanding 
and  misapplication  of  the  long-suffering  of  Gud  ;  or, 
the  barren  fig  tree,  Luke  xiii.  6. — b.  Pure  cornpat- 
sion,  divine  or  human,  but  especially  the  compassion 
of  Christ :  the  good  Samaritan. — c.  Compassion  turn 
ing  iL-.vay  from  the  blinded  (the  guests  who  had  been 
invited),  and  turning  to  the  poor  and  needy :  the  great 
supper,  Luke  xiT.  15 ;  mercy  and  judgment  aa  aj> 
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pearing  in  the  figurative  narrative  of  the  supper.  Ac- I  Master  upon  spiritual  pride,  self  righteousness,  utt 
cordingly,  this  parable  forms  a  transition  to  the  I  charitableness,  sanctimonious  harshness  and  rigorism 
exhibition  of  divine  mercy. — d.  Saving  mercy.  It  of  doctrine,  and  the  gracious  salvation  accorded  tv 
discerns  the  wretch»d  state  of  the  lost ;  but  at  the  j  humility,  to  believing  service,  to  endurance,  to  love, 
same  time  also  discovers  a  value  attaching  to  them,  and  to  gentleness. 


derived  from  the  bestowal  of  mercy  upon  them.  The 
lost  sheep ;  the  lost  piece  of  money ;  the  lost  son, 
Luke  xv.  The  conditions  of  mercy.  Repentance,  hu 
mility  :  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  Luke  xviii. 
9—14.  The  delays  and  answers  of  mercy  ;  its  de- 
matd  •,  prayer.  The  working  and  wrestling  of  gen 
uine  faith  (Luke  xviii.  1-8  ;  comp.  Luke  xi.  5-8  :  the 


call  and  demand  made  u^ 

dence  of  tJie  experience  of  grace. 


t).   Evi 
The  blessing  at 


taching  to  mercifulness  ;  or,  the  unjust  steward,  Luke 
ivi.  1.  The  judgment  pronounced  upon  unmerciful- 
ness, — presented  in  a  negative  form  (worldly  unmer- 
cifulncss  *) :  the  rich  man,  Luke  xvi.  19  ; — presented  |  kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  pearl  of  great  price.* 


4.  THE  SEVEN  PARABLES  WHICH  TREAT  OF  THI 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GoD,  MATT.  XIII. 
— It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  these  parables  ex 
hibit  the  entire  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  its  leading  outlines,  from  the  commencement  to 
the  close  of  it.  The  first  parable  treats  of  the  insti 
tution  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  last,  of  its 
completion  on  earth  by  the  final  judgment ;  while  the 
five  intermediate  parables  successively  mark  its  pro- 

ain  of  mus- 
aveiiingthe 
whole  lump ;  the  treasure  found  in  the  field ;  the 


gress  :  the  wheat  among  the  tares  ;  the  \ 
tard  seed  among  the  trees  ;  the  lea 


in  a  positive  form  (spiritual  unmercifuluess,  sancti 
monious  uncharitableness,  harsh  judgments):  the 
harsh  servant,  Matt,  xviii.  23. 

(3.)  Retributive  justice  as  directing  the  administra 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — The  one  penny  to  each 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard ;  or,  the  reward  as  of 


free  grace  (Matt.  xx.  1). 
ten  talents  ;  or,  the  Lord 


The  ten  servants  and  the 
a  trader  during  His  ab 
sence  from  the  city,  and  during  its  revolt ;  or,  the  re 
ward  of  quiet,  persevering  faithfulness,  as  contrasted 
with  the  punishment  of  unfaithfulness  during  the  re 
volt  of  the  world,  on  which  judgment  descends  (Luke 
six.  11).  The  three  servants,  and  the  blessing  attach 
ing  to  the  faithful  use  of  the  gifts  entrusted  to  us,  as 
contrasted  with  the  curse  attaching  to  the  misappli 
cation  of  gifts  and  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30). 

(4.)  The  judgments  which  complete  and  usher  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. — a.  Mercy  and  jud.gment.  Un 
der  the  figure  of  the  marriage  feast,  Matt.  xxii.  1. 
The  two  sons  of  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  Matt.  xxi. 
28.  The  unfaithful  husbandmen,  Matt.  xxi.  33.  The 
foolish  and  the  wise  virgins,  Matt.  xxv.  1—13. — b. 
Final  judgment  upon  the  ministry  of  the  word,  or 
the  evil  servant,  Matt.  xxiv.  48.  c.  Final  judgment 
upon  the  nations.  Mercy  presiding  even  on  that 
awful  occasion, — presented  in  the  form  of  a  parable, 
Matt.  xxv.  31. 

"  Here,  at  the  climax  of  all  the  parables  of  the 
New  Testament,  wo  see  the  bud  of  the  parabolical 
form  of  teaching  opening  up  and  disclosing  the  beau 
teous  flower  which  it  had  enclosed.  The  manifesta 
tion  and  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  now 
clearly  and  undisguisedly  presented,  although  the 
manifold  symbolical  outlines  by  which  it  is  surround 
ed  show  that  this  section  embodies  only  the  climax 
of  all  the  parables."  Lange,  Leben  Jesu. 

Another  point  deserves  special  mention.  The 
parables  of  the  Lord  all  pointedly  exhibit  the  con 
trast  between  the  kingdom  of  Christ — its  fundamen 
tal  principle  and  raws — and  the  carnal  notions  of  the 
Jews  concerning  the  reign  of  the  Messiah ;  more  es 
pecially,  the  contrast  between  the  free  and  universal 
grace  of  God,  and  the  hierarchical  and  national  con 
ception  of  the  Deity,  and  a  partisan  reign ;  between 


At  the  same  time,  each  of  these  parables  forms 
in  itself  a  complete  and  independent  section,  —  like  all 
the  other  doctrinal  portions  of  Scripture,  and  espe 
cially  the  various  prophetic  sketches  in  Isaiah  and  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  Still,  under  every  new  phase 
as  it  emerges  in  each  of  these  parables,  the  kingdom 
and  its  history  are  presented  from  another  aspect,  and 
in  a  new  form,  marking  its  onward  progress  from  the 
commencement  to  the  completion.  If  parables  present 
the  ideal  phases  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  shall  naturally  expect  that  they  also  bear 
reference  to  the  historical  succession  of  the  different 
forms  through  which  the  visible  Church  has  passed. 
Accordingly,  we  cannot  fail  to  trace  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower  a  picture  of  the  apostolic  age  ;  in  the  par 
able  of  the  tares,  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  spring- 

*[ALPORD:  "The  seven  parables  related  in  this  chapter 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  collection  made  by  the  evangelist  as 
relating  to  one  subject,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  und  its  devel 
opment;  they  are  clearly  indicated  by  ver.  53  to  have  been 
all  spoken  on  one  anil  the  same  occunoii.  :ind  form  indeed 
a  complete  and  trlorious  whole  in  their  inner  and  deeper 


The 


firxt.  four  of  these 
e  multitude  from  t 


rables  appear  to  have  been 
/'p;  the  la*t  three,  to  th« 


spoken  to  the 

disciples  in  the  haime.1"  D.  BROWN:  "These  parables  are 
SEVEN  in  number;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  thz? 
while  this  is  the  sacred  number,  the  first  FOUR  of  them 
were  spoken  to  the  mixed  multitude,  while  the  remaining 
THREE  were  spoken  to  tl>e  Twelve  in  private — these  divi- 
8ions,/owr  and  three,  being  themselves  notable  in  the  sym 
bolical  arithmetic  of  Scripture.  Another  thins  remarkable 
in  the  structure  of  these  parables  is.  that  while  the  first  of 
the  seven— that  of  the  Sower— is  of  the  nature  of  an  intro 
duction  to  the  -whole,  the  remaining  six  consist  of  thre» 
pairs — the  second  and  seventh,  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  corresponding  to  each  other;  each  pair 
setting  forth  the  same  general  truths,  but  with  a  certain 
diversity  of  aspect.  All" this  can  hardly  be  accidental."— 
Observe  also  the  natural  and  easy  transition  in  the  or 
der  of  the  seven  parables,  from  the  sower  and  the  good  seed 
to  the  enemy  and  the  tares  among  the  wheat;  from  tho 
sown  field  to  the  mustard  seed  and  mighty  tree,  from  the 
external  growth  of  the  plant  to  the  internal  growth  and  pro* 
cess  of  penetration  and  assimilation  ;  then  to  the  treasure  in 
the  field,  suggested  by  the  seed  buried  in  the  ground,  from 
the  lucky  discoverer  to  the  earnest  seeker  and  finder,  from 
the  treasure  to  the  precious  pearl,  the  treasure  of  the  deep; 
which  suggests  the  sea,  the  fishermen  with  their  net,  the 
mixed  crowd  on  the  beach,  the  final  separation  and  consum 
mation.  Thus  from  the  first  sowing  of  Christianity  la  the 
days  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  the  general  judgment  wo 
have  one  continued  process  of  growth  and  development  of 

out  seeking  (the  tr-isure  in  the  field),  and  seeking  and  find- 
ing  (the  pearl  of  great  price),  and  a  continuous  partial  judg- 

of  the  spirit;  between  the  judgment  passed  by  the    SSirfTJSjfejSCSt'  rf  ^ibn^Sw'n1?^ 

ending  at  last  in  the  final  consummation  on  the  banks  of 
eternity  (the  parable  of  the  net).  All  these  prm-i-.-.-, -s  i.'« 
hand  in  hand  and  act  and  react  one  upon  another,  each  pe 
riod  doing  the  same  work  under  new  aspects,  with  pcculUl 
gifts,  with  fresh  zeal  und  energy.— P  S.J 


the  apostasy  of  the  Jews,  and  the  faith  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  even  of  Gentiles;  between  the 
Church  and  the  world  ;  the  external  and  the  internal 
Church  ;  the  children  of  outward  forms,  and  those 


•[The  Edinb.  trsl.  has  here:  "what  unmercifulness," 
from  the  first  edition  of  Lange :  "  -irelche  Unbarmherzickeit." 
which  is  an  evident  misprint  for  'trt-it! it-he,  as  opposed  to  the 
following  "geinttiche  Unbirmherzi^keit."— P.  S.J 
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tag  up  in  the  midst  of  heresies;  in  the  parable  of  the  picture  of  the  closing  judgment.  These  parables  en> 
mustard  bush,  resorted  to  by  the  birds  of  the  air  as  body  both  the  bright  and  the  dark  aspect  of  the  his 
if  it  were  a  tree,  and  loaded  with  their  nests,  a  re-  '  tory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  while  the  seven  be- 
presentation  of  the  secular  state-Church  under  Con-  atitudes  reflect  the  light  (being  primarily  a  delinea- 
Btantine  the  Great;  in  the  leaven  that  is  mixed  among  tion  of  the  ideal  progress  ami  inlvaiieenieni  of  belie?- 
the  three  measures  of  meal,  the  pervading  and  trans-  ers),  and  the  letters  to  the  ft  in  the 

forming  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  mediaeval  i  Book  of  Revelation,  mainly  the  shadow-  of  the  final 
Church,  among  the  barbarous  races  of  Europe;  in  catastrophe,  or  of  the  coining  judgment  (being  pri- 
the  parable  of  the  treasure  in  the  field,  the  period  of  marily  a  delineation  of  the  scvui  churches  of  Asia 


the  Reformation ;  in  the  parable  of  the  pearl,  the 
contrast  between  Christianity  and  the  acquisitions  of 
modern  secular  culture ;  and  in  the  last  parable,  a 


Minor).     The  subjoined  table  will  serve  to  give  * 
clearer  view  of  this : 


1.  The    poor    in 
kingdom  of  heaven. 


spirit :    the 


1.  The  sower: 
and  the  fruit. 


the  good  field 


fort. 


2.  They    that    mourn:     com-          2.  The     wheat     among     the 


8.  The  meek:    possession  of  3.  The  grain  of  mustard  seed 


the  earth. 


grown  into  a  tree. 


4.  Hungering     and     thirsting          4.  The  leaven  put  among  the 
after  righteousness :  being  filled.       three  measures  of  meal. 


5.  The  merciful :  obtaining  of          6.  The  treasure  found  in  the 


mercy. 


field. 


of  God. 


6.  The  pure  in  heart:   vision          6.  The  pearl  of  great  price: 


1.  Ephczus.    Patience  and  per- 
severance  in  the  work  of  faith. 
Deficiency  in  the  root  of  the  Ufa 
of  faith. 

2.  Smyrna.     Rich    and   flour 
ishing,  by  the  side  of  the  syna 
gogue  of  Satan. 

8.  Pergamos.  Hath  held  fast 
amidst  martyrdom.  Dwelleth 
where  Satan's  scat  is  (in  the 
world).  Balaamites  or  Nicolai- 
tanes:  combination  of  Christiani 
ty  with  the  lust  of  the  world. 

4.  Thyatira.      Abundance   of 
works.     The   woman   Jezebel:    a 
fanatical    prophetess    committing 
fornication  with  the  world. 

5.  Sardis.     Hath  a  name  that 
it    liveth,   and    is   dead.'    A  few 
names  in  Sardis,  which  have  not 
defiled  their  garments,  walk  with 
the  Lord  in  white. 

6.  Philadelphia.       An     open 


sought  and  obtained  at  great  sa-    door.      A   little   strength.      Kept 
orifice.  the  word.     Victorious  over  many 

of  the  synagogue  of  Satan. 

7.  Laodicea.    Neither  cold  nor 


7.  The  peacemakers:    dignity          7.  The  net  drawn  out  of  the 
of  the  children  of  God.  sea :    separation  of  the  good  and    hot.     "  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  My 

the  bad  fishes.  mouth.     Be  zealous   and   repent. 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door." 


We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  ideal 
progression  in  these  parables  fully  reflects  the  histor 
ical  succession  of  the  principal  phases  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  it  only  delineates  its  gen 
eral  outlines. 

All  the  seven  parables,  then,  are  intended  to  repre 
sent,  in  regular  succession,  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  conflict  with  and  victory 
over  the  opposition  of  the  world,  and  in  its  hidden 
character  as  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  notions  of 
the  reign  of  Messiah.  Hence  in  each  of  the  parables 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are 
brought  out.  These  shadows  are,  in  the  first  para 
ble,  the  three  varieties  of  bad  soil ;  in  the  second,  the 
enemy,  the  tares,  and  the  indiscriminating  zeal  of  the 
servants ;  in  the  third,  the  mistake  of  treating  a  large 
garden  plant  as  if  it  had  been  a  forest  tree,  and  the 
lodging  of  the  birds  in  its  branches  (regarding  and 
treating  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  if  it  had  been  a 
worldly  kingdom) ;  in  the  fourth,  the  mixing  up  and 
the  hiding  of  the  leaven  in  the  meal ;  in  the  fifth,  the 
concealment  ol  the  treasure ;  in  the  sixth,  the  seem 
ing  disappearance  of  the  pearl  of  great  price  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants,  and  among  other  pearls ; 
and  in  the  seventh,  the  mixing  up  of  the  good  fish 
with  the  bad,  and  with  other  foul  breed  of  the  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  in 
the  first  oarable,  ia  the  rich  field  waving  with  fruit ; 


in  the  second,  the  wheat  outgrowing  the  tares  ;  in  the 
third,  the  wonderful  upshooting  of  the  grain  of  mus 
tard  seed;  in  the  fourth,  the  leaven  acting  as  a 
stronger  power,  pervading  and  affecting  by  its  unseen 
efficacy  the  three  measures  of  meal — thus  represent 
ing  the  influence  of  the  divine  life  overcoming  and 
transforming  our  old  nature ;  in  the  fifth,  the  picture 
of  the  treasure  found,  and  of  the  surrender  of  all 
other  things  for  its  possession ;  in  the  sixth,  the  pic 
ture  of  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  of  the  ardent  de- 
votedness  with  which  it  is  sought  and  procured  ;  in 
the  seventh,  the  picture  of  the  good  fish,  and  of  the 
net  now  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  the  bad.  In 
accordance  with  the  structure  and  symbolical  mean 
ing  of  the  number  seven,  we  direct  our  attention,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  first  four  parables.  Here  we 
observe  that  the  first  and  second  parables  primarily 
delineate  the  immense  obstacles  which  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  has  to  encounter — negatively  from 
want  of  susceptibility  (the  first  parableX  and  posi 
tively  from  error,  heresy,  and  offences  (the  second 
parable).  The  third  and  fourth  parables  form  an 
antithesis  to  this  description,  and  delineate  the  won 
derful  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  it  sweeps 
before  it  these  obstacles.  Thus  the  parable  of  th* 
mustard  seed  brings  out  the  marvellous  growth  of 
the  kingdom — how  it  springs  up  and  forces  itself 
upon  the  observation  of  the  men  of  the  world,  til 
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they  even  attempt  to  combine  the  Church  with  the 
world,  and  take  their  lodgment  in  it,  just  as  if  this 
garden  plant  had  been  any  ordinary  tree ;  while  the 
parable  of  the  leaven  refers  to  the  unseen,  but  all- 
powerful  and  all-transforming,  efficacy  of  the  gospel 
among  the  nations.  If  the  first  four  parables  present 
mainly  the  objective  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  the  work  of  the  Lord,  of  His  servants  and  of 
His  Church,  the  three  last  parables  equally  show  the 
subjective  bearing  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  action  of 
believers.  On  this  account  the  divine  treasure  is  now 
represented  as  something  which  is  there,  but  which 
must  be  sought  and  acquired.  In  the  first  of  these 
parables  the  discovery  appears  as  a  happy  incident, 
or  rather  as  a  free  gift  of  Providence — the  treasure 
being  hidden ;  while  in  the  second  it  is  presented  as 
the  result  of  conscious  higher  aspirations,  which  must 
be  regarded  as  being  in  themselves,  though  not  con 
sciously,  Christian,  the  treasure  being  concentrated, 
as  it  were,  into  one  pearl  of  infinite  value.  The  last 
parable  is  again  prevailingly  objective  in  its  bearing. 
It  treats  of  the  judgment,  when  the  kingdom,  falsely 
expected  by  the  Jews  in  connection  with  the  first 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  comes  out  in  its  full  light  and 
glory.  Finally,  if,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 


first  beatitude  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  MC  ro 
gard  the  first  parable  as  the  basis  of  all  the  rest,  th« 
other  six  parables  form  an  antithesis  ;  the  first  three 
tracing  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
in  the  visible  Church,  and  the  last  three  delineating 
the  hidden  Christianity  of  the  invisible  Church.  Thia 
invisible  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  corresponds 
as  we  might  have  expected,  with  the  great  clement 
of  subjective  faith  and  striving,  and  with  its  final  tri 
umph  (comp.  the  exegetical  notes  on  ver.  44). 

Throughout  all  these  parables,  however,  the  pro 
'  gress  of  the  inward  form  of  the  kingdom  of  heaver 
is  also  clearly  marked.  In  the  first,  parable,  the  seeC 
is  the  direct  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  sound  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  noxious  weeda 
of  heresy ;  in  the  third,  a  Christian  confession,  and  a 
professing  community  of  Christians ;  in  the  fourth, 
Christianity  as  the  spirit  of  life,  and  the  power  of  re 
generation  ;  in  the  fifth,  saving  truth  in  its  grand,  all- 
comprehensive  principle  (Christ  for  us);  in  the  sixth, 
the  spiritual  treasure  in  its  highest  and  clearest  con 
centration — the  love  and  peace  of  Christ,  or  Christ  in 
us  ;  and  in  the  seventh,  the  final  result  of  all  history 
and  of  the  judgment — the  heavenly  feast. 


HOMILETICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  WHOLE  SECTION. 


The  wisdom  of  Jesus  as  a  Teacher. — The  words 
of  the  Lord  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil 
ver." — The  parables  of  the  Lord  are  gospel  to  the 
poor,  even  so  far  as  their  popular  form  is  concerned. 
— Object  of  the  parabolical  mode  of  teaching :  both 
judgment  and  mercy. — The  parabolical  discourse,  a 
repetition  and  revisal  of  the  revelation  of  God,  which 
man  had  forgotten.  1.  At  first  God  revealed  Him 
self  to  man  by  the  parable  of  creation,  and  by  spe 
cial  parables  connected  with  it,  but  after  that  by  the 
word  ;  2.  man  made  an  idol  of  the  parable  itself,  and 
thereby  came  into  opposition  with  the  word ;  3. 
Christ  now  shows  again  to  man  the  word  in  the  par 
ables,  in  order  to  reclaim  him  for  the  spirit  of  His 
word. — The  truth  obliged,  in  compassion,  to  disguise 
itself  in  the  form  of  parables  in  the  presence  of  its 
children.— The  gospel  a  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  both 


as  to  its  kernel,  and  as  to  its  husk. — The  seven  par 
ables  concerning  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  prefaced  by  the  parable  concerning  the  fixed 
rule  of  this  development  (Mark  iv.  26). — The  seven 
leading  phases  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — The  seven 
forms  of  human  economy  which  portray  the  economy 
of  God  :  the  sower ;  field-servants  ;  husbandry ;  tbc 
mistress  of  the  house  preparing  bread  ;  the  I'armei ; 

i  the  merchantman ;  the  fisherman. — Import  of  the 
fact,  that  in  these  seven  parables  the  Lord  brings  out 
with  increasing  distinctness  the  province  and  activity 

j  of  man  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — How  the  treasure 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  increasingly  to  assume  a 
more  definite  form  in  our  minds. — How  it  is  ultimate 
ly  to  be  transformed  into  the  pearl  of  great  price. — 
We  ourselves  attain  value  in  the  sight  of  God  by  find- 

i  ing  the  pearl  of  great  price. 


1.  first  Parable  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  Parables  generally. 

Cn.  XIII.  1-23. 

1,  2     The  same  day1  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  by  the  sea  side.     And  great 
multitudes  were  gathered  together  unto  him,  so  that  he  went  into  a  ship,  and  sat  [down]  , 

3  and  the  whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore.     And  he  spake  many  things  unto  them  in 

4  parables,  saying,  Behold,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow ;  And  when  [as]  he  sowed,  some 

5  seeds  fell  by  the  way  side,  and  the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up  :  Some  [And  others, 
oAAa  Se]  fell  upon  stony  [rocky]  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth:  and  forthwith 

6  they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  no  deepness  [depth]  of  earth :  And  when  the  sun  was 

7  up,  they  were  scorched ;  and  because  they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away.     And 

8  so:ne   [cithers]   fell  among  thorns;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up,  and  choked  them:   But 
other  tell  into  [on  the]  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  a  hundredfold,  some 

9  sixty  fold,  some  thirtyfold.     "Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

10  And  the  disciples  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  para- 

11  bles?     He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  knew  th« 
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12  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.     For  whosoever  hafh, 
to  him  shall   be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance:2  but  whosoever  hath  c.ot, 

13  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hath.8     Therefore  speak  I  to  them  in  para 
bles :   because  they  seeing  [seeing  they]  see  not;  and  hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do 

14  they  understand.     And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias  [Isaiah],  which  saith, 
By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall 

15  not  perceive:  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing, 
and  their  eyes  they  have  closed;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted, 

16  and  I  should   [shall]   heal  them.4     But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see :  and  your 

17  ears,  for  they  hear.     For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  many  prophets  and  righteous  men 
have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them;  and  to  hear 
those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

18,  19  Hear  ye  therefore  the  parable  of  the  sower.5  When  any  one  heareth  the  word  cf 
the  kingdom,  and  understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked  [evil]  one,  and  catch- 
eth  [snatcheth]  away  that  which  was  sown  in  his  heart.  This  is  he  which  received 

20  seed   [he  that  is  sown,  6  .  .  OTTO/WI'S]  by  the  way  side.     But  he  that  received  the  seed 
[is  sown]  into  stony  [on  the  rocky]  places,  the  same  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and 

21  anon  [immediately,  at  once,  eu0us]  with  joy  receiveth  it;  Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  him 
self,  but  dureth  for  a  while :  for  when  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the 

22  word,  by  and  by  [immediately,  evOvs]  he  is  offended.     He  also  that  received  seed  [ia 
sown]  among  the  thorns  is  he  that  heareth  the  word ;  and  the  care  of  this  [the]  world,1 

23  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the  word,  and  he  becometh  unfruitful.     Bur,  he 
that  received  seed  [is  sown]  into  [on]  the  good  ground  is  he  that  heareth  the  word,  and 
understandeth  it;  which  also   beareth  fruit,  and  bringeth  forth,  some  a  hundredfold, 
some  sixty,  some  thirty. 

1  Ver.  1.— The  particle  5e  is  wanting  in  B.,  Z.,  and  A.,  and  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischondorf.  It  weakens  th« 
stress  laid  upon  tlie  fact  that  Jesus  on  the  same  day  changed  his  mode  of  teaching  into  that  of  parables  before  the  people. 
[Cod.  Sinaiticus  likewise  omits  5<=.— - P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  12.— [More  is  unnecessary.  The  Greek  is  simply:  KO.\  it tptff a ev6ri<r er o«,  and  he  shall  le  mad*  fr 
abound,  or  have  abundance.  Cum  p.  ch.  xxv.  29. — P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  12.— [Accord!  lit;  to  the  order  of  the  original :  even  what  he  hath,  shall  le  taken  from  him.} 

*  Ver.  15.— I  shall  heal  them.  The  future  lafiofjmn  for  the  conjunct  tacra),ua/,  is  supported  by  the  best  authorities, 
B.,  C.,  D.,  etc.,  Lachmann.  Tischendorf.  Comp.  also  Is.  vi.  10  (Sept.).  [Se.e  exeget.  note  to  ver.  15,  where  the  Edinb.  tre'. 
erroneously  has  lacrtafiai  for  idaonat,  in  opposition  to  the  explanation.  Cod.  Sinaiticus,  as  edited  by  Tischendorf,  reads 
iatTou.t=ia.ffo/j.cu. — P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  18.— Lit.:  of  him  that  sowed-  fftrfipavros  (Codd.  B.,  X.,  etc..  Lachm.,  Tischend.) ;  not  ffvtipovros. 
Bo  also  ver.  21 :  <nrt ipavri.  [Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  reads  ffirfipavTos. — P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  22.— Lit. :  the  world ;  TOVTOV  (thin)  being  omitted  in  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  Lachm.,  Tischend.,  and  probably 
an  explanatory  addition  by  a  later  hand  (Meyer). 

The  expression  refers  to  soil  from  which  the  thorns 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  2.  A  ship. — The  ship  being  here  analogous 
to  "  the  mountain."  He  sat  down,  while  the  people 
stood  in  a  line  along  the  shore  or  the  beach  (4  v  1 
r  o  v  aiy  i  a\  j  v). 

Ver.  3.  [By  the  wayside.— "  The  ordinary 
paths  in  the  East  lead  often  along  the  edge 


had  not  been  removed,  and  not  to  thorn  bushes. 

Ver.  8.  A  hundred  fold,  etc.  —  Round  parabol 
ical  numbers,  to  indicate  the  rich  return  of  the  seed, 
although  the  high  computation  is  based  on  the  fer 
tility  of  Galilee,  and  of  other  districts  in  the  East. 
For  the  monastic  application  of  this  passage  by  Jer 
ome,  see  Heubner,  p.  1  85. 

Ver.  11.  It  is  given  unto  you.  —  This,  and 
what  follows,  is  understood  by  Calvin  to  refer  to  the 

But 
moral 


doctrine  of  decrees  (Instit.  iii.  ch.  24,  §   13). 
Heubner  objects,  "  (1)  that  ver.  12  points  to  a 
cause,  existent  in  the  Apostles  ;  (2)  that  ver.  14  in. 
dicates  that  the  blindness  of  the  people  was  caused 
by  their  own  guilt."  —  The  mysteries.  —  The  myste- 


of  the  fields,  which  are  unenclosed.  .  .  .  Hence  as  the 
sower  scatters  his  seed,  some  of  it  is  liable  to  fall  be 
yond  the  ploughed  portion,  on  the  hard,  beaten 
ground  which  forms  the  wayside."  Dr.  Hackett : 
Illustrations  of  Scripture,  etc.,  p.  168.] 

Ver.  5.  Rocky  ground,  r  a  vfTpuSij . — Not 

merely  soil  covered  with  stones,  but  rocky  soil.  Think  I  ries  concerning  the  kingdom  o'f  heaven  (the  genitive 
Of  the  terraces  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  an- 1  being  here  that  of  the  object)  are  mysteries  to  the 
dent  Palestine.  The  cultivated  soil  terminated  hi  |  natural  man,  whose  mind  is  darkened  by  sin.  This 
the  rocky  abutments  of  the  hills.  |  held  true  in  an  especial  manner  of  the  Jewish  exclu- 

Ver.  6.  Gerlaeh  :  "  When  the  sun  rose  higher,  after  ,  siveness  of  those  days,  both  as  regards  the  snirituali- 
the  winter  was  past."  But  the  parable  evidently  re-  ty  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  from  which  unbelieving 
fers  to  a  very  rapid  withering.  Israel  was  excluded,  and  its  universality,  in  which 

Ver.  7.  Among  thorns  ; — literally,  upon  thorns,    believing  Gentiles  were  embraced.    The  passage  maj 
e.,  upon   soil  iVom  which  thorns  were  springing.  |  therefore  be   regarded   as   a   first  reference  to  tin 
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f<  mystery  "  which  Paul  afterward  declared  had  been 
specially  intrusted  to  his  ministry,  Eph.  iii.  4  ;  Rom. 
xvi.  25.  These  mysteries  the  people  could  only  bear 
in  the  form  of  parables  ;  but  to  the  disciples  it  was 
given  of  God,  that  Christ  could,  along  with  the  par 
ables,  also  grant  them  the  interpretation  ;  and  that  hi 
increasing  measure  He  could  speak  to  them  about 
these  mysteries  "  plainly,"  and  without  parable  or 
figures  (John  xvi.  29).  The  truth  concerning  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  has,  since  the  Fall,  become  a 
mystery  to  man,  (1)  by  his  guilt  and  self-delusion  ; 
(2)  by  the  divine  judgment  of  concealment.  Hence 
the  restoration  of  this  knowledge  is  a  revealing  of 
mysteries,  an  onro^aAi/^is. 

Ver.  12.  Whosoever  hath.—  A  proverbial  ex 
pression.  "  A  rich  man  easily  grows  more  wealthy, 
while  the  poor  readily  lose  the  little  which  they  have." 
Meyer.  The  bearing  of  the  first  clause  is  sufficiently 
plain;  but  with  reference  to  the  second,  the  proverb 
ial  interpretation  of  Meyer  is  doubtful.  Still  more 
unsatisfactory  is  his  explanation  :  "  The  people  would 
lose  even  the  limited  amount  of  knowledge  they  pos 
sess,  if  I  did  not  aid  their  capacities  by  the  use  of 
parables."  The  interpretation  which  would  most 
readily  occur  to  the  reader  is  :  By  the  use  of  par 
ables  the  people  lose  even  what  they  have,  since  they 
cannot  readily  perceive  those  mysteries  when  pre 
sented  in  that  particular  form.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  suggest  that  the  word  apB-fiaerai 
does  not  necessarily  mean  "  shall  be  taken  away." 
The  primary  rendering  of  the  verb  alptiv  is  to  lift  -up, 
or  to  lift  on  high  ;  and  then  among  other  meanings 
it  may  also  be  rendered,  to  take  upon  oneself,  to  pre 
serve  or  keep*  And  thus  indeed  it  frequently  hap 
pens  that  the  little  which  a  poor  man  hath  is  taken 
away  from  him,  in  the  sense  of  being  tutorially  ad 
ministered  for  his  benefit.  Whether  this  explanation 
be  correct  or  not,  such  at  least  is  the  fact  hi  refer 
ence  to  the  present  instance.  The  economy  of  tutors 
and  governors  is  that  form  in  which  the  truth  requires 
to  be  disguised  under  legal  ordinances  and  types,  or, 
as  hi  this  case,  under  parables,  hi  order  that  in  this 
manner  it  may  be  presented  in  a  strange  and  external 
form,  and  be  administered  by  others,  until  gradually 
it  conies  to  be  more  fully  understood. 

Ver.  13.  Because  seeing,  etc.  —  The  rendering 
of  on  by  because  is  warranted  by  the  use  of  ft/a  in 
the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke. 

Ver.  14.  Is  fulfilled,  or  rather,  is  completely 
fulfilled  (a  v  a.  ir\t]pavrat).  —  A  strong  expression,  not 
otherwise  used  by  Matthew,  put  foremost  in  the  sen 
tence  by  way  of  emphasis.  The  quotation  from  Isa. 
vi.  9,  10,  is  made  after  the  Septuagint.  In  the  days 
of  Isaiah  it  was  in  a  certain  sense  fulfilled  that  the 
Jewish  people  had  hardened  itself  under  the  preach 
ing  of  the  "  Evangelist  of  the  Old  Testament."  But 
this  was  most  completely  fulfilled  when  the  Jews  re- 
eisted  the  gospel  itself.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
the  words  of  Isaiah  were  a  typical  prophecy  of  gos 
pel  times.  But  as  this  saying  had  in  a  conditional 
flense  been  formerly  fulfilled,  the  Evangelist  does  not 


*  [Dr.  Lange  has  hern  in  view  no  doubt  the  threefold 
rneanins  of  the  corresponding  German  verb  aufheben,  which 
iilays  such  an  important  part  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy, 
but  cannot  bo  rendered  veil  in  English.  It  means  (1)  to  de 
stroy—  abrogare,  tollert  ;  (2)  to  keep—  preserrar*  ;  (3)  to 
elevate  or  ruise  to  a  higher  position—  elevnre.  Thus  the 
ehild  is  aiifgettoben  in  the  man,  i.  «.,  it  ceases  to  be  a  child, 
It  is  preserved  as  a  human  being,  and  it  is  raised  to  a  hicher 
poeiiion.  from  childhood  to  manhood.  The  seed  is  destroy- 
»<l  in  the  plant  as  to  form,  preserved  as  to  substance  by 
being  elevated  to  a  more  perfect  form  of  existence.  —  P.  8.] 


employ  the  simple  verb  7rA.7)poDToi,but  the  compound 
avwr  \ijpovTai. 

Ver.  15.  This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross, 
tv  ax  ""  0rj. — Properly,  it  became  fat,  in  a  figurative 
sense — i.  e.,  their  heart  became  carnal,  and  lost  tha 
spiritual  life.  The  same  process  of  carnalization  took 
place  with  reference  to  their  ears  and  their  eyes,  all 
spiritual  life  being  surrendered,  or  rather,  tradition 
alism  transforming  the  things  of  the  Spirit  into  a  ee- 
rics  of  external,  finite,  and  carnal  ordinances.  Theif 
ears  became  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they 
closed,  covering  them  with  a  film,  and  thus  depriving 
them  of  the  power  of  vision.  The  same  carnality  ex 
tended  through  all  the  departments  of  spiritual  life  ; 
their  heart  was  dead  to  spiritual  experience,  their  ear 
to  spiritual  obedience,  and  their  eye  to  spiritual  knowl 
edge.  It  deserves  special  notice,  that  in  the  prophe 
cies  of  Isaiah  the  passage  reads,  in  the  imperative 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament :  "  Make  the  heart  of  thia 
people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their 
eyes,"  while  hi  the  Gospels  the  Lord  specially  points 
to  their  own  guilt  in  this  judicial  visitation.  Every 
spiritual  faculty  in  them  had  become  gross,  or  rather, 
they  had  made  it  gross.  Their  eyes  they  have  closed, 
fKap.fj.vffav.  The  expression  refers  primarily  to  the 
shutting  of  the  eyes,  and,  from  a  reference  to  the 
words  of  Isaiah,  must  be  understood  as  implying  a 
continuous  and  determined  closing  of  the  eyes  against 
the  light  of  truth. 

Lest  at  any  time,  ^Tro-re. — This  statement 
also  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  our  former  remarks. 
In  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  the  result  here  mentioned  is 
traced  to  the  judicial  purpose  of  God ;  in  the  text,  to 
the  determination  or  their  own  wicked  hearts,  eyes, 
and  ears:  They  will  not  (comp.  John  v.  40),  and 
therefore  they  can  not.  [Moral  unwillingness  resulting 
in  moral  inability. — P.  S.]  In  this  respect  it  deserves 
special  notice  that,  according  to  the  correct  reading, 
the  future  tense,  la.aop.ai,  is  here  used  (as  also  hi  the 
Sept.),  and  not  the  conjunctive.  Accordingly,  the 
statement  does  not  mean  that  they  were  not  to  ob 
tain  healing  now,  during  this  season  of  judgment,  but 
only,  that  they  had  prevented  the  healing  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  accorded  to  them.  This, 
indeed,  implies  that  the  people  were  actually  under 
the  judicial  dispensation  of  God — a  state  of  things 
which  the  Lord  admitted  by  His  use  of  parables ;  so 
that  it  was  not  quite  so  simple  a  process  as  Meyer 
supposes,  nor  merely  designed  for  educational  pur 
poses  (comp.  also  Acts  xiii.  46  ;  xxvi.  27 ;  Rom.  x. ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  14).  But  the  object  in  view  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows :  Those  who  were  aroused  by  the  par 
ables  would  progress  and  inquire,  as  the  disciples  in 
quired  ;  while  those  who  were  ready  to  harden  them 
selves  would  be  preserved  from  suddenly  incurring 
that  awful  guilt  which  the  full  disclosure  of  the  mys 
teries  of  the  kingdom  would  have  entailed. 

Ver.  16.  But  your  eyes,  blessed  are  they. — 
Mark  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  the  fyxi-i/  5e,  etc. 
Blessed  are  the  eyes.  A  concrete  mode  of  expression 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  their  outward  vision  was  in 
spired  and  directed  by  their  spiritual  sight,  in  opposi 
tion  to  these  who  were  destitute  of  spiritual  vision 
Acts  v.  9 ;  Isa.  Iii.  7. 

Ver.  17.  Many  prophets  and  righteous  men 
— The  S'tKaiot  are  the  Old  Testament  saints,  who  were 
not  only  blameless  "  as  concerning  the  law,"  but  who, 
like  the  prophets,  looked  and  longed  for  a  higher  and 
better  than  this  external  righteousness.  They  only 
aspired  to  an  iSe'tv,  not  a  j8A«7rm/ ;  but  even  this  they 
did  not  obtain  in  the  same  measure  as  the  disciples, 
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1  Pet.  i.  10,  to  whom  also  the  P\tTreiv  was  granted, 
1  John  i.  1. 

Ver.  18.  Hear  ye  therefore.— Not  merely  un 
derstand  (do  Wettc),  but  hear,  with  the  spiritual  per 
ception  accord'  1  to  you. 

Ver.  19.  When  any  one. — The  difficulty  in  the 
•tructure  of  thi.;  sentence  arises  from  the  putting  for 
ward  of  these  words  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  The 
word  (Tivitvai  is  scarcely  rendered  by  the  German 
vcrslehen  (as  Meyer  thinks),  and  the  English  under- 
tt-iifl.  It  implies  active  and  personal  apprehension, 
or  entering  into  the  matter.  The  genitive  indicates 
that  the  "  catching  away  "  takes  place  almost  during 
the  act  of  hearing. 

Ver.  1'.).  This  is  he  which  received  seed  by 
the  -way-side,  or,  rather,  this  is  he  who  is  sown 
by  the  way-side. — Meyer  :  "  A  change  in  the  figure 
quite  common  among  Orientals.  It  should  have  been : 
This  is  he  in  whose  case  the  seed  was  sown  by  the 
way-side."  But  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  this 
change.  The  loss  of  the  seed  becomes  in  reality  the 
loss  of  one's  own  life,  just  as  the  seed  sown  on  good 
soil,  so  to  speak,  becomes  identified  with  our  person 
ality.  The  change  in  the  figure  obviates  the  possible 
mistake,  as  if  Satan  could  catch  away  and  keep  the 
word  of  God  itself. 

Ver.  21.  Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself.— 
In  his  own  individuality.  His  faith  and  adherence 
had  their  root  only  in  the  general  excitement  and  en 
thusiasm  around  him.  Accordingly,  he  dureth  only 
for  a  while,  is  changeable,  irp6tricaipo  * ,  teinpora- 
rius.*  He  wants  the  perseverance  of  personal  con 
viction.  It  deserves  notice  that  the  grand  defect  of 
such  a  person  is  characterized  as  tvQbs  /j.tra.  x<*p«s 
\anBdi/u;v  avT&t>.  He  immediately  receives  the  word, 
as  gladsome  secular  news  are  received,  without  ex 
periencing  its  spiritual  poignancy,  in  the  moral  con 
flicts  and  the  Jeep  sense  of  repentance  which  it  en 
genders. — By  and  by  he  is  offended,  or  rather, 
immediately  he  taketh  offence  and  faileth, 
aKuv8a\i£fTai. — Not,  iie  is  offended,  but  persecution 
becomes  to  him  a  OK drfa\ov,  as  if  there  were  some 
thing  wrong  with  the  word  ;  and  he  stumbles  and 
falls  at  thia  rock  of  offence;  Luke  viii.  13,  a<piaTa.v- 
rai. 

Ver.  2 '2.  He  that  heareth  the  word;  or  ra 
ther,  is  a  hearer  to  the  word. — Pre-eminently  a 
hearer.  The  expression  is  emphatic  :  o  5  T  o  s  e  a  r  iv 
6  T  b  v  \  6  y  o  v  a  KO  uca  v ,  and  means  more  than 
the  simple  heaving,  already  noticed.f — The  care  of 
the  [not :  of  this]  world,  ^  mtpi^va.  rou  alwvos. 
—Not  "  of  the  pre-Messianic  time."  The  absence 
of  OVTOS  deserves  notice.  Worldliness  in  persons 
of  a  serious  cast  of  mind  has  a  twofold  aspect — 
that  of  worldly  cares,  and  that  of  the  entangle 
ments  of  property,  or  of  the  deceitfulness  of  riches 
(personified),  2  Thess.  ii.  10 ;  Heb.  iii.  13.— The  ex 
pression,  "  deceitfulness  of  riches,"  docs  not  pri 
marily  apply  to  luxuriousness  (delectatio),  which 
JFOuld  rather  fall  within  the  range  of  the  other  two 
classes  of  gospel-hearers.  It  rcfera  to  the  deceitful- 
ness  of  a  false  confidence  in  this  worldly  ground  of 
subsistence,  on  the  part  of  persons  otherwise  serious. 
— And  he  becometh  unfruitful ;  &  K  ap-n-o  s  ylv- 
(  T  a  i . — He  does  not  yield  fruit ;  there  is  every  ap 
pearance  of  fruit — the  stalk,  the  leaves,  and  the  ear ; 

*[ALFOED:  "irpAffKaipos  firriv^  not  only  '  endureth  for 
•  while,'  but  also  'Is  the  creature  of  circumstances,'  chang 
ing  as  they  change.  Both  ideas  are  included."— P.  8.] 

t  (But  tho  suiiif  exiTesMon  occurs  in  ver.  20  and  ver.  23, 
t(  two  e'her  classes  of  hearers. — 1'.  S.J 


but  there  is  no  spiritual  life,  no  full  surrender  to  tb« 
word,  and  accordingly  no  fruit. 

V.T.  23.  He  that  heareth  the  word,  and  un- 
derstandeth  it.  in  the  fullest  import  of  both  terms. 
— The  eireunisl  IMI-C,  tkit  in  neither  of  the  other  three 
cases  such  unJerrtanding  of  the  word  had  taken  place, 
implies  that  the  hearing  had  likewise  been  defectivei 
In  the  first  case,  there  was  dulncss  and  carnality ;  in 
the  second,  fancifulness  and  a  combination  of  world- 
liness  with  the  truth ;  in  the  third,  legalism,  a  servile 
spirit,  and  the  absence  of  entire  self-surrenckr.  But 
he  that  heareth  aright  also  understandeth  the  word, 
and  accordingly  is  he  "  which  also  (&y  STJ)  beareth 
fruit." — The  different  measures  of  fruitfulness  de 
pend  on  differences  of  disposition,  of  gifts,  and  of 
capacity  for  receiving,  promoting,  and  representing 
|  the  kingdom  of  God. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  "The  general  truth  lying  at  the  basis  of  this 
parable  is,  that  the  culture  of  the  earth  reflects  that 
of  heaven.     The  great  outstanding  features  of  hu 
manity — the  husbandry  of  God,  are  reflected  in  those 
of  earth — the  husbandry  of  man." 

2.  In  accordance  with  this  view  a  wider  bearing 
might  be  given  to  this  parable  by  referring  it  to  the 
sowing  of  God's  word  generally  in  the  world.     But 
evidently  the  passage  applies  in  a  special  manner  to 
the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the 
New  Testament.  The  sower  is  Christ,  and  the  seed  the 
gospel.     His  scattering  the  seed  in  such  abundance  is 
explained  on  the  ground,  (1)  of  the  freeness  and  fulness 
of  His  grace  in  sowing  («/  r£  (nreipetv  OUTOI/)  ;  (2)  of 
the  poor  condition  of  so  much  of  the  soil.   If  it  is  ob 
jected  that  this  would  savor  of  fatalism,  we  reply, — 
(1)  That  the  passage  under  consideration  is  a  parable, 
and  hence  does  not  in  every  respect  adequately  ex 
press  the  idea  which  it  is  intended  to  convey ;  (2) 
that  the  difference  in  the  various  kinds  of  spiritual 
soil  is  mainly  the  result  of  our  own  doing ;  (3)  that 
this  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  change  which  the 
Lord  introduces  in  the  explanation  of  the  picture. 
Those  who  received  the  seed  were  themselves  sowed. 
The  four  classes  of  hearers  form  at  the  same  time  a 
gradation  and  a  contrast:  (1)  By  the  way-svWe:  souls 
trodden  down  and  beaten  down  into  hard,  impene 
trable  soil  by  the  lowest  and  meanest  kind  of  worldB- 
ness  and  corruption.    In  their  case  the  word  is  caught 
away  even  during  the  hearing  of  it.    (2)  Rocky  ground, 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  earth  :  souls  all  the  more 
enthusiastic  hi  their  early  ardor,  the  less  solid  and  set 
tled  they  are  in  their  personal  convictions, — mere 
weathercocks,  turning  with  every  change  of  wind ; 
the  word  apparently  springing  up  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  but,  not  having  root,  withering  away  in  the 
hour  of  trial.    (3)  Soil  which  might  have  yielded  rich 
fruit,  had  it  not  been  covered  with  thorns :  earnest 
but  legal  minds,  promising  but  superficial  hearers, 
whose  divided  heart  or  worldliness  causes  them  to 
lose  the  reward ;  the  word  springing  up — the  stalk 
and  blossom  appearing,  tmi  the  fruit  wanting.     (4) 
Lastly,  abundant  fruit,  showing  that  the  soil  from 
which  it  sprung  is  not  only  deep,  but  that  weeds  and 
thorns  had  been  removed  :  souls  whom  the  hearing 
of  the  word  leads  to  its  practical  understanding,  ana 
to  growing  self-surrender  unto  the  Lord. 

The  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  being  thus  scat 
tered  broadcast,  it  follows,  from  the  character  of  tho 
soil,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven — as  outwardly  visi 
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ble — cannot  present  the  picture  of  a  pure  and  un 
mixed  community  of  saints. 

8.  To  the  Jews,  and  to  mere  nominal  Christians, 
this  parable  conveys  the  solemn  truth  that  only  pan 
of  the  soil  which  is  sown  bears  fruit.  Of  course,  any 
thing  like  an  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  "  fourth 
part  "  is  out  of  the  question ;  still,  it  implies  that  the 
number  of  God's  people  is  small. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the  figure  of  the 
Bower  and  the  seed :  1.  The  sower  ;  2.  the  seed  ;  3. 
the  manner  of  sowing ;  4.  the  field ;  5.  the  harvest. 
— The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  sowing  in  hope  on  the 
field  of  the  world  :  1.  Dangers  which  encompass  this 
hope — bad  soil,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  a  burning  sun, 
thorns  ;  2.  certitude  of  this  hope.  Final  destiny  of 
the  soil,  its  husbandry,  the  seed,  the  sowing. — The 
various  classes  of  gospel-hearers:  1.  The  four  class 
es  (all  hearers);  2.  the  three ' classes  (merely  hear 
ers)  :  3.  the  two  classes  (those  who  merely  hear  and 
those  who  receive) ;  4.  the  one  class  (they  who  truly 
hear  being  those  who  also  receive). — The  difference 
in  the  soil  as  accounting  for  the  difference  of  result 
from  the  sowing  :  1.  The  difference  in  the  soil:  a. 
Soil  that  is  trodden  down — the  way-side  (service  of 
sin) :  b  light,  stony  ground  (superficial  enthusiasm, 
outward  appearances) ;  c.  ground  from  which  the 
thorns  have  not  been  removed  (a  divided  heart,  legal- 
ism  and  worldliness) ;  d.  good  ground  which  has  un 
dergone  a  threefold  preparation  (been  turned  up,  been 
broken  down,  and  from  which  thorns  and  weeds  have 
keen  removed).  2.  The  difference  of  result :  a.  Scarce 
ly  has  the  seed  been  scattered  when  it  is  carried 
away  by  the  enemy ;  b.  springing  up  too  rapidly,  it 
withers  and  passes  away ;  c.  the  ears  make  their  ap 
pearance,  but,  alas  !  are  empty  ;  d.  the  full  ear  bend 
ing  under  its  precious  load. — Difference  between  mere 
appearance  and  reality  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  on 
the  one  hand,  seed-corn  exposed  by  the  way-side — 
too  rapid  growth  of  the  stalk,  and  large  but  empty 
ears ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  seed  taking  root  and 
sprouting  unseen,  springing  slowly,  growing  up,  and 
the  full  ear  ripening. — How  the  seed  becomes  identi 
fied  with  the  soil  on  which  it  is  sown ;  or,  the  his 
tory  of  the  word  in  our  hearts  as  marking  our  own 
history. — Glorious  character  of  that  harvest  which 
the  Lord  Himself  desires,  and  with  which  He  is 
"  satisfied." — There  may  be  difference  in  the  quanti 
ty  of  the  return,  and  yet  the  whole  field  be  good  soil. 
—Spiritual  fruit  as  it  is  matured  ever  forming  new 
spiritual  seed. — How  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  being 
completed  by  a  continual  alternation  of  seed-time  and 
harvest. — "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,"  etc. ;  or,  the 
great  importance  of  parables  for  the  increase  of  our 
spiritual  knowledge. — Let  us  ever  seek  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  and  language  of  the  signs  of  which  God 
makes  use. — Why  the  Lord  speaks  by  parables. — 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  the  one  great  mystery  which 
comprehends  and  sums  up  all  other  mysteries. — It 
Ls  given  us  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  king 
dom. — "  Whosoever  hath,"  etc.  The  gifts  which  the 
Lord  grants  may  be  infinitely  increased  and  extend 
ed. — How  even  the  external  senses  seem  to  lose  their 
natural  capacities  where  the  soul  is  dead  to  spiritual 
considerations. — The  process  of  hardening  as  gradu 
ally  growing  into  the  final  judgment. — "  Blessed  are 
your  eyes." — Dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  Chris- 
i.tkeworld. — How  Jesus  explains  His  parables. 


—Jesus  explaining  by  His  Holy  Spirit  all  the  par* 
bles  both  of  creation  and  of  life. 

Starke: — Quesnel:  The  heart  of  man  is  God'i 
own  field.— Let  us  beware  lest  our  heart  become  like 
the  way-side — ever  open  and  accessible  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  things  of  the  world. — Those  who  harden 
themselves  will  wax  worse  and  worse,  2  Tim.  iii.  13. 
— How  is  it  that  so  many  who  go  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  listen  to  His  word,  remain  unmoved  'i — Bo- 
ware  of  quenching  the  Spirit. — The  great  privileges  of 
the  New  Testament  Church. —  Cramer :  Rest  assured 
that  where  God  has  His  word  preached,  the  devil  will 
not  be  far  away  (where  Christ  builds  a  church,  the 
devil  rears  a  chapel). — Nothing  more  dangerous  than 
want  of  stability :  to-day  professedly  for  Christ,  to 
morrow  against  Him  ! — Prepare  for  trials  the  moment 
you  give  yourself  wholly  to  the  Lord  (the  cross  and 
the  crown  are  always  combined). — The  word  of  God 
will  never  return  void  unto  Him,  Isa.  Iv.  11. — The 
word  of  God  not  a  dead  letter,  but  living  seed. 

Lisco  : — The  parables  serve  at  the  same  time  to 
reveal  and  to  conceal  spiritual  truth. — In  the  case  of 
genuine  inquirers  they  reveal  the  truth  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  while  they  conceal  it  from  the  carnal,  the  sen 
sual,  and  the  ungodly. — Explanation  of  the  parable 
in  the  text :  1.  Those  whose  minds  and  hearts  are 
dead ;  2.  those  who  are  light-minded  and  unstable ; 

3.  they  who  love  the  world,  or  who  are  undecided ; 

4.  they  in  whom  none  of  these  obstacles  prevail. 

Gerlach : — The  parables  are  like  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  and  of  fire,  where  darkness  was  presented  to 
the  Egyptians,  but  light  and  brightness  to  the  coven 
ant-people,  Ex.  xiv.  20.  They  resemble  the  husk 
which  preserves  the  kernel  from  the  indolent,  and 
for  the  earnest  and  the  diligent. — Every  gift  of  God 
requires  personal  appropriation. — Care  has  precisely 
Lhe  same  effect  on  the  heart  as  riches ;  clinging  to 
*he  things  of  earth  keeps  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
"rom  coming  to  Christ. — To  hear,  to  understand,  and 
to  bring  forth  fruit ! 

Heubner  : — It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whert 
we  preach ;  the  word  of  God  sanctifies  the  place.— 
Let  us  learn  to  discern  a  spiritual  bearing  and  im- 
)ort  in  the  things  that  are  visible. — To  be  always,  as 
t  were,  lying  by  the  way-side  will  at  last  convert  the 
icart  into  an  open  highway,  trodden  down  bj  th^»o 
who  pass  by. — Birds:  a  most  apt  figure  of  evij 
houghts,  which  ever  flutter  around  the  soul  of  hard- 
;ned  sinners  and  catch  away  anything  good. — Let 
every  one  who  is  engaged  in  scattering  the  .seed  re- 
nember  that  an  unseen  enemy  lieth  in  wait  to  mar 
lis  work ;  accordingly,  let  us  ever  be  on  our  watch, 
and  warn  our  hearers  of  the  danger. — God  is  able  to 
soften  even  the  hardest  heart. — Stony  ground  :  senti 
mental  religion  (or  dead  orthodoxy) ;  religion  affect 
ed  and  imitated  for  the  tune. — A  straw-flame  is  soon 
>urnt  out. — Thorny  ground  :  a  divided  heart.  Lu- 
,her :  These  are  they  who  serve  two  masters.  But 
>ear  in  mind  also  that  the  good  ground  does  not 
yield  fruit  of  itself.  Theirs  arc  hearts  in  themselves 
^  ty,  but  whom  a  sense  of  poverty  has  softened  and 
rendered  susceptible. — They  bring  forth  fruit  with 
>atience  (or  rather,  with  perseverance,  Luke  viii.  15). 
— Blessed  is  he  who  daily  sees  and  hears  Christ  in 
lis  word. — The  patient  waiting  of  the  fathers  for 
Christ  should  stir  us  up  to  think  what  cause  forgrat- 
tude  we  have  who  live  in  gospel  times. — The  gospel 
he  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  Tailing, 
onging  soul. — How  young  ministers  are  prone  to  ex- 
ject  too  much. — The  power  of  divine  grace  amidst  all 
he  obstacles  which  the  world  raises. — The  patieno* 
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irhich    both  ministers   and   hearers   require.  —  The  I  heart  of  man. — Opposite  effects  of  the  preaching  of 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  the  grand  test  of  the  |  the  word. — The  right  preparation  of  the  heart. 


i.   The  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Parables,  and  Interpretation  of  the  Second  Parable.     CH.  XIIL  24-45 

24  Another  parable  put  lie  forth  unto  them,1  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened 

25  unto  a  man  which  [who]  sowed8  good  seed  in  his  field:  But  while  men  slept,  his  erie- 
2G  my  came  and  sowed   [over]8  tares4  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.     But  wher 

27  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also.     So 
the  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  unto  him,  Sir.  didst  not  thou  [tliou  not] 

28  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field?  from  whence  then  hath  it  tares?8     He  said  unto  them,  An 
enemy  hath  done  this.     The  servants  said  unto  him,  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and 

29  gather  them  up?     But  he  said,  Nay;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also 

30  the  wheat  with  them.     Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest :  and  in  the  time  of 
harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in 
bundles  to  burn  them :  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn. 

31  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to 

32  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  sowed  in  his  field :  Which  indeed  ia 
the  least  of  all  seeds :  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs  [greater 
than  the  herbs],7  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in 
the  branches  thereof. 

33  Another  parable  spake  he  unto  them ;  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven, 
which  a  woman  took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

34  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parables ;  and  without  a  parable 

35  spake  he  not  [he  spake  nothing]8  unto  them:  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,9  saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables ;  I  will  utter  things 
which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

36  Then  Jesus  [he] 10  sent  the  multitude  away,  and  went  into  the  house :  and  his  dis- 

37  ciples  came  unto  him,  saying,  Declare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field.     He 
answered  and  said  unto  them,11 

38  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man;  The  field  is  the  world;  the  good 
seed  [these,  OVTOL]  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  tares  are  the  children  of 

39  the  wicked  one ;  The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil ;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of 

40  the  world ;  and  the  reapers  are  the 1S  angels.     As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and 

41  burned  in  the  fire;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  [the]13  world.     The  Son  of  man 
shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that 

42  offend,  and  them  which  [that]  do  iniquity ;  And  shall  cast  them  into  a  [the]  furnace  of 

43  fire:    tbere  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.     Then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth14  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.     Who  hath  ears,  to  hear,  let  him 
hear. 


1  Ver.  24. — [naptdr]K(i',  ITe  set  or  laid  before  them  another  parable  as  a  spiritual  riddle,  challenging  the  close  attention 
and  solution  of  the  hearers;  comp.  Mark  iv.  84,  eiff\vfv  irdvra,  he  solved  all,  viz.,  the  parables,  E.  V. :  he  ea-pounded 
all  thing*  to  hi*  di«cij)les.-P.  S.J 

9  Ver.  24.— B.,  M.,  X.,  al.  a vttp  a  mi.  [So  also  Lachmann  and  Alford,  following  the  Vatican  Codes,  etc.  Tischendorf 
In  his  edition  of  1S59,  reads  trirtipovrt  (seminanti,  instead  of  qul  seminarit).  Perhaps  he  will  in  a  new  edition  adopt 
the  other  reading,  since  the  Cod.  Slnaiticus,  as  published  by  him  in  1863,  reads  ffirtp  a  VTI,  a  provincial  (Egyptian?)  spelling 
for  ffirfipavri,  as  the  same  Cod.  frequently  has  »  for  «i,  e.  g.,  <t>ofii(rdf  for  tpofie'icTde  in  Matt.  x.  28,  81. — P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  25.— Cod.  B.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  Lachmann,  Tischendorf:  f  it  fffireiptv  for  &rir«ip«.  [Vulg.:  •n.pfrseniinavlt; 
Rlieuiish  Vers.:  orersowed;  Lange:  sdetedurauf;  sowed  over  ihtfirat  seed.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  25. — [Z  i  (,'a  via  (probably  a  Hebrew  word),  i.  e.,  darnel;   lolium  temulentum;   Germ.:  Lolch,  TcUkorn; 
French:  icroie,  so  called  to  indicate  the  vertigo  which  it  causes  when  eaten  in  bread.     Set  the  Exes.  Notes.     But  tarrt 
Is  more  popular,  as  the  German  Unkraut  in   Luther's  version  is  better  understood  than  I.olch  or  TMkorn.    Henco  th« 
propriety  of  a  change  in  this  case  might  be  questioned.     I  would  prefer  the  term  bastard  wheat. — P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  27. — [CONANT:  "The  form  in  the  Common  Version  :  didst  not  thou,  srives  a  false  emphasis;  for,  In  the  Greek, 
the  negative  verb  qualifies  the  verb,  and  not  its  subject."— P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  27. — The  ancient  testimony  is  decidedly  against  the  article  in  TO  £i£dvia.  [Lanse  misplaces  this  note  to  ver 
tfi,  where  the  critical  authorities  have  the  article.  The  Engl.  Vers.  is  right  in  both  cases. — P.  S.] 

7  Ver.  82.— [In  Or.:  /ue?Cof  ruv  \axdftaf;  Lange:  grosser  aU  die  (anderii)  Krduter  (alle  andern  Ganengewachse) 
(.  e^  larger  than  any  herb.— P.  S.] 
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«\°i   84.-B.,  C.,  M.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  read   ovtitv  [instead  of  ou 


>•  Ver.  86.—  'O  'I7?<ro  C  <;  is  an  explanatory  addition  not  found  In  the  oldest  MSS. 

»  Ver.  ST.—  Lit:  /T«  answering  said  ;  avrol*  (to  them)  is  omitted  in  the  critical  editions. 

.—  [Angels,  without  the  article  which  is  omitted  in  the  Greek  :  6.y~/f\oi  (iauf.—p.  8  ] 


is  Ver.  40.-Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  following  B.,  C.,  D.,  al.,  read  simply  rov  aiwot  [omitting  raArov.    Alford  h 
•ver,  retains  it  against  the  decided  weight  of  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait.—  P.  8.] 

14  Ver.  43.—  [Shine  forth,  f  K  \d^uvcnv,  which  is  more  than  \d^ou<n,  r/tilpebunt  (not  s 

signifles  the  8ud<lei1  bur8ting  f°rth  of  tbe 


simply  fit 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  24.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened, 
or  made  like,  a  notwOr).—  A  delineation  of  the 
trials  to  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  'was  exposed 
from  its  first  introduction  into  the  world,  and  un 
avoidable  connection  with  it.  Hence  the  sower,  who 
is  the  chief  figure  in  the  parable,  cannot  prevent  the 
enemy  from  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat.  The 
same  expression  is  also  used,  eh.  xviii.  23.  The  rep 
resentation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  "  a  certain 
man  "  recurs  again  in  ver.  45,  and  in  xx.  1.  It  is  an 
entire  mistake  to  interpret  the  passage  as  implying 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  "  at  the  time  not  yet 
founded." 

Ver.  25.  While  men  slept  ;—  i.  e.,  at  night,  when 
evil-disposed  persons  would  try  to  injure  the  property 
of  their  neighbors.  Hence,  the  application  of  this 
clause  to  the  negligence  of  Christian  teachers,  who 
were  appointed  to  watch  and  guard  the  field  (Chry- 
eostom,  Augustine),  is  incorrect.*  Still  less  does  it 
refer  to  the  sleep  of  sin  (Calovius).  Nor  is  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  a  rhetorical  figure  (Meyer).  It 
alludes  to  the  weakness  of  men,  through  which  the 
enemy  succeeds  in  mixing  up  errors  with  saving  truth, 
without  this  being  perceived.  Or  perhaps  it  may  de 
note,  that  professors  of  religion  too  frequently  seek 
exclusively  their  personal  comfort,  without  seriously 
reflecting  upon,  or  being  zealous  for,  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  propounded. 

Ver.  25.  Tares  [lit.  :  darnel].—  The  weed  grow 
ing  among  wheat,  £i£dvtot',  lolium  temulentum, 
darnel.  The  only  species  of  grass  which  in  Eastern 
countries  springs  up  wild  among  oats  or  wheat  (Virg.  : 
"  infelix  lolium"  Georg.  i.  154).  At  the  first  it  looks 
like  wheat,  but  its  fruit  is  black,  not  yellow,  and  its 
effects  are  intoxicating  and  otherwise  detrimental. 
If  allowed  to  grow  till  the  harvest,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  separate  it  from  the  wheat  ;  and,  accord 
ingly,  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  it  becomes 
mixed  up  with  the  flour.  The  Ta'imudists  regarded 
it  as  a  degenerate  wheat.  See  the  Art.  in  the  En- 
cycls.  [St.  Jerome,  who  resided  long  in  Palestine, 
speaks  in  loc.  of  the  striking  similitude  between  tri- 
ticum  and  zizania,  wheat,  and  bastard  wheat.  Dr. 
Hackett  (Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p.  130)  collected 
some  specimens  of  this  deceitful  weed,  and  found,  on 
showing  them  to  friends,  that  they  invariably  mistook 
them  for  some  species  of  grain,  such  as  wheat  or  bar- 

*  [It  should  be  observed  that  the  Saviour  says  :  "while 
men  slept.''  not:  "while  the  men  (belonging  to  the  owner 
of  the  field),  or  the  tenant*  slept;"  and  that,  in  the  exposi 
tion  of  the  parable,  lie  brings  no  charge  of  negligence  against 
them,  although  there  is,  alas  !  always  more  or  less  of  it  in  all 


ucres  and  branches  of  the  church.  TRTNCH:  '-The  phrase  is 
equivalent  to  -at  night,'  and  must  not  be  further  urged  (Job 
xxxiii.  15;  Mark  iv.  27).  This  enemy  seized  his  opportuU- 
ty,  whe-  all  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep,  and  wrought  the  se- 
ti-'-t  mi  .rliicf  upon  which  he  was  intent,  and  having  wrought 
tt  u  ldeU."~S;(l,  withdrew."  So  also  Alford.—  I1.  S.] 


ley.     Hence  the  rabbinical  name,  bastard  (I  e    bcu- 
tard  wheat).—  Tf.  S.I 

[The  sowing  of  tares  among  wheat  Is  a  kind  of 
injury  frequently  practised  to  this  day  in  the  East 
from  malice  and  revenge.  Roberts  (Biblical  fllitstra- 
(ions,  p.  541,  as  quoted  by  Trench)  relates  of  India- 
"  See  that  lurking  villain  watching  for  the  time  when 
his  neighbor  shall  plough  his  field  ;  he  carefully 
marks  the  period  when  the  work  has  been  finished", 
and  goes  in  the  night  following,  and  casts  in  wha< 
the  natives  call  pandinellu,  i.  e.,  {jig-paddy  ;  this,  be 
ing  of  rapid  growth,  springs  up  before  the  good  seed, 
and  scatters  itself  before  the  other  can  be  reaped,  so 
that  the  poor  owner  of  the  field  will  be  for  years  be- 
fore  he  can  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  weed.""  Trench 
(Notes  on  the  Parables,  p.  83,  9th  Lond.  ed.)  re 
lates  a  similar  trick  of  malice  from  Ireland,  where  he 
knew  an  outgoing  tenant,  who,  in  spite  of  his  ejection, 
sowed  wild  oats  in  the  fields  of  the  proprietor,  which 
ripened  and  seeded  themselves  before  the  crops,  so 
that  it  became  next  to  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Dr.  Alford,  too,  in  loc.,  4th  ed.,  mentions  that  a  field  be 
longing  to  him  in  Leicestershire,  England,  was  malici 
ously  sown  with  charlock,  and  that  heavy  damages 
were  obtained  by  the  tenant  against  the  offender. 
—  P.  S.] 

And  went  his  way.—  The  devil  or  his  emis 
saries  sow  the  seed  and  go  their  way  ;  those  who  af 
terward  hold  the  errors  which  they  have  sown,  enter- 
tertaining  them  rather  in  consequence  of  their  naturcl 
darkness  and  folly  than  cf  set  hostile  purpose. 
[Trench  :  "  The  mischief  done,  the  enemy  '  u-ent  hit 
way,'  and  thus  the  work  did  not  evidently  and  at 
once  appear  to  be  his.  How  often  in  the  Church  the 
beginnings  of  evil  have  been  scarcely  discernible; 
how  often  has  that  which  bore  the  worst  fruit  in 
the  end,  appeared  at  first  like  a  higher  form  of 
good  !  "—P.  S.] 

Ver.  26.  Then  appeared  the  tares  also;  — 
i.  e.,  it  became  then  possible  to  distinguish  them. 
The  most  fascinating  error  is  seen  in  its  true  charac 
ter  whenever  its  poisonous  fruit  appears. 

Ver.  29.  Lest  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat.— 
Gerlach:  "  Our  Lord  allows  both  to  grow  together 
not  because  His  sen-ants  might  be  apt  to  mistake  the 
tares  for  the  wheat,—  which  would  scarcely  be  the 
case  if  they  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  and  which, 
at  all  events,  would  not  apply  to  the  reapers  (ver. 
30),  —  but  because,  however  different  the  plants  ID 
themselves,  their  roots  are  so  closely  intertwined  in 
the  earth."  This  remark  is  very  important;  but 
some  other  elements  must  also  be  taken  into  account^ 
such  as  the  excitement  and  haste  of  these  servants— 
they  are  not  angels,  as  the  reapers  sp<  ken  of  hi  ver. 
30;  and,  lastly,  that  the  difference  between  wleal 
and  tares  is  not  so  distinct  as  at  the  time  of  the  har 
vest.  —  The  same  commentator  refers  this  verse  ex 
clusively  to  excesses  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  lot 
the  purpose  of  excluding  all  unbelievers  and  hypo 
crites,  and  constituting  a  perfectly  pure  Church.  Hi 
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denies  all  allusion  to  the  punishment  of  dcnth  for 
aeresy,  since  the  Lord  spoke  of  the  Chun-h,  and  not 
of  the  secular  power.  But  the  Cliureh  here  alluded 
to  is  the  Church  m  the  world,  and  tainted  more  or 
less  with  secularism. 

Ver.  30.  In  the  time  of  the  harvest,  <?  v  K  a  t  p  <£, 
etc. — At  the  right  and  proper  time,  and  hence  in  the 
time  of  the  harvest. 

Ver.  31.  A  grain  of  mustard-seed. — The  mus 
tard-plant,  T  b  ff  i  v  a,  TT  i  (sitiapis  orientalis,  in  Chaldee 
b^i~in), — a  shrub  bearing  pods,  which  grows  wild,* 
but  in  Eastern  countries  and  in  the  south  of  Europe 
is  cultivated  for  its  seed.  Three  kinds  of  mustard 
were  known,  the  black  and  the  white  being  most  in 
repute.  The  Jews  grew  mustard  in  their  gardens. 
Its  round  seed-corns  (4-6  in  a  pod)  were  proverbial 
ly  characterized  by  them  as  the  smallest  tiling  (Bux- 
t'orf,  Lex.  Talrn.  822) ;  "  which,  indeed,  holds  true 
so  far  as  the  various  kinds  of  seed-corn  used  in  Jew 
ish  husbandry  are  concerned,  though  scientific  botany 
knows  still  smaller  seeds  "  (Winer).  In  hot  climes 
the  mustard-plant  sometimes  springs  up  to  the  di 
mensions  of  a  small  tree.  Meyer  and  Royle  refer  the 
expression  to  the  mustard-^rec  called  Salvadora  Per- 
sica.  (Comp.  Winer,  and  Ewald,  Jahrbilcher  for 
1849,  p.  32.)  But  this  view  is  manifestly  inapt,  as 
it  would  destroy  not  only  the  popular  character,  but 
also  the  point  of  the  parable.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  Lord  would  introduce  a  tree  growing  in  Per 
sia  into  a  picture  drawn  from  common  life  in  Judea.f 
Besides,  nobody  would  deem  it  strange  that  a  tree 
should  grow  up'to  its  proper  dimensions  ;  but  that  the 
small  shrub  which  had  sprung  from  the  least  of  all 
B.eeds  should  spread  into  a  tree,  and  that  the  birds  of 
the  air  should  seek  a  lodgment  in  its  branches,  might 
well  form  ground  of  surprise,  and  serve  as  the  basis 
of  this  parable.  Heubner:  Think  of  the  mustard- 
seed  of  Eastern  countries,  not  that  of  Europe, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  from  nine  to  fifteen 
yards. 

Which  a  man  [/landling  it]  took ;  \a.ft<l>v. — 
Meyer :  "  Circumstantiality  and  pictorialness  of  de 
tail."  In  our  opinion,  it  alludes  to  the  i'act,  that  a 
man  was  obliged  cautiously  and  carefully  to  take  up 
the  seed,  lest  he  should  lose  hold  of  it.  So  small  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  being  handled. 

Ver.  32.  Lodge  in  the  branches  thereof. — 
Not  merely,  nestle  or  seek  shelter,  but  lodge  and  re 
main,  Kara.tr  Kfji'ovi'. 

Ver.  33.  Unto  leaven;  C"^7?- — Referring  to 
the  unperceived  power  and  efficacy  of  the  gospel, 
pervading,  transforming,  and  renewing  the  mind, 
heart,  and  life.  Starke  :  "  The  term  leaven  is  used 
in  other  passages  (xvi.  11 ;  1  Cor.  v.  6,  7)  in  the 
sense  of  evil.  Accordingly,  some  commentators  un 
derstand  it  as  also  referring  in  this  parable  to  the 
corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  Church,  and 
ultimately  perverted  it ;  and  the  woman  as  alluding 
to  the  Papacy  and  the  Romish  clergy  (Rev.  ii.  20 ; 
xvii.  1),  who,  with  their  leaven  of  false  doctrine,  have 
leavened  the  three  estates  of  Christendom  (the  three 
measures  of  meal).  However,  the  gospel  may  also, 
in  many  respects,  be  likened  unto  leaven ;  as,  for  ex- 

*[And  to  a  very  considerable  size,  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
Palestine,  as  hish  as  tho  horses'  heads.— P.  S.] 

t  [Hut  the  Salvador*  1'ersica  was  also  found  by  Irby  and 
Manttles  on  or  near  the  peninsula  of  the  l»e:ul  Sea.  ,s'«j 
Royle  in  -lonrn.-il  .if  Saered  hit.,  1-1'.).  |>.  -'71,  and  K.il.in-on. 
Dirt  sub  nivanrt.  But  if  the  mustard-<r<v  had  been  intend 
ed,  It  would  hardly  have  been  numbered  anion<;  the  herbt, 
a.X,ava,  v«.  32,  which  grow  In  th«  siarlen.—  P.  8J 


,  with  reference  to  its  pervading  influence  (Ileb. 
iv.  12),  to  its  rapid  spread  (Luke  xii.  49),  to  its  ren 
dering  the  bread  palatable  and  wholesome,  etc.  Ac 
cording  to  Macarius,  the  parable  before  us  alludes  to 
both  these  elements"  (the  leaven  of  original  HI>,  ami 
its  counter-agent,  the  leaven  of  grace  and  salvation).— 
Rieger  (BetracM.  uber  d.  N.  T.  i.)  better  :  "  In  oth.-i 
passages  of  Scripture  the  term  leaven  is  used  as  a 
figure  of  insidious  and  fatal  corruption,  finding  its  way 
into  the  Church.  But  manifestly  this  cannot  be  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  The  passage  does  not 
read  :  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  three 
measures  of  meal,  with  which  leaven  became  mixed 
up ;  but,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven 
— showing  that  the  leaven,  which  in  itself  is  not  nox 
ious  and  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  useful  and 
wholesome,  serves  here  as  a  figure  of  the  secret  but 
all-pervading  and  subduing  power  of  the  gospel.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  same  idea  recurs  in  Heb.  iv.  2, 
where  we  read  of  the  word  being  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  that  hear  it."  To  these  remarks  we  add:  1. 
It  were  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hermeneutics  to  treat 
au  allegorical  figure  like  a  dogmatic  statement.  Thua 
in  different  passages  the  lion  is  used  as  a  figure  of 
Satan,  but  also  of  Christ ;  the  serpent  as  a  figure  of 
the  enemy,  but  also  of  the  wisdom  needful  to  the 
Apostles  ;  birds  as  a  figure  of  believing  trustfulness, 
but  also  of  the  devil  catching  away  the  word.  2.  All 
the  parables  in  this  section  bear  upon  the  develop 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Hence,  if  Starke'a 
supposition  were  correct,  the  parable  under  consid 
eration  would  be  quite  out  of  its  place  in  this  con 
text.  3.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  could  be  leavened  by  evil  as  by  a 
power  stronger  than  itself,  and  thus  be  hopeless 
ly  destroyed.  4.  Leaven  may  indeed  be  employed  as 
a  figure  of  sin  and  evil  in  the  sense  of  being  stronger 
than  individual  Christians,  when  left  in  their  own 
strength  to  combat  with  error,  etc.  (xvi.  6 ;  1  Cor. 
v.  6,  7),  but  not  in  that  of  being  more  powerful  than 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  5.  Leaven  as  such  is  no 
where  in  the  Bible  a  figure  of  evil,  but  a  neutral  fip- 
ure  of  an  all-pervading,  contagious  power.  Mark 
also  Lev.  xxiii.  17:  "They  shall  be  baken  with 
leaven  ;  they  are  the  first-fruits  unto  the  Lord." 

Three  measures. — 2  o  r  o  v ,  nxp  ,  a  hollow 
measure  used  for  dry  substances ;  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  equal  to  1^  Roman  measures.  The  expression, 
three  measures,  is  not  accidental,  but  intended  to 
denote  the  large  quantity  which  the  leaven  has  to 
pervade.  Three  is  the  symbolical  number  for  spirit 
ual  things.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  pervades  and  trans 
forms  our  spirits  in  an  unseen  and  spiritual  manner. 
"  The  Fathers  interpreted  the  number  three  allegori- 
cally."  Theod.  of  Mopsuest.  referred  it  to  the  Jews, 
the  Samaritans,  and  the  Greeks.*  This,  however,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  an  allegorical  interpretation ; 
comp.  Acts  i.  8.  Olshausen  approves  of  a  reference 
of  the  number  three  to  the  sanctification  of  the  three 
powers  of  human  nature  [body,  soul,  and  spirit]  by 
the  gospel.  Similarly  it  might  be  applied  to  the 
three  grand  forms  in  our  Christian  world — indivkl- 
uals  (catechumens),  Church  and  State,  and"  the  physi 
cal  Cosmos.  The  main  point,  however,  is  to  remem 
ber  that  the  whole  domain  of  mind,  heart,  and  life, 
in  all  their  bearings,  is  to  be  pervaded  and  transform 
ed  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Ver.  34.  He  spake  nothing  (o  .'/  5  i  v)  unto 
them  ; — i.  e.,  to  the  people  concerning  the  kingdom 

*  [Anpisttn,  and  quite  recently  Stier,  refer  it  to  th« 
three  ions  of  Noak^P.  S.] 
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of  heaven,  especially  at  that  particular  period.  Hence 
also  the  use  of  the  imperfect.  Meyer. 

Ver.  35.  By  the  prophet.  —  A  free  quotation 
of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2.  Meyer  reminds  us  that  in  2  Chron. 
xxix.  30  Asaph  is  designated  a  "  seer,"  or  prophet. 

Ver.  38.  The  good  seed  are  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  the  tares  are  the  children 
of  the  wicked  one.  —  Fritzsche:  fruges  ex  semine 
t>M(ce.  As  in  the  explanation  of  the  first  parable,  so 
here  also  the  seed  is  identified  with  the  souls  in  which 
it  was  sown.  Our  life  becomes  identified  with  the 
spiritual  seed,  and  principles  assume,  so  to  speak,  a 
bodily  shape  in  individuals.  Such  a  concrete  mode 
of  presenting  this  truth  is  all  the  more  suitable  in  this 
]>lace,  since  our  Lord  is  further  developing  and  ap 
plying  this  parable.  —  The  children  of  the  wicked  (lit 
erally  here  the  tares)  are  sown  by  the  wicked  —  of 
course,  in  a  moral  sense,  not  according  to  the  sub- 
siiuice  of  their  human  nature,  just  as  the  sons  of  the 
kingdom  are  specifically  "  the  seed  "  sown  by  the  Sa 
viour  in  the  moral  and  religious  sense.  These  men 
have  become  what  they  are  by  the  principles  which 
they  have  embraced.  This  appears  from  the  expres 
sion  hi  ver.  41  :  "  They  shall  gather  out  of  His  king- 
dona  irdvT  a  TO.  a  *  a  j/  5  a  A  a  K  a  I  r  ovs  TT  o  i  - 
pri/Tos  rr)v  avo  niav."  The  scandala  are  offen 
ces  in  respect  of  doctrine,  heresies,  and  seductive 
principles  ;  the  anomists  are  those  who  represent  or 
embrace  these  principles  (among  whom  Christ  also 
included  the  representatives  of  Jewish  traditionalism). 

Ver.  40.  At  the  end  of  the  world,  or  rather, 
of  this  JEEon.  —  2  Esra  vii.  43  :  Dies  judicii  erit  finis 
temporis  hujus  et  initiwn  temporis  futurce  immortali- 
tatis,  in  quo  transimt  corruplcla. 

Ver.  41.  Out  of  His  kingdom,  —  clearly  show 
ing  that  the  aw-r  i\t  10.  must  be  regarded  as  an 
interval  of  time,  and  hence  indicating  that  there  is  a 
yjeriod  intervening  between  the  reappearing  of  Christ 
and  the  first  resurrection  connected  with  it,  and  the 
last  resurrection,  or  that  transformation  of  the  pres 
ent  yEon,  which  marks  the  close  of  the  final  judg 
ment  ;  Rev.  xx.,  compared  with  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  Mey 
er  :  "  The  separation  of  which  the  Lord  speaks,  is 
that  of  the  good  and  the  evil  (individuals),  and  only 
thereby  a  separation  of  good  and  evil  (things)."  But 
in  the  text  the  ffKdvSa\u  are  mentioned  before 
the  wo  tovvrfs,  who  are  here  identified  with  these 
r/.-ai'SaA.a.  Similarly  also  the  righteous  are  identified 
with  that  heavenly  brightness  which  now  shines  forth 
in  them. 

Ver.  42.  A  furnace  of  fire.  —  Not  Sheol,  or 
Hades,  but  Gehenna,  or  Hell,  Rev.  xx.  15  ;  Matt.  xxv. 
41  ;  the  place  of  punishment  and  jKon  of  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  second  death.  [TRENCH  :  Fearful 
words  indeed  !  and  the  image,  if  it  be  an  image,  bor 
rowed  from  the  most  dreadful  and  painful  form  of 
death  hi  use  among  men.  David,  alas  !  made  the 
children  of  Ammon  taste  the  dreadfulness  of  it.  It 
was  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans,  Jcr.  xxix.  22  ;  Dan. 
iii.  6.  Antiochus  resorted  to  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  2  Mace.  vii.  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  3.  In  modem 
times,  Chardin  makes  mention  of  penal  furnaces  in 
Persia.—  P:  S.] 

Ver.  43.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth, 
tK\a.u'tyovaiv.  —  Then  the  brightness  of  their 
$6£o  shall  visibly  break  forth  ;  Dan.  xii.  3  ;  Rom.  viii.  ; 
and  other  passages. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 
1.  To*  PABABLE  OF  THE  TAKES  among  the  wheat. 


— The  basis  of  this  parable  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  ground  to  produce  noxious  weeds,  thorns,  and 
briers,  or  to  degenerate.  Hence  the  parable  is  in 
tended  to  represent  the  obstacles  with  wlrch  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  meets,  and  which  it  has  to  over 
come.  As  in  the  natural  earth  tares  and  weeds  rap 
idly  spread,  till  they  threaten  to  destroy  the  precious 
grain,  so  the  seed  of  natural  corruption  in  the  heart 
and  life  threatens  to  choke  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  parable  embodies  three  leading  ideas 
In  opposition  to  the  heavenly  sower  we  see  His  ad 
versary  similarly  employed  ;  by  the  side  of  the  good 
seed  which  Christ  scatters  we  have  that  of  the  tares 
and  the  weeds  of  the  devil ;  while  the  noxious  plants, 
as  they  spring  up,  threaten  to  choke  or  to  spoil  the 
precious  fruit.  In  other  words,  tJ  e  kingdom  of  God 
is  opposed  by  another  kingdom — that  of  conscious 
malice,  of  which  Satan,  the  adversary  of  Christ,  is 
the  head.  His  seed  are  the  o-KorSaAa,  or  spiritually 
seductive  principles,  here  represented  by  the  tares, 
which  look  like  the  wheat,  just  as  heresies  resemble 
the  truth.  This  seed  he  scatters  at  night ;  i.  e.,  the 
enterprise,  dictated  by  the  malice  of  the  enemy,  suc 
ceeds  through  the  weakness  and  folly  of  man.  Pro 
tected  by  the  darkness  of  night,  the  noxious  weed, 
scattered  all  through  the  wheat,  springs  up,  and,  re 
sembling  the  good  fruit,  grows  up  luxuriantly,  till  ii 
threatens  to  choke  the  wheat,  or  to  spoil  it  by  for 
eign  and  dangerous  admixture.  In  passing,  we  have 
already  hinted  that  the  picture  of  men  sleeping  may 
refer  to  the  contrast  between  the  religious  comforts 
and  enjoyments  indulged  in  by  the  Church,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  schools  on  behalf  of  purity  of  doctrine. 
2.  Movement  on  the  part  of  the  servants. — This 
constitutes  the  second  great  feature  of  the  parable. 
Their  proposals  arose  partly  from  indignation  against 
the  enemy,  partly  from  an  impatient  zeal  for  outward 
appearance  of  purity — from  pride  in  the  field,  and 
partly  from  apprehension  for  the  good  seed.  They 
were'desirous  of  removing  the  tares.  The  Lord  pro 
hibited  it,  lest  they  should  also  root  up  the  wheat. 
These  considerations  have  been  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  is  well  known  that  Novatianism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  papal  hierarchy  on  the  other,  have  address 
ed  themselves  to  this  work  of  uprooting,  despite  the 
prohibition  of  the  Lord,  and  that  the  Romish  Church 
has  at  last  ended  by  condemning  to  the  flames  only 
the  best  wheat.  But  from  this  passage  we  learn  that, 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord,  the  Old  Tes 
tament  punishment  denounced,  upon  false  prophets 
and  blasphemers  does  not  apply  to  the  New  econo 
my.*  It  is  contrary  to  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ 
to  pronounce  a  ban,  in  the  sense  of  denouncing  final 
judgment  upon  men,  by  way  of  removing  them  and 
their  errors  from  the  Church.  This  toleration  must 
not,  however,  be-  regarded  as  implying  that .  evil 
and  sin  are  to  escape  all  punishment  in  the  Church  : 
it  only  implies  that  we  are  to  remember  and  strictly 
to  observe  the  distinction  between  the  sowing  and 
the  reaping  time.  But  within  the  limits  here  indi- 

*  [The  mediaeval  divines  who  defended  the  capital  pun 
ishment  of  heretics,  found  a  loophole  in  the  words:  ltd  y« 
root  up  <tlf-o  the  vlifiil  with  t/ion  ;  from  which  they  inferred 
that  the  prohibition  was  biniiiiiL'  only  <•«>,<! itioimlli/.  But 
unfortunately  for  this  inference,  the  ^avi-mr  continues:  Let 
both  grow  toyither  unfit  the  htim'xt.  and  makes  no  excep 
tions  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  passage  must 
not  be  abused  and  misunderstood  so  us  to  sanction  the  Kras- 
tian  latitudinarianism  and  to  undermine  dis.-ip  ine  which  is 
eUewliere  solemnly  enjoined  l.\  Christ  anil  the  aposlies,  and 
is  indispensable  for  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  Chinch.  - 
P.  8.J 
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«ated,  it  is  our  duty  to  correct  all  current  mistakes, 
Jame-  v.  IK;  to  refute  every  error  and  heresy,  1  Tim. 
iv.  1-6;  and  either  to  remove  from  (lie  Church  imti- 
christiau  doctrine  and  practical  oft'ences,  with  all  who 
are  chargeable  therewith,  or  else  to  induce  such  per- 
BODS  to  leave  the  Church  by  refusing  to  own  and  ac 
knowledge  them,  Matt,  xviii.  15  ;  1  Cor.  v. ;  2  John 
>er.  10. 

But  all  these  arrangements  are  only  intended  by 
way  of  discipline  during  the  course  of  the  develop 
ment  of  the  New  Testament  economy — in  hope,  not 
as  a  punitive  economy  of  judgment.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  they  bear  no  reference  what 
ever  to  the  civil  administration  of  justice  (Rom.  xiii. 

4)- 

[Dr.  Lange  might  also  have  referred  to  the  famous 
Donatist  controversy  in  the  African  Church  during 
the  fourth  and  firth  centuries,  whose  chief  exegetical 
battle-ground  was  this  parable  of  the  tares.  The 
Catholics,  represented  by  St.  Augustine,  claimed  the 
whole  parable,  and  especially  the  warning  in  vers. 
29  and  30,  against  the  disciplinarian  rigorism  and  ec 
clesiastical  purism  of  the  Donatists ;  while  the  Donat- 
Lsts  tried  to  escape  the  force  of  the  parable  by  insist 
ing  that  the  field  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  ChurcK 
but  the  world,  ver.  38.  The  parable,  they  said,  has 
no  bearing  on  our  controversy,  which  is  not  whether 
ungodly  men  should  be  endured  in  the  world  (which 
we  all  allow),  but  whether  they  should  be  tolerated 
in  the  Church  (which  we  deny).  The  Catholics  re 
plied  that  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  men  in  the 
world  is  beyond  dispute  and  known  to  all ;  that  the 
Saviour  speaks  here  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the 
Church  which  is  catholic  and  intended  to  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  Trench  speaks  at  length  on  this 
important  disciplinarian  controversy  in  his  Notes,  p. 
84  sqq.,  and  defends  throughout  the  Augustiuian  view 
(as  does  Wordsworth) ;  but  there  was  an  element  of 
truth  in  the  puritanic  zeal  of  the  Dooatists  and  kind 
red  sects  in  their  protest  against  a  latitudinarian, 
secularized  state-churchism.  Comp.  the  forthcom 
ing  second  volume  of  my  History  of  Ancient  Chris- 
ti<iiti':i,  ch.  vi.  §§  69-71.— P.  S.] 

3.'  Until  the  harvest. — A  final  and  complete  sep 
aration  shall  certainly  be  made.  But  it  requires  the 
heavenly  clearness,  purity,  calmness,  and  dccidedness 
of  angels  properly  to  accomplish  this  process.  — 
"  The:)  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth.''  This  shining 
forth  is  brought  about  by  the  deliverance  of  the 
Church  from  the  burden  of  its  former  connection 
with  evil,  by  its  complete  redemption  (Luke  xxi.  28), 
and  by  the  change  and  entire  transformation  now 
taking  place  in  everything  around, — thus  combining 
at  the  same  time  inward  blessedness  with  outward, 
glorious  manifestation  of  spiritual  life,  in  all  its  ful 
ness  and  perfectness. 

4.  The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil. — This 
passage  has  rightly  been  adduced  as  one  of  the  strong 
est  proofs  that  Christ  propounded  the  doctrine  con 
cerning  the  devil  as  of  His  own  revelation,  and  not 
from  accommodation  to  popular  prejudices.  For,  (1) 
Our  Lord  speaks  of  the  devil  not  in  the  parable,  but 
in  His  explanation  of  its  figurative  meaning,  which, 
of  course,  must  be  taken  in  its  literal  and  proper 
sense ;  (2)  He  speaks  of  him  not  in  presence  of  the 
people,  but  within  the  circle  of  His  intimate  disci 
ples;  (3)  He  refers  to  the  devil  as  the  personal 
founder  and  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  darkm>~,  and 
as  opposed  to  the  person  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  cen 
tre  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  light.  Other  pas- 
luges  show  that,  on  many  occasions,  Jesua  of  His 


own  accord  bore  witness  to  this  doctrine  (comp.  Matt 
iv. ;  John  viii.  44,  etc.). 

[TRKSCII,  Note*,  p.  89  :  "  We  behold  Satan  here, 
not  as  he  works  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Church,  de 
ceiving  the  world,  but  in  his  far  deeper  skill  and 
malignity,  a-  he  ut  once  mimics  and  counterworks  the 
work  of  Christ :  in  the  words  of  Chrysostom  :  '  after 
the  prophets,  the  false  prophets;  after  the  Apostles,. 
the  false  apostles;  after  Christ,  Antichrist.'  Most 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  plainness  with  which  the  doc 
trine  concerning  Satan  and  his  agency,  his  active 
hostility  to  the  blessedness  of  man,  of  which  there  ii 
so  little  in  the  Old  Testament,  comes  out  in  the  New ; 
as  in  the  last  parable,  and  again  in  this.  As  tbo 
lights  become  brighter,  the  shadows  become  deeper ; 
not  till  the  mighty  power  of  good  had  been  revealed, 
were  we  suffered  to  know  how  mighty  was  the  power 
of  evil ;  and  even  here  it  is  in  each  case  only  to  the 
innermost  circles  of  disciples  that  the  explanation 
concerning  Satan  is  given."  BEXGEL  (Gnom.  on 
Eph.  vi.  12)  makes  a  similar  remark  :  "  Quo  apertiut 
quisque  Scripturce  liber  de  veconomia  ef  gloria  Christi 
agit,  to  apertius  rurxum  de  rcgno  contrario  tcncbra- 
rum."— P.  S.] 

5.  The  furnace  of  fire,  into  which  the  wicked  aro 
to  be  cast  at  the  manifestation  of  the  new  JEon,  Li 
probably  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  the  fiery  fur 
nace  to  which,  during  the  best  period  of  the  old  JKov, 
the  faithful  had  so  often  been  consigned  (Dan  iii.;. 
If  from  the  one  furnace  a  hymn  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving  rose  to  heaven,  from  the  other  resounds  '/ie 
wailing  of  anguish  and  pain,  and  the  gnashir.f   jf 
teeth  in  rage  and  malice ;  comp.   Rev.  ix.  2.  •  The 
fiery  torments  which  the  righteous  underwon'  a'/ord- 
ed  a  view  of  heaven  as  in  and  among  men  ,  tnose 
which  the  wicked  endure  bring  out  the  iuwa.d  hell 
existing  in  the  bosom  of  humanity.     Similarly  the 
"  outer  darkness,"  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  (viii.  12,  etc.),  forms  an  antithesis 
to  the  sacred  darkness  in  which  Jehovah  dwelleth, 
Ex.  Jtx.  21,  amidst  the  praises  of  Israel,  Ps.  xxii.  3 ; 
and  to  the  darkness  of  trials  and  sorrows  which  the 
Lord  lightens  up,  Isa  Iviii.  10.     All  these  contrasts 
point  to" the  fact,  that  it  is  the  wicked  who  make  hell 
what  it  is.     The  autos  dafe  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
only  a  horrible  caricature  and  anticipation  of  that 
fiery  judgment. 

6.  Then  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  ax  the  sun. 
With  the  separation  at  the  judgment,  the  Christian 
life,  subjectively  and  objectively  considered,  appears 
in  its  full  heavenly  glory.     [TRENCH  :  "  As  fire  was 
the  element  of  the  dark  and  cruel  kingdom  of  hell, 
so  is  light  of  the  pure  heavenly  kingdom.     Then, 
when  the  dark,  hindering  element  has  been  removed, 
shall  this  element  of  light,  which  was  before  strug 
gling  with  and  obstructed  by  it,  come  forth  in  its  full 
brightness.     Col.  iii.  4  ;  Rom.  viii.  18  ;  Prov.  xxv.  4, 
5.    A  glory  shall  be  revealed  in  the  saints  :  not  mere 
ly  brought  to  them  and  added  from  without;  but 
rather  a  glory  which  they  before  hail,  but  which  did 
not  before  evidently  appear,  shall  burst  forth  and 
show  itself  openly,  as  once  in  the  days  of  His  flesh, 
at  the  moment  of  transfiguration,  did  the  hidden 
glory  of  our  Lord.  That  shall  be  the  day  of  '  the  man 
ifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.'  "—P.  S.J 

7.  THE  GRAIN  OF  MUSTARD-SEED. — The  first  two 
parables  were  intended  (just  as  Mark  iv.  26-29)  to 
delineate  the  succession  of  events  in  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  that  of  the  grain  of  mus 
tard-seed  bears  reference  principally  to  its  exteiibioi 
in  space,  not  in  time,  while  at  the  "same  tirue  it  do 
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picts  the  conquering  power  of  the  gospel.  At  firsi 
it  seci us  as  if  the  hostile  principle  had  now  wholly  dis 
appeared.  The  grain  of  mustard-seed — so  small  anc 
despised  in  the  outward  appearance  of  Him  who  bore 
the  form  of  a  servant,  or  rather,  in  that  of  His  disci 
ples — shoots  up,  and  the  smallest  of  seeds  grows  into 
a  high  bush,  so  as  even  to  resemble  a  tree.  But  in 
consequence  of  this  very  growth,  the  birds  of  the  air 
mistake  the  bush  for  a  tree,  and  seek  to  make  a  lodg 
ment  in  its  branches.  This  was  verified  in  the  ecclesi 
astical  establishment  which  Constantino  founded,  in 
the  mediaeval  Church,  and  indeed  applies  to  the  visi 
ble  Church  generally.  Not  only  sweet  songsters,  but 
even  birds  of  prey,  seek  to  build  their  nests  on  this 
heavenly  tree. 

[ALFOIU>  :  "  This  parable,  like  most  others 
specting  the  kingdom  of  God,  has  a  double  reference 
— general  and  individual.  (1)  In  the  general  sense, 
the  insignificant  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  are  set 
forth  :  the  little  babe  cast  in  the  manger  at  Bethle 
hem  ;  the  Man  of  sorrows  with  no  place  to  lay  His 
head  ;  the  crucified  One  ;  or  again  the  hundred  and 
twenty  names  who  were  the  seed  of  the  Church  after 
the  Lord  had  ascended  ;  then  we  have  the  Kingdom 
'  of  God  waxing  onward  and  spreading  its  branches 
here  and  there,  and  different  nations  coming  into  it. 
'  He  must  increase,'  said  the  great  Forerunner.  We 
must  beware,  however,  of  imagining  that  the  outward 
Church-form  is  this  kingdom.  It  has  rather  reversed 
the  parable,  and  is  the  worldly  pcwer  waxed  to  a 
great  tree,  and  the  Churches  taking  refuge  under  the 
shadow  of  it.  It  may  be,  where  not  corrupted  by 
error  and  superstition,  subservient  to  the  growth  of 
the  heavenly  plant :  but  is  not  itself  that  plant.  It 
is  at  best  no  more  than  (to  change  the  figure)  the 
scaffolding  to  aid  the  building,  not  the  building  itself. 
(2)  The  individual  application  of  the  parable  points 
to  the  small  beginnings  of  divine  grace ;  a  word,  a 
thought,  a  passing  sentence,  may  prove  to  be  the  lit 
tle  seed'which  eventually  fills  and  shadows  the  whole 
heart  and  being,  and  calls  '  all  thoughts,  all  passions, 
all  delights,'  to  come  and  shelter  under  it." — P.  S.] 

8.  THE  LEAVEN. — Heubner :  "  If  the  former  para 
ble  presents  the  extensive  power  of  Christianity,  this 
exhibits  its  intensive,  dynamic  force."  See  also  the 
list  furnished  by  that  author  (p.  199)  of  works  on 
the  effects  of  Christianity,  and  the  works  of  writers 
on  Apologetics,  Missions,  etc.  The  woman  is  an  apt 
figure  of  the  Church.*  Leaven,  a  substance  kindred 
and  yet  quite  opposed  to  meal, — having  the  power 
of  transforming  and  preserving  it,  and  of  converting 
it  into  bread,  thus  representing  the  divine  in  its  rela 
tion  to,  and  influence  upon,  our  natural  life.  One  of 
the  main  points  in  the  parable  is  the  "  hiding"  or 
the  mixing  of  the  leaven  in  the  three  measuses  of 
meal.  Thh  refers  to  the  great  visible  Church,f  in 
which  the  living  gospel  seems,  as  it  were,  hidden  and 
lost.  It  appears  as  if  the  gospel  were  engulfed  in  the 

*  [80  already  ST.  AMBROSE  (Ka-pos.  in  Luc.  vif).  TRENCH 
(Notts,  p  1 15)  remarks  :  "In  and  through  the  Church  the 
Spirit's  wc'ik  proceeds:  only  as  the  Spirit  dwells  in  the 
Church(Rev.  xxii.  17)is  that  able  to  mingle  a  nobler  element 
In  the  mass  of  humanity,  in  the  world."  ..  "The  woman 
took  the  leaven  from  elsewhere  to  mingle  it  with  the  lump: 
and  even  such  is  the  gospel,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world, 
not  the  unfolding  of  any  powers  which  already  existed 
therein,  a  kingdom  not  rising,  as  the  secular  kingdoms,  'out 
of  the  earth'  (Dan.  vii.  17),  but  a  new  power  brought  into 
Hie  world  from  above  ;  nut  a  philosophy,  but  a  Kevelation." 

t  [Lauge  calls  it  Weltkirche,  by  which  he  does  not  mean 
either  the  church  secularized  nor  the  various  established  or 
etaU-chuTches,  tut  the  large  body  of  nomiuaf  Christendom. 


world  ;  but  under  the  regenerating  power  of  Chri» 
tianity  it  will  at  last  be  seen  that  the  whole  world 
shall  be  included  in  the  Church.  Here,  then, 
the  transformation  of  human  nature,  of  society,  of 
institutions,  of  customs,  in  short,  of  the  whole  Cosmos 
— or  the  gradual  "  regeneration  "  (Matt.  xix.  28) — 
forms  the  principal  point  in  view.*  But  this  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  whole  world  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  development  of  Antichrist  in  the  world,  nor 
with  the  unbelief  and  the  hardening  of  individual  sin 
ners.  Nay,  this  very  dedication  of  life  as  a  whole,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Church  will  at  last  possess 
and  claim  everything,  only  becomes  a  judgment,  un 
less  it  be  made  ours  by  personal  regeneration,  just  as 
unbelief  transforms  the  most  glorious  truths  into 
the  most  awful  and  the  most  dangerous  errors,  2 
Thess.  ii. 

[ALFORD  :  "  The  two  parables  are  intimately  re 
lated.  That  was  of  the  inherent,  self-developing  poifftr 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  seed  containing  in  it 
self  the  principle  of  expansion ;  this,  of  the  power 
which  it  possesses  of  penetrating  and  assimilating  a 
foreign  ma&s,  till  all  be  taken  up  into  it.  And  the 
comparison  is  not  only  to  the  power  but  to  the  effect 
of  leaven  also,  which  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad 
side,  and  for  that  good  is  used  :  viz.,  to  make  whole 
some  and  fit  for  use  that  which  would  otherwise  be 
heavy  and  insalubrious.  Another  striking  point  of 
comparison  is  in  the  fact  that  leaven,  as  used  ordi 
narily,  is  a  piece  of  the  leavened  loaf  put  amongst  the 
new  dough — (rb  £v[j.tvO(i>  a?ra|  £V',mj  yivfrai  rai  AonrisS 
ira\iv.  Chrys.  Horn.  xlvi.  p.  484  A) — just  as  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  renewal  of  humanity  by  the 
righteous  Man  Christ  Jesus. — The  parable,  like  the 
last,  has  its  general  and  its  individual  application  : 
(1)  In  the  penetrating  of  the  whole  mass  of  humanity, 
by  degrees,  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so 
strikingly  witnessed  in  the  earlier  ages  by  the  drop 
ping  of  heathen  customs  and  worship ; — in  modem 
times  more  gradually  and  secretly  advancing,  but 
still  to  be  plainly  seen  in  the  various  abandonments 
of  criminal  and  unholy  practices  (as  e.  g.  in  our  own 
time  of  slavery  and  duelling,  and  the  increasing  ab 
horrence  of  war  among  Christian  men),  and  without 
doubt  in  the  end  to  be  signally  and  universally  mani 
fested.  But  this  effect  again  is  not  to  be  traced  in 
the  establishment  or  history  of  so-called  Churches, 
but  in  the  hidden  advancement,  without  observation, 
of  that  deep  leavening  power  which  works  irrespect 
ive  of  human  forms  and  systems.  (2)  In  the  trans 
forming  power  of  the  '  new  leaven '  on  the  whole  be- 
ng  of  individuals.  '  In  fact  the  Parable  does  noth- 
ng  less  than  set  forth  to  us  the  mystery  of  regenera 
tion,  both  in  its  first  act,  which  can  be  but  once,  as 
:he  leaven  is  but  once  hidden ;  and  also  in  the  con 
sequent  (subsequent  ?)  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which,  as  the  ulterior  working  of  the  leaven,  is  con- 
nual  and  progressive.'  (Trench,  p.  97.)  Some  have 
contended  for  this  as  the  sole  application  of  the  par 
able  ;  but  not,  I  think,  rightly. — As  to  whether  the 
w-fi  has  any  especial  meaning  (though  I  am  mora 

*  [Dr.  TRENCH  (p.  16)  aptly  illustrates  this  fenture  of  the 
irable  from  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  whose  work- 
ig  below  the  surface  of  society  was  long  hidden  from  tli« 
view  of  the 'heathen  writers  and  yet  went  on  with  mvsisti- 
tile  force  until  the  whole  Roman  world  was  leavened  by  it. 
\nd  yet  the  external  conversion  of  the  empire  wns  only  a 
lart  of  the  work.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  eradication  of 
nnumerable  heathen  opinions,  practices,  and  eu.-toin.s  v.'l.ich 
iad  entwined  their  fibres  round  the  very  heart  of  society. 
I'lm  work  was  never  thoroughly  accomplished  till  the 
whole  structure  of  Roman  society  went  to  pieces,  and  th« 
new  Teutonic  civilization  was  erected  on  its  ruins.—!1.  S.J 
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and  more  convinced  that  such  considerations  are  not 
always  to  bo  passed  by  as  nugatory),  it  will  hardly  be 
of  much  consequence  here  to  inquire,  seeing  thai 
ywatict s  <riTojro:o£  would  be  everywhere  a  matter  of 
course." — P.  S.  ] 

9.  Tkat  U  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophet  (not  as  a  verbal,  but  as  a  typical  prophe 
sy). — Asaph  was  a  seer,  and  the  Psalm  here  quoted 
was  prophetic,  tracing  in  a  series  of  historical  pic 
tures  the  disobedience  and  the  hardening  of  Israel, 
the  divine  judgments,  and  the  subsequent  compassion 
and  mercy  of  God.  This  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in 
the  parables  of  Christ,  so  far  as  concerned  both  their 
form  and  their  matter.  In  reference  to  their  form, 
Christ  unfolded  in  them  all  the  mysteries  of  the  king 
dom  of  God ;  in  reference  to  their  matter,  the  first 
parables  bear  chiefly  on  the  hardening  of  the  people, 
while  the  subsequent  parables  exhibit  His  infinite 
and  glorious  compassion. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

A.  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TARES,  Matt.  xiii.  24- 
80,  and  interpretation  of  the  same  in  vers.  36-43. — 
The  tares  among  the  wheat  in  the  field  of  Christ :  1. 
What  is  their  character  ?  (outwardly  they  resemble 
the  wheat,  but  in  reality  they  are  quite  different  and 
opposed.)  2.  How  did  they  come  among  the  wheat  ? 
(through  the  malice  of  the  devil  and  the  weakness  of 
man.)  3.  What  are  the  dangers  accruing  from  their 
presence?  (they  injure  the  wheat  by  robbing  it  of  its 
beauty  and  strength  ;  and,  indirectly,  through  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  the  servants,  they  even  endanger 
its  existence.)  4.  Still  they  are  made  to  subserve  a 
good  purpose  (teaching  us  to  watch,  to  discern,  to 
live,  and  to  spare  life,  and  to  wait  in  humility  and  pa 
tience).  5.  They  assuredly  shall  be  separated  in  the 
day  of  harvest  (judged  by  their  own  fruit,  by  the  sen 
tence  of  Christ,  by  the  angels  of  heaven,  by  tire). — 
And  he  went  his  way  (cowardice,  malice,  calculation). 
— How  the  seed  of  the  evil  one  frequently  assumes  the 
appearance  of  human  nature,  and  even  of  the  divine 
life. — Mark !  it  is  not  the  wheat  among  the  tares,  but 
the  tares  among  the  wheat  (in  answer  to  the  charges 
of  ancient  and  modern  Novatianism  against  the 
Church). — An  enemy  hath  done  this. — Impatience  of 
the  servant*  in  the  kingdom  of  God  :  1.  Its  higher  and 
nobler  motives ;  2.  marks  of  its  carnal  and  sinful 
origin. — Spurious  zeal  (fanaticism)  the  worst  enemy 
we  have  to  meet  in  the  Church. — Satan  accomplishes 
more  by  calling  forth  false  zeal  in  the  disciples  than 
even  by  sowing  tares. — Has  the  Church  of  Christ 
always  obeyed  this  injunction  of  the  Master? — Let 
both  grow  together  :  1.  Absolutely  and  uncondition 
ally  ;  yet,  2.  within  how  narrow  limits ! — How  the 
tares  and  the  wheat  mutually  protect  each  other  till 
the  time  of  harvest. — How  the  godly  and  the  ungod 
ly  serve  and  assist  each  other  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
— Freedom  of  religion  must  be  connected  with  reli 
gion  of  freedom. — A  proper  religious  toleration,  at 
the  same  time  a  proper  discipline,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  —  Let  us  seek  to  distinguish  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  Church,  but  not  to  separate 
rhem  upon  earth. — The  whole  world  is  the  field  of 
Christ — As  the  seed  in  our  hearts,  so  are  we. — Final 
judgmeo  t  upon  the  offences  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
Mid  the  glorious  manifestation  of  the  Church  of 
Christ 

Starke: — Odander  :  God  spares  the  wicked  for 
the  sake  of  the  godly  who  live  among  them. — Chry- 


sostonms  :  fortem  diabolum  facit  nostra  neyliycntia 
non  illius  potentia.—'When  the  watchmen  sleep,  the 
devil  is  awake,  Acts  xx.  29,  30;  Nova  Hill.  Tub.—* 
Qucsnel:  Let  faithful  ministers  be  careful  to  poin 
out  the  tares. — Cramer :  The  devil  is  the  cause  of  at 
the  evil  in  the  world,  John  viii.  44. — It  is  not  every 
kind  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  which  deserves  com 
mendation. — Zeisius  :  The  good  seed  must  not  ba 
neglected  on  account  of  the  tares :  one  sincere  and 
earnest  Christian  is  worth  far  more  in  the  sight  of 
God  than  a  thousand  hypocrites  and  sinners. — It  u 
impossible  to  transform  the  tares  into  wheat ;  but 
the  grace  of  God  may,  through  the  earnest  zeal  of 
the  disciples,  convert  the  ungodly  into  humble  fol 
lowers  of  Jesus.— The  ungodly  despise  Christians,  but 
they  are  indebted  to  them  for  preservation  and  im 
munity  from  judgments,  Gen.-  xviii.  26. —  Canstein  : 
If  we  would  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  let  us  in  retirement  seek  enlightenment  from 
the  Lord. — The  Church  is  the  husbandry  of  God. 

Heubner  : — The  enemy  goeth  his  way. — How  the 
evil  one  succeeds  in  craftily  concealing  his  presence ! 
— Along  with  the  spread  and  extension  of  good,  evil 
also  increascth. — The  will  of  the  Master  is,  Nay  I — 
The  long-suffering  and  patience  of  God  puts  them  to 
shame,  and  worketh  patience  in  them. — Here  Christ 
bears  witness  to  that  divine  toleration  which  He  man 
ifests  in  the  government  of  His  Church. — Reasons 
of  this  prohibition  :  1.  The  servants  might  commit  a 
mistake  (confound  the  wheat  with  the  tares) — some 
may  have  the  root  of  the  thing  in  them  ;  2.  they 
might  root  up  the  wheat  along  with  the  tares  (since 
good  and  evil  are  often  very  closely  intertwined) ;  3. 
the  godly  are  to  be  tried  ;  4.  the  wicked  may  yet  be 
saved. — They  are  bound  in  bundles  :  indicating  their 
fellowship  in  misery. — The  real  and  internal  dignity 
of  God's  people  does  not  yet  appear. 

Drdseke  : — The  enemy  comes  when  people  are 
asleep. — What  a  strange  mixture  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ! — Bachmann  :  The  mixture  of  the  godly  and 
of  sinners  in  the  Church  of  Christ, — Reinhard :  On 
the  view  which  Christ  Himself  entertained  of  His 
kingdom  upon  earth. 

B.  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  GRAIN  OF  MUSTARD-SEED 
— -The  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the  figure  of  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed :  1.  The  least  of  all  seeds  (poverty 
and  humility  of  Christ ;  His  Apostles,  publicans  and 
fishermen;  His  message,  reconciliation  through  a  cru 
cified  and  risen  Saviour).  2.  The  greatest  among 
herbs  (the  Church  universal  and  a  universal  religion) : 
a.  The  richest  and  best  among  herbs  (the  planting  of 
the  Lord) ;  b.  appearing  to  be  a  tree  (so  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  bear  even  that  worldly  spirits  should  lodge 
.n  its  branches). — Christianity,  as  reflecting  both  the 
mmility  and  the  majesty  of  its  Founder  (at  first  so 
small  in  its  outward  appearance,  that  men  could 
scarcely  seize  it ;  then  so  large,  as  to  comprehend 
all :  thus,  both  in  history  and  in  the  life  of  the  indi 
vidual  Christian). — The  contrast  between  the  infinite 
smallness  of  the  seed  and  the  greatness  of  the  herb, 
an  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  the  principle  of  growth 
n  the  plant. — Christianity  twice  misunderstood  and 
wice  glorified  :  at  first  in  its  smallness,  and  then  in  • 
ts  vast  extent. — The  commencement  of  all  the  works 
of  God  small  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  :  commence 
ment  of  creation  (the  light),  of  humanity  (the  first 
~>air),  of  the  covenant-people  (Isaac,  the  younger  of 
he  two  brothers),  of  the  Church  (the  confession  of 
ishcrmen),  of  the  new  life  (faith). — Contrast  between 
,he  commencement  of  Christianity  and  that  of  thi 
dngdoms  of  this  world. 
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Starke : — Marginal  note  of  Luther :  There  is  not 
anywhere  a  word  more  despised  than  the  gospel ;  yet 
there  is  none  more  powerful,  since  it  justifies  those 
who  believe  in  it,  which  neither  the  law  nor  works 
could  do. — This  passage  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
gospel  or  to  the  Church.  —  Canstein  :  This  is  the 
work  and  wisdom  of  God,  that  He  makes  something 
df  things  which  are  not,  and  mighty  things  of  those 
which  are  weak,  while  He  humbleth  and  abaseth  the 
things  which  are  high  and  great,  1  Cor.  i.  26,  27.— 
Zeisius  :  The  weakest  faith  will  grow  and  extend,  and 
comprehend  more  than  heaven  and  earth,  even  Christ 
Himself,  with  all  that  He  is,  and  all  that  He  hath, 
Eph.  iii.  17  ;  1  Pet.  v.  10. — Majus  :  No  human  pow 
er  is  able  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
Church. 

Lisco: — Small  the  beginning,  gradual  the  prog 
ress,  but  great  and  glorious  the  issue. — Nations  shall 
flock  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  where  they  will  find 
safety,  salvation,  peace,  and  true  happiness. — Heub- 
ner:  The  great  things  of  God  have  always  had  a 
Bmall  beginning  (to  outward  appearance). — When 
commencing,  in  humble  confidence  on  the  Lord,  what 
seemeth  a  small  work,  always  remember  that  it  may 
grow  into  a  mighty  blessing  to  those  who  are  near, 
and  to  those  who  are  afar  off.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
proper  way  of  triumphing :  a  small  beginning  and  a 
mighty  ending.  The  opposite  is  a  lamentable  failure. 

C.  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  LEAVEN. — Christianity 
the  hidden  power  of  regeneration  both  in  the  world 
and  in  the  life  of  believers. — The  Church  under  the 
figure  of  the  woman  hiding  the  leaven  among  the 
meal :  1.  The  woman ;  2.  the  leaven ;  3.  the  three 
measures  of  meal ;  4.  the  hiding  of  the  leaven  among  . 
them ;  5.  the  result. — The  life  from  God  in  its  progres-  I 
Bive  victory  over  the  natural  life  of  the  world. — The  ' 
more  fully  the  leaven  is  hid,  and  the  more  complete 
ly  it  seems  to  have  disappeared,  the  more  rapidly  and 
powerfully  does  it  penetrate  and  leaven  the  whole 
mass. — The  work  of  regeneration :  1.  On  what  it  de 
pends  (leaven  stronger  than  meal) ;  2.  its  process 
(hidden,  gradual,  all-subduing) ;  3.  the  result  (all  the 
measures  of  meal  leavened,  the  divine  life  penetrat 
ing  everywhere  and  everything). — The  regeneration 


of  humanity  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  of  evetf 
individual. — The  higher  society  as  a  whole  is  elevated 
by  Christianity,  the  lower  may  the  individual  sink. — 
The  transformation  of  the  heart  must  correspond  to 
that  of  the  world. 

Starke  : — The  eye  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  upoc 
important  affairs  of  state,  but  also  upon  our  common 
and  humble  employments.  —  Hedingcr :  Not  only 
vices,  but  also  good  examples  are  infectious. — If  th 
word  of  God  is  to  appear  in  all  its  power  and  efficacy 
it  must-be  mixed  with  faith  in  the  heart. 

Lisco  : — Man  remains  man,  but  he  becomes  par 
taker  of  the  divine  nature,  2  Pet.  i.  3,  4  ;  and  henc 
an  entirely  changed  being. — This  power  works  invis 
ibly,  gradually,  effectively,  and  irresistibly,  till  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  from  its  principle  to  its  indi- 
vidual  faculties,  is  penetrated,  transformed,  subdued, 
and  assimilated,  and  until  every  foreign  and  ungodly  el 
ement  is  expelled. — Indissoluble  communion  between 
what  is  leavened  and  the  leaven :  between  believers 
and  Christ. 

Heubner :  The  all-penetrating  power  of  the  gos 
pel  and  of  its  economy,  especially  of  the  blood  of 
reconciliation  in  the  death  of  Jesus. — Even  avowed 
enemies  of  Christianity  have  been  obliged  partly 
to  own  the  power  of  the  gospel. — Where  the  leaven 
of  Christianity  is  wanting,  the  whole  mass  will  become 
corrupt. — Each  Christian  should  operate  as  leaven 
upon  all  around. 

D.  FULFILMENT  OF  THE  PROPHECY  (vers.  34,  35). 
— Christ  the  revelation. — Christ  the  revealer  of  all 
secrets  :  1.  Of  those  of  God ;  2.  of  humanity ;  3.  of 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  4.  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven. — The  parables  of  Christ  revealed  se 
crets  of  God. — Even  the  parabolic  form  used  by 
Christ,  partly  for  concealing  the  truth,  became  a  new 
revelation. 

Starke: — Osiander  :  Whenever  we  see  natural 
things,  let  us  elevate  our  minds  to  heavenly  realities. 
—  Qucsnel:  The  mysteries  which  from  all  eternity 
had  been  hid  in  God,  and  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  had  been  presented  in  types  and  prophe 
cies,  were  at  last  revealed  by  Christ,  and  are  more 
and  more  fulfilled  in  and  by  Hun,  Rom.  xvi.  25. 


3.   The  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Parables,  and  Parabolical  Close  of  this  Section.     CH.  XIII.  44-52. 

44  Again,1  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  [a]  treasure  hid  in  a  [the,  TW]  field ;  the 
wliioh  when  a  man  hath  found,  he  hideth  [which  a  man  found,  and  concealed ;],  and  for 
joy  thereof  [he]  goetli  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that  field. 

45  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like   unto  a  merchantman   [merchant],2  seeking 

46  goodly  pearls:   Who  [And],3  when   he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  [he]  went 
and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it. 

47  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net   [draw-net],  that  was  cast  into  the 
4£  sea,  and  gathered  [gathering  together,  crvvayayovoy]  of  every  kind:  "Which,  when  it 

was  full,  they  drew  to  [the]  shore,  and  sat  down,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vessel^ 

49  but  cast  the  bad  away.     So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world:  the  angels  shall  come 

50  [go]  forth,  and  sever  [separate]  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  And  shall  cast  them 
into  the  furnace  of  fire  :  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

51  Jesus  saith  unto  them,4  Have  ye  understood  all  these  things?     They  say  unto  him, 

52  Yea,  Lord.5     Then  said  he  unto  them,  Therefore  every  scribe  which  is6  instructed  unto 
[in]  the  kingdom  of  heaven,7  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder  [to  a  householder], 
which  [who]  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  44.  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
Eke  to  a  treasure. — Tischendorf,  following  Codd. 
B.,  D.,  etc.,  omits  n-cUtf,  again.  But  Meyer  with  good 
reason  defends  it.  The  omission  appears  to  have 
originated  in  a  stylistic  correction.  But  a  considera 
tion  of  the  parables  in  their  connection  will  convince 
us  that  this  particle  is  necessary. — After  a  general 
introduction  about  the  parables,  the  first  of  them  is 
at  once  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  simple  narrative. 
This  parable  is  then  succeeded  by  the  following  well- 
inarked  parallelism  : — 


1  Ver.  44.— [A gain,  ir  a.  A  i  v,  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.,  as  B.,  D  ,  also  in  Cod.  Sinalt.,  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a/id  1» 
thrown  out  by  Tischeiidorf.  Tregelles,  Alt'urd,  mid  Coimnt.  I.arlimann  retains  it,  but  in  bmekets.  It  may  easily  have  b»«-l 
Inserted  t'rnm'  vrrs.  4.r>  and  47:  but  it  may  also  have  been  omitted  here  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of  parables.  Lang« 
retains  it  in  his  translation  and  ingeniously  defends  it  in  the  Kxeg.  Notes.— P.  £.] 

a  Ver  4.')  — [Merchant-//iu/i  is  now  only  used  of  a  Uiuling  vessel,  as  distinguished  from  a  ship-jf-war.  See  the  English 
Dict.-l'.  8.J 

»  Ver.  4G.— [According  to  the  true  reading  of  Codd.  Sinalt.,  Vatic.,  Contabr.,  etc.,  and  the  critical  editions:  tvpiaif  5s, 
Instead  of  or  tvpa>v.  See  Meyer,  p.  278.-P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  51.— Codd.  B.,  D .,  Ital,  Vulg.,  etc.,  omit:  \tyft  avrou  6  'Iryrrouj.     80  Lachmann  and  Tlschcndorf,  [Trcze'.le* 
A'.ford.  C-nmnt] ;  but  Meyer  defends  the  sentence.   It  looks  like  an  exegetical  interpolation.   [Cod.  Sinait.  omits  the  words. 

*  V-T.  51.  —  Kuptt  is  wanting  in  numerous  authorities. 

*  Ver.  52. — [The  interpolated  words:  Which  in,  are  better  omitted  ] 

'  Ver.  52.— Different  readings.  T?j  £a<nAei'a  [for  ct't  rV  /3a<riAn'ai/]  is  supported  by  B.,  C.,  K.,  etc.  [Also  by  Co4 
Binait.  which  reads:  rrj  /8a<riA»a,  substituting  l  for  ft,  as  usual  in  this  MS.  It  is  the  dative  of  reference:  "instructed  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."— P.  S.] 

the  finder  again  hides  the  treasure,  and  purchases 
the  field  in  which  he  had  discovered  it.  Meyer  quotes 
a  similar  instance  from  Bava  Mezia,  F.  28.  2.  R.,  hi 
which  Rabbi  Emi  purchases  a  field  where  he  had 
found  a  treasure,  "  ut  pleno  jure  thesaurum  pomdcret, 
OHinemgue  litium  occa&ionem  prcecideret."  Faulua 
(Exeg.  Handbuch,  ii.  187)  rightly  observes:  "It 
would  have  been  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  par 
able,  and  to  the  point  of  the  comparison,  if  Jesus 
had  entered  on  the  question  as  to  the  legal  right  and 
title  to  what  was  found."  However,  the  action  of  the 
person  who  found  the  treasure  is  intended  to  show  hia 
strict  honesty.  The  treasure  is  represented  as  a  lost 
and  unclaimed  possession,  lying  where  such  a  deposit 
would  never  be  looked  for.  But  as  the  field  itself 
belonged  to  another  proprietor,  the  person  who  found 
it  selleth  all  that  he  hath  in  order  to  purchase  the 
ground.  Even  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  however, 
it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  absolute  right  of  the 
case.  The  notions  of  right  current  on  such  a  ques 
tion,  serve  as  a  basis  for  presenting  higher  and  spirit 
ual  relationships. 

For  joy  thereof.  —  With  Erasmus,  Luther, 
Beza,  etc.,  we  read  ainov  as  the  genitive  of  the  ob 
ject. 

Ver.  45.  A  merchant. — In  this  figure  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  merchant  and  the  goodly 
pearl  must  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  unit.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  here  exhibited  as  presenting 
the  contrast  of  conscious  aim,  and  of  the  surpassing 
possession  accorded  to  it. 

Ver.  48.  The  good  fishes. — Ta  Ka\d  and  rrairpd, 
here  hi  the  same  sense  as  above,  in  chaps,  vii.  and 
xii.  Not  bad  fishes  only,  but  all  kinds  of  unclean 
sea  animals,  had  got  into  the  net.  That  such  ani 
mals  are  here  referred  to,  and  not  merely  fishes,  ap 
pears  from  the  contrast  between  Ka\6v  and  aairpov — . 
clean  or  good,  and  unclean,  wild,  or  whatever  is  de 
voted  to  destruction,  whether  in  the  vegetable  or  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  To  the  same  conclusion  point 
the  words,  «<c  irav rbs  yfvovs  ffuvayayovay.  Bad  fishes 
could  scarcely  be  designated  as  forming  a  peculiar 
ytvos.  The  Aorists  hi  vers.  47  and  48  are  used  hi 
the  narrative  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  habit  or 
custom. 


6.\\-r\v 


apa£oATJc,ver.  24. 

1)  irdKiv 

6/j.otu,  ver.  44. 

" 

ver.  31. 

2)     « 

"      ver.  45. 

" 

ver.  33. 

3)     « 

"      ver.  47. 

From  the  unmistakable  antithesis  here  indicated,  we 
gather  that  the  first  three  parables — introduced  by  an 
&A.AOV — are  intended  to  exhibit  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  under  a  threefold  aspect,  being  each  time  pre 
sented  as  more  enlarged  and  universal  in  its  charac 
ter.  And  although  the  third  parable  bears  more  par 
ticularly  upon  the  unseen  efficacy  of  Christianity,  this 
power  is  only  hid  in  order  afterward  to  appear  all  the 
more  glorious  in  its  absolute  universality,  when  the 
entire  mass  shall  have  been  leavened  by  the  gospel. 
It  is  at  tliis  point  that  the  antithesis  comes  in.  Most 
significantly  it  is  introduced  by  TraAii/,  which  seems 
to  point  back  to  the  seed  hid  in  the  ground,  spoken 
.of  in  the  first  parable.  Shortly  before,  Christianity 
had  been  presented  in  its  universal  extent,  under  the 
figure  of  a  tree  in  whose  branches  the  birds  sought 
lodgment,  and  as  humanity  leavened  by  the  gospel. 
Now  again  the  scene  is  changed,  and  Christianity  is 
likened  unto  a,  treasure  hid  in  the  field — to  a  rare  pearl 
which  seems  to  have  disappeared, — nay,  even  to  a 
draught  of  fishes  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
[The  transition  in  these  parables  is  very  easy  and 
natural :  from  the  seed  buried  in  the  ground  and  the 
leaven  hid  in  the  meal,  to  the  treasure  buried  in  the 
field ;  from  the  treasure  to  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
the  treasure  of  the  deep,  which  suggests  the  sea;  the 
fishermen  with  their  net,  the  mixed  throng  on  the 
beach,  the  bank  of  time,  the  final  separation.  Comp. 
also  Alford  and  Trench.— P.  S.] 

In  the  field. — Meyer  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  article  :  "  In  that  particular  field  in  which  it  lay 
concealed."  But  this  were  mere  tautology.  The  ar 
ticle  points  out  a  contrast,  showing  that  the  treasure 
was  left  there,  having  no  special  owner.  The  cir 
cumstance  that  it  lay  hid  in  a  field  where  it  would 
not  be  looked  for,  implies  that  the  finder  might  re 
gard  it  as  a  treasure-trove.  But  there  was  still  a  de 
fect  about  the  title  to  this  possession.  Accordingly, 


Ver.  52.  [Every  scribe,  ypapnartv  j.— The  Jew 
ish  writer  or  scribe,  IBID  ,  a  teacher  (connected  with 
"iBD ,  a  book),  also  called  VO/UIKOS,  vo/io5j5a<TKaAus,  ii 
a  transcriber  and  interpreter  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
of  the  0.  T.,  a  theologian  and  a  lawyer.  So  the  word 
is  used  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  N.  T.  Many  of 
them  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  hence 
they  are  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
elders  and  priests.  But  here,  as  Meyer  correctly  sug 
gests,  the  empirical  conception  of  a  Jewish  scribe  in 
raised  to  the  higher  idea  of  a  Christian  teacher,  vh* 
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s  a, pupil  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  /j.o.6r)T€v6els  rj} 
6a<r.  T.  oiip.,  or  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  the  Jewish 
scribes  were  disciples  of  Moses,  xxiii.  2  ;  John  ix.  28. 
The  true  Christian  divine  is  always  learning  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  and  true  learning  is  always  connected 
with  childlike  docility  and  humility. — P.  S.] 

Things  new  and  old. — Olshausen,  following 
many  older  commentators,  applies  the  expression  to 
the  law  and  the  gospel ;  Meyer,  to  things  hitherto 
unknown,  and  to  things  already  known  and  formerly 
propounded.  The  most  obvious  explanation  is,  the 
things  of  the  new  world  [the  Christian  order  of 
things]  under  the  figures  of  the  old.* 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  THE  TREASURE  IN  THE  FIELD. — The  following 
points  are  clearly  laid  down  in  this  parable :  1.  The 
kingdom   of  heaven  is  represented  as  having  once 
more  become  invisible  in  the  visible  Church,  as  hid 
like  a  treasure,  erst  concealed  in  a  most   unlikely 
place  (in  the  midst  of  worldly  things).     2.  It  appears 
as  a  treasure-trove,  i.  e.,  as  a  free  gift  of  grace,  dis 
covered  by  a   person  in  a    fortunate  hour,  though 
while  he  was  engaged  in  digging.     3.  True  Chris 
tianity,  when  again  discovered,  a  subject  of  great  joy. 
4.  The  surrender  of  all  our  possessions  (of  works,  of 
our  own  righteousness,  of  the  world,  and  of  self)  in 
order  to  secure  this  treasure.     AVe  first  become  poor 
in  order  to  be  made  rich  by  the  possession  of  this 
treasure. — The  only  difficulty  in  the  parable  lies  in 
the  statement  about  buying  the  field.     If  "  the  field  " 
refers  to  external  worldly  ecclesiasticism,  the  expres 
sion  might  mean  that  we  were  not  to  carry  the  trea 
sure  out  of  the  visible  Church,  as  if  we  were  stealing 
it  away ;  but  that  we  should  purchase  the  field  in 
order  to  have  a  full  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pos 
session  hid  in  it.    Accordingly,  it  would  apply  against 
Novatianism  and  every  other  kind  of  sectarianism. 
But  if  the  expression  included  also  the  mediaeval 
Church,  it  woiild  of  course  not  imply  that  we  were 
to  become  Papists,  but  that  we  were  to  make  Cathol 
icism  our  own,  as  the  symbolical  garb  under  which 
the  gospel  was  presented, — in  other  words,  that  we 
were  to  convert  all  mediaeval  and  legal  symbols  into 
evangelical  truths   and  forms   of  life.     (Corup.  my 
work  :   The  legal  Catholic   Church  a  symbol  of  the 
free  Evangelical  Church.) 

2.  THE  PKARL  OP  GREAT  PRICE.— The  following 
points  are  plain  :  He  who  obtains  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  no  longer  represented  merely  as  a  fortunate 
tinder,  but  at  the  same  time  as  an  untiring  searcher. 
He  is  consciously  seeking    and  striving  after  goodly 
pearls,  or  precious  spiritual  goods. f   At  the  same  tune, 
what  was  formerly  described  as  a  treasure  is  now 
characterized  as  a  pearl  of  great  price  :  it  is  present 
ed  in  a  concentrated  form,  as  the  one  thing  needful, 
bright  and  glorious  in  its  appearance, — i.  e.,  the  per 
son  of  Christ,  and  life  in  Him,  are  now  all  and  in  all. 
Accordingly,  all  former  possessions  are  readily  sur 
rendered.      Not  that  everything  great  and    good, 

*  [Doubtful  Better:  the  old  truths  reproduced  in  new 
•ad  living  form  fmtn  the  Bible,  from  history  and  from  per 
sonal  experience.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  the  old  is  ever 
new,  and  the  new  old  The  old  becomes  stagnant  and  dead,  if 
not  always  renewed  and  personally  applied  ;  the  new  must 
be  rooted  in  tho  old,  and  srow  out  of  it.  Comp.  the  addi 
tions  in  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  Notes,  sub  No.  5.-P.  S.] 

t  [Trench  instances  Aucustine  as  an  example  of  the  dili 
gent  seeker  and  finder,  Nathanuel  and  the  Samaritan  woman 
IK  examples  of  the  finders  without  seeking.— P.  S.] 


which  may  formerly  have  been  sought  or  attained,  it 
to  be  cast  away,  but  that  it  merges  into  this  new 
possession  and  pearl  of  great  price.— The  difficulty 
in  this  parable  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  pearl 
of  great  price  seems  to  have  become  matter  of  mer 
chandize,  and,  like  the  jewel  of  the  fable,  is  founa 
somewhere  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world.  Probably 
the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Christianity  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  active  mental  life  and  intercourse, 
and  that  the  pearl  of  great  price  cannot  be  found 
without  merchandize,  i.  e.,  without  spiritual  inter 
course,  and  moral  and  earnest  aspiration.  But  when 
this  pearl  is  discovered,  it  is  made  the  inmost  property 
of  the  soul,  and  our  highest  ornament :  the  merchant 
gives  up  hie  business,  and  has  become  a  prince  through 
his  new  possession. 

3.  THE  NET  IN  THE  SEA. — The  whole  Church  ig 
now  presented  in  her  missionary  capacity,  as  a  net 
cast  into  the  sea  of  nations.     Christianity  alone  com 
bines  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  converts  them,  so 
to  speak,  into  one  spiritual  ocean.     The  net  itself  is, 
of  course,  only  intended  to  enclose  a  draught,  not  to 
separate  its  contents.     Accordingly,  along  with  the 
good  fishes,  unclean  sea  animals,  bad  fishes,  n.ud, 
etc.,  are  brought  to  land.     This  exactly  applies  to 
the  Church  in  her  missionary  capacity.     Hence  the 
process  of  separating  judgment  at  the  close,  which 
forms  the  mam  point  in  this  parable  ;  while  hi  that 
of  the  wheat  and  tares  it  was  only  introduced  in  or 
der  to  supplement  and  explain  the  prohibition  ad 
dressed  by  the  Lord  to  His  servants.     From  the  cir 
cumstance  that  those  to  whom  the  process  of  separa 
tion  is  entrusted  are  said  to  sit  down  on  the  shore, 
and  to  gather  out  the  good,  we  infer  that  "  the  day 
of  judgment  "  will  be  a  season  of  judgment,  or  an 
aeon  in  the  appearing  of  Christ. 

4.  The  leading  idea  which  pervades  the  three  last 
parables  is,  that  vital  Christianity  is  concealed  from 
common  view.  In  the  first  parable  it  was  represented 
as  hid  in  a  field  which  sparingly  yielded  earthly  bread 
— or  amid  established  ecclesiastical  order;    in  the 
second,  we  discover  it  in  the  course  of  busy  mercantile 
enterprises,  or  in  the  midst  of  active  mental  inte-  • 
change  ;  while  in  the  last  parable  it  appears  conceal 
ed  by  the  waves  and  the  depths  of  the  sea  of  life. 
Similarly,  the  believer  is  represented,  first,  as  a  hus 
bandman  cultivating  a  field  not  his  own,  or,  as  de 
pendent,  without  possession  of  his  own  in  the  Church, 
and  only  able  to  acquire  anything  for  himself  in  his 
private  capacity  (in  consequence  of  his  own  research 
es  and  prayer) ;  in  the  second  parable  he  is  described 
as  a  merchant,  who  has  entered  into  active  men 
tal  and  spiritual  intercourse ;  and  in  the  last,  under 
:he  figure  of  a  fish  in  the  sea,  whose  new  nature  and 
ife  are  safely  preserved  amid  the  waves,  the  dangers, 
and  the  unclean  animals  of  the  deep.     Lastly,  we 
note,  that  while  in  the  first  parable  Christianity  was 
characterized  as  a  treasure  that  had  been  hid,  of  un 
defined,  unknown,  yet  of  infinite  value ;  and  in  the 
second,  as  the  one  pearl  of  great  price ;  it  is  set  be- 
'ore  us  in  the  third  as  a  draught  of  good  fishes — 
Christianity  and  Christians  being  here  indissolubly 
connected  and  identified.     In  the  first  case,  the  ac 
quisition  of  the  treasure  was  a  happy  discovery,  grant 
ed  while  the  finder  was  earnestly  engaged  hi  the  ser 
vice  of  works ;  in  the  second,  it  was  the  highest  ami 
of  conscious  endeavors ;  and  in  the  third,  it  was  the 
experience  of  the  decisive  final  catastrophe,  when 
Christians  are  to  be  separated  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  put  into  a  clean  vessel,  and  thus  made  to  ful 
fil  their  heavenly  destiny.     Hence  also  the  judgment 
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Is  in  this  instance  exhibited  in  all  its  power.  In  the 
first  parable  the  judgment  was  chiefly  negative — the 
land  yielded  no  fruit ;  in  the  second  parable  it  was 
confined  to  the  real  authors  and  representatives  of 
(spiritual  evil  on  the  earth  ;  while  in  the  third,  every 
kind  of  unclean  animals  are  doomed  to  share  the  fiery 
judgment  awarded  to  the  wicked. 

5.  THE  TRUE  SCRIBE. — The  expression  manifestly 
applies  to  Christian  teachers,  or  else  to  genuine  dis 
ciples  who  follow  the  example  of  the  Lord.  The  true 
scribe  must  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure  not  only 
things  old  and  dead,  but  afso  things  new  and  living — 
the  one  along  with  the  other ;  the  new  in  the  garb  and 
In  the  light  of  the  old,  and  the  old  in  its  fulfilment 
and  development  as  the  new. 

[CiiR.  WORDSWORTH  :  "  Christ  in  ITis  own  para 
bles,  precepts,  and  prayers  did  not  disdain  to  avail 
Himself  of  what  was  already  received  in  the  world. 
He  built  His  religion  on  the  foundation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  also  on  the  primeval  basis  of  man's 
original  constitution  and  nature  rightly  understood. 
And  He  teaches  His  Apostles  and  ministers  not  to 
reject  anything  that  is  true,  and  therefore  of  God  ;  but 
to  avail  themselves  of  what  is  old,  in  teaching  what 
is  new,  and,  by  teaching  what  is  new,  to  confirm  what 
is  old  ;  to  show  that  the  gospel  is  not  contrary  to  the 
law,  and  that  both  are  from  one  and  the  same  source, 
in  harmony  with  nature,  and  that  one  and  the  same 
God  is  the  author  of  them  all.  God  the  Father  is  the 
original  of  all ;  and  God  the  Son,  the  eternal  Logos, 
who  manifests  the  Father  by  creation  and  by  revela 
tion, — who  made  the  world  and  who  governs  it, — 
is  the  dispenser  and  controller  of  all."  MATTHEW 
HENRY  :  "  See  here  (1)  what  should  be  a  minister's 
furniture,  a  treasure  of  things  new  and  old.  Those 
who  have  so  many  and  various  occasions,  need  to 
stock  themselves  well  in  their  gathering  days  with 
truths  new  and  old,  out  of  the  0.  T.  and  out  of  the 
N. ;  with  ancient  and  modern  improvements,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  thoroughly  furnished,  2  Tim.  iii. 
16,  17.  Old  experiences  and  new  observations,  all 
have  their  use  ;  and  we  must  not  content  ourselves 
with  old  discoveries,  but  must  be  adding  new.  Live 
and  learn.  (2)  What  use  he  should  make  of  this  fur 
niture  ;  he  should  briny  forth  :  laying  up  is  in  order 
to  laying  out,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Sic  vos  non 
vobiii — you  are  to  lay  up,  but  not  for  yourselves. 
Many  are  full,  but  they  have  no  vent  (Job  xxxii.  19), 
have  a  talent,  but  they  bury  it ;  such  are  unprofit 
able  servants.  Christ  Himself  received  that  He  might 
give ;  so  must  we,  and  we  shall  have  more.  In  bring 
ing  forth  things,  new  and  old  do  best  together ;  old 
truths,  but  new  methods  and  expressions,  especially 
new  affections."— P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  three  parables  in  their  connection :  Christian 
ity  manifested  in  a  threefold  form,  and  again  con- 
ce'aled  in  a  threefold  manner. — The  divine  invisibility 
of  the  Church  concealed  under  its  worldly  visibility. 
— Christianity  the  great  revelation,  and  yet  the  great 
mystery  in  the  world,  to  the  end  of  time,  1  Tim.  iii. 
16. 

1.  THE  TREASURE  IN  THE  FIELD. — True  Christian 
ity  ever  again  like  an  unexpected  discovery,  even  in 
the  ancient  Church. — The  best  possession  we  can 
find,  a  gift  of  free  grace. — Every  one  must  find  and 
discover  Christianity  for  himself. — Description  of  him 
who  found  the  heavenly  treasure  of  a  free  gospel  in 


the  earthly  field  of  the  Church.  1.  WJiat  he  may 
have  been  :  one  who  had  taken  the  field  for  a  time, 
;m<l  was  busily  employed  upon  it  (engaged  in  earnest 
endeavors  after  righteousness);  or  else  a  miner,  wha 
may  have  anticipated  the  possibility  of  some  discov 
ery;  but  certainly  not  an  indolent  person  engaged  in 
digging  for  treasures.  2.  What  he  certainly  van 
most  faithful  in  his  labors,  and  happy  in  his  discov 
cry ;  finding  something  for  which  he  had  not  wrought, 
nor  even  sought. — In  order  to  secure  possession  even 
of  what  we  have  found,  without  any  merit  of  our 
own,  we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  all ;  or,  salvation, 
though  entirely  of  free  grace,  requires  the  fullest  self- 
surrender. 

Starke  : — Marginal  note  of  Luther  :  The  hidden 
treasure  is  the  gospel,  which  bestows  upon  us  all  the 
riches  of  free  grace,  without  any  merit  of  our  own. 
Hence  also  the  joy  when  it  is  found,  and  which  con 
sists  in  a  good  and  happy  conscience,  that  cannot  be 
obtained  by  works.  This  gospel  is  likewise  the  pearl 
of  great  price. — Hedinger  :'  Let  us  hazard  every 
thing — honor,  possessions,  and  life — for  the  sake  of 
the  gospel,  which  so  far  surpasses  everything  else  in 
value.  What  were  temporal  possessions  without  thia 
treasure !  comp.  xvi.  26  — If  we  lose  Christ,  then  in 
deed  all  is  lost ;  but  if  Christ  be  found,  nothing  can 
be  said  to  be  lost. — He  who  has  Christ  as  his  own 
is  rich  indeed,  and  may  well  rejoice. 

JSraune  : — He  was  silent  about  his  discovery.  By 
silence  the  kingdom  of  God  is  most  effectually  pro 
moted.  (Yet  there  is  a  time  for  speech  and  a  time 
for  silence.) 

ZAsco  :  —  Learn  to  understand  and  know  this 
mark  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  always  seem- 
eth  as  if  he  possessed  it  who  possesses  it  not,  and 
again  as  if  he  possessed  it  not  who  really  possesses  it. 
The  treasure  is  hid,  etc. 

Gerlach  : — In  order  to  be  certain  of  our  posses 
sion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  let  us  first  seek  in 
ward  assurance  of  our  part  in  it  by  faith,  before 
we  come  forward  openly,  lest  we  lose  everything. — 
Xot,  as  if  we  could  purchase  or  acquire  for  ourselves 
the  kingdom  of  God. — Self-abnegation  is  always  re 
quisite.  Only,  it  must  be  of  free  choice  and  willing 
ly,  not  of  constraint. 

Hcubner  : — The  treasure  is  lost.  1.  The  natural 
man  knows  not  its  character  or  value  ;  2.  the  world 
does  not  care  for  it ;  3.  it  can  only  be  received  by 
and  in  the  heart. — Where  is  it  concealed  ?  In  the 
field :  the  visible  Church,  or  else  the  word.* — Comp. 
Muslin,  Sermon  iv.  on  Col.  iii.  3,  "  Your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God"  (although  this  is  a  different 
thought). 

2.  THE  PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE. — Without  spirit 
ual  aspirations,  Christian  life  is  impossible. — Chris 
tianity  the  necessary  goal  of  all  true  aspirations  of 
the  soul. — If  we  have  been  awakened  to  true,  inward 
aspirations,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  goodly  pearls :  1.  We  shall  seek  genuine 
spiritual  possessions ;  2.  such  as  are  simple,  most 
precious,  and  yet  easily  preserved ;  3.  which  never 
lose  their  value. — Christianity  under  the  figure  of  a 
merchant  :  1.  The  man  and  his  calling  (he  takes 
pleasure  in  his  business,  and  carries  it  on  with  enthu 
siasm,  not  as  a  hired  laborer).  2.  His  object  :  to 
find  goodly  pearls.  What  he  wishes  to  avoid — spu 
rious  pearls  ;  what  he  scarcely  dares  anticipate — the 
pearl  of  great  price.  3.  His  discovery  :  far  surpass 
ing  his  hopes.  4.  His  resolution :  to  give  up  hia 

*  [Not  world,  as  the  Edinb.  translation  has  It.  Hcnbnei 
means  the  Bible,  as  containing  the  treasure  of  truth.— P.  S.] 
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merchandize,  and  to  retire,  enjoying  his  new  princely 
possession. — The  goodly  pearl :  the  person  of  Christ, 
all  in  one. — This  pearl  reflects  both  the  waters  of  the 
world  and  the  brightness  of  heaven. — On  the  dangers 
and  the  blessings  connected  with  the  rapid  mental 
jiterchange  of  modem  times. — True  disciples  com 
bine  the  gracious  and  free  gift  of  life  from  above  with 
earnest  seeking  and  striving  after  heavenly  blessings. 
— Who  has  discovered  the  goodly  pearl  ?  He  that 
has  found  the  Lord  in  His  gospel,  that  has  found  him 
self  in  the  election  of  grace,  and  that  has  found  both 
heaven  and  earth,  by  finding  and  experiencing  the 
love  of  God. 

Starke  : — Quemel :  Merchants  who  go  from  one 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  venture  everything 
in  search  of  worldly  gain,  may  well  put  to  shame 
many  Christians  who  care  so  little  for  the  Lord,  and 
their  own  salvation. — Osiander  :  Men  often  at  great 
cost  buy  pearls  and  jewels,  which  cannot  save  them 
from  death;  but  the  gospel,  etc. —  One  thi.ngis  need 
ful,  Luke  x.  42.— Zeisius  :  Oh  wise  diligence  !  Oh 
blessed  discovery  ! — To  adorn  the  body  with  pearls, 
but  to  forget  the  pearl  of  great  price,  will  bring  to 
Bhame  in  the  day  of  judgment. —  Gossner:  Christ — 
truth — peace — a  pearl  of  great  price  indeed. — lAsco  : 
The  transcendent  value  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— Heubner  :  In  the  first  parable  the  discovery  was, 
80  to  speak,  a  matter  of  good  fortune,  while  in  the 
present  instance  the  merchant  is  busy  searching  for 
pearls. — Souls  awakened  (Justin  Martyr). — Christ  in 
us  is  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

3.  THE  NET  CAST  INTO  THE  SEA.  —  The  whole 
Church  of  Christ  essentially  missionary  hi  its  char 
acter. — The  net  encloses  every  species,  both  good 
and  bad. — First  they  are  gathered,  and  then  separat 
ed. — For  a  season  souls  are  at  the  same  time  in  the 
sea  and  in  the  nef  :  1.  In  the  sea,  and  yet  in  the  net ; 

2.  in  the  net,  and  yet  in  the  sea. — The  whole  world 
drawn   to  the  shore  of  eternity  in   the  net  of  the 
Church. — Ultimately,  it  is  not  the  net,  but  the  draught 
of  fishes,  which  is  of  importance. — The  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  Church  at  the  end  of  the  world:  1.  The 
whole  world  one  sea ;  2.  the  entire  Church  one  net ; 

3.  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven  one  draught  of  fishes. 
— The  separation  of  the  clean  from  the  unclean:  1. 
It  is  not  done  precipitately  (only  when  the  net  is 
full) ;  2.  nor  tumultuously  (they  sit  down  and  gather) ; 
3.  but  carefully  (the  good  into  vessels) ;  and,  4.  de 
cisively  (the  bad  are  cast  away) ;  6,  universally. — 
Fiery  judgments  descending    upon    sinners.  —  The 
gnashing  of  teeth  of  the  condemned  shows  that  their 


wailing  is  not  weeping.— Those  who  are  finally  cast 
away  cannot  truly  weep. 

Starke : — Quesnel :  In  the  net  of  the  divine  word 
souls  are  drawn  from  the  depths  of  error  and  sin  intc 
faith  and  blessedness. — The  world  as  resembling  a 
tempest-tossed  sea,  Isa.  Ivii.  20.— The  fishermen  art 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel.— Hedinger  :  Bad  fishes, 
or  hypocrites,  will  be  found  even  in  the  holiest  as 
semblage. — Everybody  wishes  to  appear  pious,  and 
none  likes  to  be  thought  godless ;  but  the  day  of 
judgment  will  disclose  the  true  character  of  men. — 
The  net  is  still  in  the  sea. — Heubner  :  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  here  means  the  apostolic  or  ministerial  of 
fice  in  the  Church.  (This  is  too  narrow.  It  is  the 
Church  as  an  institution  of  grace.) 

4.  THE  TRUE  SCRIBE. — "  Have  ye  understood  all 
these  things  ?  " — The  parable  about  the  parable. — 
The  scribe  instructed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
The  living  treasury  containing  old,  and  ever  sending 
forth  new  treasures. — Defects  and  dangers  of  com 
mon  religious  instruction  :  1.  It  presents  the  old  with 
out  the  new  ;  2.  or  the  new  without  the  old  ;  or,  3. 
fails  to  exhibit  the  proper  relationship  between  them. 
— The  ministerial  office  a  constant "  bringing  forth :" 
1.  Presupposing  a  continual  receiving  from  on  high  ; 
as,  2.  again  manifesting  itself  by  a  right  "  bringing 
forth  "  (of  wise,  fresh,  and  rich  instruction). 

Starke  : — Let  teachers  frequently  examine  their 
pupils. — The  kingdom  of  heaven  must  form  the  cen 
tral-point  of  all  theological  learning.  Nov.  Hbl.  Tub, 
— Majus  :  Approved  teachers  are  only  trained  in  the 
school  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Lisco  : — The  ability  and  the  activity  of  a  true 
teacher. 

Gerlach  : — Everything  connected  with  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  the  same  time  old  and  new. 

Heubner  : — Jesus  the  model  for  all  preachers. — 
Love  the  secret  of  true  popularity. — Rhetorical  fig 
ures  and  worldly  oratory  is  what  many  hearers  most 
admire. — Authentic  definition  here  given  of  what  con 
stitutes  a  good  divine  :  his  inspirations  are  drawn 
from  Scripture  (he  is  instructed  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  bound  to  extend  it.  All  science  and 
learning  which  do  not  tend  to  the  furtherance  of 
Christ's  kingdom  cannot  be  divine) ;  his  treasure 
(things  new  and  old.  He  learns  from  others  and  draws 
from  his  own  resources,  finding  in  his  meditation  and 
spiritual  experience  things  both  new  and  old). — On 
the  danger  of  preaching  oneself  empty  [by  neglecting 
and  despising  the  old,  or  by  ceasing  to  produce  new 
thoughts  and  sermons]. 


THIRD    SECTION. 


CHRIST    MANIFESTS    HIMSELF  AS  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  IN  HIS    SUFFERINGS;    BEING  RE- 
JECTED— (A.)  BY  HIS  OWN  CITY  NAZARETH. 

OHAPTEB  XIII.  53-58  (Mark  ri,  1-6 ;  Luke  iv.  14-30). 

53  And  it  came  to  pass,  that1  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  parables  [of  the  kingdom  of 

54  heaven],  he  departed   thence.     And  when  he  was  come  [having  come,  eA$a>v]  into  his 
own  country,2  he  taught  them  in  their  synagogue,  insomuch  [so]  that  they  were  aston 
ished,  and  said,  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom,  and  these  mighty  works  [the  mir 

55  acles]  ?  8     Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  is  not  his  mother  caUed  Mary  ?  and  his  bre 
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56  thren  [brothers],4  James,  and  Joses  [Joseph],5  and  Simon,  and  Judas?     And   his  sia« 

57  ters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?     Whence  then  hath  this  man  all  these  things?   And 
they  were  offended  in  [at]  him.     But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  A  prophet  is  not  without 

58  honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house.     And  he  did  not  many  mighty 
works  [miracles]  there  because  of  their  unbelief. 

1  Ver.  53. — [That  is  an  unnecessary  Interpolation  placed  before  when  in  Oranmer's  and  James's  verclons,  or  brforo  A* 
departed  by  Tymlale  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  is  omitted  by  Wicllf,  the  N.  T.  of  Khcims,  also  by  Conant  in  his  work  on 
Matthew,  but  restored  before  he  departed,  in  the  revised  Vent,  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union.— P.  8.] 

1  Ver.  64. — [Lange,  as  also  de  Wette,  Ewald,  and  others,  translate  irar  pi 5 a  here:  Vatfrntadt.  paternal  (maternnl) 
tvicn,  fur  Vaterland  (Luther),  father/aw/.  Nazareth  is  meant  as  the  residence  of  his  mother  and  reputed  father.  Eiithym, 
Zlgab.:  Afyei  T^V  Na^'a^er,  us  trurptSa  TT)J  ^TJT^OV  avrov  Kal  rov  i/o/ii^OjUtVou  trarpbs  aurov,  Kal  aiy  Tpa<pe<s  iv 
avry.-P.  S.] 

»Ver.  54.— [A  I  Svvdnfit,  de  Wette  :  die  Wundtr  ;  Lango :  die  WunderkrHfte  ;  Ewald:  die  TlfiUmachte. 
Comp.  the  note  on  xi.  20,  p.  210.  The  definite  article  here  is  more  emphatic  than  the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  E.  V. 
—P.  S.] 

«  V«r.  55.— [Comp.  my  note  on  xii.  40,  p.  281.— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  55.— B.,  C.,  and  several  translations  rend  'Ia><rVj<J>.  So  Lachmann,  Tlschendorf.  Many  uncial  MSS.  D.,  E., 
F.,  G., etc.,  'I  a'  a vv i\  ?  ;  — K.,  L.,  etc.,  'I  ta  a T)  y .  In  the  parallel  passage  of  Mark  the  reading  Jane*  is  by  far  better  sup. 
ported  than  Joseph.  According  to  Llghtfoot  the  Talmudists  write  "Di"1  for  "O'P.  Perhaps  the  person  In  question  WM 
called  by  both  names  already  in  the  apostolic  age.  [Dr.  Lange,  in  his  German  translation,  retains  Jones  from  the  receive^ 
text.  But  Joxejih  is  undoubtedly  tho  true  reading  according  to  the  ancient  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinaiticus,  uniTlx 
adopted  also  by  Meyer,  Trebles,  Alford,  Conant.  The  reading  has  some  bearing  on  the  question  concerning  the  brothers 
of  Christ.  For  if  'lua-iiQ  be  the  true  reading,  there  remains  but  one  brother  of  Christ,  viz.  James,  of  the  sninn  name  with 
one  of  the  two  sons  of  Mary,  the  wile  of  Alphteus  (supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Cleophas),  ch.  xxvii.  56  ('-Mary  the  mo 
ther  of  James  and  Jones");  and  this  argues  against  tho  view  defended  by  Dr.  Lange,  that  the  brothers  of  Christ  were 
merely  his  cousins.  See  below. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

According  to  Schleiermacher  and  many  others, 
the  passage  before  us  is  identical  with  Luke  iv.  16. 
But  this  view  is  controverted  by  Wieseler,  Ewald, 
and  Meyer.  The  opinion  of  Schleiermacher  is,  how 
ever,  supported  by  the  fact,  that  in  both  passages 
the  people  of  Nazareth  are  described  as  putting  the 
question :  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son,  or  the  son 
of  Joseph  ?  and  that  in  both  cases  the  Saviour  re 
plies  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  etc.  But 
the  chronological  arrangement  seems  to  be  rightly 
given  by  Luke,  as  his  narrative  fully  accounts  for  the 
removal  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum.  Matthew  indeed 
furnishes  different  details  as  to  the  time  and  circum 
stances  of  this  occurrence  (vers.  53,  54).  But  we 
would  suggest  as  probable,  that  the  Lord  may,  after 
Eis  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  have  retired  for 
a  time  with  H!s  disciples  into  the  mountains  and  to 
Nazareth.  This  may  explain  the  introduction  of 
this  narrative.  When  recording  the  stay  at  Naza 
reth,  Matthew,  in  his  usual  pragmatic  method,  also 
relates  some  events  which  had  formerly  taken  place 
there.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  Evangelist  only  states  the  great  outlines  of  this 
conflict  of  Jesus  with  His  fellow-citizens,  without  re 
peating  the  details  connected  with  it. 

Ver.  54.  His  own  city.— On  the  situation  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word,  comp.  the 
Exegetical  Notes  on  ch.  ii.  23. 

Whence  hath  this  man? — TOVTC,,.  Byway 
of  contempt,  as  if  they  were  inquiring  what  schools 
He  had  attended  while  in  their  city. 

Ver.  55.  The  carpenter's  son. — The  word 
TtKTuv  (artifex),  faber  lignarlus  in  the  widest 
§ense  (carpenter,  wright,  etc.). 

[The  occupation  of  a  carpenter  was  always  regard 
ed  as  an  honorable  and  respectable  employment ;  hence 
this  question  was  not  a  question  of  contempt,  but  of 
surprise.  Tho  Xazarcnes  regarded  Jesus  not  as  their 
inferior,  but  themselves  as  His  equals,  and  doubted 
only  His  claim  to  superiority,  which  was  forced  upon 
them  by  His  \\isdom  and  miracles.  It  is  the  same 


natural  surprise  which  is  always  felt  if  an  old 
acquaintance  meets  his  former  humble  associates 
with  a  distinguished  rank  or  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
or  artist,  or  statesman,  or  merchant-prince. — P.  S.] 

A  prophet. — A  fact  of  experience — exculpatory 
in  its  general  bearing,  but  condemnatory  in  its  spe 
cial  application  in  this  instance. 

Ver.  58.  He  did  not  many  miracles.— Mark : 
"  He  could  there  do  no  mighty  works ; "  i.  e.t  He 
found  them  not  prepared  to  receive,  and  therefore 
would  not  as  He  could  not.  The  latter  expression 
indicates  not  a  want  of  power,  but  the  moral  limits 
which  Himself  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  His  power. 
However,  it  also  implies  that  we  are  not  to  regard 
these  displays  of  Christ's  power  as  merely  the  mani 
festations  of  absolute  might. 

Ver.  55-57.  The  brothers  of  Jesus. 
Matt.  xiii.  55.     James,  Joses,*  Simon,  Judas  (Mark 

vi.  3). 

Mark  xv.  40.     James  the  Less,  Joses,  their  mother 
Mary. 

(Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas.) 


John  xix.  25. 

The  Apostles. 

Matt.  x.  8.      James    Simon  Ze- 
(the    son   of   Al-        lotes. 
phacus     or    Cleo 
phas). 


Lebbeus  (Thad- 
deus)  (or  Ju 
das,  the  bro 
ther  of  James. 
Luke  vi.  16). 

Simon  Ze-    Judas,   the    bro 
ther  of  James 


lotes. 


Acts  i.  18.  James, 
the  son  of  Al- 
phseus. 

From  the  above  we  conclude : 

(1.)  That  three  brothers  of  the  Lord  bore  the 
names  of  James,  Simon,  and  Judas ; 

That  three  Apostles  also  bore  the  names   of 
James,  Simon,  and  Judas : 

(2.)  That  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  had  a 
brother  called  Joses  [Joseph] ; 

That  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alphanis,  had 
a  brother  called  Joses : 

(3.)  That  the  father  of  the  Apostle  James  the 
Less  bore  the  name  of  Alphaeus ; 

*  [Or  rather  Joseph.    See  the  critical  note  above.— P.  8.] 
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That  the  father  of  Joses,  the  son  of  Mary,  bore 
the  name  of  Alphseus : 

(4.)  That  the  Apostle  Judas  had  a  brother  called 
James ; 

That  Judas,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  had  a  brother 
called  James : 

'5.)  That  the  wife  of  Clopas  or  Cleophas  was 
called  Mary,  and  that  she  was  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses. 

(6.)  Hence  that 

Cleophas  was  the  father  of  James  and  Joses ; 
'      of  the  Apostle  JanJes ; 
"     of   Judas,    the    brother    of 
James. 

!  Brother  of  the  Lord ; 
Brother  of  James   (brother 
of  the  Lord) ; 
Apostle  of  the  Lord. 

Manifestly,  then,  the  brothers  of  the  Lord  and 
the  Apostles  whom  we  have  just  named  are  identical. 
The  relationship  existing  between  them  was  probably 
as  follows :  Clopas  (Cleophas),  or  Alphseus,  was  a 
brother  of  Joseph,  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  (Euse- 
bius,  iii.  11).  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas  was  the  sister  of  the  mother  of 
the  Lord.*  Alphssus  probably  died  early  [?],  and 
Joseph  [the  poor  carpenter  ?]  adopted  his  family  [of 
at  least  six  children  ?  and  this,  when  their  mother 
was  still  living,  John  xix.  25  ?— P.  S.]  ;  so  that  the 
cousins  of  Jesus  became  His  adopted  brothers,  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  were  treated  as  His  brothers. 
Probably  they  were  older  than  Jesus,  and  hence  ap 
pear  to  have  interfered  on  several  occasions  with  His 
work.  Although  at  an  early  period  they  were  in  the 
faith,  some  time  elapsed  before  they  attained  to  full 
obedience.  Besides  these  sons,  Alphaeus  seems  also 
to  have  left  daughters  [?]. 

The  idea  that  the  Apostles  James  the  Less  and 
Judas  were  different  from  the  brothers  of  the  Lord, 
originated  among  the  Judseo-Christian  sect  of  the 
Ebionites.  The  oldest  Catholic  tradition,  on  the 
contrary,  has  always  regarded  them  as  identical 
(Hegesippus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen).f  For 
further  particulars,  see  my  article  Jakobus  in  Herzog's 
Real  Encydop.  [vol.  vi.,  p.  406  sqq.  Comp.  also 
ALFORD  on  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Dr.  MILL  :  On  the  Brethren 
of  our  Lord  (quoted  by  Alford  and  Wordsworth,  as 
defending  the  cousin-theory),  and  SAM.  S.  ANDREWS  : 
The  Life  of  our  Lord.  N.  Y.,  1863,  p.  104  sqq.— 
P.S.] 

[NOTE  ON  THE  BROTHERS  OF  JESUS. — After  a  re 
newed  investigation  of  this  difficult  exegetical  and 
historical  problem,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the 
cousin-theory,  even  in  the  modified  form  so  plausibly 
defended  by  Dr.  Lange  here  and  elsewhere.  I  shall 
present  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  I  can  the  princi 
pal  exegetical  data  in  the  case,  on  which  the  right 
conclusion  must  be  based.  For  a  fuller  treatment  I 
refer  to  my  monograph  on  James  (Berlin,  1842), 
where  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  exegetically  and 
historically,  with  special  reference  to  James  the  bro 
ther  of  the  Lord  and  his  relation  to  James  the  Less. 

*  Comp.  Wieseler  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1840. 
p.  646 :  "  There  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  His  mother,  and 
the  sister  of  His  mother— i.  «.,  Salome—,  Mary  Mie  wife  of 
C'leophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  John  xix.  25.  Comp. 
Mark.  xv.  40;  Matt,  xxvii.  56. 

t  [But  it  must  be  added,  that  the  oldest  tradition,  includ 
ing  the  most  distinguished  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  as  Ori- 
Ken,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Kpiphanius, 
llilury,  arid  Ambrose,  regarded  the  brothers  of  Christ  as  sons 
Df  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  Sue  the  passages  in  full  in 
my  book  on  James,  p.  SO  sqq.— P.  8.] 


(Compare  also  my  History  cf  the  Arv>xtolic  Ohwc\ 
p.  378,  and  the  notes  in  previous  parts  of  this  Com 
mentary,  on  ch.  i.  25  ;  xii.  46,  47  ;  xiii.  65  above.) 

1.  The  brothers  of  Jesus,  four  in  number,  and 
bearing  the  names  Jacob  or  James,  Joseph  (or  Joses), 
Simon,  and  Jude,  are  mentioned  with  or  without  their 
names,  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in  the  N.  T.  (not  ten 
times,  as  Alford  in  loc.  says),  twice  in  connection 
with  sisters  (whose  number  and  names  are  not  record 
ed),  viz.,  twelve  times  in  the  Gospels,  Matt.  xii.  46, 
47 ;  xiii.  55,  56  (aSeA^oi  and  aSeA^tu);  Mark  iii.  81, 
32 ;  vi.  3  (here  the  sisters  are  likewise  introduced) ; 
Luke  viii.  19,  20;  John  vii.  3,  5,  10;— once  in  the 
Acts,  i.  14 ; — and  once  by  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  to 
which  must  be  added  Gal.  i.  19,  where  James  of  Je 
rusalem  is  called  "  the  brother  of  the  Lord."     Be 
sides,  the  Saviour  Himself  speaks  several  times  of 
His  brothers  (brethren),  but  apparently  in  a  wide* 
sense  of  the  term,  Matt.  xii.  48,  49,  50; 'Mark  iii.  33, 
34,  35  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  10;  John  xx.  17. 

In  the  former  fourteep  or  fifteen  passages  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  term  brothers  must  be 
taken  more  or  less  literally  of  natural  affinity,  and  not 
metaphorically  or  spiritually,  in  which  sense  all  Chris 
tians  are  brethren.  The  question  is  only,  whether 
the  term  means  brothers  proper,  or  cousins,  accord 
ing  to  a  somewhat  wider  usage  of  the  Hebrew  r  N  • 

2.  The  exegetical  or  grammatical  (though  not  per" 
haps  the  dogmatical)  a  priori  presumption  is  undoubt 
edly  in  favor  of  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  the 
more  so  since  no  parallel  case  of  a  wider  meaning  of 
a8f\<p6s  (except  the  well-known  and  always  apparent 
metaphorical,  which  is  out   of  the  question  in  our 
case),  can  be  quoted  from  the  New  Testament.   Even 
the  Hebrew  rj<  is  used  only  twice  in  a  wider  sense, 
and  then  only  extended  to  nephew  (not  to  cousin), 
viz.,  Gen.  xiii.  8  ;  xiv.  16  ;  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  who 
was  his  brother's  son  (xi.  27,  31),  and  Gen.  xxix.  12, 
15,  of  Laban  and  Jacob  his  sister's  son  (comp.  ver. 
1 3).     Here  there  can  be  no  mistake.     The  cases  are 
therefore  not  strictly  parallel  with  ours. 

3.  There  is  no  mention  anywhere  of  cousins  or 
kinsmen  of  Jesus  according  to  the  flesh  ;  and  yet  tbo 
term  a  v  e  <J"  "  *  >  conxobrinus,  cousin,  is  well  known 
to  the  N.  T.  vocabulary  (compare  Col.  iv.  10,  whern 
Mark  is  called  a  cousin  of  Barnabas) ;  so  also  the 
more  exact  term  vib  s  TT/J  <i  8  e  A  <£  T)  s  ,  sister's  son 
(comp.  Acts  xxiii.  26,  of  Paul's  cousin  in  Jerusalem) ; 
and  the  more  general  term  a  v  7  7  e  v  TJ  s ,  kinsman, 
relative,  occurs  not  less  than  eleven  times  (Mark  vi. 
4 ;  Luke  i.  36,  58  ;   ii.  44;  xiv.   12;  xxi.  16  ;  John 
xviii.  26 ;  Acts  x.  24  ;  Rom.  ix.  3 ;  xvi.  7,  11,  21). 

Now,  if  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  merely  His 
cousins  (either  sons  of  a  sister  of  Mary,  as  is  general 
ly  assumed,  or  of  a  brother  of  Joseph,  as  Dr.  Lange 
maintains),  the  question  may  well  be  asked  :  Why 
did  the  sacred  historians  not  in  a  single  instance 
call  them  by  their  right  name,  ayctl/tof,  or  .viol 
T  T)  s  a  5  e  A  <p  7}  y  TTJS  MapiaSyOTrov  a  8  e  A  <£>  o  C 
T  ov  '  I  w  a- -fi  <t> ,  or  at  least  more  generally  or  v  yy  «• 
v  (  «s  ?*  By  doing  this  they  would  have  at  once  pre 
vented  all  future  confusion  among  commentatort : 
while  by  uniformly  using  the  term  a5eA<t>of,  without 
the  least  intimation  of  a  wider  meaning,  they  certain- 
ly  suggest  to  every  unbiased  reader  the  impression 
that  real  brothers  are  intended. 

4.  In  all  the  passages  where  brothers  and  titter* 

*  Hegeslppns  (ap.  Eusob.  H.  E.  Iv.  22)  sneaks  of  couslm 
of  Christ,  calling  Simeon,  the  successor  of  James  in  Jerua* 
lem:  wityibv  Toi  Kvpiov  -r 
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of  Jesus  are  mentioned,  except  in  John  vii.  (whore 
ihey  arc  represented  in  conflict  with  the  Lord),  nn< 
1  Cor.  ix.  (which  was  written  probably  after  the  d 
of  Mary),  they  appear  in  close  connection  with  Him 
and  HU  mother  Mary  as  being  under  her  care  and 
direction,  and  as  forming  one  family.  This  is  cer 
tainly  .-nrpri.-iiig  and  unaccountable,  if  they  were  cou 
sins.  Why  do  they  never  appear  in  connection  with 
their  own  supposed  mother,  Mary  the  wife  of  Glopas 
(»r  Alphaeus),  who  was  living  all  the  time,  and  stood 
under  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  John  xix.  25),  and 
at  the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxvii.  61)? 

Lansre  calls  to  his  aid  the  double  hypothesis  of 
an  early  death  of  Clopas  (whom  he  assumes  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  Joseph*),  and  the  adoption  of 
his  children  by  the  parents  of  Jesus,  so  that  they  be 
came  legally  His  brothers  and  sisters.  But  this  adop 
tion,  if  true,  could  not  destroy  their  relation  to  their 
natural  mother,  Mary,  who  was  still  living,  and  one  of 
the  most  faithful  female  followers  of  Christ.  Besides, 
both  the  assumption  of  the  early  death  of  Clopas 
ani  the.  adoption  of  his  children  by  Joseph,  is  with 
out  the  shadow  of  either  exegetical  or  traditionary  evi 
dence,  and  is  made  extremely  improbable  by  the  fact 
of  the  poverty  of  the  holy  family,  who  could  not  in 
justice  to  themselves  and  to  their  own  Son  adopt  at 
least  half  a  dozen  children  at  once  (four  sons  and  two 
or  more  daughters),  especially  when  their  own  mother 
was  stiil  living  at  the  time.  We  would  have  to  as 
sume  that  the  mother  likewise,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  lived  with  the  holy  family.  But  would  she 
have  giren  up  in  this  case,  or  under  any  circum 
stances,  the  claim  and  title  to,  and  the  maternal  care 
of,  her  own  children  ?  Certainly  not.  The  more  we 
esteem  this  devoted  disciple,  who  attended  the  Sa 
viour  to  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre  (Matt,  xxvii.  56, 
61 ;  John  xix.  25),  the  less  we  can  think  her  capable 
of  such  an  unmotherly  and  unwomanly  act. 

5.  There  is  no  intimation  anywhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  either  by  direct  assertion  or  by  implica 
tion  (unless  it  be  the  disputed  passage  on  James,  in 
Gal.  i.  19),  that  the  brothers  of  Christ,  or  any  of  them, 
were  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  Apostles.     This  is 
a  mere  inference  from  certain  facts  and  combinations, 
which  we  shall  consider  afterward,  viz.,  the  identity 
of  three  names,  James,  Simon  and'  Judas,  who  occur 
among  the  brothers  of  Christ  and  among  the  Apos 
tles,  and  the  fact  that  a  certain  Mary,  supposed  to  be 
an  aunt  of  Jesus,  was  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses 
(but  she  is  never  called  the  mother  of  James,  Joseph, 
Simcn,  and  Jude),  and  with  the  fact  of  the  eminent, 
Apostle-like  position  of  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

6.  On  the  contrary,  the  brothers  of  Jesus  are 
mentioned  after  the  Apostles,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  them.     In  Acts  i.  13,  14,  Luke  first  enumerates 
the  e-even  by  name,  and  then  adds  :  "  These  all  [the 
Apostles]  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and 
supplication,  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  with  His  brethren.'1''     Here  they  seem 
to  form  a  distinct  class  with  their  mother,  next  to 
the  Apostles.     So  also  1  Cor.  ix.  5  :   ul  \onrol  OTTO- 

'  *  Hepestppus  (in  Eusebius'  H.  K.  ill.  11)  asserts  that  Clo 
pas  wns  th<>  brother  of  Joseph.  Lanirc  dciiio  Hint  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Clopas.  was  tho  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  Lich- 
tcnstein  (Lebensgenckiciite  den  Iferrn,  Krlangen,  1856,  p. 
124)  assumes,  that  the  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Clopas, 
married  two  sisters,  tmth  named  Mary.  Clopas  dyinir,  Jo- 
•eph  took  his  wife  .ind  her  children  into  his  family,  schneck- 
Mibunrer  reverses  tho  hypothesis  and  assumes  that  Mary, 
•n«r  the  early  death  of  Joseph,  moved  to  the  household  of 
lev  sister,  the  wife-  of  Clopas. 
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rrro\oi  KO.}  oi  d$f\</>oi  rou  Kuptov.  Such  distinct  men 
tion  of  the  brothers  after  the  Apostles  was  not  justified 
if  three  of  the  four,  as  is  assumed  by  the  cousin 
theory,  were  themselves  Apostles ;  consequently, 
only  one  remained  to  make  a  separate  class.  The 
narrative,  Matt.  xii.  46-50,  likewise  implies  that  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  who  stood  without,  seeking  to 
speak  with  Him,  were  distinct  from  the  disciples 
(ver.  69),  who  always  surrounded  Him. 

7.  More  than  this  :  before  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  His  brothers  are  represented  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  in  ch.  vii.  3-10,  long  after  the  call  of  the  Apos 
tles,  as  unbelievers,  who  endeavored  to  embarrass  the 
Saviour  and  to  throw  difficulties  in  His  way.  This 
makes  it  morally  impossible  to  identify  them  with  the 
Apostles.  Even  if  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  had 
been  among  the  twelve  at  that  time,  John  could  not 
have  made  the  unqualified  remark :  "  Neither  did 
His  brethren  (brothers)  believe  in  Him  "  (vii.  5) ;  for 
faith  is  the  very  first  condition  of  the  apostolate. 
Nor  would  Christ  in  this  case  have  said  to  them : 
"  My  time  has  not  yet  come ;  but  your  time  is  always 
ready ;  the  world  cannot  hate  you ;  but  Me  it  hatcth  " 
(vers.  6,  7) ;  nor  would  He  have  separated  from  them 
in  His  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  will  not  do  here  to 
weaken  the  force  of  irurTfvfiv,  and  to  reduce  their 
unbelief  to  a  mere  temporary  wavering  and  uncer 
tainty.  The  case  of  Peter,  Matt.  xvi.  23,  and  that  of 
Thomas,  John  xx.  25,  are  by  no  means  parallel. 
The  whole  attitude  of  the  brothers  of  Christ,  as 
riewed  by  Christ  and  described  by  John,  is  entirely 
nconsistent  with  that  of  an  apostle.  It  is  an  atti 
tude  not  of  enemies,  it  is  true,  but  of  doubtful,  dis 
satisfied  friends,  who  assume  an  air  of  superiority, 
and  presume  to  suggest  to  Him  a  worldly  and  ambi 
tious  policy.  After  the  resurrection  they  are  ex 
pressly  mentioned  among  the  believer?,  but  as  a  dis- 
inct  class  with  Mary,  next  to  the  Apostles. 

All  these  considerations  strongly  urge  the  conclu 
sion  that  the  brothers  of  Christ  were  real  brothers, 
according  to  the  flesh,  i.  e.,  either  later  sons  of  Mary 
and  Joseph,  or  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage 
[more  of  this  below),  unless  there  are  very  serious 
jilficulties  in  the  way,  which  make  this  conclusion 
either  critically,  or  morally,  or  religiously  impossi 
ble. 

Let  us  now  approach  these  difficulties. 

8.  There  are  serious  but  no  insurmountable  ob 
jections  to  the  conclusion  just  stated. 

(a)  The  first  objection  is  the  identity  in  name  of 
;hree  of  these  brothers  with  three  of  the  Apostles, 
riz.,  James,  Simon,  and  Jude.*     But  it  should  be  re 
membered  that  these  were  among  the  most  common 
Jewish  names.      Joscphus   mentions  no   less   than 

wenty-one  Simons,  seventeen  Joses's,  and  sixteen 
Judes.  Why  could  there  not  be  two  or  three  persons 
of  the  same  name  in  the  apostolic  Church  ?  We 

ave  at  all  events  two  James's,  two  Simons,  and  two 
Judes  among  the  twelve  Apostles.  This  difficulty  is 
nore  than  counterbalanced  by  the  opposite  difficulty 
of  two  sisters  with  the  same  name. 

(b)  The  second  objection,  likewise  of  a  critical 
and  exegetical  character,  is  derived  from  Gal.  i.  19 : 

But  other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  (ft  MT?) 
James,  the  Lord's  brother."  Here  James,  who  was 
sne  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  seems  to  be  included 

Dr.  Lanse,  hi  his  article  Jakobtis  in  Herzojr's  Encyol^ 
•ol.  vi.,  p.  41'2.  calls  this  (lie  I'lituittbarkeit  einer  dreina- 
ii i iji'ii  Doppttff&nfftrUnit  in  drm  apontolischen  KreiM, 
ri'l  afterward  eint  unerhorte  tucei-  bit  vierfacfie  Dopptl- 
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among  the  Apostles,  and  this  must  have  been  James 
of  Alphasus,  or  James  the  Less.*  But  the  passage 
bears  the  exactly  opposite  interpretation,  if  after  ti  p^ 
we  supply  simply  :  eI8oj>,  and  not  tlbov  rbv  air6fJTo\ov, 
viz. :  "  I  saw  none  other  of  the  Apostles  (besides 
Peter,  ver.  18),  but  only  (I  saw)  James,  the  Lord's 
brother."  This  interpretation  is  very  old,f  and  is 
defended  by  some  of  the  highest  grammatical  au 
thorities  of  our  agc4  I  think  with  Meyer  §  that  James 
ia  here  distinguished  from  the  twelve  to  whom  Peter 
belonged,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  mentioned  with 
the  Apostles  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  term.  In  other 
words,  he  is  represented  as  a  man  who,  on  account 
of  his  close  natural  relationship  to  Christ,  and  of  his 
weight  of  character  and  piety,  enjoyed  an  apostolic 
dignity  and  authority  among  the  strict  Jewish  Chris 
tians.  He  was  the  acknowledged  head  and  leader  of 
this  branch  and  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  where 
he  permanently  resided  and  died,  while  the  apostles 
proper  were  not  fixed  in  a  particular  diocese,  but  tra 
veling  missionaries,  with  the  whole  world  for  their 
field  of  labor.  That  this  was  precisely  the  position 
of  James  is  evident  from  various  passages  in  the 
Acts,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  from  Josephus, 
Hegesippus,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Eastern 
Church."|| 

(c)  The  third  objection  is  of  a  moral  character, 
and  derived  from  the  consideration  that  Christ  on 
the  cross  could  not  have  commended  His  mother  to 
the  care  of  John  if  she  had  other  sons  (John  xix.  26, 
27).     "  But  why,"  we  may  ask  with  Andrews,**]"  "  if 
James  and  Judas  were  Apostles  and  His  cousins, 
sons  of  her  sister  and  long  inmates  of  her  family,  and 
it  was  a  question  of  kinship,  did  He  not  commend 
her  to  tfieir  care  ?  "     The  difficulty  then  remains,  and 
must  be  solved  on  other  grounds.     The  brothers  of 
Jesus  at  that  time,  as  appears  from  John  vii.,  were 
not  yet  full  believers  in  Christ,  although  they  must 
have  been  converted  soon  after  the  resurrection  (Acts 
i.  14).     Moreover,  John  was  the  most  ultimate  bosom 
friend  of  the  Saviour,  and  could  better  sympathize 
with  Mary,  and  comfort  her  in  this  peculiar  trial  than 
any  human  being.     If  the  modern  interpretation  of 
John  xix.  25  be  correct,  as  it  probably  is,  Salome  (not 
Mary,  wife  of  Clopas)  was  a  sister  of  Christ's  mother, 
consequently  John  His  cousin.     But  we  would  not 
urge  this  as  an  additional  reason  of  the  commenda 
tion,  which  must  be  based  on  a  deeper  spiritual  affin 
ity  and  sympathy. 

(d)  The  fourth  objection  is  religious  and  dogmat 
ical,  arising  from  the  pious  or  superstitious  belief  in 
the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  and  the  apparent  im 
propriety  of  the  birth  of  any  later  descendants  of  the 
house  of  David  after  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.     The 
perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of  our  Saviour  is  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Church  ;  it 
is  taught  also  in  a  few  of  the  older  Protestant  sym- 

*  So  Schncckenburcer  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  fill 
the  commentators  on  Gnl.itiuns  who  adopt  the  c  usin-hypo- 
thes!*,  also  Ellioott  ad  Gal.  i.  1<J,  who,  however,  does"  not 
enter  Into  a  discussion  of  the  general  question. 

tVictorinns,  in  his  Commentary  in  loc.,  says:  "Paul 
disclaims  Jiunes  as  rui  apostle,  saying,  that  he  saw  110  other 
apostle  besides  1'etcr.  but  only  JamM." 

$\Viner,  GrammtitU;  Cth  ed.^p.  557  (§67,  sub  I.  e); 
who  quotes  for  a  similar  use  of  d  /UTJ  Acts  xxvii.  22  and 
Bev.  xxi.  27;  Frit/sche.  Comment,  in  Mutt.,  p.  4S2.  who 
translates:  ulinm  apontolum  11011  riiU,sed  ridi  Ju<-obnm  ; 
Bleei.  (in  Stiidien  v.nd  Xfitlk,-.,t.  for  ls<r,,  p.  M.VJ),  an,!,  us  to 
the  inference  drawn,  also  Meyer  and  Hilgeufeld  ad  Gal.  i. 

'gjn  his  Comment,  on  Gal.  i.  19. 
1  Tliis  subject  is  fullv  diMjiisM-d  in  my  book  on  James. 
'i/e  i'four  Lord  upon  tke  Earth,  p.  115. 


bols,*  and  held  to  this  day  by  many  evangelical  di 
vines.  Bishop  Pearson  says  that  the  Church  of  God 
in  all  ages  has  maintained  that  Mary  continued  in  tha 
same  virginity.f  Olshausen  takes  the  same  view, 
and  Lange,  though  the  latter  only  as  far  as  offspring 
is  concerned.  Dr.  Jos.  Addison  Alexander,  a  Presby 
terian,  who  will  not  be  accused  of  any  sympathy  with 
Romanism,  says  with  apparent  approbation  :  "  Multi 
tudes  of  Protestant  divines  and  others,  independently 
of  all  creeds  and  confessions,  have  believed,  or  rather 
felt,  that  the  selection  of  a  woman  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  Lord,  carries  with  it  as  a  necessary  implication 
that  no  others  could  sustain  the  same  relation  to 
her ;  and  that  the  selection  of  a  virgin  still  more  ne 
cessarily  implied  that  she  was  to  continue  so  ;  for  if 
there  be  nothing  in  the  birth  of  younger  children  in 
consistent  with  her  matenial  relation  to  the  Saviour, 
why  should  there  be  any  such  repugnance  in  the  birth 
of  older  children  likewise  ?  ,  .  .  The  same  feeling 
which  revolts  from  one  hypothesis  in  some,  revolts 
from  both  hypotheses  in  both."J 

A  doctrine  or  feeling  so  old  and  widely  spread  must 
be  treated  with  proper  regard  and  delicacy.  But  it 
should  be  observed  : 

In  the  first  place,  that  these  doctrinal  objections 
hold  only  against  the  view  that  the  brothers  of  Christ 
were  younger  children  of  Mary,  not  against  the  other 
alternative  left,  that  they  were  older  children  of  Jo 
seph  by  a  former  marriage. 

Secondly,  the  virginity  of  Mary  can  be  made  an 
article  of  faith  only  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
mystery  of  the  supernatural  conception  and  the  al>- 
solute  freedom  of  Christ  from  hereditary  as  well  as 
actual  sin.  But  neither  His  nor  her  honor  require 
the  perpetual  virginity  after  His  birth,  unless  there 
be  something  impure  and  unholy  in  the  marriage  re 
lation  itself.  The  latter  we  cannot  admit,  since  God 
instituted  marriage  in  the  state  of  innocence  in  Par 
adise,  and  St.  Paul  compares  it  to  the  most  sacred 
relation  existing,  the  union  of  Christ  with  His 
Church. 

Thirdly,  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  who  are 
certainly  much  safer  guides  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  religious  feeling  than  even  fathers  and  reformers, 
seem  to  have  had  no  such  feeling  of  repugnance  to  a 
real  marriage  between  Joseph  and  Mary,  since  they 
not  only  frequently  mention  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Christ,  without  any  intimation  of  an  unusual  or  in 
definite  sense  of  the  word,  but  Matthew  and  Luke  (ii.  7) 
call  Christ  the /r.^-born  son  of  Mary,  and  Matthew 
moreover  says  (i.  25),  that  Joseph  knew  not  Mary, 
i.  e.,  did  not  cohabit  with  her  as  man  and  wife,  till 
she  had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son.  I  admit  that 
neither  irpwroTOKos  nor  ttas  ol  are  conclusive  in  fa 
vor  of  subsequent  cohabitation  and  offspring,  but  they 
naturally  look  that  way,  especially  in  a  retrospective 
historical  narrative,  and  in  connection  with  the  subse 
quent  frequent  mention  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 

*  The  Articles  of  Smalkald,  Pars.  I.  art.  IV.  (p.  803.  ed. 
Hase):  "Ex  Maria  pura,  sancta,  seinper  virgine."  The 
Form  of  Coacord,  p.  767:  "Umle  et  vero  SXOTOKO*,  Dei  cu 
netrix  est.  et  tanien  rirgo  manxSt."  Even  Zwin^li  shared 
in  this  view.  Comment,  in  Mutt.  i.  IS.  25.  and  the  Helvetic 
Confession  speaks  of  Jesus  as  "  natus  ex  Maria  temper  vir- 

^Exposition  of  the  Creed,  art.  111. 

J  Commentary  on  Matthew,  xiii.  M'.,  pp.  3*3  and  3M,  and 
in  the  same  latiitnaire,  Coin,  on  Mark  vi.  3.  Dr.  Alexander 
does  not  decide  one  w:iy  or  the  other  (though  leaning  to  the 
coinin-theory).  and  thinks  that  the  difference  of  luste  und 
sensibility  on  this  subject  is  likely  to  continue  to  alfict  the 
interpretation  until  the  question  ha*  received  some  new  and 
unequivocal  solution. 
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Christ  by  the  same  writers.  At  all  events,  we  arc  war- 
muted  to  say  that  those  terms  could  not  have  been 
used  'iy  the  Evangelists  if  tin  y  had  regarded  legitimate 
cohabilution  as  essentially  profane,  or  in  any  way  de 
grading  to  Joseph  and  His  mother.  The  (lid  Testa 
ment,  it  is  well  known,  nowhere  sustains  the  ascetic 
Kiiinish  views  on  the  superior  merits  of  celibacy,  and 
represents  children  as  the  greatest  blessing,  and  ster 
ility  as  a  curse  or  misfortune. 

Finally,  it  may  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of 
the  true  and  full  humanity  and  the  condescending 
love  of  our  Saviour,  if  He  shared  the  common  trials 
of  family  life  in  all  its  forms,  and  moved  a  brother 
among  brothers  and  sisters,  that "  He  might  be  touch 
ed  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities."  This  last  con 
sideration,  however,  has  its  full  weight  if  we  adopt 
Dr.  Lunge's  modification  of  the  cousin-bjpothesis, 
viz.,  the  formal  adoption  of  Christ's  cousins  into  the 
holy  family. 

9.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  cousin- 
theory  is  more  free  from  difficulties.  This  theory  is 
comparatively  late  and  cannot  be  trace  I  beyond  the 
time  of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century,*  but  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  whole  Latin  Church,  and 
by  the  older  Protestant  divines,  who,  however, 
paid  very  little  critical  attention  to  this  question,  f 
Jerome's'  view  did  not  obtain  credit  and  currency 
without  an  undue  weight  of  dogmatical  considera 
tions  connected  with  the  pjrpetual  virginity  of 
Mary  and  the  superior  sanctity  of  celibacy  (as  is 
very  evident  from  Jerome's  violent  work  against 
Helvidius).  It  has  moreover  to  contend  with  all  the 
facts  presented  under  No.  1-7,  which  are  as  many 
arguments  against  it.  And  finally  it  has  to  call  to 
its  aid  two  assumptions,  which  are  at  least  very 
doubtful,  and  give  the  theory  an  intricate  and  com 
plicated  character.  These  assumptions  are  : 

(a)  That  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40),  was  a  sister  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  that  consequently  her  children  were 
cousins  of  Jesus.  But  who  ever  heard  of  two  sisters 
bearing  the  same  name  without  any  additional  one 
by  which  to  distinguish  them  ?  Then,  the  only  pas 
sage  on  which  the  alleged  relationship  of  the  two 
Marys  is  based,  John  xix.  25,  admits  of  a  different 
and  more  probable  explanation,  by  which  the  term 
"  His  mother's  sister "  is  applied  to  Salome,^  who 
stood  certainly  under  the  cross  (sec  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ; 
Mark  xv.  40),  and  could  not  well  be  passed  by  in  si 
lence  by  her  own  son,  St.  John,  while  he,  with  his 
•uncustomed  modesty  and  delicacy,  omitted  her  name, 


I*  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  others  would  carry  tho  cousin- 
theory  t<>  Pap'os  in  the  second  ce  itury,  and  (juote  a  fi-ag- 
m.'ut,  ;is  -rioed  to  his  name,  on  the  four  Marys  (ap.  KOUTH, 
R>'l^uiir  Mcrie,  ex  Cod.  MSS.  2:W7)  :  "I.  Maria,  mater 
Domini.  II.  .'J'tria,  CLEOPH.E  SIVE  ALFII^I  uxor,  quae  fuit 
mii'.-i-  ./ic'i'ii  Ejiiacniii  et  AposMi,  et  Siinoiiix,  f.t  fliadei 
[.lud.e  .T.icohi].  et  c.ijusdam  Jf>sr,/,li.  III.  Ma.-ia  Salome, 
uxor  Zebedei,  mater  Joaanis  evanselist*  et  JacobL  IV. 
Mi'ri:i  M  lu'J  lien. i.''  But  this  extract  is  evidently  a  part  of 
a  dirtion.iry  written  by  a  me.-li;rr«l  I'.ipi.is,  which  still  exists 
in  MS.  both  ;it  Oxford  ami  Cambridg'.*.— P.  S.] 

•  C.-iMii  for  inst.'inee  repards  the  question  as  one  of  Idle 
enrioslty  in  Mutt.  \.  35;  "Cri-tf  nemo  uaquam  hac  de,  re 
fHtitionrm  mocflM  >,i*i  curiogu*;  nemo  cero pertirutciter 


tThi        . 
lor  (in  tin-  >/ 


tar.* 

plan.-ition  was  brouplit  out  firet  clearlv  by  TViese- 

,n,,l  Ki-itik-f«  tor  IMo.  ,,.  r,i>   ' 


.        waAand 

adopted    l,y  M.-.vvr.  Lanire,  mid  Alford.     But   the   ol.l   Syriac 

vcnloa  already  implied  this  Interpretation  by  Inserting  a 

KU.I  b.-fore  Ma;ii'a,  and  translating:  "And  there  were  stand- 
ll!^  near  the  cross  of  Jesus.  UN  mother,  and  His  mother's 
«lster  [Salome]  and  Mary  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Ma-,!  i- 


and  intimated  her  presence  by  bringing  out  her  rc 
lation  to  Mary. 

(b)  That  Clopas,  or  Cleophas,  the  husband  of 
Mary,  the  supposed  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  the 
same  with  Alplui'us,  the  fat  her  of  James,  the  youngn 
Apostle  of  that  name,  who  is  called  'laxw/So?  6  -row 
'AA<peuou  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  ii.  14  ;  iii.  18;  Luke  vi 
xv ;  Acts  i.  13).  But  this,  though  not  improbable 
and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Papias,  is  at  least 
not  certain.  Besides,  Matthew  (or  Levi)  was  also  a 
son  of  Alphaeus,  Mark  ii.  14,  and  if  'lot'Sas  'laxa- 
ftou,  and  Simeon,  two  of  the  twelve,  were  likewise 
among  the  brotUw*  of  Christ,  we  would  have  fovti 
Apostles,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  John  vii.  that  they  did 
not  believe.  Finally,  Mary,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  called  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  only,  but 
never  the  mother  of  Simon  and  Jude,  the  other  two 
brothers  of  Jesus,  and  both  of  them  supposed  to  have 
been  Apostles,  which  Joses  was  not.  It  is  nowhere 
intimated  that  she  had  more  sons  than  two,  or  any 
daughters  at  all ;  and  even  from  her  two  sons,  one, 
Joses,  must  be  exempt  from  being  a  namesake,  since 
Joseph,  and  not  «/o*e»,  according  to  the  correct 
reading,  in  Matt.  xiii.  65,  is  the  second  brother  of 
Christ. 

Dr.  Lange,  it  is  true,  avoids  some  of  these  dif 
ficulties  by  giving  up  the  sisterhood  of  the  two  Mary?, 
and  assuming  in  its  place  the  brotherhood  of  Clopas, 
or  Alphaeus,  and  Joseph,*  as  the  basis  of  the  cousin- 
ship  of  their  sons,  and  calling  to  his  aid  the  addi 
tional  hypothesis  of  the  early  death  of  Alphseus  and 
the  adoption  of  his  children  into  the  holy  family, — 
but  all  this  without  a  shadow  of  exegetical  proof. 
The  absence  of  all  allusion  in  the  Evangelists  to 
Mary,  the  real  and  still  living  mother  of  these  chil 
dren,  when  they  are  collectively  mentioned,  is  a  sur 
prising  fact,  which  speaks  as  strongly  against  Lunge's 
hypothesis  as  against  the  older  and  usual  form  of  the 
cousin-theory. 

10.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  strict  gram 
matical  explanation  of  the  term  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Christ,  though  not  without  difficulties,  is  still  far 
more  easy  and  natural  than  the  explanation  which 
makes  them  mere  cousins. 

But  from  the  exegetical  data  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  choose  between  two 
views : 

(a)  The  brothers  of  Jesus  were  younger  children 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  hence  His  uterine  brothers, 
though  in  fact  only  half-brothers,  since  He  had  no 
human  father,  and  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
overshadowing  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  view  may  bo 
supported  by  the  €  o>  s  and  the  *  p  <a  r  A  T  o  K  o  s  in  Matt. 
i.  ^5  and  Luke  ii.  7,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Ter- 
tullian,  Helvidius,  and  many  modem  Protestant  di 
vines  of  Germany,  as  Herder,  Neander,  Winer,  Meyer, 
Wieseler,  Rothe,  Stier,  and  by  a  few  English  divines, 
Alford  (on  Matt.  xiii.  55),  T.  W.  Farrar  (in  W.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.,  p.  231),  and,  though 
not  decidedly,  by  Andrews  (Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  114). 
This  view  of  the  case  is  the  most  natural,  and  would 
probably  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  commentators, 
if  it  were  not  from  the  scruples  arising  from  the  long 
and  widely  cherished  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  vir 
ginity  of  Mary.  Once  clearly  and  fully  established 
on  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  history,  this  theory 
would  give  a  powerful  polemical  weapon  into  th« 

•  II. •-(  sippns,  in  Eusebius'  H.  E.  iii.  11,  comp.  iv.  22,  »*. 

sorts,  that  t-'lopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph,  but  it  .l..i->  no| 
:i|.pear  whether  he  uses  the  ten:  brother  strictly,  »'  I'm 
brother-in-law. 
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baud-!  of  Protestants,  and  destroy  by  one  fatal  blow 
one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  Romish  Mariology  and 
Mario1:itry,  and  the  ascetic  overestimate  of  the  state  of 
celibacy.  But  the  case  is  by  no  means  so  clear  at  the 
jiresent  state  of  the  controversy  that  we  could  avail 
ourselves  of  this  advantage;  and  Protestants  them 
selves,  as  already  remarked,  differ  in  their  views,  or 
feelings,  or  tastes,  concerning  the  perpetual  virginity 
oi'  Mary. 

(6)  The  brothers  of  Jesus  were  older  sons  of  Jo- 
wph  from  A  former  marriage,  and  thus  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law  and  before  the  world,  though  not  by  blood, 
orothers  and  sisters  of  Christ.  This  view  has  the 
doctrinal  advantage  of  leaving  the  perpetual  virginity 
or  Mary  untouched.  It  seems,  moreover,  to  have 
been  the  oldest,  and  was  held  not  only  among  the 
Ebionites,  and  in  the  pseudo-apostolical  constitution, 
but  by  several  early  fathers,  as  Origen,  Eusebius  (who 
calls  James  of  Jerusalem  a  "  son  of  Joseph,"  but  no 
where  of  Mary),  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Epiphanius  (who  even  mentions  the  supposed  order 
of  birth  of  the  four  sons  and  two  daughters),  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  etc.*  It  is  equally  consistent  with  the  Scrip 
ture  data  on  the  subject  as  the  other  alternative,  and 
in  some  respects  even  more  so.  For  it  agrees  better 
•with  the  apparent  difference  of  age  between  Joseph 
(who  early  disappears  in  the  gospel  history)  and  Mary, 
and  especially  with  the  patronizing  and  presumptuous 
air  of  the  brothers  of  Christ,  when  they  sought  an  in 
terview  with  Him  at  a  particular  crisis  (Matt.  xii.  46), 
and  when  they  boldly  dared  to  suggest  to  Him  a  more 
expeditious  and  ostentatious  Messianic  policy  (John 
vii.  3—10).  This  is  at  least  more  readily  explained,  if 
they  were  older  according  to  the  flesh ;  while  on  the 
other  theory  some  of  them  must  have  been  almost  too 
young  to  figure  so  prominently  in  the  gospel  history. 
It  is  true,  they  are  nowhere  called  sons  of  Joseph  ;  \ 
but  neither  are  they  called  son*  of  Mary.  The  reason 
in  both  cases  must  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Christ  is 
the  great  central  figure  in  the  Gospels,  round  which 
all  others  move.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  God  should  have  selected  an 
old  widower  with  at  least  six  children,  as  the  husband 
of  the  mother  of  Christ.  And  the  old  tradition  on 
which  this  view  rests,  may  itself  be  explained  as  an 
attempt  to  escape  the  force  of  scriptural  statements 
airainst  the  cherished  belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary.— P.  S.] 


DOCTEINAL   AND   ETHIC  Ai. 

1.  In  this  narrative  the  Evangelist  sets  before  us 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  sufferings  of  our 
High  Priest  were  introduced — by  successive  rejections 
of  His  person  and  claims.     This  in  all  probability  in 
duced  him  to  relate  in  this  connection  that  Christ  was 
rejected  even  in  His  own  city.    But  the  historian  drops 
a  veil  over  the  particulars  and  circumstances  of  His 
rejection.     Nazareth  adjoined  Matthew's  native  city, 
and,   perhaps,   lay  even  within   the   district   of  his 
home, 

2.  On  the  fact  that  our  Lord  had  no  uterine  bro 
thers  or  sisters,  com  p.  my  Lebe.n  Jesu,  ii.  1,  p.  139 
§qq.     To  our  mind,  there  seems  nothing  offensive  in 
tne  idea,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  lived  on  conjugal 

*  See  my  book  on  James,  p.  80  sqq.  Chrysostom  may  also 
be  included  in  this  class  ;  at  least  he  clearly  separates  the 
brothers  of  Christ  from  the  apostles,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  for  a  long  time  unbelievers  (Horn.  v.  in  Matt.). 

t  Eusebiu?,  however,  H.  E.  ii.  1,  calls  James  of  Jerusa 
lem  a  "  son  of  Joseph." 


terms ;  *  but  it  appears  to  us  inconceivable  that  tin 
mother  of  Jesus  should  afterward  have  given  birth 
to  other  children.  Besides,  the  brothers  of  the  Lord 
are  introduced  as  speaking  and  acting  like  persona 
who  claim  to  have  more  enlarged  experience  than 
Jesus,  or,  as  we  infer,  as  His  seniors. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  TKACTICAI.. 

The  question  :  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  * 
or  prejudice.  —  How  the  people  of  Nazareth  condemn 
ed  themselves,  while  imagining  that  they  judged  Je» 
sus.  —  How  they  unconsciously  verified  the  exclama 
tion  of  Nathanael  :  ''  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth  '!  "  —  How  every  prejudice  against  Chris. 
tianity  contains  the  germ  of  its  own  condemnation. 
For,  1.  it  evidences  a  want  of  proper  faith,  (a)  in  the 
power  of  God,  (b)  in  humanity,  (c)  in  the  miracles  of 
liistory,  (d)  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  our  own  inner 
life  ;  2.  and  yet  even  prejudice  must  confess  that  the 
wisdom  and  the  works  of  Christ  are  most  mysterious 
and  inexplicable.  Hence  such  persons  readily  have 
recourse  to  lying  and  hostile  criticisms.  —  The  offence 
of  the  people  of  Nazareth  on  account  of  the  humble 
origin  of  the  Lord,  a  picture  of  all  other  offences  in 
Him.  1.  An  offence,  («)  in  His  terrestrial  state  and 
existence  ;  (6)  in  His  human  lowliness  ;  (<;)  in  His 
brothers  and  sisters  with  their  human  weaknesses. 
2.  Yet  an  offence  which  will  leave  us  self-condemned, 
since  it  implies  an  admission  of  His  wisdom  and  of 
His  deeds.  3.  A  most  fatal  offence,  since  unbelief 
deprives  us  of  the  blessings  of  Christ's  wondrous 
works.  —  The  saying  of  Christ,  "  A  prophet  m  not 
without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own 
hou:-e  :  "  1.  As  an  extenuation  ;  2.  as  a  reproof.  — 
Jesus  rejected  by  His  own  city.  —  The  rejection  of 
Jesus  in  Nazareth  a  prelude  to  His  rejection  by 
the  people.—  Nazareth,  so  poor,  yet  casting  out  the 
Lord  of  glory:  1.  Nazareth  in  Galilee;  2.  the  land 
of  Judea  so  poor  ;  3.  the  earth  so  poor.  —  The  inmost 
characteristic  of  unbelief  is,  that  it  implies  contempt 
of  our  own  being  and  higher  nature.  —  Whenever  we 
read  that  the  Lord  "  could  not  do,"  or  else  that  He 
"knew  not"  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  show 
that  it  was  not  from  weakness  or  ignorance,  but  that 
His  infinite  power  and  wisdom  were  controlled  and 
limited  by  supreme  love  and  faithfulness.  —  How  the 
King  gradually  merged  into  the  High  Priest. 

[Matt.  Henry:  —  Ver.  58.  Unbelief  is  the  great 
obstruction  to  Christ's  favor.  —  If  mighty  works  are 
not  wrought  in  us,  it  is  not  for  want  of  power  or  grace 
in  Christ,  but  for  want  of  faith  in  us.  —  P.  S.] 

Star  he:  —  Canst  fin:  Jesus  is  in  truth  the  son  of 
the  carpenter  ;  but  of  that  Carpenter  who  made  hea 
ven  and  earth.  —  Ungrounded  prejudices  are  too  often 
obstacles  in.  the  way  of  faith,  John  vii.  40-42.  — 
Jerome  :  Naturale  prop-  modum  est  cives  ch-ibus  in- 
videre.  —  Homines  familiaria  con'cmnere,  peregrina 
exosculari  ct  in  admiratione  ac  prelio  habcre  solent.^ 

Gerlach  :  —  Carnal  men  look  at  the  outward  ap 
pearance  ;  and  this  state  of  mind  repels  them  from 
the  Son  of  God,  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 

Heubner  .-—Jesus  does  not  force  His  love  or  His 
blessings  upon  us.  —  Pride  brings  its  own  punishment. 
(Of  this,  history  furnishes  ample  confirmation.) 

*  [In  this  point  Lanpre  differs  from  the  view  of  the  Greek 
and  L:itin  Churches,  which  deny  <;vry  conjugal  intercourse 
as  degrading  the  character  of  the  holy  Virgin.-!1.  S.I 


t  [Comp.  t!ie  proverbs  :  "  Familiarit 
"  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view    "  "  Es  isl 


..     . 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt  ;  " 
sance   ens  encment  to  th 
wtit  her  "  (It  is  not  far  off  ).-P.  S.] 


CHAP.  XIV.  1-13. 
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B.    CHRIST    MANIFESTS    HIMSELF    AS    THE    HIGH   PRIEST   IN   HIS   SUFFERINGS;    JIKIXd 
REJECTED   BY   THE   POLITICAL   DESPOTISM   OF   HEUOD,   THE   RULER  OF   GALILEE. 


CHAPTEB  XIV.  1-33  (Mark  vi.  14r-56;  Luke  ix.  7-17;  John  vi.  1-21). 

:— Jesus  withdraws  Himself  from  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  had  just  murdered  John  the  Baptist  Tb* 
priestly  realm  of  the  Lord  in  the  desert  among  the  poor  people;  or,  the  first  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude 
Priestly  sway  of  the  Lord  amid  the  terrors  of  the  night  at  sea. 


1.  Retirement  oft/ie  Lord  from  tlie  vicinity  of  Herod.     Cu.  XIV.  1-13. 

1,  2  At  that  time  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  Arid  said  unto  his  ser 
vants,  This  is  John  the  Baptist;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead;  and  therefore  mighty  works 

3  do  shew  fortli  themselves  in  him.1  For  Herod  had  laid  hold  on  John,  and  bound  him, 
and  put  him  [out  of  the  way]  2  in  prison  for  Herodias'  sake,8  his  brother  Philip's4 

4,  5  wife.  For  John  said  unto  him,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her.  And  when  he 
would  have  put  him  to  death,  he  feared6  the  multitude,  because  they  counted  [held] 

6  him  as  a  prophet.     But  when  Herod's  birthday  was  kept,6  the  daughter  of  Herodiag 

7  danced  before  them,  and  pleased  Herod.      Whereupon  he  promised  with  an  oath  to 

8  give  her  whatsoever  she  would  [should]  ask.     And  she,  being  before  instructed  of  [led 
on  bv] *  her  mother,  said,  Give  me  here  John   Baptist's  head   in  a  charger  [platter].8 

9  And  the  king  was  sorry : '  nevertheless  [but]   for  the  oath's  sake,  and  them  which  sat 

10  [that  reclined]  with  him  at  meat,  he  commanded  it  to  be  given  her.     And  he  sent,  and 

1 1  beheaded  John  in  the  prison.     And  his  head  was  brought  in  a  charger  [platter],  and 

12  given  to  the  damsel:  and  she  brought  it  to  her  mother.     And  his  disciples  came,  and 
took  up  the  bod}-,10  and  buried  it,  and  went  and  told  Jesus. 

13  When  Jesus  heard  of  it,  he  departed  [withdrew  from,  dvc^wp^crev]   thence  by  ship 
into  a  desert  place  apart:  and  when  the  people  had  heard  thereof,  they  followed  him  on 
foot  out  of  the  cities. 


fVfpyova-iv  tv 


»  Ver.  2.— [Ai 

of  the  N.  T.,  p.  ir>f) :  "Tht  S^h-itiKii  Powers  are 


Lange  :  darnm  toalten  die 


hm  ;  .T.  Wesley  :   Therefore  thexe  mighty  power*  cxa-t  tfitinxffi-fn  in  him;  Green  (Gram. 
ual  Powers  are  active  in  him;  Conant  and  the  revis 
tlierefore  do  tkese,  pmcerg  wort  in  him.  —  P.  S.] 


Vuvderkrafte  in  ihm  ;  Ewald:  de  xnre- 
-t  tfitinxffi-fn  in  him;  Green  (Gr 
ised  N.  T.  of  the  Atn.  Bible  Uni 


4  Ver.  3.—  Lachmann  :  airfflero,  after  Cod.  B.  So  also  Origen  twiee.  [Cod.  Sinait.  sustains  the  more  expressive  read- 
Ing  tv  <!>i'\aKf>  dir€0fTo  instead  of  t6(ro  tv  <t>v\.—  P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  8.—  '[Conant  und  the  N.  T.  of  the  A.  B.  U.  more  smoothly:  for  the  sake  of  Herodias.—  If.  S.] 

«  Ver.  3.—  *i\nrTrou  is  wanting  In  Cod.  D.,  Vulg.,  etc.     Meyer  regards  it  as  an  insertion  from  Mark. 

4  Ver.  5.—  [L:in<?«  :  er  war  willens  (ijeneirjt)  ihn  zn  tddten,furchUte  »ich  al>fr,  etc.     Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  A. 
B  U.  :  and  he  detired  (&i\iai>)  to  put  him  to  death,  but  feartd  («'  <J>  o  /8  T)  0  TJ).—  P.  S  1 

«  Ver.  fl.—  Lachmann,  Tischendorf:  ytvtcriois  Se  -yfirofifvois,  after  B.,  D.,  Z.  [Cod.  Sinait  sustains  tnii 
reading  for  the  received  reading:  ytvecriui'  5e  ayofifvui'.  —  P.  S.] 

7  Ver.  8.—  [Lange   translates  Trpo$l(8  atrOf'iffa  :    bearbeittt  von;    Luther:    zugericMet;    dc  Wette  :    bewogen  ; 
Slier:    angent/ftet  ;    Meyer:    gejordert,  dazu  gef/racht;    Ewald  still  stronger:    anfgestachelt.      Conant:    "The  verb 
irpoBttta^fiv  means  to  l&(d  forward,  to  lead,  on,  the  only  use  of  irpn  in  this  compound.     The  error  of  the  English  vermic 
ular  Bible  originated  in  the  Vulgate  rendering  pr&monita.     Margin  of  the  Bishops'  Bible:  '  Or  enticed,  or  induced.'  " 
—P.  b.] 

8  Ver.  8.—  [Tyndale.  Coverdale,  Cranmer,  Genevan,  and   the  Bishops'   Bible,  all   eorrectly  render   iirl  wlvu.lt  f. 
in  it  ill,  liter  (a  large,  shallow  dish),  for  which  the  translators  of  Kins  -lames  substituted:  in  a  charger,  which  also  mear.« 
»  lanr<-  dish,  but  now  more  commonly  a  horse  used  in  battle.     Wiclif  and  the  Kheinis  Vers.  have:  in  a  dish,  the  Lat.  Vulg.  : 
(it  disco.—  P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  9.—  The  reading:  t  \viri]f)'n  is  not  quite  sure.  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  [also  Tregclles  and  Alford]  read 
with  B..  D.,  etc.  :  A  u  IT  TJ  0  f  i  y  .  [But  this  does  not  affect  the  sense,  nor  the  Enclish  rendering.—  P.  8.] 

10  Ver.  12.  —  Larhmann,  after  the  oldest  authorities,  reads:  irrw/xa.  [Cod.  Sinait  sustains  rrrw/ua,  corpse,  against 
be  usual  ff  u/j.a,  body.  —P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 

C  hronological  Arrangement. — The  offence  which 
Christ  had  experienced  hi  His  own  city  is  followed  by 
mother  offence  on  the  part  of  His  sovereign.  This 
may  have  beeu  another  practical  reason  why  Matthew 


records  in  this  connection  what  had  taken  place  on 
a  former  occasion.  The  chronological  succession  of 
events  appears  from  John  vi.  1.  After  the  return 
of  Jesus  from  the  festival  of  Purim,  He  passed  over 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  it  would  seem  near  Tiberias. 
Evidently  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  here  record 
ed,  \v;is  the  first  occasion  of  that  kind;  the  circum 
stances  are  the  same  as  in  John — five  loave.%  two 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO  MATTHEW. 


fishes,  five  thousand  people,  twelve  baskets  full  of 
fragments ; — the  narrative  being  followed  in  both 
Gospels  by  an  account  of  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea. 
On  the  other  hand,  Luke  reports  the  return  of  the 
Apostles  (Luke  ix.  10),  after  having  recorded  that 
Herod  had  wished  to  see  Jesus.  Christ,  however, 
withdraws  with  His  disciples  into  the  wilderness  near 
Bcthsaida  (on  the  other  side  of  the  lake).  There 
the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  took  place. 
Hark  records  in  the  same  manner  and  connection 
the  motive  for  His  passage  across  the  sea,  as  also 
His  feeding  the  multitude  and  walking  on  the  wa 
ters.  From  all  this  we  conclude  that  this  event  took 
place  at  the  time  when  Jesus  again  met  His  disciples 
hi  Galilee,  on  His  return  from  the  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  closed  with  His  last  missionary  journey  through 
Galilee.  On  the  other  hand,  Matthew,  xi.  12,  18, 
represents  the  Saviour  as  again  going  about  with  His 
disciples. 

Ver.  1 .  Herod  Antipas  ('A  v  r  i  -n  a  s  =  'A  v  r  I  - 
TT  a  T  p  o  $),  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of  Mal- 
thace,  a  Samaritan.  In  his  testament,  Herod  had 
appointed  him  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Persea.  Anti- 
pas  entered  into  a  secret  contract  of  marriage  with 
Hcrodias,  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  his  half-bro 
ther,  and  the  wife  of  another  half-brother,  Herod 
Philippus ;  and  in  consequence  repudiated  his  lawful 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  Are- 
tas  declared  Avar  and  conquered  Herod ;  but  was  pre 
vented  by  the  Romans  from  following  up  his  victory. 
From  motives  of  ambition,  Herodias  persuaded  her 
weak  and  indolent  husband  to  repair  to  Rome,  after 
the  accession  of  Caligula,  in  order  to  secure  for  him 
self  the  title  of  king,  which  had  been  previously  ob 
tained  by  Herod  Agrippa,  the  nephew  of  Antipater 
(Jos.  Atttiq.  18,  7,  1).  But,  on  the  accusation  of 
Agrippa,  Antipater  was  deposed  by  the  emperor,  and 
banished  to  Lyons,  where  Herodias,  his  wife,  followed 
him.  He  died  in  Spain,  whither  probably  he  was  af 
terward  transported.  From  the  first,  Herod  was  a 
light-minded,  unreliable,  prodigal,  and  luxurious 
prince ;  hence  also  he  proved  superstitious  and  cun 
ning  (Luke  xiii.  32;  Mark  viii.  15),  and  on  certain 
occasions,  either  from  folly  or  weakness,  utterly 
heartless,  cruel,  and  callous  (nee  the  history  of  the 
Passion).  Jewish  tradition  likewise  represents  him 
in  an  unfavorable  light.  Herod  Philippus,  the  son 
of  a  high  priest's  daughter,  was  disinherited  by  his 
father,  and  lived  as  a  private  citizen.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Philip  the  tetrarch.  According 
to  Jerome  (Contra  Rufin.  iii.  42),  Herodias  vented 
her  fury  even  against  the  dead  body  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  here  spoken  of 
was  by  the  first  marriage ;  her  name  was  Salome 
(Jos.  Antiq.  18,  5,  4). — On  the  title  T€Tpapx*M, 
eornp.  Bretschneider,  Lexicon.  The  term  tetrarch, 
or  ruler  over  a  fourth  part  of  the  country,  is  here 
used  in  a  general  sense,  and  as  equivalent  to  eth- 
narch.  Properly  speaking,  Herod  was  a  triarch. 
See  ch.  ii. 

At  that  time. — The  sovereign  over  the  country 
of  Jesus  seems  now  to  have  heard  of  Him  for  the 
first  time.  Grotius  suggests  that  Antipater  had  only 
returned  from  Rome ;  Baronius,  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  war  with  Aretas.  In  our  view  of  the 
matter,  the  tetrarch  had  been  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  pleasures  and  the  follies  of  his  court,  until,  as  his 
conscience  became  aroused,  he  began  to  bestow  more 
attention  upon  such  events  and  tidings.  However, 
U  probable  that  at  the  time  when  Jesus  went  through 
the  various  cities  along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Antipater 


lad  resided  at  Machserus,  which  was  at  some  distane* 
Tom  the  scene  of  the  Saviour's  preaching. 

Ver.  2.  Unto  his    servants, — or  slaves,   viz., 
is  courtiers.     An  Oi  k-ntal  mode  of  expression. 

This  is  John  the  Baptist. — It  has  sometimes 
3een  argued  that  Herod  was  a  Sadducee,  partly  on 
the  ground  of  a  mistaken  combination  of  Mark  viii 
15  with  Matt.  xvi.  6  (the  expression  in  the  one  pa» 
sage  being,  "the  leaven  of  Herod,"  in  the  other 
'  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducecs "),  and  partly  from 
:he  notion,  now  exploded,  that  the  Sadducees  were 
in  moral  libertines.  But  then  the  difficulty  naturally 
irose.  how  he  could  in  that  case  have  believed  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  Wetstein  suggests  that  an 
evil  conscience  had  awakened  in  his  breast  doubts 
.nd  fears  on  this  subject ;  while  Meyer  infers  from 
the  passage  that  he  had  not  been  a  Sadducee.  Still 
more  unsatisfactory  is  the  explanation  offered  by  Gro- 
tius,  and  others,  that  Herod  had  referred  to  the  tram* 
migration  of  souls,  as  the  monarch  distinctly  speaku 
of  the  resurrection  of  John.  The  Jews  never  serious- 
v  entertained  such  a  doctrine,  although  it  has  some- 
imes  been  imputed  to  the  Pharisees.  In  our  opin- 
on,  Herod  was  neither  a  Pharisee  nor  a  Sadducee 
by  conviction,  although  he  was  identified  with  the 
atter  party,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  tendencies  shared 
by  the  whole  of  his  family.  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
t  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  should  have  spoken 
under  the  influence  of  a  conscience  roused  anr1  quick 
ened  by  superstitious  fears,  and  that  all  the  more 
readily,  that  the  people  generally,  and  even  the  court 
iers  of  Herod,  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  specu 
lating  upon,  and  discussing  the  character  and  mission 
of  Jesus.  The  rejection  of  the  Pharisees  must  to  a 
certain  extent  have  counteracted  the  public  testi 
mony  borne  to  Jesus.  Hence  some  said  that  He  wat 
Elijah ;  others,  that  He  was  one  of  the  old  prophets, 
perhaps  Jeremiah  ;  while  some  broached  the  idea, 
that  in  Him  John  the  Baptist  was  risen  from  the 
dead  (Luke  ix.  7).  We  may  readily  suppose  that,  in 
the  circumstances,  some  of  the  flatterers  at  court,  in 
their  desire  to  quiet  the  fears  of  their  prince,  may 
have  caught  *t  this.  Suffice  it,  Herod  immediately 
took  it  up.  It  might  serve  various  purposes.  At 
any  rate,  it  implied  a  kind  of  denial  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus ;  besides,  it  would  diminish  his  guilt, 
accord  with  his  superstitious  disposition,  flatter  his 
theological  ambition  (i-emember  Henry  VIII.),  and 
serve  as  apology  for  his  desire  to  see  Jesus,  which  to 
some  might  appear  suspicious.  Nay,  he  may  even 
have  given  expression  to  these  views  in  a  semi-hypo 
critical  manner,  as  "  a  fox,"  Luke  xiii.  32.  At  all 
events,  a  theological  curiosity  like  that  of  Herod, 
and  such  motives,  could  only  repel  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Ver.  4.  It  is  not  lawful,  Lev.  xviii.  16  ;  xx.  21. 
— Josephus  adds,  that  besides  this  motive  for  im 
prisoning  John,  Herod  was  also  afraid  lest  John 
should  excite  a  popular  tumult  (Antiq.  18,  5,  2;. 
But  this  apprehension  must  have  originated  hi  the 
Baptist's  denunciations  of  his  adultery. 

Ver.  6.  Herod's  birth-day. — The  anniversary 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  kimjly  birth  ;  Ps. 
ii.  7;  1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  Suicer,  Iliesaurus,  i.  p.  746; 
Wieseler,  293.* — The  dativ.  abs.  [according  to  the 
true  reading]  is  probably  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  feast  was  nearing  its  close  ;  hence  that  the  guests 
were  intoxicated,  and  that  the  excitement  of  th« 


*  [The  word  ytvitna.  m:iy  just  as  well  be  taken  in  th« 
usual  sense,  birthday,  as  is  doue  by  Meyer.  See  his  r6l'e«r 
cnces  in  loc.-P.  S.] 


CHAP.  XIV.  1-18. 
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scene  offered  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for  ac 
complishing  the  satanic  purpose  of  Herodias. 

Danced  before  them. — The  dance  of  Salome 
was,  "without  doubt,  mimic,  and  probably  voluptu 
ous.  Hor.  Od.  3,  6,  21."  [Meyer.]  The  poor  girl 
was  on  the  mother's  side  a  grandchild  of  Marianme, 
the  Ax.nonean  princess.  Iler  dancing  was  a  crime 
not  only  against  the  Baptist,  but  also  against  Philip 
Ler  o\vu  father.  To  engage  in  a  profane  dance,  and 
tint,  as  the  text  has  it,  4  v  r  <j>  ^  «'  a  <? — in  the  midst, 
rjferring  probably  not  merely  to  the  banqueting-hall, 
but  to  the  circle  of  spectators  which  formed  around 
h.n- — was  to  forget  even  the  decency  and  decorum  of 
a  Jewish  maid. 

Ver.  8.  But  she  being  prepared  (wrought  upon, 
ltd  on)  by  her  mother. — Meyer:  "irpuQtfia- 
<r  tit  to- a,  induced,  instigated,  not  instructed."  But 
the  verb  includes  the  idea  of  instructing  along  with 
that  of  training  and  determining.  In  the  present 
instance,  not  merely  was  moral  resistance  overcome, 
but,  evidently,  cunning  and  detailed  instructions 
had  been  given.  Every  one  of  the  expressions  used 
by  her  points  to  the  determination  of  taking  Herod 
by  surprise. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  king  was  sorry.— This  is  not 
incompatible  with  ver.  5.  Herodias  had  on  former 
occasions  sought  to  kill  the  Baptist.  (Lachmann, 
following  Cod.  C.  and  others,  reads  ftfrei  in  Mark 
vL  19.)  But  Herod  (influenced  by  her)  was  mere 
ly  willing,  or  inclined  toward  it  (8  t  \  u  v ;  the  word 
QiKfiv  is  frequently  applied  to  inclination,  where  as 
yet  there  is  no  decision).  Two  opposite  motives 
kept  him  in  a  state  of  indecision.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  was  urged  on  by  the  rancor  of  Ileroclias ; 
while,  on  the  other,  he  was  kept  baclc  by  fear  of  the 
people.  Nor  was  his  sorrow  merely  caused  by  a 
sudden  call  of  conscience ;  he  was  startled  by  this 
terrible  demand,  made  in  so  daring  and  ghastly  a 
manner,  which  awakened  him  all  at  once  from  in 
toxication  to  full  consciousness  of  the  important  po- 
Jiticul  consequences  of  this  act. 

For  the  sake  of  the  oath. — An  instance  of 
sinful  performance  of  an  oath  (Meyer).  But  the  re 
mark  about  them  that  reclined  with  him  at  ta 
ble  is  significant.  T-.vo  elements  besides  his  oath 
seem  to  have  determined  him — his  princely  honor, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  court  to  the  Baptist.  In  all 
this  fashionable  throng,  no  angel's  voice  was  heard 
on  behalf  of  John. 

Ver.  11.  And  his  head  was  brought  in  a 
platter. — The  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  the 
head  of  the  Baptist  was  brought  while  the  feast  still 
lasted.  This  circumstance,  however,  suggests  the 
place  where  the  banquet  was  held.  If  Herod  had 
been  at  Tiberias,  his  usual  residence,  the  messengers 
would  have  required  two  days  to  execute  their  com 
mission.  Fritzsche  assumes  that  Herod  was  at  the 
time  actually  at  Tiberias,  and  concludes  that  the  nar 
rative  must  be  incorrect  in  this  particular.  Follow 
ing  the  opinion  of  Maldonatus,  Grotius,  and  others, 
Meyer  holds  that  the  feast  had  taken  place  in  Ma- 
chaerus  itself.  According  to  Hug  and  Wiescler, 
it  was  celebrated  at  Julias  or  Livias,  another  place 
of  residence  of  Antipas,  situate  not  far  from  Machae- 
rus,  in  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  view  seems  to  us  to  have  most  in  its  fa- 
Tor.  Not  only  was  there  a  royal  palace  at  Livias, 
but  the  narrative,  more  especially  in  Mark,  conveys 
the  impression  that  the  messengers  of -Herod  were 
despatched  to  some  distance. 

Ver.  12.  And  went  and  told  Jesus. — An  evi 


dence  that  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  had  been  entirely 
re-established  by  his  embassy  to  Jesus,  and  that  it 
had  also  served  to  attach  the  disciples  of  John  to  the 
person  of  the  Saviour — a  bond  further  strengthened 
by  the  death  of  their  master.  However,  some  ot 
John's  disciples  may  have  taken  offence  when  Christ 
still  persevered  in  His  course  of  endurance  and  sub 
mission  ;  and  this  may  have  driven  them  into  the  an 
tagonism  which  afterward  issued  in  the  formation  of 
a  separate  sect.  The  execution  of  the  Baptist  took 
place  shortly  before  Easter,  in  the  year  782  (John 
vi.  4).  When  in  the  summer  of  the  year  781  Jesus 
returned  from  Judea  to  (ialilee,  John  was  at  JKnon^ 
near  Salim,  in  the  midst  of  his  ministerial  activity. 
But  when,  toward  the  month  of  Adar  (about  March) 
of  the  year  782,  Christ  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  at 
tend  the  festival  of  Purim,  John  had  been  already 
for  some  time  confined  to  prison.  Accordingly,  wo 
infer  that  his  imprisonment  must  have  taken  place 
during  the  autumn  of  the  year  781,  and  that  he  was 
confined  for  fully  half  a  year.  Thus  his  active  life 
was  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  the  Lord.  While 
the  operations  of  Christ  gradually  extended  from  Ga 
lilee  to  Judea,  the  reverse  was  the  case  with  those 
of  the  Baptist.  Commencing  his  work  in  the  wilder 
ness  of  Jurtah,  he  gradually  passed  through  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Jordan  to  Salim  and  ./Enon,  John  iii.  2;}, 
and  lastly  to  the  court  of  Herod.  And  as  the  Lord 
met  death  at  Jerusalem,  so  His  forerunner  at,  the 
court  of  the  ruler  of  Galilee. 

Ver.  13.  When  Jesus  heard  of  this.— Refer 
ring  in  the  first  instance  to  the  tidings  brought  by  the 
disciples  of  John.  Besides,  we  must  not  overlook, 
as  an  additional  motive  for  Christ's  departure,  the 
impression  produced  by  these  tidings  upon  the  disci 
ples.  No  doubt  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  disciple* 
of  John,  were  deeply  moved  by  the  news  of  the  Bap 
tist's  execution.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the) 
had  returned  from  their  first  mission  had  in  great 
measure  given  place  to  depression.  This  seems  to 
be  implied  in  the  language  of  Mark  :  "  Come  ye  your 
selves  apart,  and  rest  a  while."  Luke  conveys  the 
impression  that  Antipas  was  taking  measures  to  bring 
about  an  interview  with  Jesus.  This  determined 
Christ  immediately  to  leave  the  place  where  He  then 
was — probably  Tiberias,  whither  Antipas  may  in  the 
interval  have  returned.  The  motives  of  the  Saviour 
were,  moral  abhorrence  and  distrust  of  Herod,  and 
the  necessity  of  restoring  the  disciples  to  a  right  stata 
of  feeling — the  more  so,  that  Judas  was  in  his  heart 
already  forsaking  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  On  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  wilderness,  He 
and  they  were  safe  under  the  mild  sway  of  Philip,  the 
only  one  of  Herod's  sons  who  deserved  the  name  of 
a  good  prince.  (See  the  article  in  the  Ency clops.) 

Into  a  desert  place  apart. — According  to  Luke 
ix.  10,  in  Gaulonitis,  near  the  eastern  Bethsaida.  In 
the  dominions  of  Philip,  Jesus  found  a  safe  retreat, 
where  His  followers  might  recover  their  tone  of  mind, 
and  prepare  for  going  forth  anew. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  three  different  occasions  was  the  Lord  re 
pelled  by  the  duplicity  and  utter  want  of  all  charac 
ter  in  Herod.  On  the  occasion  just  considered,  thU 
prince  was  anxious  for  an  interview,  partly  from  po 
litical  motives,  and  partly  from  superstitious  curiosi 
ty,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  assuaging  the  voice  of 
conscience.  Again,  shortly  before  the  Saviour  fo* 
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the  last  time  left  Galilee,  Herod  conveyed  to  Him  by 
a  third  party  a  threat,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Him 
immediately  to  quit  his  territory  (Luke  xiii.  31).  Last 
ly,  on  the  day  of  Christ's  final  sufferings  we  mark  the 
same  bold  and  carnal  intrusiveness,  inducing  him  to 
ask  for  signs  and  miracles — demands  which  the  Sa 
viour  met  with  unbroken  silence,  Luke  xxiii.  8.  Thus 
Antipas  may  be  designated  as  the  representative  of 
that  class  with  whom  the  Saviour  enters  upon  no 
terms, — whom  He  avoids  when  they  flatter,  rebukes 
when  they  threaten,  and  at  last  punishes  by  complete 
silence.  Again,  we  may  learn  from  the  case  of  An 
tipas,  the  sad  upshot  of  a  disposition  to  be  interested 
in,  and  patronizingly  to  condescend  to,  the  gospel, 
which  characterizes  the  relation  of  so  many  supersti 
tious  worldlings  toward  that  which  is  holy. 

2.  Herod  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  bestow 
on  the  Lord  the  vacant  place  of  honor  formerly  oc 
cupied  by  John  at  his  court  (comp.  Mark  vi.  20). 
But  Christ  treats  the  execution  of  the  prophet  as  aim 
ed  against  Himself.     And  so  it  really  was.   After  all, 
every  true  martyrdom  is  the  martyrdom  of  Christ  in 
the  world. 

3.  Besides  the  two  elements  already  adverted  co 
— the  Lord's  independence  of  all  worldly  pomp  and 
His  wisdom — we  may  also  notice  in  this  history  both 
the  faithfulness  of  John's  disciples,  and  the  earnest 
ness  of  the  poor  people  who  followed  Him  on  foot 
out  of  all  their  cities. 

4.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  marriage  offences 
in  the  families  of  princes  during  the  Middle  Ages  ap 
pear  to  have  been  partly  an  heir-loom  of  the  Cru 
sades,  and  thus  to  point  back  to  the  Arabs  and  to 
Hagar.     The  Idumeans  were  a  race  kindred  to  the 
Arabs.     The  history  of  the  family  of  Herod  is  full 
of  such  offences.     Nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive  the  in 
creased  importance  attaching  to  such  sins  in  the  case 
of  princes,  though,  in  general,  the  family  must  ever 
he  regarded  as  the  root  of  the  state. 

5.  The  vows  of  Herod.     Sinful  vows  must  be  re 
pented  of.      Gossncr:   God  would   rather  have  us 
break  our  word  than  His  word. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  the  great  of  this  world  stand  affected  toward 
the  message  concerning  the  works  of  Jesus  :  1.  It 
is  late  of  reaching  them ;  2.  it  is  ill  understood ;  3. 
it  is  wrongly  interpreted. — Ilcrod  Autipas  the  figure 
of  a  weak  despotism,  as  Ilerod  the  Great  was  of  a 
strong  tyranny.  1.  Wherein  they  agree:  In  their 
contempt  of  men,  selfishness,  want  of  feeling,  cun 
ning,  and  affectation  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  as 
pirations.  2.  Wherein  they  differ :  In  the  case 
of  strong  despots,  pride  and  cruelty  are  foremost,  and 
voluptuousness  only  secondary ;  while  the  reverse 
is  the  case  with  weak  tyrants. — How  a  Herod  seeks 
to  appease  his  conscience:  1.  By  superstition;  2. 
by  theological  pretensions ;  3.  by  an  affectation  of 
Interest  in  spiritual  achievements.  —  How  supersti 
tion  and  the  service  of  sin  support  and  minister  to 
each  other. — Sketch  of  a  demoralized  court:  1.  Hy 
pocritical  religiosity  ;  2.  dissolute  manners  and  mar 
riage  scandals ;  3.  a  poor  statecraft ;  4.  luxurious 
festivities ;  5.  bloody  donations  and  payments. — Sad 
portraiture  of  the  world  and  its  pomp:  1.  Its  religion 
And  its  theology ;  2.  its  pretended  liberty  and  its 
»ove :  3.  its  works  and  its  feasts ;  4.  its  interest  in 
the  Beautiful  and  its  art ;  5.  its  oaths  and  its  scrupu 
lous  honor.— Bloody  marriages  connected  with  the 


history  of  martyrs  (Ahab,  Herod,  etc.*).— The  feast 
of  Herod  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  reign.  —  The 
festivities  of  worldliness. — The  character  of  Herod 
— Herodias. — The  courtiers. — The  flattery  and  deceit 
of  the  fashionable  world. — How  the  tempter  watches 
for  the  moment  of  our  intoxication. — Cordial  agree 
ment  between  the  wicked  both  at  the  beheadhig  of 
John  and  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. — The  sorrow 
of  Herod,  and  the  fear  of  Pilate.— How  they  both 
thought  themselves  excused.  —  Salome;  or,  awful 
lessons  given  by  a  mother. — Art  in  the  service  of  sin. 
— The  oath  of  Herod  ;  or,  how  he  wishes  to  be  con 
scientious  in  his  own  way. — The  courage  and  faith 
fulness  of  John  the  Baptist.  —  Becoming,  modest, 
and  yet  firm  and  faithful  manner,  in  which  the  Bap 
tist  reproved  the  siu  of  Herod. — Faithful  unto  the  end. 
— Different  estimate  attaching  to  the  blood  of  proph 
ets :  1.  In  the  sight  of  the  wicked,  and  of  their  blind 
instruments ;  2.  of  vain  people  ;  3.  of  faithful  disciples ; 
4.  of  the  Lord  Himself. — Bloody  presents  of  tyrants 
and  of  enemies  of  the  truth. — How  the  sufferings  of 
the  saints  often  serve  to  efface  both  their  disappoint 
ment!'  und  their  weaknesses. — How  the  Lord  applied 
as  to'  Himself  the  death  of  John. — How  in  reality 
it  was  Christ's  death  which  was  encompassed.  — 
Christ  suffering  in  His  martyrs. — How  moral  ab 
horrence  drives  the  Lord  across  the  wide  sea,  and 
far  into  the  wilderness. — Conduct  of  Jesus  toward 
Antipas. — The  decease  of  John  a  prelude  to  that 
of  Christ. — Comparison  between  the  end  of  John  and 
that  of  Christ:  1.  The  one  long  confined,  the  other 
suddenly  carried  away;  2.  in  the  one  case  the  se 
crecy  of  the  prison  ;  in  the  other,  the  concourse  of 
the  people  at  Golgotha ;  3.  the  one  beheaded,  the 
other  crucified,  etc. — Blessing  of  good  princes  in 
whose  territories  believers  have  often  found  a  ref 
uge. — Safe  retreats  which  the  Lord  in  ancient  and  in 
modern  times  has  prepared  for  His  own. — The  ser 
vants  of  the  Lord  recovering  themselves  in  retire 
ment. 

Starke  : — Courts  are  generally  the  paradise  of 
foxes  and  of  flatterers. — Hedinger  :  M.v  v  an  honest 
man  has  paid  with  his  fortune  and  success,  if  not 
with  his  life,  for  the  dancing,  the  flattery,  or  the 
calumnies  of  a  harlot. — A  sedate  and  devout  Chris 
tian  leaves  dancing  to  goats,  calves,  and  children, 
and  orders  his  steps  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  not  the  directions  of  the  dancing-master. — Incest, 
adultery,  and  unlawful  divorce,  were  combined  in 
this  instance. — Hedinger  :  Persecution,  reproach,  and 
death  are  like  daily  bread  to  faithful  preachers.— 
Great  lords  may  issue  their  injunctions,  but  they  can 
not  annul  one  of  God's  commandments. — The  ser 
vants  of  the  Lord  must  bear  testimony  to  the  truth, 
whatever  may  befall  them  in  consequence. — J.  Hall  • 
Courage  and  impartiality — two  very  necessary  quali 
ties  in  a  preacher. — Zeisius  :  There  is  nothing  hi 
which  courts  are  more  deficient  than  in  preachers  of 


*  [Remember  also  the  fearful  night,  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Aug.  24,  15T2,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris, 
after  the  raarriiure  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  the  sister  of  the 
kin<r  of  France,  to  which  all  the  leaders  of  the  French  Pro 
testants  had  been  treacherously  invited,  to  be  most  cruelly 
murdered.  Pope  Gregory  XIII..  on  hear-in  jr  the.  now  a  of  th« 
destruction  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  Protestants  in  one 
nio-ht,  and  the  probable  destruction  of  heresy  in  Franco, 
caused  a  Te  ilfiini.  to  be  sun^'  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  a 
medal  to  be  struck,  in  commemoration  of  this  infernal  tr;i«..- 
dy.  This  approbation  is  one  of  the  foulest  deeds  of  pn1H-ry 
and  one  of  the  darkest  spots  on  the  pa;:es  of  its  history,  do- 
plored  and  condemned  even  by  many  Catholics.  Com  p. 
\\'A<  III.KK  :  I>ie  li.utltochzcit.  Lcip.,  1  >-'>;.  ami  the  respective 
sections  in  the  Histories  of  the  French  Keiunnation.— P.  &, 
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ihe  truth. —  Oaltimlrr  :  The  noble  and  the  mighty 
too  frequently  imagine  that  they  are  at  liberty  to 
do  anything  they  please,  just  as  if  there  were  no  God 
in  he;iveu. — What  folly  to  be  afraid  of  man  and  of 
tin-  devil,  and  not  to  fear  God! — In  the  godless,  one 
affection  ofte;i  restrains  another ;  so  that  it  is  nature, 
not  grace,  which  restrains  them  from  many  a  sin. — 
A  thoughtless  oath. — Contradiction :  To  swear  by 
the  li.iiih-  of  God  in  the  iiiids*  of  sinful  festivities. — 
Thoughtless  and  daring  promises. — Curse  of  parents 
who  encourage  their  children  to  sin. — Canatein  : 
There  is  nothing  so  bad  or  so  devilish  which  an  adul 
terous  and  shameless  woman  would  not  undertake 
and  perform,  Prov.  xxiii.  27,  28. — It  is  the  way  of  the 
wicked  to  prefer  their  own  honor  to  that  of  God. — 
Hall :  It  is  more  difficult  to  arrest  sin  in  its  progress 
than  to  avoid  its  commencement. — Zeiniu-s :  The  death 
of  God's  people  is  precious  in  His  sight,  however 
grievous  the  torments  which  men  may  inflict  on  them. 
— Abel  the  first  just  one  under  the  Old,  John  under 
the  New,  Testament. — The  birthday  of  Ilerod  to  full 
shame,  that  of  John  to  full  glory. — ilfajus :  In  gen 
eral,  harlots  are  not  afraid  of  shedding  blood,  and 
often  murder  their  own  children. — Osiander :  The 
splendid  banquets  of  the  wicked  have  often  a  very 
sorrowful  termination. — True  disciples  and  hearers 
will  reverence  a  faithful  teacher  even  after  his  death. 
— Zeisius :  Let  the  bodies  of  the  saints  be  honorably 
committed  to  the  grave  :  they  are  the  temples  of  the 


Holy  Spirit. —  QurKin-l :  Let  us  open  our  hearts  t« 
Christ. — It  is  an  alleviation  of  our  misery  to  IT  aM« 
to  eonmmnicate  it  to  friends. — It  is  an  act  of  friend 
ship  to  warn  another  of  his  dungi  r. 

Heubncr  :  —  Anecdotes  on  the  connection  be 
tween  unbelief  and  superstition ;  instances  of  a  baa 
conscience,  of  bold  reproof  from  the  pulpit,  p .  205- 
207. — Courtiers  have  enough  to  do  to  discuss  their 
worldly  affairs.  But  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
spreads  among  the  people,  the  great  of  this  world 
take  notice  of  it,  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the 
political  influence  which  it  may  exert. — Frequently, 
however,  the  world  takes  notice  of  what  passes  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  hostility  to  it,  or  in  or 
der  to  mock. — The  coarser  unbelief,  the  nearer  to  su 
perstition. — How  did  Herod  come  to  think  of  John  ? 
— An  uneasy  conscience. — An  evil  conscience  seen 
terrors  everywhere. — A.  Jezebel  could  not  be  wanting 
in  the  history  of  the  second  Elijah. — Fear  of  the  peo 
ple  often  acts  as  a  curb  upon  despotism. — The  fear 
of  God  delivers  from  that  of  man. — Worldly  festivi 
ties  often  become  the  occasion  of  iniquitous  deeds. — 
Danger,  when  mothers  try  to  show  off  their  children, 
— Sinful  promises  can  never  be  binding. — False  am 
bition. — Tyrants  are  themselves  under  the  most  ab 
ject  tyranny. — The  head  of  a  prophet  a  spectacle  to 
gaze  on.  ("  Tbe  body  of  Coligny  was  exposed  dur 
ing  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  his  head 
sent  to  Rome.") 


2.   The  First  Miraculous  Feeding.     CH.  XIV.  14-21. 

]  4         And  Jesus  [he] l  went  forth,  and  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  was  moved  with  com- 

15  passion  toward  them,  and  he  healed  their  sick.     And  when  it  was  evening,  his  [the] s  dis 
ciples  came  to  him,  saying,  This  is  a  desert  place,  and  the  time  [hour,  w/m]  is  now  past ; 
send  the  multitude  away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  villages,  and  buy  themselves  vie- 

16  tuals.       But   Jesus    said    unto   them,    They  need  not  depart;     give  ye  them  to  eat. 
17,  18  And  they  say  unto  him,  We  have  here  but  five  loaves,  and  two  fishes.     He  said, 

19  Bring  them  hither  to  me.     And  he  commanded  the  multitude  to  sit  down  [recline, 
draK/u^vui]  on  the  grass,  and  took  the  five  loaves,  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking  up 
to  heaven,  he  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  the  loaves  to  his  [the]   disciples,  and  the 

20  disciples  to  the  multitude.     And  they  did  all  eat   [all  ate],3  and  were  filled :  and  they 

21  took  up  of  the  fragments  that  remained  twelve  [travelling-]   baskets  full.     And  they 
that  had  eaten  [ate]  4  were  about  five  thousand  men,  beside  women  and  children. 

i  Vcr.  14.— 'Ir)iToCs  is  wanting  in  Codd.  B.,  C.,  etc.,  as  also  in  ver.  22  [and  ver.  25].  Probably  in  both  [all]  case* 
Inserted  from  the  beginning  of  Scripture-lessons.  [So  Meyer.  Cod.  Sinait  likewise  omits  'bjo-oSj  in  vers.  14,  22  and  25 
-P.  S.I 

1  Ver.  15. — [T'.ie  critical  editions  omit  avruii  after  ol  naOriral.  Lange,  however,  translates  :  "seine  Junger  "  and 
takes  no  notice  of  this  difference  of  rendinar.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  20.— ["  E^ajov  iravrts ,  lit. :  they  att  ate.  It  Is  the  simple  past  tense,  while  the  C.  Vers.  :  did  all  eat, 
Is  in  modern  English  an  emphatic  expression,  the  auxiliary  did  implying  a  doubt  or  denial  of  the  fact.— P.  8.] 

«  Ver.  21.— [Lit.  :  the  persons  eating,  ol  Se  Iffdiovr  e  s .  The  present  participle  means  the  time  present,  ta 
usual,  but  with  reference  to  a  past  act  of  numbering  the  persons  fed. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  11.  And  when  He  went  forth,  t  £  e  \  - 

w  v  . —  According  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
Christ  had  gone  * iy  tp-nuov  roirov  Km'  ISiav  ;  accord 
ing  to  John,  also  tis  TO  upo*.  He  now  went  forth 
upon  the  ground  covered  by  the  multitudes  who  had 


followed  Him  ;  and,  moved  with  compassion,  His  first 
occupation  was  again  to  heal  their  sick. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  it  was  evening,  '  O  $  /  a  r 
St  ytvonf  v-ns . — " This  refers  to  tlie.Jirst evening 
which  lasted  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  hour  of 
the  day  [according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  counting 
from  sunrise  to  sunset] ;  while  ver.  23  refers  to  the 
second  evening,  which  commenced  at  the  twelfth  houi 
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[at  six  o'clock  P.  M.].  See  the  word  -"?  in  Gesen. 
Lex."  Meyer 

The  hour  is  now  past — Fritzsche  and  Kauffer : 
teinpus  opportunism,  sc.  disscrendi  et  sanandi. — De 
Wette,  Mejer:  The  day-time.  Why  not  more  defi 
nitely,  in  view  of  what  follows  :  the  hour  of  the  even 
ing  meal  ? — De  Wette  and  Meyer  have  erroneously 
supposed  that  the  account  of  this  event,  as  recorded 
by  John,  where  Jesus  Himself  is  represented  as  in 
troducing  the  question  as  to  the  bread,  is  incompat 
ible  with  the  narrative  in  the  other  gospels.  But  as 
John  evidently  intended  to  relate  merely  the  fact  of 
the  miraculous  feeding,  we  must  not  press  his  words 
as  if  he  meant  that  the  Saviour  had  put  this  question 
when  first  beholding  the  people.  According  to  the 
account  in  John,  it  was  a  lad  who  had  the  five  loaves 
and  the  two  fishes. 

Ver.  18.  To  recline  on  the  grass.— In  Pales 
tine,  spring  commences  in  the  middle  of  February. 
If,  therefore,  the  festival  of  Purim  occurred  that  year 
on  the  19th  of  March,  the  miraculous  feeding  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  second  half  of  March,  or 
during  the  middle  of  spring  in  the  holy  land. 

[Green  grass  (eVi  r$  x*°PV  X^V,  as  Mart  vi- 
39  has  it),  or  pasture,  which,  according  to  John  vi. 
10,  abounded  in  that  region,  was  a  delightful  resting- 
place  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  Palestine.  Mark 
adds  a  graphic  touch  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  Saviour  commanded  the  multitude  to  recline  on 
the  pasture  ground,  viz.,  in  ranks  (better,  by  par 
ties,  or  in  groups,  Greek  :  itpaurial,  irpainal  =  areo- 
latim,  in  square  garden  plots),  by  hundreds,  and 
by  fifties  (vi.  40  ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  14  :  "  by  fifties, 
in  a  company  ").  They  probably  formed  two  semi 
circles,  an  outer  semicircle  of  thirty  hundreds,  and 
an  inner  semicircle  of  forty  fifties.  This  was  a  wise, 
symmetrical  arrangement,"  which  avoided  all  confu 
sion,  and  facilitated  an  easy  and  just  distribution 
of  the  food  among  all  classes  by  the  disciples.— P. 
S.J 

Ver.  19.  He  took  the  five  loaves.— Baked  ac 
cording  to  Jewish  fashion;  bread-cakes,  in  the  shape 
of  a  plate. 

He  blessed.— Literally,  He  gave  praise,  e  v  A  07  77- 
ff  (.  John  expresses  it  :  ti^apirrTTiffar.  Luke  uses  the 
terms  eu\6y^trfi/  auToui,  indicating  the  consecration  of 
the  bread,  as  in  the  Eucharist,  1  Cor.  x.  16.  "  Accord 
ing  to  Jewish  custom,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
meal  the  head  of  the  house  gave  thanks  while  he 
broke  bread.  This  prayer  was  called  '  a  blessing.'  " 
According  to  Mark,  the  disciples  distributed  the 
bread  among  the  people,  who  were  arranged  in 
groups,  Mark  vi.  40. 

Ver.  20.  Of  the  fragments.— Broken  piece?,*  not 
crumbs.  [Olshausen:  With  the  God  of  nature,  as 
with  nature  herself,  the  most  prodigal  bounty  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  nicest  and  exactest  economy. 
This  notice  of  the  Evangelist  is  an  additional  mark 
of  the  truth fulnes.3  of  the  narrative,  and  the  divine 
character  of  the  miracle.  The  gathering  of  the  frag 
ments  was  also  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
miracle  more  vividly  on  the  memory,  and  perpetuat 
ing  its  effect,  as  well  as  for  teaching  a  lesson  of  econ 
omy.— P.  S.] 

Twelve  travelling-baskets  full,  «<{<;,,„„,.— 
The  number  twelve  seems  to  refer  to  that  of  the  Apos 
tles,  although  it  by  no  means  implies  that  the  bas 
kets  belonged  to  them.  The  Apostles  gathered  these 

*[KAa<r^aTa  from  K\dw,to  Ireak,  as  fragments 
tromf.ango,  BrucMucke  from  brechen.—f.  8.] 


fragments,  when  each  brought  his  basket  full.  A! 
the  second  miraculous  feeding,  the  seven  baskets  ar« 
called  <nrvpi5fs,ihQ  term  employed  for  the  round 
plaited  baskets  commonly  used  for  bread  and  for 
fishes.  De  Wette  :  "  The'  narrative  clearly  conveys 
the  fact,  that  more  fragments  were  lei't  than  would 
have  constituted  the  five  loaves.  Paulus  [the  ration 
alist]  attempts  to  paraphrase  the  language  of  the 
text  :  '  they  took  there  twelve  baskets  full.'  Of  course, 
that  would  destroy  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
event.  But  this  clumsy  device  may  now  be  regard 
ed  as  only  a  historical  curiosity." 

Ver.  21.  And  they  that  "had  eaten.—  As  tho 
feast  of  Passover  was  at  hand,  the  people  had  already 
collected  in  larger  numbers. 

GENERAL  REMARKS.  1.  On  the  relation  of  this 
miracle  to  the  other  miraculous  feeding  related  in  ch. 
xv.  32.  —  The  critical  conjecture  of  Schleiermacher, 
Strauss,  and  others,  that  the  first  and  the  second 
miraculous  feeding  were,  in  reality,  two  different  and 
incorrect  narratives  of  one  and  the  same  event,  ia 
evidently  untenable.  Irrespective  of  the  confusion 
which  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  account  of  tho 
Evangelists,  even  a  slight  consideration  of  the  differ 
ences  in  point  of  time  and  circumstances  will  convince 
us  of  its  groundlessness.  The  provision,  the  num 
ber  of  the  people,  and  the  fragments  left  on  each 
occasion,  were  entirely  dissimilar.  Besides,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  miracle  was  wrought  on  the  even 
ing  of  the  first  day  ;  in  the  second,  after  the  people 
had  remained  for  three  days  with  the  Saviour.  Last 
ly,  there  is  an  equal  difference  between  the  events 
which  preceded  and  succeeded  each  of  these  miracles. 
In  the  one  instance,  Jesus  had  passed  over  from  the 
western  shore,  and  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  was 
succeeded  by  His  walking  on  the  sea.  In  the  other 
instatttf;,  Jesus  had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore,  af 
ter  His  journey  through  the  Phoenician  territory,  and 
the  district  around  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,"while 
the  miracle  was  succeeded  by  His  last  conflict  with 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  of  Galilee.  Again,  the 
people  which  were  fed  on  each  occasion  were,  as 
might  readily  be  supposed,  those  who  had  just  lis 
tened  to  his  teaching,  and  who  followed  Him  from 
the  places  which  He  had  visited.  Accordingly,  on 
the  first  occasion  they  were  chiefly  gathered  from  the 
cities  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  ;  while,  on 
the  second,  they  assembled  from  the  mountains  on 
the  eastern  side.  Lastly,  as  the  place  where  the 
miracle  took  place  was  different,  so  the  time  also,— 
the  first  occurring  in  spring,  and  the  second  a  con 
siderable  time  after  Easter,  or  in  summer. 

2.  The  miracle  itself.  —  Different  theories  on  the 
subject  have  been  current.  1.  It  has  been  attempt 
ed  to  explain  it  away  :  (a)  By  exegetical  devices,  or 
attempts  to  represent  it  as  a  natural  event.  Thus 
Paulus  suggests  that  those  who  sat  down  at  this  meal 
were  induced  by  the  example  of  Christ  to  give  up 
their  provisions,  etc.  Similarly,  Gfrorer,  Ammon, 
etc.  (b)  On  the  mythical  theory  ;  it  being  supposed 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  Old  Testament  models  (Ex. 
xvi.  ;  1  Kings  xvii.  8-16  ;  2  Kings  iv.  1,  42),  with 
the  view  of  meeting  the  popular  notions  concerning 
the  Messiah  (Strauss).*  (c)  By  viewing  it  symbolic- 


*  [In  his  new  and  more  popular  work  on  the  Life  itf  Je 
KUH,  which  has  just  appeared  (Leipzig,  1S<!4.  p.  41»C  *qq.\ 
Strauss  takes  tlie  fame  mythical  view  of  this  miracle.  as  ia 
his  Urger  work,  AM  states  that  the  account  of  the  evange 
lists  contains  no  feature  which  may  not  bo  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained  from  the  Mosaic-prophetic  precedent  of  the  twofold 
miraculous  feeding  of  Israel  in  tlie  wilderness  (K^od.  XY! 
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ttty*  This  may  IIP  characterized  as  a  combination 
of  the  theory  of  Paulus  with  the  mythico-poetieal 
theory  of  Strauss.  It  is  supposed  that,  with  special 
rel'eivnee  to  certain  analogous  passages,  a  natural 
event  had  assumed  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  a  sym 
bolical  bearing;  the  truth  thus  conveyed  being  sim 
ply,  that  Jesus  had  broken  the  bread  of  life,  or  the 
bread  of  Christian  fellowship  (de  Wettc).  (d)  By  re 
garding  it  as  a  parable  (i.  e.,  as  mythical  only  so  far 
as  its  form  is  concerned) ;  the  narrative  being  sup 
posed  to  have  arisen  from  what  was  originally  in 
tended  as  a  parable  (Weisse).— 2.  The  miracle  has 
been  fully  admitted,  but  it  has  been  viewed, — (a)  as 
an  abstract  miracle,  or  simply  as  the  result  of  omni 
potence,  no  attempt  being  made  to  account  for  it 
either  in  a  mental  or  moral  sense ;  nay,  these  inter 
mediate  links  of  connection  being  intentionally  ig 
nored  or  denied,  (b)  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  miracle  was 
brought  about  by  what  Olshausen  calls  a  quickening 
and  accelerating  of  the  natural  process — an  explana 
tion  which  we  frankly  confess  our  inability  to  under 
stand.!  (c)  Christ  effected  the  increase  of  the  pro 
vision  rf  \6yca  KOI  TTI  di\oyta,  (Origen,  Meyer). 
Everybody  admits  this ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  the  expression  fl>\6yi)fffv 
avrovs  in  Luke,  (d)  We  regard  it  as  a  concrete  and 
moral  manifestation  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
Christ.  This  miraculous  feeding  may  be  viewed  as 
a  parallel  to  the  miraculous  production  of  wine  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana,  and  both  as  foreshadowing  the 
Eucharist.  In  His  capacity  as  glorified  Redeemer, 
Christ  is  here  working  and  acting  upon  His  creatures, 
quickening,  so  to  speak,  and  infinitely  enlarging  the 
qualities  inherent  in  bread ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
He  awakens  a  corresponding  disposition  in  those  who 
eit  down  to  partake  of  the  meal.  It  is  a  heavenly 
rneal  where  hearts  and  minds  as  well  as  bodies  are 
fed,  and  where  the  inner  man  is  not  dead,  or  standing 
without,  like  a  beggar,  but  where,  for  the  time,  all 
are  treated  as  members  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  the 
Lcrd.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  increase  of  quantity 
is  just  the  blessing  of  God  the  Son,  as  Creator  of  the 
kingdom  of  bliss  and  of  love.  This  explanation,  we 
venture  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  under 
stood  and  appreciated.  However,  it  must  not  be  re 
garded  as  implying  that  the  result  produced  was 
merely  moral  and  religious.  As  in  the  production  of 
the  wine,  power  went  forth  from  the  Logos,  by  which 
earthly  water  was  converted  into  heavenly  wine — real 
wine,  though  not  of  earthly  vintage  ;  so,  in  the  pres 
ent  case  also,  power  went  out  from  Him  which  in 
creased  the  natural  quality  of  the  bread — enlarged  it 
— just  as,  to  some  extent,  the  leaven  docs.  Even  the 
operation  of  leaven  shows  that  bread  is  thus  capable 

and  Numb,  xi.),  and  from  the  untitype  of  the  Christian  eu- 
charist.— 1>.  S.] 

*  |  1 1  rise,  and  de  Wette.] 

t  [Olshausen's  idea  of  a  divinely  hnstenod  process  of  na 
ture  (tin  bexch/eunifftfr  Natnrprimetm),  by  which  Christ 
brought  about  in  a  moment,  what  comes  to  pass  by  the  slow 
pro,-<-^  of  growth  in  several  months,  does  not  suffice  in  the 
case  without  the  additional  hypothesis  of  a  hastened  process 
of  art  (Knn*tj>roce*x),  or  the  combined  labor  of  mowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  grinding,  and  baking,  by  which  wheat  is 
Changed  into  bread.  Nor  does  the  form  of  the  miracle  lavor 
this  attempt  to  explain  the  inexplicable.  We  should  rather 
expect  in  this  case  that  the  Savtour  had  cast  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  into  the  ground  and  made  them  germinata  into  a  rich 
Harvest  at  once.  But  this  would  have  been  rather  :;n  un- 
C:rtural  miracle,  such  as  tin-  apocryphal  <lospel  of  St.  Tho- 
Diati  really  ascribes  to  the  eliiid  .Je.v.is,  :it  li-ast  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  from  a  single  grain  for  the 
benefit  of  th )  poor.  (TuiLO :  Cod,  Apooryph.,  p.  802.)— 


of  having  its  powers  increased.*  Something  of  thii 
kind  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  01* 
hau-eii,  who  also  aptly  remarks,  that  "  throughout 
the  <_'o-pel  history  we  never  read  of  any  purely  crea 
tive  work  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour.  Ju-t  as  natina 
forms  a  new  creation  from  the  s^eil,  so  Christ  trans 
forms  water  into  wine,  or  increases  the  five  loaves ; 
but  without  some  substratum  He  creates  neither  wine 
nor  bread."f  In  thinking  of  similar  miracles  under 
the  Old  Testament,  we  specially  recall  to  mind  the  pro 
vision  of  manna  and  of  emails  ;  while  we  regard  as  a 
parallel  case  what  is  recorded  of  Elijah  in  1  Kings 
xix.  8 :  "  And  he  rose,  and  did  eat  and  drink,  aud 
went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  unto  Iloreb  the  mount  of  God." 

[The  English  and  American  interpreters  general 
ly  pass  by  in  silence,  or  expressly  reject,  all  attempts 
to  make  this  and  similar  miracles  intelligible,  and 
resort  to  an  act  of  divine  omnipotence  on  the  part 
of  Him  who  was  the  Eternal  Word  of  Cod,  similar 
to  the  original  act  of  creation,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  in  our  case  there  was  a  material  sub' 
stratum  to  work  on  in  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
so  that  it  was  not  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  but  an 
act  of  creative  accretion;  the  bread  growing  and 
multiplying  in  the  hands  of  Christ  (so  J.  A.  Alexan 
der,  and  Owen),  or  of  the  distributing  apo-stles  (so 
Alford,  following  Meyer),  or  of  the  caters,  or  of  all, 
at  all  events  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  multi 
tude  were  abundantly  fed,  and  much  more  remained 
and  was  gathered  in  the  twelve  travelling-baskets, 
than  the  whole  original  provision.  TUEXCH,  Notes 
on  the  Miracles,  p.  267  (6th  ed.,  Lond.,  1858): 
"  Here,  too,  even  more  remarkably  than  in  the  case 
of  the  water  changed  into  wine,  when  we  seek  to 
realize  to  ourselves  the  manner  of  the  miracle,  it  ever 
more  eludes  our  grasp.  We  seek  in  vain  to  follow 
it  with  our  imaginations.  .  .  .  But  this  is  the  wis 
dom  of  the  sacred  narrator,  to  leave  the  description 
of  the  indescribable  unattcmpted.  His  appeal  is  to 
the  same  faith  which  believes  '  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  things  which 
are  seen,  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear ' 
(Hebr.  xi.  3)."  J.  A.  ALEXANDER,  on  Matt.  xiv.  21 : 
"  The  greatness  of  the  miracle  consists  not  merely  in 
the  vast  increase  of  nutritive  material,  but  in  the  na 
ture  of  the  process  which  effected  it,  and  which  must 
be  regarded  as  creative,  since  it  necessarily  involves 
not  merely  change  of  form  or  quality,  or  new  com 
binations  of  existing  matter,  but  an  absolute  addi 
tion  to  the  matter  itself.  .  .  .  The  only  rational  al- 

*  [As,  indeed,  God's  creatures  should  not  be  viewed  as 
dead  abstractions,  but  as  possessing  living  powers  and  prin 
ciples,  on  which  the  Creator  may  broaihe,  giving  them  new, 
or  rather  enlarged  capacities  ;  thus  working  what  to  tho 
carnal  onlooker"  may  seem  a  miracle,  in  the  sense  of  being 
an  interference  with  the  course  of  nature,  while  the  deeper 
thinker,  or  the  devout  believer,  sees  in  it  only  a  higher  or 
der  of  nature,  the  setting  free  of  qualities  and  powers, 
bound  down  by  sin.  through  the  operation  of  an  ever-pres 
ent,  almighty,  and  all-gracious  Sovereign. — THE  EIMNB. 
TRANSLATOR.] 

t  [Olshausen  adds,  however  (vol.  i.,  p.  f>20,  in  Kendriek's 
edition):  ''In  these  remarks  1  refer  only  to  the  recorded 
facts;  how  far  it  is  conceivable  that  Christ's  iniraeiilous 
powers  might  have  been  put  forth  in  a  different  form,  is  an 
other  question.  According  to  the  gospel  history,  the  Sa- 
•iour  constantly  ap]>ears  as  tho  rentoi-er  of  creation.  He 
reates  no  new  men.  but  He  transforms  the  old;  He  maki-a 
no  new  bodily  members  formerly  wanting,  but  He  restore* 
the  old  that  were  useless."— But  on  the  other  bard  He  raiseij 
the  dead  to  lite,  and  is  literally  and  truly  the  Insurrection 
and  the  Life,  lie  brought  lifo  and  immortality  to  light. 
The  regeneration  of  the  Spirit,  too,  is  a  new  birih,  a  new 
creation,  by  which  we  become,  "new  creatures"  in  Chris! 
Jesus.-P.  S.] 
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torn?. the  is  either  to  refute  the  overwhelming  proof 
of  authenticity  and-  inspiration,  or  to  accept  the  pas 
sage  as  the  literal  record  of  a  genuine  creative  mir 
acle,  the  first  and  greatest  in  the  history  [is  the  rais 
ing  of  L::zarus  not  equally  great  if  not  greater?],  and 
therefore  perhaps  fully  detailed  in  all  the  Gospels." 
Even  the  German  commentator  H.  A.  W.  MEYER,  so 
often  quoted  in  this  work  (Com.  on  Matt.,  p.  298  sq. 
of  the  4th  ed.),  in  view  of  the  unanimous  testimony 
tnd  circumstantial  agreement  of  the  evangelists,  fully 
admits  the  miracle,  but,  in  view  of  its  transcendent 
creative  character,  renounces  all  attempts  at  a  ra 
tional  explanation.  He  derives  the  interpretations 
of  Paulus,  Strauss,  Weisse,  de  Wette,  from  a  denial 
of  the  possible  creative  working  on  dead  matter,  a 
power  which  is  not  explained  by  the  heterogeneous 
idea  of  a  hastened  process  of  nature  (Olshausen),  but 
which  stands  historically  so  firm,  that  we  must  rest 
satisfied  with  its  absolute  incomprehensibleness  (doss 
man  sich  bei  der  volligcn  Unbegreiftichkeit  dieser 
mbglichen,  schopfcrischen  Einwirkung  beruhigen  muss, 
auf  Veranschaulichung  des  Processes  durch  natur- 
liche  Analoyieen  verzichtend).  But  compare  the  for 
cible  second  doctrinal  reflection  of  Dr.  Lange,  which 
follows.— P.  S.j 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  holy  feast  spread  in  the  wilderness  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  spiritual  Israel  is  evidently  intend 
ed  as  a  contrast  to  the  bloody  festivities  enacted  in 
the  palace  of  Herod,  which  may  be  said  to  have  ac 
celerated  the  ruin  of  the  nation.     Here,  the  curse  of 
sin  destroys  the  enjoyment  of  the  choicest  gifts,  and 
the  guests  at  the  rich  banqueting  table  are  still  thirst 
ing  for  the  blood  of  the  prophet.     There,  heaven's 
blessing  converts  a  few  barley  loaves  and  fishes  into 
a   spiritual  feast.     Thus  the  holy  desert   realm  of 
Christ  rises  in  all  its  beauty  and  majesty  by  the  side 
of  the  crumbling  kingdom  of  the  old  world,  sinking 
through  moral  decay.     Israel  in  the  wilderness,  fed 
by  the  manna,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Old  Testament 
type  of  this  history  ; — as  its  counterpart,  David  in 
the  wilderness  and  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  when  all 
who  were  distressed  gathered  around  him.     There  is 
the  same  contrast,  as  here,  between  Saul  the  perse 
cuting  tyrant,  and  David  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, — 
only  the  excellency,  as  always,  is  of  the  New  Dispen 
sation  ;  for  if  David  had  to  ask  the  shew-bread  from 
others,  Christ  gives  it  to  all  the  people  around  Him. 
Nor  are  similar  instances  in  the  history  of  Christ's 
people  wanting.    Severiuus,  Columbanus,  and  others, 
remind  us  of  the  miraculous  provision  (das  Wunder- 
brod) ;  while  the  Waldenses,  the  Hussites,  the  Hu 
guenots,  [the  Puritans],  and  other  of  God's  persecut 
ed   people,  have   often   partaken   in  the  wilderness 
of  such  miraculous  food.     Nor  let  us   forget    that 
since  so  large  a  portion  of  the  gifts  of  earth  is  de 
voted  to  selfishness,  luxury,  and  sin,  it  is  the  more 
mcumbent  on  God's  people  to  devote  the  remainder 
to  the  Lord,  in  order  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Christ, 
It  may  be  converted  into  the  miraculous  provision  of 
the  kingdom  of  love.     Thus  is  it  at  all  times  true, 
that  Jesus,  while  poor  Himself,  feeds  the  hungering 
people  of  rich  Herod. 

2.  The  Church  has  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Pa- 
tripatfsianism  as  a  heresy.     We  would  add  a  warn 
ing  against  a  parallel  error  which  we  might  call  Pa- 
Irim-ssaianism,  in  reference  to  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
The  dLstiuction  between  the  economy  of  the  Father 


and  of  the  Son  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind :  crea 
tidn  being  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  redemption— 
which,  however,  also  includes  transformation — to  the 
Son.  Hence  it  is  a  confusion  of  these  economies  to 
represent  as  strictly  (or  rather  abstractly  and  magic 
ally)  creative  acts  what  really  are  manifestations  oi 
this  transforming  power.  Besides,  we  must  not  for- 
get  that  when  the  Church  repudiated  Monophysite 
views  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ,  the  same 
principle  also  applies  to  the  manifestation  and  the 
economy  of  the  Son.  Hence  we  must  always  view 
Him  as  the  God-Man,  and  all  Ilis  working  as  thean- 
thropic.  He  is  the  Creator  in  a  moral  and  religious 
sense,  who  above  all  influences  the  heart,  and  who, 
by  and  with  the  heart,  transforms  all  old  things  into 
new.  Under  His  word  the  withered  hand  moves  and 
extends,  along  with  the  withered  heart.  Perhaps 
the  idea,  that  a  ban  of  miscarriage  and  of  barren 
ness  rests  on  our  earthly  bread,  u'hich  Christ  remov 
ed  by  this  miracle,  showing  the  positive  fulness  which 
it  contains  when  His  blessing  descends  upon  it,  may, 
in  some  measure,  help  us  to  understand  the  grand 
mystery  which  awaits  us  at  the  final  transformation  of 
this  world  (the  transformation  of  what  is  mortal,  the 
renovation  of  the  earth,  the  setting  free  of  its  fulness, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  tree  of  life). 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Baptist  an  indica 
tion  to  the  Lord  to  prepare  in  retirement. — Infinite 
riches  of  Christ  even  when  a  fugitive. — The  wicked 
ness  of  Herod  could  not  embitter  the  heart  of  Christ. 
— Despite  the  opposition  of  the  great  of  this  world, 
the  people  were  drawn  after  Him. — IIow  the  Lord 
still  rewards  with  His  miracles  the  confidence  that 
leadeth  after  Him  into  the  wilderness. — The  Lord, 
who  withdrew  into  the  wilderness  from  the  intrusive- 
ness  and  presumption  of  the  great,  is  drawn  out 
again  by  the  confidence  of  the  poor  and  the  needy 
who  look  up  to  Him  for  help. — The  compassion  of 
the  Lord  ever  new,  and  ever  assuming  new  forms.- 
How  the  disciples  closed  the  day's  work,  and  how 
the  Master  closed  it. — The  old  and  the  new  time  as 
represented  by  these  two  sayings :  "  Send  the  multi 
tude  away,"  and,  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat." — It  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  go  away. — It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  away  from  Jesus  for  anything. — The  feast  of 
Herod  and  the  feast  of  Christ  (the  former  at  first  a 
meal  of  pleasure,  then  of  guilt,  and  lastly  of  anxiety 
and  of  sorrow  ;  the  latter  at  first  a  meal  of  necessity, 
then  of  the  Spirit,  and  at  last  of  heavenly  transport). 
— The  desert  realm  of  Christ  founded  in  love  a  figure 
of  His  heavenly  kingdom. — The  Lord  gives  every 
thing  in  His  kingdom  without  price  :  1.  Healing ;  2. 
teaching ;  3.  provision.  The  grace  before  the  meal 
and  its  effects. — How  those  around  the  Lord  enter 
into  spiritual  fellowship  with  Him  by  faith  :  1.  The 
Apostles,  by  inviting  to  the  meal ;  2.  the  people,  by 
gathering  around  Him. — The  miraculous  feeding  at 
meeting,  and  that  at  parting. — Trust  entirely  to  the 
blessing  of  Christ. — Throw  open  the  secret  springs 
of  blessing. — Gather  the  fragments ;  or,  the  super 
abundance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  always  com 
bined  with  the  greatest  carefulness  of  its  resources. 
— How  the  Lord  of  glory  watcheth  over  His  gifts 
and  husbandeth  them :  1.  In  na'ure  (life  from  death) 
2.  in  grace  (Christ  made  poor);  3.  in  glor"  (overy 
thing  converted  into  good). — How  the  Lord  converts 
the  wilderness  from  a  dwelling-piace  of  evil  spirit! 


CHAP.  XIV.  22-33. 
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Into  a  wvll-spriiig  for  tlic  kingdom  of  heaven:  1.  In 
a  literal  tense  ;  '2.  in  a  figurative  sense. 

Stitrkc; — Qu«m0{.'  The  furtlier  Christ  appears  to 
remove  from  us,  the  more  closely  should  we  endea 
vor  to  i'(Jlo\v  Him. — Jesus  has  never  been  idle,  but 
has  always  wrought  with  His  Father,  John  v.  17  ;  2 
The—,  iii.  8. — It  is  often  unseasonable  to  listen  to  the 
dictate  of  reason,  when  we  should  rather  think  of 
the  goodness  and  the  omnipotence  of  God. — Still  it 
is  right  to  use  all  ordinary  and  prudent  means,  since 
God  always  honors  their  employment. — Hedinger  : 
Christ  can  create  bread  even  in  the  wilderness,  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  19. — It  matters  not  with  the  Lord  whether  the 
provision  be  great  or  small,  Ps.  cvii.  36. — It  is  the 
Lord  who  addeth  the  blessing.— We  should  bring  back 
to  the  Lord  the  bread  which  we  have  got  from  Ilis 
Land,  in  order  that  He  may  bless  it. — Let  us  not  think 
of  the  smallness  of  our  provision,  but  rather  of  the 
blessing  of  God. — Cramer:  Why  weepest  thou?  the 
Lord  reigneth,  Ps.  cxlv.  15. — Let  us  not  preserve 
anything  from  covetousness,  but  for  future  use. — To 
bestow  alms  on  the  needy  will  never  make  us  poorer. 
—God  can  nourish  those  who  have  many  children 
quite  as  readily  as  those  who  have  none. 

Gerlach  : — Meat  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer,  1  Tim.  iv.  5. — Hence  the  wicked  first  de 
file  and  corrupt  the  meat,  and  then,  by  the  meat, 


|  themselves. — Those  who  are  desirous  of  \\it.-icssinj 
tills  glorious   miracle   must   be  willing  to   lie  conu-nt 

!wilh  hurley  lo.tve-  ;m<l  dry  fi-ln-s. —  Seubner  :  Christ 
ni'ver  continued  Lite  meetings  w'uli  a  large  multi 
tude.  His  example  mav  t!i'jivt'n:v  lie  right  Iv  quoted 
in  refen  nee  to  protracted  convent!''!  : 

a  Christian   congregation    can  placed  on 

the  same  level  with  this  multitude,  com  p.  Acts  xx. 
7). — Jesus  as  the  Head  of  a  house. — Grace  Id-lore 
meat  enjoined  by  the  example  of  Christ. — Similarly, 
carefulness,  preservation,  order,  and  arrangement 
taught  by  His  example. — The  daily  miracle  of  the 
feeding  of  the  millions  who  people  our  earth. 

\_Prudcnttus  : — Tu,  cibus  panisijrue  nosier,  Tu  p& 
rennis  suavitas  ;  nesrit  esurire  in  ceviun,,  qul  Tuam 
sumit  dapem. —  Trench  :  Christ  proclaims  Himself 
in  this  miracle  the  true  bread  of  the  world,  that 
should  assuage  the  hunger  of  man,  the  inexhausted 
and  inexhaustible  source  of  all  lite,  in  whom  there 
should  be  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  the  spiritual 
needs  of  all  hungering  souls  in  till  ages. — D.  Brown: 
(Com.  on  Mark  vi.  35-44) :  The  Bible,  so  little  m  bulk, 
like  the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two  tishcs,  what 
thousands  upon  thousands  has  it  fed,  and  will  it  feed, 
in  every  age,  in  every  land  of  Christendom,  to  the 
world's  "end !— P.  S.J 


3.  Jesus  Walking  on  the  Sea.     CH.  XIV.  22-33. 


22  And  straightway  Jesus  [he]  constrained  his  disciples  to  get  [enter,  t/i^Sryvai]  into  a 
ship,  and  to  go  before  him  unto  [to]  the  other  side,  while  he  sent  [until  he  should  have 

23  sent]  the  multitudes  away.     And  when  he  had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  he  went  up 
into  a  mountain  apart  [/car'  iSi'av]  to  pray :  and  when  the  evening  was  come,  he  wag 

24  there  alone.     But  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  tossed  with  [vexed  by  the] 

25  waves:  for  the  wind  was  contrary.     And  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  [at  3  o'clock, 

26  A.  M.]  Jesus  went  unto  them,  walking  on   [over]  the  sea.1     And  when  the  disciples  saw 
him  walking  on  the  sea,*  they  were  troubled,  saying.  It  is  a  spirit  [spectre,  ^urraoyzu]  ; 

27  and  they  cried  out  for  fear.     But  straightway  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying,  Be  of 

28  good  cheer :  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.     And  Peter  answered  him  and  said,  Lord,  if  it  bo 

29  thou,  bid  me  come  unto  thee  on  the  water.     And  he  said,  Come.     And  when  Peter 
was  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he 3  walked  on  [over]  the  water  [em  TO.  voWa],  to  go 

30  to  Jesus.     But  when  he   saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid ;  and   beginning  to 

31  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  Lord,   save  me.     And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  caught  [took  hold  of]  him,  and  said  unto  him,  0  thou  of  little  faith,  where- 

32  fore  didst  thou  doubt?     And  when  they  were  [had]  come  [up]4  into  the  ship,  the  wind 

33  ceased.     Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Of  a  truth 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God  [0eou  vtos  elj. 

Ver.  25.—  Eir)  TT?V  $ni\a<rffav,  B.,  R.,  D..  al.,  [rod.  Sinait.],  instead  of  the  lect.  recepta:   M  TTJT  3fa\a.cr(n)s. 
:  dafiin  schi-eitend  uber  das  Meer;  Ewald:  wandelnd  uber  den  See;  Meyer:  uber  den  See  hin  wandelnd.— 


2  Ver.  26.— nere  15.,  C.,  D.,  etc.,  [Cod.  Slnait],  read  lirl  TTJS  daAa<r<rT)j ;_ the  text.  reo.  with  younger  M^3.  :   eVi  r^f 
$>d\a(TfTai>.      [The  E.   Vers.  obliterates   the  distinction  between   M  TTJJ/  (accusative  of  motion),  and  tirl  rfjr  (the  geni 
tive,  of  tho  mere  appearing  on  the  lake) ;  as  does  also  the  L:U.  Vulgato  (xuptr  mure  in  both  cases),  and  Luther  (nit/  dem 

Vtfr).    The  change  of  case  is  appropriate.     The  disciples  saw  tho  Lord  walking  on  tho  lake,  when  He  walked  veer  th« 
lako  to  meet  them.     Coinp.  the  Exeg.  Note,  and  Meyer  in  loc.—P.  9.] 

3  Ver.  29.— [Mutter  Conant:   And  coining  down  from  the  ship,  Peter  walked,  etc.,  Kara/ias  awb  rou  irAofou  i 
HfTpos,  K.  r.A.— P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  32.— [The  oldest  autl.jrities,  including  Cod.  Slnaiticus,  read  o  v  a  Qavrwy,  "when  they  had  come  up,"  for  tu« 
(H0a.vTocv  of  tho  received  text  Tlschendorf  adheres  to  the  latter,  but  Lachiuann,  Tr«gelles,  and  .Alford  adopt  the  fo» 
•ccr.-r.  S.I 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Connection. — The  same  order  as  that  of  the  nar 
rative  before  us  is  observed  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  John.  Luke  wholly  omits  the  event, 

Ver.  22.  Straightway  He  constrained  His 
disciples,  f  v6i  o>  s  T;  vdy  K  a  a  e .  —  The  miracu 
lous  feeding  had  made  the  strongest  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  people,  who  now  wished  to  make 
Christ  their  king,  i.  e.,  to  proclaim  Him  Messiah, 
John  vi.  15.  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  Jesus 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  withdrawing  Himself 
from  the  multitude,  which,  according  to  John,  follow 
ed  Him  to  the  western  shore.  The  reason  why  Jesus 
dismissed  his  disciples  was  probably  their  sympathy 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  In  proportion  as 
they  had  at  first  been  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
their  apostolic  mission,  must  have  been  their  depres 
sion  when  the  tidings  of  John's  martyrdom  arrived 
(.Mark  vi.  30,  31  ;  Luke  ix.  10).  This  sudden  revul 
sion  of  feeling  rendered  them  all  the  more  suscepti 
ble  to  impressions  such  as  those  evoked  by  the  scene 
which  they  had  just  witnessed.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
proposal  to  make  Jesus  king  was  intended  in  con 
trast  to  the  crime  of  Herod,  and  was  hence  all  the 
more  dangerous.  The  Lord  tarried  behind  in  order 
to  withdraw  Himself  the  more  easily  from  the  people 
after  lie  had  calmed  them.  Upon  a  lonely,  quiet 
mountain-top  would  He  offer  His  sacrifice  on  that  no 
table  and  glorious  day. 

To  go  before  Him. — With  Lightfoot  and  Wic- 
seler,  we  view  the  event  as  follows  : — The  disciples 
were  not  to  pass  over  directly,  but  only  to  go  before 
Him  along  the  coast,  and  to  take  Him  up  at  the  place 
appointed  (ir  p  b  <;  Br)d<rat5ai',  which  Wieseler  un 
derstands  as  referring  to  the  eastern  Bethsaida, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan).  When  Jesus  had 
dismissed  the  people  and  ascended  the  mountain,  the 
ship  was  already  a  prey  to  the  wind  and  waves,  and 
driven,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  disciples,  into  the 
middle,  of  the  sea.  (The  expression  fraaav  i£6  n*- 
rov  implies  that  the  ship  was  helpless.)  During 
three  watches,  or  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing,  the  disciples  had  vainly  endeavored  to  bring  the 
ship  back  to  the  eastern  coast,  in  order  to  meet  the 
Master  near  Bethsaida.  They  were  only  driven  far 
ther  westward ;  and  when  the  Saviour  finally  came 
into  the  ship,  they  were  already  quite  close  to  the 
western  shore.  While  thus  laboring  till  completely 
exhausted,  the  Lord  Jesus  awaited  them  on  the  east- 
era  shore.  It  was  under  these  distressing  circum 
stances  that  He  felt  impelled  to  manifest  His  miracu 
lous  power,  in  an  entirely  new  manner.  Compassion 
for  those  who  toiled  on  the  sea,  and  a  sense  of  exalt 
ation  over  the  rebellious  element  which  separated 
Him  from  His  disciples,  determined  Him  to  go  forth 
upon  the  sea.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  this  mir 
acle  is  as  full  of  meaning  and  importance  as  any  other 
of  the  many  displays  of  His  compassion  and  love. 
—According  to  the  common  view,  which  is  adopted 
even  by  Meyer,  the  Lord  had  commanded  the  disci 
ples  to  pass  over  before  Him ;  but  their  passage  was 
much  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  when  He,  walking 
on  the  sea,  overtook  them,  and  calmed  the  storm. 
Against,  this  view  we  have  to  urge  the  following  con 
siderations  :  1.  If  the  above  view  were  correct,  we 
shou.d  have  expected  that  the  disciples  would  have 
asked  the  Master  how  he  intended  to  pass  over.  No 
other  ship  than  theirs  was  in  waiting  (John  vi.) ;  nor 
Would  it  have  been  possible  to  have  contemplated 


the  long  road  by  land,  more  especially  as  the  Evan. 
gelist  speaks  of  ir  podyt  tv,  which  implies  a  shor* 
passage,  until  He  had  dismissed  the  people.  Least 
of  all  would  the  disciples  expect  that  Christ  would 
walk  over  the  sea,  else  they  could  not  afterward  have 
been  afraid  .and  regarded  Him  as  a  spectre.  2.  If  it  had 
been  intended  that  the  disciples  should  have  directly 
passed  over,  and  not  have  met  the  Lord  on  the  east 
ern  shore,  the  journey  by  which  they  so  soon  reached 
the  middle  of  the  sea  would  have  been  extremely  ra 
pid,  and  the  statement  about  contrary  winds  would 
appear  unaccountable.  3.  As  the  disciples  were  close 
by  the  western  shore  when  the  Lord  came  up  to 
them,  the  miracle  which  He  performed  would  have 
been  entirely  useless  if  they  had  hitherto  followed 
their  intended  destination.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
urge  in  favor  of  our  own  interpretation  :  1.  The  terms 
rrp^odyt  it>,  £  w  s , — implying  that  He  intended  to 
join  them  very  shortly.  The  expression  f  i  j  T  o  v  i- 
p  av  must  be  explained  as  meaning,  "  in  the  direction 
of,"  or  "  toward  the  other  side,"  or  else  "  with  a  view 
to  passing  to  the  other  side."  2.  If,  as  John  states, 
Capernaum  was  their  ultimate  destination,  the  ob 
vious  interpretation  of  ir pb  j  B-rjOiratSdv  would 
be  that  it  referred  to  the  eastern  Bethsaida,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  disciples 
were  to  sail  along  the  coast,  and  there  to  meet  the 
Lord.  3.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  indeed 
be  contrary  to  their  will  when  they  found  themselves 
in  the  evening  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  ship  had 
been  driven  out  by  a  contrary  wind,  and  all  their  ef 
forts  at  rowing  proved  insufficient  to  counteract  its 
effects.  The  ship  was  £o <r ay  <  COM*  J'oi'.  4.  Ac 
cording  to  the  account  in  John,  they  were  close  by 
the  western  shore  when  the  Saviour  joined  them,  and 
the  wind  was  still  strong.  Had  it  been  a  westerly 
wind  their  difficulties  would  by  that  time  have  been 
almost  overcome,  and  thus  help  arrived  too  late.  But 
here  the  objection  may  be  urged,  that,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  wind  was  al 
layed  when  Jesus  entered  the  ship.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  wind,  which  was  contrary  to  them 
while  they  sought  to  reach  the  eastern  shore,  would 
now  be  propitious,  when,  after  having  received  Jesus 
nto  the  ship,  they  would  steer  for  the  western  shore. 
But  a  glance  at  the  map  will  remove  this  difficulty. 
From  any  point  on  the  eastern  shore  the  disciples 
would  require  to  steer  northward  in  order  to  reach 
Julias.  A  strong  northeasterly  wind  had  driven  them 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  far  into  the  sea.  Hence 
hey  were  probably  a  good  way  beyond  Capernaum  ; 
and  if  the  wind  had  lasted,  it  would  still  have  been 
contrary  to  them  in  reference  to  reaching  that  port. 
This  also  explains  the  terror  of  Peter.  The  Lord 
came  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  while  Peter,  in 
meeting  Him,  had  to  go  against  wind  and  waves.  5. 
Lastly,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  this  mira 
cle,  it  was  evidently  called  forth  by  the  distress  of 
the  disciples,  which  at  the  same  time  was  symbolical, 
while  the  miraculous  help  afforded  them  had  both  a 
direct  and  a  symbolical  import. 

Ver.  25.  In  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night, — 
i.  e.,  between  three  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  an  earlier  period  both  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks 
divided  the  night  into  three  watches,  each  of  four 
urs.  From  the  time  of  Pornpey,  however,  they 
adopted  the  Roman  practice  of  reckoning  four  watch 
es,  each  of  three  hours,  viz..  6j/f.  utnui  vx-nuv.  aAf/rro- 
uva,  irpwi.  (Com p.  Winer  sub  Nachtu;achi .) 
Ver.  25,  26.  Over  the  sea  (vcr.  25,  fVi  r  7,  v  dd 
aav,  according  to  the  true  readirg) ;  on  the  sea 
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ver.  26,  twl  TT)  y  da\.).— The  text  thus  points  out  a 
nice,  but  very  important  distinction.  In  ver.  25,  the 
muin  point  of  the  narrative  lies  in  this,  that  Jesus 
hastened  over  f/tc  sea  to  join  the  disciples  ;  while  in 
ver.  tit;  the  disciples  mv  i-hk-Hy  struek  with  the  mirac 
ulous  sight  of  one  walking  on  the  sea.  It  is  scarc'1- 
ly  necessary  to  say  that  the  gloss  of  Paulus,  Stolz, 
and  GfrArar,  "walking  on  the  high  shore  above  the 
Bea,"  is  a  poor  evasion  of  the  difficulty.*  Any  such 
idea  is  completely  refuted  by  the  expression  TT  t  p  i  « - 
ndrijtTfv  fir  I  r  a  {/ 5  a  T  a  (ver  29),  and  by  the 
scene  between  Christ  and  Peter,  as  well  as  by  the 
impossibility  of  a  conversation  carried  on  between 
Christ  on  the  shore  and  the  disciples  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea  [especially  during  a  storm  on  the  lake].  Be 
sides,  the  terror  of  the  disciples  shows  that  the  event 
was  miraculous. 

The  miracle  itself.— It  has  been  regarded  :  1. 
As  merely  a  manifestation  of  the  sway  of  the  Sou  of 
God  over  the  elements — a  Monophysite  view  which 
has  lately  again  been  advanced  by  Meyer.f  In  re 
ply,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  narrative  implies 
not  merely  sway  over  the  elements,  but  also  omnipo 
tent  sway  over  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which 
was  not  a  docetic,  but  a  real  body.  2.  We  have  al- 
i  eady  adverted  to  the  natural  [or  rather  unnatural, 
because  grammatically  and  exegetically  impossible] 
explanation  by  Paulus  and  others,  which  is  wholly  in 
compatible  with  the  narrative.  3.  Some  have  repre 
sented  it  as  merely  a  natural  event,  which  tradition 
had  clothed  in  a  symbolical  or  mythical  form  (Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  Base,  and  partly  also  de  Wette).  4. 
Boltcn  speaks  of  swimming  (! !).  5.  Some  have  char 
acterized  it  as  a  mythical  anecdote  of  the  sea,  with 
special  reference  to"  2  Kings  ii.  14  ;  vi.  6 ;  Job  ix.  8, 
and  to  foreign  legends  (Strauss).  6.  Weisse  views  it 
allegorically ;  while,  7.  Olshausen  holds  that  our 
Lord  here  manifested  a  power  inherent  in  His  higher 
corporeity.  Meyer  denounces  this  view  as  docetic, — 
a  charge  which  Olshausen  might  have  retorted  with 
much  greater  justice;  for  manifestly,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  had  sustained  His  human 
nature  while  walking  on  the  water,  we  make  a  com 
plete  separation  between  the  two  natures  in  the  per 
son  of  Christ,  which  after  all  is  Docctism.  Olshausen 
is,  in  the  main,  right  in  remarking  that  it  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  the  transformation  of  Christ  as  the  work  of 
a  moment,  but  that  this  transformation  and  perfec 
tion  extended  over  all  His  life.  We  object  only  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  this  truth.  It  were 
more  correct  to  say,  that  while  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ,  viewed  as  a  state,  commenced  with  His  resur 
rection,  the  disposition  toward  it  was  not  only  inhe 
rent  in  His  body  from  the  first,  but  increasingly  man 
ifested  itself  ami  developed  during  the  whole  course 
of  His  life.  Hence  also  the  Lord  manifested  this 
glory  on  special  occasions,  even  before  His  final  suf 
ferings.  At  His  baptism  it  had  appeared  in  a  sign 
from  heaven.  Again,  at  the  miracle  in  Cana,  and 

*  [The  preposition  M  with  the  genitive  may  mean :  on 
the  bunk  </,  but  only  after  verbs  of  rest,  as  in  John  sxi.  1 
(e'jri  -njj  daXairffTjs  TT)»  Ti#ff-«<i5"s),  "ot  after  verbs 
of  motion,  as  wfpnra.Te'ii',  and  still  less  with  the  accusative. 

p      ^    1 

t[I  can  gee  no  monophysitism  in  Mover,  who  simply 
gavs  in  lor.  (p.  3»o):  "Die  SnelM  bleibt  ti»-  wnndfrbtirtu 
G'tfon  <iiif  <i<in  Set,  welches ....  uiit.-r  cl.-n  Getiichtdpnnkt 
tor  Cbrlitn  ala  s..hn  (lottos  Inwobnenden  Hernebaft  uber 
Jie  Klemetite.  mid  ihre  Knifn-  zu  stellen,  hiiisieht  ii-h  des 
Wie  iler  Ausru'iriini,'  aber  volliK  iuil.i-stniiiiil.iir  1st;"  i.  .-., 
Merer  admits  here  a  supernatural  miniele,  whirl,  must  be 
ierlved  from  rhrisfs  IM  wer  over  nafire  dwelling  in  Ili-i; 


whrn  miraculously  feeding  the  multitude,  it  had  shon« 
forth,  and  that  not  merely  as  inherent  in  Him,  but  a^ 
extending  to  others  and  working  wonders.  And  now, 
in  the  extremity  of  his  di-viplcs,  it  burst  forth  in  all 
its  maj'-sty;  while  soon  afterward  it  manifested  itself 
even  in  a  visible  manner  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu 
ration,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  entered,  of  His  own  free  choice,  upon  tha 
path  of  suffering  which  now  opened  before  Him,  and 
of  confirming  the  faith  of  the  disciples.  From  the 
fact  that  by  faith  Peter  could  share  in  this  matter 
we  infer  that  the  walking  on  the  sea  was  a  moment 
ary  manifestation  of  a  spiritual  power,  inherent  in  tha 
body  of  Christ,  which  had  not  as  yet  appeared.  Pe 
ter — as  indeed  our  human  nature  generally — possess 
ed  the  same  inherent  power,  which  represents  the 
germ  of  the  resurrection.  But  in  our  present  stato 
this  power  is  clogged  and  fettered  by  sinfulaess ; 
and  in  this  instance  is  only  awakened  by  the  wonder 
working  word  of  the  Lord,  while  it  again  disappears 
so  soon  as  faith  gives  place  to  doubt.  Thus  this  mir 
acle  of  Christ  is  a  miracle  on  His  own  person,  jus; 
like  the  miraculous  birth,  the  testimony  at  His  br.p- 
tism,  the  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  the  resurrec 
tion,  and  the  ascension — pointing  back  to  the  first 
two,  and  again  forward  to  these  other  events.  This 
miracle  on  Him  led  to  the  miracle  by  Him,  or  to 
the  summons  addressed  to  Peter  to  walk  with  Him 
on  the  water.  The  instances  sometimes  adduced  of 
somnambulists*  and  others  who  have  walked  on  tho 
water  can  by  no  means  explain  this  miracle,  but 
they  deserve  notice  as  mechanical  and  pathological 
manifestations  of  a  power,  showing  what  is  possible 
and  inherent  in  human  nature,  weighed  down  as  it 
still  is  by  sin,  and  concealed  by  the  contrast  be 
tween  the  first  and  the  second  life.  At  any  rate,  they 
shed  a  dim  light  over  that  world  of  higher  life  which 
the  God-Man  opened  up,  and  into  which  Peter  for  a 
short  space  entered,  through  the  operation  of  faith. 

[TRENCH,  following  Olshausen,  Neander,  UHmann, 
and  other  German  divines,  remarks  on  this  miracle 
(Notes  on  the  Miracles,  p.  28C):  "  The  miracle  is  not 
the  violation,  nor  yet  the  suspension  of  law,  but  the 
incoming  of  a  higher  law,  as  of  a  spiritual  in  the 
midst,  of  natural  laws,  and  the  momentary  asserting, 
for  that  higher  law,  of  the  predominance  which  it  wag 
intended  to  have,  and  but  for  man's  fall  it  would  al 
ways  have  had,  over  the  lower  ;  and  with  this  a  pro 
phetic  anticipation  of  the  prevalence  which  it  shall 
one  day  recover.  Exactly  thus  was  there  here  the 
sign  of  the  lordship  of  man's  will,  when  that  will  is 
in  absolute  harmony  with  God's  will,  over  external 
nature.  In  regard  of  this  very  law  of  gravity,  a  fee 
ble,  and  for  the  most  part  unconsciously  possessed, 
remnant  f  of  his  power  survives  to  man  in  the  well- 
attested  fact  that  his  body  is  lighter  when  he  \t> 
awake  than  sleeping  [as  was  observed  even  by  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  vii.  18] ;  a  fact  which  every  man  who  has 
carried  a  child  would  be  able  to  attest.  From  this 
we  conclude  that  the  human  consciousness,  as  an  in 
ner  centre,  works  as  an  opposing  force  to  the  attrac- 

a?  the  Son  of  God*,  but  the  exact  mode  of  which  cannot  U 
defined.— P.  8.] 

•  Die  S,->in-in  run  Prerorxt,  i.  77. 

t  [This  collocation  of  words,  placing  two  or  more  adiec- 
tii-i-.s.  \vlii--h  are  defined  l>y  adverbs.  bt'Jvre  the  noun,  is  R 
p::l]i:ilili-  tii-rin:ini>m,  wiiii-h  t"  the  Kudisli  ear  sounds  heavy 
Hinl  inelegant.  It  is  strariire,  that  Dr.  Trench.  wB«  wrote 
si.ch  readable  books  on  the  Kn.'lish  hm-UH-e,  and  the  study 
of  words,  and  is  otherwise  a  In-sh.  r:icv.  and  idiomatic  wri 
ter,  should  be  frequi-ntlv  so  careless  and  nonchalant  in  blr 
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tion  of  the  earth  and  the  centripetal  force  of  gravity, 
however  unable  now  to  overbear  it." — P.  S.] 

Ver.  26.  It  is  a  ghost,  or  a  spectre  [not  spirit, 
as  in  the  E.  V.],  <t>d.v^  a  IT  /j.d  [not  it  vev/^a]  I  a- 
r  i  v  . — Their  belief  in  the  apparition  of  spectres  is 
here  presupposed.  The  vivid  sketch  of  their  sudden 
terror  may  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  evidence  of  the 
faithfulness  of  the  narrative.  They  seem  to  have  re 
garded  the  apparition  as  an  indication  of  coming  evil. 
— According  to  the  narrative  of  John,  they  were  al 
ready  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  furlongs  from 
the  eastern  shore,  i.  e.,  across  about  three  fourths  of 
the  lake. 

Ver.  28.  [Alford  :  "  This  narrative  respecting  Pe 
ter  Is  peculiar  to  Matthew.  It  is  in  very  strict  accord 
ance  with  his  warm  and  confident  character,  and  has 
been  called  almost  a  '  rehearsal '  of  his  denial  after 
ward.  It  contains  one  of  the  most  pointed  and  strik 
ing  revelations  which  we  have  of  the  nature  and  an 
alogy  of  faith,  and  a  notable  example  of  the  power 
of  the  higher  spiritual  state  of  man  over  the  inferior 
laws  of  matter,  so  often  brought  forward  by  our  Lord. 
See  ch.  xvii.  20  ;  xxi.  21."— Peter's  fault  lay  in  the 
words :  "  Bid  me,"  which  betray  an  ambitious  and 
overconfident  desire  to  outdo  and  outdare  the  other 
disciples,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prelude  of  the 
boastful :  "  Although  all  shall  be  offended  at  Thee, 
yet  will  not  /."—P.  S.] 

Ver.  29.  And  He  said  :  Come !— One  of  those 
commands  of  sovereignty  which  prove  that  the  Lord 
possessed  the  full  consciousness  of  His  power.  [But 
it  is  more  probably  the  permissive  Come,  i.  e.,  "  Make 
the  experiment,  if  thou  desirest."  The  Lord  knew 
that  Peter's  courage  would  fail  him. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  30.  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boister 
ous, — i.  e.,  the  high  waves,  impelled  by  the  wind, 
rushing  against  him.  [As  long  as  Peter  looked  to 
Jesus  only,  he  rose  by  faith  over  the  elements  of  na 
ture  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  looked  away  from  Jesus  to 
the  boisterous  waves,  he  began  to  doubt,  to  despond, 
and  to  sink.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  31.  Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?  — 
A  i  ff  T  a  (  6  i  v  means  properly,  to  turn  irresolutely  in 
two  directions,  to  waver,  Matt,  xxviii.  17.  flpu-rov 
/j.(f  €'0a/5|377(ras,  uVrepoj'  5«  (5ft\ia<ras.  Euth.  Ziga- 
benus. 

Ver.  32.  And  -when  they  were  come  into 
the  ship  — Meyer  :  "  According  to  the  narrative  in 
John,  Christ  did  not  enter  the  ship,  though  the  disci 
ples  were  willing  to  receive  Him.  An  actual  though 
unimportant  discrepancy."  Olshauseu  accounts  for 
the  difficulty  by  remarking  that  the  disciples  at  first 
sought  to  avoid  what  they  regarded  as  a  spectre  ;  but 
when  they  recognized  the  Lord,  they  were  anxious  to 
receive  Him, — which  implied,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  He  actually  entered  the  ship.  Again,  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  we  read :  tf8  e\e  nape  \6  fiv  au- 
T  o  v  s .  Apparently  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
Christ  to  precede  the  disciples,  and  to  point  out  the 
direction  in  which  to  follow  Him.  This  intention  was 
afterward  modified  by  the  occurrence  with  Peter. 
Accordingly,  we  interpret  the  narrative  in  John  as 
follows  :  They  were  willing  to  receive  Him  into  the 
ship  on  the  eastern  shore  at  the  commencement  of 
their  passage,  and  now  (after  the  scene  on  the  sea, 
and  His  entering  the  ship,  which  John  passes  over) 
they  were  immediately  at  the  western  coast,  whither 
they  went.  Thus  Christ  had  passed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  sea  before  meeting  the  disciples. 

Ver.  JH  .  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  [a]  Son  of 
God. — No  t  merely  the  Messiah  in  the  ordinary  sense, 


but  with  special  reference  to  His  divine  character  ni 
revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  Meyer :  "  According 
to  Matthew,  Jesus  is  here  for  the  first  time  owned  by 
man  as  the  Son  of  God  (iii.  17 ;  iv.  3 ;  viii.  29)." 
[The  persons  here  introduced  as  o  t  ^  v  TV  TT  \  o  i  <pt 
were  probably  the  crew  of  the  ship,  the  boatmen,  tht 
mariners,  and  perhaps  some  other  passengers,  as  dis 
tinct  from  the  disciples;  comp.  vers.  15,  19,  22,  28, 
and  ol  &v9puirot,  ch.  viii.  27.  So  Jerome  :  Nautce  at- 
que  vectores.  Jerome  adds :  "  The  sailors  acknowledge 
Him  to  be  truly  the  Son  of  God  on  witnessing  one 
miracle,  the  calming  of  the  tempest :  yet  Arius  pro 
claims  Him  to  be  a  mere  creature."  But  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  omission  of  the  article  be 
fore  VMS  generalizes  the  meaning  of  the  term.  Christ 
is  more  than  a  son  of  God,  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  in 
a  unique  and  absolute  sense,  as  He  is  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  mariners,  however,  being  probably  Jews,  could 
not  understand  the  term  in  a  polytheistic  sense,  and 
meant  to  infer  from  Christ's  control  over  the  element* 
that  He  was  clothed  with  divine  power.— F  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETF.vAL. 

1.  On    the    miracle    itself,    see    the    excgetical 
notes. 

2.  Scripture  often   compares  the  people  to  the 
sea  and  ita  waves  (Ps.  xlvi. ;  Dan.  vii.  3  ;  Rev.  xiii. 
1).    Christ  had  just  assuaged  a  storm  on  land,  which 
had  almost  swept  away  the  disciples.    The  same  scene 
is  now  re-enacted   in  a  figurative  manner.     Jesus 
sways  the  waves  of  the  sea  as  He  had  calmed  those 
of  the  people,  and  as  He  shall  sway  those  of  the  na 
tions.     But  the  Apostles  are  unequal  to  the  emergen 
cy.     And  when  Peter  ventures  for  a  while  to  walk 
with  the  Lord  on  the  waves,  he  soon  sinks  in  the  storm 
and  is  only  preserved  when  Christ  brings  him  back 
into  the  ship  which  contains  the  rest  of  the  Apostlcft 
with  the  reproof :   0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt? 

3.  Along  with  a  view  of  the  exaltation  of  Chris*, 
over  all  nature,  we  here  obtain  a  glimpse  not  only  of 
the  future  glory  of  the  children  of  God,  but  also  how 
the  throes  and  struggles  of  nature  are  calmed  and 
cease  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.     The  narrative  contains 
three  miracles  combined.     The  first  prefigured  and  in 
troduced  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension.     From 
the  second  we  learn  how,  even  upon  earth,  believera 
may,  in  anticipation  of  their  future  glory,  triumph 
and  conquer  in  the  midst  of  waves  or  llames.     The 
third  afibrds  us  an  insight  how  nature  herself  shall 
be  delivered  from  her  subjection  to  vanity  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.     Lastly,  we 
have  here  a  typical  prophecy  of  the  future  dominion 
of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  over  the  sea  of  nations. 
A  British  painter,  H.  Richter,  has  given  us  the  most 
affecting  representation  of  Christ's  walking  ovei  the 
sea. 

4.  Shortly  before  this,  Christ  bad  conquered  two 
giants  which  ever  endanger  society — famine,  and  rev 
olutionary  attempts  to  establish  a  new  millennium 
By  removing  the  terrors  of  the  deep,  He  overcame  a 
third  and  equally  great  danger.     In  the  interval  H« 
had  been  on  the  mount.     From  the  mountain  cf 
prayer  did  the  great  Captain  of  humanity  conduct 
all  Hi*  wars,  and  gain  all  His  conquests.     But  Christ 
preferred  to  meet  these  three  giants,  rather  than  trust 
Himself  to  the  whims  of  that  despot  who,  after  b*iv 
ing  murdered  tH  Baptist,  showed  a  dispositioa    Q 
condescend  to  Himself. 
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5.  From  that  time  forward  commenced  the  sway 
of  the  Spirit  of  <'iirist,  by  which  He  will   ultimately 
eubdue  Uu'sc  thin-  giants  in  the  world. 

6.  It  is  true  ih;it    Peter  could  swim;  but  in  his 
terror  ho  lost  not  only  his  spiritual,  but  even  his  nat 
ural,  attainments. 

[TitKNCH  :  IVter  is  here  the  image  of  all  the  faith 
ful  of  all  ages,  in  the  seasons  of  their  weakness  and 
tieir  four.  So  long  as  they  are  strong  in  faith,  they 
are  able  to  tread  under  foot  all  the  most  turbulent 
agitations  of  an  unquiet  world ;  but  when  they  lose 
heart  and  fear,  they  begin  to  sink ;  and  were  it  not 
for  Christ's  sustaining  hand,  which  is  stretched  out 
in  answer  to  their  cry,  they  would  be  wholly  over 
whelmed  and  swallowed  up. — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PllACTICAL. 

Christ  walking  on  the  sea :  1.  He  goes  over  the 
sea  to  bring  help ;  and  hence  walks,  2.  on  the  sea, 
displaying  His  omnipotence.  —  The  three  miracles 
combined  prefiguring  the  threefold  transfiguration : 
1.  Of  tha  Lord  ;  2.  of  believers;  3.  of  nature  (Rom. 
viii.). — Why  the  Lord  constrained  Ilis  disciples  to 
quit  the  multitude  ;  or,  the  dangers  accruing  to  the 
Church  from  the  enthusiasm  of  popular  excitement. 
— Christ  had  as  frequently  to  withdraw  from  the  peo 
ple  as  to  go  and  meet  them. — The  disciples  would 
have  sent  away  the  people  when  they  were  hungry  ; 
Christ  dismisses  them  when  they  were  too  well  satis 
fied. — Jesus,  in  those  nights  of  prayer  solitary  on 
mountains,  alone  with  His  Father. — The  lonely  nights 
of  the  Saviour,  of  which  the  blessing  descends  on  the 
world  in  the  light  of  day. — The  disciples  driven  by 
the  sea  from  the  Lord  until  the  fourth  watch  :  1.  In 
the  gospel  narrative  ;  2.  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
—How  the  necessity  of  the  disciples  evokes  the  most 
glorious  power  of  the  Lord. — The  miracles  occasion 
ed  by  the  need  of  His  people. — How  the  fear  of  spirits 
increases  a  thousandfold  the  real  terrors  of  life. — The 
fear  of  spectres  :  1.  The  truth  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  it ;  2.  its  errors  and  dangers. — Sad  self-deception 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples :  to  be  afraid  of  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  as  if  He  had  been  a  spectre. — How 
the  disciples  in  the  ship  of  the  Church  still  cry  out 
from  fear,  whenever  the  Lord  comes  over  the  waves 
with  a  new  display  of  His  glory.— How  they  imagine 
that  the  Lord  Himself  is  always  obliged  to  pass  over 
in  a  vessel. — How  the  world  will  be  set  free  from  its 
fear  of  spectres:  1.  From  superstition,  by  faith;  2. 
from  apparitions,  by  miracles ;  8.  from  fear,  by 
peace ;  4.  from  crying  out,  by  giving  praise.—"  Be 
of  good  cheer:  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid." — The  reply 
of  Peter  :  "  Lord,  if  it  be  Thou," — indicating  the  ap 
pearance  of  uncertainty  in  the  midst  of  faith. — The  \ 
faith  of  Peter. — The  character  of  Peter  the  same  here 
as  at  the  time  of  Christ's  last  sufferings,  and  during 
his  later  apostolate  (Acts  ii ;  x. ;  Gal.  ii.). — The  his 
tory  of  Peter  on  the  sea,  a  prelude  to  his  fall. — "  And 
He  said  :  Come."— How  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
Lord  grants  help  only  on  condition  of  a  faith,  which, 
however,  Himself  has  called  forth.— Origin  of  doubt : 
he  looked  much  at  the  wind,  and  little  at  the  Lord. 
— How  the  Lord  rescues  His  own  from  all  depths  of 
the  sea.— Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  His  people  amid  the 
terrors  of  the  sea.— Christ  an  all-sufficient  Saviour 
both  at  sea  and  on  land. — The  Spirit  of  Christ  in  His 
rictory  over  the  resistance  of  nature. — If  our  strength 
prove  insufficient  to  bring  us  to  Christ,  Hia  strength 
18 


is  sufficient  to  bring  Him  to  us. — How  unexpectedly 
at  the  end  of  thejimn  ev  ! — They  wished  to  land  on 
the  eastern,  but  landed  on  the  western  slioiv. — The 
first  confession  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  God,  the 
fruit  of  a  night  of  unparalleled  terror. — The  most 
glorious  success  following  the  most  hopeless  toil. — 
Evening  and  morning  witnessing  the  miracles  of  the 
Lord. — How  Christ  ever  reminds  us  of  His  former 
miracles  by  working  new  wonders. — "  They  worship 
ped  Him  ; "  or,  the  homage  due  to  Christ  as  king. — 
Christ  walking  on  the  sea,  a  prelude  to  the  history 
of  His  sufferings  and  resurrection  :  1.  Christ  separat 
ed  by  the  people  from  His  disciples  ;  2.  Christ  lost  to 
view  in  the  darkness  of  night  on  the  other  shore ;  3. 
the  disciples  driven  from  Him,  and  toiling  in  deep 
sorrow  and  need;  4.  the  miraculous  reappearance 
of  Christ :  fear  and  joy. 

Star  fee: — Quesnel :  An  humble  person  will  with 
draw  from  praise  and  glory. —  Zeisius  :  The  word 
which  we  have  heard  and  learned  must  be  evidenced 
by  the  cross. —  Osiander  :  The  kingdom  of  Christ 
not  of  this  world. — Christ  withdrew  from  worldly 
honors,  while  we  seek  them ;  is  this  to  follow  after 
Him  ?— J.  Hall :  Worldly  prosperity  is  more-  danger 
ous  than  adversity. — If  Christ  was  thus  instant  in 
prayer,  how  much  more  should  we  wrestle  in  it ! — 
The  quiet  of  evening  the  time  for  prayer. — Alone 
with  God. —  Quesnel :  The  Church  like  a  ship  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea. — God  leads  His  own  people  often  in 
strange,  but  always  in  a  blessed  and  holy,  way,  Ps. 
iv.  8. — If  Jesus  be  absent,  there  is  only  misery  and 
temptation.  Nov.  Bibl.  Tub.—J.  Hall:  Man's  ex 
tremity  is  God's  opportunity. — New  wants  will  bring 
fresh  help  and  fresh  experiences. — Hedinger :  The 
heart  of  man  is  unstable, — bold  now,  and  again  fear 
ful,  Jer.  xvii.  $.—Bibl.  Wurt. :  Alas  !  how  tearful  do 
believers  often  become  in  their  dith'culties  and  sor 
row — Canstein  :  Even  believers  are  afraid  when 
Go-  omes  to  them  in  an  unusual  way. — /.  Hall  : 
The  gracious  help  of  Christ  comes  always  at  the  right 
moment. — "  It  is  1 ;  "  I  am  with  thee  in  trouble,  Ps. 
xci.  15. — The  confidence  of  Christians. — The  assur 
ance  of  Christ's  gracious  presence  the  greatest  com 
fort  of  Christians  in  their  deepest  sorrows. — Hall  : 
A  good  sheep  knows  even  the  voice  of  its  shepherd, 
John  x.  4. — Lord,  bid  me  come  unto  Thee. — The 
word  of  Christ  a  strong  bridge. — With  God  we  can 
achieve  mighty  things. — Nature  and  pjrace  side  by 
side. — However  good  our  purpose,  it  is  shaken  by 
temptation. — Blbl.  Wurt.:  Beware  of  being  too  bold. 
— Christ  docs  not  suffer  us  to  sink  in  our  weakness. 
—  Quesnel:  It  is  good  for  Christians  that  God  from 
time  to  time  allows  them  to  feel  their  weakness  and 
their  impotence. — Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. — The  Lord  sometimes  allows  His  people  to  sink, 
but  only  in  order  to  humble  them. —  Osiander  :  To 
ioubt  the  help  of  God,  must  lead  to  adversity;  there 
fore  keep  firm  hold  of  the  promise,  and  do  not  sink, 
Isa.  xliii.  12. —  Canstein  :  The  Lord  ministers  to  Hia 
ministers  more  than  they  minister  to  Him. — Zei&ius : 
Christ  the  wonder-worker,  whom  even  the  wind  and 
waves  obey. —  Quesnel:  A  consideration  of  the  mira 
cles  of  Jesus  tending  to  strengthen  our  faith. — Christ 
claiming  our  worship,  Phil.  ii.  10. 

Oerlach :  The  glorified  body  of  Christ  was,  as  it 
were,  visible  even  through  His  earthly  body ;  ch.  xvii. 
Hence  the  waves  were  like  firm  soil  under  Him ;  just 
as  Christ  passed  through  the  world  untouched  by  hu 
man  corruption  and  unmoved  by  the  passions  around 
Him. — In  his  faith  and  deep  attachment  to  Jesus, 
Peter  can  a.o  longer  bear  the  uncertainty.  As  on  other 
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occasions,  so  now,  he  precedes  the  other  disciples ; 
but  not  knowing  his  own  weakness,  he  soon  fails. — 
iireater  than  common  demands  are  made  upon  those 
who  come  prominently  forward ;  but  if  their  tempta 
tions!  are  stronger,  their  deliverances  are  also  more 
glorious. 

Heubner  : — In  the  history  of  Christ,  work  and 
prayer  always  succeeded  each  other.  Ora  et  labora. 
— His  need  of  solitude. — God  allows  sorrow  to  befall 
us  because  He  foresees  its  end. — When  He  is  absent, 
rest  is  wanling. — When  the  Helper  is  expected,  He 
is  already  present, — He  knows  the  need  of  His  peo 
ple. — The  presence  of  Jesus  drives  away  all  fear. — 
Peter  feels  his  human  impotence  only  when  he  is  on 
the  water ;  i.  e.,  when  he  has  progressed  beyond  hu 
man  experience  and  strength  into  the  domain  of 
faith,  where  the  power  of  God  alone  can  sustain  him. 


He  now  feels  that  he  has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of 
human  nature,  and  this  sense  overpowers  him  (but 
only  because  his  heart  is  divided). — Faith  can  neve? 
wholly  sink  ;  it  takes  hold  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Lord. 

[Augustine : — Amos  Deum,  ambulas  super  mare : 
sub  pedibus  tuis  est  seculi  tumor.  Arnas  seculum, 
absorbebit  te. — Chryxostom :  We  need  not  fear  the 
tempest,  but  only  the  weakness  of  our  faith.  Hence' 
Christ  does  not  calm  the  storm,  but  takes  Peter  by 
the  hand. — It  is  of  no  use  to  be  near  Christ  in  person, 
unless  we  are  near  Him  by  faith. —  Wordsworth  :  Pe 
ter  was  enabled  by  Christ  to  walk  on  the  sea ;  so  the 
risen  bodies  of  the  saints  will  be  enabled  to  fly  up 
ward  and  meet  Him  in  the  air,  1  Thess.  iv.  17. — Pe 
ter  sinks  without  Christ.  (Think  of  the  Church  ot 
Rome  in  her  errors.) — P.  S.J 


O.  CHRIST  MANIFESTS  HIMSELF  AS  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  IN  HIS  SUFFERINGS;  BEING 
REJECTED  BY  THE  SCRIBES  AND  PHARISEES  OF  JERUSALEM,  OR  THE  THEOLOGI- 
CAL  AUTHORITIES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

CHAPTER  XIV.  34-36,  XV.  1-38. 

OOKTENTS: — Secret  landing  of  the  Lord  in  Galilee,  and  His  recognition.  Accusation  of  the  deputation  from  the  synagogue 
at  Jerusalem,  that  His  disciples  transgressed  the  traditions.  Reply  of  Jesus,  and  rebuke  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  of 
Galilee.  Christ's  teaching  to  the  disciples  in  reference  to  tradition.  Jesus  journeying  Into  the  heathen  country  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  woman  of  Canaan.  Second  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude ;  or,  second  realm  in  tho 
desert,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  spiritual  authorities,  which  allowed  the  people  to  perish  from  want. 


1.  The  deputation  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  rebuke  of  Jesus  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  of  Galilee. 
teaching  to  the  disciples  in  reference  to  tradition.     CH.  XIV.  34-36,  XV.  1-20. 
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CH.  XIV.  34  And  when  they  were  gone  [had  passed]  over,1  they  came  into  the  land  of 

35  Gennesaret.     And  when  the  men  of  that  place  had  knowledge  of  him,2  they  sent  out 

36  into  all  that  country  round  about,*  and  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diseased  ;  And 
besought  him  that  they  might  only  touch  the  hem   [fringe]  4  of  his  garment  :  and  as 
many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly  whole.5 

CH.  XV.  1  Then  came  to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees  which  [who]  were  of  Jerusalem,1 

2  saying,  Why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ?  for  they  wash  not 

3  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread.    But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Why  do  ye  also 

4  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by  [because  of]  '  your  tradition  ?     For  God  com 
manded,  saying,8  Honour  thy  father  and  mother  :  and,  He  that  curseth  father  or  mother, 

5  let  him  die  the  death  [surely  die].'     But  ye  say,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  10  father 
or  his  10  mother,  It  is  a  gift  [devoted  to  God,  a  sacrifice],  by  whatsoever  thou  mightest  bo 

6  profited  by  me  ;  And  honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  lefree.n     Thus  have 
ye  made  the  commandment  [law]  1S  of  God  of  none  [no]  effect  by  [because  of]  your 

7,  8  tradition.      Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Esaias   [Isaiah]  prophesy  of  you,   saying.  This 

people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,13  and  honoureth  me  with  their  h'ps- 

9  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.     [Is.  xxix.  13.]     But  in  vain  they  do  worship  me, 

10  teaching  for  [as]  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.     And  [then]  he  called  the  mul- 

11  titude,  and  said  unto  them,  Hear,  and  understand:  Not  that  winch  goeth  into  the  mouth 
defileth  a  [the]   man   [i.  e.,  makes  him  legally  uncfean]  ;    but   that  which   cometh   out   of  the 

12  mouth,  this  detileth  a  [the]  man      Tfien  came  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  him,  Know- 

13  eit  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended,  after  they  heard  this  saying? 


But  he  an 
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swered  and  said,  Every  plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  he 

14  rooted  up.     Let,  them  alone:   thcv  he  [an*,  curt)  hlind  Icadrrs  oi'tht:  hlind.     And  if  the 

15  hlind   lead  the   briml,  hoiJi  shall   [will]    fall  into  the  ditch.     Then   answered  Peter  and 
10  said  unto  him,  Dec-laix;  unto  u.s  this  parahle.     And  Jesus  said,  Are  ye  also  yet  without 
17   understanding?     Do  not  ye  yet  [Do  ye  not]  14  understand,  that  whatsoever  enterelh  in 
'8  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out  into  the  draught?     But  those  things 

which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come  forth  from  the  heart;  and  they  defile  the  man. 

19  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  falsfl 

20  witness,  blasphemies :  These  are  the  things  which  defile  a  [the]  man :  but  to  eat  with 
unwasheu  hands  defileth  not  a  [the]  16  man. 

I  Gh.  xl  v.,  ver.  84.— [A  ia.it  (pa.  a  avr  f  j,  Ewald  and  Lange :  da  ale  hinubergeschi/t  waren ;  G.  Campbell :  haviny 
pitssed  over;  A.  Norton,  Con.int,  nn«l  the  N.  T.  of  tin-  A.  B.  U. :  passing  ortr ;  Kheims  arid  Archbishop  Kendrick  (Tkt 
Four  (,'oxjirf.i,  N.  Y..  1S49) :  hariitg  passed  the  water ;  Wiclif :  ichaiine  thei  hadden  pusxid  oner  the  see.— P.  S.l 

II  Ver.  85.--[Lange:  da  die  Lfute  . . .  Ihn  erkannten;  Norton:  ichen  they  saw  who  lie  was;  Campbell,  and  Conant : 
knowng  Mm,  4ir  lyv  6rr  tj  avrov  .—P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  85. — [Eiy  0X7;*'  rfyv  *r  *  pi  \wpov    ^Kflvriv,  into  the  whole  neighboring  country ;    Lange:   in  dit 
gun;,   Umdi-ge>«l ;  Campbell:  through  all  that  country;  Conant:  into  all  that  country  round  (omitting  only  the  about 
of  the  E.  V.— P.  S.J 

4  Ver.  36. — [KpotrireSa  correspond  to  the  n"lX"'2C  ,  which  the  Jews  were  directed  to  wear  on  the  corners  of  the  outer 
garments.  Num.  xv.  88  sq.  Campbell,  and  Kendrick  translate:  tuft;  Norton,  and  Conant:  fringe;  all  the  older  English 
versions  to  A.  1).  1611:  hem—  P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  8(5.— [Campbell,  Norton,  and  Conautdrop:  perfectly;  but  Lange  retains  it:  (vollsMndig)  geheilt,  oitffwdij- 
<ra,v,  Meyer:  sie  wurden  durchgerettet,  so  dass  sie  sofort  gesund  aus  der  Krankheit  hervorgingen. — P.  8.1 

•  Ch.  xv.,  ver.  1.— [Simpler  and  better  with  modern  translators  and  revisers:  Pluirisees  and  Scribe s  from  Jerusalem 
(dropping:  which  were),  even  in  cose  we  retain  the  article  ol  before  OTTO,  which  is  omitted  in  the  authorities  of  Lachmann 
and  Tregelles,  and  also  in  Cod.  Sinaiticus.— P.  8.] 

T  Ver.  8. — [A  jo  r^y  trapaSoirtv  V/LLWV,  or  on  account  of,  or  for  the  sake  of  (Conant),  but  not:  on  the  pretense  of 
(Norton),  nor :  by  (E.  V.  and  Campbell).  The  proposition  5 1  a  with  the  accusative  seldom,  if  ever,  denotes  instrumental 
ity;  besides  this  would  not  suit  the  connection;  for,  as  Conant  correctly  remarks,  " it  was  regard  for  tradition,  as  of 
higher  worth  and  authority,  which  led  them  to  set  aside  the  word  of  God.  and  it  is  this  with  which  they  are  here  charged  '' 
The  Vulgate  correctly  translates:  prowler  tradition  fin  restrain;  the  Poschito  (Syriac  V.)  likewise  :  on  account  of  your 
tradition;  Wiclif,  Kheims:  ./or  your  tradition;  Cranmer  :  because  of;  Tyndiile  and  Geneva  B.  falsely:  through,  far 
which  the  Bishops'  B.  and  King  James'  1$.  substituted  by.  All  the  good  German  versions  have :  urn  .  .  wilien,  or  wegen^ 
en  account  of.—V.  8.] 

8  Ver.  4. — [80  according  to  the  reading:  ivfrtt\aro  \fyurv.  But  tho  older  reading  of  manuscripts,  versions, 
and  patristic  citations,  is  flirt,  said  (without  commanded).  So  Lachin.  and  Tischend.,  while  Alford  retains  fVcTciA» 
TO  \fyvv.  Lunge  puts  geboten  und  (commanded  and)  in  smaller  typo  in  parenthesis. — P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  4— [Qavdrtf  TeAeirrctTa),  lit:  shall  end  by  death,  shall  be  executed,  the  inaccurate  LXX  rendering  of  the  in. 
tensive  Hebrew  form  niS^  MB  ,  Ex.  xxl.  17;  Lev.  xx.  9.— P.  8.] 

10  Ver.  5.— [7/w  before  father  and  mother,  need  not  be  italicized;  the  definite  article  in  Greek  (r  $  irarpl  t)  Ty 
fiTjrpi)  having  here  the  force  of  our  possessive  pronoun.— P.  S.] 

»i  Vers.  5  and  G.— [The  translation  of  this  somewhat  difficult  sentence,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  elliptical,  but 
not  necessarily  so,  depends  partly  on  tho  construction  (see  Kxear.  Notes),  partly  on  the  readii  g.  The  common  text  read*, 
ver.  6:  ov  M  ^  Tiny  try  (which  the  E.  V.  co-ordinates  with  &<"  «'* p,  as  a  second  part  of  the  protasis :  whosoever  shtiU 
say  ...  and  honor  not);  but  the  majority  of  ancient  critical  authorities  are  In  favor  of  the  future:  ov  ju^j  rin-fi<Tfit 
either  with  Kai  (so  Tischendorf  and  Alford),  or  without  xai  (a*  Lachimnn  and  Tregelles  read).  The  Cod.  Sinait.  like 
wise  omits  K  a  i ,  but  reads  T  ijU  77  ITT/,  and  inserts  after  <lxf>€A.i70j}s  the  words:  ovotv  f<rr  t  v,  which  I  have  not  seen 
in  any  other  manuscript  or  critical  npparatus  (the  rending  is:  ouSti/  eirnv  ov  w  n^vy  rnv  irpa,  abridged  for  irarepc^ 
etc.).  The  choice  lies  between  the  following  ex[)lanator\-  translations  :  (1)  But  ye  say:  "  Whotrer  saith  to  his  father  or 
mother :  '•A  gifV  [i.  e..  It  is  an  offering  consecrated  to  God,  and  therefore  not  alienable  to  other  use],  'whatsoever  thou 
mightettt  be  profited  with  from  me '  [•/.  e .,  by  which  1  might  support  thce] ;  and  honor  not  (xal  ov  n$)  TI^ITJ?,  coordinate 
with  at>  tiny,  and  second  member  of  the  protasis)  his  father  or  his  mother  ..."  (supply  the  apodottis :  he  shall  be  free, 
or  is  free,  viz.,  from  the  obligation  of  the  fifth  commandment).  And  [words  of  the  Sdvionr]  ye  hate  made  the  law  of  God 
ffno  effect,  for  the  sake  of  your  tradition.  (2)  Or,  if  wo  read  (xal)  ov  ftrj  Tiurjffft,  and  commence  here  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  we  must  translate:  But  ye  say:  -W/ioerer  saith  to  his  father  or  hi*  mother:  'It  is  a  gift  [i.  e.,  an  inalienable 
Utar-HfferinfdAam  which  thou  miyhteit  be  benefited  by  me:  "...  [supply  the  <tpoilo«ii  of  the  Pharisees  :  «.<•  same  is  nnt 
biin'nl  in  tn'iior  or  xiipport  hix  parent*,  since  by  doing  ?o  he  would  violate  his  vow,  or  alienate  what  belong  to  God] 
(Ati'h  he  [words  of  Clirist]  shail  in  no  wise  honor  his  father  or  hi«  mother.  And  thus  ye  hare  made  the  l<nc  of  tiod  <>f 
no  effect,  vie.  So  Meyer  and  Lango.  But  this  ellipsis  seems  somewhat  forced  and  unnatural.  (3)  Or,  finally,  we  may  re 
gard  tho  sec;nd  clause,  with  Grotius,  Bt-ngcl,  Winer,  and  Conant,  as  the  apodosh,  no  matter  whether  we  read:  Kai  ol 
pri  r  iMi1<r_V,  or  o  V  1*^1  "rift^fftt.  I  |>refer  the  latter  (without  KUI)  as  the  older  reading,  and  explain:  But  ye  say : 
'•  WhoiTi'r  milt'*,  vie.,  !if  (the  same)  ahull  in  no  wi*e  honor  his  father  or  his  mother."  Thus  /wire  ye,  etc.  This  c.x'tlnna* 
tion  avoids  the  !.\  [Mitlic-i.-  of  an  <,'//^/,y,-W«  a  d  requires  no  supplement  of  an  apodosis ;  it  also  rrunins  the  full  force  of 
o  i'<  ,u  77 ,  a  strong  negative  asseveration,  which  in  connection  with  the  future  expresses  earnest  dissuasion  or  positive  pro 
hibition  (as  in  Matt.  xvi.  2'2 :  o->  in)  u<rai  trot  rovrn).  If  we  retain  Kai  we  must  explain  it,  with  Winer:  "he  too." 
{.  e..  In  siT'h  a  c.i«i'  (comp.  Winer's  Grrnnmatik,  e'c  ,  J(Vt  sub  apo/u'openix.  p.  5'29.  note  :  wer  :n  sn'nen  Extent  ttpricht 
frr  bnniflit  <iu<-li  —  iit  die*rm  J-'alle— .<"'<' 11,  /.//.•-«  ni<-ht  eu  tin-fit),  ..r  render  with  Scrivener:  he  shall  m>t  then  hont,,. 
At  all  events  it  senns  to  me  most  ii:iliir;i!  to  regard  the  second  clause  as  tli.-  apod.*;*  of  the  Pharistv*.  which  t-.vpressi^ 
'.heir  derision  :i  il  ncutraliz.'S  llie  Hfili  conniiandnient  The  Saviour  thinks  it  unneeessi.rv  to  refire  them  and  .-imj.ly 
itates  the  r-s'ilt:  Tinin  i/r  /„,,•••  ii""/!'  ifn-  t.nr  ,f<;,,,/ofno  ,  f«ct— Contnt  obeervec,  that  the  ellipsis  in  the  Common  Ver- 
»ion:  he  »''<>//  li.-  free,  "  is  MI|I]'!I. •.!  fn-m  Bcza'-  Latin  Version  :  ituson*  erit,  and  is  one  of  the  many  uvidt-ncos  of  its  in- 
flu  en  co  Soften  injiii-ioM-)  on  HUngJ»O*af  revisers." — 1'.  S.J 

i"  Ver.  6.— [The  authorities  are,  divided  between  r  7)  v  i  r  r  o  \  T;  y,  the  commandment,  Tbv  vapor,  the  Into. 
(TUcbi-nd.,  Alftu-il),  and  rbv  A  uyov,  the.  ironl  (Lnehm.  and  Tregi-ll'-s. — P.  8.] 

>»  Ve.-.  8.— The  words  of  the  text,  ret.:  €-)-/'i"  /"<»  *  ^c^s  ovros  ^tf  O-TO/J.CITI  avT'2-i',  are  wanting  in  the  oldest 
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authorities  [including  Cod.  Sinatt.],  and  omitted  in  all  critical  editions  [since  Gricsbach].  Probably  an  insertion  from  tb« 
Beptuagmt.  ^_^^  o^  yft  The  bcf,t  authorities  and  editions  road  ov,  not,  for  oil™,  not  yet.  Dr.  Lange  included 
•— .  ^-a---iros  in  this  section,  and  the  E.  Yers.  thus  rendfra 


k  hwdways  the  definite  article  before 
it  ia  ver.  IS:  dejUe  th6  man.—  P.  S.I 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  34.  Into  the  land  of  Gennesaret.— As 

the  time  of  persecution  had  commenced,  they  prob 
ably  lauded  on  a  retired  part  of  the  coast.  This  ap 
pears,  1.  from  the  manner  in  which  the  place  where 
they  landed  is  described ;  2.  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  people  of  that  place  brought  sick  persons 
from  the  scattered  houses  in  the  district,  and  that, 
according  to  Mark,  Jesus  passed  through  villages 
and  towns  before  He  appeared  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  ;  while,  lastly,  this  view  is  also  supported 
by  the  analogous  account  of  the  landing,  contained 
in  ch.  xv.  39.  The  designation,  "land  of  Gennesa 
ret,"  Mark  vi.  53,  was  given  to  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake ;  from  which,  indeed,  the  latter  derived  its 
name.  According  to  Joscphus  (De  Bello  Jud.  3,  10, 
8),  the  district  extended  30  furlongs  in  length  and 
20  in  breadth,  so  that  it  must  have  comprised  only 
a  part  of  the  western  shore.  Robinson  (ii.  p.  400) 
suggests  that  it  extended  from  Khan  Minyeh  on  the 
north  to  Mejdel  on  the  south ;  in  which  case  it  would 
nearly  embrace  the  modern  district  of  el-Ghuweir,  or 
the  ""Little  Ghor."  According  to  Josephus,  the  cli 
mate  of  this  district  was  very  mild,  and  the  soil  fer 
tile. 

Yer.  35.  And  when  the  men  of  that  place 
had  knowledge  of  Him. — Meanwhile  morning  had 
dawned,  and  Jesus  was  immediately  recognized  by 
the  people. 

Yer.  36.  The  fringe  of  His  garment.— Comp. 
ix.  20.  Christ  merely  passed  through  the  district, 
and  the  haste  of  His  journey  accounts  for  the  man 
ner  in  which  the  cures  were  performed ;  the  expres 
sion  being  at  the  same  time  symbolical,  and  indicat 
ing  on  the  one  hand  the  most  passing  touch,  and  on 
the  other  the  strong  faith  of  the  people  in  that  dis 
trict.  We  might  almost  have  expected  that  tradi 
tion  would  have  laid  the  scene  of  healing  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood  in  the  country  of  Gennesaret 
instead  of  at  Paneas.  If  that  woman  lived  here 
after  she  was  restored,  we  may  perhaps  conjecture 
that  ever  afterward  special  importance  attached  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  to  this  mode  of  healing.  But 
we  must  remind  the  reader  that  Jesus  passed  through 
the  lower  district  of  the  sea-shore  when  He  perform 
ed  that  miracle. 

Ch.  xv.  1.  Then  met  Jesus,  etc.— The  follow 
ing  three  sections  (about  the  washing  of  hands,  the 
woman  of  Canaan,  and  the  second  feeding  of  the 
multitude)  are  only  related  by  Matthew  and  by  Mark 
Between  these  events  and  those  formerly  related,  wr 
must  insert  the  address  of  Jesus,  in  the  synagogue  a 
Capernaum,  concerning  the  manna  of  heaven  (John 
vi.  22-71),  as  also  the  festival  of  Easter,  which,  ac 
cording  to  John  vi.,  was  close  at  hand,  even  at  th< 
first  feeding  of  the  multitude.  From  Luke  x.  38,  w< 
would  infer  that  Jesus  had  on  that  occasion  tarriec 
in  Bethany,  while  the  disciples  went  on  to  Jerusalem 
In  the  Jewish  capital,  the  disciples  seem  to  have 
given  offence  by  their  bold  statements  and  by  the 
evangelical  liberty  of  their  conduct.  Hence  Jesu 
v»3  now  charged  with  heresy  in  Galilee,  and  was 


atched  in  the  field.  Then  followed  the  healing  of 
he  man  with  the  withered  hand,  and  of  him  who 
was  possessed  with  a  blind  and  dumb  devil,  the  last 
onflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  of  Galileo, 
ic  parables  and  probably  the  events  recorded  in 
Luke  xiii.  1-9  and  11-17.  Meantime,  the  deputa. 
on  of  Pharisees  and  scribes,  with  which  our  section 
pens,  had  arrived  from  Jerusalem  ;  having  been 
espatched  partly  on  account  of  the  offence  which 
he  disciples  had  given  in  the  holy  city,  and  partly 
n  account  of  the  report  of  the  Pharisees  of  Galilee, 
o  the  effect  that  Jesus  was  too  powerful  for  them, 
.nd  that  they  required  assistance  from  the  capital. — 
"he  arrangement  of  Matthew  follows  the  order  of 
hings  more  than  of  time.  After  having  related  how 
he  Lord  was  repelled  by  the  ruler  of  Galilee,  he  now 
•ecords  the  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  supreme 
authorities  of  the  synagogue. 

The  Pharisees  and  Scribes.— With  the  arti- 
:le.*  We  adopt  the  arrangement  of  Codcl.  B.,  D., 
Orig.,  etc.,  by  which  the  Pharisees  are  mentioned  be- 
"ore  the  scribes,  although  this  is  opposed  by  Lach- 
nann  and  Tischendorf.  The  persecution  at  Jerusa- 
em  originated  with  the  Pharisees,  the  scribes  having 
;iven  it  a  proper  legal  form  in  the  shape  of  a  deputa 
tion  from  the  synagogue.  This  is  no  doubt  indicated 
by  the  use  of  the  article,  and  not,  as  Meyer  supposes, 
'"the  scribes  who  lived  in  Jerusalem  and  had  come 
.hence."  The  deputation  represented  the  whole  body 
of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  in  Jerusalem.  There 
are  references  to  several  such  deputations  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Yer.  2.  Why  do  Thy  disciples  transgress  ? — 
Referring  to  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  above 
lluded.  The  charge  is  at  first  urged  in  a  cautious 
manner,  although  the  Master  is  made  responsible  for 
the  supposed  transgressions  of  His  disciples. — The 
tradition,  it  a  p  a  S  u  a  1 s . — A  new  and  more  danger 
ous  mode  of  attack.  Hitherto  they  had  only  charged 
Him  with  violating  the  Sabbath,  or  with  supposed 
transgressions  of  the  law  itself.  But  now  they  based 
their  accusations  upon  tradition,  as  of  acknowledged 
authority.  The  miraculous  cures  of  Jesus  and  Ilia 
teaching  might  be  urged  in  answer  to  their  charges 
of  violation  of  the  law  ;  but  the  disciples  were  appar 
ently  transgressing  the  traditions  without  any  excuse 
for  it.  The  trapdSoTi^  &-ypcupos  5i5a<r«aAia.  Hesy- 
chius.  See  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Within  the 
circle  of  His  disciples,  Jesus  had  from  the  first  de 
clared  Himself  opposed  to  traditions,  but  their  renun 
ciation  on  the  part  of  His  followers  had  only  of  late 
appeared.  This  charge  of  the  Pharisees  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract.  Meyer :  "  The  Jews  at 
tached  greater  value  to  tradition  than  even  to  the 
written  law,  appealing  in  support  of  it  to  Dent.  iv. 
14 ;  xvii.  10.  More  especially  did  they  pay  respect 
to  the  traditionary  injunction  of  washing  the  hands 
before  meals,  to  which  it  was  thought  Lev.  xv.  11 
referred.  See  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  and  Wetstein  on 
the  passage."  Jesus  did  not  reject  this  tradition, 
viewing  it  merely  as  a  custom  (which  was  also  com- 
mon  among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans).  fla 


put 


*  [Set  my  critical  not*  6,  I 
ts  the  Pharisee*  first— P.S.] 
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only  refused  to  recognize  it  as  a  binding  or  religious 
ordinance,  and  lu-nee  omitted  it  in  urgent  circum- 
KUUKV-.  The  whole  passage  may  be  regarded  as 
tin-owing  a  peculiar  light  upon  the  history  of  Phari 
saism,  with  its  "  hedge  around  the  law,"  and  upon 
ma;  of  tiie  Sanhedrin  and  of  the  Talmud. 

Of  the  elders.— Fritzsche :  The  teachers  of  the 
law.  Meyer :  Our  ancestors,  with  special  reference 
to  Ileb.  xi.  2.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
official  Trptv&uTfpoi  of  the  Sanhedrin  and  of  the 
synagogues  were  the  theocratic  authorities  which 
administered  and  sanctioned  the  traditions  of  their 
ancestor? 

Ver.  4.  Let  him  die  the  death. — In  the  original 
Hebrew :  ra^P  m'a  ,  he  shall  surely  die.  The  Sept. 
renders  it,  he  shall  end  by  death  (by  execution) : 

davarif  Tf\(ura.Tti}. 

Ver.  5.  But  ye  say. — The  change  of  the  verb 
deserves  notice.  It  is  a  gift,  Soipov,  "2^f2  ,  a  sacri 
fice  or  gift  to  the  temple.  There  are  two  significant 
omissions  in  the  phraseology  of  the  text.  1.  ttrri  or 
(irrai  is  omitted.  If  a  person  merely  pronounced  the 
word  "  Corban  "  over  any  possession  or  property,  it 
was  irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  temple.  Thus  it 
lecame  a  kind  of  interdict.  Compare  Lightfoot, 
von  Ammon  ii.  226.  Mishna,  e^~n3 ,  de  votis. 
Joseph.  Contr.  Ap.  1,  22.— 2.  "  But  ye  say,  or  make 
the  tradition,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father,  or 
his  mother,  It  is  a  gift !  that  with  which  thou  might- 
est  be  assisted  by  me,"  .  .  .  Here  Jesus  breaks  oft'  and 
allows  His  opponents  to  state  their  own  conclusion, 
which  was  as  follows  :  "  he  is  free  of  his  duty  as  a 
child."  The  Lord  seems  unwilling  to  draw,  or  at 
least  to  state,  the  sinful  conclusion  at  which  Phari- 
caism  had  arrived.  Hence  the  aposiopesis,  which 
appears  most  clearly  in  the  language  of  Mark,  is 
peculiarly  suitable.*  Perhaps  the  inference  might 
have  been  differently  expressed  by  some  of  the  Rab 
bins.  Jesus,  however,  draws  his  own  conclusion, •[• 
which  is :  He  will  surely  not  honor  his  father  or 
his  mother.  So  Meyer.  But  Grotius,  Bengel,  and 
Winer  regard  this  clause  as  being  the  words  of  the 
Pharisees  themselves,  implying  :  He  need  not  honor 
his  father,  etc.  But  this  view  is  improbable  in 
itself,  and  contrary  to  the  language  of  the  text. 
[Not  at  all.  Comp.  my  critical  note  1 1  on  vers.  5  and 
6,  p.  275.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  6.  Made  of  no  effect. — More  than  merely 
"transgressed."  Some  Rabbins  (as  Rabbi  Eliezer) 
regarded  the  duty  of  children  to  honor  their  parents 
as  higher  than  all  the  commandments.  But  the 
Jewish  authorities  insisted  that  vows,  even  if  incom 
patible  with  this  injunction,  were  binding. 

Ver.  7.  Well  (aptly,  K  a  A.  £  v)  did  Isaiah  pro 
phesy  of  you.  Is.  xxix.  13. — Not  in  the  sense  .of 
natural  inspiration  (de  Wette),  nor  of  prediction  in 
the  strictest  sense  (Meyer),  nor  merely  of  applica 
tion  (Maldonatus) ;  but  as  in  Matt.  xiii.  14  sqq.  with 
special  reference  to  Isa.  vi.  We  have  here  the  other 
aspect  of  the  hardening  to  which  the  prophet  re 
ferred,  in  the  shape  of  a  pretended  sanctity.  As  the 
statement  of  Isaiah  in  reference  to  the  hardening  of 
lus  cotemporaries  was  completely  fulfilled  in  the  co- 

•  i/rhe  <ipoidope»i»  is  clear  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
Mark  vii.  11.  after  Kopfrav,  but  ha  omits  the  second  clause 
kltogether,  viz.  the  words:  (xai)  ul>  nil  Tiii^tra.  (TIU^ITJ;), 
which  civato  the  only  difficulty  in  our  case.— P.  S.] 

f  [This  is  inconsistent  with  the  prrccdin;:  remark  that 
the  Saviour  was  ir, willing  to  draw  or  to  state  the  aouelusion 
»f  the  Pharisees.— 1'.  S.J 


temporaries  of  Jesus,  so  also  his  statement  about 
their  pa-tended  sanctity;  in  other  words,  his  \in.i! 
prophecy  alum!  his  coL-mporam's  was,  in  this  ir.-p.  it 
also,  a  typical  prophecy  of  the  times  of  Jesus. 

Vrr.  '.».  In  vain,  M  a  T  TJ  »/ . — Meyer  explains  the 
expression  as  implying  that  it  was  fruitless  (without 
moral  result)  and  groundless  (femere).  In  our  oph> 
ion,  it  expresses  the  idea  of  emptiness  or  vanity, 
which  includes  groundlessness  in  point  of  principle, 
and  fruitlessness  so  far  as  results  were  concerned. 
The  Hebrew  text  has  no  expression  corresponding  to 
this  n  tir  TJ  v  ;  but  the  Sept.  may  probably  have  trans 
lated  from  another  reading. 

Ver.  10.  Then  He  called  the  multitude.— The 
Saviour  turns  away  from  these  hypocrites,  whose 
questions  about  the  washing  of  the  hands  He  does 
not  even  condescend  to  answer,  since  out  of  tbf-ir 
own  mouths  they  were  convinced  of  making  the  com 
mandments  of  God  of  no  effect.  Christ  now  turns  to 
the  people,  and  instructs  them  in  the  difference  be 
tween  Levitical  and  real  defilement. 

Ver.  11.  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the 
mouth  defileth  5 — i.  e.,  with  reference  to  the  rela 
tion  between  Levitical  defilement  and  the  ^n  , 
or  profanut,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  The 
Lord  presents  the  Levitical  idea  of  impurity  in  a 
moral  light.  The  question  is  not — to  take  the  pres 
ent  instance — to  be  decided  by  the  physical  mouth 
(or  the  use  of  certain  meats),  but  by  the  moral 
mouth  (or  the  language).  What  is  here  said  con 
cerning  the  going  into  and  coming  out  of  the  mouth, 
applies  to  the  whole  series  of  Levitical  and  moral 
injunctions  concerning  purity.  The  statement  wna 
in  the  first  place,  indeed,  intended  as  a  justification 
of  His  disciples  on  the  charge  brought  against  them 
by  the  Pharisees.  But  the  inference  was  obvious, 
that  all  these  injunctions  required  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
higher  sense  (although  this  did  not  imply  that  tha 
Lord  denied  their  validity  as  Levitical  ordinances). 
As  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  symbol  would  be 
completely  fulfilled,  its  outward  representation  must 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Ver.  12.  After  they  heard  this  saying.— 
"  This  remark  is  commonly  referred  to  vers.  3-9. 
But  we  would  rather  apply  it,  with  Euthym.  Zigab., 
to- ver.  11."  Meyer.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  replied 
to  vers.  3-9,  while  in  answer  to  ver.  11  they  might 
bring  against  Him  the  charge  of  subverting  not  only 
tradition,  but  even  the  written  law.  Still,  their 
anger  about  His  application  to  them  of  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  must  have  increased  their  resentment  and 
offence  at  His  Acfyos.  Nor  must  we  here  omit  to  o)>- 
serve  the  moral  distinction  between  giving  offence 
to  the  Pharisees  and  to  the  least  of  the  disciples. 

Ver.  L3.  Every  plant.— Referring  to  the  teach 
ing  and  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  (Ewakl, 
Meyer,  etc.),  not  to  their  persons  (Fritzsche,  Olshai:- 
seu,  de  Wette).  At  the  same  time,  we  should  also 
bear  in  mind  what  was  said  in  Matt.  xiii.  about  the 
identification  of  individuals  with  the  doctrines  which 
they  professed. 

Ver.  14.  Into  the  ditch. — The  cistern.  Meye. 
supposes  that  the  expression  refers  to  Gehenna,  im 
plying  that  they  were  hopelessly  lost.  But,  in  out 
opinion,  it  primarily  applies  to  historical  and  na 
tional,  not  to  personal  judgments.  We  infer  this 
from  the  fact,  that  both  classes  of  the  blind  are  said 
to  fall  into  the  ditch, — those  who  feel  their  need  of 
being  guided  (or  the  people),  as  well  as  (.hose  who 
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think  they  see,  and  assume  to  be  leaders  (see  John 
ix.).  The  difference  between  them,  however,  was 
very  great ;  and  with  reference  to  the  Jewish  people, 
?omp.  Rom.  ix.-xi. 

Ver.  15.  Peter. — Acting  as  the  representative  of 
ill  the  disciples  ;  see  Mark  vii.  17. — This  parable. — 
The  whole  discourse  was  parabolical,  but  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  context,  and  not,  as  Peter  seems  to 
aavc  supposed,  a  separate  parable  in  the  more  lim- 
.tod  sense  of  the  term.  It  appears  as  if  Peter  had 
Volt  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  symbol  and 
tliu  reality.  Jesus  had  employed  the  physical  as  an 
emblem  of  the  moral  mouth,  and  in  that  particular 
Ilis  statement  might  be  regarded  as  parabolical. 
But  even  in  that  respect  the  parabolical  form  had 
not  been  strictly  carried  out. 

Yer.  17.  Do  not  ye  understand  ? — The  place 
where  the  bodily  functions  are  finally  purified,  is 
that  where  they  terminate,  6  aQtSpuv  (which,  ac 
cording  to  Suidas,  designates  both  anum  and  sel- 
lam  ;  derivatur  enim  a.irb  rav  iSpiav.  The  term 
is  evidently  related  to  a$e5por,  by  which  the  Sept. 
render  the  place  where  menstruous  women  under 
went  purification).  But  that  which  constitutes  the 
true  nature  of  man  can  only  be  cleansed  if  the  heart, 
whence  words  and  actions  issue,  is  purified.  And 
this  is  the  only  true  purity,  contrasted  with  which 
all  symbolical  purifications  are  of  no  value.  (See 
above,  the  antithesis  between  mercy  and  sacrifice.) 
A  symbol  becomes  null  and  void  if  applied  against 
the  truth  which  it  had  been  intended  to  present  to 
the  mind.  In  that  case  its  real  object  is  lost,  and  it 
docs  harm  instead  of  good.  Compare  here  Mark. 

Ver.  19.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed. — The 
Saviour  implies  that  evil  works  first  pass  through 
the  channel  of  an  evil  mouth,  thus  disclosing  the  evil 
state  of  the  heart. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  the  Gospel  history  unfolds,  the  gulf  be 
tween  the  believing  and  the  unbelieving  portion  of 
fhe  people  becomes  wider.     If  the  former  would  fain 
touch  the  hem  of  His  garment  in  order  to  be  restored, 
the  latter  excommunicate  Him,  because  His  disciples 
had  offended  against  their  traditions. 

2.  Let  us  mark  the  progressive  hostility  against 
t'le  Lord.     First  the  Pharisees  of  Judea,  then  they 
of  Galilee,  had  pronounced  against  Him  ;  while  both 
aretnow  combined  against  Him  and  His  word.     The 
expression,  "  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  from  Jerusa 
lem,"  clearly  implies  that  they  were  a  deputation 
li'om  the  synagogue,  representing  the  whole  body  of 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes. 

3.  No  doubt  the  peculiar  arrangement  adopted  by 
Matthew  was  intended  to  indicate  this  state  of  mat 
ters.     Hence  the  description  of  Christ's  conflict  with 
the  secular  authorities  is  followed  by  that  of  the 
assaults  on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes. 

4.  The  increasing  bitterness  of  His  enemies  ap 
pears  also  from   the   circumstance,  'that   they  now 
charged  Him,  in  presence  of  the  people,  with  setting 
ut  nought  popular  traditions.     They  evidently  seem 
to  have  regarded   the  conduct  of  the  disciples  as 
reflecting  the  teaching  of  their  Master.     Hence  the 
Lord  feels  called  upon  to  set  before  the  people  the 
contrast  between  self-righteous  traditionalism  and  the 
eternal  commandments  of  God.     This  He  illustrates 
in  connection  with  the  first  and  most  special  law  of 
humanity.     But  the  principle  here  laid  down  em 


braces  a  far  wider  range.  It  condemns  all  dead  tra> 
ditionalism  which  is  inconsistent  with  life,  and  indeed 
every  ecclesiastical  ordinance  which  in  spirit  or  in 
form  is  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  humanity,  with  the  institutions  of  God,  or  with 
the  demands  of  our  moral  nature. 

5.  The  mere  traditions  of  men  are  plants  which 
our  Father  in  heaven  has  not  planted.     They  have 
sprung  from  temporal  motives,  were  subservient  to 
temporal  interests,  and  became  a  temporal  curse  to 
those  who  blindly  followed  them.     Hence  also  they 
shall  at  last  meet  with  an  earthly  fate,  and  be  rooted 
up.     According  to  Heubner,  the  future  tense,  here 
used,  must  be  regarded  as  implying  that  a  certain 
thing  must  necessarily  be  done.     But  although  it  is 
quite  true  that  Christ  by  His  word  roots  up  the  prin 
ciple  of  tradition  in  His  Church,  yet  the  actual  pro 
cess  of  uprooting  will  take  place  in  the  course  of 
those  judgments  which  the  progress  of  history  shaL 
evolve.     Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  18. 

6.  The  antithesis  between  the  mouth  in  the  phys 
ical  and  in  the  moral  sense  involved  a  principle  by 
which  all  the  ordinances  concerning  meats  were  re 
moved,  in  view  of  and  as  fulfilled  by  the  law  of  the 
spirit.     This,  indeed,  was  the  main  ground  of  offence 
to  the  Pharisees.     However,  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Lord  to  annul  on  this  occasion  these  ordinan 
ces,  as  little  as  He  meant  to  enjoin  the  cessation  of 
sacrifices  when  He  quoted  the  saying  of  the  prophet, 
"  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice."     In  the  pres 
ent  instance  also,  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew  expres 
sion  would   exhibit  the  right  relationship  between 
what  was  material  and  what  immaterial  (which  had 
been  perverted  by  hypocrisy),  implying,  as  it  did, 
that  the  latter  was  of  no  importance,  and  even  con 
temptible,  when  contrasted  with  what  in  itself  was 
material.     On  the  symbolical  import  of  these  ordi 
nances  comp.  the  well  known  works  on  Old  Testa 
ment  Symbolism    [by  Ba.hr,  Kurtz,  Fairbairn],  and 
the  article  Reinigkeit  in  Winer's  Bibl.  Encycl.     The 
religious  lustrations  prescribed  in  the  law  gave  rise 
to  the  pharisaical  ordinances  concerning  the  wash 
ing  of  hands   before  meals.     In   His   teaching  the 
Lord    goes   back   upon   the  fundamental    principle 
of  all  lustrations,  laying  peculiar  stress  on  the  an 
tithesis   between  what  was  external  and  what  was 
internal,  since  the  Pharisees  were  in  danger  of  substi 
tuting  what  was  intended  as  a  symbol,  for  the  reality 
to  which  it  pointed. 

7.  The  words  of  Jesus  may  be  regarded  both  aa 
a  doctrinal  and  as  a  controversial  statement.     The 
charge  of  the  Pharisees  implied  that  He  and  His  dis 
ciples  were  a  company  of  defiled  sinners.     Our  Lord 
retorts  by  showing  that  defilement  really  attached  tc 
the  Pharisees,  not  in  any  outward  sense,  but  by  the 
wicked  thoughts  issuing  from  their  hearts.     The  doc 
trine,  that  out  of  the  heart  come  evil  thoughts,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  dogma  concerning  the  devil, 
since  Satan  can  only  tempt  man,  not  produce  sin  in 
him.     Comp.  James  i.  14. 

8.  The  moment  when  Christ  turns  from  the  rulers 
of  the  synagogue  to  address  Himself  to  the  people,  is 
both  highly  significant  in  itself  and  typical.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  fg,ct,  that  immediately  after« 
ward  He  passed  for  the  first  time  beyond  the  bound 
ary  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  not,  indeed,  directly  into  the 
coast  of  Tyre,  although  soon  afterward  into  the  terri 
tory  of  Sidon.     "  Perhaps  He  found  it  necessary  to 
impress  upon  the  disciples,  who  as  yet  could   not 
fully  receive  the  contrast  between  Pharisaism  and 
the'religion  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  curse  of  defilement 
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hung  over  the  Holy  Land."     Similarly,  Elijah,  when 
he  co  aid  no  lonjvr  find  a  habitation  in  Judca,  1 
passed  into  Phoenicia,  and  even  tarried  there  for  a 
time. 

1IOMILET1CAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  welcome  and  the  ban  which  awaited  the 
Lord  on  His  return  into  His  own  country. — The 
eocrct  landing  of  the  Lord  anon  a  public  event. — The 
et-cret  in-rival  of  Christ  a  blessed  event  for  the  poor 
ami  nevdy  who  trusted  in  Him. — How  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes  would  have  shut  up  the  way  of  the  Lord 

1.  Opposing  their  human   authority  to  His  divine 
mission ;   2.  their  vain  scholastic  questions  to  His 
heavenly  revelation  ;  3.  the  objections  of  their  tradi 
tionalism  to  His  proclamation  of  mercy ;    4.  theii 
miserable  pretensions  to  His  blessed  reality  ;  5.  their 
thoughts  of  death  to  His  way  of  life. — Sad  decay  of  the 
once  glorious  synagogue. — The  small  masters  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Master.     1.  They  call  on  Him, 
who  is  the  Judge  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  to  rebuke 
His  disciples ;  2.  to  wash  that  hand  which  restores 
life  and  health  ;  3.  to  purify  that  mouth  whose  word 
and  breath  sanctify  the  world  ;  4.  to  hallow  the  meal 
of  Him  who  id  the  bread  of  life. — The  traditionalism 
of  the  elders  in  its  antagonism  to  the  law  of  the  Eter 
nal  One :  1.  By  a  perversion  of  the  law  it  dares  to 
prefer  charges  against  Him  who  is  the  personal  law ; 

2.  by  its  traditions  it  renders  vain  even  the  eternal 
commandments  of  God  ;  3.  under  the  mask  of  sanc 
tity  it  dares  to  condemn  everlasting  righteousness 
itself. — Inseparable  connection  between  zeal  for  tra 
ditions   and   hypocrisy. — How  the   Lord   brings   to 
nought  the  plans  of  these  zealots  :  1 .  By  replying  to 
them,  (a)  throwing  light  on  their  doctrine;  (ft)  on 
their  character ;  2.  by  turning  from  them,  (a)  giving 
liberty  to  the  people  by  the  word  of  liberty  ;  (b)  giv 
ing  liberty  to  His  own  disciples  by  the  call  of  liberty : 
"  Let  them  alone." — Hypocrisy  in  its  historical  de 
velopment  :  1.  What  forms  it  assumed  at  the  time  of 
Isaiah  ;  2.  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  3.  in  our  own  days. 
—The  unprofitableness  and  the  judgments  of  hypoc 
risy  :  1.  It  ia  a  spurious  service  of  the  lips ;  2.  it  is 
a  vain  and  external  service  of  the  temple  ;  3.  it  is  the 
vaiu  service  of  the  schools  (unreal  in  the  familv,  in 
the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  state). — Let  us 
meet  the  hypocrisy  of  officialism  by  imitating  the 
example  of  the  Lord  and  turning  to  the  people. — The 
teaching  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord.     1.  The  former  exalt  what  is  sensuous  above 
that  which  is  spiritual,  the  external  (as,  for  exam- 
pi  j,  washings,  fasts,  prayers,  almsgiving,  etc.)  above 
the  internal ;  while  Jesus  sanctifies  what  is  external 
by  that  which  is  internal.     2.  The  Pharisees  convert 
the  emblem  into  the  reality,  and  thereby  destroy  it ; 
while  Jesus  merges  in  and  fulfils  the  symbol  by  the 
reality. — The  offence  of  the  Pharisees. — Objections 
to  traditionalism :  1.  It  wants  a  divine  origin.     It 
has  not  its  root  in  truth  or  in  life,  and  hence  has 
neither. divine  authority  nor  divine  efficacy.     It  will 
give  way  before  divine  institutions  (it  is  rooted  up) 
it  must  give  way  before  spiritual  civilization,  like 
heathenism,  or   like  primeval  forests. — "  Let  them 
alone"  (ver.  13),  or  justification  of  the  Reformation 
by  the  irouth  of  the  Lord. — The  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind.     1.  What  they  have  in  common:  (a)  Their 
guilt  ;    (fj)   their   ultimate   fate.     2.    Wherein   they 
differ:    the  blind  leaders  are  responsible  both  for 
themselves  and  for  those  whom  they  mislead ;  but, 
BU  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  sinful  on  the  part  of 


the  blind  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  by  blind  load 
ers. — The  fall  into  the  ditch. — "  Do  not  ye  yet  under* 
stand,  that  whatsoever  entereth  into  the  mouth," 
etc.  ? — Terrible  import  of  these  words  of  the  Lord  in 
regard  to  those  who  pass  moral  judgments  upoi 
points  connected  with  merely  outward  observance* 
— Even  the  mouth  must  be  regarded  as  sacred  to  the 
Lord,  and  what  it  partakes  becomes  a  spiritual  feast, 
but  only  from  its  connection  with,  and  dependence 
upon,  the  state  of  the  heart. — If  we  seek  purity  in 
external  things,  our  purification,  being  of  the  earth, 
will  pass  away. — That  which  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  cometh  forth  from  the  heart. — Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life, 
Prov.  iv.  23. — The  deeds  of  the  heart  manifesting 
themselves  by  the  words  of  the  mouth. — Whatever 
cleaves  to  and  defaces  an  object  contrary  to  its  pur 
pose,  defiles  it ;  hence  the  defilement  of  sin.— The 
progress  of  that  defilement  which  separates  between 
the  Lord  and  us:  1.  Evil  distinctions  (exaltation  of 
the  outward  over  the  inward) ;  2.  adulteries  (apos 
tasy  from  the  living  God) ;  3.  fornications  (with  the 
world  and  its  pomp) ;  4.  thefts  (what  is  holy  is  taken 
from  the  Lord  and  given  to  the  world) ;  5.  false  wit 
nesses  (lying  accusations  against  what  is  holy) ;  6. 
blasphemies  (see  Matt.  xii.). — What  defileth  a  man 
before  God :  1.  Wherein  defilement  consisteth ;  2. 
how  it  is  contracted. — How  eternal  purity  answered 
the  charge  of  defilement  brought  against  it  by  im. 
pure  sinners. — How  the  wondrous  beauty,  purity, 
and  delicacy  of  the  emblem  may  be  peiTerted  into 
impuri*y,  if  it  is  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  reality 
which  it  was  intended  to  foreshadow. 

Starke : — Nov.  JBibl.  Tub. :  Those  self-conceited 
hypocrites  who  boast  of  being  the  Church,  are  gen 
erally  the  worst  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  king 
dom  of  Christ.  Full  of  impurity  themselves,  thej 
represent  as  sin  what  is  not  sin,  and  spy  out  the 
liberty  of  Christians,  Gal.  ii.  4  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  5. — What  a 
shame  that  the  name  of  God  should  be  used  as  a  pre 
text  to  cover  ambition  and  covetousness  !  This  the 
false  church  has  always  done. —  Quennel :  A  desire 
for  new  inventions,  and  love  for  old  errors  and  super 
stitions,  are  the  fruitful  source  whence  the  disturban 
ces  of  the  Church  spring,  1  Tim.  i.  4-7. — Cramer  : 
This  is  the  mark  of  all  hypocrites  and  sanctimonious 
persons,  that  they  treat  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
things  indifferent,  while  they  deal  lightly  with  things 
of  which  they  should  make  a  matter  of  conscience. — 
Woe  to  children  who  would  rather  see  the  back  than 
the  face  of  their  parents,  who  would  rather  commit 
them  to  the  grave  than  support  them  ! — Quesnel:  It  ia 
sacrilegious  to  devote  to  God  what  should  have  been 
given  in  fulfilment  of  duties  to  which  the  instincts  of 
lature  and  the  law  of  God  equally  point. — Hcdinger: 
Beware  of  sanctimonious  people :  they  deceive  the 
imple,  but  are  ignorant  of  Christ. — Nothing  is  to  be 
refused  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  1  Tim.  iv. 
4. — An  unwashen  mouth. — The  heart  in  its  natural 
state  a  poisonous  fountain  of  evil  thoughts. — Every 
ulant,  etc.,  1  Cor.  iii.  12. — It  is  quite  possible  to  b« 
spiritually  blind  while  possessing  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  letter  and  even  outward  learning,  Isa.  Ivi.  10. 
— Nov.  JSibl.  Tub.  :  That  which  is  external  can 
neither  defile  nor  sanctify  what  is  within,  but  tin 
nind  and  heart  sanctify  or  defile  the  outward  deed. 
—  Gossner:  Lying  traditions  are  turned  into  truth, 
and  the  Word  of  God  and  the  truth  of  Christ  are 
condemned  as  lies  and  heresies. — God  desires  above 
ill  the  heart. — Look  to  your  plants.  What  does  no* 
>roceed  from  God.  is  not  tolerated  by  God. — Preach 
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ers  and  hearers  often  lie  in  the  same  ditch  of  igno 
rance,  \\orldliness,  and  pharisaical  self-righteousness. 

Lisc^: — It  is  characteristic  of  a  false  faith  to 
exalt  the  traditions  of  men  above  the  commandments 
of  God. —  Gerlach : — It  is  characteristic  of  sin  that  it 
cannot  remain  quiescent,  but  must  manifest  itself 
outwardly,  and  thereby  be  completed. — A  high  repu 
tation  before  men,  and  the  applause  of  our  cotempo- 
raries,  are  of  no  avail  in  the  kingdom  of  God  if  the 
new  birth  be  wanting. — That  which  is  external  re 
mains  such,  even  though  a  man  have  received  it  in 
ternally. 

Heubner  : — Genuine  and  spurious  purity. — The 
false  teachers  calling  the  heavenly  Master  to  account. 
— They  accuse  Him  of  instilling  into  His  disciples 
erroneous  and  dangerous  principles. — Let  us  not  be 
astonished  when  we  see  the  most  vain  and  heartless 
persons  arrogating  to  themselves  the  post  of  leaders 


in  religious  matters. — Custom  has  frequently  tha 
most  pernicious  authority,  and  proves  a  fetter  to  the 
truth. — Immense  difference  between  the  traditions  of 
men  and  the  commandments  of  God. — Outward  reli 
gious  claims  can  never  come  into  conflict  with  those 
of  love. — None  could  have  been  further  removed 
from  a  religion  without  love  and  righteousness  than 
Christ. — Any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  usage  which 
proves  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  love  is  an  abom 
ination  unto  Him. — The  words  of  the  prophets  always 
true. — The  human  heart  the  same  at  different  periods 
of  time. — Man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  hypocrisy. 
— How  careful  are  we  to  be  outwardly  pure,  regard 
less  of  the  state  of  matters  within  ! — To  follow  Jesus, 
we  must  be  free  from  all  human  authority. — The 
heart  of  man,  which  ought  to  be  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  naturally  the  dwelling-place  of  all  abom 
inations. 


2.   Chrisfs  Journey  into  the  Heathen  Coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  Woman  of  Canaan.     Cn.  XV. 

21-28. 

(The  Gospel  for  Reminisccre.') 

21  Then  Jesus  went  thence,1  and  departed  [withdrew,  avf^wprjo-fv]  into  the  soasts  [re- 

22  gions]  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     And,  behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same 
coasts,  and  cried  unto  him,  saying',  Have  mercy  on  me,  0  Lord,  tlwu  Son  of  David ; 

23  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil  [/caKws  Scufuwt^crai].     But  he  answered 
her  not  a  word.     And  his   ditciples  came  and  besought  him,  saying,  Send  her  away 

24  [dismiss  her]2;  for  she  crieth  after  us.     But  he  answered  and  said,  1  am  uot  sent  but 

25  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.     Then  came  she  and  worshipped  him,  saying, 

26  Lord,  help  me.     But  he  answered  and  said.  ]t  is  not  meet3  to  take  the  children's  bread, 

27  and  to  cast  it  to  [little]  dogs.     And  she  said,  Truth  [Yea,  Nat],  Lord:  yet  [for  even]4 

28  the   [little]  dogs6  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table.     Then  Jesua 
answered  and  said  unto  her,  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith:  be  it  [done,  yeviAyrw]   unto 
thee  even  6  as  thou  wilt.     And  her  daughter  was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour. 

1  Ver.  21.— [Lit.  :  went  forth  from  thence  (t£e\6wv  fKtidev)  ;  Large:  ging  aus  von  dort.—P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  23.— [Lange  translates  airoXvaov  a<ni]v  :  ftnde  sie  alt,  cither  by  granting  or  refusing  her  request;  Campbell, 

Norton,  (,'onant,  Alton! :  diftmiw  her.    So  also  Meyer  :  entluvse  sie,  \iz.,  by  granting  her  request,  which  is  implied  in  the 

answer  of  Christ,  ver.  24.— 1'.  S.] 

3  Ver.  20. — Fritzsche,  Laehmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford]  read:     c  VK    f|e<TT(,  following  D.  and  some  versions  and 

latners  [instead  of  the  text.  rec.  OVK  t<rr  i  Ku\6v,itis  not  good,  or  proper}.    A  false  interpretation.    [Meyer  derives 

thri  received  reading  from  Mark  vii.  2T,  and  prefers  OVK  e  |«  <TT  t,  en  ist  nicht  erlaubt,  it  is  not  lawful,  it  is  wrong. 

Lange  retains  the  revived  reading  and  translates  K.a.\6v:  fein.    Codd.  Alex..  Vatic.,  and  Sinait.  sustain  the  teact.rec.: 

Wt'K   flTTL   K.0.\6v  —P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  27.— [K  a i  yap   cannot  mean  yet  (Luther  :  after  doch ;  Campbell:  yet  era?),  which  denotes  opposition,  and 
would  qualify  tin-  preceding  affirmative:   Yea,  but  for  also,  nam  etiani,  or  nam  et  (Lat.  Vulgate),  c/enn  CIU<M  (Lange),  by 
wl.ich  the  v.uiuun  bupports  her  assent  to  the  Saviour's  assertion  and  turns  it  to  her  own  account.     Alford:  "The  sense  ol 
teal  ydf,  is  not  given  by  'yef  in  the  E.  V.    The  woman,  in  her  humility,  accepts  the  appellatkn  which  our  Lord  givea 
ier,  and  grounds  her  plea  upon  an  inference  from:  it.  .  .  .  Our  Lord,  in  the  use  of  the.  familiar  diminutive  [itwdfiia], 
has  expressed   not  the  unclfannens  of  the  dog.  so  much  as  his  attachment  to  atid  dependence  on  the  human  family  ; 
she  lays  hold  on  this  favorable  point,  and  makes  it  her  own,  'if  we  are  dogs,  then  may  we  lure  as  such;— be  led  -with  the 
crumbs  of  Thy  mercy.'     She  was,  as  it  were,  under  the  edge  of  the  table — close  on  the  confines  of  Israel's  feast.'1    Comp. 
also  Lange's  Exeg.  Note.— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  27.-[Lit.  here  and  in  ver.  26:  little  dogs,  K vvdpia;   Vulg.  :  catelli;  Luther  and  Lange:  Ilundlein.    Th« 
Lori  purposely  i-oftened   the  harsh  term,  and  caused  his  mercy  to  shine  through  the  Jewish  contempt  of  the  heathen. 
Comr    Vtreg.  Note«.—V.  S.] 

*  !  ir  23. — [Even  is  an  unnecessary  insertion  of  the  E.  V. — P.  S.] 

merely  accused  the  Lord  of  transgressing  the  tradi- 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  tions,  but  also  indirectly  declared  Him  denied,  or 

profane,  because  in  the  circle  of  His  discipk-s  He 

Ver.  21.  The  journey  of  Jesus  through  the  had  omitted  the  washing  of  hands.  To  this  charge 
regions  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.— The  representatives  Jesus  had  replied,  by  convincing  them  of  their  own 
u?  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  at  Jerusalem  had  net  moral  defilement,  contracted  by  their  words  and 
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thoughts.  The  interview  had  ended  in  their  taking 
offence,  which,  of  course,  implied  that  Jesus  was  now 
to  be  formally  accused  of  heresy.  Accordingly,  as 
previously  in  Jr.'iea,  .so  now  in  Galilee,  He  could  no 
longer  show  Himself  openly  without  being  exposed  to 
their  murderous  plans.  But  His  decease  was  to  be 
accomplished  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  He  withdrew 
from  Galilee  (a  if  e  x  <•>  P  "n  <r  t  v).  It  was  as  if  He  were 
driven  into  the  boundary  lands  of  heathenism  by  His 
horror  of  Jewish  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  by  way  of 
precaution  against  their  designs.  In  the  first  place 
He  passed  northwest  through  the  mountains  of  Up 
per  Galilee,  and  into  the  border  land  of  Phoenicia. 
Hence  He  literally  went  e » y  T  a  M  « f"?» an^  not  mere 
ly  in  that  direction  (Grotius,  Bengel).  But,  accord 
ing  to  ver.  22,  He  only  touched  the  heathen  bound 
ary  line  (Kuinoel,  Vatablus,  Meyer).  From  Mark  vii. 
24  we  infer  that  He  had  wished  to  continue  there  for 
eome  time  in  retirement,  probably  to  prepare  for  fur 
ther  public  movements.  Thus  He  had,  so  to  speak, 
been  again  driven  to  the  very  limits  of  human  society, 
just  as  at  His  birth,  on  entering  upon  His  office,  and 
again  at  last  on  Golgotha.  The  Jewish  world  was 
closed  against  Him ;  nor  had  the  hour  yet  come  when 
the  heathen  world  would  be  open  to  His  word,  the 
wall  of  separation  not  having  yet  been  broken  down 
by  His  death.  For  a  season,  Jesus  seems  hemmed 
np  in  the  narrow  border  land  between  Canaan  and 
Phoenicia,  there  to  meditate  in  deep  solitude  upon 
His  further  movements.  But  He  could  not  remain 
unknown.  The  healing  of  the  Syrophenician  woman's 
daughter,  who  had  discovered  His  presence  in  those 
parts,  spread  His  fame.  He  now  travelled  northward 
through  the  territory  of  Sidon  (Laehmann  and  Tis- 
chendorf  read  Sia  2<8<i»/os  in  Mark  vii.  31,  after  B., 
D.,  L.),  and  came  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
Thence  He  passed  (Mark  vii.  31)  through  the  bound 
ary  land  of  Decapolis  (i.  e.,  the  northern  districts  of 
the  Decapolis,  which  according  to  Pliny  included 
Damascus ;  according  to  Lightfoot,  only  Cesarea 
Philippi).  Thus  the  Lord  again  arrived  at  the  east 
ern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  "  As  Jesus  passed 
through  the  territory  of  Sidon  from  north  to  south, 
to  return  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  through  the  boundary 
districts  of  the  Decapolis,  He  must  have  described  u 
semicircle,  passing  through  the  mountain  solitudes 
and  valleys  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba 
non,  and  close  by  the  snow-capped  top  of  Herrnon. 
Under  a  deep  sense  of  having  been  driven  from  His 
own  country,  He  travelled  through  the  solitudes  of 
that  district,  His  mind  already  engaged  with  the  de 
cease  which  He  was  to  accomplish."  (Leben  Jcsu,  ii. 
2,  870.) 

Ver.  22.  And,  behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan. 
• — X  a  v  a.  v  a.  i  o  ,  a  Phoenician.  "  During  the  earliest 
times  of  Jewish  history,  several  tribes  of  Canaanitcs, 
h:s:S  ,  who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
t.ne,  'had  retired  northward  before  the  Israelites. 
From  these  the  Phoenicians  -were  descended.  See 
Reland,  Palcstina,  pp.  7,  50;  Winer,  Real  -  Wortcr- 
^•ch.  ;  Lightfoot,  in  loc."  Meyer.  Further  particu 
lars  are  given  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark. — Came  out. 
—  From  the  territory  beyond  to  the  place  where 
Vhrist  was.— (Thou)  Son  of  David.— The  Messian- 
c  hopes  of  the  Jews  were  well  known.  Besides,  we 
Conclude  that  the  woman  had  somehow  been  informed 
that  the  Son  of  David,  or  the  Messiah,  was  at  hand. 
She  believed,  although  from  ver.  26  it  appears  that 
she  was  not  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  and  the  genuine 
ness  and  spirituality  of  her  faith  required  to  be  tried. 
—Have  mercy  on  me. — Beugel:  Suam  fecerat  pa 


muter  mueriam  fil.ia>.  Of  course,  the  heathen! 
would  share  the  Jewish  belief  in  demoniacal  posses 
sions. 

Ver.  23.  Dismiss  her.— Or,  "  have  done  will 
her,"  as  we  might  render  the  sense  ofair6\vffof 
avr-f)  v — leaving  it  indefinite  whether  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  fulfilling  or  by  refusing  her  request. 
The  former,  however,  is  more  likely ;  for  the  answer 
of  Jesus  shows  that  the  disciples  had  interceded  on 
behalf  of  the  woman.  [Alford :  "  The  word  aito- 
Kvauv  does  not  necessarily  im ply  granting  her  request, 
nor  the  contrary ;  but  simply,  dismiss  her,  leaving 
the  method  to  our  Lord  Himself."  But  Jesus,  who 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  disciples,  interprets 
their  request  as  an  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  poor 
woman  (ver.  24),  which  agrees  better,  also,  with  their 
natural  sympathy  and  charity. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  24.  I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel. — The  question  has  been 
urged,  whether  this  statement  implied  a  positive 
or  a  hypothetical  refusal  of  the  woman's  petition. 
Ilase,  de  Wette,  Stier,  Ewald,  and  Meyer,  hold .  that 
it  was  intended  as  a  real  refusal,  which  afterward, 
however,  was  overcome  by  the  firm  trustfulness  of 
the  woman.  But  what  meaning  do  these  commenta 
tors  attach  to  the  term  overcome  ?  Jesus  could  only 
be  overcome  as  God  Himself  is  overcome.  In  other 
words,  for  the  sake  of  magnifying  the  office  of  faith, 
He  allows  the  trial  of  our  faith  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  have  been 
His  sole  aim  to  try  the  faith  of  the  woman  (Chrysos- 
torn  and  others).  If  this  were  the  case,  the  reply  of 
Christ  would  still  remain  unexplained.  In  our  view, 
the  faith  of  the  woman  was  tried  in  order  to  show 
that  she  really  was  a  spiritual  daughter  of  Abraham ; 
in  which  case  she  would  in  truth  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Possibly  she 
might  have  attached  only  heathen  ideas  to  the  ex 
pression,  Son  of  David,  when  her  faith  would  merely 
have  been  superstition.  This  would  become  mani 
fest,  if,  on  trial,  the  spiritual  elements  were  found  to 
be  wanting,  viz.,  perseverance,  humility^  reflection,  and 
confidence.  In  these  respects  the  faith  of  the  woman 
was  now  to  be  tried  and  proved.  Such  a  test  would 
show  to  the  disciples  that  she  really  was  a  spiritual 
daughter  of  Israel.  For,  while  showing  mercy  to 
those  who  were  susceptible  among  the  heathen,  the 
Lord  would  not  give  offence  to  His  own  people  in 
Israel.  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  disci 
ples  themselves  to  receive  the  woman  into  their  fel 
lowship.  The  same  principle  also  regulated  the  pro 
gress  of  the  Church  subsequent  to  the  feast  of  Pente 
cost.  It  is  a  summary  solution  of  the  question  to 
say,  that  before  Pentecost  only  Jews  had  been  re 
ceived,  and  afterward  heathens  also.  If  the  hea 
thens  who  were  now  received  wanted  outward  cir 
cumcision,  they  had  undergone  the  circumcision  of 
the  heart  (Rom.  ii.).  Only  as  belonging  to  the  spir 
itual  Israel  could  they  share  in  the  salvation  of  Isra 
el;  and  the  believing  Jews  themselves  were  con 
strained  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  part  with 
them  (Acts  x.  xi.),  having  previously  been  taught 
that  they  themselves  were  the  true  Israel,  only  under 
the  same  conditions  of  faith  and  circumcision  of  '.he 
heart.  Thus  the  narrative  of  the  text  prefigures  the 
future  enlargement  of  the  Church,  and  the  reception 
of  the  heathen  into  it.  And  this  at  the  right  mo 
ment — when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conduct  of  Israel 
had  driven  the  Lord  into  the  border  land  of  heathen 
ism  ;  .while,  on  the  other,  the  anticipation  of  the  in 
gathering  of  the  heathen  would  elevate  Him  abort 
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the  sorrow  which  weighed  upon  Him.  But  such  in 
dividual  instances  of  mercy  shown  to  the  heathen  be 
fore  the  death  of  Christ,  differ  from  the  general  call 
addressed  to  them  after  His  decease,  in  that,  in  the 
former  case,  those  who  obtained  mercy  had  become, 
BO  to  speak,  believing  Israelites — owning  the  privi 
leges  of  the  chosen  race  and  the  validity  of  their  law 
— while  by  the  death  of  Christ  the  law  itself  was  ful 
fill  jd,  and  therefore  abolished,  so  far  as  its  outward 
foira  was  concerned. 

Ver.  26.  It  is  not  meet,  or  proper. — The  read- 
Ing  it  is  not  lawful,  is  evidently  a  gloss  or  interpre 
tation.  Such  a  reply  would  have  removed  all  doubt, 
and  cut  off  every  hope ;  while  the  expression  actual 
ly  used  allows  the  law  of  the  spirit  to  shine  through 
that  of  the  letter.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as 
if  Jesus  Himself  designated  this  order  of  things  "  ex 
publico  Jud(£orum  affectu  "  (Erasmus).  But  a  closer 
examination  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case.  For, 
while  the  Jews  were  wont  to  designate  the  heathen 
as  dogs  (Lightfoot,  Suicer,  Wetstein,  Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes  Judcnthum,  713),  they  are  in  the  text  only 
called  Kwdpia,  not  KtWs ;  implying  that  they 
were  not  like  the  great  wild  dogs  which  in  the  East 
infested  towns  and  villages,  but  that  they  might  be 
compared  to  small  dogs  attached  to  households  (in 
Luke  xvi.  21,  however,  the  word  Kvvft  is  used).  This 
apparently  slight  distinction  forms  the  basis  of  the 
woman's  reply.  Besides,  the  antithesis — "to  take 
the  bread  from  the  children  and  to  give  it  to  little 
dogs" — would  serve  to  show  the  humane  motive 
prompting  the  seemingly  inhumane  conduct  —  the 
Christian  spirit  under  the  Jewish  guise,  and  to  con 
vince  the  woman  that  the  question  was  not  to  be  de 
cided  by  any  ordinance  of  traditionalism,  but  by  the 
law  of  the  spirit. 

Ver.  27.  Yea,  Lord.— The  word  v  a  i  by  way  of 
admission,  not  of  contradiction ;  but  not  exclusively, 
or  even  primarily,  referring  to  the  designation  "  little 
dogs."  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  miss 
the  meaning  of  Christ,  although  He  had,  no  doubt, 
also  intended  to  set  before  her  mind  the  defilement 
clinging  to  her  as  a  heathen.  She  acquiesces  in  the 
truffi  of  the  whole  statement,  humbly  submitting  to 
the  judgment  implied  in  the  figure  employed — that 
ehe  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  covenant-dispensa 
tion.  But  adopting  this  very  figure  (not  with  dAAoi, 
as  Chrysostom,  Luther,  [and  our  authorized  version] 
have  it,  but  with  «a\  y  d  p),  she  converts  it  into  an 
argument.  Yea,  Lord — she  says — it  is  even  so  :  it 
is  not  meet  to  give  the  children's  bread  to  the  little 
dogs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  little  dogs  are  sus 
tained  by  what  is  left  over  from  the  superabundance 
on  their  master's  table.  De  Wette  interprets  :  "  For 
dogs  must  be  content  with  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  their  master's  table."  The  meaning  of  her  re 
ply  seems  to  be :  Even  so,  Lord ;  for  it  is  not  cus 
tomary  for  the  children  to  surfer  want  in  order  that 
the  little  dogs  may  be  fed,  but  rather  that  the  latter 
are  sustained  by  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  ta 
ble.*  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  reply  is  most  becom 
ing,  indicating:  1.  Humility,  or  submission  to  a 

*  [So  n.lso  "Wordsworth  :  "Fen,  Lord,  Then  sayest  true,  it 
IB  not  risht  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  give  it  to  the 
dogs :  for  the  dogs  eat  of  the  orvmbt  that  full  from  their 
master's  table.  Let  ms  therefore  have  not  bread,  but  only 
trunitm;  UIK!  do  not  give  me  even  them,  but  let  me  pick 
np  what  fall*  from  the  table.  A  beautiful  iuiasre  of  the  hu 
mility  of'  the  faithful  Gentiles,  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
the  least  fragments  of  the  gospel  which  dropped  from  the 
table  of  the  .lews  who  despised  it"  Comp.  Alford's  expla 
nation  quoted  above.— P.  S.] 


figure  which  apparently  involved  shame  and,  as  mv 
derstood  by  the  Jews,  reproach.  2.  Perseverance^ 
transforming  a  seeming  refusal  into  an  implied  pro 
mise  of  help.  3.  Spirituality,  recognizing  under  the 
repulsive  garb  of  the  figure,  the  mind  of  Christ,  whose 
love  and  benevolence  she  realized  even  through  the 
unpromising  medium.  Evidently  she  beheld  the 
rich  fulness  of  Christ  and  of  His  kingdom.  4.  Con 
fidence,  that  the  goodness  and  grace  of  the  Lord 
were  unlimited  and  illimitable. 

Ver.  28.  O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith.— Thu 
showing  that,  in  the  one  main  point,  she  was  one  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

From  that  very  hour.— See  ch.  ix.  22  ;  Jchn 
iv.  53.  An  instance  of  healing  at  a  distance,  as  /a 
ch.  viii.  13 ;  John  iv.  The  intermediate  link  in  tl  "I 
case  was  the  heart  of  the  mother,  so  closely  knit  t  "> 
that  of  her  daughter  ;  as  in  the  other  two  instance  i 
it  had  been  the  paternal  affection  of  the  royal  ofl  • 
cer,  and  the  deep  faith  of  the  centurion  at  Cape* 
naum. 


DOCTBINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Christ  banished  as  impure  from  the  HoJy  Land, 
and  passing  through  heathen  countries.     Historica 
parallels :  Elijah,  Paul. 

2.  The  conduct  of  Christ  in  this  case  was  occa 
sioned  by  His  twofold  desire  of  influencing  His  dis 
ciples,  as  well  as  trying  the  faith  of  the  woman. 
When  her  deep  trustfulness  became  apparent,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  have  evoked  in  the  disciples  tho 
conviction  that  she  was  a  genuine  daughter  of  Abra 
ham.     It  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  intention  of 
the  Saviour  to  form  a  new  communion  of  believing 
heathens  by  sweeping  away  the  old  communion  of 
believing  Israelites.     Thus  the  event  here  recorded 
was  not  an  exception  to  His  ordinary  dealings,  but 
rather  a  symbolical  directory  which  afterward  guided 
the  conduct  of  the  Apostles  ;  comp.  Acts  x.  xi.,  and 
the  journeys  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  with  which  each 
of  his  missionary  expeditions  terminated. 

3.  When    modifying    the   Jewish   prejudice    to 
the  effect  of  treating  as  little  dogs,  who  are  included 
in  the  economy  of  mercy,  those  whom  the  Jews  would 
have  excluded  from  it  as  mere  dogs,  our  Lord  ex 
presses   the    theocratic   contrast   between   Judaism 
and  heathenism  in   such  a  manner    as    to    enable 
the  woman  to  urge  it  in  support  of  her  plea.     As  or 
dained  by  God,  this  contrast  implied  that  salvation 
was  to  be  communicated  to  the  heathen  through  the 
spiritual  training  and  preparation  enjoyed  by  Israel. 
But  this  arrangement  had  been  perverted  by  Jewish 
prejudice,  and  the  heathen  were  represented  as  im 
pure  dogs  who  had  no  part  in  the  divine  economy, 
and  were  excluded  from  the  hope  of  salvation.   Christ 
rectified  this  error  by  transforming  the  term  of  re 
proach  employed  by  prejudice  into  a  parable.     It  ia 
not  meet  to  take  the  bread  from  the  children  of  the 
house,  and  to  give  it  in  the  first  place  to  the  little 
dogs.     Not  that  He  implied  that  the  house  was  pooi; 
but  that  the  tune  for  the  little  dogs  had  not  yet  ar 
rived.     And  such,  indeed,  was  the  general  rule.    But 
in  her  spiritual  wisdom  the  woman  took  up  the  other 
aspect  of  the  figure.     The  house  and  the  table — she 
urged  —  are  both  full,  and  even   during   the  meal 
crumbs  fall  to  the  ground.     These  may  surely  be 
eaten  by  the  little  dogs.     Thus,  while  acknowledging 
the  arrangements  of  the  Old  Testament  economy 
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ehe  exalted  the  fulness  of  Christ,  which  far  exceeds 
all  limitations. 

4.  On  the  miraculous  cures  at  a  distance,  comp. 
my  Lebcn  Jesu,  ii.  1,  275.  These  mysterious  com- 
inunings  of  mind  form,  so  to  speak,  the  basis  for 
gracious  blessings  granted  in  answer  to  intercessory 
prayer. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  journey  of  Jesus  through  heathen  territory 
an  implied  injunction  of  missionary  labor. — As  Juda 
ism  gradually  closed,  the  heathen  world  commenced 
to  open  to  the  gospel. — The  new  place  of  retreat  of 
the  Lord. — The  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  Lord  on  this 
journey. — How  the  worldly-mindedness  of  His  pro 
fessing  people  always  drove  Him  anew  into  the  wil 
derness  :  1.  In  His  infancy;  2.  after  His  baptism; 
8.  in  the  midst  of  His  activity;  4.  before  His  last  suf 
ferings  ;  5.  at  His  ascension. — Elijah  and  the  widow 
of  Sarepta  (1  Kings  xvii.  9) ;  Jesus  and  the  woman 
of  Canaan. — The  woman  of  Canaan ;  or,  successful 
prayer:  1.  So  earnest;  2.  so  believing;  3.  so  humble; 
4.  so  wise ;  5.  so  instant  and  persevering ;  and  hence, 
6.  with  such  glorious  results. — Boldness  of  this  peti 
tioner  :  1.  She  cried  after  Him ;  2.  she  fell  down 
before  Hun. — Greatness  of  the  trial  to  which  the 
Lord  subjected  her  faith  :  1.  Her  difficulties  :  (a)  He 
answered  her  not  a  word ;  (b)  He  appeared  to  refuse 
her  request, — "  I  am  not  sent,"  etc. ;  (c)  He  gave  her 
a  seemingly  harsh  reply :  "  It  is  not  meet,"  etc.  2. 
Yet  there  was  hope  for  her :  (a)  He  gave  not  a  pos 
itive  refusal,  or  did  not  turn  from  her ;  (b)  He  spoke 
of  the  lost  sheep,  or  reasoned  with  her ;  (c)  lie  only 
said  that  the  little  dogs  were  not  to  be  fed  if  it  de 
prived  the  children  of  their  bread,  or  He  put  a  plea 
into  her  mouth. — How  it  must  clearly  appear  that 
ours  is  genuine  faith,  and  not  superstition,  if  we  are 
to  have  part  in  the  salvation  of  Israel. — How  even 
the  heathen  may,  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  belong  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. — How  the  Lord 
trains  His  disciples  to  be  apostles  to  the  heathen. — 
Shortcomings  in  the  intercession  of  the  disciples  :  1. 
Their  motive  was  good  (the  woman  required  help, 
and  the  Lord  was  able  to  grant  it) ;  2.  their  argu 
ments  were  insufficient  (they  were  molested  by  her 
cries) ;  3.  bat  even  these  insufficient  arguments  indi 
cated  the  presence  of  love  and  compassion  (the  cry 
of  a  heathen  went  to  their  heart,  and  they  forgot 
their  Jewish  prejudices). — It  is  impossible  to  con 
tinue  cherishing  fanaticism  if  we  but  rightly  under 
stand  the  cry  of  the  human  heart  for  help. — Why 
the  Lord  would  have  the  disciples  receive  the  woman 
into  their  communion. — Let  us  not  go  forth  to  the 
heathen  attempting  to  win  souls  for  a  particular  sect 
at  home. — Exclamation  of  astonishment  about  the 
faith  of  this  poor  heathen.  —  Glorious  declaration. 
"  Be  it  done  to  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." — The  great 
ness  of  her  faith  consisted  in  great  humility,  great 
trustfulness,  and  great  ardor,  notwithstanding  a  very 
small  measure  of  knowledge. — Maternal  love  and 
faith  here  combined. — Thus  the  Lord  showed  Him 
self  victorious  over  the  devils  even  among  the  hea 
then. — Intercession  as  opening  up  the  heathen  world 
to  Christ. — How  the  longing  of  the  world  and  the 
Tompassion  of  the  Church  meet  and  combine  at  the 
footstool  of  Jesus. 

Starke  : — Canatein:  God  withdraws  His  gracious 
presence  from  those  who  are  weary  of  it,  and  who 
despise  His  word  and  benefits  :  Acts  xiii.  46 ;  Hosea 
?.  15. — If  we  listen  to  the  doctrine  of  men,  we  shall 


lose  sight  of  Christ,  Gal.  v.  4.— Zetmus  :  It  is  th« 
gracious  will  of  God  that  even  the  heathen  should  b« 
gathered  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Isa.  xlii.  6  ;  xlix 
ti. — l!>'<Iiii<jrr  :  God  frequently  exercises  His  people 
by  manifold  trials  ;  He  even  appears  to  be  cruel  in  de 
laying  His  aid,  hi  order  to  draw  out  their  prayers 
and  to  prove  their  faith. — Canstcin:  Even  the  tyran 
ny  of  Satan  must  be  subservient  to  the  glory  of  tho 
divine  name. — Lo,  how  the  cross  drives  people  into 
the  arms  of  our  blessed  Saviour ! — 0  thou  precioua 
cross,  how  very  needful  and  useful  thou  art ! — Pros 
perity  leads  from  Christ,  but  adversity  brings  to 
Him. — Parents  should  feel  the  misery  of  their  chil 
dren  as  deeply  as  their  own ;  but  the  greatest  of  all 
afflictions  is,  if  they  are  under  the  dominion  of  Satan, 
and  do  his  works. — Parents  should  be  concerned  for 
the  physical,  and  still  more  for  the  spiritual,  well- 
being  of  their  children. —  Canstein:  God  is  faithful, 
who  adapts  the  measure  of  our  temptations  to  that 
of  the  grace  given  us,  1  Cor.  x.  13. — It  is  sinful  to 
spend  upon  dogs  or  other  animals  that  by  which  wa 
ought  to  relieve  men,  who  are  the  children  of  God. 
— We  should  not  withhold  even  from  animals  their 
necessary  sustenance. —  Osiander  :  It  is  a  grievoua 
temptation  to  think  that  you  are  not  one  of  Christ's 
sheep ;  still,  continue  to  cleave  implicitly  to  Christ, 
and  you  will  overcome  — Quesmel :  A  genuine  peni 
tent  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  way  in  which  God 
deals  with  him. — Faith  will  only  increase,  not  de 
crease  under  trials,  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7. — The  Lord  is  near 
to  all  that  call  on  Him,  Ps.  cxlv.  18. — Intercession, 
James  v.  14,  15. — If  we  desire  to  receive  from  God 
what  we  ask,  we  must  be  content  first  to  bear  what 
God  may  be  pleased  to  send,  even  though  it  were 
the  greatest  trial. — The  prayers  and  the  faith  of 
parents  bring  down  the  richest  blessing  upon  their 
children. 

Gossner  : —  The  Canaanites,  once  so  corrupted 
that  they  had  to  be  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land, 
lest  the  Jews  might  be  ruined  by  their  contact,  were 
now  in  fact  better  than  the  Jews,  and  this  woman 
left  her  home  to  meet  Jesus.*— If  we  would  show 
mercy,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty,  but  proceed  cau 
tiously. 

Gerlach  : — The  woman  of  Canaan  had  heard  lit 
tle  of  Christ ;  but  her  faith  shows  how  even  small 
knowledge  may  produce  great  effects,  if  received  into 
a  humble  and  broken  heart. — Analogous  passages  of 
Scripture:  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge,  Luke 
xviii.  3  ;  the  wrestling  of  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxii.  24  ;  the 
distress  of  Moses,  Ex.  iv.  24 ;  the  cry  of  Jesus,  Matt. 
xxvii.  46  (Ps.  xxii.).— It  is  remarkable  how,  in  a  cer 
tain  sense,  this  woman  rectified  the  words  of  Jesus  ; 
but  this  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. — The 
law,  which  accuses  and  condemns  man,  is  removed 
by  the  grace  which  faith  appropriates. 

Heubner :  —  Expelled  from  His  own  country, 
Christ  atill  remained  faithful  to  it. — He  often  delay- 
eth  His  answer,  lest  we  should  grow  weary  of  calling 
upon  Him,  and  that  although  the  promise  remaineth 
true,  Isa.  Ixv.  24,  "Before  they  call,  I  will  answer; 
and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will  hear." — Let 
us  not  be  tempted  to  treat  the  entreaties  of  any  on 
as  troublesome.  Jte*  sacra  miser.  —  Chrtisostom 
Jesus  fulfilled  even  the  law  which  prohibited  th 
Jews  from  having  communion  with  the  Canaanitea 
(Deut.  vii. ;  although  it  only  applied  to  their  idola 
trous  customs,  comp.  the  life  of  Elijah),  in  ordel 

*[This  thought  is  borrowed  from  St   Chrysostom.- 
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that  He  might  be  able  to  say,  TT7u'c7t  of  you  con- 
v'mceth  me  of  sin?  John  viii.  46. — A  Christian 
combines  love  to  his  own  country  with  affectionate 
interest  in  the  world  generally. — Import  of  the  word 
" nevertheless"  to  which  the  Christian  cleaves  in 
pleading  with  God,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  23-2G. — Truth,  Lord  ; 
yet.* — The  whole  system  of  faith  contained  in  these 
thre'j  words. — In  one  sense  I  have  no  claim  upon 
TKeti,  yet  in  another  I  have. — Faith  will  stand  the 
most  searching  and  painful  trial,  and  at  last  obtain 
the  victory.—"  Truth,  Lord  "  (humility) ;  yet  (faith). 
— Bcngd :  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  hea 
thens. — We  should  be  glad  to  receive  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  the  table,  instead  of  attempting  to 
jump  upon  it,  and  even  to  upset  it — Chrysostom  : 
"  Great  is  thy  faith : "  thou  hast  not  seen  a  single 
miracle ;  thoa  hast  not  heard  any  one  of  the  proph 
ets  ;  thou  hast  not  been  trained  in  the  law ;  thou 
hast  been  passed  by  and  treated  with  contempt  by 
Me.  Still  thou  hast  persevered ;  receive  then  the 
acknowledgment  of  thy  faith. — Noble  mother  of  Ca 
naan  !  how  many  mothers  has  thy  example  encour 
aged  ! — Wisdom  and  grace  of  Jesus  in  His  dealings 
with  the  woman  of  Canaan :  1.  In  drawing  her ;  2. 
in  trying  her ;  8.  in  rewarding  her. — The  woman  of 

*  [Assuming  this  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Ensrlish 
Version,  and  the  corresponding  German  Yersiou  of  Luther 
(aber  dock)  to  be  correct,  against  which  compare  the  Exeg. 
Not*.— P.  8.] 


Canaan  a  figure  of  the  Christian  wrestling  in  faith  — 
Faith  and  prayer  arc  inseparable. 

Rtinhard: — On  the  connection  between  true  hu 
mility  before  God  and  genuine  confidence  in  Him. — . 
Mehliss:  Even  when  help  is  deferred  our  confidence 
should  not  fail. — Bachmann  :  The  Lord  the  Author 
and  the  Finisher  of  our  faith. — Krabb  (of  Langcu- 
berg) :  Jesus  and  the  woman  of  Canaan  ;  or,  faith: 
1.  How  it  wrestles  ;  2.  how  it  conquers. 

[Matthew  Henry: — Those  whom  Christ  intends 
most  signally  to  honor,  He  first  humbles  and  lays 
low  in  a  sense  of  their  own  meanness  and  umvorthi- 
ness.  We  must  first  feel  ourselves  to  be  as  dogs, 
less  than  the  leant  of  all  God's  mercies,  before  we  are 
fit  to  be  dignified  and  privileged  with  them. — Christ 
delights  to  exercise  great  faith  with  great  trials,  and 
sometimes  reserves  the  sharpest  for  the  last,  that  be 
ing  tried,  we  may  come  forth  like  gold. — Special  or 
dinances  and  church  privileges  are  children's  bread, 
and  must  not  be  prostituted  to  the  grossly  ignorant 
and  profane.  Common  charity  must  be  extended  to 
all,  but  spiritual  dignities  are  appropriated  to  the 
household  of  faith. — If  we  cannot  reason  down  our 
unbelief,  let  us  pray  it  down. — "  Great  is  thy  faith." 
The  woman  had  many  graces,  wisdom,  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  perseverance  in  prayer ;  but 
these  were  the  fruits  of  her  faith,  which  of  all  graces 
honors  Christ  most ;  therefore  of  all  graces  Chris* 
honors  faith  most. — P.  S.] 


8.   The  Second  Miraculous  Feeding.     CH.  XV.  29-38. 
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And  Jesus  departed  from  thence,  and  came  nigh  unto  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  [he] 

30  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  sat  down  there.     And  great  multitudes  came  unto  him, 
having  with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,1  and  many  others,  and 

31  cast  them  down  at  Jesus'  [his]  feet;2  and  he  healed  them:  Insomuch  [so]  that  the  mul 
titude  [multitudes,  TOUS  o^Xovs]  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to  speak  [speaking, 
AaAowras],  the  maimed  to  be  whole  [whole],  the  lame  to  walk  [walking],  and  the  blind 

32  ,o  see  [seeing] :  and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel.     Then  Jesus  called  his  disciples 
unto  him,  and  said,  I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  they  continue  with  me 
now  three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat :  and  I  will  not  send  them  away  fasting,  lest 

33  they  faint  in  the  way.     And  his  disciples  say  unto  him,  Whence  should  we  have  so 

34  much  bread  in  the  wilderness,  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude  ?     And  Jesus  saith  unto 

35  them,  How  many  loaves  have  ye?    And  they  said,  Seven,  and  a  few  little  fishes.    And 

36  he  commanded  the  multitude  [multitudes,  .o'xAois]  to  sit  [lie]  down  on  the  ground.    And 
he  took  the  seven  loaves  and  the  fishes,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  them,  and  gave  to 

37  his  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to   the  multitude.     And  they  did  all  eat  [all  ate],  and 
were  filled:  and  they  took  up  of  the  broken  meat  [of  the  fragments]  that  was  [were-] 

38  left  seven  baskets  full.     And  they  that  did  eat  [ate]  were  four  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  children. 

1  Ver.  80.— The  order  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sick  varies  in  the  critical  authorities.  The  one  followed  in  the  text  il 
•ujiported  by  E.,  ft.,  K.,  etc.,  Lachmann. 

»  Ver.  80.— [For  the  text.  rec. :  IT  65  as  rov  '1 7)  a  o  v ,  all  the  critical  editions  read  IT  65  as  o  i>  r  o  v ,  His  feet.  80 
•Iso  Lange  in  his  version.— P.  8.] 

the  sources  of  Jordan,  He  again  arrived  at  the  enst 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  em  shore  of  the  sea,  and  sat  down  there,  or  st'ttlul 

on  the  mountain, — t.  e.,  continued  His  solitary  com- 

Ver.  20.  From  thence,— further  on;  /U*TO-  muning  in  prayer.  But  He  could  not  remain  im- 
0  a  s.  See  above.  known. 

And  sat  down  there. — He  must  needs  return  Ver.  30. — The  text  here  introduces  a  new  de- 
*o  His  people.  Accordingly,  after  having  passed  round  scription  of  sufferers,  the  KV  \  \  o  i ,  cr  maimed  It 
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tiands  or  feet.  Perhaps  the  term  may  nlhidc  to  cre- 
iina. — The  people  cast  them  down  at  His  feet, — 
i.M'iir  itiiiLT.  areonliug  ID  Bengel  a:nl  Meyer,  their 
liable;  according  to  Fritzschc  middc  Write,  implicit 
confidence;  and  according  to  Baiimgarten-Cnisius, 
the  helplessness  of  the  persons  who  were  tiliiicted. 
Hut  may  it  not  at  the  same  time  indicate  both  the 
rudeness  of  these  mountaineers,  and  their  confidence, 
boldness,  and  their  rapid  movements  in  order  to 
briii;,'  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  all  who  were  diseased? 
Ami/ng  these  cures  Mark  specially  instances  that  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  person  (vii.  32). 

Ver.  ;n.  They  glorified  the  God  of  Israel.— 
The.-'-  remote  mountaineers  knew  little  of  the  Messi 
anic  character  of  Jesus.  Probably  they  had  adopted 
many  heathen  notions,  and  were  wont,  to  compare 
other  gods  with  the  God  of  Israel.  Hence  they  now 
plorilied  the  God  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  the 
miracles  of  Him  whom  they  acknowledged  as  His 
prophet 

Ver.  32-38.  But  Jesus  called  His  disciples  to 
Him. — The  case  was  much  more  urgent  than  on  the 
former  occasion.  The  multitude  had  followed  Him 
from  the  mountains,  and  not,  as  formerly,  gathered 
in  preparation  for  the  festival  of  Easter.  For  three 
days  they  had  continued  with  Him,  partly  forgetful 
of  the  wants  of  nature.  Such  scanty  provision  as 
they  had  brought  with  them  was  consumed.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  either  going  into  neighboring 
town?,  or  quickly  returning  across  the  lake.  They 
could  only  retire  to  their  mountain  homes  through 
the  passes  by  which  they  had  followed  Him.  They 
might  therefore  readily  faint  by  the  way.  Similarly, 
the  case  was  one  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  for 
merly.  The  multitudes  here  collected  were  more 
ignorant  of  the  extent  of  Christ's  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  supply  of  the  disciples  was  somewhat 
larger — seven  loaves  and  a  few  fishes ;  whilst  the 
multitude  was  smaller,  at  least  by  a  thousand  men. 
These  circumstances  will  explain  why  the  disciples  in 
their  discouragement  designated  their  fishes  as  I  x  6  v- 
9 1  a ,  and  why  Christ  here  commanded  (fne\fv<re) 
the  multitude  to  sit  down. 

From  the  similarity  of  this  narrative  to  that  of 
the  first  feeding  of  the  people,  and  from  the  evident 
perplexity  of  the  disciples,  Schleiermacher  and  others 
have  erroneously  inferred  that  Matthew  had  here  a 
second  time  reported  one  and  the  same  fact.  Krabbe, 
Hoffmann,  Ebrard,  and  others  controvert  this  view. 
Meyer  thinks  that  the  two  events  were  different ;  but 
that  the  narratives  had,  in  the  course  of  tradition, 
become  more  like  each  other  than  the  facts  them 
selves.  .  But  the  difference  between  them  appears 
even  in  the  terms  for  the  baskets  (<T  •*  v  p  i  5  <  j ,  bas 
kets  for  provisions)  in  which  the  fragments  were 
gathered,  and  hi  the  circumstance  that  there  were 
teven  of  them.  Meyer  :  "  The  seven  baskets  corre 
spond  to  the  number  of  the  loaves ;  the  twelve  bas 
kets  to  that  of  the  Apostles.".  If  it  be  asked  why 
less  was  left  over  when  the  provision  had  been  ori 
ginally  greater,  and  the  number  of  guests  smaller,  we 
might,  perhaps,  in  reply,  point  to  the  difference  in 
Ihe  baskets.  But  if  the  twelve  baskets  implied  that 
the  Lord  would  make  abundant  provision  for  all  the 
Apostles  if  they  surrendered  everything  for  Him,  the 
seven  baskets  may  indicate  both  that  lie  would  rich 
ly  reward  their  sacrifices  (seven  baskets  for  seven 
loares),  and  that  their  requirements  were  diminishing 
uiiice  their  pilgrimage  was  nearing  its  end. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

As  above  in  the  account  of  the  first  feeding  of  th« 
multitude,  eii.  xiv.  11-21. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

They  cast  those  who  were  afflicted  at  Jesus'  feet; 
— Cast  all  your  care  upon  Him. — How  the  gracioul 
help  of  the  Lord  should  incite  us  to  compassion. — 
Christ  and  His  cures:  1.  The  variety  of  sufferings 
(the  maimed  also) ;  2.  the  rude  attendants  ;  3.  thtf 
Saviour  always  ready  to  help. — The  repetition  of  the 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  reminding  us  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  you." — Comparison  between  the  two  occasions 
on  which  the  multitudes  were  fed :  1.  The  second  oc 
casion  was  seemingly  less  distingui  A  -d  than  the  first 
(seven  loaves,  five  loaves ;  five  thousand,  four  thoa 
sand ;  twelve  baskets,  seven  baskets).  tJ.  In  reality 
it  was  greater.  (On  the  first  occasion  the  people 
knew  Him  well,  while  on  the  second  they  were  igno 
rant  mountaineers  from  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the 
land  ;  on  the  first  occasion  the  crowd  was  preparing 
to  go  up  to  the  feast,  while  on  the  second  it  was 
gathered  from  the  mountains;  on  the  first  occasion 
the  miracle  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  first  day, 
but  on  the  second  after  they  had  continued  for  three 
days  with  Jesus.)  Similarly,  the  results  wure  differ 
ent.  (On  the  first  occasion  they  would  have  made 
Him  their  king,  while  on  the  second  they  glorified 
the  God  of  Israel.) — What  lessons  the  Lord  here  im 
parts  for  Christian  households.  He  teaches  them  : 
1.  Confidence  in  His  own  superabundant  riches  ;  2. 
carefulness  in  the  use  of  the  blessings  which  He  be 
stows  on  them. — Provision  is  always  made  for  the 
women  and  children  along  with  the  men. — The  cir 
cumstance  that  the  women  and  children  are  not 
specially  mentioned,  implying  a  promise  for  their 
provision. 

Starke  :  See  how  obtuse  our  reason  is  when  we 
continue  to  harbor  doubts  and  unbelief,  although  we 
have  so  many  evidences  of  the  power  and  goodness 
of  our  God,  Num.  xi.  18-23. —  Osiander :  When  God 
bestows  His  blessing,  that  which  seemeth  little  be- 
cometh  much. —  Cramer:  Nature  is  satisfied  with 
plain  fare  (bread  and  fishes). — To  cat  and  be  satis 
fied  are  always  combined  when  God  spreads  the  ta 
ble  for  His  children. — Carefulness  turns  everything 
to  account. —  Quesnel:  The  more  liberally  we  employ 
the  gifts  of  God  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  Him,  the 
more  abundantly  shall  we  receive  of  them,  Gal.  vi.  9. 
— Luther :  Let  us  frequently  think  of  the  great  multi 
tude  of  peoples  who  daily  sit  down  at  God's  table, 
and  are  satisfied.  This  will  help  us  to  glorify  the 
love  and  power  of  our  God. — Qitesnel :  Let  heads  of 
houses  rely  upon  the  divine  provision,  however  nu 
merous  their  families,  Ps.  xxxvii.  25. 

Lisco  : — Erroneously  :  "  This  event  occurred  near 
Magdala,  a  city  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee." — Gerlach  : 
Magdala,  a  city  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Gadara. — This  mistake  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Lightfoot  and  Wetstein. 

Heubner  : — The  less  the  people  thought  about 
eating  and  drinking,  the  more  did  Christ  care  for 
their  wants. — "  Many  children,  many  prayers."  — • 
Christ  the  spiritual  Head  of  the  house. — The  Chri* 
tian  parent  after  the  example  of  Christ. 
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D.  CHRIST  MANIFESTS  HIMSELF  AS  THE  HIGH  PRIEST  IN  HIS  SUFFERINGS;— BEING 
REJECTED  BY  THE  PHARISEES  AND  SADDUCEES,  OR  BY  THE  COMBINED  THEOCRAT- 
JCAL  AUTHORITIES  OF  GALILEE. 

CHAPTER  XV.  39-XVI.  12. 

CONTENTS  :— Although  the  Lord  lander}  privately  on  the  western  shore  near  Magdala,  Tie  wn*  Immediately  met  by  Hto 
enemies.  The  combined  authorities  of  the  country  now  demand  of  Him  to  prove  His  claims  to  the  Messianic  title  by 
showing  that  sign  from  heaven,  which  in  their  carnal  expectations  they  connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  prom 
ised  Deliverer.  Their  object  evidently  was  to  represent  His  probable  refusal  of  their  request  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  His  being  a  false  Messiah.  Jesus  dismisses  them  with  a  rebuke,  in  which  He  again  points  them  to  the  sign  of  Jonah, 
t.  e.,  to  His  death  and  resurrection.  Thus  rejected  in  Galilee,  He  Immediately  returns  across  the  sea  to  the  eastern 
shore,  there  to  prepare  in  retirement  for  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  warning  addressed  to  the  disciples  about 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  was  intended  to  teach  them  that  they  were  now  to  forsake  Galilee,  which  had 
practically  surrendered  itself  to  heathenism,  juet  as  Moses  and  his  people  had  left  the  land  of  Egypt. 


I.  The  Sign  from  Heaven.     CH.  XV.  39-XVL  4. 


CH.  XV.  39  And  he  sent  away  the  multitude  [multitudes,  o^Xovs],  and  took  ship  [entered 

into  the  ship],1  and  came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala  [Magadan].2 
CH.  XVI.  1   The  Pharisees    also  with    the  Sadducees  came,8  and    tempting,  desired   him 


2  that  he 


He  answered  and  said  unto 


would  shew  [to  show]  them  a  sign  from  heaven. 

3  them,  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  It  will  be*  fair  weather:  for  the  sky  is  red.    And  in 
the  morning,  It  will  be  foul  weather  to  day :  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.     0  ye 
hypocrites,5  ye  can  [ye  know  how  to]  8  discern  the  face  of  the  sky ;  but  can  ye  not  dis* 

4  cern  the  signs  of  the  times  ?     A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign ; 
and  there  shall  no  sign  [and  no  sign  shall]  be  given  unto  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  proph 
et7  Jonas  [Jonah].     And  he  left  them,  and  departed. 

1  Ch.  xv..  VLT.  "9. — ['Avt'/STj  fls  rb  vAoTop.] 

«  Vor.  39.— [The  authorities  are  divided  between  Ma-ySa  Aac,  Ma^oSoi/,  and  Ma-ySaAa.  The  Vatican  »nj 
the  Sinuitic  MSS.  read  MayaScfp,  and  so  do  Tisehendorf,  Luchinann,  and  Alford.  Lange  prefers  MaybaAdv. 
&e  his  Kxe-  and  Ok.  Notes  in  loc.—l'.  S.] 

3  Ch.  svi.,  vcr.  t. — [Better:  And  the  Pharisees  and  (the)  Sudducees  came,  Kol  rrpoaehOiivrfs  ot  Qapiaalot  «a!  (oi) 
SaSSauKuioi.  —  P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  2.— [The  interpolation  here  and  in  ver.  8  is  unnecessary.    Fair  weather  !  is  more  lively.    So  Ewald,  Lange: 
Schdn  Wetter!  Meyer:  lleileres  Wttter !     The  Greek  has  only  one  -word  in  each  case,  tvoia  (from  e5  and  Aids, 
pen.  of  ZsiW),  clear  sky, Jinn  weather,  and  x  f '  M  <•>  "t  storm,  rainy,  foul  weather.— P.  S.] 

B  ypr  g. — 'firoicpirai,  hypocrites,  is  wanting  in  Codd.  C.,  D.,  L.,  etc..  and  thrown  out  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendor/L 
[Cod.  Sinait.  omits  all  the  words  from  o\J/i'as  yti>oft(VT)s  to  Siwajdf,  ver.  2-3,  probably  by  an  oversight  of  the  transcri 
ber.— P.  &.] 

•  Ver.  3.— [FWrrKfTf.    So  also  Lange  :  ihr  verstehf*.    The  second  discern  (5  i  o  Kp  i  v  e  i  v)  of  the  E.  Vers.  is  an  in 
terpolation,  but  makes  the  sense  clearer.    The  lit.  rendering  is:  Te  know  (yivuioKtTf)  how  to  dUcern  the,  face  of  tht 
tky;  bvtcnnyenot  (ou  SiW<r0«)  the  sians  of  the  limest    Lange  gives  T  u>  v  Kaiptiv  an  emphatic  sense  nn<1  trans 
lates  :  <l>e  Zcichen  der  Ent*cheidungszeitw,  the  decisive  epochs,  such  as  the  one  of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth.— P.  S.J 

T  yor.  4._T  uii  irftoip-nrov  is  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  L..  and  erased  by  Lnchmann  and  Tischendorf.  [It  is  also  omitted 
In  the  Codex  from  Mt.  Sinai,  and  in  tho  editions  of  Tregelles,  and  Alford.  Lauge  retains  it  in  his  version,  but  in  siuallei 
type  and  in  parenthesis.— P.  S.] 

north  of  Tiberias,  and  protected  toward  the  sea  by 
high  cliffs  (Robinson,  ii.  897;  Schubert,  iii.  250). 
Robinson  enumerates  the  various  arguments  against 
placing  it  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  In  all 
likelihood  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalene  was  derived 
from  this  place,  which  also  gave  birth  to  several  of 
the  Rabbins  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  According 
to  Mark  viii.  10,  the  landing  took  place  in  the  dis 
trict  of  Dalmanutha,  probably  a  village  not  far  fiwm 
Magdalan.  We  conjecture  that  the  Lord  touched 
the  shore  somewhere  between  these  two  villages,  and 
nearer  to  Dalmanutha  than  to  Magdalan — the  ac 
count  in  Mark  being  the  more  accurate,  whila 
Matthew  only  speaks  of  Magdalan,  as  being  the  plac« 
more  generally  known.  Winer  suggests 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

XV.  39.— Into  the  coasts  of  Magdala  [Mag 
dalan,  Magadan]. — The  circumstance  that  Jesus 
Becrctly  lands  in  an  obscure  and  unknown  place, 
throws  co"?iilcrable  light  on  the  degree  cf  hostility 
and  persecution  which  He  had  to  encounter  during 
His  Lis;  jcunu-y  in  Galilee.  The  watchfulness  of  the 
Jewifh  lenders  appears  from  this,  that  despite  the 
precautions  used  by  the  Lord,  they  are  seemingly 
ready  immediately  to  meet  Him,  this  time  with  a 
Categorical  demand. — Magdalan  lay  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  Probably  it  is  the  modern  small 
tillage  of  el  Mtjdtl,  abo-it  aii  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
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Ian  was  the  bx  b^3T3  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Ewald, 
that  it  was  KegbMO,  which,  however,  according  to 
Robinson,  ii.  ttli'.t,  lay  farther  inland.  Tlie  view  of 
Ewald  is  based  on  the  reading  MayaSdv,  in  Codd. 
B.,  D.,  the  Syriac  version,  etc.  (which  has  been 
adopted  by  Lachmaun  and  Tischendorf),  and  with 
which  the  reading  MaytSdv  (Vulg.,  Ital.)  may  be  com 
pared.  But  Codd.  C.,  M.,  the  Coptic  translation,  etc., 
read  MtrySuAaj/.  Now  it  is  quite  possible,  either  that 
this  difference  of  reading  may  have  originated  from 
a  desire  to  assimilate  this  name  to  that  of  a  better 
known  place,  or  else  that  Magada,  the  name  of  an 
obscure  village  on  the  lake,  may  have  been  con 
verted  into  that  of  the  well-known  birthplace  of  Mary 
Magdalene. 

XVI.  1.  And  the  Pharisees  and  (the)  Saddu- 
oees. — According  to  Strauss  and  de  Wette,  this  is 
the  same  event  as  that  recorded  in  ch.  xii.  38.  The 
remark  is  true,  but  only  so  far  as  the  spirit,  the 
tendency,  and  some  of  the  external  features,  not  so 
far  as  the  peculiar  characteristics,  of  the  narrative 
are  concerned.  Evidently,  it  occurred  at  a  later 
period  of  history  ;  the  place  where  the  Saviour  land 
ed,  the  demand  made  upon  Him,  and^  His  reply,  are 
all  different.  Strauss  and  de  Wette  regard  it  as  im 
probable  that  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  should 
have  combined.  And  yet  these  two  parties  must 
have  united  in  the  Sanhedrin  which  condemned 
Jesus  to  death  !  Instead  of  such  idle  conjectures,  it 
would  have  been  well  if  critics  had  rather  inquired 
how  it  came  that  the  two  parties  even  at  this  early 
period  united  in  their  hostility  to  the  Saviour.  That 
both  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  are  introduced 
with  the  article,*  implies  that  in  this  case  they  repre 
sented  the  hierarchical  authorities  of  the  country 
generally.  In  the  former  contest,  the  Synagogw 
alone  had  been  represented,  while  now  in  all  prob 
ability  the  Sanhedrin  itself,  in  its  official  capacity, 
deals  with  Jesus.  Hence  also  the  express  demand 
of  a  sign  from  heaven,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  logical  inference  from  the  last  interview  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Jesus.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Saviour  had  not  only  discarded  the  authority  of 
traditionalism,  but  His  statements  might  even  be 
interpreted  as  implying  superiority  to  the  law  itself. 
This  they  knew  was  equivalent  to  asserting  His 
claims  as  the  Messiah.  Accordingly,  they  now  gave 
full  utterance  to  the  idea  which  the  Pharisees  of 
>  Galilee  had  previously  urged,  though  in  a  less  dis 
tinct  manner  (ch.  xii.),  by  demanding  a  sign  from 
Leaven.  Withal,  as  Theophylact  remarks,  their  re 
quest  still  implies  the  supposition  that  the  miraculous 
cures  performed  by  Him  had  been  effected  by  the 
power  of  Beelzebul. 

Tempting  (it  e  t  p  d  £ o  v  r  t  s),  or  in  order  to  tempt 
Him. — This  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presuppo 
sition  that  He  was  really  a  false  Messiah,  and  hence 
uuiible  to  show  the  sign  from  heaven.  For,  if  He 
had  acceded  to  their  request,  they  would  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  Him,  and  He  would  have  been  a 
Messiah  according  to  their  own  mind,  pledged  to 
fulfil  all  their  carnal  hopes  (see  Matt,  iv.)  Repeatedly 
afterward  did  they  utter  their  secret  desire  that  it 
might  even  be  so ;  nor  does  this  hope  seem  to  be 
wholly  extinct  even  in  the  derisive  taunt,  "  If  He 
be  the  S  >n  of  God  let  Him  come  down  from  the 
cross."  But  these  carnal  hopes  were  already  in 


*  [Tlio  article  before  SaSSovKatai  Is  omitted  by  Tigchen- 
dorf,  Lach:n;inn.  :nul  Alford  on  the  best  authorities,  which 
F>r.  Len^e  must  huv-o  overlooked. — I'.  8.] 


great  measure  eclipsed  by  their  unbelief  and  their 
hostility.  Hence  the  primary  object  of  this  twofold 
temptation  was  to  represent  Jesus  to  the  people  as  a 
spurious  Messiah,  who  was  unable  to  substantiate 
His  claims. 

A  sign  from  heaven. — The  same  request  had 
already  been  proffered  by  the  Jews  after  He  had 
driven  from  the  temple  those  that  bought  and  sold 
(John  ii.  18);  and  Hid  reply  "Destroy  this  temple," 
etc.,  substantially  conveyed  the  same  meaning  as  the 
answer  given  on  the  occasion  recorded  in  the  text. 
A  second  demand  to  the  same  effect  was  made, 
according  to  John  vi.  30,  immediately  after  the  first 
miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude,  or  about  th«. 
same  time  as  the  request  mentioned  in  Matt.  xii.  38  ; 
a  proof  that  the  artifice  of  entrapping  Him  by  such  a 
proposal  was  at  the  time  further  carried  out.  In  tho 
text,  this  demand  is  brought  forward  a  third  time, 
and  now  in  most  explicit  language.  This  sign  from 
heaven  was  popularly  expected  to  be  outwardly 
visible;  such  passages  as  Dan.  vii.  13  being  inter 
preted  in  a  sensuous  manner,  and  probably  referred 
to  some  visible  manifestation  of  the  Sluxhinah. 
From  the  answer  of  Christ,  in  which  the  appearance 
of  the  clouds  as  a  sign  of  the  weather  is  subordi 
nated  to  the  signs  of  the  spiritual  world,  we  infer 
that  the  Pha'risees  and  Sadducees  shared  the  popular 
notions.  The  sign  which  they  expected  was,  there 
fore,  something  purely  external,  belonging  to  a  totally 
different  sphere  from  the  miraculous  cures  performed 
by  Jesus.  That  the  term  t-irtpwrq.?  implies  not 
merely  questioning  (as  Fritzsche  and  Meyer  suppose), 
but  a  formal  demand,  appears  from  the  reply  of 
Jesus:  yevfd,  K.T.\.,  fft^uf'iov  ^TTI^TJT*?,  and 
from  the  meaning  of  ypwrtev  in  ch.  xv.  23.  The 
reply  of  Jesus  is  entirely  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  deputation.  If  on  a  former  occasion  He  had 
convinced  the  deputation  from  the  synagogue  that 
they  were  wretched  teachers  of  the  law,  He  now 
shows  that  these  rulers  were  equally  indifferent  poli 
ticians,  i.e.,  very  superficial  observers  of  the  signs  of 
the  times.  They  knew  how  to  prophesy  the  weather 
for  the  ensuing  day,  but  not  how  to  interpret  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

Vers.  2  and  3.  When  it  is  evening.— Cm-lost 
erant  admodum  Judoti  in  observandis  tempestatlbus 
cadi  et  temperamento  aeritt.  Lightfoot.  We  would 
suggest  that  the  Lord  attached  a  symbolical  meaning 
to  what  He  said  about  the  signs  of  the  weather.  Th« 
red  at  even  of  the  Old  Testament  betokened  fair 
weather  at  hand.  Similarly,  the  red  sky  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  New  Testament  indicated  the 
storm  about  to  descend  upon  Israel.  But  they  were 
incapable  of  understanding  either  one  or  other  of 
these  signs. 

Ver.  3.  The  signs  of  the  times.— The  plural 
a  <T?jueia  T  <a  v  K  a.  i  p  u  V  \*  here  used  on  account 
of  the  contrast  of  these  two  times.  Beza,  Kuinoel, 
and  others,  apply  the  expression  to  the  miracles  of 
Jesus ;  Grotius,  to  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecies ;  Meyer  and  de  Wette,  to  the  Messianic 
hopes  and  views  entertained  by  the  people  iu  con 
nection  with  Jesus.  But  undoubtedly  these  signi 
of  the  times  depended  mainly  on  their  own  relation 
ship  and  conduct  toward  the  Lord,  which  really  con 
stituted  the  contrast  between  this  evening  aud  morn, 
ing,  or  the  contrast  of  these  K  a  <  p  a  v .  Accordingly, 
we  might  apply  the  redness  of  the  sky  at  evening  to 
the  activity  of  Christ,  and  the  red  and  lowering  sky 
in  the  morning  to  His  sufferings  on  the  cross.  Thil 
would  strictly  accord  with  His  sign  of  the  prophe* 
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Jonah.  Besides,  the  reply  of  Jesus  also  involved  the 
rebuke,  that  their  views  of  the  sign  from  heaven 
were  entirely  carnal  and  sensuous,  applying  only  to 
the  clouds  and  the  outward  sky;  while  the  true 
sign  from  heaven  consisted  in  the  spiritual  indica 
tions  of  the  times.  The  circumstance  that  Jesus 
thus  addressed  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  before 
the  people,  seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  Luke 
records  the  event  in  a  different  connection  (ch.  xii. 
64).  Compare  also  the  ^  (ju-Tewpi&adf  of  Luke 
xii.  29. 

Ver.  4.  The  sign  of  Jonah. — Tliis  time  without 
any  further  explanation  ;  implying  that  their  present 
demand  was  connected  with  the  former  request  of 
the  Pharisees  (ch.  xii.),  and  hence  that  they  were 
already  acquainted  with  His  explanation  of  the  sign 
of  Jonah.  As  if  He  would  say,  I  refer  you  to  My 
former  statement  on  this  subject  as  sufficient  and 
final. 

And  He  left  them.— This  abrupt  termination 
indicates  that  He  judicially  gave  them  up.  Bengel : 
Justa  severitas.  Comp.  ch.  xv.  10;  xxi.  17;  xxii. 
46  ;  xxiv.  1.  But  the  strongest  evidence  of  this 
judicial  surrender  lies  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  at  once 
passed  to  the  eastern  shore,  and  in  His  warning  of 
the  disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  Manifestly  Jesus  now  immediately  re 
turned  with  His  disciples  to  the  other  side.  (Comp. 
here  Meyer  against  Fritzsche.) 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  demand  of  the  Pharisees  for  a  sign  from 
heaven  was  certainly  in  itself  no  absurdity.     But  it 
depended  upon  an  entire  confusion  of  the  first  and 
the  second  advent  of  Christ.     It  is  quite  true  that 
the  prophecies  on  which  they  founded  their  views 
contained  references  to  vast  transformations  hi  the 
world  which  would  result  from  the  completion   of 
Christ's  mission.     But  as  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  are  related  to  the  end  of  the  world  as  the 
principle  to  the  full  development,  or  as  the  seed-corn 
to  the  ripe  fruit,  so  also  is  the  sign  of  Jonah  (or 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection)  most  definitely  con 
nected  with   those  signs  from  heaven  which   shall 
usher    in    the    final    catastrophe.      Indeed,    strictly 
speaking,  it  is  the  sign  from   heaven  in  principle 
which  by  and  by  will  also  appear  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  (Matt,  xx'iv.  30). 

2.  Ye  know  how  to  discern  the  face  of  the  sky, 
but. — Of  course  this  statement  daes  not  imply  that  it 
was   easier   to   interpret  the  signs  of  the  spiritual 
world  than  those  of  the  sky.     But  the  former,  and 
not  the  latter,  was  the  calling  and  business  of  the 
tSanhedrin,  while  in  reality  they  were  better  prophets 
of  the  weather  than  interpreters  of  those  prophecies 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  expound.     Besides,  the 
statement  also  indicates  that  the  signs  of  the  sky  are 
uncertain,  and  may  deceive  us ;  while  moral  signs, 
if  properly  understood,  never  mislead. 

3.  Mark  relates  that  the  Saviour  sighed  deeply 
in  spirit  when  His  enemies  again  met  Him  with  this 
demand.     He  fully  comprehended  the  decisive  im 
portance  of  that  hour.     Henceforth   He   could   no 
longer  tarry  in  Galilee — Galilee  rejected  Him.     This 
holds  even  more  true  of  Judea,  whence  these  perse 
cutions   issued.     The   Master  felt  that  now  only  a 
brief  time  of  respite  was  left  Him  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan,  to  prepare  Himself  and  His  intimate  dis 
ciples  for  the  decease  at  Jerusalem. 


4.  This  was  the  third  occasion  on  which  JeinM 
was  driven  from  Galilee,  and  passed  over  the  lake 
into  the  mountains.  The  first  time  it  was  to  nvo:'d 
the  court  of  Herod;  the  second  time  He  retieated 
before  the  traditionalism  of  the  schools-,  the  third 
time  before  the  hardened  hierarchy  of  the  whcla 
country. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven ;  or,  the  old 
temptation  under  a  new  form.  1.  The  old  tempta 
tion  :  (a)  The  proposal  itself,  to  be  a  worldly  Mes 
siah,  a  Jewish  conqueror,  not  a  Saviour  of  nations  ; 
to  overthrow  the  old  world,  not  to  renew  the  spiritual 
world  by  regeneration,  and  thereby  to  transform  the 
external  world,  (b)  Why  a  temptation?  Because 
it  was  based  upon  elements  of  truth  which  were  per 
verted  into  error.  2.  The  new  form  of  this  tempta 
tion,  (a)  It  was  under  the  guise  of  a  sign  from 
heaven;  (b)  partly  an  allurement  and  partly  a  threat, 
forming  a  transition  from  the  temptations  from  the 
plcaffurcs  of  %e  world  (Matt,  iv.)  to  those  from  its 
sufferings  (Matt,  xxvi.) ;  (c)  it  was  urged  with  the 
evident  intention  to  represent  the  Lord  to  the  people 
as  a  false  Messiah,  and  thus  to  destroy  His  influence, 
even  if  He  escaped  their  hands. — How  the  Jewish 
politicians,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  weather,  over 
looked  the  signs  of  the  spiritual  weather :  (a)  They 
lost  the  brightest  day;  (b)  they  encountered  the 
severest  storm. — The  successors  of  the  prophets 
sunk  to  the  level  of  weather-prophets, — a  warning 
example. — How  even  their  superficial  knowledge  of 
nature  would  rise  in  testimony  against  their  theol 
ogy. — Why  the  Lord  here  culls  them  hypocrites  ? 
(a)  Because  they  neglected  and  misunderstood  those 
spiritual  signs  which  it  was  their  calling  to  interpret, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  gave  themselves  to 
the  interpretation  of  outward  signs  with  which  they 
had  no  business  ;  (6)  because  in  general  they  per 
verted  their  spiritual  into  a  secular  calling. — Out 
ward  calculations  of  things  always  end  in  this,  that 
a  man  at  last  becomes  slavishly  dependent  upon 
wind  and  weather. — How  most  men  allow  themselves 
to  be  so  engrossed  by  the  signs  of  the  visible  sky  as 
to  overlook  what  is  going  on  in  the  spiritual  sky. — 
The  true  signs  of  the  time. — Signs  at  evening'  and  hi 
the  morning  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — Let  us  not 
be  dependent  on  wind  and  weather,  but  look  up  to 
the  Sun  of  righteousness. — Why  no  other  sign  than 
that  of  Jonah  could  be  given  to  this  evil  and  adulter 
ous  generation. — He  left  them  and  departed  ;  or,  the 
decisive  hour:  1.  His  death  was. now  decided  upon; 
2.  their  fall  and  judgment  were  now  decided  ;  3.  the 
grand  course  of  events  during  the  long-suffering  of 
Christ,  from  His  resurrection  to  His  second  advent, 
as  now  decided ;  4.  the  future  condition  of  the 
Church  as  sharing  the  fate  of  her  banished  and  per 
secuted  Lord  was  now  decided ;  5.  the  termination 
of  the  old  things  of  this  world  by  the  final  judgment 
was  now  decided. — And  He  left  them  ;  or,  the  silent 
commencement  of  a  new  era. — He  departed ;  but 
they  are  still  standing  and  waiting  for  the  sign  from 
heaven. 

Starke: — The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadduceea. — 
Hedingcr :  In  any  undertaking  against  Christ  or  His 
people,  Pilate  and  Herod  will  always  be  ready  to  join 
hands,  Luke  xxiii.  12.— The  enemies  of  Christ  always 
repeat  objections  which  have  already  been  thorough 
ly  answered  and  refuted.— Unbelief  trusts  God  no 
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further  than  it  can  see  with  its  eyes  and  feel  with  its 
bauds  while  true  laith  simply  relies  on  the  word  of 
God,  even  though  it  sees  neither  signs  nor  miracles. 
—  Cattsteht:  Let  us  give  heed  to  those  times  which 
God  hiis  marked  by  certain  signs. — Woe  to  tho.se 
from  whom  Jesus  departs ;  who  is  to  be  their 
Saviour  and  Helper? 

Go-lack : — If  your  vision  were  not  at  fault,  you 
ould  Descry  miracles  enough  to  satisfy  you ! 


Hcubner : — How  fruitful  ia  human  wisdom  in 
expedients  for  our  earthly  concerns,  and  how  inex 
perienced  and  unskilful  in  divine  things ! — There  are 
"signs  of  the  times"  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
These  signs  only  a  devout  mind  can  read  ;  the  Spirit 
of  God  discloses  the  purposes  of  God. — A  Christian 
and  a  spiritual  policy. — Christ  does  not  beg  for  np 
plause. 


2.   The  Leaven.     Cn.  XVI.  5-12. 


b         And  when  his  disciples  were  come  to  the  other  side,  they  had  forgotten  to  take 

6  bread.     Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 

7  sees  and  of  the  Sadducees  [and  S.],1     And  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying, 

8  It  is  because  we  have  taken   [we  took,  eA.u/3o//.€v]  no  bread.      Which  when  Jesus  per 
ceived,2  he  said  unto  them,  0  ye  of  little  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves,  be- 

9  cause  ye  have  brought  [ye  took,  tAa^erc]3  no  bread?     Do  ye  not  yet  understand,  nei 
ther   [nor]    rooiember  the   five  loaves   of  the   five   thousand,  and    how  many  baskets 

10  [travelling-baskets]4  ye  took  up  [eAu/^ere]  ?     Neither  [Nor]   the  seven  loaves  of  the 

1 1  four  thousand,  and  how  many  baskets  [provision-baskets]  ye  took  up  ?     How  is  it  that 
ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake  it  not  to  you  concerning  bread  [spake  not  to  you  of 
loaves],5  that  ye  should  [but]  beware6  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddu- 

12  cees   [and  S.]'?     Then  understood  they  how  that  lie  bade   them  not  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  bread,  but  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  [and  S.].7 

1  Ver.  6.— [Without  the  article,  which  is  wanting  in  the  Greek  before  Saddvctes.—r.  S.] 

a  Ver.  8.— [Better  :  And  when  Jesvx  perceived  it,  h«  said,  or:  And  Jesus  know  ing  it  said  to  them,  yvovs  5«  <J 
"IrjO-oDs  e  ITT  f  v  a  vr  o  I  i  .— P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  8. — For  e  \  dBtr  e,  B.,  D.,  Vulgata,  etc.,  read   «  x  6T6»  V6  hare.    So  Lachmann.    Meyer  favors  it    Tisch«i»- 
dorf  [and  Alfurd]  adhere  to  the  JReetpta,  which  accords  best  with  the  connection.    [Codex  Sinaiticus  reads;  ?X6T€» 
»nd  omits  the  words  ov  nvyuovevert  in  the  following  verse.— P.  8.] 

4  Vor.  9.— [Ko<f>  i  vo  v  y,  as  distinct  from   ffirvpiSat  in  ver.  10.     "The  Kntpivos  was  proverbially  the  Jewish  trav 
elling-basket;  cotnp.  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  15:  'Judceis,  qiwrum  cophintis  fceiiumqve  supelfex.'1"    Robinson,  Gr.  and  E.  Lev.  tf 
the  N.  T.     ~S,irvpis  (irtrflpa)  is  a  round  plaited  basket  for  storing  grain,  broad,  fish,  and  other  provisions;  comp.  Matt. 
rv.  87:  Mark  viii.  8,  20;  Acts  ix.  25.     The  Vulgate  translates  the  one  cophliios.the  other  Knortus ;  Ewald  nses  :  Ki>rb« 
and  IIttndk!M,e;  Lange,  better  :  lleixekorlen.ru\  Speixekorbe  (trarein-ntj-lHtd-flsnnA  prori.-timi-ln^da);  Widif:  cofynt 
and  lepu*;  the  Uheiins  Vers.  :  l>a*ket«  and  moundes ;  Campbell  likewise:  baskets  and  maundi ;  but  all  other  Engi 
Vers.  which  1  compared,  use  l»mkft#  in  both  cases. — P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  1 1.— Tischendorf,  following  Oriesbach  and  the  majority  of  witnesses,  reads  the  plural  &prtav.  [So  also  Laeh- 
mann,  and  Alford,  wbo  regards  the  lect.  rec.  &prov  as  an  emendation  to  express  the  sense  better.  Codd.  Sinaitieus,  Va- 
ticantis.  and  Epliraemi  Syri,  the  three  oldest  extant,  unanimously  sustain  the  plural,  but  Cod.  Alexandrinus  (as  published 
by  B.  H.  Cowper)  reads  the  singular,  and  so  t!ie  Lat.  Vulgate  (pune).  Lange  translates  Erode,  loaves.— P.  S.] 

•Ver.  11.— npo<r«'xf  re  5f,  according  to  B.,  C.,  L..  al.,  Lachmami,  Tischendorf.  against  irpttat\fuf.  Hence  a  re 
peated  admonition,  not  simply  a  narrative.  &e  Meyer  asrainst  Fritzsche.  [Cod.  Sinnitims,  and  the  English  critical  edi 
tors  of  the  Greek  Test,  Tregelles  and  Alford,  likewise  read  the  imperative  Trpucr«x«T*  2f,  but  beware,  instead  of  the  in- 
Inltlve  irpofffxft",  to  beware,  or  that  ye  should  beware.— P.  S.] 

T  Vers.  11  and  12.— [Omit  of  the,  as  in  ver.  6;  the  article  not  being  repeated  In  tho  Greek.— P.  8.] 

Schneckenburger  and  de  Wette,  our  Lord  here  refer 
red  to  the  hypocrisy,  not  to  the  teaching  of  the  Phar 
isees,  which  the  Lord  commends,  comp.  ch.  xxiii.  4 
But  Meyer  rightly  insists  that  the  expression  refer* 
not  to  their  teaching  in  general  (including  their  agree 
ment  with  the  law),  but  only  to  their  sectarian  peco. 
liarities.*  The  (VroAfiara  av9ficairuv  (xv.  9),  however, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  5.  The  circumstance  that  the  disciples  for 
got  to  take  bread  with  them  forcibly  illustrates  their 
excitement,  and  the  haste  with  which  they  had  left 
the  western  shore.  According  to  Mark  (viii.  14), 
they  had  not  more  than  one  loaf  in  the  ship  with 
them.  The  event  here  recorded  took  place  during 
the  passage  across  the  lake. 

Ver.  6.  The  leaven.—"  ZI'UTJI/  rr,v  SiSoxV  ^*a- 

KttTfv,  a)s  ofciSr;  Hoii  ffairpdv.  Euth.  Zigab.  On  the 
analogous  application  of  nxb  by  the  Rabbins  (to 
erery  contagious  influence  of  and  for  evil),  see  Bux- 
torf,  Lex'ic.  Talm.  p.  2303 ;  Lightfoot  on  the  passage. 
Differently,  xiii.  83."  So  Meyer.  According  to 
19 


*  [The  Edinb.  translator,  who  never  seems  to  hiwe  r»- 
ferrcd  to  Meyer,  so  often  quoted  in  this  Commentary,  mnk«i 
him  and  Lange  say  here  the  exact  reverse,  viz.:  '•  ^lpver  in 
sists  that  the  expression  applied  not  merely  to  their  own 
teaching,  but  also  to  those  points  in  which  they  agreed  with 
the  law  itself."  In  this  case  Christ  would  have  warned  tho 
disciples  against  the  law  of  God  1  But  Meyer  says,  p.  816 
(note),  after  opposing  Schneckenburger's  and  de  Wette's 
reference  of  the  learen  to  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees: 
"  Aus  dem  Pilde  des  Sauerieiars  erhellt  von  selbst,  dass  nicM 
die  Li>hre  jener  Secten  uberhaupt  und  im  Ganten  (such 
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THE    GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO  MATTHEW. 


constitute  only  one  part  of  the  leaven.  Applying  to 
the  two  sects  (the  Sadducees  as  well  as  the  Ph 
fees),  the  expression  must  i  efer  to  the  corruptness 
of  their  teaching,  arising  from  their  secularism, 
vhich,  like  leaven,  had  infected  and  poisoned  the 
whole  people,  and  from  which  even  the  disciples  were 
not  quite  free;  more  especially  Judas,  in  whose  heart 
thi:  leaven  was  probably  already  beginning  to  oper- 
nte  On  the  significance  of  the  leaven,  compare  our 
remarks  on  Matt.  xiii.  83.  —  With  the  usual  super 
ficiality  of  rationalism,  von  Ammon  (ii.  285)  supposes 
that  domestic  requirements  or  business  engagements 
may  have  rendered  the  return  to  the  eastern  shore 
necessary,  entirely  overlooking  the  deep  import  of 
this  event.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  a  virtual  banish 
ment.  As  such  the  disciples  also  felt  it.  But  a 
short  time  before  they  had  traversed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  lake  under  peculiarly  trying  circum- 
etances.  Now  they  returned  in  the  opposite  direc 
tion  by  the  same  track.  A  second  time  they  saw  Ca 
pernaum  at  a  distance,  and  they  felt  as  if  their  home 
there  were  already  lost.  The  Master  read  these  feel 
ings,  and  understood  their  sorrow.  With  brave  de 
termination,  but  as  yet  only  partially  renouncing  the 
world,  they  followed  Him  ;  but  their  hearts  still  clung 
to  the  scene  of  their  affections  and  hopes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Jesus  addressed  to  them  the  sol 
emn  warning,  "  Take  heed,  and  beware,"  etc.  "  When 
the  children  of  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  they  were 
commanded  to  put  away  the  leaven,  and  to  leave  it 
behind  them  (Ex.  xii.  15-17).  At  the  time,  the  ex 
pression  referred  to  the  spirit  of  Egypt  as  an  infec 
tious  principle,  most  powerful  for  evil.  They  were 
not  to  take  to  Canaan  any  of  the  infectious  corrup 
tions  of  Egypt  (comp.  1  Cor.  v.  ;  Stier,  ii.  158).  This 
journey  of  the  Lord  with  his  disciples  resembled  the 
passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ;  like 
them,  they  now  left  behind  the  heathenism  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  Saviour  felt  that  the 
great  Paschal  feast  —  not  symbolically,  but  in  reality 
—  was  at  hand.  Withal,  He  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  thought  that,  unconsciously,  His  disciples  still 
carried  with  them  some  of  the  leaven  of  the  Phari- 
eees  and  Sadducees."  Hence  the  warning  (see  the 
luthor's  Lcberi  Jesu,  ii.  2,  878). 

And  Sadducees.  —  Mark  has  instead  :  Hal  TTJJ 
f''.u'J*  'HpwSov.  If  the  Sadducees  had  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  Herod  in  demanding  a  sign  from  hea 
ven,  the  situation  of  matters  had  become  even  more 
critical.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  follow  from 
the  text.  There  was  a  twofold  kind  of  leaven,  which 
might  be  designated  as  hypocritical  secularism,  and 
distinguished,  as  assuming  in  the  one  case  the  garb 
of  exclusiveness,  in  the  other  that  of  liberalism.  Here 
we  have  for  the  first  time  an  indication  of  another 
offence  than  that  of  pharisaical  exclusiveness,  in  the 
shape  of  the  worldly  policy  of  Herod  coquetting  with 
the  Roman  authorities  of  the  land.  We  see,  as  it 
were,  the  germ  of  the  later  calumny,  that  Jesus 
claimed  to  be  a  king,  and  must  therefore  be  an  enemy 
to  Caesar. 

How  many  baskets.  —  From  Acts  ix.  25,  Ben- 
gel  rightly  infers  that  a  inrvpU  was  larger  than  a 


thre  Uebereinstlmmniia:  mit  <lem  Gesetze  mit  rinsesclilossen) 
ftfmeint  gewesen  soi.  somlern  ihre  charakteristische  Secten- 
Lehre,  ihre  die  Moralttiit  verderbenden  (vra^nara.  a.vQpta. 
p*»»  (xv.  9),  daher  Er  auch  die  Lenre  bolder  eusammen  als 
£V"?  darstelleii  konnte,  so  verschkden  auch  ihre  beider- 
*«tigcn  Principieu  waren."  -P.  8.1 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  false  exegesis  of  the  disciples  on  the  word* 
of  the  Saviour  may  be  regarded  as  the  prototype  of 
many  a  later  miserable  performance  of  the  panic  kind. 
At  first  they  probably  tried  to  understand  them  lit 
erally,  and  therefore  as  meaning  :  Beware  of  partak 
ing  of  the  bread  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducets,  of 
have  no  further   communion  with  them.     But   thia 
would  have  implied  that  they  would  have  had  to  make 
a  separate  provision  for  themselves,  as   the  wholo 
country  was  divided  between  the  parties  of  the  Phari 
sees  and  Sadducees,  and  hence  any  provision  which 
they  might  have  got  from  without  would  have  been 
impure. — These  thoughts  were  succeeded  by  the  rec 
ollection  thai;  they  had  no  bread,  and  by  cares  which 
drew  down  upon  them  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord  about 
the  littleness  of  their  faith. 

2.  Do  ye  not  yet  understand?  The  expressions  are 
the  same  as  before  in  connection  with  the  washing 
of  the  hands.     Now  that  the  separation  had  actually 
commenced,  it  was  high  time  that  they  should  have 
better  understanding.     The  Gospel  of  "Mark  gives  a 
fuller  outline  of  this  rebuke. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  threefold  retirement,  of  the  Lord  across  the 
lake.— Resemblance  between  the  passage  of  the  Lord 
across  the  lake  and  that  of  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt. — Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  :  1.  Ks  designation  :  a  two 
fold  kind  of  leaven,  and  yet  in  reality  only  one  leaven 
(exclusive  bigotry  and  lax  universalism, — after  all 
only  secularity  under  the  guise  of  piety).  2.  The 
warning :  (a)  Beware ;  (b)  so  that,  while  avoiding  one 
of  these  errors,  ye  fall  not  into  the  other. — To  cross 
with  Jesus  to  the  other  side  implies  and  requires 
complete  renunciation  of  the  world. — It  matters  little 
that  we  outwardly  leave  Egypt,  if  we  carry  its  cor 
ruption  in  our  hearts.— The  feelings  of  the  Master 
and  those  of  His  disciples  on  leaving  the  realm  of  the 
Pharisees :  1.  The  foresight  of  the  Master,  and  the 
negligence  of  the  disciples ;  2.  the  freedom  from  care 
of  the  Master,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  disciples ;  8. 
the  calmness  of  the  Master,  and  the  excitement  and 
distress  of  the  disciples. — Connection  between  the 
memory  and  the  heart:  1.  Excitement  the  spring  of 
forgetfulness ;  2.  calmness  and  peace  the  surest 
means  of  presence  of  mind. — The  circumstance  that 
the  disciples  had  so  frequently  misinterpreted  the 
meaning  of  the  Lord,  recorded"  for  our  warning. — 
Principal  causes  of  false  interpretations  of  the  word 
of  God:  1.  Slavish  literality;  2.  personal  interests; 
3.  fear ;  4.  arbitrary  perversions. — How  the  Lord  had 
to  repeat  to  His  disciples,  and  to  question  them  on, 
the  history  of  the  twofold  feeding  of  the  multitude. — • 
The  anxiety  of  the  disciples  after  the  miraculous  feed- 
ng  of  the  multitude  itself  a  mournful  wonder. — Al 
though  the  Lord  ever  performs  new  miracles,  y<  t  faith 
in  Him  still  continues  a  miracle. —  Then  muit  ivlood 
thf.y  (ver.  12):  when  error  is  removed,  truth  finds  an 
entrance.  —  The  Lord  emphatically  reiterates :  Be 
ware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
— The  leaven  of  Jewish  legalism  and  of  heathen  sec 
ularism  in  the  Church  cf  Christ. 

Slarkc  : — Quemel:  We  do  not  lose  by  following 
Christ  so  closely  as  for  a  time  to  forget  every  earth 
ly  consideration,  since,  after  all,  we  have  lire  heal 
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part.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25.— Majus  :  Let  us  not  mix  up  dif 
ferent  crccJs. — Beware  of  heretics  and  false  tr;n -lin-s. 
—  Conner  :  As  leaven  pervades  the  whole  mass,  so 
will  a  single  error  on  any  fundamental  doctrine  cor 
rupt  all  our  other  views,  depriving  them  of  their  spir 
itual  value,  '2  Tim.  ii.  17. — Zeisiut :  Hearers  are  apt 
to  suppose  that  certain  sermons  are  aimed  against 
them,  while  this  may  be  due  to  the  voice  of  their 
»wn  conscience,  not  to  the  words  of  the  preacher. — 
Majus :  The  mistakes  of  disciples,  and  their  conse 
quences. —  Canstein:  How  often  does  anxiety  for  dai 
ly  bread  take  the  place  of  anxiety  for  the  soul ! — 
Jesus  searching  the  heart. — Christ  bearing  with  the 
weakness  of  our  faith,  and  giving  more  grace. — Cra 
mer:  Frequent  meditation  on  the  past  gracious  and 
wonderful  provisions  of  our  God  an  approved  reme- 
dr  for  unbelief. — How  frequently  is  it  thus  that 


they  who  ought  to  have  been  teach"™  have  need 
to  be  taught  again  the  first  principi*^  of  divine 
truth! 

Gerlach: — The  words  of  Jesus  may  be  mi-intcT 
preted  or  forgotten  simply  from  weakness  of  faith. — • 
Accordingly,  the  Lord  rebukes  not  so  much  their  ig 
norance,  as  their  weakness  of  faith  and  their  carnali 
ty,  which  was  the  source  of  that  ignorance. 

Ifeubner  :  —  Pharisaism  :  appearance  of  piety 
hypocritical  ostentation  of  faith.  Sadducism:  ap 
pearance  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  concealment  of  faith 
from  fear  of  men. — On  ver.  7  :  Similarly  we  might 
say,  Simple-minded  Christians  do  not  understand  the 
arts  and  plans  by  which  unbelief  undermines  Chris 
tianity. — Vers.  8-10:  A  clear  evidence  this  that  tha 
Apostles  were  neither  credulous,  nor  on  the  watch  for 
miracles. 


PART    THIRD. 

CHRIST  presents  the  future  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  opposition  to  the 
Ancient  World  and  the  Theocracy. 

CONTENTS  (from  ch.  xvl.  18-xx.  16)  :— The  period  has  now  arrived  for  founding  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  *K/eAi7<ria,  as  & 
distinct  and  visible  Community,  in  opposition  to  that  ancient  form  of  the  Theocracy  which  was  henceforth  doomed  to 
judgment.  The  open  and  full  confession  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  formed,  so  to  speak,  the  moment 
when  the  fKK\T](ria  was  born.  From  that  hour  Christ  manifested  and  owned  His  Church  as  such,  through  the  con 
fession  which  the  Church  made  of  Him.  This  Church  is  here  presented  in  its  leading  characteristics:  1.  In  its  pro 
phetic  character  as  confessing  Christ,  from  ch:  xvl.  18-xvii.  27 ;  2.  in  its  prieMy  capacity,  from  ch.  xviii.  1-xix.  26 ; 
&  in  its  kingly  m»nlfoetation,  from  ch.  xix.  27-xx.  16. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  ITS  PROPHETIC  CHARACTER,  AS  CONFESSING  CHRIST,  THE  SON  OP 
GOD,  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  LEGAL  OPINIONS  CONCERNING  HIM,  ENTERTAINED 
BY  THE  SYNAGOGUE. 

CHAPTER  XVL  13-XVII.  27. 


Tba  Church  of  Christ  in  its  prophetic  character  is  here  set  before  us,  first,  as  confessing  Christ,  ch.  xvi. 
13-20;  then  as  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ,  in  contrast  to  that  worldly  fear  of  the  cross  by  which  He 
was  assailed,  vers.  21-28 ;  then,  as  in  real  fellowship  with  the  spirits  of*the  blessed,  in  opposition  to 
the  solitary  tabernacles  of  spurious  separation  from  the  world,  ch.  xvii.  1-8. — Next,  the  Church  is  de 
scribed  as  wholly  unknown  and  hidden,  vers.  9-13;  yet  as  wonder-working,  vers.  14-21 ;  though  etill 
hi  human  weakness,  vers.  22,  23 ;  as  free,  but  voluntarily  subject  and  paying  tribute  to  the  old  tem 
ple,  vers.  24-27. 

The  historical  succession  of  events  was  as  follows : — In  company  with  His  disciples,  the  Lori 
passed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  toward  the  mountains.  At  Bethsaida  Julias  He  performed 
the  cure  of  a  blind  person  (recorded  in  Mark  viii.  2i:),  at  the  same  time  enjoining  strict  silence  upon 
him.  Thence  they  continued  their  journey  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cassarea  Philippi,  tou^h. 
ing  (as  it  would  seem  from  Mark  viii.  27)  only  the  adjoining  villages,  but  avoiding  the  town  itself.  It 
was  in  these  coasts,  01  district,  that  the  Lord  evoked  the  confession  of  Peter,  wb'ch  was  followed  ^>j 
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the  announcement  of  the  foundation  of  His  Church,  ^;C«AT)(T/C.  Immediately  afterward,  Jesus  distinct 
ly  announced  His  impending  sufferings,  since  these  were  connected  with  the  foundation  of  His  Church, 
as  the  latter  was  with  the  confession  of  His  name.  On  this  occasion  Peter  began  to  rt-bi'ke  Him  ;  and 
he  who  had  lately  been  commended  as  confessing,  was  now  reproved  as  tempting.  The  event  just 
recorded  led  to  the  admonition,  addressed  to  His  disciples  generally,  on  the  subject  of  taking  up  th« 
cross  and  following  Him.  A  week  later,  the  Lord  called  His  three  most  intimate  disciples  to 
His  transfiguration  on  the  Mount.  As  they  came  down,  Jesus  explained  to  them  the  advent  a 
sion  of  Elijah.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy,  possessed  with  a  devu 
took  place.  From  thence  Jesus  secretly  passed  through  Galilee,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint 
ing  His  friends  with  those  impending  sufferings,  for  which  He  had  already  prepared  His  disciples. 
Refusing  the  solicitation  of  His  brethren  to  join  the  caravan  going  up  to  the  feast,  He  went  secretly  to 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  celebrated  in  autumn.  Thug  the  history  advance? 
to  the  month  of  October  of  the  year  782  (according  to  Wieseler,  to  the  12th  October),  John  viL  1-10 
In  Jerusalem  the  events  recorded  in  John  vii.  11,  etc.,  took  place,  when  Jesus  pointed  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament  symbols  in  His  life.  The  healing  of  the  man  blind  from  his  birth  (John 
ix.),  hastened  the  full  and  final  determination  of  the  Jewish  authorities  to  put  Him  to  death.  But  in 
all  probability  Jesus  did  not  continue  in  Judea  during  the  interval  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  iu 
October,  and  the  festival  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  in  December  (according  to  Wieseler,  the 
27th  December).  During  that  period  He  appears  to  have  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Galilee,  and  to  have 
passed  from  Samaria  to  Perea,  where  He  tarried  till  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  (Lcben 
Jesu,  ii.  2,  1003).  After  His  return  to  Galilee,  Jesus  again  appeared  in  public,  though  probably,  as 
in  Jerusalem,  only  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  His  friends.  For  the  last  time  Jesus  now  came 
to  Capernaum,  where  He  was  asked  for  the  payment  of  the  temple  tribute,  ch.  xvii.  24-27.  Thua 
far  our  section. 


A.   The  Church  as  confessing  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.     CH.  XVI.  13-20. 
( The  Gospel  for  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter  and  Paw?.— Parallels :  Mark  viii.  27-30 ;  Luke  ix.  18-21.) 

13  When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  [parts,  TO.  pep-if]  of  Cesarea  Philippi,  he  asked  his 

14  disciples,  saying,  Whom  [Who]  do  men  say  that  I,1  the  Son  of  man,  am?     And  thej 
said,  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist;  some,  Elias  {Elijah]  ;  and  others,  Jere- 

15  mias  [Jeremiah],  or  one  of  the  prophets.     He  saith  unto  them,  But  whom  [who]  say 

16  ye  that  I  am  ?     And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ  [the  Messiah], 

17  the  Son  of  the  living  God.     And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar-jona  [Bar  Jonah,  son  of  Jonah]2:  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 

18  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven  [the  hea/ens].     And  I  sav  also 
[And  I  also,  icayw  Se,  say]  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter  [rU'rpos],  and  upon  [on]  this 
rock  [TTtVpa] 3  I  will  build  my  Church  [ex/cX^o-ia]  ;4  and  the  gates  of  hell  [hades] 5  shall 

19  not  prevail  against  it.8     And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
[the  heavens]  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  [the 
heavens]  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  [the 
heavens]. 

20  Then  charged7  he  his  [the]8  disciples  that  they  should  tell  no  man  that  he  was 
Jesus  the  Christ  [he  is  the  Christ].9 

>  Ver.  18.— The  pars.  pron.  ;u  e  in  Cod.  C.  after  htyovcrt,  [in  the  text.  rec.  before  the  verb],  is  wanting  in  Cod.  B. 
[rvnJ  In  Cod.  Sinniticus]  and  in  several  versions,  and  is  omitted  by  Tisclimdorf  [and  Treacles  and  Alford] ;  Lachmann  re 
tains  it,  but  in  brackets.  The  insertion  is  more  easily  explained  than  the  omission.— [If  we  omit  fj.  f,  we  must  translate, 
with  Campbell  and  Conant :  WHO  do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  ?  Or  with  Alford,  who  retains  the  grammatical  aucm- 
•ly,  if  not  blunder,  of  the  Author.  Vers. :  WHOM  (riva)  do  men  say  that  the.  Son  of  Man  in  ?  Ttiv  vlov  rov  avQptaitov 
Is  equivalent  to  /in  the  corresponding  sentence  below,  ver.  15.  Some  who  retain  p  f  in  the  text  (B*za,  Clerieus,  etc.) 
.rau&late :  Who  do  men  nay  that  I  am  t  the  Son  of  Man  T  i.  e..  Do  they  believe  me  to  be  the  Messiah  ?  But  this  does  not 
»iiit  the  form  of  the  answer,  and  would  require  either  an  affirmative  IVff,  or  a  negative  Xo.  In  the  received  text 
Tot>  vibv  TOV  &iov  must  be  regarded  as  in  apposition  to  jt «',  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  E.  V.— P.  8.] 

"  Ver.  17.— [Bar  (->:)  lit  the  Aramaic  or  Chaldaic  word  used  by  Daniel  In  the  prophetic  pnssaee,  vii  13("7#a«>.  .  . 
and  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,""  etc.),  for  the  Hi-brew  ben  ('?),  ton.  In  tin,  Auth.  rized 
£.  V.  it  is  retained  as  the  patronymic  of  Peter,  as  Matthew  retained  it  in  Greek  :  Bop  'I  a-  v a  ;  Jerome  in  Latin  :  J?.»r« 
/<.v./;  I'.oTn.'1'l,  do  Wette,  and  Ewuld  in  their  German  Versions:  Bar-Jona  ;  while  Tyndale.  Cranm«-rX  and  the  Gcnevt 
Bibles,  also  Luther  and  Lange  translate  it  into  tho  corresponding  vernacular.  Compare  similar  compound  names:  Bar- 
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,  Ba  r-J#rti*,  Ifiir-Xab<i*^  fitir-Siibii*,  Rir-TVma'tm,  f!iir-77i(ilti>iitrnn.  The  translation  depends  on  whether  'li« 
name  is  here  simply  tin-  patronymie,  or  whether  il  IIM-,  an  allegorical  meaning,  as  Olshausen  and  Laiii:c  contend.  In  th< 
U'ter  case  it  must  Lie  translated":  eon,  of  Jonah,  or  Jonas.  See  Lunge's  Kx<g.  Ntite,  and  my  protesting  footnote,  on  ver.  !T. 
-P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  18. — (2  v  tJ  rierpos,  KU\  4*1  ravrrj  TI/  wtTpa, — one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  far-reach  irtq 
prophe  ioal.  I'lit,  ut  the  Ninie  time,  one  of  tin-  most  OODtrOYeited  savings  ol'  tin-  Saviour,  the  cvcgutical  rook  on  \vliicli  !li-« 
Papacy  r.-r.s  its  ;;i-Miiti«  claims  (but  not  by  direct  proof,  but  by  Inference  and  \vitli  tin-  help  of  undttmon»tr»ble  interv-i. 
ing  :i.v-!i:n|it  oti-v  i.s  tin-  tran>l'.M-.'i!iilily  of  Peter's  primacy.  hi.>  presence  in  Home,  ami  his  actiuil  transfer  of  tin-  primacy  upnn 
tlic  bi>hop  of  Konie),  under  the  united  protest  of  the  whole  Greek  Catholic  and  Protestant  Evangelical  ( 'hurdles,  WOO  CON 
lend  U»t  Chrlit  s*ya  not  a  word  about  laootMon.  Leaving  tlio  fuller  exposition  to  the  Kregeiical  A'otr*.  «<•  have  t..  :< 
here  simply  with  the  verbal  rendering.  In  our  Knjtl.  Vers.,  o,s  also  in  tlie  German,  the  emphasis  is  lost,  since  ;•<»•/•  an.! 
/•V/.i  ure  never  used  as  proper  names.  We  might  literally  translate:  "  Thou  art  I'e'er  and  upon  this  /ittre**;  "  or:  "Tlmt 
»rt,V<i,/-,  tttirkinan,  Man  of  rock  (fthenmanii),  ami  upon  thUfWOb/*  but  neither  of  them  would  sound  idionmlo  M. d 
natural.  It  is  perhaps  remarkable  t1  at  the  languages  of  the  two  most  Pn.U-stant  nations  cannot  render  the  sentence  in 
tny  way  favorabl  )  to  the  popish  identification  of  the  rook  of  the  church  with  the  person  of  Peter;  while  the  Latin 
Viiljrate"  sin. ply  retained  tho  Greek  1'etrus  and  pttrti,  and  the  French  translation:  1-Tu  es  I'ierre,  et  sur  cette  ftierre," 
even  obliterates  the  distinction  of  the  gender.  The  Saviour,  no  doubt,  used  in  both  clauses  the  Aramaic  word  XE'3 
(hence  the  Greek  Krjfat  applied  to  Simon.  John  1.  42;  eomp.  1  Cor.  L  12;  ill.  22;  ix.  5;  xv.  5;  Oal.  ii.  9),  which  meang 
rock  and  is  used  both  as  a  proper  and  a  common  noun.  Hence  the  old  Syriac  translation  of  the  N.  T.  renders  the  pa.<*s<izo 
in  question  thus:  "  A>iai!i-her  KIIMIA,  n'all  hod  a  KIPHA."  The  Arabic  translation  has  altnchra  in  both  coses.  The  prop 
er  translation  then  would  be:  "  Thou  art  Hock,  ami  upon  thix  rocv,''  etc.  Yet  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Matthew 
(a  rendering  the  word  into  Greek,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  deliberately  changed  the  ge.mler.  ufriiij} 
the  masculine  in  the  one  case  and  the  feminine  in  the  other.  He  had,  of  course,  to  use  Flfrpos  in  addressing  a  ni<;r» 
(as  Malilonatus  iit,  loc.  correctly  remarks  :  J'etrns,  quid  ni*  erat,  non  petra  fuemineo,  sed  Petrut  masculiiio  nomine 
tocatidu*  erat);  but  be  might  with  perfect  propriety  have  continued:  4  TT  I  ro\n<f  T  t?  HeTpy,  instead  of  4ir\ 
ravrri  TTJ  irfrpei  (which  chunire  Maldonatus  less  satisfactorily  accounts  for  simply  on  the  philological  reason  that  tho 
ma-culine  Trf'rpor  et  Atticum  et  rarum  Ml).  The  masculine  Trtrpo  <>  in  Greek  (in  Homer  and  elsewhere)  means  gen 
erally  only  a  piece  of  rock,  or  a  atone  (like  the  corresponding  prose  word  Aiflos),  and  very  rarely  a  rock.  (Meyer,  how 
ever,  quotes  for  the  latter  signification  a  passage  from  Plato:  2urt>q>ov  Trerpor,  one  from  Sophocles,  and  one  from  Pin 
dar)  ;  but  the  feminine  irt-rpa.  always  signifies  rock,  whether  it  be  used  literally  or  metaphorically  (as  a  symbol  of  firm 
ness,  but  also  of  hardbeartedness).  I  would  not  press  this  distinction,  in  view  of  the  Syriac  XB"1?  ,  and  in  opposition  to 
euch  eminent  commentators  as  Bengel  and  Meyer,  who.  like  the  Rom.  Cath.  commentators,  admit  no  difference  of  th» 
terms  in  this  case.  (Bengel:  h<xe  (liio,  irfrpa  et  irerpos  stunt  pro  uno  nomine,  sicut  unum  -uti-iiujvc 


KBPHA  leyitur  in  Syriaco")  But  it  is  certiinly  possible,  and  to  my  mind  almost  certain,  that  Matthew  fyprnusttt  Uy  tha 
Bliiiht  change  of  word  in  Greek,  what  the  Saviour  intended  in  using:,  necessarily,  the  same  word  in  Syrine,  viz.,  that  the 
petra  on  which  the  Church  is  built  by  Christ,  the  Divine  architect  and  Lor  1  of  this  spiritual  temple,  is  not  the  person 
of  Peter  as  nuch^  but  somethiii<;  more  deep  and  comprehensive;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  Pettr  nnd  hit>  coiiftxitioii  of  thu 


central  mystery  of  Christianity,  or  Peter  as  the  conjexxor  of  <  'krixt.  Peter  in  Christ,  and  Peter,  moreover,  as  representing 
all.  the  other  ti  pontiff  in  like  relation  to  Christ  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  Rev.  x.xi.  14).  Nor  should  we  explain  ver.  18  indepen 
dently  of  ver.  28.  It  is  very  significant  that,  while  the  bAiering  and  confeturi-ng  Peter  here  is  cilled  rock,  the  disobedient 
and  uifiMuadiiig  Peter  immediately  afterward  (ver.  23),  with  surprising  severity,  is  called  for  tho  time  being  Satan,  the 
enemy  of  Christ  If  the  papacy  has  any  claim  to  the  rocklike  nature  of  Peter, "it  has  certainly  also  fallen  at  times  under 
the  condemnation  of  the  satanic,  anti-christian,  and  denying  Peter.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may  imitate  Peter  a!so  in  his 
sincere  repentance  after  the  denial.  Bengel :  I'iiltut  I'etra  romana,  n«  cai/nt  tub  cenxur'am  versus  28. — Couip.  the 
toccg.  Note*  oelow,  and  my  Hixtory  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §89,  p.  351  sqq.  -P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  18.— [All  the  English  versions  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  except  that  of  Wiclif  (which  reads  chirche),  translate 
«(C/cArjfrt'a  by  the  corresponding  English  word  congregation;  but  the  Bishops'  Bible  substituted  for  it  church,  and 
thi»,  by  express  direction  of  King  James,  was  retained  nor.  only  here,  but  in  all  other  passages  of  the  N.  T.  in  the  revised 
»nd  authorized  version  of  1611.  Among  German  translators  and  commentators,  the  Roman  Catholics  (van  Ess,  Arnoliii, 
Allioli)  render  fKK\rjnia  by  the  term  Kirche  (church);  while  the.  Protestant  translators  and  commentators  (Luther.  John 
Friedr.  yon  Meyer,  Slier,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  and  Lange)  render:  Gemeindt  (congregation).  The  Greek 
^KfcAldia,  from  fKKa\ew,  to  call  out,  to  xummon,  occurs  114  times  in  the  N.  T.  (twice  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  in 
no  other  Gospel,  24  times  in  the  Acts,  68  times  in  the  Epistles,  20  times  in  Revelation),  and  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
bnp  .  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  spiritual  and  comprehensive  term  kingdom  of  God  or  kingdom  <<f 
heartn.  so  often  used  by  our  Saviour.  It  means  generally  any  popular  convocation,  congregation,  assembly,  and  in  a 
Christian  sense  the  congregation  of  believer*  culled  out  of  the  world  and  const-crated  to  the  service  of  Christ  It  is  used 
in  the  N.  T.  (l)in  a.  general  sense,  of  the  whole  body  of  Chi  intian  beUerern,ur  the  church  unicemal,  Matt.  xvi.  i«;  1 
Cor.  xii.  28;  Gal.  i.  13;  Eph.  i.  22  (and  in  all  the  passages  where  the  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ);  1  Tim.  iii.  !.'>; 
Ileb.  xii.  23,  etc. :  (2)  more  frequently  in  a  particular  sense,  of  a  local  congregation,  as  in  Jerusalem,  in  Ai'.T'.ucii,  in 
Ephesus,  in  Corinth,  in  Rome,  in  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  etc.;  hence,  also,  it  is  often  used  in  the  plural,  e.  g., 
a.1  fKK\ijmat  rff?  'Aai'av,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  at  tKK\r,y(a.i  -rusv  itivuv,  Rom.  xvi.  4;  the  seven  churches,  Kev.  i.  4,  11,  20, 
etc.  The  Saviour  Himself  makes  use  of  the  word  only  twice,  viz.:  in  our  passage,  where  it  «-vident!y  means  the  ehurcti 
universal,  which  alone  is  indestructible,  and  in  Matt,  xviii.  17,  where  it  can  be  understood  only  of  a  local  church  or  con 
gregation  (tell  it  to  the  church).  John  never  uses  the  term  except  in  his  third  epistle.  The  word  church  is  properly  no 
translation  of  fV.cAr)  n'a  at  all,  but  has  etymologically  a  different  meaning,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  KvpioKov, 
i.  e.,  belonging  to  the  /.<»•</,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gothic,  whence  also  the  cognate  terms  in  the  Teutonic  and  Sla 
vonic  languages,  the  German  Kirche,  the  Scotch  kirk,  the  Swedish  kyrka,  the  Danish  kyrke,  the  Russian  ztrkoic,  the 
Polish  cerkii-ir.  the  Bohemian  zyrkeic.  (Leo,  Frrieiuschriften,  Halle, 'l 847,  derives  the  word  from  the  Celtic  t-yrch  or 
cy'cli  i.  i'..  centre,  meeting  place;  but  this  would  not  explain  the  introduction  of  the  word  into  the  Slavonic  nations,  who 
received  Christianity  from  the  Greek  church.)  The  word  church  is  now  used  both  in  the  general  and  in  the  particular 
gense.  like  ^(fKArjin'o,  and  in  addition  to  this  also  in  a  third  sense,  viz.,  of  a  building,  or  house  of  worship  (Eusebius, 
[lift.  /.<•<•/.,  ix.  10,  cails  the  meeting  houses  of  the  Christians  KUptaKO.  oiKfla).  As  regards  the  English  translation  of 
<(c«A7)iri=,  a  number  of  modern  commentators  advocate  a  return  to  the  term  congregation  throughout  the  whole  N.  T. 
Rut  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  expel  the  term  church  from  the  English  Bible,  which  has  long  since  become  tl:-J 
full  equivalent  of  the  Greek  *  UK  \-niri  a.  We  might  use  church,  where  the  word  signifies  the  whole  body  of  believers,  and 
c'»igr»j>tt;on.  where  a  particular  or  local  assembly  of  Christians  is  intended.  But  even  this  is  unnecessary.  The  Geneva 
liilile  also  employed  the  term  church  in  a  few  passages,  though  not  in  ours,  where  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  appropriate 
Ui.m  congregation. — P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  lS.-[n  i'-  A  a  i   a  5  o  v ,  in  Hebrew  blXtli  "n?.  r  ,  thaare  theol,  an  alliteration,  Isa.  xxxviii.  10.     On  had*s,  as 
ilstinct  from  hell,  compare'  the  Ereg.  Notes  below,  and  also  the  Crit.  Notes  on  xi.  23,  p.  210.— P.  S.] 

*  Yer.  18. — [O  i''   UT;   KctTttri/ittTovtTtv  at'TTjy,  from  KaTKT^vfiv  TII/O?,  prtrralere  (idr?rtnt#  nHqnein,  comp. 
Jer.  xv. 20,  Sept      Tyidale.  the  HNhops'.  King  James',  and  the   Douay  Bibles  aeree  in   translating:  xhall  not  y/r»«r.?i 
*yatn«t  U;    th     Lat.   Wjrate:  non  pnic:tM>unt  adrertut  earn;    Luther,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Laune:    ubti-wuttige* 
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THE  GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 


Meyer:  die  Obfrmcicht  huben  (brhnlitri*,.     I  prefer  tlio  prernil  of  the  Authorized  Vcrs.  to  overcome  (Geneva  Bible),  at 
exp'res-<i,iz    better  the   idea  of   .OLg  cor.tinr.cu    resistance   on    the   part   of  hades.      The    ttnn   must    be    explained    in 


conformity  to  the  architectural  flsrure  which  runs  '.hronirh  this  whole  passage:  —  antex,  builil,  fcri/n.  Hades  is  rcpre.-cnted 
us  a  hnslil'e  fortress  which  stands  over  air.iin.--t  the  apparently  defenceless,  yet  immovable  temple  of  the  Christian  Church, 
to  whioh  our  Lord  here  promises  iiniet>tru>-ti'.>/t  lift.  ;  Kt'clfttii  nmi  potent  ilejiiere.)  The  gates  of  hades,  or  the  realm  of 


tloath,  liy  virtue  of  the  universal  dominion  of  sin.  admit  and  confine  all  men,  and  (like  the  pates  in  Dante's  Inferno  with 
the.  famous  terrific  inscription)  were  barred  against  all  return  until  the  Siviour  overcame  death  and  "him  that  hath  the 
power  of  death1'  (Heb.  ii.  14),  and  came  forth  unharmed  and  triumphant  from  the  empire  of  death  as  conqueror  and  Prince 
of  life.  Hades  could  not  retain  Him  (Acts  ii.  27,  31).  The  same  power  of  l!fe  He  imparts  to  His  people,  who  often,  espe 
cially  durint:  the  BRFS  of  persecution  and  martyrdom,  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  destruction,  but  always  rose  to  new  11  e  and 
viyor,  and  shall  reign  with  Christ  fore  ?er.  C'omp.  Rev.  i.  18:  "lam  alive  forevermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  death  and 
hides:"  and  1  Cor.  xv  26:  "The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed,  is  death."  This  Interpretation  of  the  Hjrure  appears  to 
*ie  much  more  appropriate  than  the  usual  one,  which  takes  hades  here  in  the  sense  at  htll,  and  as.MiiiIes  an  active  nmmult  ol 
.he  internal  armies,  ru-hing,  as  it  were,  through  these  pates  and  storming  the  fortress  of  Christ's  Church.  To  this  interpre 
tation  I  object:  (1)  That  gates  aro  not  an  active  and  itggrenirife,  but  a  passive  and  coitjiii-iiiy  power;  (2)  that  huden,  al 
though  closely  related  to  guhenna  or  hell  and  including  it,  is  yet  a  wider  conception,  and  means  here,  us  elsewhere,  tho 
realm  of  death  (i/<i/<  Reich  tier  ToJtc-n),  wh  eh  swallows  up  all  mortals  and  confines  forever  tliose  who  have  no  part  in 
the  victory  of  Christ  over  death,  hell,  and  damnation.—  P.  8.J 

7  Ver.  20.  —  Lent.  rec.  :  5  if  tn  «  J'AOT  o  [pratvepit,  imperavif],  Codd.  B.,  D.  :  ^TreTt^rjerej/  [comminatua  esf], 
probably  from  Mark  viii.  80;  Luke  ix.  21. 

«  Ver.  20.—  [The  oldest  M9S.,  Including  Cod.  Sinait.,  read  simply:  TO?S  /ua0rjTa?s  without  avrov.  Meyorand 
Lunge  overlook  this  diflerence  of  reeling.  "See  Tregelles  and  Alford.—  P.  S.] 

9  Ver.  20.—  "iTjo-oDs  Is  wanting  in  important  MSS.  [The  correct  reading  of  all  critical  editions,  sustained  by  the 
oldest  MSS.,  including  Cod.  Sinait.,  the  ancient  versions,  and  patristic  quotations,  is  simply:  on  av-ros  lariv  6 
X  o  i  JJ-T  6  s,  that  he  i»  the  Christ  (the  promised  Messiah).  The  insertion  of  Jems  in  later  MSS.  was  a  blunder  of  some 
mechanical  copyist,  who  paid  no  attontion  to  the  connection,  and  added  the  personal  to  the  official  appellation,  according 
to  tho  usual  designation  of  our  Lord.  Everybody  knew  and  admitted  the  personal  name-  of  our  Saviour,  and  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  deny  or  to  affirm  that  He  was  Jesus.  —  P.  S.j 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  13.  Into  the  parts  of  Caesarea  Philippi. 

— The  cure  of  the  blind  person  at  the  eastern  Beth- 
e.\ida  (Mark  xiii.  22)  had  taken  place  before  that, 
Ccesarea  Philippi,  formerly  called  Panca.1  (Plin.  //. 
N.  V.  15),  from  the  mountain  Panius,  dedicated  to 
Fan,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  town  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancierit  Leshem,  Josh, 
xix.  47  ;  Laish,  Judg.  xviii.  7  ;  and  Dan — "  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba."  It  lay  near  the  sources  of  Jor 
dan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  a  day's  journey 
from  Sidon,  in  Gaulouitis,  and  was  partly  inhabited 
by  heathens.  The  town  was  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Ccesarea  (Kings 
ton)  in  honor  of  Caesar  Tiberius.  The  name  Philip- 
pi  was  intended  to  distinguish  it  from  Ccesarea  Pal- 
f.stlncc  (Robinson,  Palest,  ii.  439  ;  also,  vol.  iii.  sect, 
ix.).  Tradition  reports  that  the  woman  with  the  is 
sue  of  blood  resided  here.  Her  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Berenice.  Agrippa  II.  further  embellished  this 
city,  and  called  it  Neronias  in  honor  of  Nero.  The 
modern  village  of  Banias,  and  the  ruins  around  it, 
murk  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

Who  [not  -whom]  do  men  say  that  I  am  ? — 
How  do  men  explain  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
Man?  Meyer:  What  do  they  understand  by  the 
designation,  Son  of  Man  ?  De  Wette  :  I  who  am  a 
humble,  lowly  man.  But  this  completely  misses  the 
peculiar  import  of  the  expression,  Son  of  Man. 

Ver.  14.  Some  say. — "  The  reply  shows  that,  in 
general,  He  was  not  yet  looked  upon  as  the  Messiah." 
Meyer.  But  according  to  the  representation  of  the 
evangelist,  we  must  rather  infer  that  Christ's  enemies 
had  by  their  calumnies  succeeded  in  lowering  the 
popular  estimate  concerning  Him. 

John  the  Baptist.— See  ch.  xiv.  2.  This,  for  a 
time,  .had  been  the  opinion  of  the  courtiers  of  Herod. 
— Elijah, — as  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah.  Such 
was  the  view  professed  by  those  whom  fear  of  their 
superiors  induced  to  deny  His  claims  to  the  Messian 
ic  office,  while,  from  a  desire  of  not  entirely  surren 
dering  the  expectations  which  bad  been  excited  by 
tlis  appearance,  they  still  regarded  Him  as  a  proph 
et. — Jeremiah. — Of  course,  in  the  same  sense  as 
Elijah, — not  in  the  sense  oi  literally  revisiting  the 


earth,  nor  in  that  of  implying  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  [metempsychosis].*  The 
opinion  of  these  persons  concerning  Jesus  was  evi 
dently  lower  than  that  of  those  who  regarded  Him  as 
Elijah  (Mark  xv.  35  ;  John  i.  21).  The  one  party  re 
ferred  especially  to  what  might  be  designated  as  the 
reformation  inaugurated  by  Jesus,  while  the  other 
had  regard  to  His  denunciations  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  times.— Or  one  of  the  prophets.— According 
to  the  lowest  view,  He  was  represented  by  discour- 
|  aged  friends  as  one  of  the  old  prophets.  Three  points 
|  are  clearly  brought  out  in  this  conversation :  1.  That, 
to  a  certain  extent,  Jesus  was  still  generally  acknowl 
edged  by  the  people.  2.  That  the  faith  of  the  major 
ity  had  been  lowered  and  misled  by  the  influence  of 
their  superiors,  so  that  diverging  opinions  were  now 
entertained  regarding  Him.  3.  That  this  incon 
stancy  and  wavering  led  to  a  decreasing  measure  of 
homage. 

Ver.  15.  But  who  say  ye  that  I  am?— This 
was  the  decisive  moment  in  which  the  separation  of 
the  New  Testament  tKK\t)a'ia.  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment  theocracy  was  to  be  made.  The  hour  had 
come  for  the  utterance  of  a  distinct  Christian  con 
fession. 

Ver.  16.  Simon  Peter. —  Peter  answered  not 
merely  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  all  the  disci 
ples,  f — Thou  art  the  Christ, — i.  e.,  the  Messiah 
Himself.  And  this  not  in  the  sense  in  which  carnal 
Jewish  traditionalism  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Messi 
ah,  but  in  the  true  and  spiritual  import  of  the  title— 


*  [Some,  however,  no  doubt  believed  in  a  bodily  resur 
rection  of  Elijah  or  Jeremiah.  The  latter  was  nccou'nted  by 
the  Jews  as  the  first  in  the  prophetic  canon.  See  Li-htfoot 
on  Matt,  x.ivii.  9.— P.  S.] 

t  [This  is  the  correct  view,  already  maintained  by  the 
fathers,  e.  fir.,Chrysostom,  who,  in  Horn.  54,  calls  Peter  in  thi» 
connection  the  mouth  of  the  apoMes,  TO  <rrrf/ua  TWV  airo- 
ffri>\cav,  by  Jerome:  Pttrus  ex  per/ton  a  omnium  fiposto- 
lorvm,  pnjJUttur,  and  by  Thomas  Aquinns:  //>««  mpondet 
ft  pro  se,  et  pro  alii*.  Some  Kom.  Cath.  commentators,  ae 
Passaglia  and  Arnold!,  for  obvious  reason-,  mai  itain  that 
Peter  spoke  only  in  his  own  name,  lint  the  Saviour  :ul 
dressed  His  question  to  all  the  disciples,  and  they  certainly 
must  have  assented  to  Peter's  confession  of  faith,  which  thoy 
had  from  the  time  of  their  callin}.',  anc!  without  which  they 
could  not  have  t>i-en  :ipo>t|.'.s.  Comp.  John  i.  !:!.  -Hi.  IW,  uirti 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  bchegt;,  u  !»•  m.  Cath.  Com.,  in  toe.  (?ol 
ii.  p.  349).— P.  8.] 


CHAP.  XVI.  13-20. 


the  Son  of  the  living  God. — 

ii. ust  not  be  taken  merely  in  ;i  itxjutiri-  MB 
noting  the  True  God  in  opposition  to  false  deities  ; 
it  must  also  be  viewtd  in  ajHNMiMMM^M  referring 
to  Him  whose  manifestations  in  Israel  \vere  complet 
ed  ii:  and  crowned  by  the  appearance  of  His  Son  as 
the  Messiah.  This,  however,  implies  Sonship  not 
only  in  a  moral  or  official,  but  ulso  in  the  ontological 
ti'-n.-.-.  Thus  the  reply  of  Peter  had  all  the  charac 
teristics  of  a  genuine  confession — being  decided,  sol 
emn,  and  deep. 

[The  confession  of  Peter  is  the  first  and  funda 
mental  Christian  confession  of  faith,  and  the  germ 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  is  a  confession,  not  of 
mere  human  opinions,  or  views,  or  convictions,  how 
ever  firm,  but  of  a  divinely  wrought  faith,  and  not  of 
faith  only  (/  Mift-e  that  Thou  art),  but  of  adoration 
•nd  worship  (Thou  art).  It  is  christologieal,  i.  e.,  a 
confession  oi'  Jesus  Christ  as  the  centre  and  heart  of 
the  whole  Christian  system,  and  the  only  and  all-suf 
ficient  fountain  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  a  confession 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  true  mail  ( Thou,  Jesus),  as  the 
promised  Messiah  (the  Christ),  and  as  the  eternal  Son 
of  God  (the  Son — not  a  son — of  (he  living  God),  hence 
as  the  God-Man  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  thus 
a  confession  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  in  the 
widest  sense,  the  great  central  mystery  of  godliness, 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh." — Compare  also  the  ex 
cellent  remarks  of  Olshausen  (in  Kcndrick's  Am.  ed., 
Tol.  L  p.  545  sq.)  and  Alt'ord,  who,  following  Olshau- 
Ben,  says  in  loc. :  "  The  confession  is  not  made  in  the 
terms  of  the  other  answer :  it  is  not  '  we  say,'  or  '  / 
««y,'  but '  Thou  art.'  It  is  the  expression  of  an  in 
ward  conviction  wrought  by  God's  Spirit.  The  ex 
cellence  of  this  confession  is,  that  it  brings  out  both 
the  human  and  the  divine  nature  of  the  Lord :  6 
X  p  i  y  T  6  $  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  the 
anointed  King  ;  dvibsrou  0  « o  v  r  o  f<  £ vyr  o  s 
is  the  Eternal  Son,  begotten  of  the  Eternal  Father,  as 
the  last  word  most  emphatically  implies,  not  '  Son 
of  God  '  in  any  inferior  figurative  sense,  not  one  of 
the  sons  of  Goid,  of  angelic  nature,  but  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.  having  in  Him  the  Sonship  and 
the  divine  nature,  in  a  sense  in  which  they  could 
be  in  none  clue,.  This  was  the  view  of  the  person  of 
Christ  quite  distinct  from  the  Jewish  Messianic  idea, 
which  appears  to  have  been  (Justin  Mart.  Dial.  p. 
267)  that  he  should  be  born  from  men,  but  selected 
by  God  for  the  office  on  account  of  his  eminent  vir 
tues.  This  distinction  accounts  for  the  solemn  bles 
sing  pronounced  in  the  next  verse.  Z  u>  v  r  o  ?  must 
not  for  a  moment  be  taken  here,  as  it  sometimes  is 
nscd  (e.  a.,  Acts  xiv.  15),  as  merely  distinguishing 
the  true  God  from  dead  idols :  it  is  here  emphatic, 
and  imparts  force  and  precision  to  v  I  6  3 .  That  Pe 
ter,  when  he  uttered  the  words,  understood  by  them 
in  detail  all  that  we  now  understand,  is  not  of  course 
here  asserted,  but  that  they  were  his  testimony  to 
the  true  Humanity  and  true  Divinity  of  the  Lord,  in 
that  sense  of  deep  truth  and  reliance,  out  of  which 
springs  the  Christian  life  of  the  Church."  Meyer, 
indeed,  takes  TOV  favros  simply  as  the  solemn  epithet 
of  the  true  God  in  opposition  to  the  dead  idols  of  the 
heathen ;  but  there  was  no  reason  here  for  contrast 
ing  the  true  God  with  heathen  idols,  and  Peter  must 
have  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  however  imperfectly 
understood  by  him  at  the  time,  that  the  Godhead  it 
self  was  truly  revealed  in,  and  reflected  from,  the  hu 
man  pei-son  of  Christ  in  a  sense  and  to  a  degree  com 
pared  with  which  all  former  manifestations  of  God  ap 
peared  to  him  like  dead  shadows.  He  echoed  the 


declaration  from  heaven  at  Christ's  baptism  :  "  Till! 
is  mv  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  and 
recognized  in  Him  the  essential  and  eternal  life  ot 
the  great  Jehovah. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  17.  Jesus  answered.— Also  a  co:if,-.-.^.,n 
decided,  solemn,  and  deep  ;  being  the  divine  confe* 
sion  of  the  Lora  in  favor  of  the  Church,  which  had 
now  confessed  His  name,  and  of  her  first  witness. 

Blessed  art  thou  (com p.  Rom.  x.  9),  Simon,  son 
of  Jonah.* — Meyer  denies  in  vain  the  antithesis  be 
tween  this  address  an,d  the  new  title  given  to  Peter. 
Different  views  have  been  taken  in  reference  to  this 
antithesis.  1.  Paulus  explains  it  :  Simon,  or  obe 
dient  hearer, — son  of  Jonas,  or  son  of  oppression. 
2.  Olshausen:  n:"n,  dove,  with  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  the  figure  of  a  dove.  Thou,  Simon,  art 
a  child  of  the  Spirit.  3.  Lange  (Lcben  Jtxn,  ii.  ii, 
469) :  Thou,  Simon,  son  of  a  dove  (which  i. 
nest  in  the  rock,  a  figure  of  the  Church),  shalt  be 
called  a  rock  (the  rocklike  dwelling-place  of  the  dove, 
i.  e.,  of  the  Church ).f  With  this  antithesis  the  other 
in  the  same  verse  is  connected.  According  to  the 
flesh,  thou  art  a  natural  son  of  Jonah ;  but  accord 
ing  to  this  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  a  child  of  the  Fa 
ther  who  is  in  heaven  (referring  to  his  regeneration, 
and  consequent  faith  and  confession).  [Similarly  Al- 
ford  :  The  name  "  Simon  Bar  Jonas  '*  is  doubtless 
used  as  indicating  his  fleshly  state  and  extraction, 
and  forming  the  greater  contrast  to  his  spiritual  state, 
name,  and  blessing,  which  follow.  The  name  2iM«» 
'loira,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  is  uttered  when 
he  is  reminded  by  the  thrice-repeated  inquiry,  "  Lov- 
est  thou  me  ?  ".of  his  frailty,  in  his  previous  denial 
of  his  Lord,  John  xxi.  15,  1C,  17.— P.  S.] 

Flesh  and  blood. — Various  views  have  been 
taken  of  this  expression.  1.  Calvin,  Beza,  Neander, 
de  Wette,  refer  it  to  our  physical  nature  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  irj/frjua.  To  this  Meyer  objects,  that  our 
physical  nature  is  termed  in  Scripture  only  <ra'p£,  not 
o-a/>£  xal  ulna,  (in  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  "flexh  and  blood " 
should  be  literally  understood).  2.  According  to  Light- 
foot  and  Meyer,  it  must  be  taken  (with  special  refer 
ence  to  the  fact,  that  the  Rabbins  use  cn^  ->ca 
as  a  kind  of  paraphrase  for  Son  of  man,  including 
the  accessory  idea  of  the  weakness  involved  in  our 
corporeal  nature),  as  simply  denoting  weak  man, 
equivalent  to  nemo  mortalium  (as  in  Gal.  i.  16).  3. 
We  explain  it :  the  natural,  carnal  descent,  as  con 
trasted  with  spiritual  generation.  John  i.  13  :  o1 
ou*  4£  aindruv,  oiiSf  IK  0tA.Tj/uaTor  trapicoj,  «•.  T.  A. 
This  appears  still  further  from  the  connection  be 
tween  the  expressions,  "/e,s/t  and  blood  "  and  "  son 
of  Jonah"  and  from  the  antithesis,  "  My  Father  who 

*  [According  to  Lange's  version.  Comp.  my  crlticaf  note 
above. — 1'.  S.] 

t  [I  confess  that  this  allegorical  exposition  of  the  terra 
appears  to  me  as  far-fetched  and  as  improbable  as  that  of  Ols 
hausen.  Bar-Jo»a  has  nothing  t«i  do  with  a  dove,  bpt  Is  » 
contraction  for  Bar-Joanna  (fhaldaic).  i.  e..  Son  of  John, 
as  is  evident  from  John  ssi.  15,  16,  17,  where  Christ  ad 
dresses  Peter:  'S.ifjitav  'liadvvov.  But  there  may  be  in  this 
use  of  the  patronymic  an  allusion  to  the  title  £>«  of  Man  if» 
ver.  18,  which  would  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  coun 
ter  confession,  in  this  sense  :  That  I,  the  Son  of  Man.  am  at 
the  same  time  the  Messiah  and  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  is  as 
true  as  that  thou,  Simon,  art  the  son  of  Jona  :  and  as  thou 
hast  thus  confessed  Mo  as  the  Messiah,  I  will  now  confess 
thee  as  Peter,  etc.  If  the  Saviour  spoke  in  Aramaic  or 
C'lialdiiic,  as  He  undoubtedly  <liil  on  ordinary  ocea.-i'in.-.  :irnJ 
with  His  disciples.  II.-  used  the  term  £ar'\n  ver.  17,  with 
reference  to  Dan.  vii.  18,  the  prophetic  passage  from  which 
Mi.-  M.  --i:tnic  appellation  Son  of  Man  was  derived,  so  tlial 
Ji,ir-r>ia/ush  (Hait.  iff  Man)  and  Bat  -Jona  would  correspond 
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is  in  htaven."  Hence  Gal.  i.  16  must  mean  :  When 
I  received  a  commission  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  I 
conferred  not  with  my  Jewish  nationality  ;  and  Eph. 
vi.  1 2  :  In  reality,  we  wrestle  not  with  beings  of  hu 
man  kind,  but  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  whose 
representatives  and  instruments  they  are  ;  and  1  Cor. 
xv.  50 :  The  kind  which  is  of  this  world  (of  the  first 
man,  who  is  of  the  earth)  shall  not  inherit  the  king 
dom  of  God ;  but  we  must  enter  it  by  a  complete 
transformation  into  a  second  and  new  life  which  is 
from  heaven.  Accordingly,  the  antithesis  in  the  text 
is  between  knowledge  resulting  from  natural  human 
development,  or  on  the  basis  of  natural  birth,  and 
knowledge  proceeding  from  the  revelation  of  the  Fa 
ther  in  heaven,  or  on  the  basis  of  regeneration. 

Hath  not  revealed  it,— but  My  Father.— 
A  difficulty  has  been  felt,  how  to  reconcile  this  dec 
laration  with  the  fact,  that  the  disciples  had  at  a  much 
earlier  period  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (John 
i.  42,  4G,  50).  1.  Olshausen  holds  that  this  confes 
sion  of  Peter  indicates  a  much  more  advanced  state 
of  knowledge  :  6  ui'bs  TOV  Qeov,  rov  £u>vros.  2.  Ne- 
ander  thinks  that  all  earlier  revelations  had  more  or 
less  proceeded  from  flesh  and  blood.  3.  Meyer  sug 
gests  that  the  text  refers  to  that  first  acknowledg 
ment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  disciples  came  and  surrendered  themselves 
to  Him.*  4.  In  our  view,  the  new  element  in  this 
confession  lies,  first  of  all,  in  its  ethical  form.  It  was 
no  longer  a  mere  knowledge  (or  recognition)  of  Christ. 
While  the  general  knowledge  of  the  Jews  concerning 
the  Messiah  had  retrograded,  and  degenerated  into 
discordant  and  self-contradictory  opinions,  the  knowl 
edge  of  the  disciples  had  advanced,  and  was  now 
summed  up  and  concentrated  into  an  act  of  spiritual 
faith  in  Peter's  confession,  which,  in  view  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  may  be  characterized 
as  a  real  martyrdom  (^uprvfjia).  Another  new 
element  lay  in  the  view  now  expressed  concerning 
the  Messiah.  On  all  the  main  points,  the  Jewish 
and  traditional  notions  of  the  Messiah  had  evident 
ly  been  thrown  off,  and  a  pure  and  spiritual  faith 
attained  from  converse  with  the  life  of  Jesus.  In 
both  these  respects,  it  was  a  revelation  of  the  Fa 
ther  in  heaven,  i.  e.,  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  produc 
tion.  The  new  life  was  germinating  in  the  hearts 
of  the  disciples. — De  Wette  regards  this  passage  as 
incompatible  with  the  earlier  acknowledgments  of 
the  Messiah  ;  while  Fritzsche,  Schneckenburger,  and 
Strauss  talk  of  a  twofold  period  in  Christ's  ministry  : 
the  first,  when  He  was  a  disciple  of  John ;  the  sec 
ond,  when  He  attained  to  consciousness  of  His  Mes 
sianic  dignity.  But  these  critics  have  wholly  misun 
derstood  this  narrative. 

Ver.  18.  But  I  also  say  unto  thee. — The  ex 
pression  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  reciprocity 
existing  between  Christ  and  His  disciples.  Their  con 
fession  solicits  His  confession. f 

*  [Not  exactly.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Com.  on 
Jfntt.,  p.  8A),  Meyer  assumes  that  Peter,  although  long  since 
convinced,  with  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  of  the  Messiahship 
wf  Jesus,  was  on  this  occasion  favored  with  a  special  divine 
revelation  on  the  subject,  and  spoke  from  a  state  of  inspira 
tion.  " Daher,"  he  snys,  "if.t  dnreKciAtuJ/e  nicht  auf 
tint  scJion  beim  erxten  Anx'/die«i<tn  an  Jt-fuin  ei-haltene 
0/entarung,  welche  den  Jungern  geu-ordtn,  zu  beziehen, 
wndern  auf  PKTKUS  und  eine  IIIN  avsztichiiende  besoii- 
df.re  aTro/caAu4"S  eu  btschrdnken."1  But  Peter  con 
fessed  in  the  name  of  all  the  other  apostles,  see  p.  204.— P.  S.] 

t  [MALDONATUS:  "  ET  EGO.  Elegaim  antithesis,  Greece 
ft.Unnefflcai.-ior:  ndyu  5e,  BED  KT  EGO  DICO  TIKI  :  quasi 
tiicat:  1u,  qui  homo  ex,  Filium  Dei  vivi  me  exxf  dia-ixti, 
tgo  vert,  <jui  Piliwt  Dei  vivi  sum,  dico  te  ease  Pet  rum,  id 


Thou  art  Peter,-  -n  <  r  p  o  s ,  in  Aramaic  XB^S 
(he  stone,  or  the  rock  (see  Meyer).  T/ie  Greek  mascO 
line  noun  arose  from  the  translation  of  the  name  intA 
Greek ;  the  name  itself  had  been  given  at  an  earlier 
period,  John  i.  42.  It  was  now  bestowed  a  second 
time  to  indicate  the  relationship  subsisting  between 
Peter  and  the  Ecclcsia,  rather  than  to  prove  that  Pe 
ter  really  was  what  his  name  implied  (Meyer).  From 
the  first  this  name  was  intended  to  be  symbolical; 
although  its  real  meaning  was  only  attained  at  a  later 
period  in  the  history  of  Peter.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  words  of  Jesus  imply  the  acknowledgment  that 
his  character  as  Peter  had  just  appeared  in  this  con 
fession.  [It  should  be  observed  that  in  John  i.  42 
(in  the  Gr.  text,  vcr.  43)  we  read  :  "Thou  shall  be 
Called  (/cA7j0T)fT7))  Cephas,"  but  here:  "Thou  art  (il) 
Peter."— P.  S.] 

And  on  this  rock. — For  the  various  inter 
pretations  of  this  passage,  see  Wolfs  Curie.  We 
submit  the  following  summary  of  them:  1.  The 
term  "rock"  is  referred  to  Christ  Himself.  Thus 
Jerome,*  Augustine,  f  Chemnitz,  Fabricius,  and  oth- 

est  mcariiim  mevm  [?],  quern  Filium  Dei  ff»e  ronfeesiis 
es.    Nam  Ki-c/exiam  meam,  qua  super  me  cedijicntn  tut, 
',per  te  ttinm,  liniqnum  m/jii-r  secundarium  quoddum 
funilamrntum  cedificalo."—P.  S.] 

i"  [This  needs  modification.  JEROME,  in  his  C<:mme\t. 
on  Matt.  xvi.  IS  (Opera,  ed.  Val'ara.,  torn.  vii.  p.  124).  ex 
plains  the  passage  thus:  "Sicut  ipue-  lumen  Apontalis  do~ 
navit,iit  him  en  mundi  uppeUareiitur,  tcetttnique  ex  Do 
mino  xortiti  nunt  rocabulfi :  ita  et  iSimotii,  QCI  CREDEBAI 
IN  PETKAM  CHRISTUM,  Pftri  largitim  fxt  >wmtn.  Ac  at' 
cundum  rnetaphoram  petrcp,  re<-t?  dicitur  ei :  JEvimCABO 
KCCLKSIAM  MEAM  SUPER  TE."  The  last  words  (svper  te) 
show  that  he  referred  the  petra  not  only  to  Christ,  but  in  a 
derivative  sense  also  to  Peter  as  the  confessor.  S«  in  an 
other  passage  (Kp.  ad  Dainas.  puptirn,  Kp.  15,  ed.  Vail.,  i. 
87  sq.}  he  says  of  Peter:  " super  il'tim  jtetrnm  ccdijicatam 
ect-letiam  «<-«'o."  Jerome  also  regards  the  bishop  of  Home 
as  the  successor  of  Pete;-,  but  advocate.0  elsewhere  the  equal 
rights  of  bishops,  so  that  he  can  be  quoted  only  in  favor  of  a 
lloman  primacy  of  honor,  not  of  n  supremacy  of  jurisdiction. 
C'omp.  on  Jerome's  views  concerning  the  papacy  the  second 
vol.  of  my  General  Church  Jhatory,  now  preparing  for  the 
press.  §  61,  p.  304  sq.— P.  S.] 

t  [f.  e..  AUGUSTINE  in  his  later  years:  fe-  nt  first  he  re 
ferred  the  petra  to  the  person  of  Peter.  He  .-.ivs  in  his  Ii6- 
traetitUoM,  i.  cap.  21,  at  the  clo.-e  of  his  IIK-:  "I  have 
somewhere  said  of  St  Peter  that  the  church  is  built  upon 
him  as  rock.  .  .  .  But  I  have  since  fieqnently  snid  lhat  the 
word  of  the  Lord:  'Thou  art  Pet  run,  and  on  this  petra  I 
will  build  my  church,'  must  be  understood  of  Him,  whom 
Peter  confessed  as  Son  of  the  living  God;  and  Peter,  so 
named  after  this  rock,  represents  the  person  of  the  church, 
which  is  founded  on  this  rock  and  has  received  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  it  was  not  said  to  him:  '  Thou 
art  a  rock1  (petra).  but,  '  Thou  art  J'eter11  (Petriin);  and 
the  rock  was  Christ,  through  confession  of  whom  Simon  re 
ceived  the  name  of  Peter,  "i  et  the  reader  may  decide 
which  of  the  two  interpretations  is -the  more  probable."  In 
the  same  strain  he  says,  in  another  place :  '•  Peter,  in  virtue 
of  the  primacy  of  his  upostolate.  stands,  by  a  fiirnrative  gen- 
ernlizat-.on,  for  the  church.  .  .  .  When  it  was  snid  to  him,  'I 
will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  Ac., 
he  represented  the  whole  church,  which  in  this  world  is  as 
sailed  by  various  temptations,  as  if  by  floods  and  storins.  yet 
does  not  fall,  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  from  which 
Peter  received  his  name.  For  the  rock  is  not  so  named  from 
Peter,  hut  Peter  from  the  rock  (non  eiiini  a  Petro  petra, 
aetl  Pttrux  a  ptti-u).  even  as  Christ  is  not  so  calb  d  after  the 
Christian,  but  the  Christian  after  Christ.  For  the  reason 
why  the  Lord  says,  '  On  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church.'  is 
that  Peter  had  said:  'Thou  nrt  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
livin-'God.'  On  this  rock,  which  thou  hart  confessed,  eayi 
he.  I  will  build  my  church.  -  or  Christ  was  the  rock  (peti-a 
enim  erat  Cfirixtnx),  upon  which  also  Pi-tor  himself  wai 
built:  for  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay,  than  that  is  'aid, 
which  Is  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  the  church,  which  .s  onilt 
upon  Christ,  has  received  from  Him,  in  the  person  of  Peter, 
the  kevs  of  heaven  ;  that  is.  the  power  of  binding  and  loos- 
inir  sins/'  (Aug.  Tract,  in  Enitifj.  Jtxinni*,  T24.  §5.)  AM- 
BK08E.  too,  at  one  time  refers  the  jx-ti-it  to  Christ,  as  when 
he  says  in  Luc.  ix.  20:  "J'rtr,<  eat  Cfirixt-u^  etc ,  but  ut 
other  times  to  the  person  of  Peter,  as  in  the  famous  morn 
ing  hymn  quoud  by  Augiistin  (live  ipsa  para  MBMlM 
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ere.* — 2.  It  is  referred  to  Peter's  confession.  Thus  most 
of  the  Fathers,  several  Popes,  Leo  I.,  f  Huss  in  the 
Tradat.  de  ccdcsia,  the  Articuli  Smakald.  in  the  Ap- 


cidpam  dilitif),  ai-d  again  to  his  confession,  or 
mtluT  to  rotor  atnl  his  confession.  Comp.  my  Church 
ffist<>ry,  vol  ii.  i>.  304.  A  similar  apparent  inconsistency 
we  find  in  other  fathers.  The  reference  of  the  rock  lo  Christ 
was  ;il-t,  advocated  by  THKODOUF.T,  <i<l  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  the 
venerable-  P.KDK  in-  M<i.-<:  iii  •  "  1'itrn  er«t,  Chrintu,H  (1  Cor. 
X.  4).  \(ii/i  Simoni  <]ui  c.redthut  IN  PETHAM  CitniSTtrM, 
J'ffri  litrijitH-t  tut  iiviin-ii;n  and  even  by  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  in  the  inscription  to  tho  crown  ho  sent  to  the  German 
rival  emperor  Uudolph:  "  PKTRA  (/.  <•.,  Christ)  <)<•<!  it  I'ETRO 
(Peter),  PETKUS  (th,-  pope)  dtu<ie.ma  Kn'it,l(th»r—\t.  S.] 

*  [Especially  CALOVIUS,  of  tbo  Lutheran,  and  quite  re 
cently  Dr.  WoRDBWOHTB,  of  the  Anglican,  and  (evidently 
nn.ier  the  influence  of  Wordsworth's  arguments)  Dr.  Jos.  A. 
ALKXANDKI:,  <>f  tho  Presbyt.  Church  (although  the  latter,  as 
usual  with  him  in  critical  passages,  does  not  finally  decide). 
Dr.  Wordsworth  rests  his  labored  defence  of  tho  liter  Augus- 
tinian  interpretation  mainly  on  tho  difference  between 
werpos,  xtfine,  and  irtip.i,  rock,  whicli  he  thinks  (referring 
to  Light  foot  and  Beveridirp)  had  a  parallel  in  the  Svriac 
Cep/t  -(.land  Capita  (doubtful):  on  the  fact  that  in  the  ().  T. 
the  title  Hock  is  reserved  to  God  Almighty  (2  Sam.  xxii.  82; 
Ps.  xviii.  ".1  ;  Ixii.  2,  6,  7.  etc.);  and  on  the  admitted  equality 
of  the  apo.itlcs.  Ho  thus  paraphrases  the  words  of  the  Sa 
viour  :  '"I  myself,  now  confessed  bv  thee.  to  be  God  and 
Man.  atn  the  Rock  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  foundation 
on  which  it  in  built.'  And  because  St.  Peter  had  confessed 
Him  as  such,  He  says  to  St.  I'etor.  'Thou  hast  confessed 
Mo,  and  I  will  now  confess  thee;  thon  hast  owned  Me,  I 
will  now  own  thee:  thou  art  1'etcr;  i.  e.,  thou  art  a  livelv 
tfons,  hewn  out  of,  and  built  upon  Me,  the  living  Koi-k. 
Thou  art  a  genuine  Petro*  of  Ale,  the  divine  Petra.  And 
whosoever  would  bo  a  lively  stone,  a  Ptter,  must  imitate 
thee  in  this  thy  true  confession  of  Me  the  living  Rock  :  for 
upon  this  lior'k,  that  is.  on  Miixilf.  believed  and  confessed 
to  bo  loth  Go/I  and  Man.  I  will  build  My  Church.'"—  This 
1s  all  true  enough  in  itself  considered,  but  it  is  no  exposition 
<>f  tho  passage.  Everybody  knows  and  admits,  that  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term  Christ  and  Ho  alone  is  the  im 
movable  (divine)  Kock  of  the  Church,  tho  foundation 
(tfe.ufAios),  on  which  the  apostles  built  and  besides  which 
no  other  can  be  laid,  1  Cor.  iii.  11  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  x.  4  (irtrpa)  ; 
Matt  vii.  24,  2.r>.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  a  subordi 
nate  sense  the  apostles  are  called  the  (human)  foundation 
on  which  the  Church  is  built,  Eph.  ii.  20  (eVo 


K.T.A.);  Pvev.  xxi.  14  (6f/j.f\ioi  ouSfKa,  K.r.\.).  Now  in 
our  passage  Christ  appears  not  as  rock,  i.  e.,  as  part  of  the 
building  itself,  but  under  a  higher  figure  as  nrclutfft  and 
Lord  of  the  whole  spiritual  temple  ;  and  the  mixing  of  fig 
ures  in  one  breath,  as  this  interpretation  implies,  would  be"  a 
plain  violation  of  rhetorical  taste  and  propriety  such  as  we 
should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  in  connection  with  our 
Saviour.  Again,  tho  antananluiit  (i.  e.,  the  rhetorical  fig 
ure  of  repeating  the  same  word  in  a  different  sense)  is 
conclusive  against  this  explanation.  The  demonstrative 
T  a.  v  T  77  must  refer  to  FI  e  T  p  o  s  ,  which  immediately  pre 
cedes;  'for  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  that  the  Sa 
viour,  after  having  said  :  "  Thou  art  Rovkinan?  turned 
»way  from  Peter,  and,  pointing  to  Himself,  continued: 
*ttnd  on  THIS  ro<-b  (i.  e..  Myself,  *V  tjuaura")  /  will  lui/it 
My  Church?  On  tho  contrary,  He  immediately  continues: 
"•And  Iicillgive-M-iimC  Kal  Swnu  <TOI,  which  can,  of 
course,  mean  nobr>dy  else  but  Peter.  This  interpretation  of 
Augustine  and  Wordsworth  destroys  the  rhetorical  beauty 
and  emphasis  of  the  pnssat'e,  and  can  give  us  no  advantage 
whatever  in  onr  controversy  with  Koine,  which  must  and  can 
be  refuted  on  far  better  grounds  than  forced  exegesis.—  P.  S.] 
t  (This  reference  to  the  f.ithers  is  too  indefinite,  and 
hardly  correct  as  far  as  Leo  mid  the  popes  am  concerned. 
The  majority  of  the  fathers.  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Au- 
iznstino.  Leo  I.,  Gregory  of  Xazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Cvril  of 
Alexandria,  Theodoret.  etc.,  vary  in  tluvr  Interpretation,  re 
ferring  the  petrii  sometimes  to  the  person  of  Peter,  some 
times  to  his  faith  or  confession,  and  sometime.*  (as  Jerome 
and  Au-rustine)  to  Chri-t  Himself.  (Comp.  Maldonatus, 
foiiimfiit.  in  quatuor  Ecttnffelixtiis,  ed.  Mariin.  torn.  i.  p. 
819  cq.,  and  my  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  fi. 
J§61  and  <!8.  pp.  Stl-J  fqq.  and  814  sqq..  where  tho  prncipM 
passages  are  quoted.)  But  this  inconsistency  is  more  ap 
parent  than  real,  since  Peter  and  his  faith  in  i.'lirist  cannot 
be  separated  in  this  passage.  Pet-r  (representing  the  other 
apostles)  n»  'neliefing  and  co>if<'K*i/>r/  Christ  (but  in  no 
other  capacity)  is  the  pttrn  eccie-<iir.  This  is  the  true  in 
terpretation,  noticed  by  Lange  sub  number  8.  b).  Couip. 


pentl.,  Luther,*  Febronius,  and  others.  f  —  3.  It  is  :i[> 
])lk'd  to  Peter  himself,  (a)  In  tlie  popish  sense,  b' 
Baronius  and  Hellarmin,  [Passa^lia,]  as  implying  thai 
Peter  was  invested  with  u  permanent  primacy.}:  (/>) 
Will)  nierenec  to  the-  special  call  and  work  of  Pcier 
as  an  Ajiostle.  13y  thee,  Peter,  as  the  most  promi 
nent  of  My  witnesses,  shall  the  Church  be  founded 
and  established  :  Acts  ii.  and  x.  So,  many  Komaii 
Catholics,  as  Launoi,  Dupin,  —  and  later  Protestant 
expositors,  as  Werenfels,  Piaff,  Bengel,  and  Crusiuj. 
Heubner  thinks  that  the  antanaclaxis,  or  the  connect- 
iiij;  of  Peter  with  IT  f  T  p  o  ,  is  in  favor  of  this  view. 
But  he  [as  also  nearly  all  other  commentators  who 
represent  this  view]  combines  with  it  the  application 
of  the  term  to  tho  confession.  §  —  4.  It  Is  applied  to 
Peter,  inclusive  of  all  the  other  Apostles,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  believers.  Thus  Origen  on  Matt.  xvi.  18  r 
"  Every  believer  who  is  enlightened  by  the  Father  ia 

my  Critical  Note,  8.  p.  293.  But  the  confession  or  faith 
aunt  cannot  be  meant,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  thig 
construction  assumes  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  person 
to  a  tiling  and  destroys  the  significance  of  the  demonstrative 
and  emphatic  Tat/rp  which  evidently  refers  to  the  nearest 
antecedent  Petros;  and  secondly,  becaune  the  church  is  nol 
built  upon  abstract  doctrines  and  confessions,  but  upon  liv 
ing  persons  believing  and  confessing  the  truth  (Eph.  ii.  20; 
1  Pet  ii.  4-6;  Gal.  ii."  9;  Kev.  xxi.  14).  Dr.  Jos.  A.  Alexan 
der,  however,  is  too  seven.-  on  this  interpretation  in  calling 
it  as  forced  ami  unnatural  as  the  Koman  Catholic.  It  un 
doubtedly  implies  an  element  of  truth,  since  Peter  in  this 
passage  is  addressed  as  the  bold  and  fearless  confessor  of 
Cbrist.-P.  S.] 

*  [In  Luther's  Randylosne.  but  so  as  to  combine  this  ex 
planation  with  the  fourth  mentioned  above  (of  Origen): 
'•Alle  Christen  sind  fetri  um  der  Bektnntni**  ici/len,  die 
hier  Petrus  thut,welche  ict  der  Fein,  darauf  Petrut  und 
alle  1'etri  gdauet  8in<]."—\\  S.] 

t  [Among  modern  commentators  EWALD,  Die  drei  ersten 
Evangelien,  p.  272,  who  understands,  however,  by  irc'rpa 
not  so  much  the  confession,  as  the  faith  itself  which  pre 
cedes  it.—  P.  S.] 

{  [The  Romish  interpretation  is  liable  to  the  following 
objections:  (1)  It  obliterates  the  distinction  between  petrot 
and  pitra  ;  (2)  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  nature  of  the 
architectural  figure  :  the  foundation  of  a  building  is  one  and 
abiding,  and  not  constantly  renewed  and  changed;  (3)  it 
confounds  priority  of  time  with  permanent  superiority  of 
rank;  (4)  it  confounds  the  apostolate,  which,  strictly  speak 
ng.  is  not  transferable  but  confined  to  the  original  personal 
isciples  of  Christ  and  inspired  organs  of  tho  Holy  Spirit,  ' 


with  the  post-apostolic  episcopate  ;  (6)  it  involves  an  injus 
tice  to  the  other  apostles,  who,  as  a  body,  are  expressly 
called  tho  foundation,  or  foundation  stones  of  the  church  ; 


(6)  it  contradicts  the  whole  spirit  of  Peter's  epistles,  which 
is  strongly  antihicrarchical,  and  disclaims  any  superiority 
over  his  ••felUnc-prexbijterti;"  (7)  finally,  it  res'ts  on  aratui- 
tous  assumptions  which  can  never  be  proven  either  exegeti- 
cjtlly  or  historically,  viz.,  the  transt'crability  of  Peter's  prima 
cy,  and  its  actual  transfer  upon  the  bishop,  not  of  Jerusalem 
nor  of  Antioch  (where  Peter  certainly  was),  but  of  Home 
exclusively.  Comp.  also  the  long  note  to  §94  in  my  History 
qf't/if.  Apostolic  Church.,  p.  874  sqq.—  P.  S.] 

§  [So  also  OLSIIAUSBN:  "  I'eter,  in  his  new  spiritual  char 
acter.  appears  as  the  supporter  of  Christ's  great  wcirk  ;  Je 
sus  Himself  is  the  creator  of  the  whole,  Peter,  the  first  stone 
of  the  building;"  T>E  WETTE:  "  t  TT}  TOUTT?  rij  trfrpa, 
on  thee  as  tliisjiitn  confevsar;  ''  MEYER:  "on  no  other  but 
this  (ra-'TT?)  rock,  i.  e.,  Peter,  so  called  for  his  firm  and 
strong  faith  in  Christ;"  ALFORD:  "Peter  was  the  first  of 
thnov/oumtiitioH-xtinte*  (Eph.  ii.  20;  Kev.  xxi.  14)  on  which 
the  living  temple  of  God  was  built:  this  building  itself  be- 
ginnin<:  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  by  the  laying  utthrft  thou- 
sdiiil  living  atonts  on  this  very  foundation;"  D.  BP.OWH  : 
"not  on  the  man  liar-jona;  but  on  him  as  the  heaven-taught 
Confessor  of  such  a  faith;"  and  more  or  less  clearly.  Gro- 
tius  ("  Petritx  a  me  noiniiintux  e«,  (juia  eris  q>utt.i  pftra"\ 
Le  Clerc,  Whltby,  Doddridge,  Clarke,  Ulo'miiield,  Barnes, 
Eadie,  Owen,  Crosbv  (who.  however,  wrongly  omits  the  ref 
erence  to  the  confession  i,  \\  h.-don,  Nast.  I  can  see  no  m»- 
teri.il  diilereiico  between  this  interpretation  and  Lange's  own 
sub  No.  ft,  which  is  only  a  modilica!ion  or  expansion  of  it  I 
ha\e  already  remarked  in  a  former  note  that  this  is  tho  tru« 
exposition  which  the  majority  of  the  fathers  intended,  though 
with  some  inclination  to  the'subsequent  Komieh  applicatio« 
of  the  promise  to  a  supposed  successor.  —  1'.  S.J  , 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 


also  a  rock/' — 5.  In  our  opinion,  the  Lord  here  gen 
eralizes,  so  to  speak,  the  individual  Peter  into  the 
eencnil  iTfTpa,  referring  to  what  may  be  called  the 
Petrine  characteristic  of  the  Church — viz.,  faithful 
ness  of  confession* — as  first  distinctly  exhibited  by 
Peter.  Hence  the  words  of  Jesus  only  refer  to  Peter 
in  so  far  as  by  this  confession  he  identified  himself 
with  Christ,  and  was  the  first  to  upbuild  the  Church 
by  his  testimony.  But  in  so  far  as  the  text  alludes 
<0  an  abiding  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  expres 
sion  refers  not  to  the  Apostle  as  an  individual,  but  to 
irerpa  hi  the  more  general  sense,  or  to  faithfulness  of 
confession.  That  1'eter  was  here  meant  in  his  higher 
relation,  and  not  in  himself,  appears  from  the  change 
of  terms,  first  ir  «'  r  p  o  s  ,  then  v  «'  r  p  a ;  also  from 
the  contrast  in  ver.  22  ;  while  the  fact  that  his  dis 
tinction  conferred  no  official  primacy  is  evident  from 
this,  that  the  same  rights  and  privileges  were  be 
stowed  upon  all  the  Apostles:  Matt,  xviii.  18  ;  John 
xx.  23  ;  Eph.  ii.  20 ;  Rev.  xxi.  14.  That  he  himself 
claimed  no  preeminence  appears  from  his  First  Epis 
tle,  in  which  he  designates  Christ  as  the  corner-stone, 
and  Christians  as  living  stones,  1  Pet.  ii.  6,  6  (as 
themselves  Peters,  or  related  to  Peter).  Lastly,  that 
he  knew  of  no  successors  in  the  sense  of  the  Papacy, 
is  proved  by  his  exhortation  to  the  presbyters  not  to 
be  lords  over  God's  heritage  (the  K  A.  rj  p  o  i ,  1  Pet. 
v.  8). 

My  Church. — Here  the  icjc\q?laof  Christ 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  distinct  contrast  to  the 
Jewish  congregation,  bnjr .  Hence  the  passage 
refers  not  simply  to  a  community  of  believers,  but 
to  a  definite  organization  of  this  community  (compare 
what  follows  on  the  keys).  Accordingly,  the  passage 
alludes  to  the  Church  as  the  organized  and  visible 
form  of  the  Paai\eia  tiav  ovpwoiv.  The  Church  is 
not  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself,  but  a  positive  insti 
tution  of  Christ  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  becomes-  directly  manifest  in  the 
world  by  its  worship,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
spreads  through  the  world  by  means  of  its  missionary 
efforts.  The  Church  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  Messianic  state  under  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  theocracy,  the  two  being  cer 
tainly  not  identical. 

The  gates  of  hades  (underworld). — De  Wette : 
"  Here,  equivalent  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan."  But 
this  is  not  the  scriptural  conception  of  hades  or 
sheol.  Throughout  the  Bible  hades  means  the  king 
dom  of  death  ;  which  is,  indeed,  connected  with  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  but  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning.  Hades  is  described  as  having  gates  ;  it  is 
figuratively  represented  as  a  castle  with  gates  (Song 
viii.  6  ;  Job  xxxviii.  17  ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  10 ;  Ps.  cvii. 
18).  These  gates  serve  a  hostile  purpose,  since  they 
opened,  like  a  yawning  abyss  of  death,  to  swallow  up 
Christ,  and  then  Peter,  or  the  Apostles  and  the 
Church,  in  their  martyrdom.  For  a  long  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Church  of  Christ  would  become  the 
prey  of  this  destroying  hades.  But  its  gates  shall 
not  idtimately  prevail — they  shall  be  taken ;  and 
Christ  will  overcome  and  abolish  the  kingdom  of 
death  hi  His  Church  (see  Isa.  xxv.  8  ;  Hos.  xiii.  14  ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  15  ;  Eph.  i.  19,  20).  Of  course,  the  pas- 
page  also  implies  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of  evil, 
and  victory  over  it ;  but  its  leading  thought  is  the 
triumph  of  life  over  death,  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
resurrection  over  the  usurped  reign  of  the  kingdom 
of  hades. — Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  others,  refer  it  to 

*  [Diepttrinisch6l!ekenntniatstreu6.—P.  S.] 


the  victory  over  Satan ;  Grotius,  to  that  over  death  ;* 
Ewald,  to  that  over  all  the  monsters  of  hell,  let  loose 
through  these  open  gates  ;  Glockler,  to  that  over  the 
machinations  of  the  kingdom  of  <hirli.ne.--s  (the  gate 
being  the  place  of  council  in  the  East) ;  Meyer,  to 
the  superiority  of  the  Church  over  hades,  without 
any  allusion  to  an  attack  on  the  part  of  hades.  The 
idea,  that  the  Old  Testament  tKK^iia  would  fdJ 
before  the  gates  of  hades,  is  here  evidently  implied 
(Lebcn  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  887.) 

Ver.  19.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  cf  heav 
en.— Luke  xi.  52  ;  Rev.  i.  18 ;  iii.  7  ;  ix.  1 ;  xx.  1. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Apostles,  either  to  admit 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  to  exclude  from  it 
Meyer :  "  The  figure  of  the  keys  corresponds  with 
the  figurative  expression  oiKo5o/*i:cru  in.  ver.  18; 
since  in  ver.  18  the  e'/ocA^nia,  which,  at  Christ's 
second  appearing,  is  destined  to  become  the  &aai\eta 
TWV  ovpavuv — (as  if  this  were  not  already  its  real, 
though  not  its  open  character,  which  at  Christ's 
second  coming  shall  only  become  outwardly  mani 
fest  !) — is  represented  as  a  building.  But,  in  refer 
ence  to  Peter,  the  figure  changes  from  that  of  a 
rock,  or  foundation,  to  that  of  an  OLHOVCI^O-!  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  position  and  character  of 
Peter  to  his  office  and  work."  But  evidently  the 
antithesis  here  presented  is  different  from  this  view. 
Peter  is  designated  the  foundation-stone  as  being  th« 
first  confessing  member  of  the  Church,  though  with 
an  allusion  to  his  calling ;  while  in  his  official  rela 
tion  to  the  Church  he  is  represented  as  guardian  of 
the  Holy  City.  Hence  the  expression,  rock,  refers  tc 
the  nucleus  of  the  Church  as  embodied  in  Peter 
while  the  keys  allude  to  the  apostolic  office  and  voca 
tion  in  the  Church. 

[ALFORD  :  "  Another  personal  promise  to  Peter, 
remarkably  fulfilled  in  his  being  the  first  to  admit 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  the  Church  ;  thus  using 
the  power  of  the  keys  to  open  the  door  of  salvation. 
WORDSWORTH  applies  the  promise  in  a  primary  and 
personal  sense  to  Peter,  but  in  a  secondary  and  gen 
eral  sense  also  to  the  Church,  and  especially  the  nrin- 
isters  who  hold  and  profess  the  faith  of  Peter  and 
are  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  and  to  exercise  discipline.  AUGUSTINE  : 
"  Has  claves  non  homo  unus,  scd  un'ttas  acccpit  ecclc* 
sice."— P.  S.] 

And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind. — A  some 
what  difficult  antithesis,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  preceding  context.  Bretsehneider  (Lexicon) : 
"  The  expression  '  binding '  means  to  bind  with  the 
Church  ;  and  '  loosing?  to  loose  from  the  Church." 
But  this  is  to  confound  ideas  which  are  very  different. 
Olshausen  understands  it  of  the  ancient  custom  of 
tying  the  doors.  But  the  text  speaks  of  a  key. 
Stier  regards  it  as  in  accordance  with  rabbinical 
phraseology,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament ;  binding 
and  loosing  being  equivalent  to  forbidding  and  per 
mitting,  and  more  especially  to  remitting  and  retain 
ing  sins.  But  these  two  ideas  are  quite  different. 
Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  and,  after  them,  von  Ammon, 
hold  that  the  expression  implied  three  things :  1. 
Authority  to  declare  a  thing  unlawful  or  lawful. 
Thus  Meyer  regards  Sftiv  and  Ai/eu/  as  equivalent  to 
the  rabbinical  ~>OX  and  •Tn  ,  to  forbid,  and  to 
permit.  2.  To  pronounce  an  action,  accordingly,  aa 

*  [Grotius  has  a  long  and  learned  noto  on  the  passage,  and 
pays:  '•A'uxqiutni  rtperili  0.601;  rt,r,  m  /«,,>»,  iij.ml  11,1. 
1,-nixtitK  in'ijiit'  it pinl  niiri  /»•</.  /•/'.•«  AC/  tptortt  in  n/in  xigni~ 
jirnliioi,'  qvam  (tut  mtirti*.  in  t  M-/.(/,V/</-/,  nut  xtiitua  pott 


mortew,  yua 


lia  aunt  interne  t&nixf  etc.— P.  8.J 
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jrkninal  or  innocent  3.  Thereupon  to  pronounce  a 
Dan  or  to  revoke  it.  But  as  the  Lord  here  speaks 
of  th''  keys  of  (lie  kingdom  of  heaven,  Me  can  only 
have  referred  directly  to  the  last-mentioned  meaning 

of  tl \pression,  though  it  involved  the  first  and 

second,  as  the  sentence  of  the  Apostles  would  always 
be  according  to  truth.  A  comparison  of  the  par 
allel  passage  in  Matt,  xviii.  18  confirms  this  view. 
There  Church  discipline  is  enjoined  on  the  disciples 
collectively,  to  whom  precisely  the  same  assurance  is 
given  which  in  the  text  is  granted  to  Peter  alone ; 
while  in  John  xx.  23  the  order  is  reversed :  the  ex 
pression,  remitting  sins,  being  equivalent  for  loosing, 
and  retaining  sins,  for  binding.  The  whole  passage 
forms  a  contrast  to  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of 
the  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxiii.  From  the  evangelical 
character  of  the  New  Testament  ministry,  it  seems  to 
us  impossible  to  interpret  the  expression  as  meaning 
to  forbid  and  to  permit,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
rabbinical  usage.  To  bind  up  sins,  as  in  a  bundle, 
implies  coming  judgment  (Job  xiv.  17  ;  Hos.  xiii.  12) ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  sins  forgiven  are  described 
as  loosed  (LXX.  Isa.  xl.  2).  Both  figures  are  based 
on  a  deeper  view  of  the  case.  When  a  person  is  refused 
admission  into  the  Church,  or  excluded  from  it,  all  the 

Eilt  of  his  life  is,  so  to  speak,  concentrated  into  one 
dginent ;  while  its  collective  effect  is  removed,  or 
jsed,  when  he  is  received  into  the  Church,  or 
absolved.  The  object  of  this  binding  and  loosing  is 
stated  only  in  general  terms.  No  doubt  it  combined 
all  the  three  elements  of  the  power  of  the  keys,  as 
the  non-remission  or  remission  of  sins  (Chrysostom 
and  many  others), — viz. :  1.  The  principle  of  admis 
sion  or  non-admission  into  the  Church,  or  the  an 
nouncement  of  grace  and  of  judgment  (the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  closed  to  unbelievers,  opened  to  be 
lievers).  2.  Personal  decision  as  to  the  admission 
of  catechumens  (Acts  viii.).  3.  The  exercise  of  dis 
cipline,  or  the  administration  of  excommunication 
from  the  Church  (in  the  narrower  sense,  i.  e.,  without 
curse  or  interdict  attaching  thereto).  In  the  anti 
thesis  between  earth  and  heaven,  the  former  expres 
sion  refers  to  the  order  and  organization  of  the 
visible  Church  ;  the  latter,  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
itself.  These  two  elements  then — the  actual  and  the 
ideal  Church — were  to  coincide  in  the  pure  adminis 
tration  of  the  Apostles.  But  this  promise  is  limited 
by  certain  conditions.  It  was  granted  to  Peter  in 
his  capacity  as  -  a  witness,  and  as  confessing  the 
revelation  of  the  Father  (Acts  v.),  but  not  to  Peter  as 
wavering  or  declining  from  the  truth  (Matt.  xvi.  23  ; 
Gal.  ii.). 

Ver.  20.  That  they  should  tell  no  man. — 
Since  the  people  would  not  give  up  their  carnal 
notions  of  a  worldly  millennium.  The  Christian 
acknowledgment  of  the  Messiah  was  not  to  be  mixed 
up  with  Jewish  expectations.  Christ's  Messianic 
life  had  to  be  actually  completed  before  His  disciples 
were  to  testify  of  Him  as  the  Christ.  Nay,  the  Lord 
Himself  was  to  be  the  first  publicly  to  announce  it 
to  the  people,  in  the  hour  of  His  martyrdom  (Matt. 
xxYi.  64). 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  an  accident  that  the 
first  announcement  of  the  Church  as  distinct  from, 
and  in  contrast  to,  the  State— while  the  ancient  theo- 
tratic  community  combined  both  Church  and  State — 
ihould  have  been  made  in  the  district  of  Caesarea, 
Which  owned  the  sway  of  so  mild  a  monarch  as 


Philip.  At  any  rate,  the  event  was  one  of  universal 
historical  importance,  and  may  be  reirardud  as  th« 
preparation  for  the  feast  of  Pentec 

2.  In  what  passed   between  our  Lord   and    Ilii 
disciples  we  are  led  to  observe, — (1)  The  contrast 
between  human  opinions  of  religion  and  a  confession 
of  faith  prompted  and  evoked  by  the  grace  of  God: 
— in  the  former  case,  fear,  dejection,  uncertainty,  and 
discordance;    in  the  latter,  courage,  frank :>• 
tainty,  and  unity.     (2)   The  indissoluble  connection 
between  true  confession  and  a  life  of  revelation  and 
in  the  Spirit,  or  regeneration  ;  (3)  between  a  common 
confession  and  the  fonnation  of  the  visible  Church  ; 
(4)  between  the  confession  of  the  Church  to  Christ 
and  Christ's  confession  to  the  Church  ;  (5)  between 
the  character  of  the  first  believing  confessor  and  bis 
official  calling. 

3.  In  the  text,  Peter  is  presented  to  us  in  a  two 
fold  relationship  :  (1)  As  Peter  ;  (2)  as  receiving  the 
keys.     The  former  designation  applied  to  him  as  the 
first  believing  confessor,  the  first  member  of  the 
tKic\rjffia,  to   which   others   were   afterward   to   be 
joined.     Hence  it  referred  to  his  practical  life  as  a 
Christian  bearing  witness  to  Jesus,  rather  than  to 
his  official  position  hi  the  Church.     This  spiritual 
character  formed  the  basis  of  his  office  in  the  nar 
rower  sense,  the  main  purport  of  which  was  to  ar 
range  individual  believers  into  a  community,  and,  by 
organizing  a  visible  Church,  to  separate  between  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     As  being  the 
first  witness  to  Jesus,  Peter,  so  to  speak,  laid   the 
foundation  of  the  Church  :  (1)  By  his  confession  on 
this  occasion ;  (2)  by  his  testimony,  Acts  ii. ;  (3)  by 
his  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church,  Acta 
x. ;  (4)  by  being  the  means  of  communicating  to  the 
Church  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character- 
fidelity  of  confession. 

4.  On  the  fact  that  the  Church  indelibly  bears 
not  only  the  characteristic  of  Peter,  but  of  ajl  the 
Apostles  ;  or  that  all   the  apostolic  offices  are  un 
changeably  perpetuated  in  it,  comp.  Com.  on  ch.  x. 
(against    Irvingism),    and    SchafiT s   History  of  tfu 
Apostolic  Church,  §  129,  p.  516  sqq. 

5.  In  its  apostolic  nucleus,  its  apostolic  beginning, 
and  its  apostolic  depth  and  completeness,  the  Church 
is   so   thoroughly  identified   with   the   kingdom   of 
heaven  itself,  that  its  social  determinations  should 
in  all  these  respects  coincide  with  the  declaration 
of  God's  Spirit.     But  this  applies  only  in  so  far  as 
Peter  was  really  Peter — and  hence  one  with  Christ, 
or  as   Christ  is   in  the  Church.     That  there  is   a 
difference  between  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  may  even  amount  to  a  partial  opposi 
tion,  is  implied  in  the  antithesis :  "  on  earth  " — "  in 
licavfn." 

6.  The  present  occasion  must  be  regarded  as  the 
initial  foundation,  not  as  the  regular  and  solemn  insti 
tution,  of  the  Church.     The  promises  given  to  Peter 
still  relate  to  the  future.     For  the  strong  faith  which 
prompted  his  confession  was  rather  a  prophetic  flash 
of  inspiration  (the  blossom),  than  a  permanent  state 
of  mind  (the  fruit).     This  appears  from  the  following 
section. 

7.  In  this  passage  Peter  is  represented  as  the 
foundation-stone,  and  Christ  as  the  builder  ;  while  in 
1  Cor.  in.  11,  Christ  is  designated  the  foundation, 
and  the  Apostles  the  builders.     "  The  latter  figure 

j  evidently  alludes  to  the  relation  between  the  chang 
ing  and  temporary  laborers  in  the  Church,  and  hei 
eternal  and  essential  character,  more  especially  her 
eternal  foundation ;  while  the  figurative  language  of 
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Jesus  applies  to  the  relation  between  the  starting- 
point  and  commencement  of  the  Church  in  time,  her 
outward  and  temporal  manifestation,  and  her  eternal 
Builder."  (From  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p. 
886).  Richter  (Erkldrte  Haufbibel,  i.  167) :  "  The 
Church  opens  the  way  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Christ  built  on  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  not  His  king 
dom,  but  His  Church,  which  is  one,  though  not  the 
only,  form  in  which  Christianity  manifests  itself." 
Hence  Olshausen  is  mistaken  in  regarding  the  fKK\rr~ 
tria  as  simply  tantamount  to  the  &aai\eia  TOU  &fov. 

[WORDS WORTH  observes  on  the  words  :  they  sJiall 
not  prevail :  "  That  these  words  contain  no  promise 
of  infallibility  to  St.  Peter,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  by  St.  Paul  in  Canon 
ical  Scripture,  says  that  he  erred  (Gal.  ii.  11-13).* 
And  that  they  do  not  contain  any  promise  of  infalli 
bility  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  clear,  among  other 
proofs,  from  the  circumstance  that  Pope  Liberius  (as 
Athauasius  relates,  Histona  Arian.,  41,  p.  291)  lapsed 
into  Arianism,  and  Honorius  was  anathematized  of 
old  by  Roman  pontiffs  as  an  heretic." — P.  S.] 

8.  For  special  treatises  on  the  supposed  primacy 
of  Peter,  see  HEUBXER,  p.   236  ;    DANZ,  Universal- 
worterbuch,  article  Primal  ;   BRETSCHNEIDER,  Sysle- 
matische  Entwicklung,  p.  796,  etc. 

9.  On  the  power  of  the  keys,  see  HEUBNER,  p. 
240;   THE  AUTHOR'S  Positive  Dogmatik,  p.  1182, — 
the  literature  belonging  to  it,  p.  1196  ;  Berl  KircJd. 
Vierteljahrsschrift,  ii.  1845,  Nr.  1  ;  ROTHE,  Ethik,  iv. 
1066.    [Compare  also  WORDSWORTH,  ALFORD,  BROWN, 
and  the  American  commentators,  BARNES,  ALEXAN 
DER,  OWEN,  JACOBUS,  WIIEDON,  NAST,  on  ch.  xvi. 
J9.-P.S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Church  of  Christ  founded  under  the  sentence 
of  expulsion  pronounced  on  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
both  by  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  State:  1.  Its 
preparatory  announcement,  ch.  xvi.  ;  2.  its  complete 
and  real  foundation  (Golgotha) ;  3.  its  solemn  insti 
tution  and  manifestation,  Acts  ii. ;  comp.  ch.  iii.  and 
iv.  and  Heb.  xiii.  13.— The  decisive  question,  "  Who 
do  men  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  "  is  ? — Difference 
between  opinions  about  Christ  and  the  confession  of 
Christ.— The  first  New  Testament  confession  of  Christ, 
viewed  both  as  the  fruit  and  as  the  seed  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  :  1.  The  fruit  of  the  painful  labor  and 
sowing  of  Christ ;  2.  the  germ  and  seed  of  every  future 
confession  of  Christ. — The  confession  of  Peter  an 
evidence  of  his  spiritual  life  :  1.  In  its  freedom  and 
cheerful  self-surrender ;  2.  hi  its  decidedncss ;  3.  in 
its  infinite  fulness  ;  4.  in  its  general  suitableness  for 
all  disciples. — Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God :  1.  In  His  nature  ;  2.  in  His  mission ;  3.  in  His 
work. — The  joy  of  the  Lord  at  the  first  fruits  of  His 
mission. — The  confession  of  the  Lord  to  His  Congre 
gation:  1.  How  it  wm  continue  to  become  more 
abundant  even  to  the  day  of  judgment.  ("  Whoso 
ever  shall  confess  Me,"  etc.)  2.  What  it  imports. 
(The  blessedness  of  Simon  in  his  character  as  Peter.) 
— The  Son  of  the  living  God  acknowledging  those 
who  are  begotten  of  the  Father  as  His  own  relatives 
«nd  brethren. — The  life  of  faith  of  Christians  ever  a 
revelation  of  the  Father  in  heaven. — Genuine  confes 
sion  a  fruit  of  regeneration. — The  rock  on  which 

*  [But  this  was  only  an  error  of  conduct,  not  of  doctrine; 
and  hence  proves  nothing  against  UK-  inspiration  of  the  upos- 
Ue*  ttoi-  the  pretended  infallibility  oJ'  their  successors.— I1.  S.J 


Christ  has  founded  His  Church,  or  Peler  in  a  spir 
itual  sense,  is  faithfulness  of  confession  (Bikenntnis* 
treue). — Fidelity  of  confession  the  fiv.-t  characteristic 
mark  of  the  Church. — Relation  between  Christ,  the 
Rock  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  conn r-stone  of 
the  everlasting  Church,  and  the  rock-foundation  on 
which  His  visible  Church  on  earth  is  reared  :  1.  In 
the  one  case,  the  Apostles  are  the  buildc  rs,  and  Christ 
the  rock  and  corner-stone  ;  2.  in  the  other  c;i.-e,  ih« 
Apostles  are  the  foundation,  and  Christ  the  builder. 
— Only  when  resting  on  that  rock  which  is  (,'hrist 
will  His  people  become  partakers  of  the  same  nature. 
— How  the  Church  of  Christ  will  endure  forever,  in 
spite  of  the  gates  of  Hades. — The  old,  legal,  and 
typical  Church,  and  the  new  Church  of  the  living 
Saviour,  in  their  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  death: 

1.  The  former  is  overcome  by  the  kingdom  of  death  ; 

2.  the  latter  overcomes   the   kingdom  of  death. — 
Complete  victory  of  Christ's  kingdom  of  life  over  the 
kingdom  of  death. — First  Peter,  then  the  keys ;  or, 
first  the  Christian,  then  the  oflice. — The  power  of 
the  keys  as  a  spiritual  office :  1.  Ii*  infinite  impor 
tance  :  announcement  of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;    decision  respecting  the  admission  and 
continuance  [of  members] ;  or,  in  its  threefold  bear 
ing — (a)  on  the  hearers  of  the  word  generally,  (6)  on 
catechumens,  and   (c)   on   communicants.     2.     Tht 
conditions  of  its  exercise :    a   living   confession,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  essence;    readiness  to  bind  aa 
well  as  to  loose,  and  vice  versd,  the  ratification  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  keys  of  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the  coffers  of  Indulgences,* 
as  compared  with  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heav 
en;  or,  the  difference  between  the  golden  and   the 
iron  keys. — The  confession  of  faith  kept  as  a  secret 
from  the  enemies  of  Christ. — The  preparatory  festi 
val  of  the  New  Covenant. 

Starke: — It  is  useful,  and  even  necessary,  for 
preachers  to  be  aware  of  the  erroneous  fancies  which 
are  in  vogue  among  their  hearers  on  the  subject  of 
religion. — Cramer :  Every  man  should  be  able  to 
give  an  account  of  his  faith,  John  xvii.  3. — The  dis 
cordant  thoughts  respecting  the  person  of  Christ.-— > 
Majus:  The  just  must  live  by  his  own  faith. — 
Osiandcr:  Be  not  vacillating,  but  assured  in  your 
own  minds. — Jerome:  Quemadmodum  os  loquitor 
pro  toto  cor  pore,  sic  Petrus  lingua  crat  Aposlolorum 
et  pro  omnibus  ipse  respondit. — The  other  two  con 
fessions  of  Peter,  Matt.  xiv.  33  ;  John  vi.  68.— If  we 
acknowledge  Christ  aright  in  our  heart,  we  shall  also 
freely  confess  Him  with  our  mouth,  Rom.  x.  10.— 
The  divine  and  human  natures  combined  in  the  pei 
son  of  Christ. — Blessedness  of  faith. — To  know 
Christ  is  to  be  saved,  John  xvii.  3. —  Quesnel:  True 
blessedness  :  1.  It  consis&s  not  in  the  advantages  of 
birth,  nor  in  natural  gifts,  nor  in  riches,  nor  in  repu 
tation  and  dignity ;  but,  2.  in  the  possession  of  the 
gifts  of  grace  through  Christ.— Uedinger :  All  true 
faith  is  the  gift  of  God.— Osiander :  If  the  truth  of 
God  is  mixed  up  with  human  fancies,  it  does  more 
harm  than  good.— Let  no  one  hastily  talk  of  the 

*  [In  German :  Die  InquixiliontkerkergcMuMxel  vntt 
Alltiit*k<iKte> xMmiiel.  The  Kdinb.  transl.  mixes  these  two 
distinct,  ideas  into  one  by  rendering:  "  Tht  kty*  <>j  th,  ;»•/*. 
aim  and  iitdu/yeucty  of  tlu  InyuMtitHi."  The  cotters  ol 
the  indulgences,  according  to  the  KbolMtlC  doctrine,  aro 
filled  with  the  treasures  of  tin-  so  callc.i  Miperero-atory 
works  and  merits  of  canonized  Minis  from  which  the  pope* 
ran  dispense  extraordinary  indulgences  o  •  remissions  ttriot 
It  was  this  trade  in  pupal  induUifiices  carried  on  |.y  a  im.i.k- 
ish  quack  or  hiiinbn-.  T.-tzel.  winch  pive  rise  (as  the  ,  xu-r- 
mil  occasion,  lint  not  as  the  eatiso  which  lay  tar  deeper;  U 
the  Lutherau  liefomiation.— 1'.  S.J 
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good  which  he  h:is  received,  but  let  him  first  uuikc  '  valcnt   opinions.—  Peter's   confession   not   hi."    Cut' 
experiment  of  its  reality,  Herlcs.  v.  1.  only,  hut   tliat  of  ;ill  tli.-fi|.l<-,  John  vi.  68.—  Peter'l 

/(  .'  —  The    Christillll    Chtliv!]  tlie  eull    elive  roi:tr--i.,n  nf  th<-  A]  <^tl'  .-.  — 

power   of   (lie    key-,  not    in   its   <>ut\\:;nl    eipneity  <>r  See  u  ha!  \  aim-  <  'hri-!  .-els  on  this  iiiith.  —  It  i*  impos- 

orgiiniy.ution,  but  in  so  fur  as  the  Spirit  rule-  in  it.  silik-  for  any  iniin,  even  thon-h  lie  were  an  •] 

He'.Kv,  whenever  it  is  exercised  as  u  merely  outwunl  impart  faitli  to  another.     This  is  (Jo  !'s  pren><::ui\c.  " 
law,  without  the  Spirit,  the  Lord  in  His  providence  ! 

di*,?Vl,,,,  ,:,,-,  pret^ion-  of  the  visible  Church.  S^S^ftSfflJS  SfflL?S5a 

11  'iln,,-r  .-—In  order  to  be  deeided,  and  to  become  to  th.-  ronf...<,-d  n;;d  .-ontradictory  oplnlon.s 

our  own   faith,   we  must   publicly  profess  it.—  How  corning  Christ,  v«sr.  l.\  and  (ten  o.ntrast*  with  th-ni  tin 


little  value  Attaches  to  the  opinions  of  the  nge  on     f™'C7Km?nSS  ^K^^S^,  5 

great  men  !  *—  Tae  independence  of  Christians  ot  pre-     tht.  bar  of  ever-rlmnsins  popular  ..pinion,  an.l  tli.-y  are  not 

truly  irn-nt  mil.  .->  thi-v  can  n--  abow  It  mn<l  quietly  pursue 

*  [Not:  //otc  much  great  mm  are  inflntnr?d  by  the  the  "path  of  duty,  leading  UK-  small  matter  if  their  own  lama 
opinion*  of  the  aye.  as  the  E<lb.  trsl.,  misled  by  the  Ger-  in  the  hanils  ot  a  lust  God  nnd  «f  an  appreciating  po«ti-ri»f 
«u«r.  trio  vie*  (which  must  be  understood  Ironically),  re-  ,  which  will  judge  them  by  the  fruits  of  their  labor.—  I'.  8.] 


B.    The  Church  as  bearing  the  Crost  of  Chrixt,  in  contrast  to  tJiat  worldly  ftar  of  the  Crost  by 
which  the  Lord  i*  assailed.     Cn.  XVI.  21-28. 

(Mark  viii.  81-ix.  1  ;  Luke  ix.  21-28). 

21  From  that  time  forth1  began  Jesus  to  show  unto  [to]  his  disciples,  how9  that  he 
must  go  unto  [to]  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  [from]  the  elders,  and  chief 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed  [put  to  death],  and  be  raised  again  [rise]3  the  third 

22  day.     Then  Peter  took  him,4  and   began  5  to  rebuke  him,  saying,  Be  it  far  from  thee, 

23  Lord :  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.     But  he  turned,6  and  said  unto  [to]  Peter,  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan ; 7  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me   [my  offence] :  *  for  thou  suvourest 

24  [mindest]  not  the  things  that  be  [are]  of  God,  but  those  that  be  [are]  of  men.*     Then 
said  Jesus  unto  [to]  his  disciples,  If  any  man  [one]  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny 

25  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.     For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 

26  lose  it;  and  whosoever  will  [may]  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it.     For  what  is  a 
man  profited  [will  a  man  be  profited],10  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  loso  hia 

27  own"  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?     For  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  father,  with  his  angels;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every 

28  man  according  to  his  works.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  be  [are]  some  standing  here lf 
which  [who]  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom. 

1  Tor.  21. — [Forth  Is  unnecessary  and  may  be  omitted.    The  Greek  Is  awb  t  6rt . — P.  S.] 
»  Ver.  21.— [Hotter:  that,  or  i,  without  hmc,  which  dates  from  TyndaK— P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  21.— [The  Vulgate  correctly  translates  re«urgfr«;    Luther,  F.wnld,  and   Lange:    avferstehtn,  rfat ;    taking 
tytpd'ivai  in  the  middle  sense,  as  In  ch.  viii.  15,  26  (TiyfoOrj,  *he  arose):  ix.  (5  (<irine);  xvii.  7  (nri*e);  xxv.  7  (nrone)t 
Jtxvi.  40;  xxvii.  .V2,  04,  etc     Wiclif,  Tyndale,  and  the  Genevan  Bible  had  it  correctly  :  to  ri*f  agnin  ;  but  Cranmer  changed 
It  into  ti  e  p:icsive,  and  this  was  retained  in  Kii.g  James's  version,  although  the  intervening  llishops'  Bible  (ed.  1&83)  fol 
lowed  the  older  rendering— P.  8.] 

«  Ver,  22.— [nf)orTAuj8''M€I"'*  may  be  rendered:  biking  fiofr?  of  him  (Enclish  Vers.  and  Lar.ge),  or  titling  him  a*id«, 
to  himself,  apart  from  others  (Euthym.  Zigab.,  Ewaid,  Meyer,  Conant).  The  first  is  stronge.-.  See  the  Etreg.  Note*.— 
P.  •?.] 

•  Ver.  22.— "Hp|oTo.     The  difference  of  readings  is  here  important     Cod   B.  omits  ijp^aro  and  reads:   Af'-ytt 
avrif   eirirtfiuv.      Cod.  D.  and  others:     fjp^aro  ai>T<f>   tirtTtftuv  KUI   \tynv.      Similarly  the   tesrt.  ree. 
[Cod.  Sina.t  reads,  like  the  text.  rec. :  VP£UTO  firtrtnav  avrea  \tyuv.    So  also  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann  (ex 
cept  that  the  latter  places  uuTijS  before  ^ITITI/UOJ');   while  Alford  here  follows  the  reading  <f  Cod.  Vaticanus,  omitting 
flrtcnn.     This  verb  implies  that  the  Lord  interrupted  PeUr  and  prevented  him  trom  finishing  the  rebuke.— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  23. — [Or,  turned  round,  iir  KTT pa.®  t  i  5,  as  Lange  reads,  following  D.,  K.,  L.,  etc.,  instead  of  the  lect.  rea. 
ffrpanti  t.— P.  8.] 

1  Ver.  23.— [Satun  Is  t.he  proper  translation  of  the  Vulsate  (tahina),  and  nearly  nil  vhe  F-ngli!>h  and  German  version*, 
»nd  is  not  to  be  weakened  into  the  more  aren.-ral  adversary.  The  word  occurs  84  tiuiw  in  the  N.  T.  (generally  with  tL« 
•rt.,  Boniet1m<>8  without  it),  and  Is  always  the  Hebrew  proper  name  for  the  Dttil.  i>  5itt8i..\oj.  the  Prince  of  evil  St4 
Bteg.  Ao««.-P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  28.— [So  L»nge:  du  bi«t  mtin  Aergtrni**,  literally  according  to  the  reading  of  the  t<v*.  rec.:  ffKdvSa\6t 
low  (I  (Tischcndorf X  or  fl  iftov  (Lachmann  following  Cod.  Vaticanus,  with  which  here,  u  Tery  often,  Cod.  PlnaiO. 
eus  agrees).    E/  «M°'»  and  the  Lat  Vulgate:  tcandiilum  ex  mihi,  is  more  mild  and  look*  Lke  »  later  modification. 
Lucliiiiaiin's  text  here  (*'jU°'')  '•  the  same  In  sense  with  the  received  text  (won).— P.  S.] 

Ver.  23.— [Oil  Qpovtlt  TO  TOV  9cov,   a\\a  TO.  Ttav  avBpwirtav,  thou  art  not  n-'i  dtd  like  God  but 
Wee  men,  or  thou  art  not  of  the  iniixl  of  (,'<><!.  t/ut  ofmsn.  or  t.'um  >ninilt'>-t  nut  the  thing*  of  God  but  O)  ven      Lai.  -»•  '  "'« 
nicht  aufda$  tc<w  tiottet  M,  etc. ;  Ewald ;'  du  tinneet  niM  icat  Gotte^  tondirn  wa«  dtr  ^o*.  wA«».    All  Eng- 
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lish  versions  iron  '.VU-lif  to  James  have  sarortfit.  This  is  a  Latinism  from  sapere  and  the  Vulgate  rendering:  non  »apH 
ta  (jtiii'  Jh-i  Hint,  and  must  nut  be  taken  in  the  usual  souse  of  the  transitive  verb  to  savor,  i.  t>.,  to  relink,  to  ililiglU  in, 
Campbell  makes  it  too  strong  by  translating  :  reli«Jie«t. — P.  S.] 

"•  Vor.  26  —The  future  o>(p«A7707)<rfTai  is  strongly  attested  by  Codd.  B.,  L.,  al.,  against  u  <p  e  A  €  TT  o  i ,  but  may 
be  confonm  d  U  the  following  Sdxrei.  ['n(pf\Ti9i](reTcu  is  also  sustained  by  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  adopted  by  Tischendorf 
Lachrnann,  Tregrlles,  and  Alford.— P.  S.] 

11  Ver.  2C.—  [Ou-njs  an  unnecessary  addition,  and  implies  a  contrast  to  another  man's  soul.— P.  8.] 

ia  Ver.  28  —  Tap  ci5«  karuniav,  warranted  by  B.,  C.,  D.,  etc. 

of  Peter,  just  as  Peter's  attempted  rebuke  was  inter, 
rupted  by  the  Lord's  reproof.  In  all  these  instances, 
we  must  not  picture  to  ourselves  the  Lord  as  deliver 
ing  lectures  ex  cathedra  to  His  disciples,  but  as  mak 
ing  disclosures  and  revelations  which  caused  intense 
commotion.  Besides,  the  statement  that  the  disci 
ples  gave  way  to  despair  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  account  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  honorable  interment,  the  anointing  of  the  corpse 
(which  must  not  be  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
Egyptian  practice  of  embalming),  their  meetings, 
and  their  going  to  the  grave,  sufficiently  show  that 
there  were  gleams  of  light  in  their  darkest  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
resurrection — even  after  they  had  been  informed  of 
it — are  explained  by  the  prodigious  greatness  both 
of  the  anticipation  and  of  the  reality.  (The  idea, 
that  the  language  of  Jesus  was  symbolical,  and  re 
ferred  to  a  fresh  impulse  to  be  given  to  His  cause, 
scarcely  requires  refutation.) 

Ver.  22.  Then  Peter  took  Him;—  vpoa\a- 
06(ifvos. — He  laid  his  hand  upon  Him,  or  seized 
Him  from  behind,  as  if  he  would  have  moved  Him  by 
main  force  to  alter  His  purpose.  He  stopped  the 
Master  in  this  manner  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrat 
ing  with  Him.  Grotius  explains  it:  he  embraced 
Him ;  Euthymius  Zigabenus  and  Meyer :  he  took 
Him  aside,  *ar'  ISiav.  The  account  savs  nothing  of 
either.  When  Jesus  turned  round,  He  addressed 
Himself  not  only  to  Peter,  but  also  to  the  other  dis 
ciples  ;  for,  as  in  his  confession,  so  at  this  time.  Peter 
represented  the  general  feeling.  Meyer  rightly  in 
fers  from  the  expression  ij  p  £  a  -r  o ,  that  J  esus  did  not 
allow  Peter  to  finish  his  address.  But  we  see  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  He  turned  His  back  upon 
Peter;  the  expression,  6  5e  ff-rpa^eis,  or  iiri- 
vrpaQfts  (as  in  Mark),  bting  rather  against  this 
supposition.  Jesus  turned  round  to  Peter  and  the 
other  disciples  ;  and  the  command,  viraye  b-niau  (JLOV, 
referred  to  the  fact,  that  in  a  spiritual  sense  Peter 
was  attempting  to  obstruct  His  path. 

Be  it  far  from  Thee.— This  shall  not  happen 
to  thee,  'l\f<as  not,  a  proverbial  expression,  tft;  6 
Qf6s  being  understood  :  Propitius  sit  tibi  Deus,  God 
be  merciful  to  thee,  God  preserve  tJiee  ! — equivalent 
to  the  Hebrew  nbib.P  (2  Sam.  xx.  20  ;  xxiii.  17,  Ixx) 
[The  sudden  change  in  Peter  from  a  bold  confessor 
of  Christ  and  rock  of  His  Church,  to  an  adversary 
and  stumbling-block  of  His  Master,  although  unac 
countable  on  the  mythical  or  legendary  fiction-theory 
of  Strauss  or  llenau,  is  nevertheless  true  to  life,  and 
easily  explained  and  understood  in  view  of  the  san 
guine,  impulsive,  and  ardent  temper  of  Peter,  and 
in  view  of  the  high  praise  and  lofty  promise  just 
bestowed  upon  him,  which  was  a  strong  temptation 
to  his  natural  vanity  and  ambition.  The  experience 
of  believers  confirms  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
same  sudden  transition.  As  there  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  from  the  tragical 
to  the  comical,  so  also  in  spiritual  life  opposite  ex 
tremes  often  meet,  and  Satan  is  most  busy  to  seduce 
us,  when  we  are  most  1  iehly  exalted  and  favored  bj 
Christ.— P.  S.J 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Tor.  21.  From  that  time. — From  the  first 
Jesus  had  given  obscure  intimations  of  the  sorrows 
which  were  before  Him  :  John  ii.  4,  etc.  Now,  how 
ever,  He  made  a  distinct  announcement  of  the  pre 
cise  form  of  His  sufferings  ;  1.  because  the  disciples 
were  strong  enough  in  faith  to  bear  this  intelligence ; 
2.  because  their  faith  in  the  Messiah  would  thereby 
be  effectually  guarded  from  the  admixture  of  carnal 
Jewish  notions ;  3.  because  the  Lord  could  not  con 
ceal  from  His  disciples  what  awaited  them,  and 
would  have  none  but  voluntary  followers  on  His  path 
of  suffering.  But  Christ  not  only  announced  His  im 
pending  Bufferings ;  He  also  explained  and  showed  their 
necessity — it  was  a  5  1 1  K  v  v  f  i  v  or  i  S  e  ?,  although 
Interrupted  by  the  remonstrance  of  the  disciples. 

Of  the  elders. — The  detailed  enumeration  of 
these  parties  proves  that  there  was  a  general  con 
spiracy  on  the  part  of  all  the  Jewish  authorities,  and 
hence  indicates  the  rupture  of  the  whole  outward 
theocracy  with  Christianity. 

And  rise  again  the  third  day. — Even  Meyer 
considers  it  impossible  to- reconcile  so  clear  and  dis 
tinct  u  prediction  of  the  resurrection  with  the  circum 
stance  that  the  disciples  were  so  much  disheartened 
by  the  Lord's  death,  as  not  to  expect  His  restoration 
to  life,  and  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  think  of 
the  empty  sepulchre,  etc.  Accordingly,  this  critic 
assumes,  with  Hasert,  Neander,  de  Wette,  and 
others,  that  Christ  had  on  this  occasion  indicated 
His  resurrection  in  a  much  more  indefinite  manner 
than  in  the  text,  and  that  this  intimation  had 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  distinct  prediction  only  ex 
eventu,  and  from  tradition.  Siisskind,  Heydenreich, 
Kuinoel,  Ebrard,  and  others,  regard,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  narrative  in  the  text  as  an  accurate  ac 
count  of  what  took  place  at  the  time.  (Sec  also 
Lebcn  Jcsu,  ii.  2,  p.  894.)  Nor  can  we  see  any  dif 
ficulty  in  regard  to  the  later  conduct  of  the  disciples. 
As  they  evidently  did  not  receive  Christ's  announce 
ment  of  His  impending  death,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
their  failing  to  apprehend  and  remember  what  He 
had  said  of  His  resurrection.  Besides,  until  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  they  were  very  doubtful  expositors  of 
the  words  of  Jesus ;  the  figurative  and  symbolical 
jmguage  employed  often  leaving  them  uncertain 
what  to  take  in  a  literal  and  what  in  a  symbolical 
sense.  Hence  they  frequently  explained  figurative 
expressions  literally,  Matt.  xvi.  7 ;  Jolin  iv.  33,  xi. 
12 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  understood 
literal  expressions  figuratively,  John  vi.  70 ;  Matt. 
xv.  15-17.  Accordingly,  in  this  instance  also  the 
disciples  seem  to  have  remained  in  doubt  in  what 
cense  the  Lord  uttered  this  solemn  and  mysterious 
paying,  and  that  even  after  He  had  repeated  it  a 
second  time,  Mark  ix.  10.  Their  uncertainty  was 
all  the  greater  from  the  state  of  their  minds,  which 
assumed  an  attitude  of  opposition  whenever  the  Lord 
made  such  disclosures.  Hence,  we  conceive  that 
the  ff  p  |  a  -r  o  of  the  Lord  ("  He  began  to  show  them," 
We.)  wu?  interrupted  by  the  vehement  remonstrance 
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Ver.  23.  Get  thce  [lit. :  go,  begone]  behind  Me 
[out  of  Alt:  x!<//i(,  ,i  f<i i/ from  Me],  Satan.— '  T  TT  a  7 « 
oirivta  nou.  See  ch.  iv.  K>;  Luke  iv.  8,  where 
Christ  uses  the  same  words  to  Satan  in  the  wilderness. 
The  expression  <s'«/<m  is  here  used  in  a  more  general 
sense,  denoting  an  AiLrrsnri/,  or  Tempter,  with  an  allu 
sion  to  the  satanic  clement  which  was  unconsciously 
at  work  in  Peter,  and  tempted  the  Saviour  away  from 
His  true  culling  and  path  of  duty.  The  meaning 
therefore  is  :  "  What,  is  Satan  come  again  to  tempt 
Me,  as  he  did  of  old  ?  Get  thee  hence,  thou  Tempt- 
cr  ! "  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  not 
meant  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  as  a  mere  expression 
of  abhorrence  or  contempt.  Most  Roman  Catholic 
critics  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Hilary,  and  maintain 
that  only  the  first  words  ( Go  out  of  My  siykt)  were 
addressed  to  Peter,  and  the  rest  (from  Satan)  to 
the  personal  Devil.*  Maldonatus  takes  the  term 
"  Satan "  in  the  general  sense  of  aducrsarius,  which 
may  be  admitted,  provided  we  keep  in  mind  that 
there  was  an  allusion  to  Satan  himself.  As  Judas 
afterward  became  permanently  and  consciously,  so 
Peter  now  became  momentarily  and  unconsciously,  a 
representative  of  the  cause  of  Satan,  who  would  fain 
have  banished  the  cross  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
In  opposition  to  this,  Christ  chose  the  cross  as  con 
formable  to  the  divine  purpose,  as  the  manifestation 
of  His  righteousness,  and  as  the  basis  of  His  re 
demption. 

Thou  art  an  offence  unto  Me. — According  to 
the  better  reading :  My  offence,  or  My  stumbling- 
block,-j-  (TKO.V Sa\6v  nou,  which  is  stronger  than 
ifjiol  (a  stumbling-block  to  Me).  The  word  axav- 
Sa\ov,  a  later  form  of  oKavSd\r)6pov,  a  trap-stick; 
hence  a  snare,  or  generally,  an  obstruction  in  the 
way,  especially  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

Thou  mindest  (carest  for)  the  things  of  God, 
T  &  rov  Qfov . — The  things  of  God  as  represented 
by  the  will  of  Christ.  The  antithesis  to  this :  the 
things  of  men,  T  a  T  £>  v  a.yGp  w  ITU  v.  It  deserves 
notice  that  human  depravity  is  always  expressed  by  the 
plural,  and  not  the  singular.  If  the  singular  is  used, 
the  epithet  ira\cu<'.5  is  added  to  &i/fy>o>?ro9.  The  rea 
son  is  obvious.  Human  nature  is  not  represented  as 
in  itself  opposed  to  God,  but  only  in  its  present  state. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  passage  is :  On  this  occa 
sion  thou  thinkest  not  of  what  is  conformable  to  the 
holy  counsel  of  God,  but  to  the  sinful  inclination  of 


*  [Muldonatus,  who  dwells  at  great  length  on  vers.  18  and 
19  (pp.  217-221),  disposes  of  ver.  28  very  briefly.  He  refers 
the  term  Satun  correctly  to  Peter,  but  in  a  wider  sense-,  and 
accounts  for  the  severity  by  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
not  by  the  guilt  of  Peter:  At  cur  turn  acriter  reprtkendttt 
non  turn  quod  Pttri  culpa,  si  qua  tamenfuit,  ijuam  quod 
rei.  <le  quit  iiyebntur,  maffftftuao  mereb/ttnr.  Sehegg,  one 
of  the  latest  Roman  Catholic  commentator^/^?  Ae tl.  £rang., 
Munich,  1>>57,  vol.  ii.  p.  8T6)  admits  in  strong  language  the 
awful  severity  of  the  rebuke,  one  of  the  seven  st  ever  ut 
tered,  but  pets  over  tho  difficulty  by  three  considerations: 
(1)  lhat  the  rebuke  was  intended  for  all  the  apostle?,  whom 
Peter  presented  in  their  aversion  to  Christ's  suffering,  as  be 
fore  in  his  faith  (which  is  correct);  (2)  that  the  primacy 
promised  in  ver.  IS  was  not  yet  actually  conferred  on  him 
(which  admits  the  force  of  the  rebuke);  (8)  that  the  transfer 
of  the  primacy  does  not  create  a  new  man  (which  admits 
the  possibility  of  the  pope's  falling  under  the  same  con 
demnation  as  Peter).  Beng.-l.  in  his  Gnomon,  warns  Koine: 
"  Viiif.iit  J'ctra  rotttiimi,  ne  cat/at  sub  venxuram  versus  23  " 
-P.  S.] 

t  [Or  xtiimlUiiy-xt*  nt.  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  metaphorical  Petros,  a  foundution-vtone.  Compare 

«  *fon*  <>f  ktu.-nh'.iitff  and  a  rock  of  offtnce,  as  Peter  him 
self  callt  Christ  for  those  who  are  disobedient,  while,  to 
them  who  believe  He  is  the  chief  corner  stone,  elect  and 
preciouA  1  Pet.  ii.  7.  -P.  S.] 


men.  Its  special  application  is  :  Thou  rejectcst  th« 
counsel  of  Him  who  has  determined  to  make  the 
cross  and  it3  sufferings  the  ground  of  salvation,  and 
p;ivest  homage  to  the  carnal  views  ami  expectation:* 
of  the  Jews  concerning  a  secular  kingdom  of  tha 
Messiah. 

Ver.  24.  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me.— 
This  declaration  throws  light  both  upon  the  state 
ment  of  Christ  and  the  counter-statement  of  Peter. 
The  impending  sufferings  of  Christ  would  certainly 
involve  the  disciples  in  similar  persecutions  and 
trials,  though  perhaps  not  immediately  or  outwardly. 
Hence  they  were  unfit  to  follow  Him  ;  nor  could  .He 
employ  them,  unless  they  were  ready  and  willing 
wholly  to  surrender  themselves  to  Him,  and  to  suffer 
for  His  sake.  To  follow  Jesus  requires  both  inward 
self-renunciation  and  an  outward  manifestation  of  it, 
in  willing  submission  to  whatever  sufferings  may  be 
fall  us  as  disciples.  This  renunciation  must  amount 
to  self-denial,  that  is,  it  must  become  complete  abne 
gation  and  surrender  of  our  selfish  nature  and  of  our 
self-will.  The  expression  deny  himself  forms  a 
solemn  prophetic  contrast  to  Peter's  later  denial  of 
his  Lord.  Taking  up  the  cross  was  a  proverbial 
expression ;  but  in  this  connection  referred  to  readi 
ness  to  endure  even  the  most  painful  and  ignominious 
death  in  following  Christ.  At  the  same  time,  it  also 
alluded  to  the  Lord's  crucifixion,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  typical  expression  for  the  later  death  on  tho 
cross  of  Pater  himself.  See  Matt.  JL  38  ;  John  xxi. 

Here,  as  at  an  earlier  period  of  His  history,  when 
the  first  signs  of  persecution  and  of  popular  defec 
tion  appeared,  the  Lord  left  it  to  the  free  choice  of 
His  disciples  whether  or  not  they  would  continue 
to  follow  Him. 

Ver.  25.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life. — 
Comp.  ch.  x.  39  (p.  198).  Words  these  of  the  deep 
est  import,  embodying  the  fundamental  principle 
both  of  the  hidden  and  mystical,  as  well  as  of  the 
outward  and  temporal  life  of  a  Christian.  The  fear 
of  death  subjects  to  the  bondage  of  death,  Heb.  ii. 
15 ;  while  readiness  to  sufler  a  holy  death  for 
Christ's  sake  opens  up  before  us  true  life.  This  is 
our  watchword  in  baptism,  Rom.  vi. ;  and,  indeed,  in 
all  our  Christianity. 

Ver.  26.  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  (forfeit, 
fa /j.t<a6fj)  his  own  soul? — If  his  soul  be  for 
feited  by  this  bargain.  The  explanation,  "and 
damage"  or  "  injure,  his  own  soul,"  *  falls  entirely 
short  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  The  fol 
lowing  four  propositions  are  implied  in  the  statement 
of  the  text,  which  is  intended  to  show  that  a  man 
will  lose  his  h'fe  except  he  follows  Christ :  1.  Who 
ever  seeks  to  save  his  life  by  ungodly  means,  wishes 


*  [As  Lnther  has  it  in  his  version  :  Schnden  nefimen  or 
Ifirien  AN  nfiner  Xeelt,  instead  of  xeine  Seele  tinbft»*rn,  or 
ihrer  rertitxtig  tcerden,  anima  detrimentttm  patt  (Vu)g.), 
t,,  sufer  the  louts  of  his  soul  (or  his  higher  lift),  to  forfeit  ii, 
as  a  penalty  for  a 'fault  or  a  crime.  This  is  the  true  force  of 
£77  fj.i<a0rj ,  which  should  be  translated  forfeit,  to  distin 
guish  it  from  the  more  general  term  a.iro\i<ry,  ver.  25. 
Comp.  the  parallel  passage.  Luke  ix.  25  :  favrbv  a7roA.e'iras 
j)  ^Tjiuwfcif,  having  lost  or  forfeited  him-xe'f,  i.  <*.,  hi« 
whole  being.  Vvxil  in  this  connection,  of  course,  doe« 
not  moan,  as  in  ver.  25,  the  perishing  life  of  the  bodv  (which 
»  man  can  not  lose  and  at  the  same  time  gain  tiie  wholu 
world),  but  the  true  eternal  life  of  Iho  soul,  which  begins  in 
this  world  by  faith  in  Christ  and  wi:l  be  fully  dev.-loj.ed  in 
the  world  to  come.  The  word  ^i/x^'has  the  doubU 
meaning  *//•<•  and  x<ml,  for  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
j  ttriu  in  liiiglish  or  German.— P.  S.J 
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for  a  portion  of  worldly  gain.  2.  But  to  gain  the 
world  (as  such)  in  a  selfish  and  sinful  manner,  im 
plies  the  loss  of  the  soul.  3.  This  loss  is  infinitely 
greater  than  even  the  gain  of  the  whole  world, 
assuming  that  such  were  possible.  4.  In  truth, 
whoever  has  lost  his  own  soul  for  the  world  has 
gained  even  the  world  only  in  appearance,  but  lost  it 
in  reality. 

Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  [lit. : 
as  an  exchange]  for  his  soul  (a.vTd\\ayna  tyvxris}. 
— A  proof  that  the  loss  of  the  soul  is  perpetual 
and  irreparable.  If  a  man  loses  his  soul,  he  can 
find  no  equivalent  for  it  within  the  whole  range 
of  the  apparent  possessions  of  this  world,  by 
which  to  ransom  it  from  its  boudasr*?  unto  death. 
'AVT  d\\ay (ia,  properly  counter-price.  The  price 
which  a  man  gives  is  the  &\\ay/na',  the  counter- 
pri.ce  which  a  man  receives  is  the  d  ^  r  d\\a.yfj.a. 
Hence  the  expression,  giving  an  ai>Td\\ayna  (not 
taking  it),  must  imply  the  idea :  •'  if  the  bargain 
should  be  broken  off."  This  is,  indeed,  possible  in 
secular  transactions,  but  not  when  a  man  has  bar 
tered  his  soul  for  the  world  ;  since,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  has  gained  only  an  illusory  demoniacal  image  or 
likeness  of  the  world,  not  the  world  it  self  (see  Lcbcn 
Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  899).* — The  Lord  here  shows  that  the 
desire  and  endeavor  of  gaining  the  world  really  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  carnal  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews, 
as,  indeed,  had  already  appeared  in  the  third  tempta 
tion  by  which  He  was  assailed  at  the  commencement 
of  His  course,  Matt.  iv.  A  caricature  this  of  the  real 

The  next  verse  shows  that  the  Lord  referred  not 
merely  to  a  negative  damage,  but  also  to  a  positive 
punishment. 

Ver.  27.  For  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  ccme. — M  e  A  A  *  i  ydp.  [Em 
phatically  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.] 
Not  a  simple  future,  but  meaning;. the  event  is  im 
pending  that  He  shall  come,  He  is  about  to  come. 
On  this  second  advent,  see  ch.  xxiv.,  xxv. ;  2  Thess. 
ii. ;  Rev.  xix.,  xx.,  etc.— In  the  glory  of  His 
Father. — Not  merely  as  the  representative  of  the 
Father  in  the  judgment  which  is  to  be  executed,  but 
as  the  Founder  of  a  new  world,  the  Centre  and 
Author  of  the  new  creation  (iraA  177 "•«"''«)•  He 
will  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
work, — TT  p  a  £ 1  v,  or  the  total  outward  manifestation 
of  his  inner  life  as  a  believer  or  unbeliever.  This 
reference  to  the  second  advent  is  specially  intended 
to  prove  the  former  statement :  "  Whosoever  will  lose 
his  life  for  Mi/  sake  shall  find  t/." 

Ver.  28.  There  are  somo  of  those  standing 
here. — [The  twelve  then  present,  and  immediately 
addressed,  and  the  crowd  referred  to,  Mark  viii.  34.] 
Various  explanations  of  this  difficult  passage  have 
been  offered.  1.  Chrysostom  and  many  others  hold 
that  the  limit,  until  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming, 
etc.,  refers  to  the  history  of  the  Transfiguration,  im 
mediately  following.  2.  Grotius,  Capellus,  Wetstein, 
Ebrard,  "[Alford,  Owen],  etc.,  apply  it  to  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  founding  of  the  Church. 
3.  Dorner  interprets  it  of  the  conques-ts  and  progress 
of  the  gospel.  4.  Meyer  and  others  apply  the  expres- 

*  [Comp.  J.  A.  ALEX  ANDES  in  loo.:  "The  Lord  pursues 
the  »«  ful  supposition  further,  to  the  verge  of  paradox  and 
contradiction,  but  with  terrible  advantage  to  the  force  of 
this  transcendent  argument. ...  A  man  may  lose  his  present 
life  and  yet  live  on  and  have  a  better  life  in  lieu  of  It;  but 
when  he  loses  his  eternal  life,  he  is  himself  lost,  lost  forever, 
and  the  thought  of  compensation  or  recovery  involves  a 
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sion  to  the  proximity  of  the  second  advent  \self,  and 
assume  that  the  disciples  understood  in  a  literal 
sense,  and  hence  misunderstood,  Christ's  figurative 
statements  about  His  ideal  advent.  5.  De  Wetto 
seems  in  the  main  to  agree  with  the  opinions  of  Gro 
tius,  Wetstein,  sub  (2.):  "According  to  Mark  and 
Luke,  Christ  merely  predicted  the  advent  of  Hia 
kingdom."  But  we  question  whether  Mark  ix,  1  can 
be  separated  from  viii.  38,  or  Luke  ix.  27  from  ver. 
26.  6.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  advent  of  Christ  in  the  glory  of  Ills 
kingdom  within  the  circle  of  His  disciples,  and  that 
same  advent  as  applying  to  the  world  generally  and 
for  judgment.  The  latter  is  what  is  generally  under 
stood  by  the  second  advent ;  the  former  took  place 
when  the  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  and  revealed 
Himself  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus  is :  The  moment  is 
close  at  hand  when  your  hearts  shall  be  set  at  rest 
byjthe  manifestation  of  My  glory  ;  nor  will  it  be  the 
lot  of  all  who  stand  here  to  die  during  the  interval. 
The  Lord  might  have  said  that  only  two  of  that  cir 
cle  would  die  till  then,  viz.,  Himself  and  Judas.  But 
in  His  wisdom  He  chose  the  expression,  "some 
standing  here  shall  not  taste  of  death,"  to  give  them 
exactly  that  measure  of  hope  and  earnest  expectation 
which  they  needed.* 

Taste  of  death. — r«  vea-Oai  Bavdrov,  a  rab 
binical,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  mode  of  expression ; 
death  being  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  bitte," 
cup  or  goblet. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preceding  Excgelical  Notes. 

2.  The  prediction  of  Christ's  death. — Two  points 
here  require  to  be  kept  in  view :  1.  The  difference 
of  the  times  when,  and  2.  the  difference  of  the  per 
sons   to   whom,   Jesus   spoke.     The   more   obscure 
intimations  took  place  at  an  earlier  period,  and  were 
made  to  a  wider  circle  of  Christ's  hearers.     Hence 
also  they  are  more  frequently  recorded  under  these 
circumstances  in  the  Gospel  of  John.     But,  after  the 
last  decisive  events,  Jesus  made  the  most  full  and 
clear  disclosures  on  this  subject  within  the  circle  of 
His  disciples.     Nor  could  He  have  concealed  His  im 
pending  death  from  the  disciples,  when  the  Pharisees 
had  so  manifestly  laid  snares  for  Hun  over  the  whole 
land. 

3.  The  prospect  of  the  resurrection  on  the  third 
day. — The  progressive  clearness  with  which  it  was 
announced,  was  closely  connected  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament.     It  is  a  mere  sophism  on  the 
part  of  certain  critics  to  maintain  that  Jesus  should 
at  once  have  derived  full  knowledge  of  it  either  from 
the  Old  Testament  or  from  His  own  supernatural 
consciousness.     Christ  was  conscious  of  embodying 
in  His  person  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testameni. 

*  [A.  Barnes  refers  the  passage  to  the  day  of  Pentecost 
and  the  founding  of  the  church.  J.  A.  Alexander  gives  it  a 
more  general  and  indefinite  application  to  the  gradual  and 
progressive  establishment  of  Chiist's  kingdom,  especially 
the'effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  two  salient  points,  be 
tween  which,  as  those  of  Its  inception  and  consummation, 
lies  the  lingering  death  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  the 
gradual  erection  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  This  is  the  last 
passage  of  Scripture  on  which  the  lamented  Dr.  Jos.  Addison 
Alexander  of  Princeton  commented  ill  full.  Of  the  remaining 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  he  left,  a  few  days  belora 
his  death  in  I860,  merely  a  meagre  analysis,  "as  though  lit 
anticipated  the  approaching  inte'—jption  of  his  earthly  la 
bora."-!'.  8.J 
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In  its  pages  He  found  everywhere  indications  of  the 
progressive  experience  of  His  life,  or  of  His  humilia 
tion  and  exaltation.  In  the  most  general  manner 
this  principle  was  embodied  in  the  history  of  the 
covenant-people  itself.  But  the  curve  of  humiliation 
and  exaltation  seemed  always  to  become  stronger, 
the  more  exalted  the  life  of  those  who  occupied 
prominent  places  in  the  theocracy.  With  these 
eoints  of  old,  it  seemed  to  descend  into  ever  lower 
and  more  awful  depths,  and  again  equally  to  rise 
Into  more  glorious  heights.  This  contrast,  which 
appeared  distinctly  even  in  the  history  of  Abraham, 
came  out  more  fully  in  his  successors — in  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses,  David,  and  Elijah.  But  Christ  would 
not  only  discover  this  fundamental  principle  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  its  most  prominent 
representatives,  but  also  trace  it  in  numberless  fea 
tures  of  Old  Testament  history:  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  in  the  types  of  the  law,  and  in  the  utterances 
of  the  prophets.  It  seemed  as  if  this  curve  were  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  things  great  and  small. 
Thus  every  page  of  the  Old  Testament  would  convey 
to  the  Lord  not  only  the  certainty  of  His  death,  but 
also  the  assurance  of  His  resurrection ;  just  as  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  pointed  arch  may  be  traced 
in  every  part  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  But  how  could 
Jesus  predict  that  He  would  rise  on  the  third  day  ? 
Hasert  (on  the  Predictions  of  Christ  concerning  His 
death  and  resurrection)  replies :  "  According  to  the 
regular  course  of  nature,  in  the  process  of  the  separa 
tion  between  soul  and  body,  the  absence  of  all  traces 
of  life  during  three  days,  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  death."  But  Christ  was  assured  in  the  Spirit  that 
He  should  not  see  corruption  (Ps.  xvi. ;  Acts  ii.  27, 
81).  Thus  He  drew  from  the  depth  of  His  thean- 
thropic  consciousness  evidence,  explanation,  and 
assurance  of  the  types  and  predictions  of  the  Old 
Testament — all  these  being  sealed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
administration  of  His  Father  in  the  experiences  of 
His  life. — (On  the  remarks  of  Strauss  against  the  pre 
dictions  of  Jesus,  see  Ebrard,  p.  540.) 

4.  When  the  Lord  informed  His  disciples  about 
His  approaching  sufferings,  He  at  the  same  time  an 
nounced  to  them  His  return  in  glory.  In  doing  this, 
He  might  well  set  before  them  His  approaching  ad 
vent  in  the  resurrection  in  the  full  glory  of  His  final 
advent  at  the  end  of  the  world,  since  to  believers  His 
resurrection  implied  His  final  advent,  being  the  prin- 
eijile  of  His  full  glory.  Comp.  the  concluding  dis 
courses  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  according  to  John ; 
and  Phil.  ii.  6-11.  We  also  observe  a  distinct 
gradation  in  these  revelations :  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  xvii. 
22,  23  ;  xx.  18,  19 ;  xxvi.  2. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  the  Lord  purifies  the  enthusiasm  of  His  dis 
ciples  for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
by  directing  their  thoughts  to  His  path  of  suffering. 
— From  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Messiah  to  that 
of  the  suffering  Saviour  is  a  great  step. — Connection 
between  confession  and  the  path  of  the  cross. — The 
New  Testament  Church  and  the  preaching  of  the 
cross  commenced  at  the  same  moment. — Peter  the 
first  confessor  of  Jesus,  and  His  first  tempter  on  the 
path  of  suffering. — How  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  re 
flected  in  His  disclosures  respecting  His  impending 
sufferings :  1.  His  divine  clearness  of  vision,  survey- 
Ing  the  whole  way.  2.  His  wisdom  :  hitherto  a  spar- 
Ing  indication ;  now  disclosures  adapted  to  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  His  disciples.  3.  His  faithfulness  :  they  aw 
to  follow  Him  freely  and  voluntarily.  4.  His  cor 
tainty  of  victory:  on  the  third  day. — Why  the  dis 
ciples  had  not  rightly  received  the  saying  about  th« 
resurrection. — Only  that  man  can  believe  in  tht 
resurrection  who  is  willing  to  believe  in  the  cross  of 
Christ. — The  quick  relapse  of.  Peter  from  divine 
power  unto  human  weakness. — Still,  despite  all  hia 
relapses,  he  was  Peter. — The  spurious  imitation  ef 
Peter  during  the  progress  of  the  history  of  th« 
Church  :  1.  Seizing  the  Lord  ;  obstructing  His  path; 
abounding  in  protestations ;  simulating  love.  2. 
Shunning  the  cross  ;  loving  the  world. — Peter  set  by 
the  Lord  before  the  Church  as  a  warning  example. — 
How  Peter  anticipated  his  destiny. — He  wished  to 
bind  the  Lord  Himself,  but  to  loose  the  world. — How 
he  shut  himself  out,  while  seizing  in  a  carnal  spirit 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  leading 
element  in  Peter's  mistaken  advice :  1.  It  was  the 
device  of  men,  in  opposition  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
God ;  2.  love  to  the  human  Messiah  instead  of  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God ;  3.  attachment  to  life,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  right  way  of  life ;  4.  hoping  for  the  in 
heritance  of  the  world,  in  opposition  to  the  inherit 
ance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  address  to  the 
diseiples  with  which  the  Lord  entered  on  His  path 
of  suffering:  1.  Its  divine  clearness  :  the  whole  path 
is  traced  out.  2.  Its  heavenly  decision :  whoever 
obstructed  His  path  was  a  Satan.  3.  Its  holy  sum 
mons  :  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me."  4.  The 
foundation  and  ground  of  this  call :  "  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  ?  "  6.  The  promises  connected  with  it : 
"  the  Son  of  man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father."  6. 
The  gracious  comfort:  "There  are  some  standing 
here." — .Self-denial  the  preliminary  condition  of  fol 
lowing  Jesus. — Following  the  Lord  on  the  path  of 
suffering :  1.  Its  commencement :  confession  of 
Jesus  ;  denial  of  self.  2.  Its  course :  looking  up  to 
the  Lord,  who  goeth  before ;  taking  up  the  cross. 
3.  Its  goal :  transitory  sufferings  with  Jesus ;  eternal 
glory  with  Him. — If  in  life  we  die  with  Christ,  we 
shall  ia  dying  live  with  Him. — Whoever  in  life  par 
takes  of  the  cup  of  Christ's  death,  will  in  death  drink 
abundantly  of  the  cup  of  His  life. 

Starke  : — Zeisius  :  Christ  the  pattern  of  Christian 
teachers,  as  gradually  and  carefully  progressing  from 
the  easier  to  the  more  difficult  lessons. — Hedinger  : 
Christ  must  suffer,  and  thus  enter  into  glory,  Luke 
xxiv.  26. — The  doctrines  of  Christ's  sufferings  and 
resurrection  must  always  be  conjoined. — A  mere 
good  opinion  is  not  sufficient. —  Canstein:  Our»best 
friends,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  are  often 
our  greatest  enemies  in  spiritual  and  heavenly  mat 
ters. — To  the  Carnal  men  of  the  world,  the  crucified 
Saviour  is  still  either  a  stumbling-block,  or  else  fool 
ishness,  1  Cor.  i.  23  ;  2  Cor.  x.  4,  6.— Hedinger :  Be 
not  lifted  up  by  knowledge  or  prosperity :  how  easily 
mayest  thou  fall,  and  from  an  angel  become  a  Satan*! 
— Zeisius  :  All  carnal  wisdom  which  opposeth  itself 
to  the  word  and  will  of  God,  is  only  devilish,  how 
ever  great  or  plausible  it  may  appear. — Majus :  If 
the  truth  is  at  stake,  we  must  not  spare  our  dearest 
friends. — If  we  do  not  deny  ourselves,  we  cannot 
bear  the  cross. — It  is  the  duty  of  believers  to  die 
unto  self  and  to  live  unto  Christ. — Majus:  What 
appears  to  us  to  be  gain,  must  be  regarded  as  loss 
for  Christ's  sake,  Phil.  iii.  7,  8.— QuesMl:  The  loss 
of  the  soul  can  never  be  repaired. — If  tnou  suffereet 
injustice  at  a  human  tribunal,  wait  with  confideno* 
for  the  future  righteous  judgment  of  Chrwt. 

Lisco : — After  death,  the  resurrection.     Through 
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death  to  life  ;  through  shame  to  glory  ;  by  the  cross 
to  the  crown ;  through  defeat  to  victory !  Thus 
Christ,  and  thus  His  people. — Suffering  is  insepara 
ble  from  following  Christ. — To  take  up  the  cross  de 
notes  our  readiness  to  suffer. — Fear  of  suffering  is 
fatal. — Glorious  reward  of  grace  which  will  follow 
suffering. 

Gerlach : — Confession  and  suffering  must  go  to 
gether. 

Heubner : — Human  wisdom  would  dissuade  us 
from  making  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  duty. — Jesus 
regarded  and  treated  every  one  as  Satan  who  wished 
to  turn  Him  aside  from  His  heavenly  mission. — To 
dissuade  from  duty  is  not  friendship,  but  seduction. 
— lAither :  What  is  the  Papacy  at  the  present  day, 
bvt  the  carnal  kingdom  which  the  Jews  expect  from 
tL«  Messiah  ! — As  with  Christ,  so  with  His  followers, 


j  the  path  to  exaltation  is  through  humiliation.— 
]  Christ's  frankness  in  announcing  the  fate  of  His  dis 
ciples. — The  Christian's  mode  of  calculation. — Th« 
loss  of  what  is  eternal  cannot  be  compensated  bj 
the  gain  of  earthly  possessions. — The  future  is  nc 
illusion. 

[On  the  infinite  value  and  possible  loss  of  tlie  »OM/, 
ver.  26. — M.  Henry:  1.  Everyman  has  a  soul  of 
his  own  ;  2.  it  is  possible  for  the  soul  to  be  lost,  and 
there  is  danger  of  it ;  3.  if  the  soul  is  lost,  it  is  the 
sinner's  own  losing,  and  his  blood  is  on  hi.s  own 
head  ;  4.  one  soul  is  more  worth  than  all  the  world  ; 
so  the  winning  of  the  world  is  often  the  losing  of  the 
soul ;  6.  the  loss  of  the  soul  cannot  be  made  up  by 
the  gain  of  the  whole  world  ;  7.  if  the  soul  be  once 
lost,  it  is  lost  forever,  and  the  lose  can  never  be  re 
paired  or  retrieved. — P.  S.] 


C.  T7ie  Churth  as  a  Spiritual  Communion,  in  opposition  to  the  Solitary  Tabernacles  of  Spurious  Separa 
tion  from  the  World.     CH.  XVII.  1-9. 

(The  Gospel  for  the  &th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. — Parallels:  Mark  ix.  2-9;  Luke  ix.  28-36.) 

1  And  after  six  days  Jesus  taketh  Peter,  [and,  KCU]  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and 

2  bringeth  them  up  into  an  high  mountain  apart,1  And  [he]  was  transfigured  before  them: 
and  his  face  did  shine  [shone]  2  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  [garments]  was  [became, 

3  eyev.ero]  white  as  the  light.     And,  behold,  there  appeared  8  unto  them  Moses  and  Elias 

4  [Elijah]  talking  with  him.     Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  it  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here:  if  tliou  wilt,  let  us  make  [I  will  make]4  here  three  tabernacles;  one 

5  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias  [Elijah].     While  he  vet  spake  [was  jet 
speaking],  behold,  a  bright  [luminous,  (frwfivr'i]  cloud J  overshadowed  them:  and  behold 
a  voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which  said  [saying,  Aeyovo-a],  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 

6  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear  ye  him.     And  when  the  disciples  heard  it,  they  fell  on 

7  their  face,  and  were  sore  afraid.     And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said,  Arise, 

8  and  be  not  afraid.     And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their  eyes,  they  saw  no  man,  save 

9  Jesus  only.     And  as  they  came  down  from   [out  of  ] '  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged 
them,  saying,  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man,  until  the  Son  of  man  be  [is]  risen  again '  fron> 
the  dead. 

1  Ver.  1.— [After  apart  there  ought  to  be  a  period,  and  he  inserted  after  And  in  ver.  2.— P.  8.] 

a  Ver.  2.— [There  is  no  necessity  for  did  in  translating  e  Aa^iJ/*.— P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  8.— [The  third  person  singular,  &  <p  0  ij,  is  preferred  by  Laehmann,  Tischendorf,  nnd  Alford,  and  is  better  attest 
ed,  especially  by  Codd.  Vaticanus  and  Sinniticns,  than  &<p  flrjffa  v,  but  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  English  translation. 
Lange  translates  :  ersc.hienen,  not  erschien. — P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  4.— Codd.  B.,  C.,  etc.,  read:  iro«7j<rw,  /  vMl  make.  So  Laehmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford].  The  lect.  ree^ 
vofhfftanfv,  let  tig  make,  corresponds  with  the  text  in  Mark  and  Luke.  [The  first  person  sinsular,  iro.rffa-,  is  also 
•npportcd  by  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  ardent  temperament  and  self-confidence  of  I'eter. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  5.— B.,  D.,  and  most  of  the  authorities  read  vt<pfb.i)  (pwrftvf)  (\ right  cloud),  against  v«{>.  <J>UTOS  (cloud 
of  light).     The  sense  Is  essentially  the  same. 

•  Ver.  9.— The  critical  authorities  and  editions  favor  ^  K,  out  of,  against  a  v  o,  from.    It  indicates  probably  that  they 
proceeded  from  a  mountain-cave. 

T  Ver.  9.— B.,  D.,  etc^  tyfpQrj. 

tis,  and  transferred  the  scene  of  one  of  His  most  se 
cret  revelations  to  Galilee,  where  He  was  everywhere 
persecuted.  Besides,  ver.  22  implies  that  the  change 
of  residence  to  Galilee  took  place  at  a  later  period, 
while  in  Mark  ix.  30  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  af 
ter  these  events  Jisua  had  secretly  passed  through 
Galilee. 

The  highest  mountain -top  in  Gaulomtis  wa§ 
Mount  Hcrmon.  Accordingly,  some  fix  upon  Herv 
mon  itself  as  the  scene  of  this  event ;  others  on  Mount 
J'anius,  near  Csesarea  PhilippL  But  from  the  d» 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Since  the  fourth  century  tradition  has 
fixed  on  Mount  Tabor,  in  Galilee,  as  the  locality  of 
this  event.  See  the  description  of  it  in  Schubert 
and  others.  This  opinion  is,  however,  evidently  un 
tenable.  Not  only  was  Mount  Tabor  inhabited  to 
its  summit  at  the  time  (»ee  Robinson),  but  it  seems 
exceedingly  improbable  that  Jesus  would  have  so 
•uddenly  left  His  retreat  in  the  highlands  of  Gauloni- 
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scription  of  the  mountain,  and  the  statement  in  ver. 
9,  that  "they  came  down'1  from  its  height,  it  seems 
likely  to  have  been  Ilermon. 

After  six  days. — So  Matthew  and  M.irk.  Luke 
has  it  uj-tl  ifjUfpat  o/cTci.  According  to  the 
common  phraseology,  the  expression,  abon.t  eight 
days,  denoted  a  week — or,  after  six  days,  atlding  the 
day  of  Peter's  confession.  During  a  whole  week  the 
disciples  had  been  bearing  about,  and  meditating 
upon,  the  revelation  which  Christ  had  made  concern 
ing  His  cross.  At  the  close  of  it,  the  Lord  prepared 
for  them  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  New  Testament, — 
an  earnest  and  foretaste  both  of  His  resurrection  and 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

[Alford  and  others  suppose  that  the  transfigura 
tion  probably  took  place  in  the  night,  for  the  follow 
ing  reasons :  1)  Jesus  had  gone  up  to  the  mountain 
to  pray,  Luke  ix.  28,  which  He  usually  did  at  night 
(Luke'vi.  12;  xxi.  37;  xxii.  39;  Matt.  xiv.  23,  24). 
2)  The  Apostles  were  asleep,  and  are  described  as 
having  kept  awake  through  this  occurrence,  Siaypr)- 
ynp4i<TavTft,  Luke  ix.  82.  3)  They  did  not  descend 
till  the  next  day,  Luke  ix.  37.  4)  The  transfigura 
tion  itself  could  be  seen  to  better  advantage  at  night 
than  in  daylight.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  2.  And  He  was  transfigured. — Matthew 
and  Mark  use  the  term  nertnopfywOri ;  Luke  expresses 
it,  lyivtro  rb  f?8o?  ruv  Trputruirou  airrov  trtpov,  K.T.\. 
According  to  Luke,  this  transformation  of  His  ap 
pearance  took  place  while  He  was  praying.  Ac 
cording  to  Matthew,  His  face  shone  as  the  sun, 
and  His  garments  became  white  (bright)  as  the 
light.  Luke  has  it :  "  the  fas/don  of  His  counte 
nance  wan  altered,  and  His  raiment  was  white  and  glis 
tering  [Afv«2)9  ^aarpair-riav,  white-glistening,  wcisx- 
leucJUendy  Mark  dwells  upon  the  brightness  of  the 
raiment  :  "  it  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow, 
to  [such]  <M  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  [whiten] 
t/iem."  Meyer  observes,  that  "  this  event  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  parallel  to  what  is  recorded  in  Exod. 
xxxiv..29,  since  the  shining  of  Moses'  face  was  the 
consequence  of  the  preceding  appearance  of  God." 
As  if  the  text  did  not  refer  to  a  different  presence  of 
God  from  that  recorded  in  Exod.  xxxiv !  "  We  know 
how  the  human  countenance  is  often  lit  up  by  joy, 
beautified  by  affection,  or  wonderfully  transformed 
by  the  peace  and  blessedness  realized  in  the  hour  of 
death.  The  revelations  vouchsafed  to  the  prophets 
often  made  them  pale  as  death  (Dan.  x.),  at  other 
times  resplendent  with  joy.  The  face  of  Moses  shone 
when  he  came  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  so  that  no 
one  could  bear  to  look  upon  his  countenance.  In 
the  text,  we  have  the  highest  instance  of  this  kind 
which  could  possibly  occur  in  human  experience. 
The  infinite  fulness  of  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  over 
UiA  whole  being ;  the  heavenly  glory  of  His  nature, 
which  was  still  concealed  under  His  earthly  appear 
ance  (and  during  Ilis  conflict  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness),  now  broke  forth."  (Leben  Jexu,  ii.  2,  905.)* 
Meyer  rightly  remarks,  that  this  manifestation  of  His 
6  .{a  \v;is  ;m  anticipation  of  His  future  state  of  glory 
(John  xii.  16,  23  ;  xvii.  5,  22-24;  2  Cor.  iii.  18; 
Matt.  xiii.  43). 

Ver.  3.  And  behold  ! — Indicating  that  this  was 
even  nmiv  marvellous  tiian  His  own  transformation. 

There   appeared    urtto  them. — The    reading 

•  [This  bursting  forth  of  the  inherent  plory  of  Christ  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  brilliancy  of  His  gar- 
titentx.  I  see  no  ohjeeMon  '<>  cull  tn  :tid  an  external  I'.eaven- 
)y  Illumination,  whu-li  undoubtedly  surrounded  Moses  and 
Eliiuh  as  they  descended  from  heuven.— 1'.  S.] 


&$Qri,  B.,  D.,  docs  not  alter  the  sense.  The  vision 
of  Moses  and  Elijah  was  outward  and  actual,  though 
implying,  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  subjective  stat« 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  which  was  caused  by 
their  communion  with  Jesus.  Luke  [a  physician  by 

I  profession]  furnishes  what  might  be  called  a  p.-yt.h'> 
ogical  account  of  the  matter,  when  he  dcscrihc  A 
them  as  heavy  with  sleep  and  yet  awake  throughout. 
The  proximity  of  these  glorified  spirits  produced,  not 
indeed  a  morbid  state  of  somnambulism,  but  ;.  pe 
culiar  moral  state,  like  that  of  the  ancient  seers.  It 
is  an  idle  inquiry,  how  they  came  to  know  the  per 
sons  who  appeared  on  this  occasion ;  we  presume 
that  they  immediately  recognized  the  vision  in  the 
same  manner  n.s  they  beheld  it. 

Moses  and  Elijah. — The  appearing  of  these 
blessed  spirits  explains  the  change  which  passed  on 
the  Lord.  For  the  time  He  exchanged  His  inter 
course  with  this  world  for  that  with  the  world  above. 
The  fact  that  a  person  looks  very  differently  in  the 
midst  of  festive  joy,  and  when  engaged  in  the  ordi 
nary  labor  of  his  calling — on  a  journey,  or  surveying 
the  scene  from  a  mountain  height,  and  surrounded 
by  his  daily  cares — while  triumphantly  standing  forth 
on  behalf  of  some  great  principle,  and  when  weighed 
down  by  temptation  or  trials, — affords  a  very  faint 
analogy  of  this  transformation.  Commonly,  Jesus 
was  engaged  in  conflict  either  with  the  lust  or  the 
sorrow  of  this  world ;  on  this  occasion,  it  was  the 
festive  celebration  of  the  Messiah. 

Talking  with  Him. — Meyer  remarks  that  we 
have  no  information  as  to  this  conversation.  But 
the  Evangelist  Luke  states  that  "  they  spake  of  His 
departure,  which  He  should  fulfil  at  Jerusalem.'1'1  This 
also  furnishes  the  key  to  the  meaning  and  object  of 
this  vision.  It  presents  the  two  chief  representatives 
of  the  Old  Covenant  as  the  forerunners  of  the  Messi 
ah,  and  as  acquainted  with  and  cognizant  of  His  im 
pending  course  of  suffering.  Hence  this  may  be  re 
garded  as  an  evidence  of  the  agreement  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  reference  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  4.  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here. — 
; :  It  is  well  that  we  the  disciples  are  here  (Paulus, 
Baumgarten-Crusius,  Meyer),  that  we  may  provide 
dwellings  for  a  longer  stay ;  for,  although  y  ua<;  pre 
cedes  w  o  ( ,  the  expression  evidently  includes  the 
Lord.  Hence  we  adopt  the  common  explanation  of 
;he  verse  (proposed  by  Chrysostom,  etc.) :  It  is  good 
"or  us  to  be  in  this  place — in  opposition  to  Jerusa- 
.ern  ;  but  not  as  contrasted  with  the  impending  suffer- 
ngs,  as  is  often  assumed.  The  latter  would  imply 
that  Peter  had  again  lapsed  into  the  carnal  views 
expressed  in  ch.  xvi.  22,  which  were  incompatible 
with  that  kingdom  of  Mess:s.h  which  was  to  be  estab- 
ishcd  by  suffering.  On  the  contrary,  we  understand 
.he  words  of  Peter  as  implying  that  he  was  even  wili 
ng  to  give  up  the  prospect  of  that  coming  glory, 
satisfied  if,  separated  from  the  world,  he  could  con- 
inue,  with  the  Lord  and  His  companions,  in  spiritual 
communion  with  Moses  and  Elijah.  At  a  still  later 
period  we  find  him  ready  for  suffering,  though  in  the 
ense  of  a  conflict  of  suffering  by  the  sword.  Hence 
re  may  trace  the  following  course  of  development  in 
•Is  >piritual  history:  1.  Anticipation  of  the  glory  of 
Messiah  in  connection  with  the  ;incient  national  pol- 
ty  ;  2.  in  opposition  to  that  polity,  but  as  victorious 
over  it;  3.  rclinquishment  of  the  hope  of  the  Messi- 
inic  kingdom  in  this  world,  both  in  irs  sufferings  ami 
ts  glories;  4.  willingness  to  suffer — but  with  th* 
sword  in  hand  ;  5.  after  his  denial  of  the  Saviour,  sira 
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pie  willingness  to  suffer — in  hope ;  6.  anticipation  of  j 
'he  glory  of  the  kingdom  through  suffering  and  con-  i 
flict  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  These  various  stages  i 
t)f  his  experience  may  be  regarded  as  respectively  ' 
typifying  the  Jewish  Church — the  Gentile  Church  ' 
under  Constantino  the  Great — the  monastic  Church 
— the  Popish  Church,  with  its  two  swords  —  and 
(5  and  6)  the  true  Church,  with  its  sword  of  the 
Spirit. 

Three  tabernacles. — Arbors,  forest  tents,  her 
mitages. 

Ver.  5.  Behold— and  behold.— A  threefold 
progression,  commencing  in  ver.  8.  The  first  mir 
acle  was  Christ  transfigured  and  surrounded  by  the 
beatified  spirits  of  the  representatives  of  the  Old  Cov 
enant.  The  second  miracle  was  the  bright  cloud, 
which  constituted  the  sign  from  heaven,  refused  to 
the  Jewish  authorities  who  had  asked  for  it,  and  now 
granted,  unsolicited,  to  the  disciples.  The  third  mir 
acle  was  the  revelation  of  the  Father  by  a  voice  from 
heaven. 

A  luminous  cloud. — The  expression  vf<p(\ri 
<f>  oj  T  f  i  v  T)  denotes  a  light-like,  luminous  cloud,  and 
not  merely  "  a  bright  cloud  or  mist  lit  up  by  the  sun  " 
(Paulus),  (Qwrfivbs  fjAios).  It  was  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  cloud  at  the  ascension,  or  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ren  at  the  advent  of  the  Son  of  man  (Matt.  xxiv.  30 : 
foi  r6rf  fyavhfffrai  rb  (TTjjUfjW  TOV  vlov  rov  ai'BpwTrov 
iv  TO>  obpai><S.  Mark  xiii.  26  :  ical  rort  ofyovrai  rbv 
vlliv  rov  avdpivirov  lpx°lt-evov  *v  v«j>i\a.n  juera  Svvd- 
usttfj  iroAA.i5s  itai  SO|TJJ.  Luke  xxi.  27  :  (v  v«pf\r) 
.ifTo.  ouvaLiftas  Kal  5ci£rjf  TroAATjs.  Comp.  Dan.  vii.  13). 
"3 once,  this  was  the  sign  from  heaven,  the  real  Shechi- 
lah  (riJTUJ ,  Talmud,  prcesentia  Dei;  from  '3'J, 
!o  lie  down,  to  rest,  to  dwell),  of  which  that  in  Exod. 
su'i.  21 ;  xl.  34,  formed  the  type,  and  which  in  turn 
ffas  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  glory  resting  on  the 
J\  ew  Testament  Church,  separating  between  the  holy 
Mid  the  unholy  (Isa.  iv.  5),  and  at  the  same  time 
also  a  type  of  the  splendor  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
Rev.  xxi.  23. 

Overshadowed  themj  aura  vs. — According 
to  Le  Clerc,  all  present ;  according  to  Wolf,  Benjel, 
etc.,  the  disciples ;  according  to  de  Wette  and  Meyer, 
Jesus,  Moses,  and  Elijah.  De  Wette  appeals  in  con 
firmation  of  his  view  to  the  account  given  by  Luke. 
But  to  us  his  narrative  conveys  the  impression  that 
ull  present  were  overshadowed  by  a  dazzling  light, 
which,  as  it  were,  separated  them  from  the  earth 
generally ;  while  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Elijah  entered  into 
the  cloud  which  hovered  over  them,  floating  along 
with  it.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  mutual  attrac 
tion — of  the  cloud  downward,  and  of  the  glorified 
figures  upward.  A  prelude  this  of  the  ascension. 
Olshausen  explains  the  expression  " overshadowed" 
as  implying  that  the  light  was  so  overpowering  and 
dazzling  as  to  prevent  their  looking  into  the  cloud. 
"  The  strongest  light  is  =  o-^roy.  Hence  the  latter 
is  used  in  Scripture  instead  of  the  former.  The  Lord 
is  said  to  dwell  in  <po>s  airpAanov,  and  again  in  dark 
ness,  1  Kings  yiii.  12;  Ex.  xx.  21."  Meyer  misses 
the  point  in  remarking  that  such  a  cloud  would  over- 
ehadow  or  place  the  figures  in  semi-darkness,  etc. 
The  effect  of  the  cloud  was  to  overshadow  the  disci 
ples,  or  for  the  tune  to  separate  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  immediate  bodily  vision  of  Jesus, 
Moses,  and  Elijah,  and  of  God  coming  to  them  ;  and, 
wu  the  other,  from  the  profane  world.  The  shadows 
of  a  heavenly  night  were  closing  around  them.  Thus 
Wary  had  beer  overshadowed  by  the  Svrams  tyia- 


rov.  Under  the  Shechinah  which  overshadowed  thl 
Virgin,  and  separated  her  from  the  whole  ancient 
world,  bringing  her  into  the  most  immediate  divino 
presence,  Christ  \v;»s  conceived,  through  the  inspira 
tion  of  heavenly  faith. 

A  voice.— Comp.  Luke  ii.  14;  Matt.  iii.  17; 
Mark  i.  11  ;  Luke.  iii.  22  ;  John  xii.  28.  Similarly 
in  2  Pet.  i.  17;  John  i.  33.  The  solemn  attestation 
of  the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God,  vouchsafed  to  the 
Jewish  theocracy  by  the  voice  from  heaven,  lu:;r!  l.y 
John  the  Baptist,  and  through  him  by  the  whole  na 
tion,  had  been  rejected  by  the  unbelief  of  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  synagogue  and  of  the  schools. 
Hence  another  direct  testimony  was  now  granted, 
this  time  to  the  Apostles  as  the  representatives  of 
the  (KK\rj<rla. — Hear  ye  Him, — c  u  r  o  f;  a  *  0  v  e  r  F, 
in  an  emphatic  sense.  The  divine  attestation  of  Jc 
sus  which  they  had  just  witnessed,  implied  the  duty 
of  perfect  obedience,  and  of  complete  self-surrentler. 
At  the  same  time,  this  command  would  also  convey 
to  the  disciples  that  ideas  such  as  those  which  Peter 
entertained,  about  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and 
about  the  Church,  must  be  laid  aside. 

Ver.  7.  And  Jesus  came  and  touched  them 
— Comp.  Isa.  vi.  5-7  ;  Dan.  x.  9,  10;  RLV.  i.  17. 

Ver.  8.  Save  Jesus  only. — The  moment  had 
now  arrived  when  the  Lord  required  no  further  testi 
mony  from  Moses  or  Elijah  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples.  Hitherto  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
their  warrant  and  evidence  for  the  New.  But  now 
the  New  Covenant  was  not  only  self-evidenced,  but 
serving  as  confirmation  of  the  Old.  The  expression 
also  indicates  that  the  hour  of  festive  joy,  in  antici 
pation  of  the  coming  glory,  was  now  past.  From 
their  fellowship  with  the  spirits  of  the  blessed,  they 
were  now  to  descend  into  the  world  and  into  fresh 
conflicts. 

Ver.  0.  The  vision — "Op  an  a;  the  outward 
and  objective  manifestation  which  they  had  seen  in 
a  state  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Different  views  are 
entertained  about  the  reason  of  this  prohibition. 
Meyer  suggests  that  the  Lord  wished  to  prevent  er 
roneous  expectations  of  Elijah.  We  are  inclined  to 
take  a  more  general  view  of  the  matter.  For  the  ob 
ject  aimed  at,  it  sufficed  that  the  principal  nucleus 
of  the  Church,  or  the  confidential  disciples  of  Jesus, 
should  be  strengthened  by  this  glance  of  spiritual  re 
alities,  while  the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  invested 
would  tend  to  preserve  the  deep  and  powerful  im 
pression.  Besides,'  the  vision  could  not  have  been 
related  to  the  other  disciples  without  including  Judas 
among  them.  In  all  likelihood  it  would  have  incited 
envy,  carnal  hopes,  or  doubts  in  their  minds.  The 
people  were,  of  course,  not  prepared  to  receive  such 
a  communication.  Those  among  them  who  were  fa 
vorably  disposed  would  again  have  given  way  to  out 
bursts  of  enthusiasm ;  while  the  adversaries  would 
have  cither  directed  their  hatred  and  persecutions  to 
the  three  disciples  who  had  witnessed  the  giory  of 
Christ,  or  else  sought  to  controvert  and  to  shake  their 
blessed  conviction  of  the  spiritual  realities  which 
had  opened  before  them.  Not  till  after  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  Sheol  was  the  world  to  be  taught  how 
much  better  and  happier  than,  in  their  dread  of  death, 
they  had  hitherto  imagined,  was  the  state  of  the  pious 
in  Sheol  (for  example,  Moses  and  Elijah).  The  fact 
that  Christ — the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever 
— had  all  along  lit  up  the  gloom  of  Sheol,  was  only 
to  appear  when,  at  and  by  His  resurrection,  Sheol  i» 
self  ceased  to  exist. 
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DOCTIUNAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  Exer/eticnl  and  Critical  Notes. 

2.  T/ie  hittory  of  the   Transfiguration.— Various 
flews  are  entertained  on  this  subject :   1.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  merely  a  vision.     Thus  Tertullian  (Con 
tra  Marc.  iv.  22),  Herder,  and  Gratz.     2.  Meyer  re- 
rards  it  as  partly  a  vision,  and  partly  an  objective 
reality.     The  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah  was,  hi 
his  opinion,  merely  a   vision ;    while    the  glorious 
change  in  the  outward  appearance  of  Jesus  was  an 
objective  reality.    3.  All  the  ancient  dogmatic  writers 
characterize  it  as  a  purely  outward  and  visible  event. 
To  this  Meyer  objects,  that  it  would  imply  that  the 
resurrection  of  Moses  was  past ;  as  if  the  spirits  of 
the  blessed  were  necessarily  destitute  of  all  corporei 
ty  or  form.     To  the  same  effect  Grotius  remarks: 
HCBC  corpora  videri  possunt  a  Deo  in  hunc  usum  as- 
servata  ;  while  Thomas  Aquinas  suggests  that  Moses 
made  use  of  a  body  not  his  own.*     4.  A  number  of 
natural  explanations  of  the  event  have  been  hazard 
ed.     Thus  it  has  been  represented — (a)  as  a  vision 
in  a  dream  (Gabler,  Rau,  Kuinoel,  even  Neander) ; 
(6)  accompanied  by  a  thunder-storm  (Gabler) ;  (c)  as 
a  meeting  between  Jesus  and  two  secret,  unknown 
adherents  (Kuinoel,  Venturini,  Paulus,   Hase)  ;  (d) 
as  an  atmospheric  phenomenon  (Paulus,  Ammon). 
5.  Ewald  regards  it  as  a  real  occurrence,  but  with 
mythical  embellishments.      6.  Schulz,   Strauss,  and 
others  represent  it  as  a  pure  myth,  on  the  ground  of 
the  injunction  to  keep  it  a  secret,  which  they  regard 
as  a  fiction,  f     7.  It  has  been  viewed  as  an  allegory, 
or  a  figurative  representation  of  the  spiritual  light 
imparted  on  that  occasion  to  the  disciples  respecting 
the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  (Weisse).    8.  In  our 
opinion,  it  belongs  to  a  higher  sphere  of  existence, 
combining  the  two  elements  of  outward  manifestation 
and  spiritual  vision  (see  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  904  ;  and 
on  the  general  question,  ii.  1,  p.  41).     Even  Meyer, 
who  represents  one  part  of  the  narrative  as  an  ob 
jective  reality,  and  the  other  as  merely  a  vision,  ad 
mits  that  although  the  voice  from  heaven  was  a  spir 
itual  and  inward  transaction,  yet  it  seemed  an  out 
ward   perception   to  those  who  were  in  a  state  of 
vision. 

3.  The  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  was  a  manifes 
tation  of  the  spiritual  world  in  the  midst  of  earthly 
lite.     It  was  as  if  the  Lord  had  already  entered  His 
mansions  of  glory.     Viewing  it  as  a  stage  in  the  his 
tory  of  His  personal  development,  the  transfiguration 
may  be  characterized  as  occupying  a  place  interme 
diate  between  the  walking  on  the  sea,  and  the  hear 
ing  the  voice  from  heaven   in  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  John  xii.     "  In  certain  diseases,  a  luminous 
appearance  of  the  body  has  been  observed  by  physi 
cians  as  a   strange  and   rare  symptom.     This  may 

*  [Delitzseh,  BiW.  P»y<-holoriie..  p.  369,  supposes  that  Mo 
tes  assumed  an  linmnterial  yet  external  visible  (?)  appearance 
conformable  to  his  former  body.— P.  S.] 

t  [Straus*  views  the  traa-lv-'iiration  as  a  poetic  imitation 
of  the  event  related,  Ex.  xxiv/1 :  xxxiv.  29  sq.,  when  Moses 
went  up  to  Mount  Sinai  into  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and 
on  returuin-  "his  face  shone,"  that  the  children  of  Israel 
were  :'fraid  to  eome  ni-h  him.  Strauss  thinks  the  only  alter 
native  UM  between  his  invtho-poetic  and  the.  old  orthodox 
»iew.  >><•  his  new  Lr/x-ii  Jf*>i,  1S64,  p.  516  sqq.  Hut  the 
«ircui>vstantial  agreement  of  the  three  Evangelists  in  their 
account,  the  definite  chronological  date  of  the  event,  its  con 
nection  with  what  follows,  the  allusion  to  it  by  one  of  the 
-  in  -2  1'et.  i.  !«-!•>,  and  the  manv  peculiar  traits  to 
which  no  parallel  is  found  in  the  transfiguration  of  Moses. 
make  the  mythical  view  impossible  here.  Renan,  in  his  Vie 
tie  Jeaus,  iCDOTM  ti«»  t-inMlcuration.— P.  S.] 


serve  at  least  to  show  the  physical  possibility  of  sucl 
an  .•mi-sion  of  light  from  the  body,  although  it  has 
never  been  noticed  as  marking  the  highest  state  ot 
health  and  vigor."  Both  the  founder  and  the  ri^tur 
er  of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the  Old  dispensation, 
who  had  equally  been  removed  from  this  world  in  a 
miraculous  manner  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6  ;  2  Kings  ii.  1 1  \ 
and  Jesus  Himself  (whose  resurrection  was  at  hand), 
were  transfigured  into  the  same  glorified  state.  0. 
von  Gerlach  :  "  At  His  baptism  Jesus  had  as  the  Sou 
of  Man  entered  th.it  new  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth 
which  He  Himself  had  founded.  But  at  the  trans 
figuration  He  had  reached  the  period  of  His  history, 
when,  having  fully  shown  His  active  obedience.  He 
was  to  display  chiefly  His  passive  obedience.  This 
may  be  described  as  a  season  of  rest  in  His  half-ac 
complished  victory." 

4.  The  meeting  of  the  Lord  with  Moses  and  Elijah 
conveys  a  threefold  lesson,     (a)  It  shows  the  bearing 
of  the  future  upon  the  present  world.     The  dead  are 
waiting  the  appearance  of  the  Lord.     He  lit  up  the 
gloom  of  hades,  brought  life  to  its  inmates,  and  threw 
open  its  gates.     The  most  exalted  of  the  departed 
spirits  here  do  homage  to  Him.     (b)  It  discloses  the 
bearing  of  the  visible  upon  the  invisible  world.     The 
event  here  recorded  may  be  regarded  as  the  earnest 
and  commencement  of  Christ's  preaching  to  the  spirits 
in  prison.     It  was  succeeded  by  the  movement  which 
took  place  among  the  dead  when  Christ  arose  (Matt. 
xxvii.  42),  and  fully  realized  when  He  descended  into 
hades  to  preach  the  gospel  there  (Matt.  xii.  40 ;  Eph. 
iv.  9  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19  ;  iv.  6).*    (c)  We  gather  how  tlu9 
world  and  the  next  meet,  so  to  apeak,  and  coalesce  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.     The  difference  of  time  and 
circumstances  here  gives    place  to  a  higher  unity. 
The  disciples  were  now  taught  that  the  sufferings  aiid 
death  of  the  Messiah  did  not  sever  the  connection 
between  Him  and  the  Old  Testament,— more  especial 
ly,  that  between  Jesus  and  the  lawgiver  who  con- 
d'emned  blasphemers  to  death,  and  even  the  zealous 
prophet  who  had  called  down  fire  from  heaven ;  while 
these  very  sufferings  constituted  the  superiority  of 
the  Saviour  over  the  representatives  of  the  Old  dis 
pensation.     "  Again,  as  at  Jordan,  did  the  represent 
atives  of  the  two  covenants  meet."  Besides,  the  gulf 
of  space  was  also  bridged  over  by  this  event.    In  tho 
person  of  Christ  the  barriers  which  separate  between 
this  and  the  other  world  began  to  give  way.     They 
gave  place  to  a  higher  unity.     This  transition  was 
completed  at  His  resurrection.    Hence  also  this  meet 
ing  may  be  characterized  as  an  anticipation  of  the 
final  ''  reconciling  "  of  things  hi  heaven  and  in  earth 
(Col.  i.  20). 

5.  The  cloud. — ("Not  a  dark   cloud,  like   that 
which  rested  on  Sinai."     0.  von  Gerlach.) — It  served 
not  merely  as  a  figure  of  the  presence  of  God,  but, 
h'ke  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  which  intervene:! 
between  Israel  and  the  Egyptians,  it  had  a  twofold 
aspect — bringing  light  to  the  one  party,  and  conceal 
ing  it  from  the  other.     "As  the  brightness  which 
overshadowed  them  may  be  regarded  as  a  manifesta 
tion  of  heavenly  in  the  midst  of  earthly  life,  so  the 
luminous  cloud  "as  the  outward  garb  which  heavenly 
life  prepares  for  itself  from  earthly  objects,  since  it 
cannot  appear  in  all  its  inherent  glory.     Similarly  U 
the  light  of  heaven  tempered  for  our  earth  by  the  in 
tervention  of  clouds,"  which  reflect  that  light  for  ua 
as  need  requireth.     To  us  it  appears  exceedingly  sig 
nificant,  that  the  cloud  which  separated 

*  [Compare  here  my  note  on  p.  228  sqq.— P.  8.] 
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from  the  Lord  appeared  at  the  very  moment  when 
Peter  uttered  a  saying  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
indicative  of  his  peculiar  state  of  mind.  Hence  the 
command,  "  Hear  ye  Him,"  may  be  regarded  as  in  a 
Bpecial  manner  addressed  to  him. 

6.  From  Luke  ix.  33  we  gather  that  Peter  ad 
dressed  this  proposal  to  the  Lord  when  he  saw  Moses 
and  Elijah  about  to  part  from  Him.   It  was  then  that 
the  cloud  overshadowed  them,  and  the  voice  from 
aeaven  was  heard.     It  seems  as  if  Peter  would  have 
outwardly  detained  those  blessed  spirits  to  protract 
the  glory  of  that  hour.     "  He  wished  to  institute  a 
BOrt  of  high-church  establishment,*  or  to    found  a 
monastic  order.   The  communion  which  he  was  about 
to  inaugurate  was  to  have  Christ  for  its  leader,  Moses 
for  its  lawgiver,  and  Elijah  for  its  zealot, — in  short, 
there  was  to  be  an  outward  amalgamation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.     Hence  the  attempt  to  detain 
those  who  now  enjoyed  a  spiritual  existence,  and  to 
perpetuate  their  terrestrial  appearance  in  this  world. 
Thus  spake  Simon,  not  Peter — a  type  of  that  Church 
which  still  appeals  to  his  authority.    The  Evangelists 
add,  by  way  of  apology,  '  He  wist  not  what  he  said '  " 
( Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  907).     He  was  now  ready  in  one 
sense  to  renounce  the  world  ;  but  his  surrender  was 
merely  outward.     The  proposal  forcibly  recalls  to  our 
minds  a  later  scene  and  utterance :  "  Lord,  not  my 
feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head." 

7.  The  prostration  of  the  disciples  at  the  vision, 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  experience  of  the  proph 
ets.     At   another  time,  John  experienced  the  same 
awe  (Rev.  i.),  showing  the  infinite  majesty  of  Christ's 
appearance.     Such  also  shall  be  the  effect  of  the  sign 
from  heaven  on  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  day 
of  judgment  (Matt.  xxiv.  30). 

8.  The  object  of  this  vision. — Before  the  disciples 
could  with  safety  descend  into  the  depths  of  tempta 
tion  connected  with  the  cross  of  Christ,  they  were,  so 
to  speak,  fastened  to  heaven  by  the  cords  of  this  vis 
ion.      "  The  Church   was   to   have   fellowship  with 
t-'piritual  realities,  and  with  the  world  of  spirits,  be 
fore  those  weak  hearts  could  be  converted  into  bold 
and  triumphant  witnesses  to  meet  the  world,  death, 
uad  hell "  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  909). 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  anticipation  of  Christ's  final  glory.  —  The 
miraculous  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  a  pledge  of 
our  miraculous  transfiguration  by  the  Lord. — And 
after  six  days  ;  or,  the  first  week  "of  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  disciples,  previous  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lord  Himself :  1.  Its  beginning:  the  confession  of 
Peter,  and  the  announcement  of  the  Lord's  suffer 
ings.  2.  Its  employment :  familiarizing  their  minds 
with  thoughts  of  the  cross.  3.  Its  close :  a  glo 
rious  Sabbath  on  the  holy  mount. — The  three  inti 
mate  disciples  of  the  Lord  an  image  of  His  close  fol 
lowers  in  the  Church :  1.  John,  as  representing  the 
friends  of  Jesus  who  rest  on  His  breast ;  2.  Peter,  or 
the  servants  of  Christ  who  prepare  the  extension  of 
His  kingdom ;  3.  James,  or  the  courageous  and  per- 

*  (In  German :  Hwhkirche,  a  term  often  improperly 
•sod  by  German  writers  as  a  noun,  and  as  identical  with  the 
Ktablubtd  church  <if  England,  when  high  chinch,  low 
f .;tiii-  -ft.  and  bi-oail  churcli  are  adjectives  only  to  iK->i^ii!i'o 
,he  different  parties  or  theological  schools  in"  the  Anu'liean 
Church,  or  in  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Church  of  the 
I'niU-d  Stiiti-s.  It  is  surprinint;  th:,t  the  Kdinh  translation  | 
l".Ti,!ly  ivnders  High  ihnrvh,  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
uowwdflt  "  never  used  as  a  noun  in  gw  i  English.— P.  S.]  1 


severing  witnesses  of  His  cross  :  Or,  contemplation, 
preaching,  and  martyrdom. — We  must  be  willing  t« 
follow  the  Lord  to  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain, 
if  we  wish  to  see  His  own  glorious  light  shed  over 
the  deep  valley  of  His  humiliation  and  sufferings. — 
The  holy  mountains. — Prayer  the  path  to  glory  (net 
the  Psalms  which  ascend  from  supplication  to  praise). 
— Pray»r  'he  Jirection  of  the  heart  toward  heaven.— 
How  by  prayer  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  may  o  itstrip 
his  footsteps  to  the  heights  of  transfiguration — The 
transfiguration  of  Jesus  on  the  mount  at  oiice  the 
deepest  mystery  and  the  most  glorious  revelation.— 
The  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  an  earnest  of  the 
transfiguration  of  His  sufferings. — The  brightness  of 
spiritual  joy,  as  reflected  by  the  flame  of  the  sacri 
fice  of  a  heart  which  surrenders  all  unto  God. — Tho 
shining  raiment  of  Christ  the  garb  of  believers. — 
The  natural  body  destined  to  become  a  spiritual  body, 

1  Cor.  xv.— The  Church  of  Christ  at  its  first  festive 
season  appearing  as  a  spiritual  communion:  1.  A 
communion  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Cove 
nant  ;  2.  of  the  Church  below  and  the  Church  above ; 
3.  of  the  Lord  and  His  disciples ;  4.  of  the  Father, 
and  of  all  the  blessed  spirits  who  serve  the  Sen. — The 
suffering  Saviour  in  His  relationship  to  Moses  and 
Elijah. — The  office  of  the  law,  and  that  of  the  gospel, 

2  Cor.  iii.  7.— The  three  glorified  figures,  and  the 
three  non-glorified  figures — between  them  the  Father 
— a  picture  of  the  Church  universal,  militant  acd  tri 
umphant. — Moses  a  witness  of  immortality  under  the 
New  Testament. — The  history  of  Peter's  spiritual  de 
velopment  a  type  of  that  of  the  Church. — The  good 
intention,  and  the  error  of  Peter  :  1.  He  was  anxicua 
to  display  the  agreement  between  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants  ;  but  by  an  outward  amalgamation,  not  bj 
their  internal  connection.     2.  He  was  ready  to  re 
nounce  the  world  ;    but  by  an  outward  institution 
(such  as  monasticism  and  anchoretism),  not  by  an  in 
ward  act.     3.  He  wished  to  perpetuate  this  reason  of 
spiritual  fellowship  ;  but  by  giving  it  an  outward  and 
fixed  form,  not  by  converting  it  into  a  spring  of  hid 
den  life. — That  form  of  antichristian  error  which  ap 
peals  to  the  authority  of  Peter  has  given  rise  to  the 
erection    of    three   tabernacles  (Mcses :    the   Greek 
Church  ;    Elijah  :  the  Roman  Church  ;    Christ :  the 
Evangelical  Church). — While  Peter  was  speaking,  a 
cloud  intervened,  which  for  a  while  separated  the 
disciples  from  their  Lord. — The  bright  overshadow 
ing  cloud,  a  figure  of  the  gospel  as  the  great  revealed 
mystery,   1   Tim.  iii.   16. — How  the  heavenly  voice 
ever  continues  to  resound  through  the  Church  :  "  This 
is  J/y  beloved  Son  !  "     (See  2  Pet.  i.  17.)— How  the 
disciples  received  a  fresh  prophetic  consecration  when 
they  were  overawed  by  the  majesty  of  God. — The 
awe  of  the  elect  under  the  manifestations  of  the  Lord. 
— How  Christ  restored  His  disciples  from  the  awe 
produced  by  this  revelation,  hi  order  that  they  might 
experience  its  blessedness ! — When  they  raised  their 
eyes,  they  saw  no  one  but  Jesus  alont — true  of  rtli- 
gious  experience  generally  :  1.  It  applied  to  the  dis 
ciples  in  reference  to  Moses  and  Elijah  ;  2.  to  the  Ile- 

.uui  their  knowledge;  3.  to  believers  and  the 
ground  of  their  salvation. — During  our  whole  carihly 
pilgrimage  we  must  always  again  come  down  from 
the  Mount  of  Refreshment. — In  order  to  rise  the 
higher,  we  must  ever  be  ready  to  descend  lower  and 
lower.— We  should  jealously  watch  over  our  Chris 
tian  experiences,  and  not  lightly  divulge  them.— A  i] 
our  spiritual  comforts  u*  granted  to  strengthen  r..s 
for  the  conflicts  which  we  have  to  encounter,  until 
the  last  decisive  conflict. — The  transformation  on 
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the  mount,  a  symbol  of  Christ's  eternal  glory,  John 
tvii 

Mark*  :—.Yora  Bibl.  Tub. :  How  blessed  to  en 
joy  olose  fellowship  with  Jesus!  for  then  shall  we  be 
allowed  to  see  His  glory. — The  Lord  bestows  a  pecu 
liar  measure  of  heavenly  comfort  on  those  whom  He 
calls  to  greater  than  ordinary  trials. — Special  revela 
tions  and  communications  are  special  gifts  which  all 
aie  not  able  to  bear. — Christ's  glory  on  the  mount  a 
foretoken  of  His  greater  glory  in  heaven,  Rev.  i.  12. 
— How  great  will  be  the  brightness  of  the  saints  in 
glory,  when  they  shall  be  transformed  into  the  image 
of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ !  1  Cor.  xv.  41.— Ma- 
jiit :  All  the  glory  of  this  world  is  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  transcendent  glory  of  eternity. — 
Carusttin :  Satan  and  his  kingdom  is  darkness ; 
Christ  and  HLs  glory  (His  kingdom)  pure  light. — He- 
di»f/er :  Tlie  blessed  communion  of  the  saints  in  glory. 
— The  communion  of  the  Church  militant  and  trium 
phant. — Zeishts  :  Thus  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is 
established  and  sure. — The  saints  of  former  ages  will 
return  in  greater  glory. —  Osiander :  Those  who  have 
tasted  (even  in  small  measure)  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  will  forget  all  that  is  transitory,  even 
though  it  have  been  glorious.  Zei-sius  :  If  Peter  so 
soon  recognized  Moses  and  Elias,  whom  he  had  never 
Been,  what  must  be  the  mutual  recognition  of  the 
elect,  and  what  their  communion  in  heaven  ! — See  to 
it,  that  you  be  found  in  Christ,  and  God  will  also  be 
well  pleased  in  you,  Eph.  i.  6. —  Canstein:  Sinful  men 
cannot  approach  unto  God  without  a  Mediator. — 
Cramer  :  Christ's  hand  is  strong  to  heal ;  whatever 
He  touches  becomes  vigorous,  strong,  and  sound. — 
Osiander  :  God  reveals  Himself  unto  us,  not  to  de 
stroy,  but  to  save. — Such  also  will  be  Christ's  voice  | 
at  the  last  day,  "  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid  ! "  John 
v.  25. — In  Christ  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  ful 
filled  :  hence  Moses  and  Elias  must  vanish,  and  Christ 
alone  remain ;  for  there  is  salvation  in  none  other, 
Acts  iv.  12. — Zeisius  :  Truths  have  their  destined 
time  of  revelation  from  God,  Dan.  xii.  4,  8,  9.— High 
revelations  should  not  exalt  any  one,  2  Cor.  xii.  7. — 
Cramer  :  In  the  discharge  of  our  ministerial  duties 
we  should  do  nothing  without  a  special  call,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  our  own  reputation  and 
g!ory. 

Braune :  The  lawgiver  (Moses)  and  the  preacher 
of  repentance  (Elijah)  give  way  at  last  before  the 
glory  of  the  Son  of  God. — Jesus  alone. 

'Gerlach  :* — When  entering  upon  His  sufferings, 
the  Lord  Jesus  was  confirmed  in  His  dignity. — In  this 

*  Gerlach  and  Lisco  adhere  to  tho  tradition  that  T.ihor 
was  tlio  mount  of  transfiguration.  But  It  would  betray 
weakness  and  w:mt  of  freedom  to  insist  upon  this  point  in  a 
l«r:non  simply  on  account  of  the  catholic  tradition. 


vision  the  disciples  were  to  recognize — 1.  The  unitj 
and  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants ;  2. 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  of  glory ;  3.  of  oui 
)>t'n.-li;il.lc  earthly,  and  of  the  glorified  body.  — . 
With  what  calmness  Christ  ent'Ted  into  a  state  by 
which  His  disciples,  in  their  weakness  and  carnality, 
were  overpowered. — The  similarity  of  the  glory  of 
Christ  and  that  of  Moses,  and  their  difference  (2  Cor. 
iii. ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  29).  1.  Moses  only  reflected  a 
higher  light;  Christ  was  received  into  it.  2.  The 
glory  of  Moses  was  dazzling  and  terrifying ;  that  of 
Christ,  though  overpowering,  was  full  of  comfort.  3. 
The  glory  of  Moses  gradually  vanished;  while  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ  remained  till  the  cloud  con 
cealed  Him  from  view. 

Lisco  : — This  foretaste  of  blessedness  must  have 
lightened  the  cross,  strengthened  the  disciples  for  tht 
coming  conflict,  and  awakened  within  them  a  longing 
after  full  perfection. 

Heubner  : — The  transfiguration  of  the  Lord  in  its 
practical  import :  1.  So  far  as  the  Lord  Himself  was 
concerned,  it  served  to  strengthen  Him  on  the  path 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  on  which  He  was  about  to 
enter.  2.  So  far  as  the  disciples  were  concerned,  it 
served  as  an  evidence  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  ; 
it  implied  a  promise  of  support  under  severe  trials, 
and  a  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Sermons  ou  the  transfiguration,  by  Ephraim  Sy~ 
rus,  Theremin. — /.  Mutter  (in  Flicdner's  Ein  Herr, 
ein  Olaube) :  the  three  stages  in  the  Christian  life : 
the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  the  emotion  of  the  dis 
ciples,  the  thronging  of  the  people. —  Uhle  :  How  we 
should  act  when  hearing  reports  of  extraordinary  op 
erations  of  grace :  1.  We  are  not  at  once  to  reject 
the  account ;  2.  nor  to  attempt  exciting  or  forcing  a 
revival ;  3.  but  in  the  humble  and  faithful  discharge 
of  our  work,  to  await  a  gracious  manifestation  from 
on  high. — Rambach :  Heaven  on  earth :  1.  Where  it 
may  be  found :  (a)  In  secret  fellowship  with  God ; 
(b)  in  a  life  of  spiritual  love  and  friendship  ;  (c)  in 
the  courts  and  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  2.  How  it 
should  be  sought :  (a)  By  preserving  purity  of  heart 
(or  by  perseverance  in  the  faith) ;  (b)  by  constant  in 
crease  of  spirituality  in  our  wishes  and  inclinations 
(or  sanctification) ;  (c)  by  ever  keeping  before  our 
minds  and  hearts  our  eternal  calling  (or  watching  and 
prayer).— Carstadt  in  ZURN'S  Predigt-Buch,  1843  : 
How  Christ  is  still  transfigured  in  those  who  follow 
Him  up  to  the  mountain. — Hagenbach:  Seasons  of 
transfiguration  in  the  life  of  Christians. —  Gruner:  The 
spirits  of  our  friends  in  glory  hovering  around  us  so 
long  as  we  continue  worthy  of  them.  [Compare  a 
most  eloquent  sermon  of  Dr.  Fr.  W.  Arununacher 
on  the  Transfiguration,  at  the  close  of  his  Elijah  tht 
Ttshbite.—P.  S.] 


D.   The  Church  as  wholly  unknown  and  hidden.     CH.  XVII.  10-13. 
(Mark  Sx.  11-13.) 

10  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saving,  Why  then  say  the  scribes  that  Elias  [Elijah] 

11  must  first  come?     And  Jesus  [lie]  !  answered  and  said  unto  them,9  Elias  [Elijah]  truly 

12  «?hall   first3  come  [cometh],  and  [shall]  restore  all  things.4-    But  I  say  unto  you,  That 
Julias  [Elijah]  is  come  already,8  and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  [with 
him,  tv  ttLTw]  whatsoever  they  listed  [would,  ry^eXijo-av] :  likewise  shall  aUo  tno  Son  of 
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13  man  suffer  of  [by,  £TT']  them.     Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spake  unto 
of  John  the  Baptist. 


i  Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  etc.  [also  In  Cod.  Binait.,  and  in  all  the  modern  crit.  edition^ 


1  Ver.  10.— 'I  TJ  a  o  v  s  is  omitted 
See  Trebles  and  Alford.-P.  8.] 

'  Ver.  ll.-A  vro'ts,  unto  them,  is  omitted  in  B.,  C.,  D.,  etc..  and  by  Lnchmann  and  Tischeiidorf.  [The  literal  trail*, 
lation,  therefore,  according  to  the  oldest  reading,  would  be :  And  He  answering  said.— P.  &.] 

3  Ver.  11.— Up  <a  rov,  first,  is  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  and  many  other  witnesses  [also  in  Cod.  Sinaitl  and  looks  like  A 
repetitious  insertion  from  ver.  10  and  Murk  ix.  12.  [80  also  Meyer  and  Alford.] 

«  Ver.  ll.-['HAi'os  uf>>  tpxerat  Kal  air  o  K  o-r  a<r  r  T\  rr  e  i  iroi/ra;  .Lange:  Elian  Jcommtfreilich  imd 
wird  Allfx  wi*ili:rl>(rxtellen;  Ewalil :  E/iti  zicttr  kommt  uti'l  wini  Allen  wiejln-tit>>:«1<l!.,i;  Conant-  Kl-i/nh  indeed 
c&mes  and  shall  restore  all  things.  The  present  tense  in  the  first  verb  is  simply  an  assertion  of  the  certainty  of  the  com 
ing  of  Elijah  without  reference  to  the  past  or  future,  and  involves,  therefore,  no  contradiction  with  ^Srj  ^  A  0  «  «/ 
In  ver.  12.  The  verb  %p  x  «  °"  0  a  '  >  however,  like  the  English  to  come,  and  the  German  kammen,  Includes  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  significance  of  the  future  tense,  ccmp.  John  iv.  23:  fpxfrai  &pa  Kal  vvv  eimi/;  iv.  21;  xiv.  3;  xvi.  2,  and 
the  part,  pracs.  6  «px<>M«''°s,  of  the  Messiah,  Matt.  iii.  11,  and  the  apocalyptic  formula:  6  &v  Kal  6  fiv  Kal  d 
f  p  x^ M  f  v  o  y  .  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  whatever  to  resort  in  such  cases,  after  the  old  fashion,  to  a  supposed 
Hebraism,  an  arbitrary  enallage  temporum,  which  fulls  with  the  assumption  that  the  Hebrew  language  uses  prominent 
the  past  for  the  future  and  rice  versa,  an  error  which  has  been  amply  refuted  by  Ewnld.  Xrif.  Crammtit.,  p.  523  sop, 
Comp.  also  Winer's  Grummat,  §40,  p.  23T;  and  Alex.  Buttinann's  Grammat.  des  N.  T.  (Beriin,  1869),  p.  176.— P.  8.] 

6  Ver.  12.— [Better :  already  come,  •SjSrj  ^  A  0  e  v .] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  10.  Why  then  ?— Although  the  particle 
o  I  v  seems  at  first  sight  to  connect  this  query  with 
the  preceding  prohibition  of  Christ  (Meyer),  it  rather 
refers  to  the  fact  that  Elijah  had  departed,  and  was 
not  accompanying  them  (Grotius,  Michaelis,  Fritzsche, 
Olshausen,  and  the  author  in  his  "  Leben  Jesu  ").* 
Euth.  Zigaben.,  and  others,  erroneously  interpret  the 
clause :  Why  did  Elijah  not  come  before  Thee  (not 
till  now)  ? — Equally  untenable  is  the  view  of  Chry- 
sostom,  Theophylact,  and  Meander,  who  understand 
't  as  implying  the  inquiry,  whether  the  appearance 
of  Elijah  which  had  just  taken  place  was  that  to 
which  the  scribes  referred,  or  whether  another  was 
gtill  to  be  expected.  Still  more  erroneous  is  the  glos 
sary  of  Schleiermacher  and  others,  that  the  disciples 
remarked  that  Elijah  had  not  yet  appeared.  Light- 
foot  observes  (on  the  passage) :  It  was  expected  that 
Elijah  should  come  and  settle  the  controversies  pend 
ing  between  the  various  Jewish  schools,  bring  back 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod,  and  sanctify  the 
people  by  a  lustration. 

Ver.  11.  Elijah  truly  shall  first  come,  or  lit. 
and  according  to  the  true  reading  :  Elijah  indeed 
cometh. — Jesus  confirmed  this  doctrine,  which  was 
based  on  Mai.  iii.  13  ;  iv.  5.  He  adds  :  K  a  I  a-jru- 
Karaa-T-hfffi  v  d  v  T  a,  "  which  is  derived  (says 
de  Wctte  correctly)  and  somewhat  enlarged  from 
Mai.  iv.  6,  '  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fa/hers  to 
the  children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fa 
thers1  (compare  Luke  i.  17) ;  and  iii.  1,  '  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  Me '  (Luke  iii.  4).  Properly 
speaking,  the  ar-oKard<n-a(ri\  iraintav  (according  to 
the  Sept.  Mai.  iv.  6),  comp.  Acts  iii.  21,  is  specially 
the  work  of  the  Messiah,  and  Elijah  could  only  be 
said  to  prepare  the  way  for  it."  Of  course  the  ex 
pression  must  be  understood  as  merely  implying  such 
a  preparation.  Meyer  :  A  restitutio  in  inlegrum  of 
the  position  and  circumstances  of  the  theocracy, 
which  was  to  be  effected  by  the  Messiah,  and  prepar 
ed  and  introduced  by  Elijah. — In  the  confirmatory 
reply  of  Christ,  the  present  tf>xfrai  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  future,  while  the  future  tense  in  the 

*  [Alford  refers  olv  to  both,  the  withdrawal  of  Elijah 
from  the  eyes  of  the  disciples,  and  the  injunction  of  the 
Lord  \.ot  to  tell  the  vision.  *  How  should  this  be  ?  If  this 
— «s  not  the  coming  of  Elijah,  van  he  yet  to  comet  If  it 
Was,  how  was  it  so  secret  and  so  shcrt  r  '—P.  S.] 


next  clause  indicates  that  the  Lord  enters  into  this 
dogma.  Hence  it  is  not  incompatible  with  what  fol 
lows  :  "  Elijah  is  already  come." 

Ver.  12.  But  I  say  unto  you. — A  more  distinct 
explanation  of  the  disclosure  which  He  had  already 
made  on  an  earlier  occasion,  Matt.  xi.  14.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  concerning  the 
advent  of  Elijah  was  fulfilled,  in  the  proper  sense,  in 
the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  accom 
plished  the  preparatory  aTroKaTaa-rams,  by  his  preach 
ing  of  repentance,  by  his  testimony  to  Jesus  and  by 
pointing  his  disciples  to  Him,  as  well  as  by  his  mar 
tyrdom. 

They  knew  him  not.— In  his  peculiar  charac 
ter  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (or  in  respect  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  concerning  Elijah). 
The  persons  here  alluded  to  were  his  contemporaries 
generally,  more  especially  the  scribes  (ver.  10).  Comp. 
Matt.  xi. 

Done  unto  him,  or  better :  with  him.* — Uoiflv 
%v  TIJ/I,  not  classical,  taken  from  the  Sej  f  uagint,  Gen. 
xl.  14 ;  Dan  xi.  7  ;  [Luke  xxxiii.  39].— Whatever 
they  would,  off  a  r/  6  <(  A  77  <r  a  v. — In  wilful  apostasy 
from  their  living  connection  with  the  prophets,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  obedience  due  to  him.  A  pre 
lude  this  to  the  similar  and  decisive  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  Himself. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Malachi 
see  the  preceding  notes  and  Matt.  xi.     Otto  von  Ger 
lach  remarks :  "  It  refers  to  the  ministry  of  one  or 
more  messengers  of  God,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah.    In  this  sense,  Elijah  had  reappeared  in  John 
and  in  the  same  sense  will  another  Elijah  precede  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord."   But  we  must  maintain : 
1.  That  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  was  distinctly  ful 
filled  in  John  the  Baptist.    2.  That  in  the  same  senso 
no  other  Elijah  can  come,  as  the  Old  Covenant,  which 
both  represented,  is  abrogated  by  the  gospel. — Still, 
in  every  age,  the  Lord  has  His  forerunners  of  the 
order  of  Elijah,  and  especially  before  His  final  ap 
pearance. 

2.  On  descending  from  the  mountain,  the  fact  of 
Christ's  future  sufferings  is  immediately  brought  for 
ward  again.     Gladly  would  the  disciples  have  takm 

*    [Lange :  an  ihm  getkan.] 


CHAP.  XVn.  14-21. 
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the  glorified  spirits  down  with  them  into  the  conflict 
with  the  unbelief  of  the  world.  The  question  seems 
to  have  haunted  their  minds,  Could  not  Elijah  pre 
vent  the  impending  conflict  and  sufferings  ?  To  this 
mental  objection,  Christ  replied,  according  to  Mark, 
"  How  it  is  written  of  the  Son  of  Man,  that  He  must 
Buffer  many  things,  and  be  set  at  nought."  In  other 
words,  they  were  to  read  the  prediction  concerning 
Elijah  in  the  light  of  those  concerning  the  Son  of 
Man.  '  Then  follows  the  declaration :  Elijah  is  indeed 
come ;  but,  so  far  from  preventing  the  sufferings  of 
the  Messiah,  he  himself  has  fallen  in  the  service  and 
ministry  of  God.  From  this  the  disciples  might  infer 
•what  His  future  would  be.  And  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  were  they  to  feel  that  they  were  about  to  wit 
ness  the  most  solemn  and  awful  conflict,  and  that  a 
deep  abyss  of  suffering,  into  which  they  were  imme 
diately  to  descend,  intervened  between  the  old  and 
the  new  order  of  things. 

8.  All  mere  traditionalism  and  ritualism  are  here 
denounced  as  arbitrary  will-worship,  and  a  demoni 
acal  service  of  the  flesh  and  of  self.  The  blessed 
spirits  who  represented  genuine  and  divine  tradition 
— the  prophets,  restorers  and  reformers  of  the  king 
dom  of  God — received  the  same  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  those  guardians  of  outward  and  legal  tradi 
tionalism,  as  civilized  men  do  who  land  on  inhospi 
table  shores,  inhabited  by  savages  and  cannibals.  In 
short,  they  failed  to  understand  and  see  what  their 
own  symbols  implied,  nor  did  they  acknowledge  their 
living  "embodiments,  because  their  will  was  perverted, 
and,  while  feigning  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  let 
ter  of  the  law,  they  hi  reality  served  the  will  of  the 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 

The  fresh  perplexities  of  the  disciples  on  descend 
ing  from  the-  Mount  of  Transfiguration.— After  the 
barrier  which  separates  this  life  from  the  other  has 
fallen,  the  deep  abyss  of  the  cross  opens,  intervening 
between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things. — How 
the  scribes  by  their  false  literal ity  perverted  even  the 
word  of  God  into  traditions,  and  transformed  it  into 
dangerous  error. — The  Scripture  has  been  fulfilled  in 
a  much  wider  sense  than  that  elicited  by  the  dead 
learning  of  the  letter  only. — How  traditionalism  fails 
to  recognize  Elijah,  even  while  studying  his  descrip 
tion  as  given  in  the  word. — Self-seeking  under  the 
garb  of  traditionalism. — The  true  Church  of  the  Lord 
hidden  and  unknown  amidst  the  old  and  formal  com- 
jnunity  of  Israel. — The  great  messengers  of  God, 
unown  only  by  report  in  the  world :  1.  They  were 


announced,  but  not  properly  expected.  2.  They  came, 
but  were  despised  and  ill-treated.  3.  While  actuallj 
!  in  the  world,  their  future  coming  was  still  expected 
i  with  fanatical  anticipations. — Even  in  this  world,  a 
distance  wide  as  the  poles  intervenes  between  the 
children  of  God  and  the  servants  of  the  devil. — Tra 
ditionalism  persecuting  and  murdering  the  living 
prophets,  and  at  the  same  time  adorning  the  graves 
of  the  old  prophets  whom  their  fathers  had  murder 
ed  (Matt,  xxiii.  2!)).— The  glorious  day  of  God  is  hid 
in  this  mortal  life  from  the  children  of  darkness. — 
Elijah  had  just  been  among  them ;  yet  they  still  con 
tinued  to  expect  and  to  teach  that  Elijah  would  come. 
All  God's  dealings  and  works  are  spiritual,  and  pasa 
by  unknown  and  unnoticed  on  account  of  the  carna. 
services  which  men  mistake  for  the  reality. — The 
spirit  of  true  religion,  and  a  dead  ministry  and  ser 
vices.— John  the  Baptist  the  Elijah  of  his  age:  1. 
The  affinity  of  their  character  ;  2.  of  their  mission  ; 
3.  of  their  success  (Elijah  prepared  the  way  for  tho 
Messianic  prophecies — John,  for  Christ  Himself). — 
The  age  of  Elijah  and  that  of  John:  1.  The  external 
difference  between  them  (in  the  one  case,  unbelief 
and  apostasy  from  the  law  ;  in  the  other,  traditional 
ism).  2.  Their  internal  agreement  (in  the  one  case, 
worldlincss,  apostasy,  and  hatred  of  the  prophets ; 
in  the  other,  obduracy  against  the  voice  and  reproof? 
of  the  Spirit).— The  sufferings  of  John  a  foretaste  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ. — Preserve  in  your  hearts  the 
blessed  mystery  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
and  then  boldly  descend  into  the  terrors  of  the  val 
ley. 

Starke  : — Majus  :  We  must  not  take  in  a  literal 
sense  what  is  intended  to  be  spiritually  understood 
in  Holy  Writ,  as  this  would  necessarily  give  rise  to 
errors. — Quesnel :  There  never  was  an  age  which 
had  not  its  Elijah,  zealous  and  jealous  for  the  honor 
of  God ;  but  woe  to  him  who  stops  his  ears  ! — The 
world  knows  not  the  children  and  the  servants  of  God, 
1  John  iii.  1.—  All  witnesses  to  the  truth  must  suffer 
sorrow,  ignominy,  and  tribulation,  Acts  xiv.  22. — Je 
sus  the  best  expositor  of  Scripture. 

Heubner  : — All  preachers  of  repentance  are  fore 
runners  of  Christ. —  Great  men  have  commonly  the 
same  fate. — From  the  fate  of  His  forerunner,  the 
Lord  Jesus  might  anticipate  what  awaited  Himself. 
— 'A.iroKa.6i(TTdi'ai,  i.  e.,  to  restore  the  ancient,  divine, 
and  original  order  of  things.  But  the  main  point  is, 
to  determine  the  right  date,  and  what  the  genuine 
original  really  is. — Thus  we  are  to  go  back  for  our 
authority  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  not,  like  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  the  state  of  things  immediately 
before  the  Reformation. 


E..  The  Church  as  working  Wonders  by  the  Power  of  Spiritual  Prayer  and  Fasting.     CH.  XVII.  14-21. 
(Mark  ix.  14-29 ;  Luke  ix.  37-43.) 

1 4  And  when  they  *  were  come  to  the  multitude,  there  came  to  him  a  certain  *  man, 

15  kneeling  down  to  him,  and  saying,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son;  for  he   is  lunatic 
[o-eATjvia^eTai],  and  sore  vexed  [sorely  afflicted] :  *  for  ofttimes  he  falleth  into  the  fire, 

16  and  oft  into  the  water.     And  I  brought  him  to  thy  disciples,  and  they  could  not  cure 

17  him.     Then  Jesus  answered  and  said,  0  faithless  and  perverse  generation,  how  long 
shall  I  be  with  you?  how  long  shall  I  suffer  you  [bear  with  you,  av^o^ai  v[Mv]'t 

18  Bring  him  hither  to  me.     And  Jesus  rebuked  the  dr»vil  [him,  aurw],  and  he  [the  de- 
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rnon,  TO  Sat/Aonov]  *  departed  out  of  him:  and  the  child  was  cured  from  that  very*  lour. 

19  Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  apart,  and   said,  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out? 

20  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Because  of  your  unbelief  [little  faith] :  *  for  verily  I  say 
unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed   [mustard],  ye  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain,  Eemove  hence  to  yonder  place ;  and  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shall  be 

21  impossible  unto  [to]  you.     Howbeit  [But,  8e]  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  [except]  by- 
prayer  and  fasting. 


1  Ver.  14.— Codd.  B.,  Z.  [and  Cod.  Sinait]  omit  avruv,  and  so  does  Lachmann.  Tischendorf  reads  e\6<iv  after  Cod 
D.,  Vulgate,  al.  [This  must  refer  to  a  former  edition,  for  in  the  editio  septima  of  his  large  Greek  Testament  1859  Tischen 
dorf  reads:  t\6ovTtai>  av-ruv.  So  does  Alford.— P.  8.] 

a  Ver.  14. — Wertnin  is  an  unnecessary  interpolation,  which  dates  from  Tyndale  and  was  retained  in  all  the  later  Pro 
testant  E.  V.  But  Wiclif  and  the  N.  T.  of  Klieims  omit  it.— P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  15.-  Ka/coiy  7ra<rxei.    Lachmann  reads  ex««  after  B-i  L->  z->  talso  Cod-  Sinait.],  which  is  probably  an 
emendation,  since   ir  o  a  x  f  '  seemed  to  be  superfluous  after  K  a  K  (a  s.      So  Meyer.     [Mark  has  instead  of  it  tX0"  "^vtif 
ft,a  oAoAoj',  and  hence  Lange  translates  here:  hat  ein  bones  Leiden,  has  a  malignant  evil. — P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  18.— [The  transposition  of  devil  and  the  pronoun  in  some  of  the  English  versions,  is  an  attempt  to  imnrove  the 
Btyle  of  the  original,  which  is  no  part  of  the  translator's  work,  least  of  all  in  the  Bible.-P.  S.] 

6  Ver.  IS.— [From  that  hour,  a.irb  T  fj  t  &pas  tKftvns.  Very  is  an  unwarranted  addition,  which  present* 
the  case  more  stronely  than  the  sacred  writer,  in  his  natural  simplicity  and  modesty,  intended. — P.  S.] 

6  Ver.  20. — [Lachmann  reads  with  his  authorities  oA.i-yoiriirTitu',  little  faith.  This  may  be  an  emendation  to 
soften  the  expression,  as  Meyer  and  Alford  assume;  but  it  has  the  authority  of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  If  w* 
retain  air  itrr  iav,  with  Tischendorf  and  Alford,  it  should  be  rendered  want  (absence)  of  faith,  instead  of  unbelief  which 
is  too  strong.— P.  S.] 

an  indignant  emotion,  by  which  the  Saviour  first  of 
all  expelled  the  spirit  of  dejection  from  the  circle  of 
His  disciples. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

"  In  all  the  three  synoptists,  the  cure  of  the  luna 
tic  follows  on  the  transfiguration — a  circumstance 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  narrative, 
and  against  the  mythical  hypothesis."  Meyer. 

Ver.  14.  Kneeling  down  to  Him.— He  saluted 
Him,  doing  homage  with  bended  knees :  7  o  w  tr  t  r 
aii  r  6  v . 

Ver.  15.  Lunatic. — Meyer  seems  to  suppose  that 
lunacy  and  epilepsy,  and  demoniacal  possession  ex 
cluded  each  other.  Our  conviction,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  that  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  derange 
ment  uniformly  accompanied  all  demoniacal  posses 
sions.  Comp.  our  previous  remarks  [on  ch.  iv.  24, 
p.  96,  and  on  ch.  viii.  28,  etc.,  pp.  164-166].  The 
suggestion  of  Olshausen,  that  they  were  partly  caused 
by  sensual  indulgences,  appears  to  us  based  on  a 
confusion  of  two  different  states — surrender  to  the 
power  of  demons,  and  to  that  of  sin. 

Ver.  17.  Perverse  Generation,  7  €  i>  €  a  8<e<r- 
rfia/j.fj.ei'-n . — The  expression  is  not  merely  intended 
as  a  general  designation,  but  has  a  peculiar  and  dis 
tinctive  meaning.  It  implies  perversion,  in  the  sense 
of  being  seduced  or  led  astray  (Sia.crrp4(pf{r8a.i).  In 
their  grief  at  the  announcement  of  the  Lord's  impend 
ing  sufferings,  the  disciples  who  had  been  left  be 
hind,  had,  at  least  partially,  given  way  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  A  slight  analogy  may  here  be  traced 
to  the  return  of  Moses  from  the  mount,  when  he 
found  the  people  assembled  around  the  golden  calf. 
According  to  the  ancient  expositors,  these  words  of 
Jesus  were  addressed  to  the  person  who  sought 
relief ;  according  to  Calvin,  to  the  scribes ;  accord 
ing  to  Pauhis,  Olshausen,  and  others,  to  all  the  peo 
ple  present ;  according  to  Bengel,  de  Wette,  and 
Meyer,  to  the  disciples.  No  doubt  the  Lord  referred 
primarily  to  the  disciples,  though  evidently  as  in  con 
nection  with  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  sur 
rounded.  The  rebuke  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a 
gentle  moral  exorcism,  addressed  to  them  before  the 
Lord  proceeded  to  cure  the  demoniac.  Meyer  speaks 
of  the  "  strong  feeling  "  expressed  by  Jesus.  This 
•hould,  however,  be  viewed  in  its  high  jr  bearing  as  ; 


How  long  shall  I  bear  with  you  ?— De  Wette 
remarks :  "  Jesus  here  blames  their  want  of  self- 
dependence,  their  continual  dependence  upon  Him, 
since  He  would  so  soon  have  to  part  from  them  (e  a  o- 
M  a  i),  and  that  they  so  often  put  His  patience  and 
forbearance  to  the  test."  In  that  case,  the  first  t  a  t 
•n-  6  T  e  would  mean  :  not  long  shall  I  be  with  you ;  and 
the  second :  too  lonff,  etc.  But  this  view  is  evidently 
untenable.  Besides,  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke, 
the  expression  ea>s  Wre  occurs  only  once.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  understand  it  as  imply 
ing,  I  have  been  and  borne  too  long  with  you.  In 
our  opinion,  the  consciousness  of  His  approaching 
departure  from  the  disciples  seems  to  have  led  the 
Saviour  to  a  twofold  application  of  it  to  present  cir 
cumstances  :  How  soon  will  you  require,  in  depen 
dence  on  My  Spirit,  to  stand  and  act  alone !  and 
again :  How  soon  shall  your  present  state  of  weak 
ness,  which  calls  for  infinite  forbearance  on  My  part, 
require  to  give  place  to  spiritual  decision  ! 

Bring  him  hither.— Although  this  is  addressed 
to  the  disciples,  it  must  also  have  applied  to  the 
father  of  the  lad.  According  to  the  narrative  in  the 
Gospel  by  Mark  (which  furnishes  a  number  of  de 
tails),  the  crowd  gave  way  at  the  appearance  of 
Christ.  The  people  ran  to  meet  the  Lord, — fore 
most  among  them,  no  doubt,  the  father  of  the  child, 
and  the  disciples.  The  scribes  probably  followed 
more  slowly,  the  lad  being  in  their  company.  While 
they  were  bringing  him  to  the  Lord,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fearful  paroxysm  whenever  he  came  within 
sight  of  Jesus.  See  also  the  narratives  in  Mark  and 
Luke. 

Ver.  18.  And  Jesus  rebuked  him.— In  accord- 
ince  with  His  ordinary  method  of  healing  demoniacs. 
See  above.  The  details  of  the  cure  are  furnished  by 
Mark  and  Luke. 

Ver.  20.  Because  of  your  unbelief  [better: 
want  of  faith,  S  i  a  r^v  aviffriav]. — The  reproof 
does  not  refer  to  unbelief  in  regard  to  the  divine  power 
of  effecting  this  miracle.  In  point  of  fact,  they  had 
attempted  to  cure  the  child.  But  Christ  here  alludes 
to  their  dejection  on  account  of  His  impending  suffer 
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Ings,  which  arose  from  unbelief  of  the  heart.  They 
had  not  yet  sufficiently  exercised  prayer  and  fasting, 
which  would  lead  them  to  full  renunciation  of  the 
world. 

As  a  grain  of  mustard. — See  ch.  xiii.  33. — To 
remove  mountains. — Comp.  Matt.  xxi.  21,  where 
the  expression  is  even  more  strongly  worded  than 
here.  In  both  cases,  it  is  a  figure  implying  the 
removal  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  1  Cor. 
xiii.  2.  For  legends  about  the  removal  of  mountains, 
tte  Calovius  and  Starke.  Similar  miracles  were 
ascribed,  amongst  others,  to  Gregory  Thauruaturgus 
and  Hilarion. — Among  the  Jews,  an  eloquent  teacher 
was  described  as  one  who  removed  mountains.  Slier, 
ii.  p.  242. 

Ver.  21.  This  kind,  rovr,,  rb  7  «=' v  o  * .— Va- 
rious  explanations  of  this  expression:  1.  It  has  been 
applied  to  the  demons  generally,  as  constituting  a 
"  kind."  Thus  Chrysostom,  Fritzsche,  and  others.  2. 
This  particular  kind  of  demons.  Grotius,  de  AVette, 
Meyer.  3.  Sieffert  refers  it  to  the  a.-in<nia.  of  the 
disciples.  4.  Theile  applies  it  very  strangely  to  the 
Apostles,  in  the  sense,  this  kind  of  men  proceed  no 
further  than  prayer  and  fasting  (!) — The  second 
view  (of  Grotius,  etc.)  is  so  far  supported  by  the  cir 
cumstance,  that  the  case  of  this  demoniac  was  pecu 
liarly  aggravated.  He  was  dumb  and  deaf ;  he 
threw  himself  into  the  fire  and  into  the  water, 
foamed  and  gnashed,  and  could  only  be  healed  dur 
ing  a  fearful  paroxysm.  After  the  evil  spirit  had 
left  him,  he  fell  down  as  if  dead ;  and  the  Lord  was 
obliged  to  restore  him  by  a  second  miracle,  taking 
hold  of  him  by  the  hand.  Still  it  were  a  mistake  to 
regard  this  demoniacal  possession  as  different  from 
others  in  kind,  and  not  merely  in  degree,  and  hence 
as  constituting  a  peculiar  kind,  for  which  specific 
prayer  and  fasting  were  required.  The  Lord  rather 
conveyed  to  His  disciples  that  they  had  not  preserved 
or  cultivated  the  state  of  mind  and  heart  necessary 
for  the  occasion,  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  pre 
pared  and  collected  to  cast  out  so  malignant  a  demon. 
The  dumbness  and  deafness  indicated  a  melancholy 
and  obstinacy,  from  which,  in  their  dejection  about 
the  impending  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  disciples 
themselves  were  not  at  that  moment  quite  free. 
Besides,  we  must  not  forget  on  all  such  occasions 
that  Judas  was  still  among  them. 

Prayer  and  fasting.  —  Some  commentators 
erroneously  apply  this  statement  to  the  diseased  per 
son.  Thus  Chrysostom :  the  prayer  and  fasting  of 
the  sufferer.  Paulus  :  proper  diet  and  abstinence  (!) 
Ammon :  invigonttion  of  the  soul  by  devotional 
exercises,  and  depression  of  the  body  by  suitable 
abstinence.  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  others  correctly 
refer  it  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  such  a  faith 
as  to  work  miracles.  Meyer  regards  vers.  20  and  21 
as  a  gradation.  But  even  hi  ver.  20  the  term  moun 
tain  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  very  great 
difficulty,  such  as  that  before  them.  Hence  ver.  21 
is  intended  to  furnish  directions  in  what  particular 
manner  they  were  to  prepare  for  meeting  this  kind 
of  demons.  The  demons  of  such  deep  melancholy 
could  only  be  overcome  by  the  sacrifice  of  most 
earnest  prayer,  and  complete  renunciation  of  the 
world. 

From  the  circumstance  (recorded  by  Mark)  that 
during  the  absence  of  Jesus  the  scribes  had  mingled 
with  the  disciples,  Neander  inters  that  the  transfigur-  ' 
ation  uiust  have  taken  place  in  Galilee.     But  there  is  > 
no  reason  for  assuming  that  scribes  had  not  also  I 
resided  hi  the  territory  of  the  Jewish  prince  Philip.    | 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  great  contrast:    Christ's  transfiguratioi 
on  the  mount,  and  the  scene  of  misery  and  unbeliel 
hi  the  valley  below,  here  brought  together  in  inane* 
diate  contact.     In^  the  art  of  painting,  Raphael  ha* 
solved  the  difficult  problem  [in  his  famous  Transfig 
uration,  the  last  creation  of  his  genius,  representing 
Christ  with  Moses  and  Elijah  in  heavenly  glory  above, 
gazed  at  by  the  three  favorite  disciples  at  their  feet, 
and  the  frightful  scene  of  the  lunatic  below.— P.  S.]. 

2.  The  disciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  were 
to  be  strengthened  for  the  impending  conflict  in  a 
manner  quite  different  from  that  by  which  the  threo 
more  intimate  disciples  of  Jesus  were  prepared  for 
it.     They  were  to  be  taught  and  trained  to  stand 
alone.    Still,  despite  their  number,  they  were  thrown 
into  peculiar  difficulties.     At  that  particular  season 
they  were  asked  to  cure  a  peculiarly  severe  case  of 
demoniacal    possession ;    they  were  surrounded    by 
hostile  scribes,  ready  to  draw  the  worst  inferences 
from  their  inability  to  afford  relief,  and  to  dispute 
with  them ;  while  the  crowd  of  spectators  were  in 
danger  of  giving  way  to  frivolity  and  derision.  Hence, 
also,  the  multitude  were  greatly  agitated  when  Christ 
appeared.     The  heavenly  leader  had  to  repair  a  se 
vere  defeat  of  His  adherents.     He  accomplished  it 
instantaneously  and  victoriously ;  thus  at  the  same 
time  both  humbling  their  unbelief,  and  evoking  and 
strengthening  their  faith.     The  three  more  intimate 
disciples  of  Jesus  had  been  strengthened  by  the  ex 
perience  of  communion  with  the  blessed  spirits  of 
heaven.     The  rest  were  now  strengthened  along  with 
them  by  witnessing  the  power  of  their  Lord,  which 
proved  victorious  over  the  worst  demons  of  hell. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  closely  the  Church  of  Christ  borders  on  the 
precincts  both  of  heaven  and  of  hell ! — Christ  the  King 
and  Lord  of  all  blessed  spirits,  and  the  conqueror  of  the 
lost.— In  the  Church  of  Christ  it  appears  how  both 
heaven  and  hell  exert  their  influence  upon  earth. — 
The  descent  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  disciples  into  the 
valley :  1.  Illustrated  by  the  descent  of  travellers 
from  bright  mountain  heights  to  dark  gorges  of  val 
leys  ;  2.  a  lively  image  of  the  conflicting  experiences 
ealized  by  those  who  now  descended  from  the  moun- 
ain ;  3.  a  foretoken  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead. — The  cure  of  the  lunatia 
child  itself  a  great  victory,  and  accompanied  by  two 
other  miracles.  1.  This  miracle  was  rendered  more 
difficult — (a)  by  the  character  of  the  sufferer ;  (b)  by 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  disciples ;  (<•) 
by  the  malicious  questions  of  the  scribes ;  (d)  by  the 
preseno  of  a  perplexed  multitude ;  (e)  by  the  cir- 
cumstaix  e  that  the  faith  of  the  father  of  the  child 
was  shaken,  although  immediately  restored.  2.  The 
introductory  miracle  :  the  removal  of  the  wrong  state 
of  feeling  in  the  persons  assembled,  and  of  the  inward 
dejection  of  the  disciples.  3.  The  supplementary 
miracle  :  the  rescuing  of  the  child  from  the  deadly 
stupor  which  proved  all  but  fatal. — Although  the 
Church  of  Christ  may  appear  weak  in  many  of  ita 
members,  it  always  retains  possession  of  miraculous 
power  in  its  Lord.— How  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ought 
to  recover  themselves  from  their  unbelief,  when  they 
observe  the  loss  of  their  power.— The  error  of  th« 
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disciples  on  the  mount,  and  the  error  of  those  in  the 
valley.  The  former  wished  to  surrender  themselves 
to  the  vision  of  heavenly  objects,  -or  to  a  merely  con 
templative  life  ;  the  others  ventured  without  sufficient 
faith  upon  the  most  trying  conflict  with  the  world 
and  hell  (attempting  the  cure,  disputing  with  the 
scribes,  and  risking  their  reputation  before  the  peo 
ple). — " If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard" 
etc. — In  what  order  must  our  faith  remove  moun 
tains  ?  1.  First  of  all,  the  unbelief  out  of  our  own 
heart ;  2.  then  unbelief  in  those  who  are  disposed 
to  believe ;  3.  after  that,  the  unbelief  of  the  world. 
The  disciples  miscarried  in  their  work,  because 
they  reversed  the  right  order. — We  are  to  remove, 
first  of  all,  the  mountain  which  stands  nearest  in  our 
path. — In  this  instance,  the  Jewish  authorities  had 
placed  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  disciples  as  a 
mountain  which  they  could  not  remove. — Faith  can 
only  achieve  what  it  has  recognized  and  felt  as  the 
will  and  call  of  God.  But  this  it  will  certainly  ac 
complish  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord. — Faith  makes 
no  experiments  ;  what  it  undertakes  is  already  decid 
ed  and  done  in  the  counsel  and  power  of  God. — 
"  Tliis  kind goeth  not  out"  etc. — Prayer  and  fasting 
are  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  victory  of  faith 
over  the  kingdom  of  darkness:  1.  Prayer  as  faith, 
taking  hold  on  the  Lord  and  deriving  strength  from 
Him.  2.  Fasting  as  faith  in  its  practical  renuncia 
tion  of  the  world. — We  can  only  overcome  the  spirit 
of  melancholy  in  the  world  by  a  cheerful  renunciation 
of  the  world. 


Starke : — J.  Hall :  Felt  need  makes  a  man  a1 
once  humble  and  eloquent. — Great  is  the  misery  o' 
one  bodily  possessed ;  but  infinitely  greater  that  oi 
one  spiritually  possessed. —  Canstein:  Satan  makea 
use  of  natural  causes  (such  as  lunacy)  for  his  designs. 
— There  are,  no  doubt,  even  at  the  present  day,  many 
incurable  diseases  which  are  ascribed  to  natural 
causes  (alone),  and  which  yet  may  be  (jointly)  tha 
effects  of  the  invisible  evil  spirit. —  Quesncl :  God  of 
ten  allows  His  servants  not  to  succeed  in  the  cure  of 
souls,  partly  as  a  judgment  on  these  souls,  and  part 
ly  to  humble  and  arouse  His  servants. — The  indigna 
tion  of  Christ. — Cramer  :  His  reproofs  and  chastise 
ments,  Ps.  cxli.  5. — Osiander :  If  Jesus  bears  with 
our  great  weaknesses,  should  we  not  bear  with  those 
of  our  brethren?  1  Pet.  iii.  8. — Cramer  :  Teachable 
scholars  should  be  willing  to  acknowledge  their  dul- 
ness,  and  should  often  ask  questions. — Zei&ius  :  Un 
belief  stands  in  the  way  of  the  power  and  manifesta 
tions  of  the  Lord,  while  faith  at  all  times  works  mir 
acles  and  removes  mountains,  if  not  materially,  yet 
spiritually. — Hedinger :  Behold  how  we  must  grap 
ple  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

Heubner  : — The  father  of  the  lunatic,  a  consola 
tory  example  for  poor  parents  who  have  children 
similarly  atllicted.  —  They  should  seek  help  from 
j  Christ  Himself.— The  patience  of  Christ  toward  Hia 
disciples. — Let  ministers  ask  themselves  why  they 
have  so  little  success  in  their  work. — We  cannot  ex 
pect  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit,  if  our  state  of  mind 
be  in  harmony  with  that  which  he  produces. 


F.  The  Church  in  its  human  weakness.     CH.  XVII.  22,  23. 
(Mark  ix.  30-32 ;  Luke  ix.  43-45.) 

22  And,  while  they  [again]  abode  *  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said  unto  them,  The  Son  of  man 
shall  be  betrayed  [is  about  to  be  given  up,  yae'AAei  TrapaoYoW&u]  into  the  hands  of  men ; 

23  And  they  shall  kill  him   [will  put  him  to  death],  and  the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised 
[rise]  again.*     And  they  were  exceeding  sorry. 

1  Ver.  22.— Lachmann  reads :  ffvtrr  pt<po  Hfvwv  [to  turn  about  with,  to  gather  together],  with  Cod.  Vaticanus  L 
[and  Cod.  Sinaiticus],  for  avaffTpeQofj.tvwi'  [to  return,  to  move  about,  to  sojourn];  Meyer  regards  it  as  a  gloss  to 
prevent  a.va.'jTpeipofi.fi'iav  from  being  understood  of  return  into  Galilee  ;  hence  in  the  interest  of  the  tradition  of  Tabor  as 
the  locality  of  the  transfiguration.  [So  also  Alford.— P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  23. — Lachmann,  following  Cod.  B.,  etc.,  reads:  apao-TTJo-fToi  for  fyfpOr)ff€Tai.  [But  even  if  we 
read  with  Tischendorf  and  Alford:  ^fpflrxreToi,  it  should  be  translated:  he  shall  rise,  as  in  ch.  viii.  15,  20;  ix.  6; 
svi.  21;  xvii.  7;  xxv.  7,  etc.  In  the  N.  T.,  and  with  later  Greek  writers,  verba  media  in  the  reflective  or  intransitive 
sense,  prefer  the  passive  form  of  the  aorist  to  the  middle  form.  Comp.  Alex.  Buttmann:  Grammatifc  des  neu-testament- 
lichen  Spraohidioms,  p.  45,  49,  and  165;  also  Kobinson:  Leasic.,  sub  eytipw,  middle  intransitive,  to  awake,  to  arise.— 
P.  8.] 

the  Gospel  of  Mark  seems  to  intimate,  which  has 
been  understood  by  some  as  referring  to  bye-roada 
(Grotius).  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  His  brethren 
asked  Him  to  attend  the  feast  at  Jerusalem — that  He 
declined  to  go  up  with  the  company  of  pilgrims — 
that  He  privately  went  afterward,  and  unexpectedly 
made  His  appearance  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Then  followed  the  events  connected  with  it,  and  His 
last  visit  to  Capernaum,  ver.  24. 

Jesus  said  unto  them.— Not  a  mere  repetition 
of  what  He  had  formerly  intimated  to  the  disciples ; 
for  the  term  irapaS  '180060.1  conveyed  an  addi 
tional  element  of  information, — viz.,  that  He  was  to 
be  given  up  and  surrendered, — an  intimation  which 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  22.  The  expression  a.vaffrpe^ofj.etxav 
indicates  that  they  had  returned  into  Galilee.  But 
as  the  former  circumstances  had  not  changed,  the 
object  of  this  visit  must  have  been  to  prepare  for  the 
last  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Lord  was  now  ready,  and  His  disciples  were 
forewarned.  Hence  He  returned  to  Galilee  in  order 
to  commence  the  journey  which  was  to  bring  Him  to 
Golgotha.  In  all  probability  He  did  not  pass  over 
*he  sea,  but  went  privately  through  Upper  Galilee  to 
His  own  country,  as  the  expression  vaptiropfvovro  in 
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waa  afterward  more  fully  explained.  Jesus 
privately  through  Galilee  (Mark  ix.  130).  On  tlis  .-<- 
cret  journey  Ho  prepared  His  disciples,  in  the  wider 
aeuse  of  the  term,  for  the  issue  before  Him.  An  an 
alogous  expression,  only  more  comprehensive,  occurs 
In  Matt.  xx.  19. 

Ver.  23.  And  they  were  exceeding  sorry. 
— For  further  details,  see  the  accounts  in  Mark  and 
Luke.  This  communication,  in  its  effects  on  the  dis 
ciples,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  Jesus 
had  so  clearly  intimated  His  resurrection.  Irrespec 
tive  of  its  bearing  upon  them  in  their  individual  ca 
pacity,  the  announcement  of  Christ's  crucifixion  im 
plied  what  would  affect  their  views  about  the  future 
of  the  world.  The  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  in 
volved  the  destruction  of  their  whole  scheme — of 
their  hopes  of  a  Messianic  temporal  kingdom,  and  of 
their  expectation  of  a  state  of  immediate  glory  in  this 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  young  and  newly-formed  band  of  mem 
bers  of  Christ's  Church  now  began  to  anticipate  the 
immeasurable  consequences  of  His  course  of  suffer 
ing.     Thus  the  transition  from  the   Jewish  to  the 
Christian  view  of  the  relation  between  the  first  and 
second  aeon  was  preparing.     A  change  such  as  this 
would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  manifold  doubts, 
struggles,  and  conflicts. 

2.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  work 
of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples,  that  they  en 
dured  this  conflict ;  nor  can  we  wonder  that,  notwith 
standing  all  this   preparation,  they  felt  deeply  per 
plexed  during  the  solemn  and  awful  interval  between 
the  last  supper  and  the  resurrection. 

3.  Thus  it  seems  as  if,  like  a  timorous  fugitive, 


the  Lord  had  to  pass  by  mountain  tracks  and  bye- 
roads  tlirough  His  native  land,  in  order  to  prepan 
His  friends  for  His  impending  sufferings. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  journey  of  Jesus  through  Galilee,  now  and 
formerly. — How  everything  wears  a  different  aspect 
as  the  end  draws  nigh  ! — The  secret  journey  of  Je 
sus  through  His  native  land,  a  comfort  to  persecuted 
believers  at  all  times. — How  faithfully  and  calmly 
the  Lord  foretold  His  end  to  His  disciples! — The 
Church  of  Jesus  in  its  first  human  sorrow  about  the 
divine  sufferings  of  Jesus :  1.  The  nature  of  thia 
grief,  in  distinction  from  the  peculiar  sorrow  about 
Christ's  death  :  it  was  exalted,  though  not  yet  sacred. 

2.  Its  form  and  expression.     Contrast  between  tha 
narrative  in  the  gospel,  and  the  festivals  to  commem 
orate  the  event,  introduced  by  the  mediaeval  Church. 

3.  Its  ground :    acquiescence  in  Christ's  sufferings, 
implying  the  surrender  of  all  worldly  views,  hopes, 
and  expectations. — Difference   between  human  and 

[  divine  sorrow  in  connection  with  the  cross. — Heaven- 
1  ly  wisdom  and  strength  of  the  Lord  Jesus. — Tha 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  did  not  hesitate  to  assuma 
the  appearance  of  a  fugitive. — Like  a  chased  roe 
upon  the  mountains,  and  yet  Himself,  1.  the  Lamb,  2. 
the  Lion. 

Starke  : — Canstein  :  When  the  time  of  our  de 
parture  draws  nigh,  we  should  prepare  our  friends 
for  it. — Osiander  :  How  salutary  is  the  remembrance 
of  the  cross  ! 

Gossner  : — Christ  could  not  find  attentive  hear 
ers,  when  preaching  on  the  subject  of  His  approach 
ing  death. 

Heubner  : — In  mercy,  God  often  grants  us  fore- 
tokens  of  heavy  trials  to  come. 


G.   The  Church  at  free,  and  yet  voluntarily  subject,  and  paying  Tribute  to  the  ancient  Temple  at  the  ti/ne  of 
its  approaching  end.     CH.  XVII.  24-27. 

24  And  when  they  were  come  to  Capernaum,1  they  that  received  [the  receivers  of  thej 
tribute   money  [TO.   St'Spa^/xu,  i.  e.,  two  drachmas,  or  half  a  shekel]  2   came   to   Peter,    and   said, 

25  Doth  not  your  Master  pay  tribute  [TO.  8i'8/3a^ua]  ?     He  saith,  Yes.     And  when  he  waa 
[had]   come  into  the  house,   Jesus   prevented   him   [anticipated   him],8  saying,    What 
thinkest  thou,  Simon?  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take  custom  [customs,  WAT;] 
or  tribute  ?  of  their  own  children   [of  their  sons,  O.TTO  ruv  vtwi/  avruv],4  or  of  strangers 

26  [the   other   folks,   TWV  dXAorptW,   i.  e.,  those  not  of  their  household]  ? 6      Peter   [he]6  saith 
unto  him,  Of  strangers.     Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Then  are  the  children  [the  sons,  01  riot] 

27  free.     Notwithstanding  [But],  lest  we  should  offend  them,  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast 
a  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up ;  and  when  thou  hast  opened  hi3 
mouth,  thou  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money  [a  stater,  ora-ri^o,  ».  e.,  four  drachmas,  or  one  shekel] : 
that  take,  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee. 

1  Ver.  24. — Different  readings,  bat  of  no  bearing  on  the  sense. 

*  Ver.  24. — [Tribute-money  and  tribute  is  a  generalizing  explanatory  wndcring  of  rck  5/5pax"<*,  lit.:  the  doublt 
drachma,  or  what  is  its  equivalent  in  Hebrew,  tlif  )i<ilf-*li"!.-,-i.  The  definite  article  means:  the  obligatory,  customary. 
Tyndale,  the  Geneva,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  translate:  pM-money ;  Cranmer.  and  King  James's  lievisers  :  tritnit'e- 
mono/;  the  Uiieinis  Version:  the  <lii1rnt:hme-»;  Campbell:  the  dtaraefunaf  Archbishop  Newcombe,  Norton,  Conant, 
and  the  revised  N.  T.  of  the  A.  B.  IT.:  the  half-shekel.  Luther:  7.;n»(;,;,^h,-n  ;  de  Wette,  van  Kss,  Allioli :  <//,•  !>»j>. 
ptldrachme ;  Ewald:  Zinsgulden  (with  the  note:  yHhrltahe  Taitpelxteuer);  Lange  :  Dn/tj>f/'/ra<-fii/i(i,  and  in  parentlie- 
•U  .  TempeUltuer.  In  the  English  Bible  the  term  double  drachma,  or  halj-ahtfcei,  might  be  retained  with  a  margirtl 
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note:  the  anmuil  tribute  to  the  temple,  or  the  temple-tax.  As  our  Authorized  Version,  now  stands,  the  relation  betwe«« 
the  value  of  the  annual  temple-oiferinir  (2  drachmas  or  half  a  shekel)  and  the  piece  of  money  miraculously  supplied,  vet  4 
(4  drachmas  or  a  shekel),  is  lost  to  the^English  reader.— P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  25.— [H  poffyQafftv  aurov,  from  wpo<p6dvtM>,  to  prevent,  to  forestall,  which  occurs  only  here  in  the  N 
t. ;  but  the  verb  simplex  <J>  0  o  v  e  t  v  occurs  seven  times.  The  English  Version  (since  Cranmer),  here  as  also  in  1  Thesa. 
iv.  15  (we  snail  not  prevent,  /ur;  $6<iawnfv,  them  who  are  asleep),  and  several  times  in  the  O.  T.,  uses  the  word  pre 
vent  in  the  old  English  sense  =  prcevenire,  to  come  or  go  before,  to  precede  (so  also  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  :  "  Pr* 
vent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings,  with  Thy  most  gracious  favor");  but  now  it  has  just  the  opposite  meaning  to  hinder,  tc 
obstruct.  On  the  contrary  the  old  Engl'sh  verb  to  let,  which  is  used  in  the  E.  V.  of  2  Thess.  ii.  7  for  Kore'xf  iv 
to  hold  back,  to  detain,  to  hinder,  to  prevent,  and  in  Eom.  i.  13  for  KW  \iifiv  (icas  let,  i.  #.,  prevented,  hitherto),  is  now 
only  used  (u  the  sense  t(> permit,  to  lea-re  (lumen);  or  also  to  lease.  In  such  cases,  which,  however,  are  very  rare,  the  C"m- 
mon  reader  of  the  Bible  is  apt  to  be  misled  and  should  be  guarded  by  marginal  notes.  Campbell  renders  our  passage , 
before  he  spake,  Jexv*  arid  to  him  ;  Norton  :  If/ore  he  had  fpoken  of  it,  Jew*  »aid  to  him.;  Tyndale,  the  Genevan  Bible, 
Wakefield,  Conant  better:  Jexus  spake  firxt,  nuyina.  But  our  anticipated  him  is  more  literal  and  corresponds  with  the 
usual  German  Version  :  kam  Him  swear,  etc. — P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  25.— [Sons  is  more  expressive  here,  especially  in  view  of  the  bearing  of  the  analogy  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
(see  my  footnote  on  ver.  26),  than  children,  or  Kinder  as  Luther  has  it.    Ewald  and  Lange,  also,  translate:  Sbhne.    The 
pos.-essive  own  of  the  E.  V.  is  hardly  necessary  (although  Lanae.  too,  inserts  in  smaller  type  rif/enen),  and  might  convey 
the  false  idea  that  the  contrast  was  between  the  children  of  the  kings  and  the  children  of  others,  while  the  contrast  is  be 
tween  the  princes  and  subjects,  or  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.— P.  8.] 

6  Ver.  25.—  [Strangers,  like  the  alieni  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  fremde  of  Luther's  and  Ewald's  versions,  is  almost  too 
strong  a  term  for  aAAorpioi,  which  in  this  connection  means  simply  those  who  are  not  viol  ruv  /SuiriAfW,  who  do  not 
bejong  to  the  royal  household.  Hammond  (one  of  the  best  of  the  older  English  commentators)  renders  :  other  folks;  de 
Wette  and  Lange  :  andere  Leute.  I  would  prefer  subjects  if  it  were  not  too  free. — P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  26. — II  trpos  is  omitted  in  B.,  D.,  etc.    [Also  in  Cod.  Sinaiticus  and  in  all  the  modern  critical  editions. — P.  S.] 

destruction  of  Jerusalem,  this  tax  went  to  the  Roman 
capitoL  It  was  due  in  the  month  Adar  (March). 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Jesus  was  in  arrears. 
The  supposition  of  Wiescler  (Chronol.  Synopse,  p. 
264),  that  the  demand  for  the  temple  tribute  was  only 
made  about  the  time  when  it  was  actually  due,  and 
that  it  must  hence  have  been  a  Roman  tax,  is  erro 
neous.  Local  payments  might  be  delayed  by  absence. 
(The  same  remark  may  also  apply  in  reference  to 
the  objection,  that  the  presentation  of  the  infant  Je 
sus  must  necessarily  have  taken  place  before  the 
flight  into  Egypt.)  The  use  of  the  solemn  term  T« 
oiopaxu-a  indicates  that  it  was  a  religious,  not  a  secu 
lar  tax;  the  plural  number  implying,  as  Meyer  ob 
serves,  that  it  was  annually  and  regularly  levied,  not 
that  on  this  occasion  it  was  asked  both  for  the  Lord 
and  His  disciples.  Besides,  the  supposition  of  a  Ro 
man  impost  would  be  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
reasoning  of  the  Saviour.  Of  course,  ideas  derived 
from  the  theocracy  could  not  have  been  applied  to 
the  Roman  government.  This  act  of  the  officials  of 
the  temple  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the 
feeling  of  the  priests.  The  servants  began  to  act 
rudely  toward  Jesus,  who  had  become  an  oftence  to 
their  superiors.  Still,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
good-natured  simplicity  about  their  conduct,  and  it 
almost  seems  as  ii'  they  fancied  that  Jesus  was  about 
quietly  to  settle  down  in  Capernaum. 

Doth  not  your  Master  pay  the  double 
drachma? — Manifestly  presupposing  the  expecta 
tion  that  He  would  pay — not,  as  some  have  suppos 
ed,  a  doubt,  that,  since  priests  and  Levites  were  free, 
He  might  wish  to  claim  a  similar  exemption. 

Ver.  25.  Jesus  anticipated  him.— This  antici- 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Circumstances  connected  with  this  event. — Jesus 
had  returned  from  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  at  Jeru 
salem.  He  had  explained  the  symbolical  import  of 
the  temple  service,  and  shown  how  it  was  fulfilled 
in  His  own  life..  The  drawing  of  water  (John  vii. 
37) ;  the  lighting  up  of  the  temple  (ch.  viii.) ;  the 
temple  as  His  Father's  residence,  where  He  appeared 
as  the  King's  Son;  the  fouutain  of  Siloah  (ch.  Lx.) ; 
the  theocracy  itself  (ch.  x.) — all  pointed  to  Him. 
Immediately  afterward,  the  Jews  had  brought,  before 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  the  man  born  blind,  whom 
Jesus  had  restored,  and  finally  excommunicated  him 
(ix.  34) ;  which  implied  that  Jesus  Himself  had  been 
excommunicated  previous  to  this  event,  probably  ever 
since  the  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethes- 
da  (ch.  v.).  The  Lord  now  waited  in  retirement  at 
Capernaum  for  the  next  festive  season.  So  far  as 
we  know,  He  performed  no  further  miracles  in  Gali 
lee.  The  cure  of  the  man  afflicted  with  dropsy,  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  this  period,  took  place  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances  (Luke  xiv.  1-24).  From 
the  retirement  of  the  Lord,  His  enemies  might  almost 
have  inferred  that  He  now  intended  to  settle  down 
in  Galilee,  to  give  up  His  work,  and  to  submit  in  si 
lence  to  the  institutions  of  the  land. 

Ver.  24.  The  receivers  or  collectors  of  the 
didrachmas,  or  the  double  drachma.— The  de 
mand  of  the  temple-tax  from  Jesus,  although  prima 
rily  addressed  to  Peter,  forms  a  contrast  to  the  rela 
tion  in  which  Jesus  had  placed  Himself  toward  the  i 
temple  when  in  Jerusalem.  The  Lord,  who  was  the  j 
living  and  real  Temple,  was  to  pay  tribute  to  the  j 
types  and  shadows  of  this  reality,  or  to  the  legal  I 
eymbola  of  the  temple.  According  to  Exod.  xxx.  13 ;' 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  6,  Joseph.  Antiq.  18,  9  (see  Wctstein,  ; 
Michaclis,  and  Ewald,  Allerthumcr,  320),  every  male  ; 
from  twenty  years  old  was  obliged  to  pay  half  a  ; 
shekel  yearly  for  the  temple  sen-ice.  This  half  shek-  ; 
el  was  equal  to  two  Attic  diac'imas  (one  shekel  =  j 
four  Attic  drachmas,  Joseph.  Antiq.  iii.  8,  2).  Ac-  j 
CO  "ding  to  the  LXX.  (Gen.  xxiii.  15  ;  Josh.  vii.  21),  ' 
the  Alcxiindrian  drachma  was  equal  to  half  a  shekel.  ! 
The  whole  shekel  amounted  to  about  2s.  f>d.  sterling,  i 
or  about  60  cents  in  American  money.*  After  the 

[Dr.  Lange  estimates  the  value  of  the  shekel  at  21  gute 
more  (afterward,  A'ote  on  ver.  27,  at  i!i»  to  24 


Groschen  or  about  a  Prussian  dollar).  But  its  value  is  dif 
ferently  estimated  from  2#.  Sd.  to  over  8«.  sterling,  or  from 
50  to  16  cents.  Before  the  Babylonian  exile  the  shekel  wai 
only  a  certain  weight  of  silver,  since  the  time  of  th«  M:icca- 
bees  (1  Mace.  xv.  6)  a  coined  money;  but  as  tlie.-ie  coins 
grew  scarce,  it  became  customary  to  estimate  the  temple 
dues  (a  half  shekel)  as  two  drachmas.  It  must  not  be  con 
founded  with  the  gold  coin,  more  accurately  willed  shekel, 
which  was  equal  not  to  four,  but  to  twenty  Attie  drachmas. 
See  the  Dictionaries,  sub  bjTlZ: ,  ffin\os,  Shektl.  also  sub 
S  i  5  p  a.  x  M  a  nnd  a  p  y  v  p  i  o  v,  especially  WINER,  »ub 
Sekel  (Bihl.  Ke<n'ici>rterf>vch,\o\.n.,44S  sqq);  "\V.  SMITH, 
mb  Money  (Ufcfio.-Kiry  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  404  tqq.) ;  and 
Dr  M.  A.  LKVY:  iie«chichtt  der  jui/iw/it n  JUwnfen,  lires- 
Ian,  1  ?<">-!  (which  is  mentioned  as  nn  important  work  in 
Smith's  Diet,  mtb  ,S//<'X'<7,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1246;  but  which  1  him 
not  been  myself).— 1'.  S.I 
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pation  implies  a  miraculous  knowledge  of  Peter's 
mtsenl.  T « A  17 ,  vectigalia,  duties  on  merchandize, 
customs  ;  K  fj  v  a  o  s ,  capitation  or  land-tax.  [Peter's 
affirmative  answer  to  the  tax-gatherers  was  rather 
hasty,  aud  lost  sight  for  a  while  of  the  royal  dignity 
•nd  prerogative  of  his  Master,  who  was  a  Son  hi  His 
own  house,  the  temple,  and  not  a  servant  in  anoth 
er's,  and  who  could  claim  the  offerings  in  the  name 
of  His  Father.— P.  S.] 

Or  of  strangers.— Not  of  the  princes,  but  of 
their  subjects. 

Ver.  26.  Then  are  the  Sons  free.— A  conclu 
sion  a  minori  ad  majus.  The  earthly  royal  preroga 
tive  serves  as  a  figure  of  theocratic  right.  God  is 
King  of  the  temple-city  ;  hence  His  Son  is  free  from 
any  ecclesiastical  tribute.* — De  Wette  regards  the 
passage  as  involving  some  difficulties,  since  Jesus  had 
disowned  every  outward  and  earthly  claim  in  His 
character  as  Messiah,  and  had  become  subject  to  the 
law.f  Accordingly,  this  critic  suggests  that  Jesus 
had  only  intended  to  reprove  the  rashness  of  Peter's 
promise,  and  to  suggest  the  thought  to  him  (as  he 
was  still  entangled  with  Jewish  legalism),  that,  in 
point  of  law,  the  demand  made  upon  Him  was  not 
valid.  On  the  other  hand,  Olshausen  maintains  that 
Jesus  asserted  His  exaltation  over  the  temple-ritual 
(as  in  ch.  xii.  8 :  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath — One  greater  than  the  temple).  Meyer  re 
minds  us,  that  although  as  Messiah  Jesus  was  above 
the  law,  yet  in  His  infinite  condescension  He  submit 
ted  to  its  demands.  This  explanation  is  so  far  more 
satisfactory.  But  commentators  seem  to  forget  that 
the  breach  between  the  ancient  theocracy  and  the 
iKK\T)ffia  had  already  begun  in  Judsea  and  Galilee, 
and  that  Jesus  had  entered  on  His  path  of  sufferings. 
It  was  inconsistent  to  reject,  and  virtually  (though 
perhaps  not  formally)  to  excommunicate  Jesus,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  to  demand  from  Him  the  temple 
tribute.  And  in  this  sense  the  Apostles  themselves 
were  included  among  the  vloi  (in  the  plural).  They 
were  to  share  in  the  suffering  and  in  the  excommuni 
cation  of  their  Master.  Paulus  and  Olshausen  apply 
the  expression  to  Peter  in  connection  with  Jesus ; 
Meyer  regards  it  as  a  locus  cornmunis  referring  to  Jesus 

*  [In  Latin  the  intimate  relation  between  sonship  and 
freedom  might  be  thus  rendered:  Liberi  sunt  lileri.  The 
plural  vloi  is  necessitated  by  the  figure  of  the  "•kings  of 
the  earth,"  and  does  not  interfere  with  Christ's  unique  position 
as  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  rather  establishes  it 
by  way  of  analogy,  since  there  is  but  one  King  in  heaven. 
GROTIUB:  "Flunili  numero  utitar,  non  qiwd  ad  alios 
earn  eattendat  libertutem,  sed  quod  compti  ratio  id  erige- 
lat,  ftumtn  non  ab  uniwi  sed  itb  omnium  regum  more  ac 
con#iittuc/in#."  TRKNCH:  "It  is  just  as  natural,  when  we 
come  to  the  heavenly  order  of  things  which  is  there  shadow 
ed  forth,  to  restrain  it  to  the  singular,  to  the  one  Son  ;  since 
to  the  King  of  heaven,  who  is  set  against  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  there  is  but  one,  the  only  begotten  of  tho  Father  " 
Observe  also  in  ver.  27  Ho  says  not :  for  itf,  putting  Him- 
•elf  on  a  par  with  Peter,  but:  for  Me  and  the.e ;  comp.  John 
xx.  17:  "  unto  J/>/  Father,  and  your  Father,"  and  Ills  uni 
form  address  to  God :  "  My  (not :  Our)  Father,"  all  of  which 
Implies  His  unique  relation  to  the  Father.— I'.  8.] 

t  [This  objection  of  do  Wette  rests  on  a  false  assumption 
and  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  admission,  in  his  note  on 
ver.  24  that  the-  temple-t'ix  was  a  theocratic  or  religious,  not 
a  civil,  tax.  a  tribute  to  God,  not  to  (.'cesar.  Many  commen- 
tktOH— Origen,  Aueiistine,  Jerome.  Muldonatus,  Corn,  a  La- 
pi.le,  Wolf,  even  Wiescler  (Chronol.  tiifiurpxe,  p.  2C5).  and 
others— have  overlooked  and  denied  this  fact  and  missed 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  miracle  by  the  false  assumption 
that  this  money  WUB  a  civil  tribute  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
[ike  the  penny  ivntioned  on  :i  later  occasion.  Matt  xxil.  19. 
The  word  tribvtt  in  the  1C.  V.  rather  favors  this  error.  Tho 
emperor  Vespasian  converted  the  temple-tsx  into  an  im 
perial  tribute,  but  this  was  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
Mid  tho  temple,  as  Josephus  expressly  states,  De  Bello  Jud. 
«L6»«-P.B.] 


alone,  since,  in  the  argument  as  used  in  the  text,  it 
could  only  designate  the  Lord  Himself.  But,  accord 
ing  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  believers  have  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  virtue  of  their  vloOtaia,  and  hi  Him 
are  free  from  the  law.  "  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
employs  this  passage  to  prove  the  freedom  of  the 
clergy  from  taxation,  at  least  in  reference  to  ecclesi 
astical  charges  "  (Meyer).  In  our  opinion,  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  deduce  from  it  the  freedom 
of  the  living  Church  from  the  burdens  of  the  law. 
[The  inference  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  prove 
too  much,  viz.,  the  freedom  of  all  the  children  of 
God  from  taxation. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  27.  But  lest  we  should  offend  them.— 
Meyer  refers  the  latter  expression  to  the  tax-gather 
ers  :  Lest  we  should  lead  them  to  suppose  that  we 
despise  the  temple.  As,  in  deah'ng  with  the  Phari 
sees  (ch.  xv.),  Christ  did  not  avoid  giving  them  of 
fence,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  in  the  present  instance 
it  would  have  been  an  offence  to  "  these  little  ones." 
Besides  the  tax-gatherers,  many  other  persons  in  Ca 
pernaum,  who  could  not  clearly  apprehend  the  spir 
itual  bearing  of  Christ's  conduct,  might  readily  have 
taken  offence,  under  the  impression  that  He  placed 
Himself  in  opposition  to  the  temple. 

A  piece  of  money,  lit. :  a  stater. — A  coin  = 
4  drachmas,  or  about  a  Prussian  dollar  [or  rather  less, 
about  60  cente]. 

Various  views  are  entertained  in  reference  to  this 
miracle.  1.  De  Wette  contents  himself  with  calling 
attention  to  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  ortho 
dox  view  of  the  narrative  (the  miracle  was  unneces 
sary  ;  it  was  unworthy  of  Jesus,  since  He  had  on  no 
other  occasion  performed  a  miracle  for  His  own 
behoof ;  it  was  impossible,  since  a  fish  could  not  have 
carried  a  stater  in  its  mouth,  and  yet  bite  at  the 
hook,  as  Strauss  misstated  the  case).  2.  Paulus  and 
Ammon  have  attempted  to  represent  it  as  a  natural 
event.  Thus  Paulus  paraphrases  the  language  of 
Jesus :  When  thou  openest  the  mouth  of  this  fish  to 
detach  the  hook,  it  will  be  found  worth  a  stater.  [A 
wonderful  price  for  a  fish  caught  with  a  hook !]  Or, 
If  there  on  the  spot  (avrov)  you  open  the  mouth  to 
offer  the  fish,  etc.  3.  Strauss  characterizes  it  as  a 
myth,  derived  from  legends  connected  with  the  lake 
of  Galilee.*  Similarly,  Hase  represents  it  as  figura 
tive  language,  referring  to  the  success  accompanying 
the  exercise  of  their  calling,  which  tradition  had  after 
ward  transformed  into  a  miraculous  event.  5.  Ewald 
makes  the  curious  comment,  that  we  do  not  read  of 
Peter  having  actually  caught  such  a  fish,  but  that  the 
saying  was  one  which  might  be  readily  employed,  aa 
pieces  of  money  had  sometimes  been  found  in  fishes. 
6.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  miracle,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  (a)  As  a  mirade  of  power,  di 
rectly  performed.  The  fish  was  made  to  fetch  the 
coin  from  the  deep,  and  then  to  come  up  to  the  hook. 
So  BengeLf  Or,  (6)  As  a  miracle  of  knowledge  on 


*  [Strauss  profane! v  calls  it  "'den  mahrchfiihaften  Au*- 
laufer  der  Ste-AttfkJoten,"  and  in  his  new  Life  of  Jesuit, 
1864,  p.  84,  he  endeavors  to  ridicule  Dr.  Kbrard  for'suppos- 
ing,  very  unnecessarily,  that  the  fish  spit  the  piece  of  money 
from  the  stomach  into  the  throat  the  moment  Peter  opened 
its  mouth.  In  this  case  there  is  no  assignable  occasion,  o» 
Old  Testament  precedent,  or  possible  signiticancy  of  a  myth 
ical  fiction.— P.  8.] 

t  [So  also  TRENCH  (M,u»  on  the  JHraclt*,  p.  3&5):  "Th« 
miracle  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  foreknowledge  on  the 
Lord's  part  as  to  how  it  should  be  with  the  tl>h  which  cam* 
up;  but  He  Himself,  by  the  mysterious  potency  of  His  will 
which  ran  through  all  nature",  drew  the  particular  iish  to 
that  spot  at  that  moment,  and  ordained  that  it  should  swal 
low  the  hook.  We  may  compare  Jouah  i  17:  'The  Unf 
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the  part  of  Jesus.  So  Grotius  and  Meyer.  Adopt 
ing  the  latter  explanation,  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  in  performing  this  miracle  the  Lord  was 
equally  careful  to  maintain  His  rights  as  King  of 
Zion,  and  to  avoid  giving  offence.  Hence  the  tribute, 
for  which  Peter  himself  was  naturally  liable,  was  to 
be  procured  through  the  personal  exertions  of  that 
Apostle.  But,  as  in  this  case  he  acted  as  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  Lord,  the  money  was  miraculously 
provided.  All  the  requirements  of  the  case  seem  to 
us  sufficiently  met  by  the  fact,  that  Jesus  predicted 
that  the  first  draught  of  Peter  would  yield  the  sum 
needed.  Hence  the  words,  "  When  thou  host  opened 
his  mouth,"  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor 
for  "  when  thou  takest  off  the  hook  " — m  which  case 
it  would  imply  simply  a  prediction  that  Peter  would 
catch  a  very  large  and  valuable  fish.  But  the  state 
ment,  that  he  would  find  a  piece  of  money,  conveys 
to  our  minds  that  the  Apostle  was  to  discover  the 
stater  in  the  inside  of  the  fish.  The  main  point  of 
the  narrative,  however,  lies  in  this,  that  the  stater 
was  to  be  miraculously  provided.  By  his  rashness, 
Peter  had  apparently  placed  the  Lord  in  the  diffi 
culty  of  either  giving  offence,  or  else  of  virtually  de 
claring  Himself  subject  to  tribute.  Under  these  cir 
cumstances,  the  Lord  looked  and  descried  the  stater 
in  the  lake ;  and  the  miraculous  provision  thus  pro 
cured  might  serve  both  for  Himself  and  for  Peter. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  have  here  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
rast  difference  between  giving  offence  to  the  "  little 
ones "  and  to  the  Pharisees.      Similarly,  we  learn 
from  the  narrative  that  Christian  wisdom  must  be 
able  to  discover  a  way  out  of  every  seeming  conflict 
of  duties,  since  such  conflicts  can  only  be  apparent, 
not  real. 

2.  It  were  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  be 
cause  Matthew  does  not  record  that  Peter  actually 
caught  the  fish,  found  and  paid  the  stater,  all  this  did 
not  really  take  place.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
infer  from  this  omission,  that  the  great  object  of  the 
Evangelist  was  to  record  the  spiritual  import,  rather 
than  the  outward  circumstances,  of  this  event.     It 
was  intended  to  set  before  the  Apostles  the  principle 
which  should  regulate  the  future  relations  between 
the"  free  Church  of  the  gospel  and  the  ancient  legal 
community  at  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  its  services 
and  ritual.     The  point  here  lies  in  the  contrast  be 
tween  the  sons  of  the  King,  or  of  the  true  theocracy, 
and  mere  subjects,  who  in  the  text  are  very  signifi 
cantly  called  dAAorpioi,  strangers.     Christ   and  His 

Ele  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Jewish 
ists  its  subjects,  or  rather  its  bondsmen.  (Comp. 
L  viii.  35  :  The  servant  abideth  not  for  ever  in  the 
house,  or  in  the  temple  ;  but  the  Son  abideth  there 
for  ever.) 

3.  "The  children  of   the  kingdom,  who  them 
selves  are  the  living  temple,  could  not  be  made  out 
wardly  or  legally  subject  to  the  typical  services  of 
the  temple.     As  the  free  children  of  God,  the  -  were 
superior  to  all   such  bondage.    But  perhaps  some 

had  prepared  a  great  flsh  to  swallow  tip  Jonah.'  Thus  we 
ice  the  sphere  of  animal  life  unconsciously  obedient  to  His 
will ;  that  also  is  i  ot  out  of  God,  but  moves  in  Him,  as  docs 
every  other  creature.  1  Kings  xiii.  24;  xx.  86;  Amos  ix.  8." 
Yet  Trench  does  not  assume  that  the  stater  was  miraculous 
ly  created  for  the  occasion,  but  brought  in  contact  with  the 
lib  by  a  miraculous  coincidence. — P.  8.] 


historical  claim  might  yet  be  urged  upon  them,  of 
else  they  were  not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  some 
of  these  'little  ones'  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.).  Hence,  in 
all  such  cases,  it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  giving  of 
fence,  and  to  perform  what  was  expected  from  them. 
But  in  so  doing,  they  would  display  such  joyousness, 
freedom,  and  princely  grandeur,  as  to  vindicate  their 
liberty  even  in  the  act  of  submitting  to  what  might 
seem  its  temporary  surrender "  (J^cben  Jesu,  Hi.  p. 
170).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  by  pro 
fessing  adherence  to  a  particular  ecclesiastical  sys 
tem,  we,  as  Christians,  incur  the  obligation  of  con 
tributing  to  its  support.  Every  such  profession  is  a 
voluntary  obligation,  which,  among  other  things,  im 
plies  the  duty  of  outwardly  contributing  for  its  main 
tenance. 

4.  There  is  something  peculiarly  characterised 
of  Peter  in  this  history.  With  his  usual  rashness, 
he  would  make  the  Lord  Jesus  legally  subject  to  trib 
ute.  This  obligation  he  has  now  himself  to  discharge, 
and  that  by  means  of  a  flsh  (the  symbol  of  a  Chris 
tian)  which  is  found  to  have  unnaturally  swallowed  a 
stater. 

6.  In  this  instance,  also,  Christ  did  not  perform 
a  miracle  "  for  His  own  behoof,"  but  as  a  sign  for 
others. 

[TRENCH  (Notes  on  the  Miracles,  p.  379) :  "  Here, 
as  so  often  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  the  depth  of  His 
poverty  and  humiliation  is  lighted  up  by  a  gleam  of 
His  glory  ;  while,  by  the  manner  of  His  payment, 
He  reasserted  the  true  dignity  of  His  person,  which 
else  by  the  payment  itself  was  in  danger  of  being  ob 
scured  and  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  some.  The 
miracle,  then,  was  to  supply  a  real  need,  .  .  .  differ 
ing  in  its  essence  from  the  apocryphal  miracles,  which 
are  so  often  mere  sports  and  freaks  of  power,  having 
no  ethical  motive  or  meaning  whatever." — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  great  danger  of  the  servants  of  Christ  to  at 
tempt  bringing  Him,  in  His  Church,  in  subjection  to 
tradition. — The  outward,  secular  subjection  of  the 
children  of  God  under  outward  temple  ordinances,  a 
contradiction.  1.  In  general :  they  who  possess  the 
reality,  are  expected  to  be  hi  subjection  to  shadows. 
2.  In  a  special  sense :  it  is  required  of  the  stones  of 
the  living  temple  to  maintain  the  symbolical  temple 
buildings,  of  the  living  sacrifices  to  promote  the  typ 
ical  sacrifices,  of  the  children  of  the  Spirit  to  main 
tain  the  emblems  of  spiritual  things. — Contradiction 
of  hierarchism  :  it  excommunicates  and  yet  levies  tax 
upon  the  children  of  (he  Spirit. — Cupidity  of  the  me 
dieval  Church  in  seeking  the  fortunes  and  posses 
sions  of  those  who  were  stigmatized  as  heretics. — 
Important  consequences  implied  in  the  rash  assent 
given  by  Peter. — How  Christ  avoided  giving  offence 
to  devout  prejudices,  Rom.  xiv.  13. — The  humility 
and  the  glory  of  Christ  in  paying  the  temple-tribute, 
— How  Christians,  in  bearing  witness  to  their  faith, 
may  preserve  their  liberty  while  voluntarily  surren 
dering  it  for  the  sake  of  charity. — The  three  draughts 
of  Peter. — How  Christians  (fishes)  who  have  the  world 
(a  piece  of  money)  in  their  hearts,  may  be  caught 
and  made  subservient  to  outward  ordinances. — A 
Christian  will  always  find  a  miraculous  way  of  escape 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  apparently  conflicting 
duties. — The  Lord  prepares  a  way  even  in  our  great 
est  difficulties,  viz.,  those  of  cor*c  ence. — If  we  hav« 
anticipated  the  Lord,  we  must  •  itiiit  f  severe  ttstl 
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o'  our  obedience. — How  the  Lord  can  most  glorious- 
V  repair  the  damage  done  Ity  His  people  liy  their 
rash  aiitU'ipaiions  of  His  deel-ions. 

*SV« irkr  : — (Jiir*,,<l :  .Jesus  humbles  Himself,  and 
submits  to  all  human  ordinances.  (The  text,  how 
ever,  does  not  refer  either  to  the  payment  of  civil 
tuxe«  or  to  any  secular  arrangenuuts.) — Let  us  avoid 
giving  offence  to  any  one. — Let  us  avoid  the  appear- 
mee  of  evil. —  Uanstein:  It  does  not  matter  though 
the  children  of  God  may  not  possess  what  they  re 
quire  ;  God  will  care  for  them  (though  the  text  does 
not  imply  that  the  whole  company  of  disciples  at 
Caoernaum  did  not  possess  the  small  sum  of  about 


three  shillings  demanded  of  them). — Zeiviut  •  Christ, 
Lord  over  all  His  creatures,  even  in  His  estate  of  hu 
miliation. 

Gerlach  : — While  Jesus  never  forgot,  from  false 
humility,  what  was  due  to  Him,  He  only  manifested 
His  dignity  before  those  who  were  capable  of  under 
standing  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  was  will-ng  to 
become  the  servant  of  all. 

Heubner  : — Ministers  must  be  ready  to  prove 
that  they  really  despise  earthly  things. — Humiliation 
and  exaltation  combined  in  this  event. — We  maj 
submit  to  civil  oppression  even  while  preserving  ia 
our  minds  and  hearts  our  dignity  and  rights. 


SECOND     SECTION. 
THE  PRIESTLY  ORDER  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.  1-35. 

CoimtNTB :— This  section  furnishes  a  sketch  of  the  Church  in  its  priertly,  or  in  its  strictly  ecclesiastical,  relations.  Tke 
basis  of  these  is  the  hierarchy  of  the  service  of  love  (ch.  xviii.  1-14).  Rising  on  this  foundation,  the  Church  is  to  dis 
play,  on  the  one  hand,  spiritual  earnestne.«s  by  its  discipline  (vers.  15-20),  and,  on  the  other,  spiritual  gentleness  ty  1U 
absolution  (vers.  21-35).  This  delineation  of  the  priestly  character  of  the  Church  is  continued  in  the  next  section* 
which  treats  of  marriage  in  the  Church,  of  children  in  the  Church,  and  of  property  in  the  Church. 

Historical  Succession. — The  scene  is  still  in  Galilee,  and  in  all  likelihood  at  Capernaum.  Once  more  had 
the  hopes  of  the  disciples  been  raised,  probably  in  connection  with  the  late  miracles  of  Jesus  in  Judca 
and  Galilee,  and  from  a  misunderstanding  of  His  calmness  and  of  the  declaration  which  He  had  made 
when  providing  the  tribute-money.  Friends  now  gather  around  the  Lord,  preparatory  to  going  np  to 
Jerusalem.  The  disciples  discuss  the  question  of  the  primacy  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  dispute 
'to  ver.  5)  was  no  doubt  occasioned,  if  not  by  the  confession,  yet  by  the  general  position,  of  Peter. 
According  to  Mark  ix.  38,  John  now  gave  occasion  to  the  saying  of  Christ  about  offences  (vers.  6  sqq.). 
Lastly,  the  question  of  Peter  again  evoked  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  absolution,  and  the  parable 
connected  with  it.  On  comparing  the  corresponding  passages  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  we  conclude 
that  the  sayings  and  events  recorded  in  chap,  xviii.  belong  to  the  period  of  Christ's  stay  at  Capernaum. 
Of  course,  in  holding  this  view,  we  imply  at  the  same  time  that  the  Lord  uttered  on  two  different  occa 
sions  the  parable  concerning  the  hundred  sheep.  These  transactions  were  followed  by  the  commence 
ment  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem. 


A.   The  Hierarchy  of  the  service  of  Love.     CH.  XYIII.  1-14. 
(The  Gospel  for  St.  Afic/iael,  ch.  xviii.  1-11. — Parallels:  Mark  ix.  33-50;  Luke  xv.  4-7;  xvii.  1,  2.) 

1  At  the  same  time  [At  that  time,  ev  heivy  rf)  wpa] '  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus, 

'2  saving  Who  [then,  apa]  is  the  greatest*  in  the  k-'ingdom  of  heaven  ?     And  Jesus  called 

3  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  And  said,  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Ivxcept  ye  be  converted  [Unless  ye  turn],8  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 

4  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  neaven.     \\hosoevertherefore.shall  humble  himself4  as 

5  this  little  child,  the  same  is,  greatest  in   the  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  whoso  shall  re- 

6  ceive  one  such  child  in  my  name  reeerveth  me.      l!ut  whoso  shall  offend  [give  offence  to, 

one  of  these  little  ones  which  [that]  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
21 
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[it  profiteth  him,  yea  for  this]  5  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that 

7  he  were  drowned  [plunged]  in  the  depth6  of  the  sea.      Woe  unto  tne  world  because 
of  offences  [GOTO  TU»/  o-KuvSuAcov]  !   for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come  ;  '  but  woe  tc 

8  that  [the]8  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh  !     ^Therefore  if  [But  if,  ei  Se]  tliy  hand 
or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them  [it]9  off,  and  cast.  Mem  from  thee  :  it  is  better  for  thee 
tc  enter  into  life  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than  having  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  cast 

f>  irf.o  everlasting  fire.     And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee: 

it   is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  with  one  eye,  rather  than  having  two  eyes  to  be 

10  cast  into  hell  fire.     Take  heed  that  ye  despise  no""  one  of  these  little  ones;   for  I  saj 

unto  you,  That  in  heaven  their  angels  [their  angels  in  heaven]  10  do  always  behold  the 

1  1   face  of  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven.     For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that 

12  which  was  lost.11     How  [What]   think  ye?    if  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one 
of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the 
mountains,  and  seeketh  [doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety-nine  upon  the  mountains,  and  gc 

13  and  seek]  12  that  which  is  gone  astray?     And  if  so  be  [if  it  be,  eav  yev^rai]  that  he  find 
it,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that  sheep  [more  over  it,  lif  avrw  ^uAAov], 

1-1  than  of  [over]  the  ninety  and  nine  which  [that]  went  not  astray.  Even  so  it  is  not  the 
will  of  your  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish 
[that  .  .  .  perish,  IVa  .  .  . 


I  Ve..  1.  —  Lachmnnn  reads  Tj^fpa  (day)  for  &pa.  (hour),  according  to  certain  authorities  of  Origen.    Less  attest 
ed.     lOiigen  leaves  the  matter  undecided,  paying  simply:    Kara  /ueV  rica   TWV   uvriypd^uv  f  v   (Ktivr)   r  i)   Stptf 
irponi)>ittov  of  jLiuOT/Tai  rca  'IrjcroC,  (card  Sf  &AAa   (V   (Kfivp   TTJ   ij  /it  f  p  a  .      Co'1    Siaait.  with   the   great   majority 
of  witnesses  read  5>pt},  which  has  been  retained  by  Tischendorf  u'nd  Alford.—  P.'  S.] 

-  Ver.  1.-  [Literally:  greater  (than  others,  or  the  rest),  major;  Lange  :  der  Grosnere.  It  is  a  superlative  in  effect, 
thoiiL'h  not  in  form.  The  English  idiom  requires  here  the  superlative,  as  u/fporepos  in  Matt.  xi.  11  is  correctly  rendered 
in  the  Authorized  Version  :  he  that  is  least,  etc.  Comp.  my  notes  on  pp.  205  and  206.  —  P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  3.—  [  E  av  WT;   tn  pa<p?)Tt,  equivalent  as  to  sense  to  /ne-ravo-nre.      The  older  Entrlish  trsls.,  Tyndale. 
Coverdale,  Cranmer,  Rogers,  the  Genevan  N   T.  of  1557.  the  Bishops'  Bihle,  also  Conant,  the  N.  T.  of  the  A.  B.  U.  (1S64) 
iinunimously  render:  esrvejit  ye  turn;  Luther:  ex  aei  detin,  da**  ihr  umkehrtt  (Luther,  however,  inserts  each,  which  is 
omitted  in  some  modern  editions);  Lan<;e  :  wtnnihr  rtiuht  itinyekelirt  *eid.    The  Authorized  Version:  esrcept  ye  be  con 
verted,  is  derived  from  the  ed.  of  the  Geneva  ,  Bible  of  1500.    Similar  y  the  Eheiins'  New  Test,  of  1582:  unless  ye  be  con- 
rerte'l.   Campbell  and  Norton  translate  :  unless  ye  be  changed.    2,Tp4<f>fo6ai,  to  turn  oneself.  Is  here  evidently  used  ua 
a  lenn  for  conversion  under  the  figure  of  turning  buck-  from  a  path  previously  pursued,  or  a  return  to  our  proper  and 
normal  relation  to  God,  as  His  obedient  and  confiding  children.     It  is  thus  equivalent  to  nfTo.vut"ti>,to  change  the 
mind,  which  implies  repentance,  and  fin'th.     Lunge  presses  the  am-ist  (unlfs*  ye  fthall  have  turned),  as  implying  that  the 
disciples  were  already  converted  and   needed  only  to  be  confirmed.     See  his  E-reg.  Noten.     But  the  Saviour  refers  here 
more  particularly  to  a  return  of  Ills  disciples  from  the  path  of  urnlitious  ricalry,  which  is  implied  in  the  question  of  ver. 
1.  to  a  spirit  of  child/ike  simplicity  and  humility.     Conversion  may  be  repeated  and  should  be  repeated  ;  fter  every  f;.ll, 
but  regeneration  cannot  be  repeated  any  mure  than  natural  birth     Conversion  is  the  act  of  man  (under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit),  regeneration  is  the  act  of  God.—  P.  S.] 

4  Yer.  4.  —  Lachmann  and  Tisehendorf  [and  Alford]  adopt  the  future  T  OTT  e  ivia  a  e  j  [for  the  lect.  rec.  ran  e  i  vu  crr)\ 
»"ter  Codd.  B.,  I)  ,  Z.,  etc. 

5  Ver.  6.—  [This  is  a  more  literal  translation  of  (TvnQfpfi  ay  TO?,  and  corresponds  with  Dr.  Lunge's  Version:  es 
niit-.t  ihm—ja  dazu.     Comp.  his  tiweg.  Note  below.     But  for  popular  use  1  would  prefer  the  Authorized  Version:  it  were 
better  for  him,  and  Luther  s  Version:  dem  uare  es  lesser,  which  Ewald  retained,  while  de  Wette  renders:  ihin  frommeU 
ex.—  P.  S.] 

s  Ver.  6.  —  ['E  v  ir  e  \  a  y  f  i  ,  literally  :  the  high,  the  open,  the  deep  sea,  as  distinct  from  the  shallows  near  the  shore. 
Lange:  at/fder  Hi/he  (in  die  Tiefe)  den  ileeres.  The  drowning  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  being  plunged  in  the  high 
sea  with  a  mill-stone  around  the  neck,  but  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  KaranovTifc,  to  cast  or  sink  dotcn  in  the  sea 
(ir<Wot).-P.  S.] 

"  Ver.  7.  —  [Dr.  Lance  inserts  here  in  the  text  in  smaller  type:  gncordrn  —  hittorificlies  Gerichtsrerhungnisa,  i.  e.,  scan 
dals  have  become,  (are  not  originally)  necessary,  as  &  judgment  of  history.—  f.  S.] 

B  yer.  7.—  [Lachmnnn  and  Tregelles  with  some  of  the  oldest  authorities,  to  which  must  now  be  added  also  the  Codex 
*rom  Ml.  Sinai,  omit  extivrp  after  T<£  aifOpdnrtf.  Lange  translates  accordingly  :  wehe  DEM  Menschen,  but  does  not  no 
tice  the  difference  of  reading.  Tisehendorf  and  Alford,  however,  retain  ^Kftvo-'.—P.  S.] 

9  \"er.  S.  —  B.,  D.,  L.,  and  many  other  Codd.,  read  avrov  (it)  foiyoura,  which  looks  like  an  emendation.     [The  for 
mer  conforms  in  gender  to  the  nearest  r.oun,  but  as  to  sense  refers  to  both.] 

10  Ver.  10.—  [Th.>  order  in  the  Greek:    01   a.yye-\oi  aii-ruv   tv  ovpavols.      The  order  of  the  E.  V.  misleads, 
IIH  if  in  heavm  belonged  to  the  verb.—  I'.  S  ] 

II  Ver.  11.—  ['HA0f  70^  6  vibs  TOV  avdpunrov  ffwaai  T}>  airoAtoAris]  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Tisehendorf,  on 
the  authority  of  Codd.  B.,  L.,  I.,  [Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  omits  it],  and  in  pome  ancient  versions.     But  it  is  found  in  Cod.  G., 
H!.,  and  required  by  the  connection.     It  was  perhaps  omitted,  as  de  Wette  sucirests,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  numbering 
the  children  with  the  lost.     [It  is  genera  ly  supposed  that  ver.  11  is  un  insertion  from  Luke  xi.x.  10.  but  there  is  no  good 
ie»80ii  for  such  insertion,  and  it  is  made  improbable  by  the  omission  of  the  verb  £T?T'>"<  of  Lllke  before  auaaai  (to  seek 
and  save),  which  would  have  suited  the  fart?  of  ver.  12.    See  Alford,  who  retains  the  received  text.—  P.  S.] 

18  Ver.  12.—  [This  is  the  proper  construction,  connecting  fir  I  ra  oprj  with  d(J)fis.  So  the  Vulgate  (ponnr  re- 
linquit  nonagi>itanorem  in  mimtiliiig,  et  radit,  etc.),  the  1'eschito,  Luther.  Bengel,  de  Wette,  Ewnld.  Lansre,  Wiclif,  Tyn 
dale  (dotth  he  not  leare  ninety  nine  in  the,  mountains,  and  go  ami  «•,/!•),  Craniner,  Genevan.  Kheims  Vers.-.,  Ciimj.!  ell, 
Conaut,  etc.  The  error  in  the  Authorized  Version  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Bishops'  Bible,  where  1  find  it. 
'En-i  with  the  accusative  suits  the  verb  d^ei'j  and  the  idea  of  a  flock  of  sheep  scattered  over  a  mountain.  Lachmann  read! 
i<J>T)(7€i  —  Kal  vopfvOflt,  will  he  not  leave—  and  going  seek,  etc.  (instead  of  o<p*is  —  -rooevQt  i  j).  Dr.  Lange* 
following  this  reading,  stops  the  qu-stion  with  oprj.  Objectionable.  -P.  S.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  At  that  hour.— Referring  to  the  hour 
m  which  the  transaction  about  the  tribute-money 
took  place.  The  Messianic  hopes  of  the  disciples  had 
been  greatly  raised,  both  by  that  miracle,  and  by 
the  explanation  of  Jesus  as  to  His  relation  to  the 
theocracy. 

Who  then  is  the  greatest  ?  r  i  $  &  P  o  .—The 
inference  implied  in  &  p  a.  seems  to  allude  to  Peter, 
who  had  apparently  again  been  honored  by  an  extra 
ordinary  distinction. — The  greater  (major),  hi  rela 
tion  to  all  others,  is  the  first.  The  Major  Domus,  or 
the  Primus.  Who  is  ?  in  the  present  tense.  From 
the  statement  of  the  Lord,  that,  as  Son  of  the  King, 
He  was  free  from  the  legal  obligations  of  the  theoc 
racy,  they  inferred  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
was  already  founded.  Besides,  the  question  was  evi 
dently  also  intended  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a 
distinct  statement  on  that  subject. 

Ver.  2.  A  little  child.— A  little  boy.  Accord 
ing  to  [a  late  and  unreliable]  tradition,  the  martyr 
Ignatius ;  according  to  Paulus,  an  orphan ;  accord 
ing  to  Bolten,  one  of  the  young  ministering  disci 
ples.  Each  of  these  views  appears  to  us  strained. 
The  main  point  was,  that  He  set  before  them  a  little 
child. 

Ver.  3.  Except  ye  be  converted.*  etc.— The 
use  of  the  aorist  tenses  deserves  special  notice.  Je 
sus  presupposes  that  all  this  had  already  taken  place 
in  His  disciples — that  they  were  converted,  had  be 
come  like  children,  and  entered  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Hence  He  refers  only  to  the  necessity  of 
self-examination  and  probation,  not  to  that  of  a  new 
conversion.  We  note  the  antithesis  in  the  expressions, 
"  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  and  "  enter 
ing  into  the  kingdom  of  lieaven"  The  meaning  is  : 
The  first  question  which  you  should  put,  is  about 
your  having  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If 
they  had  entered  it,  they  had  become  like  the  child 
before  them ;  in  which  case  their  question  could  only 
have  been  caused  by  temporary  surprise.  Hence,  it' 
anyone  should  display  hierarchical  tendencies,  or  give 
vent  to  such  feeling?,  the  question  would  naturally 
arise,  whether  he  was  really  converted  at  all.  '  More 
than  that,  the  statement  implies  that  in  a  certain 
sense  all  hierarchism  is  opposed  to,  and  incompatible 
with,  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  John  iii.  3,  5,  this 
condition  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  put 
in  the  present  tense,  and  more  strongly  expressed,  as 
being  born  again.  Conversion,  being  a  complete 
turning  in  moral  respects,  implies  a  new  birth  so  far 
as  its  divine  cause  and  the  totality  of  the  change  arc 
concerned ;  while,  so  far  as  its  moral  aspects  and  its 
claims  to  acknowledgment  are  concerned,  it  may  be 
Described  as  becoming  children. 

Ver.  4.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble 
himself  as  this  little  child.— Whoso  will  appear 
humble  and  small,  like  this  child  ;  not,  humble  him 
self  like  this  child.  Valla :  iste  parvulux  non  se  hu- 
miliat,  scd  humil'is  est.  The  use  of  the  future  tense 
shows  that  something  of  this  kind  was  now  again  to 
take  place  in  the  disciples  as  the  condition  of  their 
future  greatness.  The  expressions  of  the  Saviour 
prove  that  the  point  of  the  comparison  lay  in  the 
modesty  of  the  child,  in  its  want  of  pretension,  which 
enabled  it  to  enjoy  whatever  came  before  it,  without 

*  [In  Germ  :  Wenn  ihr  nioht  umgekfhH  neirf,  vn!e**  ye 
titotll  have  turned.  Comp.  the  Critical  Note,  No.  3,  p.  322. 
-P.  8.] 


seeking  or  claiming  more  as  its  due.  The  real  greab 
ess  of  the  child  consists  in  its  perfect  contentment 
•ith  its  littleness  and  dependence.  By  our  outward 
demands  and  our  claims  upon  the  future,  we  only  lose 
the  present,  and  with  it,  both  life  and  reality ;  whilt 
the  want  of  pretension  and  care  in  the  child  securei 
to  it,  with  each  passing  moment,  the  enjoyment  ol 
life.  And  this  constitutes  also  the  condition  of  ita 
future  greatness.  If  the  child  aimed  at  anything  be 
yond  the  limits  of  its  capacity,  such  a  claim  would 
of  itself  ensure  disappointment.  This  absence  of  pre 
tension  in  the  disciple  of  Christ  constitutes  true  hu 
mility,  to  which,  even  after  our  conversion,  we  must 
ever  and  again  revert.  Only  by  thus  reverting  to 
our  littleness  before  God  and  the  brethren,  can  we 
hope  to  realize  the  life  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  to 
enter  upon  the  path  of  development  and  future  great 
ness.  The  use  of  the  simple  future  (-rairtivwati) 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  conversion  would  take 
place  at  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  disciples, 
and  especially  in  that  of  Peter.  In  this  connection, 
the  reader  will  also  recall  the  last  hours  of  Jesus.— 
The  greatest. — According  to  the  measure  of  humil 
ity,  and  each  one  according  to  his  own  idiosyncrasy. 

Ver.  6.  And  whoso  shall  receive  [even  or 
only']  one  such  little  child. — The  consequence  ana 
evidence  of  humility  is,  to  receive  one  such  little 
child.  The  question  has  been  raised,  Whether  we 
are  to  understand  the  terms  in  a  literal  or  in  a  spir 
itual  sense,  in  other  words,  of  a  child  in  years,  or  of 
a  child  in  spirit,  as  just  described.  The  former  view 
is  adopted  by  Bengel,  Paulus,  Neander,  and  de  Wette  ; 
the  latter,  by  Erasmus,  Beza,  Calvin,  Grotius,  and 
Meyer.  But  it  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  spe 
cial  evidence  of  humility,  to  receive  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  a  Christian  of  such  marked  humility.  Besides, 
the  context  and  Matt.  xxv.  are  in  favor  of  the  former 
view.  It  is  the  most  honorable  office  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  receive  the  King  Himself;  hence  our 
Lord  says :  This  distinguished  office  commences  even 
when  you  receive  a  child  in  My  name  (comp.  John 
xxi.  15,  and  the  end  of  Gerson's  life*).  But  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  Saviour  here  referred  to  a 
natural,  in  opposition  to  a  spiritual,  child.  Even  a 
poor  negro,  who  is  desirous  of  being  admitted  into 
the  school  of  Christ,  may  be  such  a  child.  In  gen 
eral,  the  expression  applies  to  those  who  are  appa 
rently  small,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  are  appa 
rently  great,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  hence,  to 
catechumens  and  Sunday-school  scholars,  or  to  those 
who  receive  instruction,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
impart  it — to  the  Church  under  guidance,  in  opposi 
tion  to  that  part  of  it  which  guides.  The  real  glory 
of  office,  and  the  real  primacy  of  the  Apostles,  was 
to  appear  in  their  spiritual  service  and  in  their  con 
descension  to  those  who  were  small,  in  the  care  of 
the  Lamb  of  Christ  in  the  school  and  the  catechetical 
class.  And  this  promise  applied  in  al'  *s  fulness  to 
such  service  of  love,  even  in  a  singlf  ?ase. — Shall 
receive,  i.  e.,  into  spiritual  fellowship. 

*  [Dr.  Lange,  refers  hore  to  the  celebrated  John  Ohnrtier 
Oerson,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris  and 
the  theological  leader  of  the  reformatory  councils  of  I'iaa 
(1409)  and  Constance  (1415).  After  taking  a  |  rominent  part 
in  all  the  jrn-at  questions  of  his  a<re,  he  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Lyons,  and  found  his  chief  delight  in  the  int-truction  of 
little'  childr-n.  As  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  called 
onoc  more  the  children  that  they  mi<:ht  pray  with  him: 
Lord  of  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  Thy  poor  servant !  He  ap- 
rt\ir*  (.'renter  in  this  humility,  than  when  he  swayed  by  his 
eloquence  the  council  of  bishops.  He  died  A.  D.  1429,  64 
years  uli— P.  8.] 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


In  My  name. — Properly,  on  the  ground  of  My     Uut  this  was  not  the  end  of  offences.     The  KOTO 
name ;  the  fellowship  of  faith  coml  '..  i  -  ..Miment  COOBBMB 

the  teacher  and  the  taught  in  th>.  -  .  vid  Phoenicians, 

Hence,  neither  referring  exclusively  to  tin  .t  not  among  ;  :.ce  it  naay  be  regarded 

him  who  was  to  receive  (de  Wette),  nor  to  that  of  i  as  a  dra:: 
those  who  were  to  be  received.  shall  be  deprived  •  '.   .•   •„  \\--a  thia 

Ver.  6.  But  •whoso  shall  give  offeree. — -Who-  •  heathen  fonn  of  punishment  See.     TL« 

so  shall  give  hini  occasion  for  relapsing  into  unbe-  i  Jewish    hierarchy  was  to  be    swept    away 
Eef,  a?  was  done  by  hierarchical  arrogance.     This  j  thens. 

was  the  offence  with  which  the  Church  was  at  that  |        Ver.  7.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  cf  of- 
moment  threatened.     There  the  hearts  of  the  fathers    fences. — TLe  world  as  such  does  not 
were  turned  from  their  children,  giving  occasion  for  j  offences  from  false  disciples ;  ar.d  that  in  v 
the  hearts  of  the  children  turning  from  the  fathers    be  designated  its  border  land,  where  it  is  n ; 
(fff  MaL  iv.  6,  the  concluding  utterance  of  the  O'.d  i  by  the  little  ones.     The  offence  of  these  link   cnea 
Testament,  and  Luke  LIT).     These  later  generations    vould  accumulate  to  such  an  amount  as  tc 
were  led  into  unbelief  by  the  hierarchical  pretax 
of  the  fathers,  with  their  traditions. 

One  of  these  little  ones  (a  single  one). — Those 
of  whom  this  child  was  a  type.  As  formerly,  the  lit 
tle  ones  being  the  beginners  in  the  faith,  or  occupy 
ing  a  lower  place  in  the  Church ;  hence  those  who 
were  naturally  or  spiritually  lit'.le.  But  evidently 
those  who  had  become  little,  in  the  sense  of  being 
thoroughly  humbled,  are  not  so  easily  shaken  in  their 
faith  bv  hierarchical  pretensions. 


woe  uron  the  whole  world  (ccmp.  Matt,  xxiil   15  ; 
Rev.  xviL  5). 

For  it  must  needs  be. — Not  referring  to  fate, 
or  to  a  metaphysical,  but  to  a  historical  a  > . 
the  necessary  connection  between  guilt  and  judg 
ment  ;  and  in  this  sense  not  merely  allowed  by  God, 
but  "  ultimatelv  traceable  to  the  ciivine  counsel." 
(Meyer.) 

But  woe  to  the  man  by  -sc-hcm  the  cfence 
cometh. —  The  offence  (TO    a  *  a  >•  5  a  A  o  v\   is    the 


a.voa.\ov)    s 

It  'were  better  for  him,  or  literally  :  it  profit-  guilt  of  ac  individual,  giving  rise  1o  off<ncct(j  a  n  »dr 
eth  him  for  this  (nvntt'tpfi  a.  {>  r  t?  "re)  that  5  a  A  a),  which  themselves  are  sent  by  way  of  judg 
a  millstone  were  hanged,  etc. — Meyer  deems  it  ment.  And  if  woe  descends  on  the  world  on  account 
imperative  to  take  the  f  r  a  ,  in  the  expression  !  of  these  offences,  how  much  more  does  it  bold  tine 


in  the  proper  sense.  He  ex 
plains,  though  not  very  clearly,  that  the  text  im 
plies  that  his  conduct  would  si  bserve  that  tfxrial 
Following  the  trace  here  indicated, 


, 

infer  that  the  offence  given  arose  from  a  desire 
after  spiritual  domination.  This  motive,  then,  of  his 
offence  (domination  over  the  conscience)  is  ironically 
characterized  in  the  text  as  profiting  him  (badly), 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  millstone  hanged,  etc. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  quoting  an  analogous  say 
ing  of  Luther,  addressed"  to  the  Ekctor  John  :  "A 
forced  Christian  is  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
guest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  vhoro  God  takes 
special  delight,  and  whom  He  will  ce.tainly  set  high 
est  up  among  the  angels  —  in  tht  d<  p&A  Itottom  of 
helL"  Of  course,  the  statement  apj  ies  much  more 
fully  to  hierarchical  pretension.-.  Hi.-  arrogance  and 
his  domination  profiteth  him  —  yes,  f<  r  this  purpose, 
that  a  millstone  shall  be  hanged,  etc.  —  We  are  now 
prepared  to  understand  the  symbolical  expressions, 
millstone  and  sea.  From  other  passages  we  learn 
that  hierarchism  is  destined  to  perish  in  the  angry 
waves  of  the  wa  of  nations,  or  in  the  midst  of  revolu 
tions  (Matt.  vG.  6  ;  Rev.  xiiL  1,  etc.).  The  expres 
sion  mitt8to*e  is,  in  the  first  instance,  int  ended  to  des 
ignate  a  very  large  stone  (Rev.  xviii.  21),  more 
especially  the  large  upj>er  millstone  which  was  driven 
mokd  bv  asses.*  However,  the  term  is  not  merely 
intendei  to  refer  to  the  weight  of  the  stone,  but  also 
to  the  object  which  it  serves  in  the  mfll  The  latter 
is  a  figure  of  life,  in  its  means  of  support  (Matt.  ixiv. 
41  ;  Rev.  xviii.  22  (,  while  the  mQlstone  refers  to  the 
motive  power.  But  the  possessions  of  the  temple 
were  the  load  by  which  a  corrupt  hierarchy  was  ulti- 


of  the  ruat  who  is  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  them ! 
Instances  of  individuals  who  gave  such  offences  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader ;  as,  for  example,  Judas, 
Caiaphas,  etc.  (On  the  other  aspect  of  historical  ne 
cessity,  comp.  the  word  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xL  19.) 

Ver.  8.  Wherefore,  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot 
cffend  thee. — Comp.  ch.  v.  29.  De  Wette  and  oth 
ers  regard  this  as  a  mere  repetition  not  suitable  in 
this  connection,  as  referring  to  seduction  by  our  own 
senses  and  not  by  the  instrumentality  of  others.  But 
it  should  be  noted,  that  in  the  foimer  passage  the  ex 
pression  is  used  in  connection  with  marriage  offences ; 
and  here,  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  offences, — the 
link  of  connection  being  the  mystical  idea  of  mar 
riage.  Hence  it  means,  If  thine  hand,  or  thy  foot,  or 
thine  eye,  threaten  to  sever  the  union  between  thy 
heart  ^nd  Chiist.  The  ministers  of  Christ  are  them 
selves  offended  by  then-  hand,  their  foot,  orthtireye, 
before  they  become  an  offence  to  others.  The  text 
aptly  adds,  ilu  foot,  to  the  other  emblems  mentioned 
in  ch.  v.  29,  which  in  this  connection  have  a  diflerent 
meaning  from  the  earlier  passage.  The  hand  here 
designates  special  aptitude  and  inclination  for  ecclesi 
astical  government ;  the  foot,  for  ecclesiastical  exer 
tion  and  missionary  umditrlaki'ngt ;  the  eye,  for  ee- 
SftlHtSftii  perception  and  knovledffe.  Alltl. 
should  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  serve  for  the  advancement  and  edification  of  the 
little  ones,  instead  of  inducing  pride  or  COL 
inferiors. 

It  will  lock  fairer,  *  B  x  6  v    - 
is  better  for  thee).— The  Hebrews  combined  the 
two  ideas  of  goodness  and  beauty  under  the  term 


mately  drawn  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  of  perdr:  r.     Both  views  may  equally  be  expressed 

r  James  T.  1).     To  the  Jews  generally,  the  temple  n  language.     In  the  present  instancy  the 

cane  in  the  end  a  millstone  hung  round  t 


which  drew  them  into  the  depth  of  the  sea  of  nations. 


<*  TTrtte  and 


' •• 

-      - 


special  reference  to  the  maiming  caused 
necessity.  Fhflologically  we  note,  that  th- 
degree  iraAw  is  here  combined  with  the  compare 

-.  .  .;    .  .    ' 


of  the 


(Comp.  Meyer.) 


Halt. — The  logs  of  one  toot  causes  the  other  to 
•ah.  The  expression  "m^w^rf,"  refers  more  portic- 
ul_r!  r  to  the  anno. 

Take  heed. — Oar  Lord  again  addresses  I 
Himself  to  the  dMcipk*»  who  woe  not  to  give  of- 
fence.     He  mentions  the  «a»a*  of  sneh  oflfcnee  as  con- 
-  -    .  _ 

Aceordinglv,  lie  now  points  out  the  high  value  which 
- 

Their  angels  in  heaven  do  always  beheld. 
— Pi  Wett.. :  "In  the  Old  Testament  we  only  read 

. 

at  a  later  period  the  Jews  believed  also  in  the  ex 
istence  of  guardian  angels  for  individuals  (Torg.  Jon 
athan;  Gen.  xxxiii.  10  ;  xxxv.  10;  xlviu.  16.    Eisen-  , 
meager,  y'v^itttlecktes  J*den&;ai±,  L  3S9).    Similarly  \ 
abo  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xiL  7  ?)     The  expres-  ! 
sion,  that  the  guardian  onset?  of  these  chuiren  al-  ! 
ways  behold  the  face  of  God,  or  are  near  luito  Him  j 
(as"  the  servant*  of  a  king.  2  Kings  xxv.  19),  implies,  ' 
that  God  specially  cares  foe  them.     But  as  Jesus  ! 
cannot  ascribe  any  partiality  to  God,  even  for  inno-  j 
cent  children,  the  whole  statement  must  be  regarded 
as  a  figurative  expression,  indicating  the  high  value  j 
attaching  to  these  ciuldreii,  and  the  importance  of  \ 
their  spiritual  welfare."      Mever,   in    opposition    to  ! 
de  Wett-i,  justiv  remarks :  "The  belief  in  guardian  ' 
angels  is  here  clearly  admitted  by  Christ,    fritics  ; 
should  simply  acknowledge  the  tact,  without  adopt 
ing  the  idea  that  it  applies  to  patron  saints  enjoying 
peculiar  bliss  in  heaven."     Grotius  takes  the  Roman 
Cathofic  view  of  this  passage,  which  of  course  most 
Protestant  divines  controvert.      Grotius  appeals  to 
Origen   (Hitin.il.  v£L  in   Gin^nn\  to  Tertuliian  (>Ie 
Bepfomo^  and  to  Clement,  who  speaks  of  the  pro 
tecting  demon  in  which  the  PLitonists  believed.  Still, 
dement  does  not  maintain  in  so  many  words  that 
everv  oce  had  his  patron  angeL     Origen.  and  after  ' 
Kim  Grtgijcy  of  Xysso,  held  that  everv  person  was  ' 
accompanied  both  by  a  good  and  by  aa  evil  angeL 
The  view  of  Grotius  is  somewhat  dilferent.     He  be-  j 
ieves  in  the  general  guardianship  of  angels,  rather  '< 
than  in  the  attendance  of  individual  messengers  of  ; 
mercy.     Oishausen   applies  tiie  passage  to  the  pre-  I 
existent  ideal  of  men.     But  it  deserves  notice,  that  [ 
while  Jesus  evidently  admits  the  doctrine  concurring  ! 
guardian  angels,  which  ha  i  been  fully  developed  dur-  \ 
rag  the  period  of  the  Apocrypha,  He  lays  special  ein-  ' 
phasis  aot  so  much  on  that  subject,  as  on  the  tact,  j 
that  the  angels  of  these  little  ones  ttticttw  behold  the 
Sice  of  God.     Xot  only  are  they  highly  placed,  bat 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  actively  employed — as  if  God  i 
were  tiirough   them  always    Himself  looking   upon 
these  little  ones.     There  is  a  numt  jptrurf  Proviitnce 
watching  over  the  little  ones,  of  which  the  angels  ore 
ta*  mediutm,  and  in  which  the  angelic  Cfe  of  these 
dAire*  is  combined  with  the  highest  guardianship 
•t  heaven  and  OB  earth.    The  Jrandamen  tal  Idea  is, 
that  the  highest  angels  of  God  in  heaven  represent 
tibe  naiHnn  subjects  of  His  kingdom  on  earth,  Ps. 
dm.  S,  6.     The  eye  of  God  rests  in  special  protec 
tion  an  the  young  seed  in  His  kingdom  ;  Matt,  xix. ). 
Bat  as  Christ  is  the  Angv.  1  of  His  presence  in  a  unique 
sens-.,  while  here  we  rea  i  of  "fy*'1'  of  Aft  f"**^»tT  I 
._• 
of  the  ministe»s  of  eastein  ^™g%  3  Kia^s 

_-  "-    -  . 
- 
. 

. 
it  expression,  designating  iaoar  woo  arc  Ifct. 


But  th< 


those  who  had  arantd  etenal  damac 

to  those  who  had  strayed  and  were  in  mis. 

- 
. 

waa  ket;  while  they,  in  their  pride,  repelled  'ho« 
who  had  lately  given'hope  of  escaping  from  their  lost 
state  Hence  also,  as  the  Angel  of  the  presence,  and 
as  Saviour  of  the  lost,  Christ  Himself  is  surety  to  oa 
that  these  little  ones  are  represented  in  the  prtsenc* 
of  His  Father  by  Himself  and  His  associates. 

[Sriu  :  "Here  is  Jan  b's  ladder  planted  before 
oar  eyes  :  beneath  are  the  Etrle  ones  [the  children 
of  age  and  of  grace]  ;  —  then  their  angels  ;  —  then  the 
Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  in  whom  atone  nan  •  exalted 
above  the  angels,  who,  as  the  great  Angel  of  th< 
Covenant,  cometh  from  the  presence  and  bosom  of 
the  Father  ro  save  those  that  were  lost  ;  and  abort 
Him  again  (ver.  14)  the  Father  Himself,  and  His  good 
pleasure."  —  P.  S.] 

Ver.  li  What  *>"^v  yet—  In  ch.  XT.  4,  thfc 
parable  is  again  introduced  in  a  different  context. 
But  we  readily  trace  an  internal  connection  between 
these  two  occasions,  both  in  reference  to  the  circum 
stances  ha  which  they  were  uttered,  and  tc  the  state 
of  feeling  prevailing  at  the  time.  The  difference,  that 
in  the  oce  case  the  ninety-nine  sheep  ore  represent 
ed  as  kit  in  the  ni.<mntain,i,  and  in  the  other  in  th« 
snfJurnai^  is  unimportant.  Of  greater  moment  ia 
the  fact,  that  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  the  parable 
is  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,  who  themselves  repre 
sent  the  ninety-nine  sheep,  while  in  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  it  is  spoken  to  the  New  Testament  shepherds, 
who,  after  the  example  of  the  Master,  were  to  take 
special  charge  of  the  lost. 

Ver.  14.  "Zven  so  it  is  not  the  win  cf  your 
Father.  —  He  has  no  fixed  purpose  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  perish.  We  regard  this  as  a  decisive 
statement  against  the  doctrine  of  actual  predestina 
tion  to  arndemmttion.  This  negation  implies,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  denial  of  all  those  assumptions  ac- 
cordnj:;  to  woich  hierarchical  minds  attempt  judiciat- 
ly  to  fix  the  state  of  souls.  For  this  they  have  no 
authority  whatever  in  the  gospel  ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  h-imon  traditions  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
will  of  Go-i.  The  statement  of  Christ,  also,  evidently 
fcupGes  an  affirmation,  that  God  willeth  that  all  should 
be  saved  1  1  Tim.  u.  4V  He  would  secure  for  Him 
self  the  rull  number  of  Eis  flock  ;  and  hence  colleth 
signers,  and  more  particularly  the  lost.  On  this  very 
groan-  L,  then.  His  great  care  is  on  behalf  of  that 
which  is  IOK  ;  His  is  saving  grace.  To  such  an  ex 
tent  is  His  administration  directed  by  grace,  that,  in 
view  of  it,  one  lost  sheep  may  exceed  in  importance 
ninety-nine  who  ore  not  lost  these  ninety-nine  sheep 
either  feed  themselves  (according  to  the  passage  hi 
the  textX  or  else  deem  themselves  independent  of 
special  help  (according  to  the  passage  in  Luke).  At 
ah  events,  the  cose  is  quite  different  with  the  lost 
sheep,  whether  the  idea  of  "  lost  "  be  token  in  th* 
objective,  as  in  the  text,  or  in  the  subjective  sense, 
as  in  Luke.  To  aD  such  the  blessed  decree  of  graeo 
and  for  sack  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  ar 


waiting. 


1.  It  scarcely  requires  any 
Oil  statement  of  the  Lord 

'       -  .  _      - 
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sin.  When  Jesus  called  Peter  blessed,  He  referred 
to  his  faith  as  Peter,  not  to  his  individuality  as  Si 
mon.  Similarly,  when  setting  the  child  in  the  midst, 
it  is  its  childlikeness,  and  not  the  mere  fact  of  its 
youth,  far  less  that  of  its  innocence,  which  is  intend 
ed  as  an  emblem  and  model.  Children  are  here  a 
.symbol  of  humility,  just  as  natural  birth  is  a  symbol 
of  regeneration.  Hence  we  also  infer  that  the  Lord 
here  alluded  to  the  natural  humility  of  the  child,  to 
its  dependence,  need  of  aifection,  and  consequent 
want  of  pretension,  as  well  as  to  its  enjoyment  of  the 
passing  moment. 

2.  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
— Who  has  the  primacy  ?     It  might  almost  seem  as 
if  the  disciples  were  relapsing  into  their  old  Jewish 
views  of  a  carnal  kingdom,    with    political  offices, 
ranks,  and  dignities  attaching  to  it.     But  this  was 
not   the  case.     They  knew  that  their  tKK\t)rria  was 
destined  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  ancient  theocracy, 
and  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.     Still,  they  had 
as  yet  no  adequate  conception  of  a  spiritual  order  of 
things,  and  accordingly  transferred  to  the   Church 
their   political  and  hierarchical   associations.     If  a 
Church  was  to  be  founded,  a  hierarchy  must,  in  their 
opinion,  be  instituted  along  with  it.     This  idea  seems 
to  have  been  further  continued  in  their  minds  after 
the  transaction  about  the  tribute-money,  in  which 
they  seem  to  have  noted  rather  the  distinction  con 
ferred  on  Peter,  than  the  humiliation  which  he  had 
experienced. 

3.  As  the  inquiry  of  the  disciples  bore  so  dis 
tinctly  upon   the  establishment  of  a  hierarchy,  the 
symbolical  action  of  the  Master,  in  placing  a  child  in 
the  midst  of  them,  formed  the  most  complete  refuta 
tion  of  their  theory.     Still,  this  transaction  does  not 
in  the  least  Invalidate  the  institution  of  the  apostoli 
cal  and  ecclesiastical  office  (ch.  xvi.).    Hence  the  pas 
sage  must  be  regarded  as  only  more  clearly  defining 
the  ecclesiastical  office,  as  a  ministry  of  love  (a  min 
isterial  office  for  the  sacerdotiuni  of  the  whole  con 
gregation,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel), 
— a  ministry  of  humility,  in  opposition  to  hierarchical 
claims  ;  of  condescension  to  little  ones,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  ascending  grades  ;  and  of  pastoral  watch 
fulness,  in  opposition  to  hierarchical  pride  and  dom 
ination,  which  is  here  characterized  and  condemned 
both  as  the  grand  offence  of  New  Testament  times, 
and  as  the  greatest  temptation  and  corruption  of  the 
Christian  world.     From  this  explanation  of  the  Lord, 
we  are  enabled  to  gather  the  great  outlines  of  New 
Testament  Church  order:    1.  Its  leading  principles 
(in  our  section) ;  again,  2.  the  rules  of  Christian  dis 
cipline  ;  8.   those  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  ab 
solution.    The  leading  principles  are  as  follows  : 

a.  FIRST  PRINCIPLE  :  Except  ye  be  converted. — 
Conversion  is  the  primary  condition,  not  only  of  be 
ing  leaders  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  even  of 
being  members  of  it.  This  conversion  must  be  more 
particularly  c'aaracterized  by  a  childlike  want  of  pre 
tension, — i.  e.,  by  spiritual  humility,  which  may  be 
described  as  repentance  in  a  permanent  form.  Hence 
the  imperious  hierarch  excludes  himself,  both  by  his 
spirit  and  by  his  conduct,  not  only  from  office,  but 
even  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  itself.  He  ceases 
not  merely  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ,  but  even  a 
Christian.  All  such  desires  after  primacy  must  be 
removed  by  conversion  and  regeneration.  Luther  : 
"  Who  has  ever  seen  an  animal  living  after  its  head 
was  dead  V  " 

6.  SKCOXD  PRINCIPLE  :  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
humble  himself. — Rank  or  dignity  in  the  kingdom  of 


heaven  is  to  be  proportionate  to  humility  and  to  th« 
ministry  of  love.  In  other  words,  real  condescension 
(not  merely  by  such  phrases  as  the  papal  servus  ser* 
voruni)  is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  real  exaltation. 
The  general  basis  underlying  all  is,  that  all  are  equal 
and  one  in  Christ.  The  desires  after  primacy  are  to 
give  place  to  an  opposite  desire  after  fraternal  ser 
vice  of  love. 

c.  THIRD  PRINCIPLE  :  Whoso  shall  receive  ant 
such  little  child. — Christ  would  have  us  recognize  and 
receive  Himself  in  these  little  ones,  or  in  beginners 
in  the  faith.  Our  evangelical  ministry  is  to  In  char 
acterized  by  respect  and  veneration  for  the  life-  that 
is  of  God,  or  for  Christ  in  His  little  ones.  Thus  the 
pastoral  office  is  to  combine  the  qualities  of  freedom 
on  the  one,  and  of  love  on  the  other,  hand ;  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  made  the  means  of  training  the 
young  and  the  weak  in  faith  to  the  manhood  and 
full  stature  in  Christ. 

Thus  there  are  three  degrees  of  evangelical  pri 
macy — humble  faith,  condescension  to  the  little  ones, 
and  the  training  and  elevating  them — in  opposition 
to  the  three  stages  of  hierarchical  primacy.  The  lat 
ter  are — 1.  Progressive  symbolical  conversion  to  hie- 
rarchism ;  2.  hierarchical  gradations ;  3.  contempt 
of  the  congregation  of  the  little  ones.  Accordingly, 
the  triple  crown  of  the  true  minister  of  Christ  con 
sists  ia  'conversion  and  humility,  fraternal  service  of 
love,  and  veneration  for  the  priestly  character  of  the 
congregation  (Christ  hi  the  little  ones). 

4.  But  u'/ioso  shall  offend.'- — We  have  now  a  delin 
eation  of  the  opposite  conduct. 

a.  From  the  context  we  gather  that  the  passage 
applies  exclusively  to  offences  arising  from  hierarch 
ical  pride,  self-exaltation  and  contempt  of  these  little 
ones.    The  Lord  first  refers  to  the  sin,  and  then  to  tb« 
punishment. 

b.  Jesus  announces  that  great  danger  and  cor 
ruption  would  accrue  to  the  world  from  these  offr-u- 
ces.    Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  ! 

c.  The  Lord  shows  how  His  servants  may  come 
to  give  offence  to  others,  having  been  first  tempted 
and  seduced    themselves    (being    offended  by  their 
hand,  thtir  foot,  or  their  eye).     From  the  context  we 
gather  that  in  this  connection  the  term  hand  refera 
to  ecclesiastical  despotism  (Matt,  xxiii.  13,  14),  foot 
to  activity  in  proselytizing  (Matt,  xxiii.  15),  and  eye 
to  pride  of  knowledge  which  would  seek  to  exalt  pa 
tristic,  gnostic,  theosophic,  or  mystical  lore  and  fel 
lowship  above  the  Church,  Rom.  xii.  3.    The  Apostle 
John,  who  was  the  occasion  of  this  saying,  himself 
afforded  a  signal  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
right  hand  was  to  be  cut  off  (nee  the  author's  Lcben 
Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  1021).     Stier  (iii.  26)  seems  to  overlook 
the  necessity  of  John's  special  training  for  the  high 
place  which  he  was  to  occupy  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

(/.  The  source  of  these  offences  :  contempt  of  the 
little  ones.  This  is  to  give  place  to  a  proper  acknowl 
edgment  of  their  character,  of  their  mysterious  prox 
imity  to  God,  of  their  calling  and  object  in  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  and  of  their  glorious  and  blessed 
representatives  and  guardians,  viz.,  the  angels  ind 
Christ  Himself. 

5.  Both  the  above  antitheses  arc  now  explained 
and  illustrated  by  the  fundamental  idea  and  chanu 
teristic  feature  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  ia 
compassion.     For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  sai't 
that  uhich  was  lost.     Christ  primarily  came  to  seek 
that  which  was  l<»t,  and   not  merely  the  little  ones. 
In  this  economy  of  sovereign  pity,  where  the  Savioui 
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descends  to  the  lowest  depth  of  misery,  there  to  dis 
play  in  nil  its  fulness  Hi-  character  as  Redeemer,  it 
m  impossible  that  His  subordinate  servants  should 
enter  upon  an  opposite  course.  The  watchfulness  of 
the  faithful  .^hephcrd  in  the  mountains  serves  as  an 
emblem  of  the  faithfulness  of  our  he  ivenly  Shepherd. 
Hut  the  root  and  spring  of  their  life  must  ultimately 
lie  trace,!  to  the  gracious  purpose  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  who  willeth  not  that  one  of  these  little  ones 
perish. 

0.  The  fact,  that  in  Matt,  xviii.  the  disciples  are 
introduced  as  asking  the  Lord  who  was  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  incontcstubly  proves  that 
He  could  not  have  meant  His  statement  in  Matt.  xvi. 
to  imply  that  Peter  was  to  enjoy  any  primucy  in  the 
Church. 

7.  We  may  here  remark,  that  for  educational  pur 
poses  it  is  well,  wisely  to  set  before  children  the  two 
great  dangers — of  excessive  childishness,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  of  an  unchildlike  spirit. 


'IGMILETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  Lord  Himself  must  settle  the  question  about 
primacy. — Primacy  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs 
to  obscure  children. — The  solemn  declaration  of  the 
Lord  against  any  human  primacy  in  His  Church. — 
Let  us  take  the  little  ones,  and  not  the  great  of  this 
world,  as  our  model  for  the  offices  and  dignities  in 
the  Church. — The  little  child  a  warning  lesson  set  be 
fore  the  Apostles. — How  the  Lord  has  made  children 
a  perpetual  and  living  condemnation  of  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  pretensions. — The  child  a  twofold  em 
blem  :  1.  A  model  to  those  who  deem  themselves 
great,  how  they  are  to  become  little,  and  thereby  really 
*  great ;  2.  a  symbol  of  those  who  are  little  in  a  spirit 
ual  sense,  and  who  arc  not  to  be  offended  by  spirit 
ual  domination. — Personal  regeneration  the  condition 
of  ecclesiastical  greatness. — It  is  altogether  vain  to 
contend  fora  position  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  there 
is  any  question  as  to  our  having  entered  into  it. — 
"  Except  ye  be  converted  ;  "  or,  aims  after  worldly 
greatness  in  the  Church,  are  in  reality  aims  after  go 
ing  beyond  its  pale. — A  perversion  of  the  office  of 
minister  into  ruler,  as  raising  the  question  of  the  gen 
uineness  of  our  first  conversion. — In  what  respect 
may  children  serve  as  models  to  the  ministers  of 
Christ  ?-To  Christians  generally  ?— Self-abasement 
the  only  road  to  exaltation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— How  the  little  ones  grow,  just  because  they  are 
little. — How  the  want  of  pretension  in  children  se 
cures  their  enjoyment  of  life  and  their  pre-eminence. 
— The  threefold  sermon  of  the  Lord  on  the  subject 
of  the  little  ones  :  1.  Become  as  little  children,  in  or 
der  to  become  Christians ;  2.  Receive  these  little 
children  for  Christ's  sake ;  3.  Offend  not  these  little 
children,  who  enjoy  the  guardianship  of  the  angels 
and  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven. — Whoso  shall 
receive  one  such  little  child. — Only  he  who  can  feed 
the  lambs  can  feed  the  sheep;  see  John  xx.  15. — 
Honorable  distinction  of  the  office  of  teacher. — Sa- 
credness  of  the  catechetical  office. — Solemn  judgment 
resting  on  those  who  give  offence  to  the  little  ones. — 
To  what  oifencos  did  the  Lord  specially  refer  in  the 
text  ''. — Offences  are  unavoidable,  yet  their  authors 
are  charge. ible  with  them. — If  we  are  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  the  members  of  Christ,  let  us  beware  of 
taking  offence  in  our  own  members. — How  a  Chris- 
\.zi\  :ua\  become  an  offence  in  the  Church:  1.  By 


the  domination  of  his  hand  ;  2.  by  the  spui-io.i-  pros 
elyti/ing  zeal  of  his  foot;  -'{.  by  the  fi>naiie;d  and 
diMortcd  perceptions  of  his  ey.-. — How  a  ('hri.-tian 
is  to  make  sure  of  his  fellowship  with  the  <  'li'n-eh, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  most  painful  sacrifices,  Horn. 
xii.  3;  in  the  same  manner  also  to  secure  his  own 
salvation. — The  abuse  of  God's  gifts  for  selfish  pur 
poses  will  ensure  our  ruin. — Christ  condescending  to 
seek  that  which  was  lost  a  model  to  His  servants. — 
How  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  of  those  who  would 
assume  the  mastery  in  the  Church,  are  opposed:  1. 
Christ  descended,  and  then  ascended  ;  2.  they  ascend, 
and  then  descend,  as  if  a  millstone  were  hanged 
round  their  necks,  and  they  drawn  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea. — The  ministry  of  the  gospel  not  priestly 
domination,  but  pastoral  service. — The  faithfulness 
of  earthly  shepherds  a  symbol  of  that  of  the  Great 
Shepherd. — Why  the  Shepherd  cherishes  so  much 
the  lost  sheep  :  1.  Because  it  is  a  lost  life,  and  not  a 
dead  possession ;  2.  because  He  is  a  faithful  Shep 
herd,  full  of  compassion,  not  one  who  reckons  close 
ly. — One  lost  sheep  may  be  of  greater  importance  to 
the  Good  Shepherd  than  ninety  and  nine  who  have 
not  gone  astray ;  or,  the  infinite  glory  of  the  king 
dom  of  grace. — "  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father," 
etc.  Lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  by  the  Church  : 
1.  In  respect  of  doctrine;  2.  in  respect  of  rule;  3. 
in  respect  of  the  mission  of  the  Church. —  The  three 
fold  will :  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  The  will,  1. 
in  heaven  above;  2.  on  Golgotha;  3.  in  the  heart 
of  the  Church. 

Starke  : — Hcdingcr  :  What  a  shame  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  should  be  engrossed  with  pride 
and  ambition,  when  their  Head  has  become  their  ser 
vant,  and  for  their  sake  humbled  Himself  even  unto 
death  ! — Zeisius  :  It  is  the  wicked  wi>y  of  man  that 
each  one  seeks  to  become  high,  not  lowly — to  rule, 
not  to  serve. — It  is  not  said,  Become  little  children, 
but,  Become  as  little  children. — Langii  opus  bibl. : 
The  innocence  of  children  appears  especially  in  their 
simplicity,  humility,  love,  kindliness,  and  obedience, 
viewing  these  qualities  alone,  and  irrespective  of  their 
faults. — Zeisii'x:  He  who  is  lowest  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  in  those  of  the  world,  is  greatest  before  God. — 
Think  not  how  you  may  become  great,  but  rather 
how  ye  may  be  made  small. — What  a  blessed  work, 
and  what  glorious  reward,  to  become  the  patron  and 
friend  of  chilJivn,  of  orphans,  and  of  the  weak  ! — 
Ciinslein  :  To  build  orphanages  is  a  great  work. — 
What  precious  treasure  have  parents  in  tluir  chil 
dren,  since  for  their  sakes  the  holy  angels  and  Christ 
Himself  lodge  with  them!  Bibl.  Wurt. —  Quesnel  : 
If  to  offend  one  soul  is  to  incur  the  wrath  of  God, 
how  awful  must  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  offend 
a  whole  town  or  country ! — Offences  are  the  source 
of  fearful  evil  to  the  world ;  but  they  are  made  to 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 

Lisco  : — The  main  point  consists  in  that  sense 
of  weakness  and  dependence  which  is  characteristic 
of  children. 

Gtrlach  : — On  account  of  their  weakness,  chil 
dren  require  the  special  protection  of  angels;  bui 
they  are  so  precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  He 
selects  for  that  purpose  His  most  exalted  messen 
gers. 

Ifeubner : — The  human  heart  is  naturally  inclined 
to  self-exaltation,  and  both  ambition  and  pride  find 
their  way  even  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. — How 
Christ  answered  the  inquiry,  what  constituted  tru« 
and  what  spurious  greatness. — Each  one  of  us  re 
quires  a  thorough  conversion  of  the  heart. — A  child 
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like  spirit,  the  basis  of  true  religion. — A  childlike 
spirit :  humility,  guilelessness,  forgetfulness  of  self, 
teachableness,  faith. —  Goltz  (from  Spangenberg  and 
Luther) :  The  child  the  living  symbol  of  the  destiny 
of  man. — The  more  willing  thou  art  to  become  a 
child,  the  more  fully  wilt  thou  experience  that  God 
is  thy  Father. — The  time  will  come  when  God  will  ac 
knowledge  quiet,  humble,  and  retiring  souls. — Those 
who  seduce  simple  and  unsuspecting  minds  incur  the 
heaviest  guilt. — The  world  the  scene  of  offences. — 
Every  other  evil  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
number  of  seductions  in  the  world. — Children  and 
childlike  persons  the  special  favorites  of  Heaven. — 
To  train  children  is  to  give  joy  to  the  angels. — Bren- 


tius,  Prcefatio  catechismi  :  In  medio  puerorum  ver- 
sari  est  ease  in  medio  anc/dorum.  —  On  the  whole 
section : — The  conversion  to  childlikeness  of  spiri' 
which  the  Lord  here  requires:  1.  Its  character;  2. 
its  importance. — How  Christ,  the  Friend  of  children, 
recommends  children  to  our  care. — Christ  is  that 
faithful  Shepherd  who  has  left  His  thousands  on  the 
heavenly  mountains  (the  angelic  hosts,  as  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  has  it,  Cat.  xv.)  to  come  down  and  seek 
the  lost  sheep  of  humanity. — Rieger  (Five  XITIHOHX, 
Leipzig,  17St>):  The  gracious  care  of  our  Father  in 
heaven  and  of  Christ  even  for  a  single  soul. 

Bachmann : — The  high  value  attaching  to  chil 
dren  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 


B.   The  Discipline  of  the  Church.     CH.  XVIII.  15-20. 

15  Moreover  [But]  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  [sin,  djuaprTyo-^]  J  against  thee,8  go  and 
tell  him  his  iault  between  thee  and  him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 

16  thy  brother.     But  if  he  will  not  hear  tJiee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in 

17  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established  [oraftj].     And  if 
he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  : 3  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church   [also,  KCU],  let  him   be   unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man   [heathen]   and  a  publican. 

18  Verily  1  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven; 

19  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.     Again   [verilv]4! 
say  unto  you,  That  if  [only]  two  of  you  shall  agree B  on  earth  as  touching  anything 
that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  [who]  is  in  heaven. 

20  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 


1  Ver.  15.-[Compare  vcr.  21,  where  the  K.  V.  renders  auapravtiv :  shi.— P.  S.] 

2  Ver  15.— Lnchinann  and  Tisel.endorf  [not  in   his  larjre  critical   edition  of  IS.'.!)],  n»''er  Cod.  15..  al.,  omit   fls  at 
(ugahiKt  tfief).     The  omission  made  the  sense  clearer;  but  for  this  very  reason  the  words  hiiould  be  retail  ed 

3  Ver.  IT.— [Here   fKK\-nma  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  partimtlitr  or  l«v«l  consn-ejration.  as  often  in  the  Epistlis, 
while  in  xvi.  IS  it  means  the  church  unitertuil,  since  no  individual  congregation  (or  denomination)  lias  the  promise  of  in 
destructible  life.     Comp.  on    e  K  K  \t]  a  t'a,  and  its  proper  translation,  the  Crii.  Note  No.  4  on  p.  298.— P.  8.] 

«  Ver.  19.— The  reading  ira\iv  a^nc  [instead  of  TT  a  A  i  v  without  aur,v]  is  very  stionjrly  attested  [and  adopted 
by  Tischendorf  and  Alford.  Lachmann  reads  a/uTjy  without  7raA(j>,  and  gives  C'od.  B.  as  his  authority.  But  this  is  an 
error-  the  Vatican  Codex,  both  in  the  edition  of  Anzclo  Mai  and  that  of  Phil.  Buttmaiin  jun.,  reads  ir  o  A  i  v  d/tijj/. 
-P.  S.] 

6  Ver.  19.— The  future  a  v  /j.(t>  to  vt]  ff  o  v  a  i  v  is  best  attested.  [Adopted  by  Tischendorf  and  Alford.  Sustained  by 
Cod.  Sinait.  which  reads:  tav  Svo  ffvu.<pvrl}aov<nv  f£  uutai:  Lachmann  reads  with  Cod.  Vatieanus  and  tesrt.  rec.  the 
subjunctive  nvmWvfa  w  niv,  which  looks  like  a  grammatical  emendation.  Meyer  (1858)  r.nd  Tischendorf  (1859)  qurte 
Cod.  B.  in  favor  "f  the  future,  but  both  the  editions  of  this  Codex  by  Angclo  Mai  (Home.  1S57,  and  sec.  ed..  185H)  and  that 
of  Phil.  Buttmann  (Berlin,  l'(rf>2)  read  the  subjunctive,  ns  stated  previously  by  Birch  and  Lachmann.  The  01  or  ov  seems 
tone  very  indistinctly  written  in  the  original  MS.,  so  as  to  account  for  the  difference  among  the  collators  and  editors. 
Comp.  the  note  in  Buttmann's  edition  of  Cod.  Vat.,  p.  501,  sub  Matt,  xviii.  19.  — P.  S.] 

Yer.  15.  Against  thee. — Not  merely  referring 
to  personal  offences,  but  rather  to  sins,  which,  being 
done  in  presence  of  others,  cannot  but  excite  atten- 
tion  and  give  offence.  Viewed  in  the  context,  il 
might  be  paraphrased :  Sin  not  against  thy  brother 
by  giving  him  offence.  Again,  on  the  other  hand, 
overcome  by  the  discipline  of  love  the  offence  which 
lie  has  given  thee. 

Between  thee  and  him  alone. — First  measure. 
Brotherlv  admonition,  or  ptivate  entreaty.  Meyer: 
"  The  administration  of  reproof  is  here  represented 
as  intervening  between  the  two  parties."  But  this 
critic  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  text  refcis  to 
party  disputes.  Of  course,  the  expression  implies 
that  the  guilt  rests  with  our  brother. 

Thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. — Euthym 
Zigab. :  In  respect  of  brotherly  fellowship.  Meyer. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Logical  Connection. — Meyer  denies  the  existence 
of  such  a  connection  with  the  preceding  context,  and 
objects  to  the  construction  of  Beza:  "Ubi  de  Us  dis- 
seruil,  qui.  surd  aliis  ojfendiculo,  nunc  quid  sit  us  fa- 
•jtsndutn,  declarat,  quibiis  objectum  est  ojfendiculum." 
Thi-  connection  lies  in  the  condemnation  of  hierarchi 
cal  practices.  Hence  the  view  of  Beza  is  substan 
tially  correct.  Give  no  offence  to  your  neighbor,  but 
rathe."  overcome  by  love  the  offence  which  he  gives 
to  you.  Or,  in  the  special  form  in  which  it  is  ex 
pressed  in  the  text,  Put  no  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  your  neighbor  by  hierarchical  offence.-,  but 
ratlirv  assist  *he  Church  in  removing  such  of 
fences 
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aiorc  correctly:  For  the  kingdom  of  tin-  Me-i;i!i. 
Botli  ideas,  however,  seem  combined  in  the  text. 
The  person  who  hus  been  gained  for  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah  becomes  the  brother  of  him  who  has 
thus  gained  liim.  He  has  been  gained  by  wisdom 
and  cautious  dealing,  when  serious  loss  seemed  im 
pending.  Such  private  expostulation  implies  self- 
denial  and  courage,  while  it  gives  our  brother  the 
Impression  that  we  feel  for  him,  that  we  love  li 
and  would  willingly  spare  him.  Such  an  assault  of 
love  upon  his  heart  may  gain  him.  The  opposite 
course,  of  hastily  divulging  his  fault,  is  an  evidence 
of  pride,  harshness,  cowardice,  want  of  love  and  of 
prudence.  In  all  probability,  it  will  only  tend  to  em 
bitter,  and  thus  further  to  alienate  our  brother.  Be 
sides,  in  our  personal  dealings  as  individuals,  we  an 
not  entitled  to  go  beyond  this  private  expostulation, 
unless  we  know  that  we  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  Church  (Acts  v. ;  1  Cor.  v.). 

Ver.  16.  One  or  two  more. — This  is  the  sec 
ond  measure  to  be  adopted.  One  or  two  witnesses 
are  now  to  be  called  in.  The  law  of  Moses  enjoined 
the  judicial  examination  of  witnesses  (Deut.  xix.  15). 
In  this  instance,  the  final  judgment  of  God  is  sup 
posed  to  be  already  commencing,  and  witnesses  are 
called  in,  because  the  guilty  brother  is  to  become 
his  own  judge. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  whether  the  word 
a  T  a  6 11  here  means,  "  be  established."  or  else,  "  stand 
stilt,  rest,  depend."  The  latter  meaning  seems  to  be 
preferable,  as  the  guilt  of  the  offending  brother  is 
apparently  admitted.  The  fault  of  our  brother  is 
not  to  be  prematurely  published.  Hence,  while  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  verse  we  re.id,  "  Take  with 
thee  one  or  two,"  the  last  clause  speaks  of  two  or 
three  witnesses.  If  our  brother  confesses  his  fault, 
he  becomes  himself  the  third  witness,  and  there  are 
no  longer  merely  two,  but  three  who  know  of  the 
fault. 

Ver.  17.  To  the  church  (congregation). — 
Third  measure.  From  ch.  xvi.  1 8,  the  term  e K  K  \  ij- 
ff  i  a.  must  always  be  understood  as  referring  to  the 
Chr'uditin  Church,  or  to  the  meeting  of  believers, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small.  Calvin,  Beza,  and 
others  mistake  equally  the  meaning  and  the  connec 
tion  of  the  passage  in  applying  it  to  the  Jewish  syna 
gogue.  In  opposition  to  this,  de  Wette  remarks,  1. 
That  the  term  fKK\r)ffia  is  never  applied  to  the  syna 
gogue  ;  2.  that  Jesus  could  not  have  meant  to  direct 
His  disciples  to  apply  to  a  community  which  was 
estranged  from  them  in  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  re 
storing  brotherly  relations  among  themselves;  3. 
that  vers.  18-20  evidently  refer  to  Christian  fellow 
ship,  and  to  its  power  and  quickening  by  His  pres 
ence.  But  when  de  Wette  suggests  that  both  this 
passage  and  ch.  xvi.  18  were  a  historical  prolepsis, 
he  must  have  wholly  missed  the  connection  of  the 
gospel  history  in  the  mind  of  Matthew.  Similarly, 
Roman  Catholic  interpreters  are  entirely  in  error  in 
explaining  the  passage:  Tell  it  to  the  bivupt.  Even 
de  Wette  and  Vitringa  go  beyond  the  text,  in  sup 
posing  that  it  applies  to  the  function  of  the  rulers  of 
tile  Church  as  arbitrators  or  judges  on  moral  ques 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  the  fHK\ijfria  is  in  this  pas 
sage  put  in  antithesis  to  the  question  touching  the 
uci^'jiv  (V  TJ  /3-unAna  ran-  iiiipiiHav.  HeilCC  this  I 
would  have  been  the  most  unsuitable  place  for  any-  ! 
.lung  like  the  sanction  of  a  hierarchy.  It  is  indeed  j 
true  that  the  Church  is,  in  the  iirst  place,  approach 
ed  an  1  addresse  1  through  its  ofh'cials.  But  then  we 
must  also  boar  in  mind,  that  there  is  an  entire  ac- 


cordance  between  the  views  and  dealings  of  these 
ollicials  and  those  of  the  Church,  and  not  anything 
like  hierarchical  assumption  on  their  part  (conip.  1 
Cor.  v.  4).  [AJ.KOKD:  "That  eKK\->iita  cannot  meni: 
the  Church  as  represcntnl  l>i/  In  r  rnl<-rx,  appears  bj 
(from)  vers.  19,  20,— where  any  collection  of  bdkv 
ers  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  deciding  in  such 
cases.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  spirit  ol 
our  Lord's  command  than  proceedings  in  what  were 
oddly  enough  called  '  ecclesiastical  courts.'  " — P.  S.j 
Let  him  be  unto  thee. — The  Jews  regarded 
heathens  and  publicans  as  excommunicated  persons. 
As  such  we  are  to  consider  a  Christian  who  perse 
veres  in  his  offence :  he  is  no  longer  to  be  acknow 
ledged  as  belonging  to  the  fellowship  of  saints.  The 
accord  of  the  Church  in  this  step  is  implied.  Still 
the  verse  reads,  Let  him  be  to  thee — not,  to  the 
church ;  the  personal  impulse  being  in  this  case  a 
prophetic  manifestation  of  the  gift  of  discerning  the 
spirits.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  we  cannot  imagine 
how  Meyer  could  infer  that  it  did  not  apply  to  ex 
communication — all  the  more  so,  that  he  himself  re 
fers  it  to  the  cessation  of  all  fellowship  with  such  a 
person.  However,  we  question  the  correctness  of 
the  latter  statement.  In  our  opinion,  the  text  only 
implies  the  cessation  of  ecclemattical  fellowship,  not 
of  civil  or  social  intercourse.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
was  the  mistake  of  the  Jews  to  convert  what  was  in 
tended  as  an  ecclesiastical  censure  into  a  civil  pun 
ishment.  Perhaps  this  might  be  excusably  under 
the  ancient  theocracy,  when  State  and  Church  were 
not  yet  distinct.  Nay,  when  the  theocracy  was  first 
founded,  it  was  even  necessary  under  certain  condi- 
tions,  and  for  a  season  (see  the  laws  against  the  Ca- 
na.:nites).  But  under  the  New  Testament  dispensa 
tion  this  confusion  of  civil  and  sacred  matters  has 
entirely  ceased.  Christ  did  not  regard  the  publicans 
and  heathens,  viewed  as  such,  as  belonging  to  His 
communion  ;  but  He  considered  them  the  objects  of 
His  mission.  Accordingly,  we  must  take  the  idea  of 
excommunication  in  this  light.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has,  on  the  question  of  discipline,  again 
lapsed  into  Judaism.  Regarding  those  who  are  ex 
communicated  as  heretics,  if  not  as  heathens  and 
publicans,  it  hands  them  over  to  the  civil  tribunals. 

Ver.  18.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  bind  on  earth. — It  is  very  remarkable 
that  Christ  should  have  employed  a  solemn  adjura 
tion,  when  according  the  power  of  the  keys  to  all 
ilis  disciples,  and  with  them  to  the  Church  generally, 
or  rather  to  the  Church  along  with  the  disciples. 
For,  evidently,  while  ver.  17  lays  down  the  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Church,  ver.  18  shows  that  the 
Church  is  warranted  in  this  conduct.  This  right  is 
again  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  amen  in  ver.  19. 
The  similarity  of  expression  with  ch.  xvi.  19  shows 
,hat  this  passage  also  refers  to  the  office  of  the  keys ; 
md  hence  that  both  vers.  17  and  18  referred  to  its 
exercise.  The  privilege  therefore  of  Peter  only  con 
sisted  in  this,  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  confes 
sion  and  to  bear  witness  (see  Acts  v.,  viii.,  xi.),  in 
accordance  with  the  Church  generally,  to  which  he 
also  was  subject.  But  whenever  he  occupied  a  sep- 
rate  position,  he  also  subjected  himself  to  the  dis- 
ipline  and  reproof  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  11). 

Ver.  19.  Again,  verily  I  say  unto  you. — The 
reading  ira\iv  auTji/  is  very  fully  attested.  This  aine\ 
was  afterward  omitted  from  the  text,  probably  irons 
an  apprehension  that  it  might  be  quoted  in  support 
of  separatism. — That  if  \_w\\\]  two  of  you  shall 
agree. — The  smallest  number  which  could  form  a 
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fellowship.  They  shall  agree  on  earth,  i.  e.,  in  form 
ing  a  social  and  visible  fellowship.  This,  however, 
does  not  imply  that  two  believers  will  always  suffice 
to  form  a  church.  The  emphasis  rests  on  the  word 
jvucpwia.  Such  a  full  agreement  of  two  persons 
could  only  be  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence 
it  represents  in  principle  the  catholicity  of  the  whole 
Church.  The  smallest  fragment  of  a  straight  line 
may  be  closely  and  homogeneously  joined  to  all  sim 
ilar  fragments.  Suflice  it,  that  the  Church  may  com- 
laence,  continue  and  be  reformed  with  two  individ 
uals.  The  prayer  of  these  two  humble  individuals 
on  earth  brings  dawn  the  gracious  answer  of  the  Fa 
ther  who  is  in  heaven,  thereby  attesting  and  confirm 
ing  the  character  of  the  Church. 

Ver.  20.  For  where  two  or  three  are  gath 
ered  together. — A  confirmation  and  explanation  of 
what  had  preceded.  The  two  individuals  must  not 
stand  aloof  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  but  seek  to  become 
three.  Similarly,  their  av^tpinvia.  must  consist  in 
being  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  If 
such  be  the  case,  Himself  is  in  the  midst  of  them  by 
His  Spirit.  It  is  this  presence  of  the  Shechinah,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  term,  which  forms  and  consti 
tutes  His  €««A-,j(7(a,  or  Kahal.  Hence  it  also  enjoys 
both  the  blessings  and  the  protection  of  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven.  Lightfoot :  "  Simile  dicunt  Rab- 
bird  de  duobus  aut  tribus  corusidentibus  in  judicio, 
quod  Sckechina  sit  in  medio  eoritm." 

The  statement  in  ver.  19  must  evidently  be  re 
garded  'as  primarily  a  continuation  of  the  second 
measure  prescribed  in  cases  of  offence,  when  two  or 
three  witnesses  were  to  be  called  in.  It  is  as  if  the 
Loid  hoped  that,  by  their  earnest  continuance  in 
prayer,  these  witnesses  would  prevent  the  necessity 
of  extreme  measures.  But  if  they  should  be  obliged 
to  assemble  in  His  name  in  order  to  lay  a  formal  ac 
cusation  before  the  Church,  the  Lord  promised  to  be 
iu  the  midst  of  them.  The  fact  that  the  phraseology 
of  the  text  so  closely  resembles  that  of  ver.  1(5, 
seems  to  imply,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  antithesis. 
Probably  the  meaning  is :  The  two  or  three  who 
form  a  true  Chuieh  shall  not  be  entirely  de^jndent 
upon  the  large  majority  of  a  larger  tKK\rijia,  nor 
upon  the  possible  abuse  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 
Their  outward  minority  is  compensated  by  the  bless 
ing  of  the  Father,  and  by  the  presence  of  Christ,  or 
by  an  inward  and  real  excess  of  power.  Thus  the 
Lord  points  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  essential 
characteristics  and  the  power  of  the  Church  lie  not 
in  the  existence  of  an  outward  majority,  or  in  the 
presence  of  great  masses  of  people.  Christ  inter 
venes  between  the  first  ai.d  the  third  measure  of  dis 
cipline. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  Lord  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  ecclesiastical  discipline 
should  above  all  things  rest  on  the  basis  of  brotherly 
faithfulness  in  the  private  intercourse  of  Christians. 
Tliis  is  the  first  condition  for  the  proper  exercise  of 
Church  discipline. 

2.  According  to  apostolic  direction,  excommuni 
cation  was  only  to  take  place  if  the  person  who  gave 
orience  obstinately  resisted   the  Church  itself.     In 
that  case,  both  truth  and  honor  required  that  such 
bold  and  open  opposition,  either  to  the  principles, 
doctrines,  or  practice  of  the  Church,  should  not  be 
tolerated  ia  the  midst  of  it.     More  than  this ;  esteem, 


love,  and  faithfulness  toward  the  offending  brothel 
himself  demanded  such  a  step.  Still,  such  an  one 
was  only  to  be  ranked  with  that  class  from  which  he 
had  at  first  been  taken,  and  from  which  the  Churcb 
is  ever  willing  to  receive  proselytes,  and  hence  also 
to  welcome  penitents.  All  this  implies  that  the  ex 
communicated  person  was  not  to  be  subjected  to 
civil  pains  and  penalties  by  the  Church. — "Let  l.im 
be  unto  thee  an  a  heathen  and  a  publican.'1''  These 
words  convey  a  very  different  meaning  to  Christiana 
from  what  they  did  to  the  Jews.  The  latter  despised 
and  condemned  heathens  and  publicans;  Chrit-t  re 
ceived  them.  In  ether  words,  where  the  dix<-!j,/itte 
of  the  Church  ceases,  its  missionary  work  com 
mences  anew.  Perhaps  we  might  rather  call  it  the 
catechetical  office — as  the  penitent  professes  a  desire 
to  have  the  bond  which  had  been  broken  restored, 
and  hence  does  not  require  to  be  again  admitted  by 
a  new  baptism,  but  only  to  be  restored  to  the  fellow 
ship  of  the  Church. 

y.  The  characteristic  of  true  catholicity  is  not 
outward  uniformity,  but  inward  unity  in  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Therefore,  when  even  two  are  completely 
united,  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  in  fellowship  with 
all  the  holy  spirits  both  in  heaven  and  on  earih,  and 
Christ  Himself  is  in  the  midst  of  them. 

4.  Not  "  three  or  two,'''1  but  ''  two  or  three.'1''     The 
pure  Church  may  for  a  time  be  very  s-mall,  but  it 
must  always  aim  after  universality.     Besides,  it  de 
serves  notice  that  this  saying  of  the  Lord  was  close 
ly  connected  with  His  teaching  about  primacy  in  the 
Church,  and  about  offences ,  hence  we  may  see  with 
what  tender  care  He  watched  over  the  interests  and 
how    He   defended   the   origin    of    the    evangelical 
Church. 

5.  On  the  'subject  of  Jewish  excommunication, 
comp.  Winer's  Seai-WSrterbuch^  nub  Ilann,  and  on 
Christian  excommunication,  Herzog's  Jteal-Jincyclop., 
sub  Bann.     The  lesser  excommunication  implied  only 
the  cessation  of  full  and  purtly  ecclesiastical  fellow 
ship.     The  person  excluded  became,  for  the  time,  a 
non-communicant.     A  deep  meaning  attached  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  by  which  such  an 
individual  was  in  certain  respects  ranked  among  the 
general  hearers  of  the  word  and  the  catechumens. 
In  truth,  his  connection  with  the  Church  had  not 
wholly  ceased ;  it  may  be  regarded  rather  as  sus 
pended  for  a  time,  than  as  completely  teiminated. 
Hence  the  greater  excommunication  may  be  said  to 
be  no  longer  applicable  to  any  individuals,  as  it  neces 
sarily  involved  civil  consequences.     At   first   sight, 
some  of  the  statements  of  Paul  seem  to  imply  such 
a  procedure ;  but  a  further  examination  of  the  pas 
sages  in  question  will  modify  our  ideas  on  that  point. 
Thus,  1  Cor.  v.  11  refers  probably  to  the  common 
meal  of  brotherly  fellowship ;  while  the  formulas  in 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  and  Gal.  i.  8,  9,  appear  to  us  to  be 
couched  in  hypothetical  language,  as  a  thing  that 
might  and  should  take  place  in  certain  circumsiances, 
not  as  one  that  had  actually  occurred.     Of  rtcent 
writers  on  the  subject,  we  mention  Meyer  of  Rostock, 
Otto  (Bonn,  185u),  M.  Gobel,  On  Ecd.  Discipline  m 
the  Reformed  Church  until  Calvin  (Kin hi.   Vitrtd- 
jahr's  Schrift,  ii.  Jahrg.,  Berlin,   1845).     Also  the 
Transactions  of  the  German  Church  Diet  for  1856. 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  disdplme.     1.  Th« 
gospel  cannot  be  preserved  without  salt ;  nor,  2.  lia 
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ternal  love  without  frankness:  nor,  3.  a  particular 
church  without  discipline;  nor,  4  the  Church  in  gen 
eral  without  tin1  spirit  of  discipline. — The  object  of 
rtll  Christian  and  eeelrsiastical  reproof  is  to  gain  our 
brother. — The  frankness  of  affectionate,  hi-uth.-rlv 
faithfulness,  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. — 
The  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  implying  the 
institution  and  the  establishment  of  a  Christian 
Church  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  churches  must  be 
trained  and  educated  to  this  duty. — The  training  of 
the  Church  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  discipline 
forms  the  commencement  of  that  discipline. — How 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  is  to  prove  affectionate 
care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  brother:  1.  Its 
object  is  to  exclude  sin  from  the  Church,  but  to  re 
tain  our  brother ;  2.  its  mode  of  exercise — frankness, 
decision,  wisdom,  prudence. — How  genuine  Church 
discipline  observes  the  principle  of  progressing  from 
private  to  open  dealings. — The  object  of  Christian 
reproof  being  to  awaken,  not  to  harden,  we  must 
display — 1.  Compassion,  to  the  extent  of  even  ap 
pearing  to  share  the  guilt ;  2.  compassion,  to  the  ex 
tent  of  even  appearing  to  cry  for  help ;  3.  compas 
sion,  to  the  extent  of  even  appearing  to  be  inexorable. 
— The  three  different  kinds  of  Church  discipline:  1. 
Our  brother  is  excommunicated,  but  sin  is  retained 
in  the  Church  ;  2.  sin  is  cast  out  along  with  our  bro 
ther  ;  3.  sin  is  eliminated,  and  our  brother  restored. 
— The  right  of  reproof:  The  individual  may  exercise 
it  privately,  if  he  has  strength  and  courage  for  it ;  a 
small  number  of  friends  may  administer  it  in  kindly 
intercourse;  the  Church  may  publicly  exercise  it, 
t.  e.,  not  in  opposition  to  the  ministry,  but  as  repre 
sented  by  it. — The  exercise  of  discipline  incumbent 
on  the  Church  and  its  representatives. — To  whom 
did  Christ  say,  "Tell  it  to  the  Church?"  1.  He 
said  it  to  Peter ;  2.  to  all  the  Apostles.— The  Church 
calLj  1  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of 
its  most  sacred  affairs. — The  power  of  the  keys  vest 
ed  in  the  apostolic  Church. — How  fellowship  of 
prayer  leads  to  fellowship  of  faith. — Agreement  of 
the  Spirit,  a  confirmation  of  the  power  of  the  keys. 
— Evidence  of  this. — How  the  keys  have  lost  their 
power  when  the  spirits  are  not  subject  to  Christ. — 
How  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  may  revive  in  the 
smallest  community. — The  great  Church  appears  in 
a  small  community :  1.  If  there  be  agreement  in  the 


spirit  of  prayer,  securing  the  answer  of  the  Father 
•1.  if  there  be  union  in  the  name  of  Je.-u.--,  and  In-net 
the  presence  of  Christ. — The  characteristic  features 
of  the  true  Church:  1.  An  inward  life  of  prayer;  U. 
an  outward  life  of  confession. — What  is  th. 

!  a  church  if,  1.  the  former  of  these  two  characteii.-tic;! 
is  wanting;  or,  2.  the  latter;  or,  3.  both  are  gone. — 
The  great  promises  of  Christ  shall  be  fulfilled,  even 
in  the  experience  of  the  weakest  church. — The  watch 
word  of  the  Church  and  the  watchword  of  sectarian 

|  ism.     The  former :  two  or  three  ;  the  latter :  three  or 

i  two. — How  this  promise  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled  in 
the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 

Starke: — Zdsius:  Secret  sins  should  be  scent Jy 
rebuked  and  expiated,  but  open  sins,  openly. — Cra 
mer  :  It  is  very  dangerous  to  be  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  saints. — Hedinger :  The  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man  availeth  much,  nay,  everything; 
James  v.  16. 

<?«-ZocA :— What  in  eh.  xvi.  19  had  (apparently) 
been  bestowed  upon  Peter  alone,  is  here  conferred 
on  the  whole  Christian  Church,  being  ultimately 
traceable  to  the  character  of  Christian  communion 

!  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  invisible  Church. 
— The  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  consists  of  a  num 
ber  of  circles,  drawn  around  the  same  centre,  and  al 
ways  widening.  Its  well-being  consists  in  this,  that 
all  have  the  proper  centre,  and  that  none  of  the  cir 
cles  interferes  with  the  other. 

Gossner : — The  principal  thing  is  the  agreement. 
— All  depends  not  on  large  numbers,  but  on  the  pre 
sence  of  Christ  as  the  third  or  fourth  in  a  spiritual 
communion. 

Heubner : — We  can  only  call  those  persons  our 

j  own  whom  we  have  gained  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. — The  decline  of,  and  the  difficulties  attend 
ing  upon,  the  exercise  of  scriptural  discipline,  con 
stitute  glaring  evidence  of  the  sad  decay  of  our  Statt 

j  Churches  (or  rather,  of  the  hierarchical  disinclination 

!  of  office  to  train  the  congregation  to  spiritual  self- 
government).* — Wherein  may  two  be  agreed  ?  Mani 
festly,  not  in  temporal  things  (or  rather,  in  matters 
of  pure  egotism). 

*  A  Prussian  regulation  of  March  27,  1748,  prohibits  the 
minister  from  excluding  any  of  their  chuivli  members  from 
the  holy  communion.  Now  cases  of  the  kind  must  be  re 
ported  to  the  royal  consistories. 


C.  Absolution  in  the  Church.     Cn.  XVIII.  21-05. 
(Vers.  23-35  the  Gospel  for  the  2"2d  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

21  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me, 

22  and  I  forgive  him?  till  [until,  ou?]  seven  times?     Jesus  saitli  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto 
thee,  Until  [ews]  seven  times:  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven. 

23  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a  certain  king  [a  human  king, 
IvOptairta  /3ao-<A«i],  which  would  take  account  of  [who  desired  to  make  a  reckoning 

24  with]  '  his  servants.     And  when  he  had  [only]  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought8  unto 

25  him,  which  [who]  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.     But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  [as  lid 
was  not  able]  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded   him   to  be  sold,  and  his  wife,  and  children, 

26  and  all  that  he  had,  and   payment  to  be  made.     The  servant  therefore  fell  down,  and 

27  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,3  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.     Then 
the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed   [released]   him,  and 

28  forgave  him  the  debt.     But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fellow  ser 
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vants,  which  [\vho]  owed  him  a  hundred  pence  [shillings?  lit.  :   denaries,  Sifvapift]  :  4  a 

thou  [Pay 


and 
he  biid  hands  on  him,  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying,  Pay  me8  that  thou  [Pay  if 

29  thou]6  owest.     And  his  fellow  servant  tell  dow~  at  his  feet,7  and  besought  him,  saving, 

30  Have  patience  with   me,  and  I  will   pay  thee  all.8     And   he  would  not  :  but  went  and 

31  cast  him  into  prison,  til]  he  should  pay  the  debt.     So  when  his  fellow  servants  saw  what 
was  done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  arid  told  unto  their  [own,  eain-wi']  lord  all 

32  that  was  done.     Then   his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto   him.  0   thou 
v  icked  servant,  I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  [hesoughtest]  me  : 

33  Shouldest  not  thou  slso  have  had  compassion  [pity]  on  thy  fellow  servant,  even  as  ] 

34  had  pity  on  thee  ?     And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till 

35  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him.'     So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do 
also  unto  you,  if  ye   from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  tres 
passes.10 

I  Ver.  23.—  ["Os  y8t  \rjtre  avvupai  \nynv  nerd,  K.T,\.  ;  Lunge:  icelcher  oltrechiien  volftf,  i.  e..  tn  make  a  reckon 
ing  or  xettlement.    Oomp.  2  Kings  xxi.  7,  where  the  E.  V.  correctly  renders  :   There  wax  no  reckoning  matte  with  them 
of  the  money,  etc.     The  Authorized  Version  in  our  place  conveys  ft  different  meaning  in  modern  English.  —  P.  S.I 

II  Ver.  24.—  n  p  o  (7  TJ  x  #  f   [for  the  more  usual  word  :   *po<rr)ve  x#rj]  in  Cuud.  B.,  D.,  Origen,  Lachmann.  Tbchendorf, 
[Alford]. 

3  Ver.  26.—  Ki'iptf  is  omitted  in  B.,  D..  etc.,  and  by  Lachmann,  Tisehendorf,  [Alford]. 

4  Ver.  28.  —  [The  English  penny  is  less  than  one  seventh  of  a  (Jemii-htx,  a  lioimin  silver  coin  equivalent  to  the  Attic 
drachma,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  pence  sterling  or  fifteen  American  cents  in  value.     See  the  DietionarifK.    The  inapt- 
nessof  the  usual  English  rendering  (in  all   the  old   Ensrlish  vei-sio  s)  appears  more  fully  in  ch.  xx.  2,  where  laborers  are 
hired  "for  n  penny  a  (toy:'  instead  of  nearly  eight  times  that  amount.     About  two  thirds  of  a  (Jenai-inx  a  day  was  the  pay 


e..  one  eighth  of 
i  double  in  value 
(>*<-h. »,  but  adds 


inta 


bul 


no) 


popularise):  Conant.  and''!'^^.'''?''.  of  Hie  Am^Vlinh'ainion.'betN-r:  ^ !">',' ,Y.s'.'' "it  is  surprising  that 
•pretation  "f  the  para'  le  of  the  Unmerciful  Servant  (p.  151 1  and  that  of  the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard  (p. 
«•  whatever  of  this  mistranslation  and  sp  »ks  repeatedly  of  an  hundred  pence  as  if  it  were  all  right.— 


Trench  in  his  Int 
17(1).  takes  no  no 
P.S.] 

6  Ver.  2*.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  etc.,  omit  fj.  o  t ,  me. 

6  Ver.  28.— The  reading   ft  TI   is  best  attested  and  much  stronger  than    on.      It  is  a  demand  for  payment  in  the 
form  of  a  rebuke  :  Thou  wretch,  he  who  owes,  must  pay  !     [!"'wald  and  Lunge  translate:  Belittle,  u-e.iin  flu  wnn  iwhitMig 
bint!    Puy.ifttuou  ou<e*t  anything.     Lachmann,  Tischendorf.  and  Alford  unanimously  adopt  the  reading:   'A  TT »/>(,* 
t"i  r  i   6  <p  e  t  A  E  i  ? ,  which  is  now  sustained  also  by  Cod.  Sinait,     Dr.  Conant  ignores  this  difference  of  reading. —  P.  S.] 

7  Ver.  29.— The  addition  of  the  received  text :   fh  roll  WSar  ainoi'  (,<t  his  feet)  is  omitted  in  Codd.  B.,  C.,  I).,  etc. 
fTUchendorf  and  Alford  retain  and  defend  the  words  against  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Meyer,  who  omit  them. -P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  29.— The  best  authorities  [also  Cod.  Sinait.]  omit  irdvra.  (all),  which  seems  to  be  inserted  to  conform   to 
ver.  26. 

9  V.-r.  34.-B.,  D.,  etc.,  omit  o  <>  T  $ .     [Lachmann  and  Alford  omit  it,  Tischendorf  retains  it.-P.  S.] 

10  Ver.  35.— B.,  D.,  L.,  etc.,  omit  the  words:   rot  ir  a.  pa  ir  r  up  O.T  a   aiirwv  (their  tre«p<t#«ex),  which  seem  to  be 
Inserted  from  ch.  vi.  14,  15;  Mark  xi.  25,  26.     [Cod.  Sinait.,  and  all  the  critical  editors,  Lachmunn,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Alford,  <.mit  the  words.— P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  2 1 .  Until  seven  times,  ei»s  eirrdKts. — 
The  directions  of  Christ  in  regard  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  presuppose  readiness  to  forgive.  If 
our  brother  listen  to  our  admonition,  and  be  recon 
ciled,  he  is  to  be  forgiven.  But  the  Lord  had  riot 
indicated  how  often  this  mercy  was  to  be  exercised. 
It  seemed  to  Peter  as  if  there  must  be  some  limit  in 
the  matter.  His  query  indicated  that  he  still  regard 
ed  forgiveness  as  something  outward  and  quantita 
tive,  rather  than  as  something  inward  and  spiritual. 
His  proposal,  "until  seven  times" — the  sacred  num 
ber — is  very  characteristic  of  his  state  of  mind.  It 
was,  however,  greatly  in  excess  of  the  rabbinical  or 
dinances,  which  prescribed  forgiveness  only  three 
times :  "  Homini  in  alterum  peccanti  Kernel  remittunf, 
te^undo  reinUtiint,  tertio  remittent,  quarto  non  remit- 
tunt."  Babyl.  joma. — [The  Jewish  rabbins  based 
the  duty  of  forgiving  three  times  and  no  more,  upon 
Amos  i.  3  ;  ii.  6 ;  Job  xxxiii.  29,  30.  Peter,  under 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  in 
creased  the  number  to  seven,  because  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament  this  number  is  closely  linked  with  the  idea 
of  the  covenant  aud  of  forgiveness,  as  well  as  with 


that  of  retribution ;  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  28 ;  xxvi.  18, 
21,  24,  28  ;  Ps.  xxviii.  25  ;  Pan.  iv.  15  ;  Rev.  xv.  1. 
-P.  S.] 

Ver.  22.  I  say  not  unto  thee;— i.  e.,  I  do  not 

prescribe  to  thee. 

Seventy  times  seven,  e&5o/*iiKovrdK< j 
f  TTT  d . — Jerome,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  de  Wette, 
[Trench],  and  others,  explain  seventy  times  seven 
fold  [i.  e.,  four  hundred  and  ninety  times].  But 
Origen,  Augustine,  Bengel,  Ewald,  and  Sleyer,  ex 
plain  seventy  times  and  seven,  or  seventy-seven 
times,  as  eirrdKu  does  not  again  occur  at  k^a^Kov- 
TOKIS  ftr-rd.  Meyer  says:  "According  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  this  should  have  been  expressed  either  by 
fTTTO.  Kat  ffSSonriKtivrdKis  Or  by  iBoou.T)K<>VTa  firra/as. 
But  the  expression  is  d.erived  from  the  Sept.,  Gen.  iv. 
•  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold,  truly  La- 


mech   seventyfold   and    seven.' 


The   reference 


*  [Jerome  already  observed  this  significant  contrast  of 
our  Lord's  seventy  times  seven  of  forgive  LOSS  to  the-  antedi 
luvian  Lamech's  seventy  and  sevenfold  of  revenue  So 
Trench  asserts  (p.  14.U  referring  to  JeromeV  works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  5i',5.  of  the  Benedictine  edition.  But  I  cannot  find  the 
passage  in  the  Vallarsi  edition,  which  I  have  before  me.  In 
his  Commentary  on  Matt,  in  /«.<•.  (Opera,  torn.  vii.  col  141 
ed.  Vail.)  Jerome  makes  no  allusion  to  Gen.  iv.  24,  and 
bays  simply :  ".A'o»  usque  neptie#,  tied  •UKque  setit-uiaiei 
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seems  to  be  in  point;  all  the  more,  that  the  saying 
of  Chiist  was  probably  intended  to  ibrm  a  direct  con 
trast  to  the  revenge  which  Lantech  imprecated. 
Still,  evtn  though  we  bear  in  mind  the  symbolical 
import  of  the  number  seven,  yet  the  bare  addition  of 
that  numeral  seems  peculiar,  and  almost  detracting 
from  the  force  of  the  injunction.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  urged,  tbat,  according  to  the  analogy  of  101,  it 
implied  nothing  more  than  as  it  were  the  measure 
seventy  shaken  and  pressed  down.  First,  seventy 
times,  and  then,  if  you  like,  in  addition  to  this,  your 
,»wn  seven  times  !  But  Grotius  translates  Gen.  iv.  24, 
"tSZllJ'l  C^"~tti ,  septuaffics  et  id  ipsum  septies  ;  nor 
•roes  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  seem  to  us  decided 
ly  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view.  Besides,  seventy 
times  sevenfold  seems  to  us  a  more  apt  symbolical 
expression  for  never-ending  forgiveness  than  seventy 
times  seven.  However,  grammatically  and  philologi- 
cally,  the  point  is  not  clear.  Seventy  is  seven  times 
ten,  or  the  symbolical  number  of  the  world  multiplied 
by  that  of  the  covenant.  Of  course,  the  expression 
is  intended  to  indicate  by  the  figure  of  a  large  num 
ber  the  quality  of  endless  forgiveness.  This  view 
was  already  advocated  by  Theophylact. 

Ver.  23.  'therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  likened. — Referring  to  the  reply  which  had 
been  given  to  Peter.  The  parable  which  follows  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  Christ  about 
our  readiness  to  forgive.  Meyer  maintains  that  the 
Saviour  insists  upon  unlimited  forgiveness,  and  not, 
as  de  Wette  suggests,  merely  upon  readiness  to  for 
give.  But  the  latter  implies  the  former ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  two  are  identical  in  point  of  principle.  The 
act  of  forgiveness  presupposes  genuine  repentance 
on  the  part  of  our  brother. — Likened.  On  account 
of  the  guilt  of  man,  it  had  become  necessary  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  rest  on  compassion  as 
its  foundation. 

Unto  a  human  king.* — The  expression  is  in 
tended  to  mark  the  antithesis  to  the  heavenly  King. 
— His  servants. —  Here  represented  as  administer 
ing  his  possessions. — He  desired  to  make  a  reck 
oning,  or  settlement. — This  refers  to  eternal  jus 
tice  ever  seeking  to  right  matters,  and  to  the  im 
pending  judgment;  hence  more  especially  to  the 
economy  of  the  law  and  its  results. 

Ver.  24.  But  when  he  had  onlyf  begun. — 
Very  solemn  and  significant. — One  -was  brought 
unto  him, — /.  e.,  one  of  the  first  and  highest. — Ten 
thousand  talents. — "  An  expression  intended  to  in 
dicate  the  infinite  debt  incurred,  which  could  never 
be  discharged.  As  it  were  an  immense  number  of 
the  largest  coin."  The  Attic  talent  was  equal  to  60 
mints  [6,000  drachitxe],  or  1,375  Prussian  dollars 
(sec  Boeckh's  Staatxhawhalt  der  Athcner,  i.  lo),| 
and  the  mine  to  100  denarii.S  "  Hence  one  talent  = 


est,  qr.adrinzentis  nonazinta  vicibus.  nt  totics 
peccant!  frairi  diuiitteivt  in  (lie,  quoties  ille  peccare  non 
p0(,sit."_l'.  S.] 

*  [Meyer  likewise  emphasizes  Sn>6i)<iirv,  which  the  Eng- 
lish  Ver>ion  renders:  <t  cerlttin  king.  "  Ztt  &a.(Tt\fi 
iftt  tifr/tt  nhne  Gfiiml  a  v  8  p  ta  T  ta  euciettetzt,  da  das 
HIM  MI;  r.Kirii  mil  eiiiem  MENSCIIT.ICHEN  Ki'migt.  verg/it.-hen 
vini.  \'erg!eu-he  tibrigens  <J<t*  tJomeriscfte  iiv^p  @a- 

0   l  A  f  ,',  5  ."—P.  S.] 

+  f')r-  I,:iiii:e  inserts  only,  to  emphasize  ap%afj.fi/ov 
»t  '.he  -.•irinniii-  of  the  sentence.  —  P.  S.] 

t  [Dr.  Kobin  on.  />i-ti<m(iry,  tub  rdhavTov,  esti 
mate.-  the  common  Attic  talent  at  £243  15».  sterling  or 

ibolll  *1.170.-1'.  S  ] 

§  [The  oridi'ii!  re-.ds  10  for  inn  rfeniirn.—n  palpaMe 
Diirum;,'  error,  which  the  Edinb.  transl.  faithfully  copies. 


6,000  denarii,  and  10,000  talents  =  60,000,000  d» 
iiitrii."  (Icrlacli  suggests  that  the  Saviour  rd'»Treti 
to  the  Syrian  talent,  whicli  was  much  smaller  '.lian 
the  Attic,  amounting  only  to  about  one-fourth  <,i'  it, 
According  to  the  value  of  the  Attic  talent,  the  .-i  in- 
total  would  amount  to  over  13  millions  of  Prus-ian 
dollars. 

Ver.  2;~>.  His  lord  commanded  him  to  ba 
sold. — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  Motes,  Eiod. 
xxii.  3;  Lev.  xxv.  39;  2  Kings  iv.  1.  Sen  also 
MICHAELIS'  Lau-s  of  JUmicg,  g  148.— And  (thus) 
payment  to  be  made — The  sum  obtained  would, 
of  course,  prove  wholly  inadequate.  Still  Frit/.-che 
is  mistaken  in  explaining  it  as  meaning  that  the  Bum 
realized  was  actually  to  be  paid.  De  Wctte  renders 
it:  "And  that  this  should  be  paid."  Better  Meyer 
in  more  general  terms,  "  and  payment  to  be  made." 
The  leading  idea  is,  that  the  king  insists  upon  pay 
ment  being  made.  The  exact  amount  is  subordi 
nate. 

Ver.  28.  A  hundred  denaries. — Equal  to  near 
ly  21  Prussian  [or  15  American]  dollars.  S'-e  the 
article  in  the  Encycls. — Took  him  by  the  throat. 
— According  to  Roman  law,  a  creditor  was  allowed 
to  drag  his  debtor  by  the  throat  before  the  tribunal. 
The  harsh  form  in  which  he  demanded  payment  de 
serves  special  attention.  His  address  to  his  fellow- 
servant  implied  his  own  condemnation.  Meyer 
rightly  objects  to  the  view  of  Fritzsche  and  Olshau- 
sen,  who  explain  the  expression  «f  n  as  due  to 
Greek  urbanity.  Others  regard  it  as  equivalent  to 
on.  Paulus  and  Baumgarten-Crtisius  understand  it 
as  implying  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  such  a 
debt  had  really  been  incurred.  In  our  view,  it  was 
intended  by  way  of  expressing  reproof — the  claimant 
all  the  time  forgetting  his  own  case  and  difficulties, 
which  were  not  only  similar,  but  even  much  worse. 
In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  remission  of  his  debt 
had  only  called  forth  pride  and  self-confidence.  His 
fellow-servant  humbled  himself  in  a  more  becoming 
manner  than  he  had  done  before  his  master  (TT  p  o  a  f- 
ifi'ffi  CM";  TO?,  Trat>fKd\fi  aiiTov);  although  W6 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  latter  case  the  credi 
tor  was  the  lord  and  king  of  the  servant. 

[TRENCH  :  "  Such  is  man,  so  harsh  and  hard, 
when  he  walks  otherwise  than  in  a  constant  sense  of 
forgiveness  received  from  God.  Ignorance  or  forget- 
fulness  of  his  own  guilt  makes  him  harsh,  unforgiv 
ing,  and  cruel  to  others ;  or,  at  best,  he  is  only  hin 
dered  from  being  such  by  those  weak  defences  of 
itural  character  which  may  at  any  moment  be 
broken  down." — P.  S.] 

Ver.  31.  Their  own  (favTwv)  lord. — Meyer 
accounts  for  the  word  i  a  v  -r  w  v  by  remarking, 
They  had  recourse  neither  to  their  hard-hearted 
companion  nor  to  any  other  person."  But  this 
would  scarcely  have  required  special  mention.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  appeal  to  his  and  their  lord  ex 
posed  them  to  danger,  if  his  anger  should  burst  forth 
against  them  also.  Still,  they  ventured  to  apply  to 
"  im — compassion  and  sorrow  inspiring  them  with 
courage.  In  this  case,  then,  we  see  severity  from 
pity,  as  formerly  harshness  in  spite  of  mercy. 

Ver.  31.  And  delivered  him  to  the  tormen* 
tors. — The  inijjrixonment  refers  in  both  cases  to  tern* 
porary  confinement,  until  payment  should  be  made. 

"Attiea  u.va  (mina)  fuit  centum  <fr,ic?in;arinii :  Hmmi. 
>i,i.'li,icl,i,i<iriiin  ntiiKHjintti  sear;  A!t."<>'i^rii:n  \M  <lr<n'tt- 
ni.irinn  . \ttii-iintiti."      >, ,   .I<>.\.  >CAI-V). «,  l.i<tic  i 
l.nt.,  oxford  ed.,  p.  loot;.     An  Attic  >Va\>i7  is  nearly  egu» 
iu  value  to  a  KOIIKIU  <l,-mlriu>s.—V   t\J 
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But,  besides  this,  the  servant  whom  his  master  now 
sent  to  prison  was  also  delivered  T ol <s  /3  a  v  a  v  i  <r- 
ra7s,  "  to  (he  tormentors,"  to  be  tormented  by 
them.  The  punishment  of  being  sold  into  slavery, 
tv itii  which  he  had  formerly  been  threatened,  was 
much  lighter  than  that  which  he  had  now  to  endure. 
However,  the  king  was  generous,  and  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  offender  were  not  molested.  In  its 
first  form,  they  shared  the  guilt  of  that,  wicked  ser 
vant  ;  but  the  sin  which  he  had  now  committed  rest 
ed  upon  himself  alone.  Still,  except  in  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  payment  i*  now  enforced,  the 
language  of  the  parable  continues  the  same  as  before. 
The  imprisonment  and  the  torments  are  intended  to 
enforce  payment;  but  as,  in  the  present  instance, 
this  is  manifestly  impossible,  they  serve  in  reality  as 
a  punishment.  Fritzsche  renders  the  teim  0^<ra.vin- 
TUL  by  "  body-guard  of  the  king "  (!) ;  Grotius,  by 
"gaolers"  [Stir/uo^uAaifes]  ;  Meyer,  correctly,  by 
"tormentors."*  According  to  the  sentence  pro 
nounced,  the  imprisonment  would  necessarily  be  both 
never-ending  and  hopeless  (Chrysostom :  -ro\nimi 
5;?ji'fK-d>s,  olirf  yap  a-n-oSwvei  iroTf).  Still,  we  are 
scarcely  warranted  in  referring  these  torments  to  the 
sufferings  of  Gehenna. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  symbolical  import  of  the  number  seven  is 
spiritual  and  festive  rest  after  the  work  has  been 
finished  ;  ten,  that  of  the  world.     Hence  the  number 
seventy  represents  the  power  of  the  Spirit  as  con 
quering  the  world  (the  70  disciples).     Again,  seven 
ty    times    seven    would    convey  -the    all-conquering 
power  of  the  Spirit  in  all  His  fulness,  as  reconciling 
us,  and  rendering  us  willing  to  be  reconciled.     The 
largeness  of  the  number  would  indicate  that  there 
was  to  be  no  measuring  or  limitation  in  the  exercise 
of  kindness  ;  but  that  infinite  love  was,  in  its  fulness 
and  strength,  to  sweep  all  barriers,  and  that  forgive 
ness   was   to   be  bounded  by  no  other  limits  than 
those  demanded  by  truth,  i.  e.,  more  especially,  by 
the  state  of  mind  of  him  who  had  offended  agains't 
us. 

2.  This  parable  must  not  be  applied  merely  to 
the  private  relations  subsisting  between  Christians  ; 
but  also  refers  to  the  general  administration  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  in  the  Church,  which,  however, 
if  improperly  exercised,  may  degenerate  into  a  mat 
ter  of  private  interest  or  favor.     Under  such  circum 
stances,  the  contrast  between  the  wondrous  pardon 
granted  by  the  Master,  and  the  cruel  exactions  made 
by  the  servants,  would  appear  in  the  most  glaring 
manner.     Strange,  that  the  most  harsh  and  heartless 
treatment  should  be  connected  with  the  dispensation 
of  highest  mercy  !     Compare  the  history  of  church 
discipline  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  bitter  contro 
versies  on  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Communion. 

3.  FAUSTUS  SOCINUS  ("  De  Chritto   Servatore") 
argues  from  this  passage,  that  as  the  king  forgave 


*  [Among  the  ancient  Romans  there  wore  certain  legal 
tortures,  as  a  heavy  chain  and  a  system  of  half  starvation, 
whicli  the  creditor  might  apply  to  his  debtor,  for  bring 
ing  him  to  terms.  See  AHNOLD.  f/ixtm-y  of  Home,  i.  p.  186, 
and  TRENCH,  Notes  on  tke  I'uratiltx,  p.  154:  "The  former- 
tors  are  those  who  shall  make  the  life  of  the  prisoner  bitter 
to  him;  wring  out  from  him  the  confess  On  of  any  concealed 
hoards  which  he  may  still  possess;  even  as  there  are  tor 
mentor*  in  that  world  of  woe,  whereof  this  pri*on  is  a  figure 
—  fellow-sinners  mid  evil  angels—  instruments  of  the  just  yet 
terrible  judgments  of  God."—  P.  S.] 


without  .ansom  or  surety,  so  God  similarly  pardong 
sinners.  To  this  OLEARIUS  replies,  that  the  object 
of  this  parable  was  to  delineate  the  subjective  condi 
tion  of  pardon  on  our  part,  not  the  objective  ground 
of  acceptance  with  God.  Besides,  each  separate 
parable  was  not  intended  to  give  the  whole  scheme 
of  salvation.  Perhaps,  however,  it  were  more  accu 
rate  to  say,  that  the  objective  ground  of  compassion 
is  embodied  and  presented  in  the  atonement  made  by 
Christ.  But  the  latter  point  was  not  intended  to  be 
presented  in  this  parable.  [Meyer  remarks  that  the 
parable  implies  a  \><n<pw  irprfrepw,  since  the  infinite 
forgiving  mercy  of  God  could  only  appear  fully  in 
the  atoning  death  of  Christ.  —  P.  S.] 

[4.  Till  lie  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him,  ver.  34. 
The  offender,  it  seems,  is  not  imprisoned  for  the  act 
of  unmercifulness  to  his  fellow-servant,  but  for  hia 
old  debt  to  God  which  had  been  forgiven  him.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  every  sin  against  our 
neighbor,  or  against  ourselves,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
sin  against  God,  and  so  the  conduct  of  the  unmerci 
ful  servant  contracted  a  new  debt  due  to  God.  This 
passage  is  often  quoted  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques 
tion  :  Utrum  peccata  Kernel  remissa  redeant,  whether 
sins  once  forgiven  return  on  the  sinner  through  his 
subsequent  transgressions?  HAMMOND  says,  the 
king  revoked  his  designed  mercy  ;  but  the  debt  was 
actually  and  absolutely  forgiven  ;  yet  forgiven,  of 
course,  as  always,  on  certain  moral  conditions,  the 
violation  of  which  implies  the  forfeiture  of  the  bene 
fit.  .  Forgiveness  is  inseparable  from  union  with 
Christ.  If  we  forsake  Him  we  relapse  into  a  state 
of  nature,  which  is  a  state  of  wrath;  yea,  our  case 
becomes  much  worse  than  it  was  before  conversion, 
and  our  guilt  increases  in  proportion  to  the  mercies 
received.  How  many,  alas  !  forfeit  the  benefit  of 
baptism,  i.  e.,  the  remission  of  sins,  by  a  life  of  im 
penitence  and  ingratitude,  and  become  worse  than 
heathen.—  P.  S.] 

[5.  The  same  verse  (and  ver.  26)  is  also  quoted 
by  some  Roman  Catholic  interpreters  for  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  by  Universalists  and  Restoration- 
ists,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  men. 
In  both  cases  the  e  a>  y  o  v  is  pressed  as  implying  a 
final  discharge  of  the  debt  and  a  consequent  deliv 
erance  from  the  prison  of  purgatory  or  a  temporary 
hell.  But  this  argument  proceeds  on  the  radically 
wrong  assumption  that  man  can  atone  for  his  sins  01 
discharge  his  moral  debt  to  God.  The  debt  is  ex 
pressly  represented,  in  ver.  24,  as  enormous,  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  discharge 
it.  The  debt,  moreover,  instead  of  diminishing  is 
daily  accumulating  ;  since  the  utmost  that  man  can 
do  is  to  perform  his  present  duty,  comp.  Luke  xvii. 

e  pay 

erbial  ad  mmntm  solvere,  ad 


10.  The1  phrase:  till  he  pay  all,  Lie.,  e  u>  s  »  v  i 
S  o>  ir  5  v  ,  like  the  prove 
extremum  asstm  solvere,  signifies  that  the  debtor  shall 
have  justice  without  mercy  and  taste  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  law.  TRENCH  (p.  1  58)  goes  even  further, 
and  says  :  "  Since  the  sinner  could  never  acquit  the 
slightest  portion  of  the  debt  in  which  he  is  indebted 
to  God,  the  putting  that  as  a  condition  of  his  libera 
tion,  which  it  is  impossible  could  ever  be  fulfilled,  is 
the  strongest  possible  way  of  expressing  the  eternal 
duration  of  his  punishment."  MALDONATUS,  one  of 
the  best  Roman  Catholic  expounders,  remarks  : 
"  QUOUSQUE  REDDERET.  Id  est  semper,  ut  Chri/sosto- 
mus,  Euthymius  et  Thcophylaclus  interpretantur  , 
non  enim  'significatur,  fore,  ut,  qui  damnati  mint, 
puenas  aliquando  persolvant  et,  quasi  reddito  debito, 
liberentur,  qui  Origenistarurn  error  fuit;  sed  fore, 
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ut  nHinijnmn  Ubertrtiir,  nisi  pcenas  pertolvant  quas 
on  in  /><  rxolvere  nuntqMm  poterunt,  numquam  libcra- 
Wtntur."  OLSIIAUS&N  in  loc.  (vol.  i.  p.  5(J4,  American 
edition)  admits  that  the  debt  of  the  sinner  to  God 
can  never  possibly  be  liquidated  ;  nevertheless  he  in 
fers  partly  from  the  ea-j  ol>,  partly  from  the  servant's 
acknowledgment  of  his  debt  that  he  will  be  finally 
released.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  hold  this  opinion 
without  adopting  substantially  the  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  of  purgatory.  But  €ws  does  not  necessarily 
fix  a  limit  beyond  which  the  preexisting  state  of 
things  must  cease  (com p.  the  Saviour's  promise  to  be 
with  His  people  to  the  end  of  the  world,  ecus  rfis 
ffuireAfio?  -rov  uicoi/os) ;  and  if  the  mere  admission 
of  sin  and  guilt  insures  ultimate  salvation,  a  Judas 
might  have  been  saved  as  well  who  confessed  that 
he  betrayed  innocent  blood. — Comp.  also  the  Notes 
on  eh.  v.  26  (p.  114)  and  on  ch.  xii.  32  (pp.  225  and 
227  sqq.).-P.  S.] 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

"  Till  seven  times  ?  "  or,  the  tendency  of  the  class 
of  which  Peter  is  the  type  to  count  and  limit  spirit 
ual  acts. — Acts  of  forgiveness,  prayers,  and  similar 
deeds,  should  not  be  counted. — Seventy  times  seven ; 
or,  the  sacred  number, — which  implies  that  our  love 
must  not  be  limited  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic. — The 
kingdom  of  heaven  under  the  figure  of  reckoning : 
1.  the  king  reckoning;  or,  the  remission  of  an  infi 
nite  debt.  2.  The  servant  reckoning;  or,  the  harsh 
demand  of  a  small  claim.  3.  The  final  reckoning  of 
the  king  occasioned  bv  that  of  the  servant. — The 
great  alternations  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  occa 
sioned  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  man  in  opposition  to 
the  faithfulness  of  God:  1.  From  the  judgment  of 
the  law  to  the  mercy  of  the  gospel ;  2.  from  mercy 
to  judgment. — The  grace  of  God  has  converted  the 
economy  of  the  law  into  that  of  the  gospel ;  but  the 
unmercifulness  of  Christians  seeks  to  transform  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  into  one  of  judgment. — 
How  could  the  servant  who  had  been  forgiven  act 
with  such  cruelty  against  his  fellow  servant  ?  1.  It 
was  suspicious,  that  he  who  apparently  was  among 
the  first  of  his  fellow-servants  should  have  incurred 
BO  heavy  a  debt  without  accounting  for  the  money 
long  before  that ;  2.  it  was  still  worse  when  he  only 
pleaJ  for  delay,  promising  payment  which  he  well 
knew  he  never  could  make  ;  3.  but  it  fully  indicated 
his  state  of  mind,  when  he  could  go  from  the  pres 
ence  of  his  master  cherishing  such  feelings  of  pride 
and  bitterness. — The  unconditional  and  the  condi 
tional  remission  of  debt  in  the  kingdom  of  God : 

1.  The  former  is  full  and  irrevocable ;  the  latter  is 
only  granted  to  try  us.     2.  The  former  is  real,  both 
in  respect  of  its  basis  and  its  character ;  the  latter 
only  emblematical.     3.  The  former  leads  to  humility 
and  compassion;   the  latter  may  readily  call  forth 
pride  and  harshness  in  the  unconverted. — The  un 
merciful  are  equally  destitute  of  feeling  and  memory. 
A.  1.  They  forget  their  own  guilt  and  humiliation ; 

2.  the  pardon  extended  to  them ,   3.  nor  are  they 
even  reminded  of  it  by  the  entreaty  of  a  fellow-ser 
vant,  so  similar  to  their  own  pleading ;  4.  they  only 
remember  it  in  the  hour  of  final  judgment.     B.  Such 
persons  have  only  a  heartless  memory  for  their  own 
selfishness,  for  their  own   claims,  demands,  etc. — 
How  the  remission  of  our  immeasurable  debt  should 
induce  us  to  forgive  the  small  debt  incurred  by  our 
brother:    1.  We  are  bound  to  do  so;   2.  enabled; 
and,  '6.  impelled  to  it. — How  the  harshness  and  cru 


elty  of  those  who  are  proud  and  ii^ecure  eetms  tc 
come  out  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  gospel  kingdom  of 
grace. — How  the  evil  disposition  of  the  servants  has 
transformed  :  1.  The  gospel  of  grace  into  compulsory 
conversions;  2.  the  call  to  repentance  into  forced 
penance ;  3.  the  discipline  of  the  Church  into  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition  ;  the  exhibition  of  the  Rc- 
cleemcr  into  a  call  for  the  Judge. — Guilt  under  the 
law  called  forth  grace;  but  harshness  under  the 
gospel  will  bring  down  the  judgment,  Matt.  xxv.  31, 
etc. — The  complaint  of  the  fellow-servants  in  HH 
effects,  viewed  historically. — Heavy  judgments  im 
pending  on  those  who  show  no  mercy,  Jarnes  ii.  13. 
— How  unmercimlness  introduces  an  order  of  things 
which  ensures  its  own  ruin. — The  tormentors  and 
torments  of  the  next  world  in  their  relation  to  those 
of  this  life. — Unmercifulness  is  practical  unbelief. — • 
The  practical  bearing  of  this  second  fall. — The  do 
mestic  guilt  which  is  remitted,  and  the  personal  guilt 
which  is  retained. — "  So  likewise,"  etc.  Or,  this 
parable  as  specially  applicable  to  the  Apostles,  and 
the  servants  of  Christ  both  in  Church  and  State. — 
"My  heavenly  Father."  1.  The  Father  of  mercy, 
and  of  the  Saviour — grace  itself.  2.  The  Father  of 
the  Judge  of  the  world— justice  itself.  3.  The  Fa 
ther  of  Christ  in  the  congregation,  or  of  the  Church. 

Starke : — Can  stein:  It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  in 
the  employment  of  a  mighty  potentate ;  how  much 
more,  then,  to  be  a  servant  of  the  King  of  kings  and 
the  Lord  of  lords  !  What  faithfulness  and  care  are 
requisite  in  such  a  service  ! — God  will  require  an  ac 
count  of  all  that  has  been  entrusted  to  our  steward 
ship:  Job  ix.  3;  Ps.  cxxx.  3;  cxliii.  2.—  Osiander : 
Sin  has  subjected  not  only  our  persons,  but  all  we 
have,  to  the  curse. — The  natural  man  is  not  willing 
to  rely  on  free  grace,  and  to  trust  for  atonement  and 
righteousness  to  Christ  alone ;  but  would  always  like 
to  contribute  something  of  his  own. — Forgeti'ulness 
of  the  freeness  of  God's  gifts  a  fruitful  cause  of  re 
lapse  into  sin. —  Qucsnel :  As  genuine  love  to  God 
and  compassionate  affection  toward  our  neighbor  is  a 
fruit  of  genuine  conversion,  so  is  ingratitude  toward 
God  and  hardheartedness  toward  our  neighbor  an 
evidence  of  spurious  religion. —  Camtein:  To  insist 
on  full  restitution,  is  to  be  inexorable. — Your  fellow- 
servants  will  see  it,  and  lay  the  case  before  their 
Master. —  Qucsnel:  To  be  unwilling  to  forgive  an 
offence,  is  to  provoke  the  wrath  both  of  heaven  and 
earth. — Feigned  penitence  is  like  that  wicked  ser 
vant,  promising  all,  but  performing  nothing,  Ps.  xii. 
G. — The  Lord  quotes  the  example  of  men,  in  order 
to  render  them  inexcusable. — Would  we  like  to 
know  whether  we  have  obtained  forgiveness  from 
God  ?  Let  us  ask  ourselves  how  we  stand  affected 
toward  others. — Forgive,  and  He  will  forgive  you. 

Lisco : — God  reckons  with  us  when  setting  before 
us,  in  our  consciences  and  by  His  word,  His  law  and 
His  just  demands. — By  his  harshness  the  wicked  ser 
vant  loses  the  *«ff<;ction  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-ser 
vants,  nor  can  his  conduct  remain  concealed. 

Heubner : — This  command  to  be  ever  willing  to 
forgive,  implies  much  rich  and  blessed  comfort. — If 
man  is  to  forgive  so  frequently,  how  much  more  will 
our  Father  in  heaven  be  ready  to  extend  mercy ! — 
Unless  we  rightly  know  the  extent  of  our  guilt,  we 
cannot  properly  appreciate  the  fulness  of  grace  winch 
the  Lord  is  willing  and  ready  to  vouchsafe. — How 
our  sins  ever  involve  others  in  ruin,  and  generally 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  us. — "We  should 
despair  of  being  ever  able  to  discharge  our  debt,  and 
rely  on  grace  and  mercy  alone," — What  contrasts 
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acre  !  1.  God.  the  King  of  kings,  toward  a  servant ; 
u.id  .igain  a  servant  toward  his  fellow-servant.  '2. 
An  infinite  debt,  and  again  a  small  debt.  3.  Impos 
sibility  and  inability ;  and  again,  possibility  and  abili 
ty.  4.  Compassion  and  kindness;  and  again,  hard- 
heartedness  and  cruel  behavior. — Woe  to  him  whom 
the  tears  and  sighs  of  those  who  are  oppressed  and 
injured  accuse  before  the  tribunal  of  God. — A  harsh 
person  calls  down  the  judgments  of  God  upon  him- 


Reinhard: — What  obligation  God  lays  upon  ua 
to  forgive  those  who  offend  against  us.- — Kimntil : — 
The  ehiiraeter  of  seli'-righteoti.-nes.> :  1.  Confession 
of  debt ;  "2.  promise  of  payment;  '.'>.  the  manner  in 
which  this  promise  is  kept;  4.  the  sad  issue  of  ihc 
whole  matter. — [SawtUume: — Sur  le  pardon  des  in 
jures.  Senii.  34.  Pour  le  21  Dimanche  apres  la 
Pentecote. — Mantsilon: — Du  pardon  des  offenses, — 
and  other  famous  Catholic  sermons  on  the  peri 
vers.  23-35.— P.  S.] 


THIRD    SECTION. 

THE   PRIESTLY   FAMILY   IN   THE   CHURCH. 
CHAPTER  XIX.  1-26. 

CONTEXTS  :—  This  section  sets  before  us,  in  their  remarkable  connection,  the  throe  principal  features  of  the  Christian 
household  as  it  should  exist  in  the  Church  of  Christ  :  viz.,  the  marrinse-  relationship  in  the  Church,  ch.  xix.  1-12;  chil 
dren  in  the  Church,  vers.  13-15;  and  property  in  the  Church,  vers.  10-26. 


Historical  Connection.  —  After  the  transaction  at  Capernaum,  recorded  in  Matt,  xviii.,  the  Lord  commenced 
His  festive  journey  to  Jerusalem,  in  company  with  His  disciples,  Luke  xiii.  22-30.  On  this  occasion 
the  Pharisees  attempted  —  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Herod  —  to  frighten  the  Lord  into  a  speedy  re 
moval  from  Galilee,  vers.  31-35.  They  next  invited  Him  to  a  feast,  in  the  hope  of  thus  ensnaring  Him, 
Luke  xiv.  1—24.  The  Lord  now  set  before  those  of  His  followers  who  were  not  yet  decided  for  Him, 
the  dangers  connected  with  discipleship,  Luke  xiv.  25-35.  On  the  other  hand,  He  declared  His  readi 
ness  to  receive  penitent  publicans  and  sinners,  Luke  xv.  1-17.  The  festive  'company  now  entered  the 
territory  of  Samaria,  but  were  not  allowed  to  pass  through  it  (Luke  5x.  51-62).  This  refusal  to  receive 
Him  led  to  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  1-16).  The  Lord  next  took  a  sorrowing 
retrospect  of  Galilee  (Matt.  xi.  20-30)  ;  and  then  passed  into  Peraea  through  the  boundary  land  of  Sa 
maria  and  Galilee  (Luke  xvii.  11-19).  The  rfeturn  of  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-37).  Jesus 
arrived  in  Perasa  previous  to  the  transactions  recorded  in  Matt.  xix.  (Matt.  xix.  1,  2).  The  Evangelists 
have  not  preserved  many  of  the  details  connected  with  Christ's  twofold  visit  to  Penea,  before  and  after 
the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  during  the  winter  of  the  year  782.  Thus  much,  however, 
clearly  appears,  that  He  was  gladly  received  in  that  district.  We  are  told  that,  during  His  first  stay 
there  (Matt.  xix.  2),  "  great  multitudes  followed  Him  there,  and  He  healed  them  (their  sick)."  Of  Ilia 
second  visit  to  Peraea  we  read,  that  "many  resorted  unto  Him,"  and  "believed  on  Him  there"  (John  x. 
40-4'J).  The  events  recorded  in  the  section  under  consideration,  most  probably  occurred  while  the 
Saviour  visited  Peraea  the  second  time.  According  to  the  account  in  the  Gospel  of  Mai  k,  the  rich 
young  man  came  to  the  Lord  when  He  was  gone  forth  into  the  way  ;  according  to  Matthew,  He  departed 
from  Galilee  after  having  laid  His  hands  on  children.—  an  act  which  the  Evangelist  seems  to  connect 
with  His  teaching  on  the  subject  of  divorce  (see  the  Ltben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  107'J). 

During  his  journey  to  Penra,  where  Jesus  on  the  first  occasion  made  only  a  very  brief  stay,  He  re 
plied  to  the  intrusive  and  curious  question,  whether  few  or  many  were  to  be  saved  (Luke  xiii.  23).  It 
was  probably  in  Penea  that  He  uttered  the  parable  concerning  the  Pharisee  and  the  publican,  and  sev 
eral  others  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke.  He  next  appeared  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  <  ( 
the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  (John  x.  22-40),  which,  according  to  Wieseler,  commenced  that  \.  ar  <  -n 
the  25th  December.  Once  more  the  Jews  now  tempted  Him  with  the  question,  whether  He  was  the 
Messiah  (in  their  sense  of  the  designation  —  the  inquiry  being  urged  partly  from  motives  of  ho-iility,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  of  having  their  carnal  expectations  ivali/ed).  In  their  peculiar  state  ot  miud,  the 
reply  of  Jesus  implied  both  more  and  less  than  they  had  anticipated  or  wished.  Bence  they  wished 
to  stone  Him.  But  He  passed  majestically  through  the  mi.  1st  of  them,  and  —  protected  by  His  follower* 
—  soon  appeared  a  second  time  in  Penea,  in  the  same  locality,  where  afterward,  at  Pella,  His  Church 
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found  a  refuge.  Rut  >n  lYi;r:i  :il.-o  ll<-  w:i*  im-t  l.y  Pli:iri.-.'.-«,  ,vi,0  had  been  stirred  up  and  instructed 
by  their  colleague  at  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  <|iie-tions  similar  to  tliu.-i-  set  hi  tore  Him  in  the  capital 
of  Jinla-a  were  now  urged.  With  these  the  section  under  consideration  opens. 

It  is  (jiiite  iii  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  Matthew  in  his  Gospel,  that  only  those  portions 
are  recorded  in  which  the  Christian  family  in  the  new  Church  is  described  in  its  various  aspects  and 
bearings.  * 


A.  Marriage  in  the  Church.     Cn.  XIX.  1-12. 

(Mark  x.  1-12.) 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings,  he  departed  from 

Galilee,  and  came  into  the  coasts   [borders,  ra  opia]   of  Judea  beyond   [the]   Jordan; 

2,  3  And  great  multitudes  followed  iiim ;  and  lie  healed  them  there.     The  Pharisees  also 

came  unto  him  [And  there  came  to  him  Pharisees],1  tempting  him,  and  saying  unto 

4  him,2  Is  it  lawfiu  for  a  man3  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?     And  he  answered 
and  said  unto  them,4  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  [who]  made  them  at  the  be 
ginning   [from  the  beginning,  air  «px^s>  *'• e-  '"  Para(h'se]  made  them  male  and  female, 

5  And  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 

6  wife:  and  they  twain   [the  two,  oi  Svo]  shall  be  one  flesh?     Wherefore  they  are  no 
more  twain,  but  one  flesh.     What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 

7  asunder.     They  say  unto  him,  Why  [then]  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a  writing 

8  of  divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away?     He  saith   unto  them,  Moses  because  of  the 
harshness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives :  but  from  the  beginning 

9  [air"  apxt/s]  it  was  7iot  so.     And  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  put,  away   his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,5  and  shall  many  another,  committeth  adultery :  and  whoso 

10  marrieth  her  which  [who]   is  put  away  doth  commit   [committeth]  adultery.     His  dis 
ciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife  \i.  e.,  if  this  is  the  legal  rela- 

11  tion  between  husband  and  wife],  it  is  not  good  to  marry.      But  he  said  unto  them,  All  men 
cannot   [Not  all,  ov  Travres,  can]   receive   this  saying,  save   they  to  whom   it  is  given. 

12  For  there  are  some6  eunuchs,  which  [who]  were  so  born  from  their  [the]  mother's 
wombs:  and  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which   [who]  were  made  eunuchs  of  [by,  VTTO] 
men:  and  there  be  [are]  eunuchs,  which  [who]   have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.     He  that  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it. 

»  Ver.  3.— [Kal  irpo<rri\dov  uvrtf  <f>ap<(ra7oi ;  the  article  oi  of  the  tea-t.  rec.  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  and  thrown 
wit  by  the  modern  critical  editors  (except  Tischendorf ).  also  l>y  Dr.  Lang-e  in  his  version. — P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  3.— [Ai>Ti£,  to  him,  is  likewise  missing  ia  the  oldest  authorities,  also  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  omitted  by  Lachmann, 
Tiscbendort  Alford.-P.  9.] 

1  Ver.  3.— J\vQp<airtf,for  a man,  is  omitted  by  B.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  and  thrown  out  by  Lacbmann  and  Tischen- 
dorf ;  but  seems  to  be  required  by  l-nodintv  aurovs. 

*  Ver.  4.— [A  i/r  oT?,  to  them,  is  omitted  in  the  critical  editions,  but  retained  by  Lansre.— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  9. — Lschmann,  with  B.,  D.,  reads:  irap««Tos  Koyov  -rropffias.     Meyer  regards  it  as  a  closs  from  ch.  v. 
81     [The  text.  rec.  reads :    tiny   ^""'   *o  py  (  la;    Tischendorf  and  Alford :    UTJ   ^TTJ   IT.,  which  reading  Is  sustained 
also  by  Cod.  Slnaiticus.    Ei  may  easily  be  an  explanatory  addition.    The  sense  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  this  difference 
of  reading.— P.  S.] 

«  Vex.  12.— [^oma  before  eunuchs  is  an  interpolation  of  the  E.  V.,  and  should  be  underscored  or  omitted.— P.  8.] 

ri  irfpaia,  sc.  x^Pa)  extended  from  Moabitis,  or  from 
the  Arnon,  to  Pella  on  the  north — "  certainly  to  the 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass. — The  passage 
from  Galilee  to  Peraea  formed  part  of  the  journey  of 
the  Lord  •  to  Jerusalem.  The  circumstance,  that 
Matthew  (as  well  as  Mark  and  Luke)  only  records 
the  last  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  is  readily  ex 
plained  from  the  general  plan  on  which  his  narrative 
is  constructed. 

Into  the  borders ;  or,  bountlary  land. — It  de 
serves  notice,  that  Jesus  entered  not  merely  the  ter 
ritory  of  Perrca,  but  penetrated  to  its  utmost  boun 
daries.  According  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  3), 
Peraea  proper  (or  "  the  other  side,"  i  *.,  of  Jordan — 

22 


Sheriat  Mandhur,  since  Josephus  designates  Gadara 
(Omkeis),  which  lay  on  the  Mandhur,  as  the  capital 
of  Peraea.  Toward  the  east,  it  adjoined,  according 
to  that  writer,  the  territory  of  Gerasa,  Kabbath  Am- 
mon,  and  Arabia."  L.  von  Raumer.  From  the 
same  authority  we  learn  that  Peraea,  in  the  wider 
sense,  embraced  that  part  of  Palestine  which  lay 
east  of  the  Jordan,  embracing  the  whole  territory  of 
Peraea  from  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Arnon, 
Lastly,  a  still  wider  meaning  attached  to  that  name, 
which  was  also  given  to  the  whole  eastern  part  of 
the  Jordan-valley,  or  the  (ihor  (Arabah),  stretching 
from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  the  southern  extremi 
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ty  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  running  beyond  it  to  the 
Elauitic  Gulf,  between  the  mountains  of  Edom  in  the 
east  and  the  high  coast  on  the  west.  When  on  for 
mer  occasions  traversing  the  lake  (Caesaren,  (liiilani), 
Jesus  had  visited  Peraa  in  the  second  and  last-men 
tioned  acceptation  of  that  term.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  He  went  at  this  time  into  Peraea  proper,  which 
formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Herod  Antipas,  who 
ruled  over  that  province  as  well  as  over  Galilee. 
Froru  this  circumstance  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  now  betook  Himself  to  the  boundary  dis 
tricts,  or  coasts,  of  Peraea, — the  latter  term  being 
scarcely  applicable  to  the  boundary  district  of  Judaea 
itself. 

A  special  interest  and  importance  attaches  to  the 
province  of  Perzea,  where  Jesus  retired  on  two  occa 
sions  previous  to  His  decease  and  found  a  refuge, 
and  whither  afterward  His  infant  Church  retired  be 
fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seeking  shelter 
among  its  mountains,  and  making  Pella  their  capital. 
On  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  topography  of 
Pelln,  comp.  the  author's  Apostol.  Zeihtller,  ii.  461. 
Great  probability,  however,  attaches  to  the  sugges 
tion  of  Robinson,  who,  according  to  his  latest  re 
searches,  places  it  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Fahil, 
between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax ;  in  which 
case,  the  statement  of  Josephus  would  refer  to  Pella 
as  being  a  boundary  town  of  Peraea,  in  the  narrowest 
or  political  sense  of  the  term.  On  the  blessed  work 
of  Jesus  in  that  province,  comp.  the  author's  Lcben 
Jexu,  ii.  2,  p.  101)4.  The  general  conformation  of 
the  district  is  calcareous  and  cretaceous  in  the  south, 
till  beyond  the  Arnon,  and  basalt  in  the  eastern  por 
tion.  It  is  mountainous,  with  high  plateaus,  and 
traversed  by  many  rivers.  The  northern  part  is 
woody,  and  suited  for  grazing  (the  oaks  and  bulls  of 
Bashan) ;  the  southern,  exceedingly  fertile. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Gospels  will  easily  enable  us  to  answer  the  objection 
of  Meyer  and  others,  who  deem  the  account  of  Mat 
thew  incompatible  with  that  of  Luke  (ix.  51 ;  xvii. 
11),  according  to  which,  Jesus  had  passed  through 
Samaria.  The  Lord  had  evidently  intended  to  jour 
ney  by  Samaria.  But  when  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  refused  to  receive  Him,  He  passed  into  Pe- 
rasa  through  the  boundary  land  of  Galilee  and  Sama 
ria  (see  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  1053).  Similarly,  in  answer 
to  the  alleged  contradiction  between  our  Gospel  and 
John  x.  22,  40 — which  records  that  Jesus  went  from 
Jerusalem  to  Peraea — we  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
Lord  visited  that  province  on  two  different  occa 
sions. 

Ver.  3.  Pharisees. — Perosa  was  removed  from 
the  great  centres  of  Jewish  hierarchism.  Hence  the 
Saviour  found  there  a  sphere  of  labor  even  after  He 
had  been  banished  from  Galilee  and  Judsea.  But 
even  there  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  was  by  and  by 
roused  to  acts  of  hostility,  partly  at  the  instigation 
of  their  colleagues  at  Jerusalem,  and  partly  from 
personal  rancor.  On  this  and  other  grounds,  we 
conclude  that  the  transactions  here  recorded  had 
taken  place  during  the  second  visit  of  Jesus  to  Pe- 
rsea.  The  question  has  been  raised,  wherein  the 
"  temptation"  of  this  inquiry  lay.  Meyer  suggests 
that  it  consisted  in  the  attempt  of  involving  Him  in 
the  discussion  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai  (fee  the  Exeget.  Nc'ts  on  ch.  v.  31).  "It 
was  hoped  that,  by  His  reply,  Jesus  would  virtually 
support  the  view  of  one  of  these  antagonistic  schools 
—more  particularly  that  of  Shammai,  and  that  thus 
he  opposite  party  might  be  more  fully  enlisted 


against  Him."  But  in  that  case  He  would  also  mani 
festly  have  gained  the  favor  of  the  followers  of  Sham 
mai.  Ewald  thinks  that  it  was  intended  to  entangle 
Jesus,  while  in  the  dominions  of  Herod  Antipas — 
whose  conduct  in  his  married  relationship  John  had 
reproved — in  a  declaration  and  fate  similar  to  that 
of  the  Baptist.  To  this  it  has  been  objected — as  we 
think,  without  sufficient  rce-son — that  there  is  no  in 
dication  of  such  a  scheme  in  the  text.  Mejor  Lolda 
that  the  decision  of  Jesus  was  stricter  than  that  of 
either  of  the  schools.  The  statement  is  incorrect,  as 
our  Lord  did  not  go  beyond  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Shammai ;  while,  unlike  that  teacher,  He  did  not 
convert  the  absolute  principle  of  marriage  in  the 
Church  into  an  outward  and  civil  statute. 

For  every  cause. — The  question  is  manifestly 
put  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Hillel. 

Ver.  4.  Made  them,  or  created  them. — The 
ideas  of  &i'6pwiros  (which  accordingly  we  retain  as 
the  reading)  and  ywh  are  presupposed.  The  Lord 
explains  that  they  were  not  created  arbitrarily,  or  in 
dependently  of,  but  for  each  other,  and  as  suitable 
and  adapted  to  each  other ;  which  is  expressed  by 
&.pt7tv  Kal  OfjAu,  referring  to  the  male  and  female 
nature.  The  two  first  individuals  of  the  male  and 
female  sex  were  not  merely  a  man  and  a  woman,  but 
male  and  female,  in  the  sense  of  being  destined  and 
intended  exclusively  for  each  other.  Hence  they 
constituted  the  type  of  marriage  in  its  full  meaning 
and  principle,  as  an  indissoluble  union. 

Ver.  5.  And  said. — In  Gen.  ii.  24.  these  words 
are  recorded  as  having  been  spoken  b/Adam.  while 
in  this  place  they  are  uttered  as  quoted  by  God, — 
not  simply  because  every  statement  of  Scripture  is 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  but,  as  Augustine  [JJe  nupt. 
ii.  4]  expresses  it,  "  Deus  utique  per  hominem  dixit 
quod  homo  prophetando  prcedixit."  Or  rather,  per 
haps,  because,  before  his  fall,  man  uttered  absolute 
spiritual  truth,  or  what  in  point  of  fact  was  the  word 
of  God. 

For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother. — Added  not  merely  by  way  of  quota 
tion,  but  to  show  that  the  relationship  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  was  higher,  stronger,  and  closer 
than  even  that  toward  his  father  and  mother. 

The  two. — The  expression  does  not  occur  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  but  is  found  in  the  Septuagint,  as 
implied  in  the  text,  and  bringing  out  more  fully  its 
idea  and  meaning.  The  two  apparently  different  in 
dividualities  are  to  become  one  flesh  by  marriage, 
i.  e.,  to  form  the  generic  unity  of  human  nature. 
This  unity,  while  implying  the  mental  and  moral  ele 
ments,  is  based  on  that  of  the  adp£,  as  indicating  and 
completing  the  union. 

Ver.  6.  No  more,  or,  never  more,  ovKtn. 
— Ver.  9  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  the  re 
lationship  there  referred  to  is  incompatible  with,  and 
in  direct  antagonism  to,  the  idea  of  marriage.* 

*  [Vcrs.  3-6.— The  Pharisees  wished  to  entnnele  our  Sa 
viour  in  their  scholastic  party  disputes  on  the  marriage- and 
divorce-question  and  in  the  adultery -case  of  IIe»od  Antipas, 
which  caused  tin-  Imprisonment  and  death  of  John  the  Bap 
tist,  Mini  may  have  excited  as  much  feeling  and  debate  in  its 
day  as  the  divorce-case  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Kith  century 
duriiiir  the  licforination  period.  The  Saviour  answered  tho 
treacherous  question  of  His  enemies  by  referring  them  first 
(in  ver.  4)  to  what  (iod  iliif,  who  in  the  original  creation  of 
man  instituted  the  sexual  relation  and  marriai;.'  as  an  indis- 
soluhle  union  I  etween  cne  man  and  one  woman;  secondly, 
t..  what  (iod  f,iii/  throiiuh  Adam  as  the  repre:-c.lituti\e  ot  the 
race  (in  \cr.  f>l.  viz..  that  husband  and  wife  are  inseparably 
united,  <'.  i.,  within  the  limits  of  their  life  in  the  llesh.or  theil 
eariiily  life;  ai;d  then  lie  stutes  His  own  irresistible  concJu 
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Vc:-s.  7,  8.  Why  did  Moses  then  command  ? 
Dent.  xxi".  1. — A  misapp!i<  ation  of  lli<' 
which  the  Lord  exposes  and  censures.  Tlie  object 
:>!'  Mo.- IT-  in  laying  down  the  rules  about  giving  a 
writing  of  divorcement,  was  not  to  countenance  or 
promote  divorces,  but  to  diminish  their  number  by 
subjecting  them  to  certain  rules  and  limitations,  with 
the  view  of  again  elevating  the  married  relationship, 
and  realizing  its  idea.  Moses  commanded,  not  that 
divorces  should  take  place;  he  only  enjoined  that  in 
euch  cases  certain  forms  should  be  observed,  and 
that  the  ground  of  the  separation  should  be  em 
bodied  in  the  "writinr/  of  divorcement."  But  the 
Jewish  Rabbins  completely  perverted  the  meaning 
and  object  of  all  this  (ch.  v.  31).  Hence  we  note 
the  twofold  antithesis:  "  Jlfoscs  did  command," 
"Mosses  suffered;"  and  again:  "Moses  did  com 
mand  "  in  general,  and,  "  Moses  suffered  you "  in 
particular.  So  far  from  having  commanded  it  in 
general,  he  only  suffered  you  individually,  because  of 
ifte  hardness  of  your  hearts. 

Ver.  8.  From  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 
— In  the  original  state  of  things  in  Paradise.  The 
first  instance  of  polygamy  is  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.  It). 
It  deserves  special  notice,  that  it  appears  in  conjunc 
tion  with  murder,  avenging  of  blood,  and  sinful  poe 
try  ;  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  line  of  Cain,  not  in 
that  of  Scth. 

Ver.  0.  Except  for  fornication. — An  explana 
tion  of  the  ~ZT  ri~7 .  Comp.  the  Exeg.  Notes  on 
ch.  v.  31,  32,  p.  115.  Roman  Catholic  writers  are 
naturally  anxious  to  have  this  clause  omitted  from 
the  text  (Hug,  von  Berlcpsch),  but  there  is  no  criti 
cal  warrant  for  this. 

Ver.  10.  It  is  not  good  to  marry.— The  mean 
ing  of  the  disciples  is:  if  the  ideal  principle  laid 
down  by  our  Lord  about  marriage  was  to  be  imme 
diately  and  unconditionally  applied  to  existing  rela 
tions,  then,  etc.  In  His  reply,  Christ  admits  the 
difficulty  of  such  p^ncation. 

Ver.  11.  Not  all  can  receive  this  saying. — 
It  requires  divine  illumination. 

Ver.  12.  The  explanation  of  His  further  state 
ment — For  there  are  eunuchs,  etc. — is  exceeding 
ly  difficult.  Xeander  thinks  that  Matthew  inserted 
in  this  place  something  which  the  Lord  had  taught 
on  the  same  subject  on  another  occasion,  and  in 
quite  a  different  connection.  Certainly,  the  common 
interpretation,  that  Jesus  here  referred  to  the  various 
exceptional  cases  in  which  marriage  should  be  avoid 
ed,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  three  classes  of 
eunuchs  here  enumerated  (the  expression  being  used 
figuratively  for  those  who  are  not  to  enter  the  mar 
ried  relationship),  are  evidently  intended  to  embrace 
all  the  grounds  on  which  marriage  was  inadmissible. 
First  of  all,  then,  there  is  a  class  of  eunuchs  who 

slon  (in  ver.  6)  in  n  sentence  which  is  since  repeated  in  every 
marriage  ceremony  in  Christian  lands,  and  will  he  repeated 
to  tlic  end  of  time  to  inaugurate  and  protect  with  its  divine 
authority  and  power  this  holy  nnd  fundamental  relation. — 
We  add  the  remarks  of  Dr.  ALFORU  on  vers.  4-6:  (l)Our 
Lord  refers  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  as  a  kin- 
ii>rii-iil  fii'f,  and  grounds  His  argument  on  the  IHeml  ex 
pressions  of  that  narrative.  (2)  He  cites  both  from  the  fir.-t 
und  sec-. Tid  chapters  of  Genesis,  showing  them  to  be  conse 
cutive  parts  of  a  continuous  narrative.  (8)  lie  quotes  words 

>!'  Ailani  Kic-ii.  ii.  21)  as  spoken  by  the  Creator;  they  mu.-t. 
then-tore.  l>e  iinderM 1  as  .said  in  prophecy,  ilirhut  /ir/l  itn, 

,he  more  so  since  the  relations  alluded  to  by  those  terins  did 
not  yet  exist.  (4)  The  force  of  the.  argument  consi>ts  in  the 
•mill/  of  male  and  female,  not  indeed  organieally, 
f.iit  by  imtilieation.  in  Adam.  Ho  made  tin  m,  i.  »..  man  :L- 
*  race;  male  (Dot  a  male),  and  female  (not  u  female).  — I'. 
8.] 


were  so  born  from  the  mother's  womb,  /.  t 

who  :ire  p!i\  .-ie:iliv  disoiialilii-'l  lor  marriage,  Mieh  at 
i!io.-e  lahiwing  under  (ii-ra  c.  or  whose  mentiil  or 
bodily  organization  is  defective.  Next,  there  was 
another  class  tl  who  were  made  eunuchs  bj 
men."  As,  in  the  first  and  third  class  enumerated, 
the  term  eunuch  is  evidently  used  in  a  figurative 
manner,  we  take  it  in  the  same  sense  here — the  morf. 
so,  as  in  the  literal  sense  it  would  apply  to  a  compara 
tively  small  number  of  persons.  Hence  we  regard  it 
as  referring  in  general  to  those  who  are  prevented 
from  entering  into  marriage,  in  the  highest  and  only 
true  import  of  the  idea,  by  social  and  Amoral  consid 
erations,  and  who  are  hence  in  duty  bound  to  re 
nounce  the  married  state.  The  last  class  to  which 
the  Saviour  alludes,  consists  of  those  who  have 
made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  sake  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  i.  e.,  those  who,  being 
married,  yet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  are 
as  if  they  were  not  married,  i.  e.,  are  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  conjugal  enjoyments  for  the  sake  of 
their  spiritual  calling;  or — as  the  Apostle  expresses 
it,  1  Cor.  vii.  29 — have  wives  as  though  they  had 
none. — Thus  this  threefold  renunciation,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  will  and  purpose,  runs 
through  the  actual  marriage-relationship, — viz.,  the 
renunciation  of  natural  union,  or  of  ideal  union,  or 
of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  married  estate, — was  to 
form  the  basis  on  which  this  relationship  was  hence 
forth  to  rest.  Such  a  union  was  to  combine  the  ele 
ments  of  deep  personal  attachment  and  interchange 
of  soul  with  subordination  to  the  divine  arrangements 
and  requirements  in  the  theocracy,  where  this  as  well 
as  every  other  good  gift  should  be  regarded  as  sec 
ondary,  and  subservient  to  the  grand  purposes  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Leben  Jcsv,  ii.  2,  p.  1103).  The 
expression  euKoi/X'C'"'  's  also  used  by  the  Cabbalists 
in  a  figurative  sense.  It  is  strange  that  Roman 
Catholic  divines  (as,  for  example,  SKFP,  Ltbtn  Jesit, 
iii.  117)  should  have  quoted  in  support  of  celibacy  a 
passage  which,  in  reality,  so  far  from  representing 
marriage  as  something  beneath  the  disciples,  elevat 
ed  that  relationship  far  above  the  views  and  circum 
stances  of  the  times,  and  placed  it  on  a  high  and 
spiritual  platform.  Similarly  absurd  is  the  notion  of 
Strauss,  that  this  passage  savors  of  Esscnism,  which 
degraded  woman,  while  the  Saviour  here  restored  her 
right  position.  Comp.  Ebrard,  p.  453.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  misunderstanding  of  the  import  of  this 
passage  induced  Origen  literally  to  carry  it  into  exe 
cution, — a  historical  fact,  which  has  latterly  been 
again  established  by  Engelhart  and  Redepenning 
against  Schnitzer  and  others. 

[.A'o/e.-— 1  beg  leave  to  differ  from  Dr.  Lange's 
figurative  exposition  of  the  second  and  third  class  of 
eunuchs ;  which  last  would,  in  this  case,  embrace  all 
Christians,  since  temperance  and  chastity  is  a  funda 
mental  virtue  and  duty  for  the  married  as  well  as 
the  single  state,  and  since  all  are  required  to  sub 
ordinate  their  earthly  relations  to  their  spiritual  call 
ing.  As  I  understand  the  mysterious  passage, 
the  Saviour  distinguishes  three  kinds  ot  eunuch- 
ism:  (1)  congenital,  which  implies  neither  merit  nor 
guilt;  (2)  forced,  which  implies  misfortune  on  the 
one  h-ind  and  guilt  on  the  other;  (3)  voluntary, 
which  has  moral  value  and  merit  if  it  proceeus  from 
faith  and  love  to  Christ,  but  no  merit  superior  to 
eliaMii Y  in  the  married  state.  The  first  and  third  are 
only  improperly  called  cunuchism.  To  speak  more 
fully,  the  first  elass  of  umuehs  embraces  the  com 
paratively  small  number  of  those  who  are  ronstitu- 
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tionally  either  incapable  of,  or  averse  to,  marriage ; 
the  second  class,  the  eunuchs  proper,  or  mutilated 
persons,  who  at  that  time  were  quite  numerous,  espe 
cially  at  courts,  and  are  still  found  in  Eastern  coun 
tries,  among  heathens  and  Mohammedans  (yea,  even 
in  the  choir  of  the  papal  Sixtine  chapel  in  Rome ;  the 
famous  Miserere  being  sung  by  the  clear  silver  voices 
of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  sacred  art) ;  the  third 
class,  those  who  deliberately  abstain  from  marriage 
either  altogether,  or  from  second  marriage  after  the 
death  of  their  first  husband  or  wife,  not,  however, 
for  the  purpose  of  thereby  gaining  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (ad  reanum  ccelorum  PROMERENDUM,  as  Ori- 
gen,  Hilarius,  Euthymius,  Maldonatus,  and  the  Ro 
man  Commentators  generally  misinterpret  the  words 
Sta  TJIV  /3a.ffi\«ia.v  r.  oi'p.),  but  for  the  purpose  of 
working  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  from  pure  and 
disinterested  love  to  Christ,  believing  that  they  can 
serve  Him  more  unreservedly  and  effectually  in  the 
single  state,  or  remain  more  steadfast  in  times  of 
peculiar  trial  and  persecution  (5ia  -rr\v  (vtcniaaav 
avaynyv,  1  Cor.  vii.  26).  To  this  class  belong  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  7,  26),  Barnabas  (1  Cor.  ix.  5,  6), 
probably  also  St.  John  (who  in  the  Greek  Church 
bears  the  standing  title,  6  TropfleVos,  with  reference  to 
his  virgin  purity),  and  thousands  of  missionaries,  di 
vines,  ministers  and  pious  laymen,  sisters  of  charity, 
virgins  and  widows  in  all  ages  and  among  Protes 
tants  as  well  as  Catholics.  The  great  and  serious 
error  of  the  Roman  Church  consists  in  making  a  law 
for  the  whole  clergy  of  what  the  Saviour  left  to  free 
choice  on  the  basis  of  a  special  calling  and  gift  of 
God  (ver.  11),  and  in  attaching  a  superior  merit  to 
celibacy  at  the  expense  of  the  holy  and  normal  state 
of  marriage.  From  a  grossly  literal  misunderstand 
ing  of  ver.  1 2,  Origen,  in  the  youthful  ardor  of  enthu 
siasm  for  Christ,  and  misguided  by  the  ascetic  no 
tions  of  his  age,  committed  the  unnatural  deed  which 
forever  disqualified  him  for  marriage.  But  this  was 
justly  condemned  in  the  ancient  church,  and  was 
made  subsequently  a  reason  for  his  excommunication 
from  the  church  of  Alexandria. — On  the  whole  sub 
ject  of  marriage  and  celibacy  in  the  N.  T.,  comp. 
SCHAFK'S  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  §  1 1 2,  pp. 
448-454.— P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Compare  our  remarks  on  Matt,  v.,  p.  115  sq., 
and  the  foregoing  Exegetical  Notes. 

2.  The  scribes  seem  always  to  have  been  entan 
gled  in  the  antagonistic  views  of  Shammai  and  Hillel. 
But  Christ  here  calls  their  attention  to  a  very  differ 
ent  kind   of   antagonism, — viz.,   that   between   the 
fundamental,  eternal,  and  absolute  principle  of  mar 
riage,  and  the  theocratic  or  political  law  on  the  sub 
ject.     So  far  as  the  principle  of  marriage  was  con 
cerned,  every  such  union  was  necessarily  indissoluble, 
being  based  on  the  fact,  that  man  and  woman  were 
destined  for  each  other.     But  hi  point  of  fact  this 
principle   had   been   lost   sight   of,  equally  because 
unions  were  improperly  formed,  and  because  they 
were   improperly  dissolved.     Hence,  the  object  of 
Moses  was  to  keep  this  heathen  degeneracy  within 
bounds.     By  means  of  the  "  writing  of  divorcement," 
he  wished  gradually  again  to  train  the  Jews  by  the 
law,  so  as  to  elevate  their  views,  and  to  introduce 
among  them  marriage  in  the  true  and  spiritual  sense. 
But  this  measure  was  frustrated  and  perverted  for 
the  opposite  purpose,  by  the  loose  and  lascivious  in 


terpretations  put  upon  it  by  the  Rabbins.  In  out 
opinion,  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates 
not  to  degenerate  into  literalism,  or  to  go  beyond  the 
above  principle,  as  Romanism  has  done,  but  to  see 
to  it  that,  so  far  as  possible,  practice  should  corres 
pond  with  this  ideal.  According1-  our  Lord  here 
lays  down  the  following  leading  pm_ciples,  viz.-  (1) 
The  law  concerning  adultery  applies  to  man  as  well 
as  to  woman — indeed,  more  especially  to  the  former, 

(2)  Marriage  is  dissolved  only  by  actual  fornication;, 
in  which  case  the  non-offending  party  is  again  free. 

(3)  What  constitutes  a  legal  divorcement  is  not  the 
separation  of  the  two  parties, — which,  as  in  morally 
faulty   marriages,  may  not   only  be   excusable,  but 
perhaps  even  duty, — but  re-rnarriogc   after  separa 
tion,  and  that  whether  it  be  a  marriage  by  which  the 
divorced  woman  is  finally  abandoned,  or  else  a  wo 
man  that  had  been  divorced  is  espoused.     Thus  far 
the  legal  settlement  of  the  question.     In  practical 
legislation,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  two  points  in  view, 
viz. :  what  constitutes  fornication ;  and  the  difference 
between  mere  separation  and  the  right  of  entering 
into  another  union.     With  regard  to  fornication,  we 
must — according  to  1  Cor.  vii.  15 — here  include  re 
ligious,  spiritual  apostasy.     But  in  reference  to  the 
re-marrying  of  those  who  have  been  divorced — ex 
cept  under  the  above  circumstances — we  believe  that 
no  human  tribunal  has,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the 
power  of  granting  such  a  permission,  although  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  author)  it  may  be  conceded  as  an 
act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  sovereign, 
especially  in  cases  where  mitigating  circumstances 
justify  such  an  act  of  dispensation.    ( See  the  author's 
Leben  Jem,  ii.  2,  1101;  iii.  179;  fosit.  Dogmatik, 
p.  1215.) 

The  matrimonial  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  common  statute  law  of  Prussia  and 
other  Protestant  countries  of  Germany,  are  instances 
of  the  two  opposite  extremes  and  aberrations  to 
which  a  misinterpretation  of  this  passage  has  given 
rise.  The  former  starts  from  the  supposition,  that 
actual  union,  or  the  solemnizing  of  matrimony,  con 
stitutes  of  itself  and  alone  an  indissumu,e  marriage. 
The  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  state  of  society 
in  Italy  and  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries,  espe 
cially  in  South  America,  furnish  a  sad  illustration  of 
this  principle.  While  the  bed  in  which  the  stream 
was  to  flow  has  been  converted  into  a  hard,  stone- 
built  channel,  the  river  has  broken  through  all 
bounds,  and  cutting  out  a  channel  for  itself,  winds 
its  way  irregularly  and  wildly  through  forests  and 
swamps.  The  false  assumption  in  this  case  seems  to 
be,  that  the  law  of  Moses  had  occupied  the  lowest 
stage — that  it  was  the  minimum  of  right ;  not  that 
it  embodied  a  principle,  and  was  intended  to  prepare 
the  way  for  realizing  the  full  idea  of  marriage.  In 
many  Protestant  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
opposite  error  has  been  committed ;  the  legality  of 
marriage  has  been  thoroughly  undermined,  and  free 
love  substituted  in  its  place  as  the  controlling  prin 
ciple  of  true  marriage.  In  that  case,  the  writing  of 
divorcement  is  not,  like  that  of  Moses,  intended  to 
render  separation  more  difficult,  but,  like  thai  of 
Hillel,  to  make  it  more  easy. 

It  deserves  special  notice,  that  the  great  reforma 
tion  here  inaugurated  by  the  Lord  is  introduced  by 
an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
marriage  should  be  avoided.  All  such  cases  may  be 
arranged  under  three  classes:  those  who  by  their 
physical  constitution  are  disqualified  for  such  a 
union;  those  in  which  moral  and  social  relations 
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prevent  the  carrying  out 'of  marriage  in  its  full  im 
port  ;  and,  lastly,  those  who,  being  married,  were  to 
subordinate  their  married  relationship  to  their  calling 
as  Christians,  and  in  this  respect  to  renounce  it. 
Thus  marriage  was  to  be  regenerated  on  the  basis  of 
ideal  renunciation.* 

[3.  DAVID  BROWN  on  ver.  12:  "When  our  Lord 
holds  forth  the  single  life  as  designed  for  and  suited 
to  certain  specific  classes,  let  Christians  understand 
that, "  while  their  own  plan  and  condition  of  life 
should  be  regulated  by  higher  considerations  than 
mere  inclination  or  personal  advantage,  they  are  not 
to  lay  down  rules  for  others,  but  let  each  decide  for 
himself,  as  to  his  own  Master  he  standeth  or  falleth. 
For  he  that  hi  these  things  serveth  Christ  is  accepta 
ble  to  God  and  approved  of  men."  ALFORD  (after 
NEANDER)  on  ver.  12  :  "  It  is  to  be  observed  that  our 
Lord  does  not  here  utter  a  word  from  which  any 
superiority  can  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  celibacy : 
the  imperative  in  the  last  clause  being  not  a  com 
mand  but  a  permission,  as  in  Rev.  xxii.  17.  His 
estimate  for  us  of  the  expediency  of  celibacy,  as  a 
general  question,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  where  He  visits  with  severe  blame  the 
burying  of  the  talent  for  its  safer  custody.  The  re 
mark  is  Neander's  (Leben  Jesu,  p.  584,  4th  ed.),  and 
the  more  valuable,  as  he  himself  [and  his  sister  who 
took  care  of  him]  lived  and  died  unmarried." — Christ 
certainly  nowhere  commands,  or  even  recommends, 
voluntary  celibacy  to  any  one ;  the  most  which  can 
be  gathered  from  the  last  clause  of  ver.  12:  6  Swd- 
/xej/oy  xuptlv  ^oipeiTw,  in  connection  with  ver.  21,  is 
that  He  expected  such  a  sacrifice  from  some  of  His 
disciples.  Comp.  de  Wette  in  lot:— P.  S.] 

4.  The  great  object  of  the  Lord  in  this  section  is 
to  reinstate  woman  in  her  original  rights.     In  the 
ancient  world,  as  still  in  heathen  countries,  woman 
was  treated  as  a  slave.     Even  among  the  Jews  the 
right  of  divorcement  was  refused  to  woman,  although 
it  was  accorded   to  her  by  the  Roman  law.     This, 
however,  does  not  imply  that  the  legislation  of  Rome 
occupied  higher  ground  than  that  of  Israel.     In  the 
former  case,  the  rights  of  the  free  citizen  were  chiefly 
guarded ;  while  in  Jewish  law  the  idea  of  the  family 
prevailed.     Still,  the  law  of  Rome  may  be  said  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  Christian  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  matrimony. 

5.  "  The  creation  of  one  couple  may  be  regarded, 


*  [The  next  section  of  about  half  a  column  is  omitted  in 
the  translation,  since  it  relates  exclusively  to  the  intricate 
marriage  difficulties  in  the  Prussian  state-church-establish- 
ment,  taking  a  middle  ground  between  the  rigorous  reform 
party  and  the  conformist  majority  of  pastors  The  Prussian 
laws  on  marriage,  dating  from  the  intidel  reign  of  Frederic 
II.,  are  scandalously  lax  and  demoralizing,  by  increasing  the 
causes,  and  facilitating  the  accomplishment  of  divorce. 
With  the  revival  of  true  Christianity  in  Prussia  a  reform 
movement  commenced,  which  aims  at  a  return  to  the  law 
of  Christ.  The  subject  has  been  extensively  agitated  for  the 
last  twenty  years  by  the  re.ligious  press,  on  Synods,  Pastoral 
Conferences,  and  also  on  the  German  Church  Diet.  Comp. 
a  number  of  articles  in  HENGSTKNBERG'S  Erang.  Kirchen- 
eeituiiff,  for  IMO-'GO;  LIEBETRUT:  Ueber  geonlnete,  Ent- 
wicklnutj  tier  K/ie,  Berlin,  ls5(J;  and  GOF.SCIIKN,  article  Khe 
in  Herzog'a  lieal-Encyc.lopCMlie,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  600-707.— 


(1)  As  proof  that  monogamy  alone  is  agreeable  U 
the  will  of  God ;  which  also  a.ppears  from  the  fact 
of  the  continuance  of  the  same  proportion  between 
the  male  and  female  sex,  even  with  a  numerical  ad- 
vantage  on  the  part  of  the  male  sex,  which  would 
have  been  reversed  if  polygamy  had  been  intendec 
by  the  Creator.  (2)  As  evidence  that  this  union 
was  to  continue  unseparated  ;  otherwise,  God  would 
have  created  more  than  one  couple  or  more  wives. 
In  this  respect  also  the  order  of  nature  is  the  ordef 
of  God."  Heubner. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Wherever  Christ  goes,  friends  and  foes  follow 
Him :  1 .  As  His  friends,  those  who  need  help ;  2.  ai 
His  enemies,  the  representatives  of  slavish  legalism 
and  licentious  antinomianism. — The  doctrine  of 
Christ  concerning  marriage:  1.  Its  binding  character 
as  instituted  by  God ;  2.  its  decay  in  the  progresi 
of  history;  3.  its  prepared  restoration  under  the 
law ;  4.  its  transformation  by  the  gospel. — Marriage 
an  institution  of  God. — Marriage  as  completing  and 
consecrating  creation — as  the  basis  of  the  family — as 
the  complete  communion  of  life — a  figure  of  the 
communion  between  the  Lord  and  His  Church,  Eph. 
v. — How  sin  has  obscured  this  best  and  most  blessed 
relationship  of  life,  and  frequently  perverted  it  into 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  misery. — The  writing  of 
divorcement  in  its  different  aspects. — How  Christiani 
ty  has  elevated  woman,  and  restored  her  rights. — Gen 
uine  and  Christian  love  the  great  preservative  against 
disturbing  influences. — Unchastity  always  a  renuncia 
tion  of  self-respect  and  of  «personal  dignity, — a  disso 
lution  of  the  holiest  of  bonds. — Solemnity  and  earn 
estness  of  the  marriage  relationship. — The  threefold 
renunciation  of  marriage  under  the  gospel,  preparing 
the  way  for  Christian  marriage. — Christ  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  family:  1.  Of  the  law  regulating 
marriage ;  2.  of  the  law  regulating  children ;  3.  of 
the  law  regulating  property. 

Starke  : — Quesnel :  The  union  of  man  and  wife 
more  close  even  than  that  of  parents  and  children, 
Gen.  ii.  24. — Hedinger :  Husband  and  wife  should  be 
not  only  one  flesh,  but  also  one  heart  and  mind,  Eph. 
v.  31. — The  order  of  marriage  is  instituted  by  God 
Himself ;  but,  alas !  many  persons  enter  this  state 
not  only  without  God,  but  against  His  mind  and  will. 
—  Osiander :  Satan  attempts  to  interpret  Scripture 
through  his  servants ;  but  he  perverts  it,  and  misrep 
resents  its  meaning. — Zeisius :  Under  the  new  dis 
pensation,  everything  is  not  sanctioned  that  was 
tolerated  under  the  law. — Piscator :  Celibacy  is  not 
a  more  holy  state  than  marriage. 

Gerlach : — In  this  relationship,  man  is  to  show 
that  he  has  conquered  the  flesh  and  nature  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit. 

Heubner: — Christ  is  not  determined  by  the  opin 
ions  of  the  scribes ;  but  points  back  to  the  original 
institution  as  founded  by  God,  which  is  the  source 
and  ground  of  all  further  enactments. 
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B.  Children  in  tfo  Church.     CH.  XIX.  13-15. 
(Mark  x.  13-16;  Luke  xviii.  15-17.) 

13  Then  were  there1  brought  unto  him  little  children,  that  he  should  [might]  put  hit 

14  hands  on  them,   and  pray:  and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.     But  Jesus  said,  Suli'rr 
[the,  TO]  little  children,  and  forbid  them   not,  to  come  unto  me;  for  of  such  is2t!e 

15  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  he  laid  his  hands  on  them,  and  departed  thence.3 

:  Ver  18.— [There  is  an  unnecessary  Interpolation  of  the  E.  V.— P.  8.] 

"  Ver.  14.— [Or:  to  such  lefongeth,  Tyndale,  Conant,  etc.  The  Saviour  does  not  sny:  ainuv  :<TT  iv  7;  /8am- 
\tia  ruv  ovpaviav,  of  them,  sis  in  ch.  v.  8,  10  (although  the  children  are  certainly  included),  but,  extending  the 
bUss-ing  :  riav  rotovruv  (<TTIV,  ofmtch,  i.  e .,  of  all  those  that  have  a  childlike  spirit  and  are  like  those  little  ones 
that  liflieve  in  Christ,  comp.  xviii.  2-6.  Calvin  is  right  in  explaining:  turn  parnili,  quam  eoriim  similex. — P.  S.] 

1  Ver.  15. — [The  different  readings  in  this  section  have  no  effect  on  the  sense,  and  are  omitted  by  Dr.  Lang».  I  wjll 
merely  mention  them:  Ver.  13  :  Trposrjyex^? — Jrposrjj'«x0Tjo-a»'  ;  (TTfri^ffav — t-irtri/jiw,  Ver.  14:  tlirtv — *brci« 
aurois  ;  wpds /ue — irpu'r  e'/u*  ;  Ver.  15  :  OLITOJS — fir'  aurovi. — P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  13.  Then  were  brought  to  Him  little 
children. — Forming  a  glorious  contrast  to  the  ques 
tions  previously  propounded.  The  blessing  of  chil 
dren  in  opposition  to  marriage  offences.  [Little  chil 
dren,  iraiSia,  not  only  little  boys  and  girls,  but  also 
•infants,  or  babes,  as  is  evident  from  the  term  &p  e'<?>7) 
of  Luke  xviii.  15.— P.  S.] 

To  Him. — From  this  history  we  gather,  that  in 
Peraea  Christ  was  not  merely  regarded  as  a  sacred 
personage,  but  that  His  dignity  and  character  were 
also  in  some  measure  acknowledged. 

That  He  should  put  His  hands  on  them. — 
Not  merely  as  a  symbol,  but  also  as  an  act  of  bene 
diction, — i.  e.,  as  effectually  conferring  some  moral 
blessing.  Similarly,  it  was  also  expressive  of  conse 
cration  and  of  healing,  Gen.  xlviii.  14 ;  Exod.  xxix. 
10 ;  2  Kings  iv.  34.  Comp.  the  article  Handaufle- 
yunff  in  Ilerzog's  Real-Encyclopaedic.  Hebrew  mo 
thers  would  be  accustomed  to  seek  in  this  manner  a 
blessing  for  their  children.  The  presidents  of  syna 
gogues  were  also  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  hands 
on  children. 

The  disciples  rebuked  them. — According  to 
Mark,  those  who  brought  them  ;  and  Meyer  suggests 
that  the  term  vfoai\vi\Qi)  indicates  that  the  word 
OUT 01  j  in  the  text  refers  to  these  persons.  But  in 
our  view  the  Evangelist  intends  to  indicate,  that 
while  the  rebuke  was  addressed  to  those  who  brought 
the  children,  it  was  in  reality  directed  toward  the 
children  themselves.  Accordingly,  our  Lord  replies, 
Suffer  little  children,  etc. 

Ver.  14.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— Various  views  are  entertained  of  this  passage:  1.  j 
Bengel  and  de  Wette  apply  it  to  children  in  the  lit-  | 
eral  sense.  2.  Meyer  interprets  it  of  persons  of  a  ' 
childlike  disposition,  ch.  xviii.  3.  Calvin  remarks:  ; 
tain  parvuli,  quam  eorum  similes.  4.  The  Church 
commonly  applies  it  to  the  institution  of  infant  bap 
tism,  explaining  it  as  meaning,  children  which  are  ' 
offered  to  the  Lord,  and  come  to  Him.  Hence,  such 
as  are  dedicated  unto  God  in  baptism, — the  children  \ 
of  the  theocracy  as  the  generation  which  embodied  j 
the  hope  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  according 
to  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke,  it  must 
also  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  a  childlike  spirit,  | 
just  as  baptism  itself  is  the  type  of  personal  regen 
eration. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  section  may  be  regarded  as  shedding  a 
precious  light  on  that  which  preceded.     The  blessing 
of  having  children,  and  presenting  them  to  the  Lord, 
seems  to  banish  the  sorrows  and  miseries  which  the 
disciples  had  anticipated. 

2.  The  believers  in  Peraea  appear  to  have  been 
sufficiently  advanced  in  spiritual  knowledge  to  un 
derstand  that  Christ  was  able  to  bless  even  little  chil 
dren  (0f)((t>ri,  according  to  Luke),  and  that  they  were 
capable  of  receiving  a  blessing.     But  in  this  instance 
the  disciples  seem  to  have  displayed  a  less  liberal 
spirit — we  should  almost  say,  that  they  were  inclined 
to  Baptistic  rigorism.     They  regarded  the  request  of 
these  parents  as  an  unseasonable  interruption  of  a 
most  important  discussion,  and  as  a  premature  step 
on  their  part.     But  while  rebuking  the  ignorant  zeal 
of  His  disciples,  the  Saviour  returned  a  gracious  an 
swer  to  the  humble  aspirations  of  these  mothers  in 
Israel,  and  at  the  same  time  fully  met  the  uncon 
scious  wants  of  their  children. 

3.  Of  such  i-s  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  an 
cient  Church  has  rightly  regarded  this  passage  as  a 
proof  in   favor  ol"  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism. 
Our  Loro.  here  distinctly  states — 1.  that  little  chil 
dren  are  capable  of  receiving  a  blessing  from  His 
hands ;  2.  that  this  blessing  refers  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  their  entrance  into  it ;  3.  He  shows 
that   it  is  accompanied   by,  and  may  be  conveyed 
along  with,  a  symbolical  action.     Baptists  are  apt  to 
ignore  the  possibility  of  fa^ith  as  a  seed  in  the  heart 
of  infants,  just  as  they  fail  to  perceive  the  full  idea 
of  the  Christian  family,  and  of  the  blessing  which 
may   descend    from   Christian    parentage.     On   the 
other  hand,,  our  Lord   evidently   includes   children 
among  those  that  are  called  into  Ilia  kingdom,  and 
who  are  intended  to  share  the  blessing  of  the  Chris 
tian  family.     See  also  our  notes  on  ch.  x.  12-14  (p. 
187). 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Children  God's  blessing  on  the  man  led  relation 
ship. — How  the  happiness  of  children  corntei l-alanc.  .J 
the  misery  of  marriage.* — How  marriage  should  be 

*  [Much  better  in    Gorman  :    Wie  (f<r  A'inrteiyubtl  ffett 

r.hrxtnnncr  iilrrti'.Ht,  lit.  :  "  How  the  jubilation  oY  r),iMr,-i 
outsounds  (silences)  the  lamentation  ..!'  i.varriaiff.''  ULe 
Edinb.  trsl.  omits  this  and  similar  sentences  altogether.  1 


CHAP.  XIX.  16-26. 


sinctifii'il  even  by  :i  re;,';inl  to  the  cliiLIivn. — Children 
ure  to  In1  brought  to  the  Lord. — ChiMivn  arc  iMp.iMr 
ofrcci'ivitura  Mussin;.:. — Tin- at  tempt  tml. •bar  children 
from  Christ  rebuked  and  resisted  by  the  Lord. — The 
children  of  believers  are  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  IKMVCM.— "  8u/er  little  children."— Children  nnd 
loin  of  heaven  in  their  mutual  relationship: 
1.  Kvei-y  new  generation  of  children  becoming  fairer 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  2.  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
shines  forth  more  beautifully  in  every  new  genera 
tion  of  believers. — Or,  ].  The  kingdom  of  heaven  be 
longs  to  children ;  2.  children  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Starke: — Quesnel:  Let  us  entreat  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  upon  our  children. — [Heaven  is  for  the 
humble  and  simple. — ]  Oniaiuler :  Let  parents  see  to 
it  that  they  do  everything  which  may  contribute  to 
the  salvation  of  their  children. — B'M.  \\'urt. :  If  the 


of  liiaven  belongs  to  cluldren,  then  also 
liiith  and  baptism. 

Gossner: — What  is  great  before  the  world,  14 
little  before  Christ,  and  what  the  world  despises,  is 
elected  by  Christ. 

Lisco : — Children  are  specially  susceptible  of  spi* 
itual  influences.  In  their  case  there  is  still— 1.  con 
fidcnce,  instead  of  scepticism ;  2.  self-surrender,  in 
stead  of  distrust ;  3.  truth,  instead  of  hypocrisy ;  4. 
modesty  and  humility,  instead  of  pride. 

lleubner: — Faith  in  the  power  and  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  prayers  of  holy  men :  1.  On  what  it  is  based ; 
2.  its  conditions. — Let  us  impress  it  on  the  minds  of 
children,  that  Christ  claims  them  as  His  own. — The 
rebuke  of  the  disciples  an  admonition  to  those  who 
object  to  the  early  religious  instruction  of  children. 
— Jesus  the  model  of  pure  and  holy  love  of  chil 
dren. — Natural  and  Christian  affection  for  children. 


C.  Property  in  the  Church.     Cn.  XIX.  16-26. 
(Mark  x.  17-27;  Luke  xviii.  18-27.) 

16  And,  behold,  one  came  and  said  unto' him,1  Good2  Master,  what  good  thing  [TL  aya- 

17  06v\  shall  I  do,  that  1  may  have  eternal  life?     And  he  said  unto  him,  Why  callesi  them 
me  good?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  it,  God   [Why   dost  thou  ask  me  about  the 
good?     One  is  the  Good,  6  dya^ds]3:  but  if  than  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  com- 

18  mandments.     He  saith  unto  him,  Which?     Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  [shalt 
not  kill],  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear 

19  false  witness,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  and,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 

20  as  thyself.     The  young  man  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things  have  I  kept  from  my 

21  youth  up4:  what  lack  I  yet  [do  I  yet  lack]  ?     Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt  be  per 
fect,  go  and  sell  that  [what]  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  trea- 

22  sure  in  heaven:  and  come  and  follow  me.     But  when  the  young  man  heard  that  saying, 
he  went  away  sorrowful :  for  he  had  great  possessions. 

23  Then  said  Jesus  unto  his  disciples,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  a  rich  man  shall 

24  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     And  again  I  say  unto  you,  It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through5  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 

25  of  God.     When   his  disciples  heard  it,  they  were  exceedingly  amazed,  saying,  Who 

26  then  can  be  saved?     But  Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said  unto  them,  With  men  this  is  im 
possible  ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

>  Ver.  1C.— [Or  better :  one  came  to  him  and  said,  «Fs  TrpoatKdwv  avr<?  dir(t>,  which  is  the  correct  reading  for 
fiirtv  ai>T(£.— P.  S.] 

a  Ver.  16.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  al.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  omit  ayaGf  (good),  and  read  only  5i$a.JKa\f  (master,  teacher}. 
With  this  is  connected  the  following  reading:  ri  ,ue  epoirotr  irtpl  rov  ayaOov ;  (is  fffrlv  &  ayadus  (instead  of  the  Re- 
eepta:  -rl  u«  \iyiti,  K.T.\.).  These  readings  are  decidedly  better  attested  by  B.,  IX,  and  ancient  versions,  and  adopted 
by  Griesbach,  Lnchinann,  TIschendorf.  The  liecepta  is  inserted  from  Mark  and  Luke. 

3  Ver.  IT.— [The  true  reading,  as  already  stated  by  Dr.  Laiige  in  the  preceding  note,  is:  rt  fit  eptaras  irjpl 
TOW  ayaeov;  «!?  ttrrlv  6  017060?,  i.  e.,  Wliy  dost  thou  link  me  about  the  goodt  One  ix  the  [absolutely] 
Good ;  Lang.-  :  Wnxfragst  tin  mic.h  fiber  (his  Gutt  t  Kiner  ist  der  <;ute.  This  rending  is  sustained  hy  Cod.  Sinait..  Cod. 
Vatican..  I).,  L.,  and  other  M!*6..  bv  Origeri,  Kuseb..  Jerome,  Augustine,  tin;  Latin  V'uluatc  (••  Quirt  me  int-errogu*  </< 
fro/io  t  UIIUH  ext  bonwt,  Deu*''),  and  other  ancient  versions,  and  adopted  by  Trege lies  and  Alford,  as  well  as  Lacomaon  and 
TIschendorf.  See  the  summaries  in  the  editions  of  these  critics  in  loc.  The  lect.  ree. :  ri  (it  \ty  f  n  aya6ov  ; 
oiiSfKi  ayudbt,  (I  nb  *Iv,  o  0  t  o  s ,  is  from  Mark  and  Luke,  and  is  an  answer  to  the  uddrr**:  "Good  Master,"  while 
Matthew  gives  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  young  man  :  "  What  good  thing  th.tll  1  dot*  Our  Lord  referred  him 
first  fnini  the  multiplicity  of  good  things  (^o  ayaOa)  to  the  unity  of  the  absolute  personal  Good  (d  ayaOSs}  or  God  (this  in 
of  the  question  in  Matthew),  and  then  He  directed  him  (in  the  question  of  Mark  and  Luke)  from  a  merely  hu 
manitarian  view  of  Christ  to  the  true  theanthropic  view,  as  if  to  say:  If  God  atone  is  pood,  why  do  you  call  Me  good, 
whom  \  on  regar.i  a  mere  UabVi?  He  answered  to  the  thought*  >,{  the  young  man  and  declined  his  relative  and  humani 
tarian  homage,  but  pointed  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  higher  and  absolute  conception  of  good,  in  wl.ii-h  He  was  good 
wording  to  His  divin"  nature  and  as  one  in  essence  with  the  Father.  He  does  not  say:  "/am  not.  pood,"  but  "  none  id 
(food;"  no  man  is  good  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  God  alone. — P.  8.] 

*  V.T.  ?H.-I  I'he  words:    *K  yc'Tyrd*  um>,  from  my  youth  up,  are  omitted  in  the  best  ancient  authorities,  including 
Ood.  Sinait..,  ami   in  the  modern  critical   edition-.     (.SV.<  the  apparatus  in   Lachmann.  Ti-chendorf.  Alford.)    They  are  in- 
ierte<l  from  tiie  parallel  passage.-  of  Mark  nnd  Luke.     Or.  Lanire  retains  tlie'n  in  his  German  Version.— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  24  — Besides  the  readiDg  :   6  i  e  A.  0  t  If ,  we  have  the  more  ditlicult   e  i  a  f  A.  0«  i>,  to  go  into.    [Cod.  Pinnil 
mds :  tLaf\6iv  —P.  8.] 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  16.  And,  behold,  one  came,  efs. — From 
{he  circumstance  that  the  former  two  sections  are 
connected  together,  we  infer  that  Christ  was  still 
surrounded  by  the  Pharisees  who  had  come  tempting 
Him.  Hence  the  expression  of  astonishment :  "  Be 
hold!"  Besides,  the  special  designation  of  this 
"one"  as  an  &px<*v  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  is  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that,  having  partly  been 
gained  over  by  Jesus,  he  now  came  forward  with  the 
inquiry  of  the  text. 

Vers.  16,  17.  (Good)  Master.— We  presuppose 
that  the  accounts  of  Mark  and  Luke  must  be  regard 
ed  as  supplementing  that  of  Matthew.  In  that  case, 
the  rejoinder  of  the  Saviour :  "  Why  callest  thou  Me 
good?"  must  be  taken  as  an  objection,  not  to  this 
salutation  itself,  but  to  Ihe  superficial  and  merely  out 
ward  meaning  which  attached  to  it  in  the  mind  of 
this  scribe.  None  is  good  but  God:  One  only  is 
good.  Everything  good  being  in  and  from  Him,  can 
only  be  one,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  good  in  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  God. 

Thus  we  also  account  for  the  reading :  "  Why  ask- 
tst  thou  Me  about  the  good  ?  One  is  the  Good."  God 
alone  being  good,  is  the  sole  source  of  all  goodness. 
Hence  the  duty  of  doing  good  is  not  one  of  many 
others  which  has  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  in 
quiry,  or  by  theological  investigation.  The  one  good 
thing  is  to  live  in  God  and  to  love  God.  Of  this  the 
commencement  is  to  keep  the  commandments,  which 
are  the  legal  form  in  which  that  which  is  good  has 
manifested  itself.  In  other  words,  seek  to  fulfil  the 
law,  or  to  be  righteous  before  God.  When  attempt 
ing  to  do  this,  you  will  gradually  be  led  onward  to 
repentance  and  faith ;  or,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
one  good,  or  to  come  unto  God,  you  must  first  be  in 
earnest  about  His  commandments,  or  the  manifold 
forms  under  which  the  good  becomes  outwardly 
manifest.  Neander  is  mistaken  in  interpreting  the 
passage :  "  Why  askest  thou  Me  about  that  whicli  is 
good  ?  One  is  good ;  address  thyself  to  Him.  He 
has  revealed  it  in  His  word."  Still  more  erroneous 
is  the  view  of  de  -Wette,  who  explains  it  as  meaning : 
Why  propoundest  thou  to  Me  the  unanswerable  in 
quiry  about  the  real  and  highest  good  ?  etc.  It  is 
certainly  strange,  that  while  this  critic  characterizes 
such  an  inquiry  as  unanswerable,  Meyer  should  style 
it  superfluous.  The  latter  interpreter,  however,  apt 
ly  remarks :  "  There  is  one  who  is  good,  and  one  that 
is  good,  alterum  non  datur.  But  if  you  roally  wish 
(the  8  e  here  in  the  same  sense  as  the  metabatic  au- 
ttm)  to  apply  to  your  life  what  I  say,  so  as  to  become 
thoroughly  conscious  of  its  spiritual  import,  etc." 
The  emphasis  rests  on  the  words :  ri  /j.t  *  pur  as. 
That  which  is  good  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  sub 
ject"  of  pharisaical  tpunav.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  form  of  any  particular  commandment  contained 
among  Jewish  traditions.  Hence  Fritzsche  correctly 
explains  T'I  ayaBbv  trm-fiaw  by  quid  quod  bonum  sit, 
what  ffood  thing.  The  young  man  imagined  that  he 
iiad  kept  all  these  things ;  yet  he  felt  that  he  still 
.a;ked  something,  although  he  knew  not  what.  Thus 
the  transaction  here  recorded  is  closely  connected 
with  the  interview  between  Jesus  and  the  scribe  re 
corded  in  Mark  xii.  28.  In  that  case  the  fundamen 
tal  idea  was :  One  God ;  and  hence,  only  one  com 
mandment.  In  the  present  instance :  Only  one  good 
Being ;  and  hence,  also,  only  one  good  thing.  On 
both  occasions,  the  Lord  alludes  to  the  contrast  with 


Jewish  traditionalism  and  its  manifold  ordinances, 
which  so  frequently  impeded  and  obscured  what  was 
good. 

Ver.  18.  Which?— no  10 j,  "quote*,  which  i* 
not  equivalent  to  T/J/OS,  but  implies  that  he  would 
like  to  know  its  characteristic  marks."  Meyer. 
Hence  the  statement  shows  that,  like  the  Pharisees 
generally,  he  made  a  distinction  between  what  were 
supposed  to  be  primary  and  secondary  command 
ments. 

Thou  shalt  not. — This  enumeration  of  the  com 
mandments  by  the  Lord  is  of  some  importance,  with 
reference  to  the  distinction  between  what  are  com 
monly  termed  the  first  and  second  tables  of  the  law. 
In  ver.  18  four  commandments  of  the  second 
table  are  mentioned ;  and  it  has  been  asked  how 
this  verse  stands  related  to  ver.  19.  But,  according 
to  Lev.  xix.  18,  the  injunction,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  evidently  intended  as  a  sum 
mary  of  the  second  table.  Hence  we  infer  that 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother "  is  to  be  taken 
in  a  deeper  sense,  as  summing  up  the  command 
ments  of  the  first  table.  In  other  words,  1.  Keep 
sacred  the  root  of  life ;  or,  the  first  table.  2.  Keep 
sacred  the  tree  of  which  you  are  a  branch ;  or,  the 
second  table 

Ver.  20.  All  these  things  have  I  kept,  etc. : 
what  do  I  yet  lack?  ri  «TJ  vortpw, — The 
latter  query  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  satisfied  self-righteousness,-  as  if  it  implied,  In  that 
case  I  lack  nothing.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the 
young  man  was  still  self-righteous.  He  had  no  con 
ception  of  the  spirituality,  the  depth,  or  the  height 
of  the  commandments  of  God.  Taking  only  the  let 
ter  of  the  law,  he  considered  himself  blameless,  and 
perhaps  even  righteous,  before  God.  Yet  his  heart 
misgave  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  still  lacked  some 
thing.  Under  this  sense  of  want,  he  put  the  ques 
tion  to  the  Saviour,  as  if  he  would  have  said :  What 
is  it  then  that  I  yet  lack?  All  these  things  have 
not  given  me  peace  of  mind.  That  such  is  the  cor 
rect  view  of  the  passage,  appears  both  from  the 
statement  in  Mark,  "  Then  Jesus,  beholding  him, 
loved  him,"  and  from  the  great  struggle  through 
which  he  afterward  passed. 

Ver.  21.  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect.— In  its  con 
nection  with  the  preceding  context,  the  expression 
can  only  mean :  If  thou  wilt  have  the  one  good 
thing,  and  thus  do  the  one  good  thing,  so  that  spirit 
ual  fear  and  want  may  give  place  to  peace  and  love, 
etc.  The  Lord  admits  the  supposition  of  the  young 
man,  that  he  was  now  beyond  the  many  command 
ments,  or  the  way  of  the  law.  Well,  then,  granting 
this  to  be  the  case,  proceed  to  the  one  thing.  The 
young  man  was  now  to  give  proof  tbet  he  was  in 
earnest  about  the  matter.  For  this  purpose  Jesus 
tries  him,  with  the  view  of  setting  before  him  the 
deeper  import  of  the  law,  and  of  awakening  within 
him  a  sense  of  sinfulness  and  of  spiritual  bondage. 
The  injunction  of  the  Lord  is  manifestly  intended  to 
bring  out  the  fact,  that  the  young  man  had  made  an 
idol  of  his  riches,  and  hence  that  he  utterly  contra 
vened  the  spirit  even  of  the  first  commandment. 
Substantially,  this  demand  of  Christ  imports  the 
same  thing  as  the  call  addressed  to  all  His  disciples 
— to  deny  themselves,  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  to 
follow  Him.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  injunction  ap 
plies  to  every  Christian.  All  that  belongs  to  a  be 
liever  is  in  reality  not  his,  but  the  Lord's  property ; 
above  all,  it  belongs  Christo  in  pauper ilnus.  The 
Lord,  however,  expresses  this  general  call  of  Ilia 
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gospel,  n«  it  were,  in  a  legal  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  the  self-righteousness  of  tin-  young  man, 
ami  of  Leatung  him  to  feel  his  sinfulnes's  ami  nerd  of 
salvation.  Obviously  lie  coulil  not  have  meant,  that 
by  literally  and  outwardly  obeying  this  injunction, 
the  young  man  would  obtain  a  claim  upon  the  king 
dom  of  heaven.  Hence  those  interpreters  have 
mi.—ed  the  import  of  the  passage,  who  imagine  that 
(•VIM •ything  would  have  been  right  if  the  young  man 
had  only  followed  the  direction  of  the  Saviour ;  but 
tliat,  as  he  went  away  sorrowful,  he  was  finally  lost. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  his  going  away  indicated  a 
state  of  great  danger,  and  was  calculated  to  awaken 
serious  concern  about  his  future.  Still  the  fact  of 
his  being  sorrowful  afforded  evidence  of  an  inward 
conflict,  through  'which  by  grace  he  might  pass  to  a 
proper  view  of  his  state  before  God.  This  was  still 
lacking  in  his  case,  and  not  any  additional  attempt 
at  external  righteousness. 

Treasure  in  heaven. — Comp.  v.  12  ;  vi.  20. 

Ver.  23.  Hardly,  5  v  a  K  o  A  a>  ? . — The  expression 
implies  that  the  state  of  the  young  man  was  one  of 
extreme  danger.  Still  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
hopeless.  A  rich  man  may  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  although  not  as  a  rich  man.  The.diffieul- 
ty  of  the  case  lies  in  the  natural  unwillingness  to 
surrender  our  trust  in  and  love  of  earthly  possessions. 
Comp.  the  tract  of  Clement  of  Alexandria :  Tis  6 
aii>£i>fj.fvos  irAouirior;  Quis  dives  salvetur? 

Ver.  24.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel.— The  hyper 
bolical  figure  here  used  has  given  rise  to  various 
false  interpretations.  Thus,  1.  it  has  been  ren 
dered  an  anchor-rope,  (a)  after  the  somewhat  arbi 
trary  interpretation  of  the  word  /ca^TjAoy  (rivis  in 
Theophylact) ;  or,  (b)  after  the  reading  KO./JII\OI>* 
(Castellio,  Huetius,  etc.).  2.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  expression,  eye  of  a  needle,  was  in  the  East 
used  to  designate  the  side-gate  for  foot-passengers, 
close  by  the  principal  gate,  through  which  camels 
were  wont  to  enter  cities.  3.  Most  interpreters, 
however,  have  taken  the  terms,  "camel"  and  "</ie 
eye  of  a  ntedle"  in  their  literal  sense.  Thus  Grotius 
remarks :  Mum  hoc  proverbium  mutata  cameli  voce 
in  elephanttm  est  apud  Rabbi  Jacobum  in  Caphtor. 
Similarly  de  Wette  reminds  us  that  the  same  saying 
occurs  in  the  Talmud  about  an  elephant;  comp. 
Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Buxtorf's  Lcxic.  Talmud.^ 
Grotius  quotes  a  similar  Latin  proverb,  and  refers  to 
Jer.  xiii.  23  as  a  somewhat  analogous  passage.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  Saviour  here  intended  to  convey 
the  fact,  that  the  difficulty  of  entering  into  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  to  which  ver.  23  referred,  had  now 
become  changed  into  an  impossibility.  Of  course, 
no  expression  could  be  too  strong  to  characterize  an 
impossibility.  Hence  the  import  of  the  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  while  ver.  23  refers  to  those  who 
actually  possessed  riches,  with  which  they  might  at 
any  moment  part,  ver.  24  applies  to  rica  men  in  the 


*  [The  word  KO.U.  t  Aor,  supposed  to  mean  a  rope  or 
calile.  o  curs  in  a  few  minuscule  MSS.,  but  in  no  Greek 
r.uthor,  ami  w:is  probably  invented  to  escape  the  imaginary 
ilitlicully  nf  this  proverbial  expression.  Comp.  the  Greek  ] 
Luxu-a  and  the  apparatus  in  Tischendorfs  liirire  edition  ad 
ver.  2-1  -I1,  s  ] 

t  [The  Koran,  Sur.  vii.  S9,  probably  in  imitation  of  this 
sage,  uses  the  same  figure  :  "  ATon  ingretlifntur  paraili- 
«in/i,  iln i,,  <•  triinxfut  camelM  foramen  itciui."  Cotnp.  also 
Matt,  xxiii.  '.'4,  to  swallow  a  camel.  The  namel  was  more 
familiar  to  the  hearers  of  the  Saviour  than  the  eli-phant,  and 
•n  account  of  the.  hump  on  its  back,  it  was  especially  adapted 
to  •.yinl'.'li/.e  earthly  wealth  as  a  heavy  load  and  seriou.s  im 
pediment  to  e  n  trance  through  the  narrow  gato  of  the,  kiug- 
iou-  of  heaven.-!'.  3.] 


symbolical  sense  of  the  term,  or  to  (hose  who  giv* 
thdr  heart  and  life  to  t]i<>-,.  things.  Accordingly, 
\ve  regard  the  expression  net  merely  as  a  proverliU1 
saying,  but  a-  int<',ided  to  express  that  a  thing  wa.< 
absolutely  inijios.-ilile.  The  camel  as  a  beast  of  bur 
den  might  serve  as  a  fit  emblem  of  a  rich  person 
while  the  eye  of  a  needle,  which  is  the  smallest  pas 
sage  through  which  anything  visible  could  enter, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  figure  of  the  spiritual  entrance 
into  the  kingdom,  of  a  soul  which  had  renounced  the 
j  world.  In  one  respect,  however,  even  this  figure  is 
!  inadequate,  if  taken  literally,  as  it  might  imply  that 
a  soul  could  enter  that  kingdom  while  hanging  to  the 
world,  though  it  were  only  by  a  thread.  But  figures 
must  not  be  too  closely  pressed,  and  the  eye  of  a 
needle  is  certainly  the  most  fitting  emblem  thai 
could  be  found. 

Ver.  25.  Who  then  can  be  saved?— De  Wette 
(after  Grotius) :  "  Since  every  one  has  more  or  less 
of  the  same  love  of  the«vorld."  This  explanation  is 
certainly  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Meyer,  who 
rf^jards  the  clause  as  a  conclnsio  a  majoribus  ad  mi- 
norcs  ;  as  if  it  meant,  If  rich  persons,  who  have  the 
1  means  of  doing  so  much  good,  have  such  difficulty, 
'  who  then,  etc.  ?  In  our  view,  the  disciples  reasoned 
I  as  follows :  If  riches  render  a  man  unfit  for  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  there  is  surely  some  thread  of  pos 
sessions  by  which  even  the  poorest  individual  may 
be  kept  from  entering  the  kingdom,  more  especially 
as  by  nature  every  one  loves  riches.  Or,  perhaps, 
we  might  take  it  even  in  a  more  general  sense :  If 
riches  are  so  great  a  hindrance,  how  much  more 
actual  sin  !  The  disciples  had  evidently  not  yet  fully 
perceived  that  every  sin  springs  from  worldliness  of 
mind  and  heart ;  and  their  Jewish  prejudices  rose  in 
rebellion  against  this  teaching. 

Ver.  26.  But  Jesus  looking  on  them.— With 
kindly  sympathy.  He  felt  what  a  hard  struggle  they 
had  yet  before  them,  before  they  could  attain  the 
full  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

With  men. — The  use  of  the  plural  number  de 
serves  notice  :  1.  According  to  the  judgment  of  men. 
So  Frit/.sehe  and  Ewald.     2.  According  to  the  power 
De  Wette  and  Meyer.     Both 


and  ability  of  men. 

these  views  may  be  combined.  The  common 
ment  of  men  accords,  in  this  instance,  with  then1  felt 
inability ;  and  in  that  sense  it  is  impossible.  But 
God,  in  His  power  and  grace,  not  only  renders  this 
possible,  but  actually  declares  it  such,  in  and  through 
Christ.  The  expression  men  refers  to  the  ancient 
and  corrupt  world,  lost  in  its  worldliness ;  while  the 
Lord  is  here  presented  to  the  view  of  the  disciples 
as  the  Creator  of  a  new  era,  in  which  the  world 
would  be  crucified  to  believers,  and  they  to  the 
world.  Comp.  Luke  i.  37. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  have  already  stated  that  this  section  sets 
before  us  the  third  aspect  of  the  Christian  family,  or 
of  the  family  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Having 
first  shown  what  is  the  import  of  Christian  marriage, 
and  then  assigned  to  children  then:  proper  place  in 
the  Christian  household,  the  Lord  now  refers  to  the 
possessions  of  believers.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  notice  the  threefold  offence  of  the  disciples  in  regard 
to  the  three  fundamental  elements  in  t/ut  C/ifixflti/* 
•md  the  manner  in  which  t/ie  Lord  nmores 
these  offcnct  s.  As  the  young  man  was  sull  entirely 
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legalistic  in  his  views,  Christ  sets  before  him  in  a 
legalistic  form  the  great  principle  according  to  which 
a  Christian  man  was  to  administer  his  property.  But 
this  mode  of  teaching  was  intended  to  awaken  the 
"  ruler  "  to  a  knowledge  of  his  real  state  before  God. 
Hence  it  is  a  complete  perversion  of  the  import  of 
the  passage,  when  Roman  Catholic  divines  regard  it 
as  a  commandment  applying  to  special  individuals, 
<n  as  what  they  designate  a  consilium  evangelicum, 
ID  reference  to  voluntary  poverty.  The  supposed 
consilium  only  becomes  evangelicum,  and  in  that 
case  a  principium  evangelicum,  when  we  look  beyond 
the  form  in  which  this  principle  is  expressed,  and 
learn  to  regard  it  as  teaching  that  a  Christian  is  to 
consider  all  his  possessions  as  a  trust  committed  to 
him  by  the  Lord,  which  he  is  to  employ  for  behoof 
of  the  poor,  or  for  the  removal  of  the  wants  of  hu 
manity. 

2.  In  this  passage,  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
highest  good  is  expressed  ifi  most  clear  and  definite 
language.     God  is  not  merely  the  highest  good,  but 
also  the  source  of  all  moral  and  physical  good,  and 
hence   the   only  good.     Even  Christ  Himself  only 
claims  the  designation  of  Good  because  He  is  one 
with  the  Father,  not  because  He  was  the  "  leading 
Rabbi."     And  just  as  any  creature  can  only  be  called 
good  from  its  connection  with  God,  so  all  the  special 
commandments  are  only  an  expression  of  moral  good 
in  so  far  as  they  are  viewed  in  their  connection  with 
the  fundamental  commandment  of  love  to  God.     Fi 
lially,  physical  good  is  such  only,  if  enjoyed  or  ad 
ministered  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  devotion ;  other 
wise  it  becomes  a  snare  to  the  soul,  and  an  evil 
instead  of  a  blessing. 

3.  The  Lord  at  once  perceived  that,  both  in  re 
spect  of  virtue  and  of  the  tilings  of  this  life,  the 
young  man  had  lost  sight  of  God  as  the  highest  and 
only  good ;    and  that  when  he  addressed  Him  as 
"  Good  Master,"  it  had  not  been  from  the  depth  of  a 
believing  heart,  but  only  as  a  worldly  and  superficial 
acknowledgment   of    His   character.     This   view   is 
corroborated  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the 
Lord  dealt  with  him,  the  object  of  which,  evidently, 
was  to  bring  him  to  proper  knowledge — to  a  know 
ledge  of  Christ,  to  an  understanding  of  the  com 
mandments,  to  a  proper  view  of  the  import  of  earthly 
blessings,  but  above  all  to  a  sight  and  sense  of  his 
own  state  and  condition.     Many  commentators  labor 
under  a  twofold  misapprehension  in  interpreting  this 
narrative.     First,  they  confound  the  mental  self-right 
eousness  or  intellectual  legalism  of  the  young  man 
with  self-righteousness  of  the  heart,  entirely  over 
looking  the  fact,  that  he  expresses  a  deep  feeling  of 
spiritual  want.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  understand 
the  statement  of  Mark,  that  Jesus,  beholding  him, 
loved   him.     True,  his   heart  was   not  yet   broken 
under  a  sense  of  spiritual  poverty ;  he  still  deceived 
himself,  in  his  self-righteousness;  but  he  felt  that 
there  remained  some  deep  want  unsatisfied.     Again, 
the  young  man  is  generally  condemned  and  supposed 
to  have  been  ultimately  lost,  because  he  did  not  im 
mediately  obey  the  injunction  of  Christ ;  as  if  the 
Lord  had  intended  to  conveit  him  into  a  legalist,  in 
stead  of  arousing  him  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  sin- 
fulness.      [Similarly  ALFORD  :    "  This   young  man, 
though  self-righteous,  was  no  hypocrite,  no  Pharisee : 
lie  spoke  earnestly,  and  really  strove  to  keep,  as  he 
really  believed  he  had   kept,  all  God's  command-  : 
meuta.     Accordingly  Mark  adds,  that  Jesus  looking  j 
upon  him  loved  him :  in  spite  of  his  error  there  was 
a  nobleness  and   openness   about  him,   contrasted  j 


with  the  hypocritical  bearing  of  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes."— P.  S.] 

4.  "  Such  an  animal  as  a  camel,  laden  with  it* 
burdens,  could  not  possibly  enter  the  gate  of  a  city 
of  dwarfs,  so  small  as  to  be  compared  to  the  eye  of  a 
needle.     The  case  of  a  rich  man  is  exactly  similar. 
Naturally  overgrown   and   laden  with  burdens,  the 
rich  man  whose  heart  cleaves  to  his  wealth  appears 
before  the  strait  gate  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    No 
wonder  that  in  these  circumstances  he  cannot  even 
see,  far  less  enter  it.     He  still  belongs  to  the  sensual 
world;  the  only  things  which  he  can  perceive  aro 
outward  and  carnal  objects.     The  kingdom  of  heavec, 
with  its  spiritual  realities,  is  far  too  small  and  incon 
siderable  to  attract  his  sensuous  gaze,  nor  can  he  in 
that  state  enter  into  it."     (From  the  author's  Leben. 
Jem,  ii.  2,  2110.) 

5.  Our  Lord  here  presents  one  great  truth  under 
a  twofold  aspect:  (1)  It  is  difficult  for  any  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  because  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  become  poor.     (2)  It  is  even  im 
possible  for  hun,  inasmuch  as  he  is  rich,  and  will  re 
main  such,  unless  by  a  miracle  of  grace  he  becomes 
poor  in  spirit.     Hence  the  disciples  asked  hi  deep 
concern,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?     They  felt  that 
the  saying  of  the  Lord  applied  to  the  poor  as  well  as 
to  the  rich,  since  all  aimed  after  wealth  ;  nay,  that  it 
applied  to  themselves,  as  they  also  still  placed  too 
much  value  on  earthly  things.     Hence  Jesus  now 
"  beheld  "  them  with  the  same  look  of  pity  and  sym 
pathy  as  formerly  the  young  man.     True,  it  is  im 
possible  with  men ;  but  all  things  are  possible  with 
God,  who  can  and  will  empty  His  own  people,  and 
make  them  poor.     Thus  are  we,  by  a  miracle  of 
grace  and  through  the  cross,  to  be  so  directed  and 
influenced,  that  we  possess  as  if  we  possessed  not,  and 
that,  as  heirs  of  God,  or  of  the  highest  good,  we  shall 
be  willing  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  love  all  which  we 


G.  "  The  application  of  this  passage  made  by  the 
begging  monastic  orders — Francis  of  Assisi — is  not 
the  right  one."  Heubner.  [This  application  is 
much  older  than  the  mendicant  orders  of  the  middle 
ages.  St.  Antony  of  Egypt,  the  patriarch  of  Chris 
tian  monks,  when  he  heard  this  Scripture  lesson  in 
the  church,  understood  the  Saviour's  injunction,  ver. 
21,  in  a  literal  sense,  and  sold  his  rich  possessions, 
retaining  only  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of  his  sis 
ter.  When  shortly  afterward  he  heard  the  Gospel : 
Take  no  thought  of  the  following  morning,  he  sold 
the  remainder  and  gave  it  to  the  poor.  The  Roman 
Catholic  commentators  and  moralists  base  their  doc 
trine  of  voluntary  poverty  as  an  essential  element  of 
the  higher  Christian  perfection  mainly  on  this  pas 
sage.  Comp.  Maldonatus,  Cornelius  a  Lapiue,  and 
Schegg  in  loc.  But  Christ  commands  all  His  dis 
ciples  to  be  perfect,  T«Aeio«,  ch.  v.  48,  and  so  St. 
Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  6;  Phil.  iii.  15;  Col.  i.  20;  Eph.  iv. 
13;  and  St.  James  i.  4;  iii.  2.  The  counsel,  there 
fore,  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  in  which  it  u 
applicable  to  all  true  believers. — P.  S.J 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  good  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  gospel. — 
Property  in  the  Christian  family. — God  the  highest 
and  sole  good,  and  the  source  of  every  other  good. — • 
The  character  of  Christians :  1.  They  give  themselves 
to  that  which  is  good;  2.  they  do  that  which  u 
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good;  3.  they  hold  their  possessions  lor  (hat  which 
is  good.  Or,  die  urineiplc — 1.  of  all  virtue;  2.  of  all 
duty;  :>.  of  all  tnu-  riches. — The  inquiry  of  the  rich 
young  man  :  "  What  pood  thing  must  I  do  ?  "  as  ex- 
nnMing  a  threefold  error:  1.  lie  seems  to  think  that 
he  c:in  he  saved  by  his  works;  '2.  by  deeds  of  special 
In-nelici'nce;  3.  by  some  particular  deed,  which  was 
to  cro'.vn  and  complete  all  his  previous  righteousness. 
— A  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  yet  he  has  no  con 
ception  of  the  law  in  its  spirituality ;  or,  the  fearful 
ignorance  resulting  from  mere  legalism. — Self-decep 
tion  and  self-righteousness  producing  each  other. — 
The  question  of  the  young  man  should  have  been: 
How  may  I  have  eternal-  life  in  order  to  do  good 
things? — The  various  forms  of  self-righteousness :  1. 
Self-righteousness  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart  (of 
doctrine  and  of  sentiment);  or,  Pharisees  in  the 
strictest  sense;  2.  self-righteousness  of  the  heart 
with  orthodoxy  of  the  head,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
in.  the  Church  who  seem  to  be  zealous  for  soundness 
of  doctrine ;  3.  self-righteousness  of  the  head,  com 
bined  with  a  deep  sense  of  spiritual  need,  although 
its  grounds  may  not  be  fully  understood,  as  in  the 
case  of  this  young  man  and  of  many  Christian  legal 
ists. — Antagonism  between  the  self  delusion  of  a  man 
and  the  felt  need  of  his  heart. — "  If  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments ; "  or,  we  can  only 
be  free  from  the  law  by  the  law:  1.  By  understand 
ing  its  spiritual  import  (its  application  to  the  heart) ; 
2.  by  comprehending  all  the  commandments  into  one 
commandment  (forming,  as  it  were,  the  point  of  the 
arrow  of  the  law);  3.  by  sincere  and  earnest  self-ex 
amination,  in  view  of  the  one  great  commandment 
of  love  to  God  (the  law  working  death). — How  the 
Lord  applies  the  law  in  order  to  train  us  for  the  gos 
pel. — The  rich  young  man  in  the  school  of  the  Lord. 
— On  the  close  connection  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  riches  (or  rather,  the  attempt  to  be  rich) : 

1.  Spiritual  riches  leading  to  pride  and  pretensions; 

2.  temporal  riches  often  serving  to  conceal  spiritual 
poverty. — The  dangers   of  riches  (avarice,  love   of 
pleasure,  pride,  confidence  in  temporal  wealth,  false 
spirituality,  self-deception  as  to  our  spiritual  state). — 
The  object  of  riches. — Twofold  interpretation  of  this 
declaration  of  the  Lord :  1.  The  interpretation  put 
upon  it  by  the  disciples ;  2.  the  interpretation  of  the 
Master. — "  Who  then  can  be  saved  ?  "  or,  an  admis 
sion  that  all  men  share  the  same  guilt  and  love  of 
the  world. — How  a  rich   man   may  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  1.  It  is  always  difficult  in  his 
peculiar  circumstances;    2.  it   is  "impossible,  if  in 
mind  and  heart  be  cleaves  to  his  wealth  (the  Phari 
sees)  ;  3.  it  becomes  possible  by  a  miracle  of  divine 
grace  (Joseph  of  Arimathea). — The  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  1.  Very  inaccessible  to  the  nat 
ural  man :  (a)  it  is  always,  and  in  every  case,  a  strait 
gate;  (b)  it  becomes  the  eye  of  a  needle  to  those 
who  are  rich.     2.  But  it  is  widely  open  to  believers : 
(a)  leading  the  genuine  disciple  of  Christ  into  the 
banqueting-hall,  Matt.  xxv.  10 ;  (b)  it  is  a  gate  of 
honor  to  faithful  followers  of  Christ ;  (c)  a  heavenly 
pate  on  our  return  to  the  Father's  house,  John  xiv. 
2. — The  various  stages  of  evil,  as  represented  by  the 
symbols  of  a  "camel,"  "wolves,"  and  a  "generation 
of  vipers." — The  camel  with  its  heavy  burden  before 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  an  emblem  of  avarice  or  of 
worldiy-mindedness  standing  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  21. — Regeneration  and  poverty  in 


spirit  a  miracle  of  irrace;  resembling  in  that  reaped 
tin;  birth  .,f  Christ,  Luke  i.  :;7. 

.v////7.r ; — Quesncl :  If  we  want  to  know  how  we 
may  be  saved,  let  us  apply  to  Christ,  the  greates* 
and  truest  Teacher. — Zewius:  It  is  a  common  but 
most  dangerous  error,  to  seek  eternal  life  by  our  own 
works. — Every  good  gift  comcth  from  above,  Jamc* 
i.  17.  To  arrogate  it  to  ourselves,  is  net  only  to  de 
file  the  gift  by  touching  it  with  polluted  hands,  but 
to  be  guilty  of  sacrilege,  ch.  vii.  22. — Osiander :  All 
who  are  ignorant  of  their  state  before  God,  should  ' 
be  directed  to  the  law  in  order  to  learn  their  guilt 
and  need. — Love  to  our  neighbor  the  clearest  evi 
dence  of  love  to  God. — IIow  many  imagine  that 
they  have  done  everything  required  at  their  hand, 
while  in  truth  they  cannot  answer  one  upon  a  thou 
sand  !  Job  ix.  3. — Zeisiug :  The  law  is  spiritual; 
hence,  they  who  trust  in  their  works  grievously  de 
ceive  themselves,  Rom.  vii.  8,  14. — The  most  dan 
gerous  state,  is  to  imagine  that  we  are  righteous  in 
the  sight  of  God. —  Toasani  Bibl. :  We  are  not  to 
take  this  history  as  if  it  implied  that  by  the  outward 
work  of  almsgiving,  the  young  man  would  have  be 
come  perfect.  The  opposite  of  this  appears  from  1 
Cor.  xiii.  3.  But  Christ  here  sets  one  special  com 
mandment  before  the  young  man,  whose  state  of 
mind  He  well  perceived,  in  order  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  infinitely  far  from  perfection,  and  unable 
to  keep  the  law. — He  who  soweth  bountifully  shal 
also  reap  bountifully,  2  Cor.  ix.  G,  7.— The  wholo 
work  of  salvation  is  far  beyond  the  knowledge  01 
power  of  man. —  Quesncl:  A  sense  of  spiritual  inabili 
ty  should  not  lead  us  to  despair,  but  result  in  the 
triumph  of  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Lisco : — Marginal  note  of  Luther :  Our  Lord  here 
puts  the  question,  Why  callest  thou  Me  good?  in  the 
same  sense  as  He  says,  John  vii.  15,  My  doctrine  ia 
not  Mine, — referring  more  particularly  to  His  huma 
nity,  by  which  He  would  always  lead  us  to  the  Fa 
ther. — To  be  perfect,  is  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  God. — Hence  it  is  evident,  that  this  young  man 
had  not  in  reality  observed  the  commandments,  as 
he  fondly  imagined. 

Gerlnch : — Jesus  tries  the  young  man  by  setting 
before  him  the  spiritual  bearing  of  the  law. — By 
such  examples,  the  Master  gradually  trained  Ilia 
disciples  to  understand  the  utter  inability  of  man  for 
anything  that  is  good. 

Hcubncr : — The  "  ruler  "  came  forward  in  haste, 
as  if  he  could  not  wait  or  delay ;  still  it  led  to  no 
lasting  results.  Afterward,  however,  he  went  away 
slowly  and  sorrowfully. — "  There  ix  none  good." 
These  words  are  not  spoken  lightly,  but  have  a  deep 
and  most  solemn  meaning. — Coinp.  the  excellent 
work  of  J.  GASP.  SCHADE  :  "  The  moat  itnportant  in- 

n 'tries:  What  lack  I  yet?  and,  What  sliall  I  do,  that 
mi/  have  eternal  life?"  14th  ed.,  Leipz.,  1734. — 
The  calculation  is  correct,  except  in  one< little  parti 
cular  ;  but  this  renders  the  whole  account  false. — 
Every  one  of  us  has  something  which  he  must  give 
up  in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Christ. —  Chry- 
sostom :  On  the  question  of  the  disciples,  "  Who 
then  can  be  saved  ?  " — because  they  felt  concern  for 
the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  because  they  bore 
deep  affection  to  them,  and  because  they  already  felt 
the  tenderness  characteristic  of  ah1  tiae  ministers. 
This  saying  of  Christ  made  them  tremble  for  Uu 
whole  world. 
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FOURTH    SECTION. 

THE  FUTURE  KINGLY  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTEE  XIX.  27-XX.  16. 

CONTENTS :  —  (ft)  The  glorious  reward  awaiting  the  Apostles,  anc  ill  who  renounce  the  things  that  are  seen,  for  the  eak« 
of  Christ,  vers.  2T-80.  (&)  The  reward  of  free  grace ;  or,  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  ch.  xx.  1-16. 

Historical  Succession. — Immediately  after  the  transaction  with  the  rich  young  man,  Peter  put  the  ques 
tion  as  to  the  reward  which  awaited  the  disciples,  who  had  renounced  all  things  and  followed  Jesus. 
The  reply  of  the  Lord  is  followed,  and  further  illustrated,  by  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard. 


A.   The  glorious  reward  awaiting  the  Apostles,  and,  in  general,  all  who  renounce  the  things  that  are  seen  and 
temporal.     CH.  XIX.  27-30. 

(Mark  x.  28-81 ;  Luke  xviii.  28-30). 

27  Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  follow- 

28  ed  thee;  what  shall  we  have  therefore?     And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  That  ye  which  [who]   have  followed  me,  in   the  regeneration   [renovation,  TraXty- 
yeveo-t'a]  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  in  [on]  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit 

29  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     And  every  one  (hat  hath 
forsaken  houses,  or  brethren  [brothers],  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,1  or  chil 
dren,  or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  a  hundredfold   [manifold],4  and  shall 

30  inherit  everlasting  life.     But  many  that  are  first  shall  be  last;   and  the  last  shall  be 
first.3 

1  Ver.  29.— The  words  t)  yvvcuKa,  or  wife,  are  omitted  in  B.,  D.,  and  many  other  authorities  [and  in  the  critical  edi- 
jons  of  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford.— P.  B.} 

2  Ver.  29.— B.,  L.,  [and  the  critical  editions]  read,  as  in  Luke  xviii.  80:  TT  o  A  A  aw  Ao  a  i  ova,  many  times  more,  for 
eKCLTov-rairXaffiova,  a  Jiundred  times  more,  as  Mark  has  it- 

8  Ver.  30.— [Literally :  But  man  y  first  shall  be  last,  and  last  first,  ir  o  A.  A  o  !  8  e  fffov-rai  Trpurot  ?  o-  x  a  T  o  i, 
ical   e<r\a,T  01  irpwroi.     Conip.  the  Eateg.  Notes. — P.  S.] 

Similarly,  we  cannot  agree  with  Olshausen  in  para 
phrasing  it :  What  shall  be  our  portion  ?  Wilt 
Thou  pronounce  the  fame  sentence  upon  us  as  upon 
this  young  man  ?  The  expression  y^f «j  is  evidently 
intended  by  way  Oi  intithesis  to  the  rich  man  who 
could  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  heaven ;  while  the 
statement,  "  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,"  is  meant 
as  a  renewed  formal  renunciation  of  the  world,  com 
bined  in  this  case  with  the  timid  question  (which  is 
not  even  recorded  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke) : 
What  then  ?  What  shall  we  have  ? 

We  have  forsaken  all.— De  Wette  and  Meyer 
regard  these  words  as  implying  that  they  no  longer 
occasionally  returned  to  their  homes  and  trades. 
But  even  if  this  idea  were  not  inconsistent  with  John 
xxL  3,  it  would  evidently  form  only  a  very  secondary 
consideration.  The  main  point  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
when  leaving  Galilee,  they  had,  in  mind  and  heart, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  understanding,  made  a  com 
plete  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  were  now  ready 
to  follow  their  Lord,  on  His  path  of  suffering,  to  Je 
rusalem.  Jesus  had  already  predicted  His  own  fu 
ture  glory,  but  as  yet  He  had  preserved  silence  about 
the  future  of  the  disciples.  On  this  point  they  now 
asked  for  further  information. 

Ver.  28.  And  Jesus  said  to  them.— Ver.  2S 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  27.  Then  answered  Peter. — De  Wette 
remarks :  The  question  of  Peter  was  evidently  occa 
sioned  by  the  demand  which  the  Lord  had  addressed 
to  the  young  man.  Meyer  expresses  the  same  idea, 
and  adds,  that  the  word  ri  /*  e  ?  s  is  put  forward  by 
way  of  emphasis,  and  in  contrast  to  the  conduct  of 
the  rich  young  man.  De  Wette  suggests,  "  that  Pe 
ter  must  have  expected  some  material  equivalent; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  put  this  question,  but 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  inward  and  spiritual 
comfort  enjoyed  by  all  disciples  "  (but  comp.  1  Cor. 
xv.  19).  We  admit  that  there  was  a  slight  trace  of 
a  mercenary  spirit  in  this  inquiry.  This  appears 
both  from  ver.  30,  and  from  the  parable  which  im 
mediately  follows.  Still,  the  admixture  of  selfishness 
was  not  such  as  wholly  to  obscure  the  higher  import 
and  truth  of  the  question  itself.  In  fact,  although 
the  inquiry  of  Peter  was  in  reference  to  a  reward,  it 
was  couched  in  the  most  diffident  and  humble  lan 
guage:  ri  &pa  ear  a.i  rin?v;  Wlud  then  shall  we 
have  ?  as  the  Vulgate :  Quid  ergo  erit  nobis  /  But 
P^aulus  is  mistaken  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
the  clause :  What  then  shall  we  have,  viz.,  to  do  ? 


CHAP.  XIX.  27-30. 


34* 


embodies  the  special  promise  to  the  Apostles ;  ver. 
29,  the  general  statement  in  reference  to  all  the  fol 
lowers  of  Christ;  while  vcr.  30,  and  the  parable 
which  follows,  express  the  condition  of  both  these 
promises. 

Ye  who  have  followed  Me. — The  circum 
stance  that  twelve  thrones  are  promised,  proves  that 
this  address  was  directed  to  the  Apostles. — In  the 
renovation,  ^u.\iyy(v(ffi  a, — the  complete  Chris 
tian  regeneration,  being  the  restoration  of  this  world 
of  ours,  or  the  appearance  of  the  new  scon,  the  great 
tirtipdveia,  in  contradistinction  to  the  commencement 
of  the  regeneration — its  root  and  principle  (the  &vw- 
Qtv  ytvyrjOrivai,  John  iii.  3,  or  the  avayt wriQrivai,  1 
Pet.  i.  3) — which  formed  the  basis  of  the  complete 
Restoration.  In  point  of  fact,  it  coincides  with  the 
airoKardffTaiTit,  Acts  iii.  21,  although  the  two  ideas 
are  different.*  The  expression,  \ovrpbv  ira\iyyevf- 
iriar,  in  Tit.  iii.  5,  seems  to  comprehend  the  two 
ideas  of  regeneration  in  principle  and  complete  reno 
vation,  and  also  to  point  forward  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  Hilary  applies  the  expression  to  the  first 
regeneration,  and,  connecting  with  it  the  words, 
a.K<i\ov9JiiTat>Tfs  /KC/J,  renders  it :  "  Ye  who  have  fol 
lowed  Me  in  the  regeneration,  or  as  regenerated  per 
sons."  Similarly,  Hammond,  Fischer,  etc.,  under 
stand  it  as  referring  to  the  first  regeneration,  and 
appeal  in  proof  to  Tit.  iii.  5.  Augustine,  T heophy- 
lact,  and  Euthymius  Zigab.  refer  it  to  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  body,  Fritzsche  more  particularly  to  the 
final  judgment.  De  Wette  and  Meyer  (after  Bux- 
torf's  Lexicon  Talmud.  cblJTi  mn,  Berthold's 
Christologie)  apply  it  "to  the  renovation  of  the 
world,  which  had  been  ruined  and  destroyed  by  the 
fall,"  or  to  "  the  restoration  of  the  whole  universe  to 
its  original  state  of  perfection  before  the  fall." 
Ilence  it  would  nearly  correspond  with  the  airo/co- 
Tcto-Toffis  (de  Wette,  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xi.  3,  8, 
inroKa.TdffTa.iTii  ;  §  9,  ^  •jrakiyytvfaia.  TTJ?  TrarpiSos). 
But  while  the  latter  term  refers  more  particularly  to 
the  restoration  of  the  original  state  of  things,  accord 
ing  to  the  promise  of  God,  or  to  the  full  renewal  and 
recovery  of  our  diseased,  disordered,  and  decaying 
world,  the  expression  Trahiyytvtaia  goes  beyond  this, 
and  points  to  the  further  development  and  advance 
of  the  life  of  man  from  its  original  state  of  terrestrial 
perfectness  to  a  higher  state  of  spiritual  existence 
(see  1  Cor.  xv.).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  impor 
tant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  "  regeneration,"  in 
principle,  contains  the  second,  and  that  it  is  contin 
uously  carried  on  and  developed  until  the  final  stage 
shall  be  attained.  Hence,  although  the  Lord  here 
primarily  referred  to  the  •  final  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  His  statement  also  applies  to 
the  glory  awaiting  the  Apostles  after  death  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  their  spiritual  supremacy 
in  Him  even  while  on  earth,  as  well  as  to  the  grad 
ual  increase  in  spiritual  fellowship  with  their  glorified 
Master.  (Comp.  Exec/.  Notes  on  ch.  xvi.  28.) 

When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit.— This  clause 
explains  more  fully  the  import  of  the  palingencsia. 
—On  the  throne  "of  His  glory.— The  5o£o  is  the 
glory  of  His  appearing  when  His  spiritual  power 
shall  become  fully  manifest.  Hence  the  expression 
does  not  simply  mean,  "  the  throne  on  which  the 
Master  shall  reveal  Himself  in  His  glory,"  but  also, 
"  the  throne  which  is  the  result  as  well  as  the  mani 
festation  of  His  glory."  This  throne,  which  He  oc- 

*  [Comp.  also  Rev.  xxi.  5'  " BehoM,  I  make  all  thing* 


cupics  as  conqueror,  ruler,  judge,  and  master,  co> 
stitutcs,  so  to  speak,  the  centre  and  the  main  attrihat* 
of  His  spiritual  glory,  when  fully  unfolded.  (Ooinp 
Matt.  xxv.  31.) 

Ye  also  shall  sit  upou  twelve  thrones. — 
The  number  of  the  Apostles  is  here  summed  up  aa 
twelve,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Accordingly,  the  promise  did  not  apply  to  them  in 
dividually,  nor  does  it  contain  any  reference  to  the 
later  apostasy  of  Judas.  On  the  contrary,  this  prom 
ise  would  only  serve  to  render  his  apostasy  all  the 
more  inexcusable.  (Comp.  Kev.  xxi.  14.) 

Judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.— As  th<? 
Apostles  appear  here  in  their  ideal  rather  than  in 
their  individual  capacity,  so  the  "  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel "  must  be  taken  in  a  symbolical  sense,  as  ap 
plying  to  the  whole  body  of  believers  (see  Kev.  xxi. 
12),  the  term  "judging"  must  not  be  limited  to 
strictly  judicial  acts ;  it  rather  applies  to  the  theo 
cratic  administration  of  the  judges  under  the  Old 
Testament,  all  the  more,  that  the  twelve  tribes  are 
here  represented  as  ideally  restored  in  the  final  re 
generation.  Hence  we  agree  with  Grotius  and  Kuin- 
oel  in  taking  the  expression  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  equivalent  to  ruling.  Meyer,  however,  advocates 
its  literal  interpretation.  "Believers  generally  ar« 
to  share  in  the  future  glory  and  reign  of  Christ  (Rom. 
viii.  17 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12),  and  to  have  part  in  the  judg 
ment  (1  Cor.  vi.  2).  To  the  disciples  the  special 
prerogative  is  here  accorded,  of  having  part  in  judg 
ing  the  Jewish  people."  Still,  this  critic  contradicts 
himself  by  immediately  adding,  that  "  the  outward 
and  apocalyptic  form  of  Uiis  promise  is  unessential.'' 
At  the  same  time,  he  also  thinks  that  "  the  disciples 
could  not  at  the  time  have  understood  it  in  any 
other  than  a  literal  sense ; "  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  must  necessarily  have  misunderstood  it.  But 
at  this  period  they  must  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Old  Testament  theocracy  was  to  be 
spiritually  restored  in  and  by  the  Church.  Hence, 
in  our  view,  the  expression  applies  to  the  spiritual 
administration  and  rule  of  the  Apostles,  in  subordi 
nation  to  the  will  of  the  Master ;  which  implied,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  real  judging  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  de  Wette,  that  in  pro 
portion  to  the  sacrifices  which  we  make  for  the  sake 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  shall  be  the  spiritual 
power  which  we  exercise,  our  influence  for  good,  and 
our  usefulness  and  activity.  But  as  the  spiritual  su 
premacy  of  Christ  Himself  combined  the  two  ele 
ments  of  historical  and  spiritual  efficacy,  so  the 
Apostles  were  to  represent  the  twelve  fundamental 
forms  of  His  reign  in  the  kingdom.  (Comp.  ch.  x.) 
According  to  Luke  xxii.  30,  the  Lord  repeated  the 
same  promise  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 

Ver.  29.  And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken. 
— The  promise  is  now  extended  so  as  to  apply  to 
Christians  at  all  times.  This  forsaking  of  all  things 
is  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  confessing  and  of  fol 
lowing  Christ,  Both  elements  are  combined  in  the 
expression,  "  for  My  name's  sake,"  or  for  the  mani 
festation  of  My  person.  The  mention  of  the  family, 
relationship  occurs  between  that  of  "houses"  and 
of  "lands."  Accordingly,  the  former  refer  not  to 
possessions,  but  to  houses,  in  the  sense  of  genealogi 
cal  descent,  of  nationality,  country,  or  ancestral  faith. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  text  three  classes  of  sacrifices: 
the  first  being  the  most  difficult,  viz.,  that  of  the 
house  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term ;  then  that  of 
kindred  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  possessions. 

Many-fold.— The  reading  of  Codd.  B.  and  L, 
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TroA.A.airAao-i'oj'o,  manifold,  is  better  attested  than 
that  of  Cod.  D.,  fKaTovrair\a<riova.  Meye 
maintains  that  from  the  context  this  promise  mus 
refer  to  the  future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  "  Tin 
statement  seems  incompatible  with  Mark  x.  SO  an( 
Luke  xviii.  30,  in  which  abundant  compensation  is 
promised  even  in  this  world,  or  previous  to  the  sec 
oud  appearing  of  Christ."  But  the  supposed  mistak 
lies  in  reality  with  the  interpreter,  who  seems  to  sep 
arate  entirely  between  the  aitav  ouros  and  the  aiiii 
tpxn/.<.fi>os.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  expres 
eion  Katpbs  obro-s  in  the  passages  to  which  Mcyei 
refers,  might  have  sufficed  to  convince  him  of  this 
With  the  resurrection  of  Christ  the  aliiiv  tpxdufvos, 
which  had  been  prepared  by.  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
began  even  in  me  outward  aliav  oZ/ros,  or  in  the  Kat- 
vb<i  O'UTOS.  This  regeneration  was  to  continue,  to  HV 
crease,  and  to  develop  into  the  full  manifestation  of 
the  future  (ton  at  the  glorious  appearing  of  Christ, 
when  it  would  be  completed  and  made  to  extend  over 
the  whole  world.  (See  John  v.  25,  28 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
20,  23,  24 ;  Rev.  xx,  xxi.)  Hence  we  cannot  adopt 
any  of  the  common  interpretations  of  this  promise, — 
such  as  that  it  applies  to  happy  Christian  connections 
(Jerome  and  others),  or  to  Christ  Himself  (Maldona 
tus,  comp.  xii.  49),  or  to  the  restoration  of  all  things 
(1  Cor.  iii.  21,  Olshausen).  In  our  view,  the  three 
classes  of  blessings  promised  correspond  to  the  three 
fold  sacrifices  demanded  in  the  text.  Believers  are 
to  Qnd  a.  new  and  eternal  home  and  country,  new  and 
eternal  relationships,  and  new  and  eternal  posses 
sions,  of  which  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  them  on 
earth  are  to  be  the  earnest  and  foretaste.  All  these 
promises  are  summed  up  in  that  of  being  made  heirs 
of  eternal  life  (Rom.  viii.). 

Ver.  30.  But  many  shall  be.— Meyer  and 
Pritzscho  suggest  that,  after  the  analogy  of  ch.  xx. 
16,  the  expression  should  be  construed  as  follows: 
"Many  shall  be  first  as  the  last"  (%(rxa.Toi  iWes), 
"and  last  as  being  first"  (irpu-roi  UVTC;).  But  this 
appears  incompatible  with  the  emphasis  attaching  to 
the  words  -n-puroi  and  etrxaroi,  when  viewed  as 
special  designations ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  last "  which  are  to  be  "  first "  have  not  been  pre 
viously  mentioned  or  described.  Manifestly  our 
Lord  intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  His  dis 
ciples  and  f  llowers,  which  were  the  -n-pcaTot.  To 
them  He  gave  the  richest  and  fullest  promises.  But 
at  the  same  time,  also,  He  sets  before  them  the  spir 
itual  conditions  of  their  calling ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  limitations  and  conditions  of  His  promise.  Thus 
the  "last"  are  now  prominently  brought  forward. 
This  subject  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  succeed 
ing  parable.  Hence  in  ch.  xx.  16  the  order  is  re 
versed,  and  the  last  are  first,  and  the  first  last. 
Theophylact  and  Grotius  apply  the  antithesis  be 
tween  the  first  and  the  last  to  the  Jews  and  the  Gen 
tiles.  De  Wette  refers  it  to  the  different  views  in 
reference  to  the  reward :  in  the  one  case,  in  ,the  sight 
of  man ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  God.  But  this  in 
terpretation  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  idea,  that  the 
Apostle  put  the  question  from  a  desire  for  reward, 
and  that  the  answer  of  the  Lord  was  virtually  a  re 
buke.  Meyer  refers  the  expression  to  the  contrast 
between  the  latter  and  the  present  ceon.  But  this  is 
evidently  a  mistake.  The  parable  of  the  vineyard 
and  the  laborers  shows  that  the  Lord  here  alludes  to 
the  difference  in  the  time  of  calling.  Hence  it  refers 
to  the  fact,  that  earlier  or  later  calling  does  not  im 
ply,  as  might  seem,  a  higher  or  a  lower  standing  and 
reward  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  not  the  ex- 


tensiveness,  but  the  *  intensiveness,  of  our  service 
which  is  to  constitute  the  difference, — all  the  more 
that  the  reward  is  of  free  grace  alone. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  section  under  consideration  is  closely  con 
nected  with  that  which  preceded  it.     The  warning 

of  Christ  as  to  the  danger  of  riches  was  intended  for 
the  disciples  as  well  as  for  the  young  man.  They 
felt  this  all  the  more,  that  He  had  just  "beheld 
them"  with  the  same  look  of  pity  and  sympathy 
which  He  had  cast  on  the  rich  young  man.  Hence, 
when  Peter  addressed  the  Saviour,  he  "began  to 
say,"  he  "answered,"  or  made  confession  (Matt. 
ri'iTf  dTroKpiCeis ;  Mark,  tfp£a.To  \fytti').  The  state 
ment,  "  We  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  Thee," 
seemed  intended  to  meet  the  objection  on  the  score 
of  being  rich.  Still  he  ventured  to  imply  that  they 
were  not  wholly  without  some  claim ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  perceived  any  incongruity  in  this. 
Luke  and  Mark  omit  the  question  :  "What  shall  we 
have  ?  "  although  their  narratives  imply  that  he  had 
proffered  some  claim.  This  diffidence,  and  the  inde 
finite  wording  of  the  inquiry,  deserve  notice.  The 
expectation  of  a  retribution  constituted  the  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Sadducec,  who,  from 
the  premise,  that  we  ought  to  love  virtue  for  its  own 
sake,  drew  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  we  should 
expect  no  further  retribution  than  the  inward  reward 
which  virtue  afforded  to  him  that  practised  it.  The 
answer  of  Christ  shows  that  He  acknowledges  the 
validity  of  our  hope  of  a  future  reward.  At  the  same 
time,  it  also  indicates  that  the  disciples  had  not  yet 
learned  fully  to  understand  the  spirituality  and  the 
bearing  of  these  relations. 

2.  The  promise  of  the  Lord  implies  the  full  estab 
lishment  of  His  spiritual  kingdom,  which  consists  not 
merely  in  the  restoration  of  the  original  state  of 
things  in  Paradise,  but  also  in  the  full  development 
of  the  first  into  the  second  life  (1  Cor.  xv.).  In 
other  words,  the  complete  redemption  of  the  world 
will  at  the  same  time  be  its  transformation,  when  re 
generated  humanity  shall  dwell  in  a  completely  re 
generated  world.  The  centre  of  this  completion  of 
all  things  shall  be  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  His 
glory,  when  He  shall  appear  in  all  His  heavenly 
Brightness.  Then  all  relationships  shall  partake  of, 
md  reflect,  the  splendor  of  His  manifestation.  This 
will  also  apply  to  the  administration  of  His  Apostles, 
is  the  representatives  of  His  rule  over  the  twelve 
ribes — a  symbolical  term,  intended  to  indicate  the 
whole  variety  of  spiritual  stages  and  experiences  iii 
he  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  administration,  which 
at  the  final  manifestation  of  Christ  is  to  appear  in  its 
completeness,  commenced  with  His  resurrection. 
The  gradual  increase  of  their  power  and  influence 
uere  would  correspond  with  the  progress  of  Christ's 
•ork,  and  the  spread  of  holiness  and  salvation; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  token  of  their 
uture  glory  in  heaven,  and  of  their  final  acknowledg 
ment  on  earth. 

3.  Our  Lord  adds  to  the  assurance  originally 
iven  to  the  disciples,  a  more  general  promise  ad- 
ressed  to  all  believers.  In  the  higher  sense,  and  in 
;s  real  spiritual  bearing,  every  Christian  is  to  receive 

hundred-fold  for  the  outward  sacrifices  which  he 
nay  have  made  on  behalf  of  Christ.  Similarly, 
he  Apostle  Paul  reminds  us  that  all  things  are 
urs  (1  Cor.  iii.  21 ;  comp.  Rom.  viii.  28).  In  tb« 
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Gospel  of  Mark  the  special  retributions  are  enume 
rated.* 

4.  Having  met  the  hope  of  His  disciples  in  ref 
erence  to  a  future  reward,  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  ver. 
30,  removes  any  misunderstanding  by  striking  at  the 
root  of  anything  like  a  mercenary  spirit.  He  teaches 
them  that  the  reward  is  of  free  grace.  Not  that  it  is 
arbitrary,  but  that  it  is  not  determined  by  outward 
priority,  either  in  reference  to  rank,  talent,  or  time ; 
»aJ  that  it  corresponds  to  the  state  of  mind  and 
heart,  tlie  fundamental  characteristic  and  test  being 
complete  self-surrender  and  absence  of  any  claim  or 
pretension  on  our  part.  Peter  required  this  instruc 
tion  all  the  more,  that  he  was  certainly  not  entitled 
to  say  :  "  We  have  forsaken  all."  If  this  had  been 
the  case,  they  would  not  soon  afterward  have  for- 
Bakcn  the  Master  and  fled.  But  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  is  within, — it  is  not  a  system  of  merit  and  re 
ward,  but  the  sway  and  rule  of  free  love. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  free  reward  in  the  kingdom  of  love. — The  in 
quiry  of  the  disciples  as  to  their  reward:  1.  What  it 
Lnplies :  to  forsake  all  things,  etc.  2.  How  difficult 
it  is  rightly  to  express  this  inquiry.'  3.  How  the 
Lord  admits  the  Tightness  of  this  hope.  4,  How  He 
reproves  and  instructs  the  disciples  in  tins  matter. — 
Certainty  of  the  great  reward:  1.  Corresponding  to 
our  renunciation ;  2.  confirmed  to  us  by  a  soletnn 
Amen  of  the  Lord  (ver.  28) ;  3.  illustrated  by  the 
relations  existing  in  the  natural  world ;  4.  presented 
ia  its  unity  and  depth  (as  inheriting  eternal  life); 
5.  necessarily  determined  by  the  free  love  of  God. — 
The  kingdom  of  hyaven,  as  that  of  reward  by  grace, 
a  blessed  realm:  1.  It  is  infinitely  elevated  above  the 
pride  of  self-sufficient  virtue ;  2.  above  the  mercena 
ry  spirit  of  selfishness  and  servility. — Virtue  which 
disclaims  all  reward  is  not  genuine.  It  wants,  1.  the 
light  of  truth ;  2.  the  warmth  of  life ;  3.  the  faithful 
ness  of  love ;  4.  the  crown  of  hope. — A  mercenary 
spirit  loosing  its  reward  even  here:  1.  Its  service  is 
merely  external  (a  kind  of  spiritual  idleness) ;  2.  its 
worldly  merit  meets  with  a  worldly,  but  only  appa 
rent,  reward. — The  fact,  that  faith  is  accompanied  by 
peace,  is  itself  an  earnest  of  future  blessedness.— rThe 
great  renovation  of  all  things  forming  the  certain 

*  Compare  the  beautiful  verse  of  Novalis  (von  Harden 
ing): 

"  Wo  ich  Ihn  nur  habe, 
1st  mein  Vaterland ; 
<ede< 
indi 
;  Under 


prospect  of  Christian.^  1.  Its  certainty — (a)  froic 
the  fact  of  Christ's  advent  from  heaven  (the  First* 
bom  of  all  creatures,  the  First-born  from  tin-  dead): 
(b)  from  the  regeneration  of  believers ;  (c)  from  the 
birth-throes  of  the  ancient  world.  2.  The  prospects 
it  opens :  (a)  These  are  infinitely  new,  and  yet  famil 
iar  to  us,  being  the  transformation  of  things  seen ; 
(b)  they  are  infinitely  rich  and  varied,  yet  compre 
hended  in  this  one  thing — eternal  life ;  (c)  they  are 
definite,  yet  mysterious,  on  account  of  the  change  of 
relations:  The  last  shall  be  first,  etc. — Solemnity  of 
the  saying,  Many  that  are  fir*t,  etc. — Rev.  xxl.  5 : 
"Behold,  I  make  all  things  new." 

Starke : — If  the  Saviour  had  bestowed  on  Peter 
the  supreme  rule  of  the  Church  on  the  occasion  men- 
tiAned  in  ch.  xvi.,  this  question  would  have  had  no 
meaning. — Camtein:  The  man  who,  although  hav 
ing  little,  gives  it  up  for  the  sake  of  God,  and  asks 
for  nothing  more  than  His  presence,  has  in  reality 
forsaken  much,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25,  26. — The  complete  re 
ward  of  believers  will  certainly  take  place,  but  only 
at  the  final  regeneration  of  all  things. — The  whole 
world  shall,  as  it  were,  be  born  anew. — The  faithful 
disciples  and  followers  of  Jesus  shall  sit  with  Him 
on  His  throne,  Rev.  iii.  21. — Zeislus:  Proud  self- 
righteousness  and  a  mercenary  spirit  ensure  their 
own  ruin ;  while  humility  and  working  out  our  salva 
tion  with  fear  and  trembling  are  the  means  of  pre 
serving  us  from  falling,  Phil.  ii.  12. — In  eternity 
many  of  our  earthly  positions  shall  be  reversed. 

Gerlach : — Although  the  apostles  belonged  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  society,  they  were  not  strictly  speak 
ing  poor.  Thus  we  read  in  Mark  i.  20,  that  the  fa 
ther  of  James  and  John  had  employed  hired  ser 
vants.* — When  this  promise  was  given,  Judas  was 
still  one  of  the  twelve,  yet  it  profited  him  not.  A 
sad  evidence  this,  how  little  good  may  be  derived 
from  merely  outward  fellowship  with  the  disciples, 
if  in  mind  and  heart  we  are  strangers  to  Jesus. 

Heubner: — Gregory  the  Great  (Moralia):  We 
forsake  all,  if  we  retain  nothing. — Peter  referred  not 
to  the  reward,  but  to  its  desert. — To  judge  means  to 
rule,  John  xvii.  13,  22. — Many  a  proud  critic,  who 
has  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  Apostles,  shall 
one  day  behold  them  with  terror. — If  you  surrender 
to  Christ  all  you  have,  He  will  bestow  upon  you  all 
He  has. — The  Christian  is  daily  called  upon  to  deny 
himself  for  the  sake  of  Cnrist. — Montaigne,  Essais,  i. 
27  :  Christianity  alone  renders  perfect  friendship  pos 
sible. 

*  [It  is  often  inferred  from  eis  TO  fSia  in  John  six.  27 
that  St.  John  had  a  house  of  his  own  in  Jerusalem-  although 
the  term  probably  applies  in  a  general  sense  to  his  home, 
wherever  it  was. — P.  S.] 


B.   The  heward  in  the  Spirit  of  Free  Grace,     The  Parable  of  the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard.     Ca  XX. 

1-16. 

(The  Gospel  for  Septuagesima.) 

1  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder  [like  to  a  hu 
man  householder,  avOpwiria  otKoSeo-Trcm;],  which  [who]  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to 

2  hire  labourers  into  his  vineyard.     And  when  he  had  agreed  [having  agreed,  a~vp.<f><avj- 
<ras]  with  the  labourers  for  a  penny  [denary,  or  shilling]  l  a  day,  he  sent  them  into  hia 
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3  vineyard.     And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour  [at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.],  and  saw  others 

4  standing  idle  in  the  market-place,  And  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard; 

5  and  whatsoever  is  right  I  will  give  you.     And  they  went  their  way.     Agnin  he  won! 

6  out  about  the  sixth  [at  noon]  and  ninth  hour  [at  three  o'clock,  p.  M.],  and  did  likewise.    And 
about  the  eleventh  hour  [an  hour  before  sunset]  he  went  out,  and  found  others  standing 

7  idle,2  and  saith  unto  them,  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?     They  say  unto  him. 
Because  no  man  hath  hired  us.     lie  saith  unto  him,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard ;  and 

8  whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye  receive.8     So  when  even   [evening]  was  come,  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard   saith  unto  his  steward   [overseer],  Call -the  labourers,  and   give 

9  them  their  hire,  beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first.     And  when  they  came  that  were 
hired  about  the   eleventh   hour,  they  received  every  man  a  penny  [denary,  shilling]. 

10  But  when  the  first  came,  they  supposed  that  they  should  have  received  [should  receive, 

11  Ar/c^oi'Tai]  more;   and  they  likewise  received  every  man  a  penny  [denary]..     And  when 
they  had  received  it,  they  murmured  against  the  goodman  of  the  house  [householder, 

12  oiKo8ecr7roTot>],  Saying,  These  last   have  wrought   [made]   tut  one  hour,  and  thou  hast 
made  them  equal  unto  us,  which   [who]   have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

13  But  he  answered  one  of  them,  and  said,  Friend,4  1  do  thee  no  wrong:  didst  not  thou 

14  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  [denary,  or  shilling]?     Take   that  thine  is  [what  is  thine, 
TO  o-oV,  lit. :  the  thine],  and  go  thy  way :   [but]  I  will  give  unto  this  last,  even  as  unto 

15  thee.     Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  .do  what  I  will  with  mine  OAvn  ?     Is  thine  eye  evil,  be- 
1  6  cause  I  am  good  ?     So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last :  for  many  be  [are]  call 
ed,  but  few  chosen.6 

1  Ver.  2.— ['E  K  Ofjvupiov.  The  foreign  term  onght  to  have  been  retained  in  English,  as  Matthew  retained  the  Latin 
denarius  in  Greek.  The  English  Version  is  here  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  makes  a  false  impression  on  the  common 
reader.  A  penny  would  be  a  poor  reward  indeed,  but  a  denarius  is  worth  more  than  seven  English  pence  or  fifteen 
American  cents,  and  was  a  liberal  day's  wages  at  that  time.  About  two  thirds  of  a  Koman  denary  (not  a  full  denary  as 
generally  stated)  was  the  daily  pay  of  the  Koman  soldier.  Com  p.  Tacitus,  Anixil.  i.  IT.  Polybiiis  (ii.  15)  mentions  that 
the  charge  for  a  day's  entertainment  in  the  inns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  only  half  an  ass  or  one  twentieth  of  a  denarius. 
Bongel  intimates  that  the  daily  wages  in  his  time  (before  the  middle  of  the  last  century)  were  not  higher  :  Dtndfivt  ernt 
diurna  merces,  ut  fere  est  hodierno  die.  Shilling  would  be  a  far  better  popular  equivalent  for  denarius  than  penny. 
See  note  4  on  p.  382.— P.  S.] 

»  for.  6.— 'Aypo  v  9  (/(77e)  is  wanting  In  Codd.  B.,  C.,  D..  L.,  and  many  others  [also  ;n  Cod.  Sinait.].  and  is  inserted 
from  ver.  3  and  the  question  immediately  following.  In  this  place  it  does  not  strengthen,  but  weaken  the  sense. 

a  Ver.  7.—  The  words:  and  whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall  ye  receipt,  KO.\  fc  iav  ?/  SiKaiov  ArnJ/  trr  0  f, 
are  missing  in  Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  the.  Vulgate,  and  other  old  versions.  Meyer,  however,  observes  thai  the 
expression  \ri\ft  e<r6t  instead  of  Stixrw  vfj.li>  speaks  against  the  insertion  of  this  sentence  from  ver.  4. 

4  Ver.  13.— [Friend  is  almost  too  strong  for  the  Greek  tralpf  (comrade,  companion,  fellow),  while  "/«Z/ow,"  as 
now  used,  would  be  too  disrespectful.  It  is  here  used  as  a  term  of  cautious  respect  with  reproving  import.  The  Vulgata 
translates:  amice;  Augustine  better  :  xodalis;  all  the  German  versions  but  one:  Freuwl,  as  all  English  versions  have 
friend.  The  word  is  often  used  in  the  address  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  a  servant  or  a  disciple,  and  occurs  four  times  in 
the  N.  T. :  here,  Matt.  xxii.  12  (of  the  guest  who  had  no  wedding  garment),  xxvi.  50  (of  Judas  when  he  betrayed  his  Mas 
ter  with  a  kiss),  and  xi.  16;  in  the  last  passage  the  E.  V.  translates  :  fellow*,  in  all  others :  friend.  Grotius:  '•  Comveltu- 
tio  leister  notis  accommodate."  Meyer  compares  the  German  Kamerad,  but  this,  like  fellow,  -would  not  be  dignified 
enough.  We  must,  therefore,  retain/rima!  in  the  absence  of  a  precise  equivalent. — P.  S.] 

6  Ver.  16.— The  last  words  :  iroXKol  yap  fl<riv  KATJTO!,  0X1701  5k  e  K  \fKro  i ,  are  not  found  in  B.,  L., 
Z.,  [and  Cod.  Sinai. t],  Copt.  Sahid.  But  Meyer  rightly  objects  to  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation  from  Mutt.  xx.  14,  since 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it  here,  the  words  appearing  rather  out  of  place  in  this  connection.  [Lachmann,  Tischemlorf  (ed. 
of  1859).  and  Alford  retain  the  sentence,  and  Tischendorf  says:  Cur  vero  ex  scyii.  14  hue  transtulerint  vix  diverts.  The 
homoxiteleuton  eVxaTOI — e'icA.e/cTOI  easily  explains  the  omission  of  the  sentence  by  some  transcribers.  KA.TJTOI 
and  e  K  A  e  K  T  o  i  are  a  paronomasia  in  Greek,  which  is  lost  in  the  E.  V.  In  German  it  might  be  rendered  by  eruahU 
and  aitsertcdhlt.—T?.  S.] 

Lceffler,  1726;  F.  A.  Zi.lich,  1741;  J.  R:  Riesling, 
1740;  J.  H.  Schramm,  1775,  etc.  Of  English  expo 
sitions,  see  especially  TRENCH,  Notes  on  the  Parables, 
9th  Lond.  ed.,  1863,  pp.  161-184,  and  Alford  in  loc. 
—P.  S.] 

A  human  householder. — In  contrast  to  God, 
who  is  the  Householder  in  the  highest  and  truest 
sense.  As  in  ch.  xiii.  24;  xviii.  23.  [It  is  plain 
that  the  householder  signifies  God;  the  vineyard, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (comp.  Is.  v.  1-7 ;  Cant, 
viii.  12) ;  the  steward  (ver.  8),  Christ ;  the  twelfth  ,'iour 
of  the  day,  or  the  evening,  the  parusia  of  Christ ;  the 
other  hours,  the  different  periods  of  calling  and  ita 
service.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  the  dendry  and  in  determining  the  chief  lesson  of 
the  parable.  See  below.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  2.  For  a  denary  (or  shilling)  a  day.— 
Both  these  terms  are  intended  to  express  the  fact, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like. 
— This  parable  is  evidently  intended  as  an  illustra 
tion  and  explanation  of  Christ's  former  teaching 
^especially  of  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
as  is  shown  by  the  connecting  ydp.  Hence  the  divi- 
,sion  of  chapters  here,  as  Trench  justly  observes,  is 
I^euliarly  unfortunate.]  For  a.  number  of  ancient 
treatises  on  this  parable,  see  Lilienthal's  Bibl.  Archi- 
varius,  p.  91 ;  for  more  recent  discussions,  the  Stu- 
dien  und  Kritiken  (Rupprecht,  1847,  p.  396  sqq. ; 
Steffensen,  1848,  p.  680  sqq.).  On  the  difficulties  of 
this  parable  [second  only  to  those  of  the  parable  of 
the  Unjust  Steward],  see  Heubner,  p.  300.  [Latin 
dissertations  on  the  Parabola  dc  Operarils  i»  I  "m<-«, 
by  J.  L.  Mosheim,  1724;  A.  II.  Faust,  1725;  F.  S. 
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that  tho  servants  were  hired  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  which  is  also  implied  in  CK  Sijvapiuv. 
A  Koin:in  ili'i.nrins  was  the  common  pay  for  a  day's 
labor  (Tob.  v.  14:  a  drachma).  The  Attic  <lr<i<-hma 
\v;is  e.pial  to  the  Roman  denarius,  and  amounted  to 
six  oftofi,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  pence  sterling,  or 
fifteen  American  cents.  "  That  this  hire  was  equita 
ble,*  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  at  a  time 
of  scarcity,  the  denarius  would  be  sufficient  to  pur 
chase  what  was  requisite  for  man's  daily  support; 
Rev.  vi.  6."  Starke. 

[The  meaning  of  the  denary  is  a  crux  interpretum, 
and  reminds  us  of  what  Chrysostom  and  Maldonatus 
say  in  lor.,  that  we  must  not  scrupulously  press  every 
particular  in  a  parable,  but  keep  always  in  view  the 
general  scope.  Parables  are  poetic  pictures  taken 
from  real  life  for  the  illustration  of  the  higher  truths 
and  realities  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  contain 
with  tho  essential  figures  some  ornamental  touches 
which  are  necessary  for  the  artistic  finish,  although 
they  may  not  express  definitely  a  corresponding  idea 
or  fact  in  tl.o  spiritual  world.  The  denary  here  un 
doubtedly  conveys  the  idea  of  reward,  but  in  a  very 
general  way.  As  soon  as  we  particularize  it,  we  get 
into  almost  inextricable  difficulties.  Two  opposite 
views  must  be  mentioned.  (1)  The  denary  means 
the  temporal  reward  only,  and  those  who  were  hired 
f.rst,  while  they  receive  their  stipulated  denary,  lose 
eternal  life  and  are  ultimately  lost.  The  Lord  says 
to  them  at  last:  Take  thy  miserable  penny,  the 
wages  of  a  day-laborer  on  earth,  and  go  thy  way 
(uirayf),  i.  e.,  depart  from  Me  (ver.  14).  So  Luther 
(in  his  later  writings:  The"  penny  is  the  temporal 
good,  the  favor  of  the  householder,  the  eternal  good  ; 
the  murmuring  laborers  trot  away  with  their  penny, 
and  are  damned),  more  recently  Stier  (who  zealously 
and  elaborately  defends  this  interpretation),  W.  Nast 
(who  fully  agrees  with  himj,  and  Wordsworth.  At 
first  sight  this  view  offers  a  plausible  escape  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  second,  but  it  is  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  parable,  and  is  made  impos 
sible  by  the  fact  that  the  penny  is  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  i.  «.,  at  the  end  of  man's  life  or  the  day 
of  final  account,  when  the  temporal  reward  ceases. 
Godliness  is  indeed  profitable  for  all  things  and  has 
the  promise  of  this  life  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come;  but  the  temporal  blessings  accompany  the 
work  itself,  while  the  eternal  reward  follows  it  after 
it  is  finished.  (2)  The  denary  means  eternal  salva 
tion.  So  Origen,  Augustine  (Serm.  343 :  "  Denarius 
tile  vita  (sterna  eat,  quce  omnibus  par  est "),  Gregory 
I.,  Bernard,  Luther  (in  his  Com.  on  Gal.  Hi.  2),  Mal 
donatus  (salus  et  vita  ceterna),  Meyer  (das  Mexsiani- 
ichc  He'd),  Lange  (with  some  modification :  the  bless- 
inp  of  Christian  communion,  see  his  Doctrinal 
Thoughts  below),  Alford  (eternal  life,  or  God  Him 
self ),  "and  many  others.  To  this  view  the  following 
objections  may  be  urged :  (a)  Eternal  life  is  not  a  re 
ward  or  wages  for  work  performed,  but  a  free  gift 
of  grace.  True  ;  yet  there  is  a  reward  of  grace  as 
well  as  a  reward  of  merit,  ami  in  the  former  sense 
eternal  life  is  coa?tantly  represented  by  Christ  and 
the  apostles  as  a  A»  'Q°*  (variously  rendered  in  the  E. 
V.  by  reward,  hire,  and  wage*),  see  Matt.  v.  12 
(""ivat  is  your  reward  in  heaven");  x.  41,  42; 
Luke  vi.  23,  35  ;  x.  7  ;  John  iv.  36 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  8, 

*  [This  must  be  the  moaning  of  die  BII.LIOKKIT  dieset 
Tm/>'l"linf,(:is  the  connection  shows  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  st.-irke)  iiinl  n  it  sni'iir  or  Oheap,  U  the  Eclinh.  trls.  hns 
it;  for  :i  <t,-»arins  was  ;il..-r:.i  puv  for  :>  day's  work  at  the 
tuno  of  Christ.  C-omp.  Note  1,  p.  ooi-P.  8.] 


14  etc.  The  selection  of  so  small  a  price  as  a  de 
nary  for  so  great  a  good  as  eternal  life  is  to  be  cx« 
plained  from  the  nature  of  the  parable  and  the  fact 
that  a  denary  was  the  usual  pay  for  a  day's  work. — 
(f>)  The  laborers  who  were  first  called,  engaged  in 
the  service  of  God  in  a  mercenary  spirit,  which  is  in 
dicated  by  4  K  STjcopi'ou,  i.  e.,  for  the  sake  of  a  dena 
ry,*  and  their  murmuring  and  dissatisfaction,  as  well 
as  the  rebuke  administered  to  them  on  the  day  of 
account  (vers.  11-15),  seems  inconsistent  with  tho 
fact  of  their  final  salvation.  For  envy,  as  Words 
worth  remarks,  disqualifies  for  heaven  and  is  an  in 
ward  hell.  But  it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  tha 
murmuring  occurs  before  they  enter  into  heaven 
proper ;  secondly,  that  the  laborers  who  were  call 
ed  first,  are  place;!,  not  outside  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  simply  last  in  the  kingdom,  xix.  30 ;  xx. 
16  ;  thirdly,  that  we  have  a  full  parallel  in  the  para 
ble  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  whose  elder  brother  showed 
envy  and  anger  at  the  mercy  extended  to  the  Prodi 
gal,  and  yet  the  father  expressly  said  unto  him : 
"  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  ia 
thine;"  Luke  xv.  28-31.  In  both  cases  this  mani 
festation  of  dissatisfaction  must  be  explained  from  a 
primary '  reference  of  the  parable  to  the  Jews  and 
their  inveterate  and  almost  insurmountable  prejudice 
against  the  Gentiles.  It  is  introduced  for  the  pur 
pose  of  rebuking  their  mercenary  and  envious  dispo 
sition,  and  commending  the  more  disinterested  spirit 
of  the  GentUe  converts  who  went  to  work  as  soon  as 
they  were  called,  without  a  definite  agreement  as  to 
price,  but  implicitly  trusting  in  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  the  householder,  who  would  give  them  far  more 
than  they  could  ask  or  deserve.  But  although  the 
laborers  who  were  called  first,  were  ultimately  ad 
mitted  into  heaven  with  the  rest,  yet  many  of  them 
occupy  there  the  last  place,  and  enjoy  a  far  inferioi 
degree  of  glory  than  many  others  who  were  called 
last.  Cozlum  omnibus  est  idem,  sed  gloria  dispar,  or 
as  Augustine  has  it :  splendor  dispar,  ccelarn  com 
mune.  Thus  the  denary,  or  final  reward,  although 
the  same  objectively  considered,  is  very  different  sub 
jectively,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  capa 
city  for  bliss,  and  moral  perfection  on  the  part  of  the 
receivers.  Com  p.  1  Cor.  xv.  41,  and  the  parable  of 
the  talents,  Matt.  xxv.  15-30,  and  the  parable  of  the 
pounds,  Luke  xix.  12-26.  With  this  explanation  we 
regard  the  second  view  as  substantially  correct,  cer 
tainly  preferable  to  the  first,  although  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  are  authorized,  in  the  original  sense  and 
intent  of  the  parable,  to  go  beyond  the  general  idea 
of  reward.  Cornp.  Lange's  Doctrinal  Thouglits  be- 
low.— P.  S.] 

The  expression  day  refers  to  that  period  of  time 
n  the  narrower  sense.  The  Jews  reckoned  the  day 
in  the  wider  sense  from  sunset  to  sunset  (comp. 
Lev.  xxiii.  32).  Before  the  Babylonish  captivity 
the  day  was  divided  into  morning,  noon,  evening, 
and  a  twofold  twilight.  Gradually,  however,  the  di 
vision  into  hours  was  introduced,  which  in  the  Old 
Testament  occur  under  the  Chaldee  designation  of 

) .  The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  the  division 
of  the  day  into  hours  during  their  residence  in  Baby-, 
on.  As  every  natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve 
iiours,  their  duration  necessarily  varied  at  different 

*  [MBYER  in  loc.:  W'E*  signifies  not  the  price  (which 
would  be  expressed  by  tin-  it.-nitive,  ver.  H),  H! I liouirh  the 
leii:iry  is  the  price,  but  It  represents  this  prico  as  the  eau.saj 
feature  or  motive  of  tho  agreement.  Coiup.  Matthiie,  p. 

."  -r.  s.j 
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periods  of  the  year.  The  longest  day  in  Palestine 
consists  of  fourteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes ;  the 
shortest,  of  nine  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes. 
About  the  third  hour,  or  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing,  the  market-place  would  be  full  of  people.  "  Vi- 
tringa  applies  the  term  hours  to  different  periods  of 
history.  Thus  he  regards  '  early  in  the  morning,' 
=  Adam  ;  '  the  third  hour,'  =  Abraham ;  '  the  sixth 
hour,'  =  Moses ;  '  the  ninth  hour,'  =  the  latter 
times,  when  the  Edomites,  under  John  Hyrc.mus, 
became  converts  to  Judaism ;  '  the  eleventh  hour,' 
=  the  time  of  Christ.  Similarly  Origen  and  Hila 
ry."  *  Heubner. — On  this  point  comp.  the  Doctrinal 
'llionghts  below. 

Vcr.  4.  Whatever  is  right. — In  the  general 
sense ;  whatever  is  equitable.  The  idea  of  a  regular 
engagement  for  a  definite  hire  gradually  disappears. 
The  first  laborers  were  hired  for  a  day;  their  remu 
neration  being  not  only  fixed,  but  serving  as  thei 
motive  («'*).  The  next  laborers  were  merely  promis 
ed  an  equitable  acknowledgment  of  their  services; 
while  in  the  last  instance,  according  to  the  best  ac 
credited  reading  (vcr.  7),  no  promise  at  all  was 
made  to  those  who  went  into  the  vineyard. 

Ver.  7.  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us. — 
This  trait  is  of  great  importance  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  parable.  Comp  Rom.  xi. ;  Acts  xiv.  16. 

Ver.  8.  Unto  his  steward,  e  -n-  i IT p  o  * o  5. — The 
term  was  equally  applied  to  those  who  administered 
whole  provinces  and  single  households.  In  this  case, 
the  steward  of  a  household.  [Christ  is  the  overseer 
set  over  the  house  of  God  and  entrusted  with  the 
whole  economy  of  salvation  including  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  final  rewards,  Heb.  iii.  6 ;  John  v.  27 ; 
Rev.  ii.  7,  10,  17,  28,  etc.— P.  S.]— Their  hire.— 
Meyer:  The  hire  which  the  master  had  previously 
told  him  to  give.  But  in  this  case  it  is  intended  to 
combine  the  idea  of  a  day's  hire  with  that  of  hire  in 
the  more  general  sense ;  in  short,  the  full  amount  of 
their  hire. 

Ver.  9.  [It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  the 
last  hired  laborer*  worked  as  much  in  one  hour  as 
the  rest  during  several  hours  or  the  whole  day,  and 
that  for  this  reason  they  received  the  saine  reward. 
God  does,  indeed,  not  measure  His  reward  by  the 
length  of  man's  life,  but  by  the  intensity  of  iiis  labor 
and  the  fidelity  of  his  services,  and  the  parable  im 
plies  a  protest  against  the  quantitative  appreciation 
of  men's  works,  as  distinct  from  the  qualitative. 
But  this  is  not  the  main  lesson  of  the  parable,  as 
Maldonatusf  and  Kuinoel  affirm,  else  the  circum 
stance,  on  which  the  narrative  turned,  would  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  place  or  afterwards. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  12.  Have  done  (spent)  but  one  hcur, 
*  voiTjo-ai/. — Not  wrought,  but  passed  one  hour  in 
working.  Evidently  indicating  their  contempt  for 
the  others ;  which  also  appears  from  such  expressions 
as  " these  laxt"  and  from  their  laying  stress  on  their 
own  work.  This  is  likewise  implied  in  the  arrange 
ment  of  the  words:  "Thou  hast  made  them  equal 

»  [Especially  also  Gregory  (Itomil.  19  in  Keang.)  who 
refers  the  morning  to  the  age  from  Adam  to  Xo.ih,  the  third 
boor  to  the  ago  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  the  sixth  hour  to  that 
from  Abraham  to  Moses,  the  ninth  hour  to  that  from  Most-s 
to  Christ,  and  the  eleventh  hour  to  that  from  Christ  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  But  the  same  writer  applies  the  different 
hours  also  to  the  different  ajri's  ui  the  Urn  of  individuals: 
childhood,  youth,  manhood,  old  ajre,  a-nd  the  jvars  of  d^cr-- 
pitude.  The  latter  interpretation  is  also  held  by  Jerome, 
Thv.onhvlaet,  Maldonatns.— P.  S.] 

rgo  parabola*  €«t,  mtrctdem  rUcK  attrnce, 
iit  laborttvit,  sed  iabori  et  outri,  quod 


unto  us — unto  us  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  th« 
day  (having  wrought  for  twelve  hours),  and  its  heal 
(at  noon)."  Kava<av,  lit.:  the  scorcher,  used  here 
in  the  general  sense  for  noon-day  heat,  but  in  the 
Sept.  frequently  for  the  hot  wind  from  the  south. 

Ver.  13.  But  he  answered  one  of  them. — 
This  trait  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  householder 
does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  excuse  his  conduct  be 
fore  all  the  laborers,  and  only  explains  it  to  one  of 
them,  by  way  of  information  for  the  rest. 

Friend. — Not  ironically,  but  as  an  expression 
of  kindness,  to  show  that  the  rebuke  which  followed 
was  not  the  result  of  partiality. 

Ver.  15.  Is  thine  eye  evil?— Not  a  doubtful 
question,  nor  a  mere  suggestion,  but  intended  to 
show  the  impropriety  of  such  evil  seeing,  when  the 
householder  manifested  so  much  kindness.  On  the 
expression  6<f>6a\/j.b$  irov-r)p6s,  comp.  Matt,  vi 
23 ;  Prov.  xxviii.  22.  In  this  instance  it  refers  to 
envy.  History  records  the  terrible  consequences  of 
such  "an  evil  eye"  ever  since  the  time  of  Cain. 
Eastern  and  Southern  nations  assign  a  pernicious 
and  baneful  effect  to  the  evil  eye. 

Ver.  16.  The  last  shall  be  first.— On  the 
ground  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  the  state 
ment  is  here  reversed. 

[This  verse  contains  the  lesson  of  the  parable, 
comp.  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter  and  the 
connecting  yap  in  the  first  verse  of  this.  It  illus 
trates  the  truth  that  many  (not  all,  see  xix.  30)  first 
shall  be  last,  and  (many)  last  shall  be  first,  or  that 
the  order  in  the  calling  of  individuals  and  nations 
will  in  many  cases  be  reversed  in  their  final  position 
in  heaven.  This  truth  is  an  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  called  at  a  late  period  of  their  lives,  but  still 
more  a  solemn  warning  to  those  who  are  called  early, 
urging  them  to  be  humble  and  ever  mindful  of  their 
unwoi-thiness  before  God,  lest  they  be  overtaken  by 
others  or  forfeit  the  reward  altogether.  Bengel  ob 
serves  on  trrovTai :  rexpectu  apostoJorvm  non  est  prce- 
dictio  Kcd  admonitio.  The  admonition  contained  in 
the  words :  the  first  shall  be  last,  was  intended  first 
for  apostles,  especially  for  Peter,  whose  self-exalting 
and  somewhat  mercenary  question  in  ch.  xix.  27 
called  forth  this  parable,  and  whose  subsequent  his 
tory  sadly  revealed  the  danger  of  self-confidence ; 
then  for  Jewish  Christians  generally,  who  were  so 
prone  to  look  down  with  envy  upon  the  Gentile  con 
verts,  and  to  set  up  peculiar  claims,  as  if  salvation 
was  of  merit  and  not  of  free  grace ;  and  lastly,  for 
all  Christians,  who  enjoy  special  spiritual  privilege* 
and  the  great  blessing  of  an  early  acquaintance  with 
the  Saviour. — This  is  the  main  lesson  of  the  parable 
as  plainly  set  forth  in  the  opening  and  concluding 
sentences.  What  other  commentators  have  set  forth 
as  the  main  lesson,  is  either  not  taught  at  all,  or 
taught  only  incidentally  or  by  implication,  as:  the 
equality  of  rewards  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Au 
gustine,  etc. ;  but  this  must  be  modified  by  the  doc 
trine  of  different  degrees  of  glory) ;  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  of  grace,  not  of  debt,  but  God  will  strictly 
fulfil  all  his  covenant  promise  in  its  integrity  (Rupp- 
recht,  Alford);  God  rewards  not  according  to  the 
time,  but  according  to  the  kind  and  fidelity  of  service 
(Maldonatus),  etc.— P.  S.] 

For  many  are  called. — Our  Lord  here  showg 
that  this  reversal  of  the  outward  order  was  not  arbi 
trary,  but  depended  upon  a  higher  and  internal  order. 
Those  who  are  chosen  do  not  exclude  them  that  aro 
merely  called ;  but,  from  their  earnestness  and  the 
absence  of  all  mercenary  spirit,  they  occupy  a  highe* 
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place  than  the  latter.  This  characteristic  is  indicat 
ed  in  the  parable  by  the  circumstance,  that  these 
laborers  went  to  the  viuevanl  without  the  promise 
of  any  definite  hire,  and  even  without  the  assurance 
of  any  reward  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Matt. 
icxii.  14  the  expression  chosen  applies  to  a  real  selec 
tion  from  among  those  that  were  called  or  invited,  to 
whom  alone  the  blessings  of  justification  and  final 
glory  were  awarded.  In  other  words,  the  awful  dif 
ference  between  those  who  are  called  and  those  who 
are  chosen  is  only  indicated  in  our  passage,  while  it 
is  fully  carried  out  in  ch.  xxii.  [TRENCH  explains : 
"  Many  are  called  to  work  in  God's  vineyard,  but 
few  retain  that  temper  of  spirit,  humility,  and  sub 
mission  to  God,  which  will  allow  them  at  last  to  be 
partakers  of  His  reward."  Similarly  Alford,  who 
disconnects  these  words  from  the  parable.  But  the 
connection  is  more  readily  accounted  for  if  we  ex 
plain  the  sentence  somewhat  differently  here,  from 
what  is  its  obvious  meaning  in  the  parable  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  (Matt.  xxii.  14),  where  it 
contains  the  moral  of  the  parable.  BENGEL  in,  loc. 
observes:  "'EKA.S/CTOI  exquisili  pr<&  aliis.  Vide- 
iur,  hoc  loco,  ubi  primum  ocairrit,  non  omnes  salvan- 
dos  denotare,  sed  horum  excellentissimos."  So  Ols- 
hausen,  who  makes  the  called  and  the  chosen  alike 
partakers  of  final  salvation,  but  with  different  de 
grees  of  standing.— P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Meaning  of  this  parable. — It  is  unnecessary  to 
prove  that  the  vineyard  is  intended  to  designate  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"(see  Isa.  v.  1  ;  Matt.  xxi.  28,  33). 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  vineyard 
because  it  produces  the  noblest  fruits,  even  love, 
peace,  and  blessedness,  of  which  the  precious  fruit 
of  the  vine  is  a  faint  emblem.  Besides,  the  need  of 
careful  cultivation  and  of  seasonable  weather,  as  also 
of  good  soil  and  sunny  exposure,  and  of  a  favorable 
climate,  are  features  which  make  the  vineyard  a  fit 
symbol  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  the  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether 
the  vineyard  is  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the  king 
dom  of  God  generally,  in  its  various  economies,  or 
only  of  the  New  Testament  economy  of  the  Church. 
According  to  Gray,  Seller,  and  others,  the  first  hired 
were  the  Jews,  and  those  who  were  last  engaged,  the 
Gentiles.  Heubner  denies  the  correctness  of  this 
view.  It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  remem 
ber  that  this  parable  was  primarily,  and  almost  ex 
clusively,  intended  for  the  disciples.  Hence  it  must 
evidently  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  New  Testa 
ment  economy,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time  ap 
plicable  to  the  various  economies  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  while  Matt.  xxi.  33  primarily  refers  to  the  Old 
Tcst.tment  economy  and  its  termination.  By  thus 
restricting  the  import  of  the  parable,  its  leading 
features  become  more  distinct  and  definite.  Above 
all,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  statement,  "Many 
that  are  first  shall  be  last,"  but  not  meant  to  teach 
that  all  that  are  first  shall  be  last,  etc.  Perhaps  we 
might  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  from  the  circum 
stance,  that  in  the  parable  all  that  are  first  are  de 
scribed  as  sharing  the  same  mercenary  spirit  ;  but 
this  is  only  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that,  as  a 
body,  and  in  reference  to  their  general  spirit,  such 
was  the  case.  We  shall  by  and  by  see  in  what  sense 
this  was  true. 


To  return  :  The  vineyard  is  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven  under  the  New  Testament,  from  its  first  com 
mencement ;  the  householder  is  God  (see  the  pas 
sages  above  quoted) ;  the  steward  is  Christ,  in  His 
capacity  as  the  Judge  of  the  world  (Matt,  xxv.);  tht 
laborer*  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  regular  ministi -i •* 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  secondarily,  believers 
in  general.  To  this  interpretation  Heubner  objects 
that  the  people  must  be  represented  by  the  vineyarn 
itself.  In  answer  to  this,  we  again  remind  the  read 
er,  that  symbolical  expressions  must  not  be  confound 
ed  with  dogmatical  statements.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
our  Lord  Himself  is  compared  to  a  vine  (John  xv. 
1);  while  on  another,  even  the  weakest  Christians 
may  be  designated  as  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  just  as 
in  Matt.  xxi.  31  converted  publicans  and  harlots  arc 
compared  to  the  son  who,  returning  to  his  obedience, 
goes  to  work  in  the  vineyard.  Every  Christian  must 
seek  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  be  a  laborer 
in  His  vineyard — by  his  confession,  by  his  Christian 
conduct,  and,  above  all,  by  the  spiritual  character 
which  attaches  to  his  ordinary  labor  and  avocation, 
however  humble  it  may  appear  in  the  sight  of  men. 
The  different  laborers  evidently  indicate  not  only 
different  stages  of  faith  and  worth,  but  also  difference 
of  individuality.  Their  reward  is  given  them  indi 
vidually,  while  the  explanation  of  the  householder 
is  also  addressed  to  one  of  them  individually.  Sim 
ilarly,  the  different  hours  refer  not  only  to  different 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  dif 
ferent  stages  in  our  own  life  and  experience,  although 
the  former  idea  is  perhaps  more  prominently  brought 
out.  Hence  we  may  remark,  that  those  who  were 
hired  "  early  in  the  morning  "  were  not  merely  the 
Apostles,  but  also  Jewish  Christians  generally.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  whole  of  that  class  are  represented  in 
the  parable  as  displaying  a  mercenary  spirit — a  char 
acteristic  which,  so  far  as  the  Apostles  were  concern 
ed,  was  only  intended  as  a  warning.  This  will  also 
assist  us  in  explaining  the  statement  about  the  de 
nary.  Those  who  were  hired  in  the  thiwl  hour  were 
found  standing  in  the  market-place.  This  may  prob 
ably  be  referred  to  the  Jewish  proselytes,  who  congre 
gated  along  with  the  Jews  in  the  most  public  place 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  then  existing,  or  in  the 
synagogue.  Those  who  were  hired  at  the  sixth  and 
the  ninth  hour,  were  the  Gentile  races  who  inhabited 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  and  those 
barbarous  tribes  who,  after  the  migration  of  nations, 
were  brought  into  the  Church.  Lastly,  they  who 
were  converted  at  the  eleventh  hour  may  be  the  last 
fruits  from  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  gathered 
through  the  missionary  labors  of  the  latter  days. 
The  evening  is  the  hour  of  final  reward  for  those  who 
labored  in  the  vineyard.  That  festive  evening  of  the 
Church  will  take  place  at  the  second  appearing  of 
Christ — which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  final 
judgment ; — while,  so  far  as  each  individual  is  con 
cerncd,  the  festive  evening  commences  with  our  en 
trance  into  the  Church  triumphant,  although  in  a 
certain  sense  it  may  be  said  to  begin  whenever  we 
taste  of  the  blessings  connected  with  the  invisible 
Church.  From  the  general  character  of  this  para 
ble,  it  is  evident  that  its  main  point  lies  in  the  idea 
of  an  hour  of  reward.  It  is  not  *>asy  to  ascertain 
the  exact  meaning  attaching  to  the  hire  of  a  de- 
nj'iry  or  .^hilling  («ce  Heubner,  p.  300).  Gerhard  re 
marks,  in  his  I/iirnioiiin,  that  the  denary  refers  tc 
Christ  Himself;  while,  according  to  Augustine  and 
Luther  (Gall.  iii.  '2),  it  means  eternal  life.  In  an 
other  place,  however,  Luther  remarks  that  the  dena 
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ry  referred  to  temporal  possessions,*  while  the  favor 
of  the  householder  constituted  the  eternal  reward  of 
the  laborers.  Heubner  suggests  that  the  denary  re 
fers  to  the  reward  generally;  H.  Miiller,  that  it  ap 
plies  to  all  rewards  of  grace,  both  in  this  and  in  a 
future  life.  But  if  the  labor  in  the  vineyard  is  per 
formed  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  the  hire  must 
equally  refer  to  Christian  fellowship.  This  blessing 
may  be  characterized  as  forming  part  of  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  its 
benefits.  By  the  word  and  sacraments — by  which 
Christ  is  brought  to  us — we  have  even  now  *'  part 
and  lot  in  this  matter."  But  the  history  of  the  Jew 
ish  Christian  Church  shows  that  we  may  lose  our  en 
joyment  of  this  portion  even  while  possessing  it. 
They  had  agreed  with  the  Householder  f  K  5  TJ  v  a  - 
p  ( o  v :  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
of  their  part  in  it,  they  had  gone  into  the  vineyard, 
or  entered  the  Church.  It  deserves  notice,  that  the 
prospect  of  this  kingdom  was  not  so  clearly  set  be 
fore  those  who — so  to  speak — were  engaged  at  a 
later  hour.  In  their  case,  only  a  general  promise 
was  given,  and  they  were  to  receive  whatsoever  was 
right.  On  this  assurance  they  went  into  the  vine 
yard.  Lastly,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the 
best  reading  (ver.  7),  no  mention  of  any  reward  was 
made  to  those  who  came  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Ap 
parently,  they  were  satisfied  to  be  delivered  from 
total  inactivity,  and  happy  at  the  prospect  of  secur 
ing  by  their  labors  the  favor  of  Him  who  had  call 
ed  them.  This  will  serve  to  explain  how,  while  the 
same  reward  was  given  to  all,  it  led  to  such  a  differ 
ence  of  feeling  among  the  laborers.  Manifestly,  any 
dea  of  dissatisfaction  or  murmuring  would  be  en 
tirely  inadmissible,  if  the  reward  accorded  to  the 
-tAorers  had  referred  either  to  Christ  Himself,  or  else 
to  eternal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  temporal  posses 
sions  would  scarcely  be  characterized  as  a  reward 
for  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  But  a  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  manifesta 
tion  of  Christ,  is  a  spiritual  possession,  which  at  the 
same  time  may  produce  in  different  persons  different, 
and  even  contrary,  results.  .This  may  also  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins. 
It  accounts  for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  first  labor 
ers  on  receiving  the  same  reward  as  the  last.  The 
Jewish  Christians  were  dissatisfied  because  the  Gen 
tiles  were  to  obtain  the  same  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  Church,  or  in  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  They 
expected  that  some  distinctive  privileges  would  ac 
crue  to  them,  and  thus  lapsed  into  Ebionism,  and  in 
the  end  became  the  last  (even  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Jewish  nation  generally).  Similarly,  at  the  moment 
when  Judas  obtained  his  share  in  the  Church,  at  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  his  murmuring  and 
dissatisfaction  became  open  apostasy. 

This  leads  us  to  the  next  inquiry,  whether  those 
who  were  last  rewarded  were  in  reality  lost,  as  their 
murmuring  and  envy  would  seem  to  indicate,  or 
whether  they  were  only  reproved  for  their  preten 
sions  and  claims.  The  fact  that  they  received  a  de 
nary  seems  in  favor  of  the  latter  view ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  appear  to  have  raised  some  objec 
tions  to  taking  their  hire,  as  appears  from  the  ex 
pression,  "  Take  what  is  thine."  When  combining 
this  with  the  circumstance  that  they  were  last  re 
warded,  we  infer  that  our  Lord  intends  to  indicate 
that  an  immense  difference  of  internal  capability  for 
ipiritual  blessings  existed  between  them — pointing 

*  [So  also  Btler,  Nart,  and  Wordsworth.— P.  8.1 


forward  to  the  contrast  of  eternal  blessedness  and 
everlasting  misery.  This  is  also  implied  in  the  par 
able  of  the  prodigal  son,  while  it  is  fully  brought  out 
in  that  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins.  We  reed 
scarcely  add  that  such  was  really  the  case  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  Church.  While  the  one  party  regarded 
the  denary  as  a  scanty  and  even  poor  reward,  the 
other  took  it  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  infinite  favo: 
of  the  Master,  and  of  the  free  love  of  God  and  of 
Christ.  Thus  legalism  regards,  for  example,  the 
Lord's  Supper  as  a  merely  outward  ordinance,  imply 
ing  legal  absolution  and  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  ;  while  to  the  humble  believer  it  is  a  seal  of 
pardon  and  of  final  salvation.  This  difference  of 
view  depends  on  whether  we  regard  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  an  outward  and  legalistic  manner  as  con 
ferring  certain  privileges  and  rewards,  or  in  an  in 
ward  and  spiritual  manner  as  the  kingdom  of  free 
love.  But  there  are  certain  characters  who,  though 
intensely  conscientious  and  earnest,  are  destitute  of 
love.  In  their  case,  the  difference  between  those  that 
are  chosen  depends  exclusively  on  a  smaller  capacity 
for  receiving  the  blessing.  But  those  who  are  self 
ish  and  mere  professors  are  not  only  less  capable  of 
receiving  the  blessing  ;  they  also  convert  the  bless 
ing  into  a  curse.  Thus  the  shilling  of  reward  be 
comes  to  them  ultimately  a  punishment  and  a  judg 
ment.  But  in  this  parable  this  point  is  only  alluded 
to ;  the  main  object  being  to  show  that  many  of  the 
last  shall  be  first,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  free 
grace,  and  as  displaying  the  righteousness  and  glory 
of  God. 

2.  On  a  previous  occasion,  the  Lord  had  taught 
the  disciples  that  the  grace  of  God  and  the  faith  or 
unbelief  of  man  were  capable  of  annulling  and  bridg 
ing  over  every  distance  of  space  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  viii.  11).     In  the  present  instance,  He 
shows  that  the  same  holds   true  with   reference  to 
time.     Grace  can  not  only  equalize,  but — so  to  speak 
— reverse,  the  times  of  outward  service ;  and  it  does 
so  in  many  cases.     It  seems  as  if  it  restored  to  gen 
uine  believers  the  time  which  they  had  lost.     Nay, 
it  may  convert  one  day  into  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  into  one  day. 

3.  We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  spirit 
ual  progress  marked  in  the  parable  by  the  fact,  that 
the  idea  of  a  hire  gradually  recedes  from  view. 

4.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this  parable  is  the 
free  reward  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not  as  dictat 
ed  by  arbitrary  motives,  but  as  depending  on  the  in 
ternal  state  of  mind  and  heart,  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  and  common  reward  in  the  service  of  works, 
which  is  determined  by  only  outward  considerations. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  does  not  consist  in  merely  out 
ward  performances,  to  which  a  certain  value  attaches. 
This  idea,  which  was  so  much  fostered  by  the  legal 
istic  spirit  of  the  Pharisees,  was  all  the  more  effec 
tually  refuted  in  this  parable,  that  it  seemed  at  first, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  admit  its  accuracy.     But  after 
having  presented  the  kingdom  of  heaven  under  the 
figure  of  hired  servants,  the  parable  gradually  changes, 
and  exhibits  in  all  its  fulness  the  economy  of  sove 
reign  mercy,  compassion,  and  love.     All  these  exhi 
bitions  are  indeed  based  on  the  idea  of  justice — 
every  laborer  receives  a  shilling,  none  receives  too  lit 
tle.    But  in  its  combination  with  love,  justice  assumes 
a  higher  form,  and  those  who  have  only  labored  part 
of  the  day  receive  the  hire  of  full  work.     Hence,  ac 
cording  to  the  notions  of  legalism,  they  received  too 
much.     But  grace  manifests  itself  not  only  in  giving 
the  shilling  to  those  who  were  last  engaged,  but  also 
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In  giving  it  first  to  them,  while  the  earliest  laborei 
*re  last  paid.  Nor  !•;  tliis  dispensation  arbitrary,  bu 
based  on  truth.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  merer 
spirit  brings  its  own  judgment.  It  leads  to  dissatis 
f.ietiou  with  tlie  promised  reward,  and  to  contemp 
aiul  envy  of  those  who  may  have  been  made  the  sub 
jects  of  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  in  re 
alitv  possess  superior  inward  qualification,  as  appear 
irom  the  fact  that  they  agreed  to  commence  labo 
late  in  the  day,  and  in  simple  trustfulness,  withou 
any  promise  of  definite  reward.  Similarly,  it  is  now 
seen  that  the  shilling,  which  the  one  class  receive 
with  dissatisfaction  and  murmuring,  is  hailed  by  th< 
other  as  a  reward  of  free  grace.  Thus  the  parabl 
points  forward  to  that  of  the  prodigal,  in  which  thi 
elder  son  is  represented  as  having  been  all  along  in 
his  father's  house,  and  shared  all  his  possessions  with 
out  ever  rejoicing  in  his  inheritance.  Lastly,  the 
righteousness  of  the  reward  appears  from  this,  th 
while  the  selfishness  of  the  earlier  laborers  converts 
their  hire  into  a  judgment,  it  is  received  by  the 
others  :is  a  gift  of  grace,  by  which  they  become  the 
free  servants  and  fellow-laborers  of  their  Lord  anc 
Master. 

5.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  rewarc 
is  of  grace,  although  not  in  the  sense  of  any  arbitrari 
ness,  nor  to  the  exclusion  of  the  requirements  of 
strict  justice.  Everything  that  we  possess  is  indeed 
a  gift  of  God,  in  the  twofold  sense  of  our  having  re 
ceived  it  either  naturally  or  by  grace.  Accordingly, 
every  idea  of  merit  in  the  literal  or  worldly  sense  is 
entirely  excluded ;  yet  there  is  a  reward  and  return, 
in  the  relationship  subsisting  between  Gsd  and  man 
in  the  covenant,  and  in  the  interchange  between 
promise  and  duty.  To  banish  every  trace  of  a  me 
cenary  spirit,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  be 
lievers  are  not  to  receive  any  reward,  but  to  recog 
nize  that,  along  with  the  penny  which  Supreme 
Justice  has  accorded  on  the  ground  of  free  love,  we 
have  by  grace  received  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven, 
with  all  that  it  implies — even  as  we  are  able  to  re 
ceive  it,  in  humility  and  self-surrender,  and  far  above 
all  that  we  could  ask  or  desire. 


HOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  :  "  The  last  shall  be  first, 
and  the  first  last."  1.  Illustrated  by  the  parable  of 
the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  ;  2.  explained  by  the 
declaration,  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen."  — 
The  laborers  in  the  vineyard:  1.  The  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  and  labor  in  it.  2.  The  calling  and  the  char 
acter  of  the  laborers.  3.  The  work  and  the  hire.  4. 
The  equality  and  the  difference  of  the  reward.  —  The 
equality  and  the  difference  in  the  outward  form  of 
the  king  lorn  of  God  :  1.  The  equality  and  the  differ 
ence  of  the  laborers.  All  are  called  to  be  servants 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but  one  class  consists  of  those  who 
are  merely  called,  or  who  are  external  and  legal  la 
borers,  while  the  others  are  also  chosen,  their  labor 
being  internal  and  free.  2.  The  equality  and  the 
difference  of  their  work.  Their  service  is  one  of 
simple  obedience  ;  but  in  the  one  case  there  was  the 
a  Ivantage  of  priority,  while  at  the  same  time  some 
(Lot  all  of  them)  seem  to  have  felt  the  service  a  bur 
den.  The  others  were  engaged  for  a  shorter  period, 
Lmi  labored  in  confidence  and  joy.  3.  The  equality 
an  1  tiK'  difference  of  the  reward  :  all  received  the 


^.     The.   external   blessing  attaching  to  service 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  remains  the  same.     All 


have  part   in  the  Church,  in  its  fellowship  and  its 
privileges.     Hut  to  some  this  appears  a  scanty  hire, 
if  not  a  kind  of  punishment  ;  while  to  those  who  re 
ceive  it  in  faith,  it  is  a  sign  of  infinite  grace. — Late 
repentance. — The  festive  evening-time. — The  reward 
which  the  Lord  will  ultimately  grant  to  His  servants  . 
1.  It  is.  not  arbitrary,  but  in  accordance  with   the 
strictest  justice  (He  rewards  only  His  laborers;  Hi 
rewards  all  His  laborers ;  He  gives  the  same  mean 
to  all    His  laborers  as   such).     The  equality  of  tho 
denary  a  figure  of  the  equality  of  God's  justice.     2.  It 
is  not  limited,  but  free  and  rich,  according  to  the  ful 
ness  of  His  love  (even  those  who  were  last  called  re 
ceived  a  denary,  and  may  perhaps  have  received  il 
before  the  others).     3.  It  is  not  a  mysterious  and  si 
lent  fate,  but  the  ways    of  wisdom,  which  justify 
themselves. — How  the  kingdom  of  free  love  is  rear 
ed  on  the  basis  of  God's  justice. — The  kingdom  of 
justice  is  also  that  of  love :  (a)  This  love  is  ever  just ; 
(b)  this  justice  is  ever  love. — How  a  mercenary  spirit 
destroys  the  position  of  a  laborer  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  :  He  makes  merchandize  of  the  calling  of  God 
(instead  of  being  a  fellow-worker,  he  becomes  an  un 
faithful,   hired  servant) ;  he  converts  the  word  of 
God  into  mere  traditions,  the  work  of  faith  into  a 
burden,  the  hope  of  a  reward  into  a  claim,  and  the 
blessings  granted  into  a  judgment. — The  one  shilling, 
or  the  blessing  of  legal  return,  may  lead   some  tc 
heaven,  while  others  convert  it  into  a  curse. — Com 
parison  between  the  first  and  the  last  laborers :  A. 
Brst  merely  a  difference,  but  at  last  a  contrast,  be 
tween  tiiem. — The  solemn  word  of  the  Judge  :   Take 
what  is  thine. — How  self-righteousness  brings  its  own 
judgment. — How  it  refutes  itself:  1.  It  demands  the 
promised  reward,  and  yet  always  expects  more.     2. 
it  only  seeks  its  own,  and  yet  looks  with  envy  upon 
others.     3.  It  does  not  care  for  the  friendship  of  the 
Lord  nor  the  prosperity  of  His  vineyard,  but  attempts 
o  use  Him  and  the  vineyard  as  a  means  toward  an 
end  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  grudges  to  others 
he  favor  of  the  Lord  which  they  enjoy. — The  evil 
eye  of  those  who  are  merely  outward  workers,  as  il- 
ustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  com 
mencement  of  the  kingdom  (Cain)  until  now. — Tht 
lire  effects  of  this  evil  eye. — How  the  grace  of  Goc 
nakes  up  for  everything  to  the  laborers  who  havt 
intered  even  at  a  late  hour, — 1.  for  lost  time;    2 
or  loss  of  service  ;  3.  for  a  lost  life ;  4.   for  the  lost 
f  the  fruits  of  life. — Import  of  the  shilling  to  variout 
lasses  of  laborers:    1.   It  is  viewed  as  the  just  re 
ward  :  the  value  of  the  labor  (Church-fellowship  ir 
eturn  for  confession  and   profession).      2.  Viewed 
rom  a  legal  point,  as  if  the  labor  had  been  forcibly 
aken;  in  which   case  it  becomes  a  spiritual  judg- 
aent.     3.  Viewed  as  the   reward   of  love :   as  the 
ilessing  attaching  to  genuine  labor  and  the  pledge 
f  eternal  salvation. — What  has  the  legal  church  tc 
o  with  that  of  love  ? — What  have  those  who  are 
jerely  outward  laborers  to  do  with  the  blessedness 
njoyed  by  true  believers  ? — Import  of  the  fact  that 
egalism  would  fain  limit  and  restrain  the  exercise 
f  free  grace  (the  Lord,  His  love,  His  grace,  heaven, 
lie  Church,  inward  life). — The  signs  of  a  sad  even 
ig-time :  1.  Murmuring  on  looking  back  on  the  la 
or  and  its  results.     2.  An  evil  eye  with  reference  to 
ur  neighbor  and  his  success.     3.  Self-contradiction, 
nd  the  merited  rebuke.     4.  The  loss  of  the  capa- 
ty  of  enjoying  the  blessmg  in  peace  and  gratitude. 
— How  the  return  made  us  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
.•comes  a  real  reward :  1.  If  it  has  been  preceded 
y  joy  in  the  work.     2.  If  it  is  a  pledge  of  furthei 
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activity.  3.  If  it  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  favor  of 
the  Lord. — The  characteristic  marks  of  those  who 
are  chosen:  1.  They  wait  for  the  call  of  love  with 
out  knowing  it.  2.  They  gladly  enter  the  kingdom 
of  love  without  hesitating.  3.  They  do  service  in  the 
trustfulness  of  love,  without  bargaining.  4.  They 
regard  the  outward  and  finite  reward  as  an  emblem 
and  a  pledge  of  the  infinite  love  of  their  Master, 
without  seeking  merely  the  outward  hire. 

Starke  : — Zemtis  :  Eternal  salvation  is  indeed  a 
gift  of  free  grace,  but  God  will  have  no  idle  people : 
He  wants  laborers  in  His  vineyard. — To  stand  idle 
in  the  market-place  of  the  world. — We  must  follow 
the  call  of  God. — We  should  ever  keep  in  view  the 
reward,  Gen.  xii.  1. — God  stretcheth  forth  his  hands 
all  day  long,  Rom.  x.  21. — While  bearing  the  bur 
den  of  the  day,  let  us  comfort  ourselves  with  thoughts 
of  the  evening  of  rest. —  What'  God  has  promised  He 
will  certainly  perform. — True  repentance  is  never  too 
late.— The  penitent  thief  on  the  cross.— But  it  is  a 
most  dangerous  thing  to  defer  the  work  of  salvation 
to  the  last  hour. — All  legalists  are  actuated  by  a  mer 
cenary  spirit. — Nova  Blbl.  Tub. :  "  What  advantage 
then  have  we  ?  Is  God  unjust  ?  Has  God  cast  away 
His  people?  Rom.  xi.  1,  2.  Such  is  the  murmuring 
language  of  a  mercenary  spirit." — Presumption  of 
the  hired  servants  :  1.  They  boast  in  their  own  mer 
its  (ch.  vii.  22 ;  xix.  20) ;  2.  they  despise  and  envy 
others  (Luke  xv.  2),  nay,  they  presume  to  question 
God  Himself  (Job  xxxi.  2). — Presume  not  to  question 
God's  mode  of  administration. — God  rewards  us  as 
we  serve  Him. — God  is  justified  when  He  spcaketh, 
Ps.  li.  4. — God  has  power  to  do  with  His  own  as  He 
pleases. 

Lisco  : — The  laborers  :  not  merely  the  ministers 
of  the  word,  but  all  Christians. — Luther  :  These 
words,  "  The  first  shall  be  last,"  are  intended  to  re 
move  all  presumption,  and  to  prevent  our  exalting 
ourselves  above  any  sinner ;  while  the  clause,  "  The 
last  shall  be  first,"  is  directed  against  despair. 

Heubner  : — It  is  grace  which  calls,  grace  which 
renders  us  fit  for  service,  and  grace  which  promises 
and  bestows  the  reward. — This  call  is  heard  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  at  different  periods  of  our 
lives. — Our  whole  life  is  only  one  day. — There  is  a 
difference  between  standing  idle  and  going  idle. — 
How  many  idlers  there  are  in  this  world  !  Such  are 
all  who  only  live  for  themselves. — In  proportion  as 
you  have  formerly  lost  time,  be  earnest,  diligent,  and 
active  in  employing  the  rest  of  your  life. — There  is 
an  eternal  festive  evening  for  the  laborers  in  Christ's 
vineyard. — Conceit  and  a  mercenary  spirit  lead  to 
dissatisfaction  with  the  ways  of  God. — There  is  a 
great  deal  of  murmuring  against  the  providence  of 
God :  1.  In  point  of  fact — murmuring  on  account  of 
Ivant  of  outward  prosperity,  etc. ;  2.  expressed  in 
Various  ways— being  open  or  concealed,  etc. — The 
servile  spirit,  which  leads  us  to  regard  labor  in  the 
vineyard  as  a  burden,  renders  it  really  heavy. — The 
strict  justice  of  God  dispensing  what  is  right  to  every 
one,  even  to  mercenary  laborers. — We  shall  certainly  j 
receive  what  our  labor  deserves. — Even  merely  ex 
ternal  virtues,  however  worthless  in  a  spiritual  sense,  j 
receive  a  certain  reward ;  as,  for  example,  chast-ity,  | 
temperance,  etc. — The  coarse  envy  of  carnal  men  is 
directed  against  the  earthly  happiness  of  others,  | 


while  the  more  subtle  form  of  that  sin  is  exc  ted  bj 
the  gifts  and  distinctions  which  grace  confers  upoi 
others. — Many  of  those  who  were  first,  etc.  In  what 
respect?  1.  With  reference  to  the  various  periods 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  2.  with  reference  to  age ; 
3.  with  reference  to  gifts,  office,  etc. ;  4.  with  refe 
rence  to  their  own  opinion. — All  who  regard  them 
selves  as  the  first,  etc. — A  Christian  should  regard 
everything  as  of  free  grace :  the  labor,  the  blessing, 
and  the  reward. — This  passage  may  well  be  quoted 
in  opposition  to  the  Popish  doctrine  of  works,  but 
also  against  Protestant  Antinomianism. 

K.  Zi/iimermann : — On  what  principle  does  our 
heavenly  Father  reward  His  people?  1.  Not  arbi 
trarily ;  2.  according  to  the  law  of  justice;  3.  accord 
ing  to  the  law  of  grace ;  4.  how  justice  and  grace 
are  here  combined. — Arndt  (Gleichnixse): — Humility 
in  reference  to  the  future  reward. — Hof acker : — On 
the  invitation  of  God  to  labor  in  His  vineyard.— 
Goldmann  (Erweckungen,  1835): — The  characteris 
tic  marks  of  those  who  are  chosen. — Reinhardt : — A 
mercenary  spirit  in  -the  practice  of  what  is  right.— 
Haupt : — Haste  into  the  vineyard  :  the  Lord  calls 
time  flies,  the  reward  beckons. — Kuinoel: — The  eco 
nomy  of  the  kingdom  of  grace. — Nicmann: — How- 
does  our  labor  become  a  service  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. — Lisco  :  —He  is  the  humblest  Christian  who 
has  received  most  grace. — Ahlfeld: — Evening  and  its 
reward. — Florey : — The  grace  of  the  Lord  is  manifest 
in  the  case  of  all  the  laborers  in  His  vineyard :  1. 
The  call  a  call  of  grace;  2.  the  hour  an  hour  of 
grace  ;  3.  the  labor  a  labor  of  grace ;  4.  the  reward 
a  reward  of  grace. —  Uhle: — The  season  of  grace  in 
our  lives. — Rautenbcrg : — God  will  give  to  every  one 
according  to  his  works. — Bomhard: — Meditation  on 
the  eleventh  hour:  1.  It  is  an  hour  of  grace;  2.  a 
solemn  hour ;  3.  an  uncertain  hour ;  4.  a  well-marked 
hour ;  5.  a  difficult  hour ;  6.  a  blessed  hour. 

[Trench: — The  great  question  on  the  last  day 
will  be,  not  "  How  much  hast  thou  done  ? "  but 
"  What  art  thou  now  V  "  (Yet  that  which  mcu 
have  done  will  greatly  affect  what  they  are,  since 
actions  form  habits  and  habits  establish  a  character.) 
— D.  Brown: — 1.  True  Christianity  is  a  life  of  active 
service  rendered  to  Christ.  2.  God  rewards  us  for 
this  service,  though  not  of  merit,  but  of  pure  grace. 
3.  There  is  a  reward  common  to  all  laboreis,  and 
special  rewards  for  peculiar  services.  4.  Unreasona 
ble  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  murmuring  labor 
ers,  and  the  rebuke  administered  to  them  on  the  day 
of  account.  5.  Encouragement  for  those  called  at  a 
late  hour.  6.  Strange  revelations  of  the  judgment 
day :  some  of  the  first  will  be  last,  some  of  the  last 
first,  and  some  of  the  greatest  note  in  the  church  be 
low,  will  be  excluded  altogether. — Comp.  also  Barnes, 
Notes  in  loc.,  who  derives  nine  lessons  from  this  para 
ble  too  long  to  be  quoted. — Stier: — The  greatest 
man  of  business  on  the  market-place  of  the  world  ig 
a  mere  idle  gazer  (ver.  3  :  standing  idle). —  1C.  *\«xt . 
— Whoever  has  not  yet  commenced  to  labor  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  is  an  idler,  no  matter  what  eke  he 
may  do. — The  labor  in  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
reward:  1.  All  are  called  to  labor,  though  at  differ 
ent  hours  (in  childhood,  manhood,  or  old  age).  2. 
God  is  just  toward  all  laborers.  3.  The  reward  ia  of 
free  grace.— P.  S.] 
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PART    FOURTH. 

CIIRIST  surrendering  Himself  to  and  for  the  Messianic  Faith  and  Hope  of  His 

People. 

CHAPTER  XX.  17-XXIV.  1. 

Historical  Succession. — A  second  time  Christ  is  now  induced  to  leave  Peraea  by  a  message  from  Bethany, 
to  the  effect  that  Lazarus  was  sick.  We  account  for  the  delay  in  His  departure,  in  consequence  of 
which  He  found  His  friend  dead  and  buried,  by  the  abundant  work  which  lay  to  His  hands  in  Peraea. 
Then  followed  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  1-44).  The  definite  resolution  of  the  Sanhedriu  to  kill 
Jesus,  expressed  in  the  formal  sentence  of  excommunication  which  they  now  pronounced,  induced  Him 
to  retire  into  the  city  of  Ephraim,  which  lay  a  few  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Bethel,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  wilderness  of  Judaea.  Once  more  that  wilderness  was  to  afford  Him  shelter 
until  the  next  paschal  feast.  Similarly,  He  had  retired  into  the  desert  for  a  while  after  His  baptism, 
because  He  was  met  by  the  spurious  Messianic  expectations  of  His  people,  as  by  a  temptation.  But 
now  He  withdrew,  before  fully  surrendering  Himself  to  those  hopes  of  His  people  and  followers  which 
had  been  evoked  by  His  own  word  and  teaching.  From  Ephraim  Jesus  went  to  Jericho,  where  He 
joined  the  festive  caravan  of  His  friends,  coming  from  Galilee  and  Peraea. 

The  history  of  Christ's  sufferings,  which  now  follows,  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  His  self-surreudef 
to  the  Messianic  faith  of  His  people,  which  He  had  purified  &nd  sanctified  in  those  who  were  Israelites 
indeed.  The  long-expected  hour  had  arrived.  In  the  most  general  sense,  or  viewing  it  in  connection 
with  the  whole  evangelical  history,  this  period  may  be  said  to  continue  until  His  death.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  distinctness,  it  may  be  arranged  into  the  days  of  the  Hosanna,  and  those  of  the  crv : 
"  Crucify  Him ; "  or,  the  period  of  enthusiastic  reception,  and  that  of  determined  rejection.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  the  period  of  suffering  and  the  report  of  the  last  discourses  of  our  Lord  are  very 
distinctly  marked ;  while  at  the  close  of  that  section  we  have  Christ's  farewell  to  the  temple,  and  His 
final  judgment  upon  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  Accordingly,  the  part  under  consideration  constitutes  a 
well-marked,  although  very  brief,  period  of  the  highest  importance.  It  may  be  designated  as  the  period 
of  triumphant  progress,  or  of  the  Hosauna.  Its  contents  are  arranged  under  the  following  sections. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

THE   FULL   PROPHETIC  ANTICIPATION   OF   THE   END. 

CHAPTER  XX.  17-19. 

1 7  And  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem  took  the  twelve  disciples  *  apart  in  the  way,  and 

18  said  [and  in  the  way  said]*  unto  them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem;  and  the  Son 
of  man  shall  [will]  be  betrayed  [delivered]  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes, 

19  and  they  shall  [will]  condemn  him  to  death,3  And  shall  [will]  deliver  him  to  the  Gen- 
nl>'.s  to  mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify  him:*  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  [will 
be  raised]  again.6 

1  Vsr.  17.— Tischendorf  omits  /uafltjrcJs  after  D.,  L.,  Z.,  al.  Laclimann  retains  it,  and  Meyer  accounts  fur  the  omis 
sion  froLi  the  parallel  passages.  [Tischendorf  likewise  retains  it  in  liU  idii.  stptiinu  critica  major  of  1869.  Dr.  Lang* 
*«nig  to  ha\e  used  the  smaller  critical  edition  of  l^i'.i.  which  omits  uaOTyrav. — I'.  S.] 

»  Ver.  17.— [Tin-  Vatican  and  Sitmit.  (.'odd.,  and  the  Cod.!.  1...  7..  (wl,irh  generally  a<.T<>e  with  the  former),  and  th« 
editl..—  of  Luclimunn,  Tis-cheiidorf,  Tre-elic*.  and  . Ul'ord  read:  «  u.  1  (  v  i  jj  u  5  <£,  instead  of  iv  T»J  oSy,  Kai. 
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as  the  Received  Text  has  it.     Dr.  Langr  for  internal  reasons  prefers  here  the  latter,  which  Is  supported  by  Cond  A    C    D. 
and  oihei  uncial  MSS.— P.  8.] 

*  Vir.  IS  -Cod.  B.  omits   6 a  VO.T  &>,  but  it  is  required  by  the  connection.    [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  :   €/'?  Oavarov.— P  S.I 

*  Ver.  19.— [Conant:  "to  moi-lc,  and  scourge,  and  crucify  (omitting  '  to'  twice) ;  the  proper  expression  of  tlie  Greek 
its  TO  with  the  three  following  iiijiiiitivtg.    The  interpolated  "him"1  is  superfluous  and  enfeebles  the  expression."— P.  S.] 

*  Ver.  19.— The   Recrpta  [and  LBchttiann,  following  15.,  (X,  I).]:    dv  am  17  rr  e-r  at .       Tisehendorf  [and    Alford]  • 
^7«p0T)<TfTai,  after  €*.,  L.,  Z.    The  former  rending  serins  to  have  arisen  from  the  parallel  passages,  according  to 
Meyer.     It  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  fyf^e^ffcrai,  that  it  sets  forth  the  restitution  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Almighty  pown 
of  God  in  contrast  with  His  rejection  by  the  people.     [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  here    (yf^6r)atr  t ,   for   -r  a  t  .—one  of  the  many 
writing  errors  of  this  ancient  MS.-P.  6.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  17.  Took  the  twelve  disciples  apart. — 

The  expression  irapi\a&fi'is  intended  as  an  anti 
thesis  to  Kal  irpoffAo/Sd/xfi'os  avrbv  6  Tlfrpos  in  ch. 
xvi.  22,  although  the  terms  are  not  quite  the  same. 
On  the  latter  occasion  Peter  rebuked  the  Lord,  and 
in  his  earnestness  actually  took  hold  of  Him,  to  ar 
rest  His  progress  ;  while  Jesus  took  the  Twelve  apart 
into  retirement.  There  He  entered  into  full  explana 
tions  about  the  decease  which  He  was  to  accom 
plish  ;  thus  giving  the  disciples  another  opportunity 
of  deciding  whether,  by  an  act  of  free  and  full  self- 
surrender,  they  would  follow  Him,  or  not. 

Apart,  /car'  /  5  »'  a  v . — This  expression  has  a 
profound  meaning  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  all  prob 
ability,  it  does  not  merely  refer  here  to  a  turning 
aside  from  the  multitude  which  had  gathered  around 
(Euthym.  Zigab.  :  OVK  iSfi  raina  /uafltiV  TOI/S  TroAAous, 
iva  pr)  <TKai'5aAi<i0a;f7ii'),  but  means,  that  Jesus  re 
tired  into  the  wilderness  of  Ephraim.  Comp.  John 
xi.  54.  Thence  He  afterward  joined,  at  Jericho,  the 
festive  caravan  which  travelled  from  Galilee  to  Jeru 
salem.  In  the  text,  the  Evangelist  refers  to  the  mo 
ment  when  He  came  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  was 
about  ("in  the  way"  t  v  r  ij  6  8  <£)  to  join  the  fes 
tive  train. 

Vers.  18,  19.  Behold,  we  go  up. — The  former 
predictions  of  His  impending  sufferings,  in  ch.  xvi. 
21  and  xvii.  22,  are  now  followed  by  a  more  detailed 
description  of  these  events.  Spiritually  viewed,  His 
sufferings  consisted  of  a  twofold  betrayal,  and  that 
in  the  form  both  of  rejection  and  of  surrender  :  1. 
Tap  a  8  u  0  n  n  f  T  a  t  roil  a  p  x  '  f  p  f  '"  cr  t  v  ,  K.T.A.  ; 
2.  Kal  TT  apaSta  ffo  vff  i.  With  reference  to  the 
first  betrayal,  our  Lord  evidently  indicates  that  He 
would  Himself  go  forth  from  the  midst  of  His  fol 
lowers,  and  that  they  would  not  prevent  the  impend 
ing  events.  But  the  betrayer  himself  is  not  yet 
named  ;  the  particulars  being  still  withheld  under  the 
use  of  the  passive  mood.  But  the  second  act  of  be 
trayal  is  distinctly  mentioned  as  the  voluntary  deed 
of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  or  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
— in  other  words,  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  in  , 
BO  far  as  they  were  represented  by  their  supreme 
tribunal.  His  own  followers  were  to  betray  and  sur 
render  Him  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanhedrin,  while 
the  Sanhedrin  and  the  chosen  people  were  to  betray 
and  to  deliver  Him  to  the  Gentiles.  Similarly,  these 
two  parties  were  to  share  in  His  death.  For  while  j 
the  highest  Jewish  tribunal  was  co  judge  and  to  con 
demn  Him  to  death,  the  Gentiles  were  to  determine 
the  accessories  and  the  mode  of  His  sufferings. — He 
was  to  be  mocked,  xcourgtd,  and  crucijied.  When 
the  apostasy  and  betrayal  of  the  high  priests  had  first 
been  announced  to  the  disciples,  mention  had  not  • 
been  made  of  most  of  these  particulars.  On  the  sec-  ' 
ond  occasion  on  which  the  Saviour  intimated  His 
sufferings.  He  spoke  of  being  delivered,  but  only  in 


I  general  terms,  as  a  betrayal  into  the  hands  of  men. 
But  on  this  occasion  the  disciples  were  informed  of 
j  the  twofold  betrayal  which  was  impending — on  the 
!  part  of  His  own  friends  into  the  hands  of  His  ene 
mies,  and  again  on  the  part  of  the  chosen  race  to  the 
Gentiles.  Similarly,  the  prediction  of  His  death  is 
now  more  definitely  presented,  with  all  the  particu 
lars  connected  with  it.  He  who  was  mocked  or  treat 
ed  with  scorn  (or  designated  as  an  impotent  enthusi 
ast),  should  not  have  been  scourged  ;  or,  again,  hav 
ing  been  scourged  (or  designated  as  a  common  and 
ordinary  transgressor),  He  should  not  have  been  cru 
cijied  (or  treated  as  a  capital  offender).  But  all  these 
apparently  conflicting  modes  of  punishment  were  tc 
be  inflicted  upon  the  Messiah,  whom  His  people  had 
betrayed  and  rejected. 

Ver.  19.  And  the  third  day.  — As  the  sun 
breaks  through  dark  clouds,  so  does  this  promise 
here  again  shed  its  blessed  light,  comp.  xvi.  21 ;  xvii. 
23.  Still,  it  is  not  more  fully  explained,  but  left  in 
general  outline  until  after  the  paschal  feast,  when  the 
Lord  explained  it  more  fully.  The  Evangelist  does 
not  directly  record  the  effects  of  this  prediction  ol 
Jesus.  But  the  history  of  Salome,  which  immediate 
ly  follows,  clearly  shows  that,  so  far  from  having 
tended  to  cast  down  the  disciples,  it  had  only  increas 
ed  their  courage.  From  Mark  x.  32  we  infer  that 
even  before  that  time  they  had  been  most  deeply 
moved;  while  from  Luke  xviii.  34  we  learn  that, 
even  alter  this  express  statement,  they  were  not  in 
clined  to  take  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  their  literal 
sense,  as  implying  the  terrible  truth  which  thej' 
seemed  to  convey  (JLtbtn  Jtsu,  ii.  2,  1148). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

We  note,  first  of  all,  the  contrast  between  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Jesus  had  left  the  wilderness,  at 
the  commencement  of  His  public  ministry,  and  this 
time,  when  He  again  came  forth  at  the  close  of  His 
course.  Then,  t-he  spurious  and  worldly  expectations 
of  liis  people  concerning  the  kingdom  diove  Him 
into  the  wilderness,  where  He  resolved  to  avoid  and 
eschew  that  temptation,  wherever  and  however  it 
met  Him.  But  now  lie  is  again  drawn  forth  by  the 
youthful  and  healthy,  but  weak  faith  of  His  follow 
ers,  who  go  up  to  the  feast.  He  comes  forth  from 
the  wilderness,  as  if  at  the  call  of  the  Father,  as  the 
Messiah,  to  join  them,  and  to  realize  their  hopes. 
Again,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  disciples,  as  compar 
ed  with  that  of  the  Master,  forms  another  striking 
contrast.  They  seem  full  of  indefinite  hopes  and  ex 
pectations  ;  and  the  announcement  that  He  should 
be  crucified,  only  adds  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame.  The 
mention  of  the  twofold  betrayal  that  awaited  Him 
has  its  deep  and  solemn  meaning.  Our  Lord  referred 
not  merely  to  the  fact,  that  liis  people  and  theij 
rulers  should  deliver  Him,  their  long  expected  Messi 
ah,  into  the  bands  of  the  Gentiles,  but  »lto  to  the  be 
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trnyal  which  awaited  Him  from  among  His  own  fol- 
.owers,  in  consequence  of  which  He  should  be  surren 
dered  to  the  Sanhedrin.  Thus  Christ  was  betrayed 
not  merely  by  the  Old  Testament  community,  but  also 
by  those  who  formed  the  circle  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  disciples  before  they  were  enlightened  by  the 
peutecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  If  the  latter  had 
not  first  delivered  Him,  the  Jews  could  not  so  read 
ily  have  seized  and  betrayed  11  im  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gentiles. 

[WORDSWORTH :  Our  Lord  reveals  the  future  by 
degrees,  as  His  Apostles  were  able  to  bear  it,  and  in 
proportion  as  He  drew  nearer  to  His  passion.  He 
had  first  told  them  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be 
put  to  death,  xvi.  21  (and  more  fully,  xvii.  22,  23), 
and  He  had  said  that  His  disciples  must  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  Him,  x.  38 ;  xvi.  24 ;  and  thus  He 
had  prepared  them  gradually  for  the  revelation  which 
He  now  makes  toward  the  close  of  His  ministry,  that 
He  Himself  should  be  delivered  to  the  Romans  to  be 
mocked,  and  scourged,  and  crucified.  How  natural 
is  all  this  !  Here  is  one  of  the  many  silent  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  as  well  as  of  the 
long-suffering,  wisdom,  and  tenderness  of  Christ. — 
P.  S.~| 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  last  and  fullest  prediction  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  Lord,  a  great  evidence, — 1.  of  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  Lord ;  2.  of  His  willingness,  as  a 
Priest,  to  offer  Himself  a  sacrifice  unto  the  Father ; 
3.  of  His  confident  expectation  of  victory  as  a  King. 
— How  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord  toward  His  dis 
ciples  appears  in  the  announcement  of  His  impending 
Bufferings:  1.  It  is  seen  in  the  gradual  manner  in 
which  He  makes  the  fact  known  (from  the  first.  He 
had  intimated  that  His  path  was  one  of  suffering ; 
but,  while  putting  an  end  to  their  spurious  hopes, 
He  h'ad  never  said  anything  to  cast  them  down).  2. 
But  now  He  set  it  before  them  in  all  its  terrors  (He 
dealt  candidly  with  them.  Return  was  still  possible 
for  them,  although,  from  their  former  decision,  He 
no  longer  asked  them  whether  they  would  fo^alce 
Him).  3.  He  placed  before  their  view  the  promise 
awaiting  them  at  the  end  ;  thus  establishing  and  en 
couraging  them  by  this  blessed  prospect. — How  fre 
quently  the  Lord  takes  His  own  people  apart  in  His 
Church  (to  reveal  great  things  to  them,  which  others 
cannot  yet  bear  or  receive). — Deep  and  solemn  im 
portance  at  all  times  of  the  saying,  "  JJehold,  we  go  up 
to  Jerusalem." — The  journey  of  the  Messiah  to  Jeru 
salem  :  the  saddest  and  yet  the  happiest  event  in  his 
tory. — The  fact  of  His  impending  sufferings  so  clear 
ly  present  to  His  mind,  and  yet  conveying  so  little 
terror:  1.  The  sufferings  themselves,— (</)  in  their 
spiritual  aspect :  a  twofold  betrayal  and  a  twofold 
rejection;  (b)  in  their  outward  aspect:  a  twofold 
se'ntence — condemning  Him  as  a  heretic  and  as  a 
criminal.  2.  The  effect  on  His  own  mind  :  (a)  it  did 
not  affright  Him  (if  it  did,  He  would  not  have 


seen  it;  but  because  He  saw  it,  it  did  not  fill  Hiic 
witli  fear);  (b)  it  led  Him  to  arrange  Ili>  prOj 
prepare  both  Himself  and  His  people). — Deep  my» 
tery  of  the  fact,  that  Israel  delivered  their  long-ex 
i  pected  Messiah  into  the  hands  of  the  hated  Gentiles; 
1.  A  mystery  connected  with  their  former  sins  ;  2. 
with  their  impending  judgments ;  3.  with  the  infinite 
compassion  of  the  Lord. — The  guilt  of  the  world,  the 
death  of  Christ. — How  the  sin  of  the  world  appears 
in  the  death  of  Jesus  :  (a)  in  the  sin  of  the  disciple* 
toward  their  Lord  and  Master  ;  (b)  in  the  sin  of  the 
people  toward  their  Messiah  ;  (c)  in  the  sin  of  the 
Gentiles  toward  the  Son  of  Man.  —  How  the  Lord 
looked  beyond  and  through  His  sufferings  to  the  goal 
of  His  resurrection. — When  the  guilt  of  the  world  ap 
pears  most  fully,  its  reconciliation  by  the  Messiah  is 
also  at  hand. — In  opposition  to  men,  who  crucified 
Christ,  we  have  God,  who  raised  Him  up. — The  Son 
of  Man  will  be  delivered.  Import  of  this  sad  secret : 
1.  As  yet,  it  is  not  more  fully  disclosed,  because  it 
is  the  saddest  part  of  all.  2.  It  may  not  yet  be  dis 
closed,  because  it  is  to  be  the  free  act  of  the  betray 
er.  3.  It  need  not  be  more  fully  disclosed,  because 
the  slightest  hint  should  have  proved  a  solemn 
warning  to  all. — How,  in  meditating  on  the  sufferings 
of  Chr;st,  we  are  prone  to  think  too  little  of  the  first 
and  saddest  betrayal,  viz.,  that  of  His  disciples. — The 
ecclesiastical  and  the  historical  aspect  of  this  betray- 
al. — The  threefold  manifestation  of  the  sin  of  the  dis 
ciples  as  springing  from  offence  at  Him :  (a)  It  was 
a  be'rayal ;  (b)  a  denial ;  (c)  a  forsaking. — "He  that 
delivered!  Me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  Im 
port  of  this,  as  referring  not  merely  to  the  second  be 
trayal  of  Jesus  on  the  part  of  His  enemies,  but  also 
to  the  first  by  Judas  Iscariot. — Contradictory  charac 
ter  of  the  treatment  which  the  Saviour  experienced : 

1.  He  was  betrayed,  and  yet  judicially  condemned; 

2.  temporal  and  spiritual  sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  Him ;  3.  He  experienced  various  and  contra 
dictory  modes  of  punishment  :  scorn,  scourging,  cru 
cifixion. — Why  Christ  saw  His  cross  afar  off:  1.  It 
was  predetermined  from  the  beginning,  and  He  saw 
it  everywhere  throughout   His  course ;  2.   from   the 
first  He  prepived  for  it,  and  experienced  its  bitter 
ness  in  many  preliminary  trials ;  3.  it  was  the  har 
binger  of  His  exaltation,  and    ever  and  again  Ho 
anticipated  His  coming  glory. — The  cross  the  perfect 
manifestation — 1.  of  the  guilt  of  the  world  ;  2.  of  the 
love  of  Christ ;  3.  of  His  obedience ;  4.  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

Starke :  —  Hedinger :  The  sufferings  of  Christ 
our  sufferings :  (a)  in  respect  of  their  imputation : 
(b)  in  respect  of  their  consequences  ;  (c)  in  respect 
of  the  example  set  to  us. — Let  us  learn  to  be  ever 
mindful  of  our  death  and  resurrection. 

Hfnlner: — The  anticipation  of  the  glory  await 
ing  Him,  cherished  by  the  human  soul  of  Jesus,  was 
the  result  of  His  full" and  deep  faith.  This  expecta 
tion,  however,  did  not  detract  either  horn  the  merit 
or  from  the  intensity  of  His  sufferings,  just  as  a  sim 
ilar  hope  in  the  people  of  God  does  not  make  theh 
contest  more  easy  or  less  glorious. 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

THE  PLACES  AT  THE  RIGHT  AND  AT  THE  LEFT  HAND  OF  HIS  THRONE— AND  OF 

HIS  CROSS. 


CHAPTER  XX.  20-28. 
(Mark  x.  35-45.) 

20  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  [of  the  sons  of  Z.,  TU>V  vluv  Z.] 
with  her  sons,  worshipping  him,  and  desiring  [asking,  alrovcra,  comp.  ver.  22]  a  certain 

21  thing  [something]1  of  him.     And  he  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou?     She  saith  unto 
him,  Grant  [Command]  2  that  these  my  two  sons  may  [shall]  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right 

22  hand,  and  the   other  on  the  left,  in  thy  kingdom.     But  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Ye 
know  not  what  ye  ask  [atreio-^e].     Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of, 
and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?3     They  say  unto  him, 

23  We  are  able.     And  he  saith  unto  them,  Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  my  cup,  and  be  bap 
tized  with  the  baptism  that  1  am  baptized  with:3  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on 
my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  [but  it  is  for  those]  for  whom 

24  it  is  prepared  of  [by]  my  Father.     And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  they  were  moved  with 

25  indignation4  against  the  two  brethren  [brothers].     But  Jesus  called  them  unto  him,  and 
said,  Ye  know  that  the  princes  [rulers,  a/r^ovres]  of  the  Gentiles  [nations]  exercise  do 
minion  [lordship,  Kara.KV()ifinwcnv\  over  them,  and  they  that,  are  great  exercise  authority 

26  upon  then;.      But  it  shall  not  be  so  [But  not  so  is  it,  ofy  OUTOJS  &e  «rnVl 6  among  vou: 
but  whosoever  will  be  [would  become,  fle'Ar?  yivtadai]  great  among  you,  fet  him  be  your 

27  minister  [o~i:i/covos]  ;    And  whosoever  will  be  chief  [would  be  first,  tfe'Ar;  tlvai  TT/XUTOS] 

28  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant  [SovAos]  :   Even  as  the  Son  of  man 'came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  [dvrt]  many.' 

1  Ver.  20.— [Dr.  Lange  adds  in  small  type  and  in  parenthesis:  a  royal  favor,  following  Maldonatus  and  Fritzsche  who 
find  in  TI  aliquiil  mtigni,  by  way  of  anticipation.    Hi-e  his  Ej-eg.  Notes.} 

2  Ver.  2.— [So  Conant,  who  correctly  observes  that   dirt  has  here  the  sense  of  authoritative  direction,  as  in  ch.  iv. 
8:  "Command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread,"  and  in  Luke  x.  40  :  "£id  her  therefore  that  she  help  me."    Lan<*o  : 
Sprich's  aug.-V.  S.] 

3  Vers.  22,  23.— The  words:   KOI  TO  ^airrifryua,  o  tyia  /8a7rn£bua(,  0a7rTi<T07)i<ai  in  ver.  22,  and  the  corresponding 
addition  :   KUI  .  .  .  .  &O.KTUT  d-hffftrdt  in  ver.  23.  are  wanting  in  ('odd.  B.,  I).,  L.,  Z.  [and  i'i  Cod.  Sinait.,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  class  of  MSS.],  :md  in  many  ancient  versions  [and  in  all  critical  editions].     They  were  in  all  probability  inserted 
from  i  he  parallel  passages  in  Mark  x.  38,  39. 

4  Ver.  24.— [Or:  were  much  displeased,   Tryai/aicTija-ai',   as  the  verb  is  rendered  Mark  x.  14,  41,  and  by  Conaut  in 
this  place.-I'.  8.] 

»  Ver.  26.—  Lachmann,  with  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  and  other  authorities,  reads:  4<rriv.  So  also  Meyer:  "The  Jtecepta 
KO-TCU  is  a  chanse  with  the  view  to  conform  it  to  vers.  26  and  27,  where  f<nat  occurs  twice  (instead  of  effroi,  FritzscheX 
according  to  Lachmann  and  the  preponderance  of  authorities."  [Tischendorf  reads  lorai  in  ver.  26,  and  afterward  twice: 
ttrrw.  C<v  Sinait.  twice:  tare.— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  28.— [Codd.  D..  Z.,  a!.,  have  a  lensrthy  nporryphal  addition  to  this  verse,  which  resembles  Luke  xiv.  8  sqq.  Se« 
the  critical  apparatus  in  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford ;  also  the  Com.  of  Meyer,  p.  875.— P.  S.J 

His  aunt.  The  relationship  subsisting  between  them 
might  seem  to  lend  additional  support  to  the  claims 
of  Salome,  based  as  they  were  upon  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  the  Lord  and  John,  and  on  the 
general  position  occupied  by  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
A  twofold  meaning  attaches  to  the  word  T  n  r  t ,  then, 
It  refers,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  moment  when,  in 
company  with  His  disciples,  Jesus  came  forth  from 
the  wilderness  of  Ephraim,  and  joined  the  first  cara 
van  of  festive  pilgrims.  Probably  this  band  con 
sisted  of  the  more  intimate  friends  and  followers  of 
Jesus,  who  had  journeyed  directly  from  Galilee  to 
Ephraim  through  Samaria,  and  from  thence  passed 
with  the  Lord  to  Jericho,  where  they  met  the  large* 
caravan  coming  from  Galilee,  which  had  travelled 
through  Peraea.  In  that  company  was  the  ardent 
and  daring  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  Evident 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  20.  Then  came  to  Him  the  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee. — Salome  (comp.  Mark  xv. 
40 ;  xvi.  1 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  56),  who  must  accordingly 
be  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Zebedee.  Most  of  the 
ancient  traditions  assume  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  by  a  previous  marriage ;  while  others  sug 
gest  that  she  had  been  the  wife  of  Joseph,  by  whom 
lie  was  the  father  of  two  daughters ;  lastly,  some  re 
garded  her  as  a  niece  of  Zachariah  the  priest,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist.  But  a  correct  interpre 
tation  of  John  xix.  25  (nee  WIESELER,  Studien  uml 
Kriliken,  1840,  iii.)  shows  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Accordingly,  James  the 
Elder  and  John  were  cousins  of  Jesus,  and  Salome 
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Ij  she  had  not  been  with  them  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ephraim.  Her  sons  had  probably  communicated 
what  had  passed,  and  she  now  advanced  the  request 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Meyer  suggests  that  she  may 
have  hoard  from  her  sons  what  .Jesus  had  promised 
to  tin-  Apostles  in  ch.  six.  28.  No  doubt  she  had 
been  informed  of  the  announcement  of  His  impend 
ing  sufferings;  and  this  circumstance  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  deeper  import  of  the  word  Tore.  It 
wc.3  immediately  after  that  fearful  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  concerning  His  impending  crucifixion, 
that  she  came  forward  with  the  request,  that  her 
sons  should  occupy  the  most  prominent  positions  in 
His  kingdom.  The  circumstances  under  which  this 
prayer  was  urged,  go  to  a  certain  extent  to  excuse  its 
boldness,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  unfavorable  impres 
sion  which  it  would  otherwise  produce,  as  if  Salome 
had  wished  to  advance  her  sons  at  the  expense  of 
Peter.  Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  even  something 
sublime  and  heroic  in  what  she  says.  In  the  midst 
of  such  gloomy  prospects  she  seems  to  raise  the  stan 
dard  of  highest  hope,  while  she  expresses  her  confi 
dent  anticipation  that  in  the  approaching  contest  her 
children  would  be  found  by  the  side  of  Jesus,  and 
sharing  in  the  greatest  dangers.  But  while  admit 
ting  all  that  is  noble,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  humble 
surrender  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Worshipping  Him,  and  asking  a.  certain 
thing  of  Him.— While  Matthew  represents  Salome 
as  interceding  for  her  sons,  Mark  puts  the  request 
into  the  mouth  of  the  sons  themselves.  The  two 
accounts  supplement  each  other.  Mark  lays  stress 
or.  the  fact,  that  the  request  of  the  mother  was 
prompted  by  her  children, — a  circumstance  which  is 
implied  in  the  indignation  of  the  other  Apostles 
against  the  two  brothers,  mentioned  by  Matthew  in 
ver.  24.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Gospel  alludes 
more  particularly  to  the  form  in  which  the  request 
was  actually  made,  the  noble  aspirations  of  the  mo 
ther  leading  her  to  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  her 
sons.  The  manner  in  which  this  prayer  is  urged  is 
very  significant.  Salome  seems  the  first  to  acknow 
ledge  the  Lord  as  Messiah  the  King.  Falling  down 
before  Him,  she  worships  Him.  At  the  same  time 
she  requests  a  certain  thing  of  Him;  i.  e.,  according 
to  a  frequent  custom  in  Eastern  courts,  she  entreats 
His  unconditional  consent  to  what  she  is  about  to 
ask  (see  1  Kings  ii.  20).  The  comment  of  Meyer, 
that  oJTof/ffa  -ri  means,  as  one  that  made  a  request,  is 
flat.  But  while  it  may  be  somewhat  anticipating, 
with  Scultetus,  Maldonatus,  and  Fritzsche  to  regard 
ri  as  implying  al.iquid  matini,  it  certainly  conveys 
that  she  was  about  to  urge  a  petition  which  she 
would  fain  have  accorded  before  actually  uttering  it. 
But  the  reply  of  the  Lord  obliged  her  to  express  her 
wish  in  distinct  language. 

Ver.  21.  Command  that,  or,  Say  that:  flirt 
Iva. — This  form  of  her  address  tends  to  present  it  in 
a  more  favorable  light.  She  seems  to  imply  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  matter  was  already  decided,  and 
that  it  now  only  required  a  formal  declaration  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  to  have  it  legally  established.  What 
she  re  [nested  was,  that  her  sons  might  occupy  the 
two  highest  places  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
In  the  East,  the  highest  place  of  honor  was  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  king;  and  next  to  it,  that  on  the 
Itft  (Joseph.  Antiq.  vi.  11,  9.  Thus  Jonathan  and 
Abner  are  seated  beside  Saul,  and  the  Talmud  rep 
resents  the  Messiah  and  Abraham  as  placed  beside 
Sod).  According  to  human  views  of  the  matter,  it 
aeeds  no  special  apology,  that  even  "  the  gentle  and 


meek  John  should  have  cherished  such  a  desire" 
(Meyer).  If  an  arrangement  like  this  had  been 
made,  John  would,  personally,  not  have  gained 
much;  for,  considering  that  James  was  the  elder 
brother,  his  could  only  have  been  the  place  at  the 
left  hand, — a  distinction  which  would  not  have  lieen 
withheld,  even  if  the  first  place  had  been  accorded  to 
Peter.  In  fact,  as  matters  actually  were,  John  al 
ready  occupied  a  higher  place  than  this.  But  it  ia 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  views  and  hopes 
of  John  had  still  to  be  purified  and  cleared  by  tin 
cross,  and  spiritually  elevated  at  Pentecost. 

[LUTHER:  "The  flesh  ever  seeks  to  be  glorified 
before  it  is  crucified  ;  exalted  before  it  is  abased."— 
P.  S.] 

Ver.  22.  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.— Differ 
ent  views  are  entertained  of  this  reply.  De  Wette 
explains  it :  Your  request  arises  from  an  incorrect 
view  of  the  character  of  My  kingdom,  which  is  spir 
itual.  Meyer  paraphrases :  Ye  know  not  that  the 
highest  posts  in  My  kingdom  cannot  be  obtained 
without  sufferings  such  as  I  have  to  endure.  We  ex 
plain  it  (comp.  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  1150):  They  had 
no  idea  what  fearful  honors  they  would  have  obtained 
if  their  desire  had  been  granted.  They  would  have 
occupied  the  place  of  the  two  malefactors  who  were 
crucified  with  Jesus.  Truly,  ye  know  not  what  ye 
ask  !  The  Lord  thus  replied,  in  mercy  and  compas 
sion  toward  that  ignorance,  in  consequence  of  which 
His  beloved  disciples  too  frequently  seek  for  them 
selves  what  would  be  dangerous,  and  even  destruc 
tive — and,  perhaps  still  more  frequently,  what  is  un 
becoming.  The  rebuke  of  Christ  was  not  merely 
directed  against  the  ignor .  ,<-e  which  led  them  to 
covet  the  place  of  the  Uvj  malefactors,  but  also 
against  the  presumptuous  selfishness  which  made 
them  forget  the  other  disciples.  Still,  the  answer  of 
the  Lord  shows  that  He  also  had  regard  to  that 
noble  feeling  which  prompted  them  to  desire  a  share 
in  His  impending  sufferings. 

Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup?  D*3 . — 
"  A  metaphorical  designation  for  fate  in  general,  and 
more  especially  for  sufferings ;  Gesenius  on  Isa.  Ii.  17 ; 
Knobel  on  Isa.  p.  355."  Meyer.  But  the  term  ia 
here  purposely  chosen,  with  an  allusion,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  cup  on  the  royal  table,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  cup  of  sufferings  (Matt.  xxvi.  3D).  Tho 
same  twofold  import  attaches  to  the  expression 
BsTTiff/ua  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  It  may  signify  a  festive  bath,  but  also  the 
baptism  of  blood  which  awaited  the  Lord.  Hence 
the  term  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  views  of  the 
Apostles,  and  those  of  the  Lord  Himself. 

We  are  able,  6  u  \>  d  u  «  6  a. — The  sons  of  Zebe- 
iee  now  come  forward  in  their  own  names.  As 
from  the  first  they  had  intended  to  express  their 
readiness  to  undergo  the  deepest  sufferings  for  the 
sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  in  which  they  covet 
ed  the  first  places,  they  now  declare  their  assent  to 
the  view  set  before  them  by  the  Lord,  that  the  royaJ 
cup  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  cup  of  suffering— 
His  kingly  bath  a  baptism  of  blood.  Accordingly 
they  express  their  willingness  to  suffer  with  Christ 
But  this  statement  Implied  an  over-estimate  of  thei 
own  strength,  or  rather  a  want  of  knowledge  of  theii 
weakness  anil  impotence  which  afterward  became 
manifest  during  the  night  of  Christ's  betrayal.  Still 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  they  were  the  most 
courageous  among  the  disciples,  as  appears  iroin 
John's  going  into  the  high  priest's  palace  without 
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denying  His  master,  and  from  the  fact  that  James 
was  the  first  martyr  of  Christ. 

Ver.  23.  Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  My  cup. 
— Our  Lord  does  not  discuss  the  question,  how  far 
they  were  capable  of  bearing  suffering.  The  great 
question  connected  with  the  sufferings  of  the  cross 
was  not  one  of  human  heroism,  or  of  the  capability 
of  endurance,  but  of  inward,  divine,  and  holy  prepa 
ration.  As  yet  the  two  disciples  were  incapable  of 
making  this  distinction.  Hence  the  Lord  declined 
their  sharing  His  sufferings  in  the  former  sense; 
while  at  the  same  time  He  pointed  forward  to  the 
period  when  they  should  have  part  in  them,  in  the 
higher  and  only  true  sense  (the  future  tense  is  here 
used  by  way  of  antithesis  to  the  present  moment). 
The  reply  of  Christ  must  therefore  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  correction  implying  an  admission  of 
their  calling  to  suffer  with  Him  ;  the  fact  of  their 
being  at  present  unable,  in  the  spiritual  sense,  to 
share  in  His  sufferings,  being  graciously  presented  in 
the  form  of  an  affirmation  that  the  time  for  this 
should  arrive.  The  admission  to  which  we  refer  is 
all  the  more  fully  made,  that  the  Lord  has  to  aid, 
"  But  to  ait  on  My  rigid  hand,  and  on  My  left,"  etc. 
This  fellowship  of  suffering  with  Christ  appeared 
more  distinctly  in  the  case  of  James  than  in  that  of 
any  other  of  the  Apostles.  And  although  John  died 
a  natural  death,  at  a  very  advanced  age  (see  the  ar 
ticle  in  the  different  Encyclops. ;  the  Histories  of  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  the  Fathers,  Iremeus,  ii.  22,  5 ; 
Euaebius,  iii.  23,  etc.),  yet  in  a  spiritual  sense  his 
•was  the  longest  and  deepest  martyrdom  among  the 
Apostles,— not  to  speak  of  the  fact,  that  for  the  sake 
of  C.'irist  he  underwent  many  and  severe  outward 
Bufferings.  Meyer  correctly  observes,  that  the  apoc 
ryphal  legend,  to  the  effect  that  John  had  emptied 
a  cup  of  poison  without  sustaining  any  harm,  may 
probably  have  been  derived  from  a  misinterpretation 
of  this  passage. 

[WOKDSWORTH:  "Our  Lord  here  describes  the 
two  kinds  of  Christian  martyrdom ;  and  all  Christians 
must  be  prepared  for  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
E'-ery  one  must  be  a  James  or  a  John."  Similarly 
Pope  Gregory,  who  distinguishes  the  martyrium  in 
mente,  and  the  martyrium  in  mente  et  actione,  so  that 
we  may  become  martyrs,  and  yet,  like  St.  John,  die 
a  natural  death. — 1'.  S.] 

But  to  sit  on  My  right  hand,  etc.— Different 
views  have  been  taken  of  this  difficult  passage:  1. 
Chrysostom,  Castellio,  Grotius,  and  others,  regard 
the  word  d  \  \  a  as  used  instead  of  ««  n-h,  except, — 
i.  e.,  it  does  not  become  Me  to  bestow  it  upon  others 
than  those  to  whom  it  is  granted.*  To  this  de 
Wette  objects — (a)  that  this  is  incompatible  with  the 
real  meaning  of  OIK  (<mv  tuov;  (b)  that  the  word 
a\\d  implies  an  antithesis.  At  any  rate  the  mean 
ing  would  be  unsuitable.  2.  Augustine  interprets: 
It  is  not  Mine,  in  My  capacity  as  man.  8.  Bengel 
paraphrases :  Before  My  exaltation  by  suffering.  4. 
Fritzsche  remarks:  The  Father  has  prepared  the 
kingdom  (ch.  xxv.  34);  to  which  de  Wette  replies, 
that  Christ  was  certainly  the  Founder  and  Ruler  of 
the  kingdom.  5.  De  Wette  attempts  to  combine  the 
fiews  of  Augustine  and  Bengel, 'and  holds  that  Jesus 
acre  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  human  individual  who 

*  [So  also  Alford,  who  translates  a\\'  olt :  except  to 
lho*ef-,r  wlutm  -Wordsworth  explains  :  It  is  not  for  M<-  to 
aiee,  but  it  is  Cor  Mo  to  adjudge;  it  is  not  a  boon  to  be 
gained  by  solicitation,  but  it  will  bo  assigned  to  tliose  for 
whom  it  is  prepared,  according  to  certain  laws  prescribed 
by  God,  -P.  S.] 


was  destined  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  had  not  yet  been 
perfected  as  such.  But  in  that  case  Christ  would 
have  expressed  it :  It  is  not  yet  Mine,  but  will  be  sc 
at  a  future  period.  6.  Meyer  holds  that  the  Mossia 
nic  administration  of  Christ  was  not  strictly  absolute, 
but  limited  by  His  relationship  toward  the  Fattier. 
7.  My  own  view  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Leben  Jesu, 
iii.  2,  1151:  "The  statement  refers  not  merely  to 
the  dispensation  of  an  earthly  fate,  which  cometh 
from  the  Father,  and  according  to  which  two  male 
factors  were  to  be  crucified  with  Christ,  but  also 
especially  to  the  eternal  predestination  of  eternal 
positions  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  other  words. 
Christ  here  distinguishes  between  the  economy  of  the 
Father — creation,  and  its  ideal  basis,  election  to  dif 
ferent  degrees  of  glory — and  the  economy  of  the 
Son,  or  redemption,  and  an  official  call  to  labor  in 
the  vineyard.  The  prominent  positions  in  the  king 
dom  of  God  depend  on  certain  relationships  connect 
ed  with  original  creation,  and  are  not  bestowed  in 
consequence  of  office.  This  explanation  is  not  in 
consistent  with  the  fact  of  a  correspondence  between 
chosen  spirits  and  their  official  position  in  the  king 
dom,  far  less  does  it  imply  that  the  Sons  of  Thunder 
did  not  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
But  it  conveyed  the  truth,  that  this  position  was  not 
a  part  of  the  work  of  redemption  (which  was  design 
ed  only  to  realize  and  to  manifest  the  mystery  of 
election) — far  less  that  it  depended  on  official  posi 
tion  i.i  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  statement  of  the 
Lord  thus  serves  as  an  introduction  to  what  imme 
diately  follows.  Spiritual  aristocracy  must  prove  its 
claims  by  humility,  greatness  by  littleness,  and  the 
highest  exaltation  by  the  deepest  self-abasement. 
Tiie  place  which  each  of  us  is  to  hold  in  the  eternal 
kingdom,  is  the  result  of  our  eternal  destination,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  state  of  our  minds  and 
hearts. — For  whom  it  is  prepared,  o  I  $  ?';  T  o  i 
nacr  mi . — That  question  has  been  decided  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 

Ver.  24.  And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  rjyz- 
VO.KTT)  a  v,  they  became  indignant,  or,  were 
much  displeased. — Not  in  the  sense  of  holy  indig 
nation,  but  as  partaking  of  the  same  spirit  of  ambi 
tion  which  had  prompted  the  request.  It  deserves 
notice  that  on  this  occasion  Peter  does  not  seem  to 
have  prominently  come  forward.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  mean  that  he  formed  an  exception  to  the  others. 
They  all  shared  the  same  jealousy  and  indignation, 
as  appears  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  rebuke  of 
the  Lord.  [The  ten,  including  St.  Matthew,*  who 
here  records  his  own  weakness  together  with  that  of 
his  colleagues,  as  St.  Peter  recommends  the  epistles 
of  his  brother  Paul  (2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16),  in  one  of 
which  his  own  inconsistency  is  severely  censured 
(Gal.  ii.  11).  A  proof  of  humility  and  truthfulness. 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  25.  The  rulers  of  the  nations. — The  ex 
pression  ruiv  (Ov<av  in  this  passage  does  not  refer 
exclusively  to  the  tfe  tiles.  Luther :  Secular  princes. 


In 


this  instance  the  two  verbs  have  the  additional 
meaning  of  pride  and  violence,  which  Karanvp.  has 
in  1  Pet,  v.  3;  Ps.  x.  5  (Sept.);  al  hough  the  word 
may  also  simply  mean  to  bear  rule.  Bu.  from  the  addi 
tion  of  the  a/rof  \fy6nevov,  Kar*£(,y,r.,  we  infer 
that  it  bears  the  meaning  above  indicated  (similarly 
in  Diod.  Sicul.  14,  66).— De  Wette  suggests  that  o  t 


S.] 
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&pX0"rt*  refers  to  the  kings,  their  substitutes 
and  ollicers  (in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  the  expression 
of  SoKonfTfs  &p\ftv  is  used  vith  special  allusion  to 
the  symbolical  import  and  the  legal  validity  of  the 
secular  power),  and  that  oi  u(yd\ot  applies  mere 
ly  to  the  officers  of  state.  Benge!  explains  the  em 
ployment  of  the  stronger  verb  in  connection  with  ,,l 
ntyd\<H,  because  the  latter  are :  ipsis  scepe  dominis 
imperiosiorea.  As  the  term  /^fyd\oi  primarily  refers 
to  persons  great  or  powerful  in  themselves,  perhaps 
the  expression  princes  may  allude  to  the  legitimate 
rulers,  and  the  term  great  to  illegitimate  usurpers 
and  conquerors.  Hence  also  the  use  of  the  stronger 
verb  in  the  second  clause. 

Ver.  26.  But  not  so  is  it  among  you.— The 
reading  io-riv  is  very  significant.  Christ  had  already 
prepared  them  for  this  order  of  things,  which  was  so 
different  from  that  prevailing  in  the  world.  The  or 
der  and  succession  in  His  kingdom  was  not  to  be 
settled  according  to  any  legal  determination.  Jesus 
had  introduced  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  in  direct  op 
position  to  secular  monarchies  and  hierarchies. 
Hence  also  the  reading  of  the  future  tense  (tarat),  in 
stead  of  the  imperative  (eirroi),  is  more  suitable  in 
the  sentence  next  following. 

Vers.  26,  27.  Whoever  would  become  great. 
— De  Wette  observes  that  i*(yas  =  utyiaTo*,,  and 
irpiarot  in  the  next  clause.  Meyer  questions  the  cor 
rectness  of  this  view,  on  the  ground  of  the  corre 
sponding  antithesis.  Evidently,  8ia/cui/»s  corresponds 
to  jLtfyav,  and  SorAos  to  irpajros.  Comp.  Matt,  xviii. 
1.  In  this  instance,  then,  the  "  minister"  and  the 
"  servant,"  or  "  slave,"  are  intended  as  emblems  of 
the  greatness  which  the  disciples  should  covet,  even 
as  formerly  the  little  child  set  in  the  midst  of  them. 
In  other  words,  deep  humility  appearing  in  service 
of  love  was  to  be  the  measure  of  their  greatness. 

Yer.  28.  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  cama  not 
to  bs  ministered  to. — In  Matt,  xviii.  greatness  was 
spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  dignity.  Accordingly, 
Christ  placed  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
ultimately  appealed  to  His  own  example :  "  The  Son 
of  Man  has  come  to  seek  that  which  was  lost."  But 
the  greatness  referred  to  in  this  passage  refers  to  ride 
or  dominion.  Hence  the  Lord  points  His  disciples 
to  ministers  or  slaves ;  while  He  once  more  referred 
to  His  own  work  and  mission,  who  "  had  come,  not 
to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister."  The  expres 
sion,  "  not  to  be  ministered  to,"  refers  to  all  merely 
outward  rule,  whether  in  the  shape  of  monarchy  or 
hierarchy  ;  in  other  words,  to  exercise  authority  over 
others  for  His  own  interest,  for  His  own  glory,  or 
even  by  external  means.  Accordingly,  the  expres 
sion,  to  minister,  applies  to  His  submission  or  obe 
dience.  Viewing  it  in  connection  with  its  blessed 
motive,  the  passage  implies :  In  His  infinite  love  to 
ward  men,  the  Saviour  has  come  to  serve  them  ;  and 
He  does  so  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  law 
and  to  the  will  of  God,  in  order  thus  to  redeem 
.,hem.  Hence  the  addition,  and  to  give  His  life  ; 
A^hich  must  be  regarded  as  a  further  explanation,  and 
indicates  the  climax  of  the  service  in  which  He  was 
engage.  1.  Comp.  Phil.  ii.  6  :  obedient — obedient  unto 
death  on  the  cross.  The  term  ministering  expresses 
the  spirit  of  the  life  of  Christ.  His  sufferings  and 
dentil  illustrated  and  displayed  the  submission  of 
His  whole  course ;  they  shed  the  fullest  light  on 
the  object  of  His  life.  The  Holy  Servant  of  God  sui- 
rendf.eil  His  life  ;  and  that  unto  death  (the  v|/  v  x  rA. 
He  gave  His  life  a  ransom  of  life,  \urpov  =  IBS  ; 


Exod.  xxx.  12  ;  Num.  xxxv.  31 ;  Prov.  xiii.  8.  This 
price  of  redemption  He  gave  a  v  T  ( ,  and  not 
merely  virfp,  in  the  wider  sense,  i.  e.,  instead  of, 
in  exchange  of,  or  as  a  substitute ;  Matt.  xvii.  'J7 ; 
Heb.  xii.  16.  .  This  redemption  at  the  price  of  Hid 
life  was  made  av  r\  -a  o  \  \  w  v  The  expression 
many  is  not  intended  to  indicate  no  exclusive  minor 
ity,  or  a  smaller  number  as  compared  with  all, — for 
the  latter  expression  occurs  in  Rom.  v.  18;  1  Tim, 
ii.  4.  The  term  is  intended  rather  by  way  of  anti 
thesis  to  the  one  whose  life  was  the  ransom  of  the 
many.  At  the  same  time,  it  undoubtedly  indicates 
not  only  the  objective  bearing,  but  also  the  subjec 
tive  efficacy  of  this  ransom,  by  which  many  (a  great 
multitude)  are  in  reality  redeemed.  Comp.  Rom.  v. 
15;  Matt.  xxvi.  28.— The  state  from  which  these 
many  are  redeemed  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the 
figure  employed.  De  Wette  supplies — from  death 
or  from  the  misery  of  sin ;  Meyer  —  from  eternal 
oTroiAeia.  Both  commentators  are  right ;  but  we 
would  express  their  meaning  more  definitely.  The 
death  or  the  aw(a\fia  is  here  referred  to  as  spiritual 
bondage  or  slavery.  Comp.  John  viii.  34-36  ;  Heb. 
ii.  14. 

[Similarly  ALFORD  :  "\vrpov  avrl  ir  o  A  - 
A  a  v  is  a  plain  declaration  of  the  sacrificial  and  vi 
carious  nature  of  the  death  of  our  Lord.  .  .  It  is  here 
=  a.vri\vrpov  uirtp  irdvTwv,  I  Tim.  ii.  6.  No  stress 
should  be  laid  on  this  word  iroAAoii'  as  not  being 
wdvreai'  here ;  it  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  one 
life  which  is  given — the  one  for  many — and  not  with 
any  distinction  from  iravruv.  Tldv-ruv  is  the  06- 
jective,  wo\\ut>  the  subjective  designation  of  those  for 
whom  Christ  died.  He  died  for  all,  objectively; 
subjectively,  the  great  multitude  whom  no  man  could 
number,  rro\\oL  will  be  saved  by  Him  in  the  end."— 
P.S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Evangelists  record  three  distinct  instances 
in  which  the  disciples  seem  to  have  contended  for 
rank  and  position.  (1)  In  Matt,  xviii.  1,  their  dispute 
referred  to  the  highest  dtf/nity.  Then  our  Lord  placed 
among  them  a  little  child,  and  taught  them  that  He 
Himself  watched  over  the  little  ones,  and  was  the 
Shepherd  of  the  lost.  (2)  In  the  passage  under  con 
sideration,  the  reference  seems  more  particularly  to 
supreme  rule.  The  Lord  now  directs  thorn  to  the  of 
fice  of  minister,  and  to  the  position  of  a  slave  ;  He 
Himself  being  that  Holy  Servant  of  God  who  had 
given  Himself  for  the  service  of  man,  and  redeemed 
them  from  the  bondage  of  destruction,  at  the  price 
of  His  own  life.  (3)  According  to  Luke  xxii.  24,  an 
other  similar  discussion  took  place  during  the  cele 
bration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Evangelist  records, 
indeed,  but  few  traits  connected  with  this  event. 
Still,  even  the  circumstance  that  our  Lord  washed  the 
feet  of  the  disciples  (John  xiii.),  shows  that  some  oc 
currence  of  this  kind  must  have  taken  place.  Proper 
ly  speaking,  this  service  of  love  should  have  been 
performed  by  the  master  of  the  house.  In  this  case 
he  was  not  present ;  nor  does  any  of  the  disciples 
seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  do  it  for  the  others. 
Contrary  to  the  common  custom,  they  were  already 
seated  at  the  table  with  unwashed  feet,  when  the 
Lord  Himself  girt  the  linen  towel  about  Him.  From 
the  words  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  Luke  xxii.  27,  we 
infer  that  this  formed  the  commencement  of  anothei 
dispute.  But,  if  the  first  discussion  referred  to  pro 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


eminence  of  dignity,  the  second  to  pre-eminence  of 
office  and  rule, — the  third  and  last  dispute  probably 
referred  to  personal  pre-eminence,  or  a  higher  place 
among  those  who  were  officially  placed  on  the  same 
levp].  But  even  this  pre-eminence  of  personal  (in  op 
position  to  official)  position  should  give  place  to 
voluntary  and  mutual  subordination,  prompted  by 
love. 

2.  •'  So  long  as  this  world  shall,  for  its  training, 
require  secular  authority  and  power,  the  Lord  will, 
in  His  providence,  raise  up  princes  and  great  ones 
to  administer  rule  and  government.    But  the  Apostles 
of  the  Lord  were  neither  to  imitate  this  rule,  which 
was  only  intended  for  a  preparatory  state  of  things, 
nor  to  substitute  their  own  domination  in  its  stead, 
nor  to  attempt  supplementing  it."  Comp.  the  remarks 
of  James  at  the  council  in  Acts  xv.  21 :  "  Moses  has  of 
old  time  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him ; "  in 
other  words,  the  servants  of  Christ  in  the  Church  are 
not  called  upon  to  attend  to  the  legal  administration 
of  the  law :  this  is  the  business  of  the  servants  of 
Moses  in  the  synagogue.    Let  us  beware  of  confound 
ing  Moses  and  Christ,  or  the  secular  government  and 
the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  statement  of   Christ,  "  Whoever  among 
you  would  be  great,"  etc.,  conveys,  that  the  only  su 
periority  of  authority  in  His  kingdom  is  that  which 
springs  from  the  service  of  love,  and  the  only  superi 
ority  of  power  is   that  which  appears  in  ministering 
to  the  Church.     This,  however,  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  to  be  no  order  of  office  in  His  Church.     But 
it  does  convey  that  anything  like  difference  of  rank 
or  tyranny  over  the  Church  is  incompatible  with  the 
will  of  Christ,  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  offices  are  to 
lead  to  spiritual  services  of  love.     They  are  intended 
to  subserve  and  advance  the  liberty,  not  the  bondage, 
of  the  Church.     In  other  words,  their  tendency  is  to 
be  toward  freedom.     It  is  otherwise  with  the  rule  of 
this  world,  whether  it  appear  in  the  form  of  monar 
chy  or  of  hierarchy.     Every  hierarchy  requires,  more 
or  less,  the  aid  of  despotism,  and  in  fact  contains  the 
germ  of  it ;  while  despotism  always  relies  on  the  sup 
port  of  a  hierarchy,  or  else  itself  attempts  to  exercise 
hierarchical  domination  over  the  conscience.     Hence 
also  these  powers  will  at  last  become  the  instruments 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  (see  the  corresponding 
passages  in  Dan.  and  Rev. ;  also  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19). 
From  all  such  powers  of  the  world,  Christ  has  re 
deemed  the  souls  of  His  people.     Hence  it  were  the 
grossest  self-contradiction  to  attempt  introducing  the 
forms  of  this  bondage  into  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  of  grace. 

[OuiGEN  :  As  all  carnal  things  are  done  by  com 
pulsion,  but  spiritual  things  by  free-will,  so  those 
rulers  who  are  spiritual  ought  to  rest  their  power  in 
the  love  of  their  subjects,  not  in  their  fears. — CHRY- 
SOSTOM  :  High  place  courts  him  who  flies  from  it,  and 
shuns  him  who  courts  it.  .  .  .  Men  become  masters  in 
this  .world  that  they  may  exercise  domination  over 
their  inferiors,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery,  and  rob 
them,  and  employ  them  even  to  death  foi  their  own 
profit  and  glory.  .  .  .  But  men  become  governors  in  the 
Church  that  they  may  serve  those  who  are  under 
them,  and  minister  to  them  whatever  they  have  re 
ceived  of  Christ,  that  they  may  postpone  their  own 
convenience,  and  mind  that  of  others,  and  not  refuse 
even  to  die  for  those  beneath  them.  To  seek  there 
fore  a  command  in  the  Church  is  neither  righteous 
nor  profitable.... How  much  soever  you  humble  your 
self,  you  cannot  descend  so  far  as  did  your  Lord. 
Translation  taken  from  the  Oxford  edition  of  THOMAS 


AQUINAS'  Catena  Aurea,  1841,  vol.  L  part.  ii.  pp 
696,  697).— P.  S.] 

4.  It  admits  of  no  question  that  the  word  aini  in  th« 
text  implies  a  vicarious  atonement  or  red  en  ption  by 
a  substitute.     Still,  viewed  in  its  connection,  the  pas 
sage  primarily  refers  to  redemption  in  the  narrower 
sense,  and  not  to  the  atonement  itself.     The  follow 
ing  three  elements  may  be  distinguished  in  the  work 
of  redemption :    1 .  The  Kara\\ayii,  which  may  be 
called  the  prophetic  element  in  redemption :  or,  the 
announcement  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  its  sealing  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.     Klaiber,  Stier, 
and  others,  even  in   our  own  day,  do  not  go  beyond 
this.     2.  The  jAa^y,  1  John  ii.  2;    iv.   10:    the 
atonement  or  propitiation ;  or,  the  high-priestly  act 
of  redemption,  wrought  out  when   Christ  gave  Him 
self  a  sacrifice  to  the  judgment  of  God  pronounced 
upon  the  ancient  world,  thereby  converting  that  judg 
ment  into  salvation.    Anselm  has  developed  this  idea, 
although  not  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  distinc 
tion  of  terms.     3.  The  diroAY/Tpunm,  Rom.  iii.  24 ;  1 
Cor.  i.  30 ;  Eph.  i.  14  :  the  redemption  of  man  from 
the  bondage  of  destruction  by  the  Av-rpuv  of  the  blood 
of  Christ ;    or,  the  royal  act  of  redemption,  which 
Christ  accomplished  when  He  surrendered  His  life  to 
the  powers  of  the  world  and  to  the  power  of  dark 
ness,  thereby  redeeming  Himself  and  His  people  from 
the  rulers  of  darkness,  1  Pet.  i.  18,  19;  Acts  x.  38; 
xxvi.  18.     The  older  Fathers  chiefly  dwelt  on  the  last- 
mentioned  element,  as  constituting  redemption.    Dur 
ing  the  Middle  Ages  exclusive  stress  was  laid  on  the 
priestly  element  (to  which  Athanasius  and  Gregory 
of  Naz.  were  the  first  prominently  to  call  attention) ; 
while  of  late,  theologians  have  chiefly  insisted  on  the 
prophetical  element  in  redemption.     The  defect  of  all 
these  systems  consists  in  their  not  distinguishing,  and 
at  the  same  time  combining,  all  the  three  elements 
in  the  work  of  redemption.     In  Scripture  they  are 
generally  presented  more  or  less  combined    under 
one  iispect  (see  the  author's  "  Positive  Doymatik"  pp. 
858  and  893).     Still,  one  or  other  of  these  elements 

s  generally  referred  to  in  a  more  peculiar  manner. 
Thus,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  there  is 
special  reference  to  the  royal  office  of  Christ  in  re 
demption  which  He  accomplished  in  the  form  of  a 
servant.  He  gave  His  life  as  a  ransom  to  redeem 
mankind  from  the  power  of  darkness  and  to  make  us 
His  own  property.  Hence  the  office  of  publishing 
this  work  of  redemption  was  not  to  be  transformed 
into  a  rule  over  His  free  Church,  1  Cor.  vii.  23. 
("  Least  of  all  by  cruel  despotism  and  the  shedding 
of  the  blood  of  His  members.") 

5.  If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  Romish  doc 
trine  of  the  primacy  of  Peter,  our  Lord  would  have 
given   a   very  different   reply  to   the  sons  of   Zeb- 
edee.     He  would  have  said  in  effect :    You  know  thai 
in  Cccsarea  Philippi  I  have  already  accorded  the  first 
place  unto  Peter.     But  how  different  was  the  answer 
of  Jesus  ! 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Salome  and  her  sons ;  or,  the  difference  between 
the  noblest  aspirations  of  mere  natural  enthusiasm 
and  the  spiritual  courage  of  holy  humility. — The  pro 
jects  of  parents  with  reference  to  their  children  must 
be  tried  and  purified  in  the  light  of  the  Lord. — Sa 
lome  and  her  sons  as  compared  with  Mary  and  her 
sons,  Matt.  xii.  46.  —  Christ  proving  Himself  the 
heavenly  King  at  His  first  public  recognition  in  that 
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character:  1.  By  His  grace;  2.  by  His  impartiality; 
S.  by  the  exorcise  of  His  prerogative  (both  in  grant 
ing  and  in  withholding);  4.  by  His  holiness  and  jus- 
tic  •  (guarding  and  preserving  the  rights  of  the  Fa 
ther). — How  the  thoughts  of  the  Lord  are  infinitely 
high  above  the  thoughts  even  of  His  people. — Christ 
both  correcting  and  offering  up  our  petitions. —  Ye 
know  not  what  ye  ask ;  or,  the  ignorance  and  the 
dancers  connected  with  many  of  our  dearest  earthly 
wishes,  as  illustrated  by  the  request  of  the  sons  of 
Zebcdee :  1 .  They  sought  the  place  of  the  two  malefac 
tors  ;  2.  they  requested,  so  to  speak,  something  which 
nad  only  existence  in  their  imagination  (worldly  hon 
ors  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ) ;  3.  they  sought  some 
thing  which,  iu  its  higher  import,  had  already  been 
given  away — perhaps  to  themselves,  perhaps  to  others 
— viz.,  special  degrees  of  election. — The  threefold  ad 
ministration  in  the  economy  of  God. — How  Christ  in 
His  administration  always  shed  a  glorious  light  on 
that  of  the  Father. — The  work  of  redemption  com 
pleting  that  of  creation. — "  When  the  ten  heard  it ; " 
or,  how  ambition  *  and  jealousy  frequently  evoke  each 
other  even  in  the  Church  of  Christ. — The  second  dis 
pute  about  pre-eminence  among  the  disciples. — Its 
relation  to  the  first  and  the  third  disputes. — "  Jesus 
called  them  unto  Himself; "  or,  the  teaching  of  Christ 
concerning  the  character  of  hierarchy,  as  addressed 
to  the  first  council  of  His  disciples. — Secular  govern 
ment  in  its  relation  to  ecclesiastical  order  :  1.  It  is 
recognized  without  being  approved  in  every  partic 
ular  ;  2.  it  cannot  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Church 
of  Christ,  or  be  adopted  in  the  form  of  a  hierarchy  ; 
8.  far  less  may  it  exercise  rule  over  the  Church  itself 
(Ctesaropapacy). — How  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  mast  be  a  ministry  in  the  strictest  sense : 
1.  He  that  is  not  willing  to  be  a  minister  has  no  place 
in  it ;  2.  every  genuine  minister  will  be  great  in  pro 
portion  as  he  serves  ;  3.  if  we  are  willing  to  be  ser 
vants  or  slaves  in  this  house,  i.  e.,  to  devote  ourselves, 
body  and  soul,  to  its  interests,  we  shall  be  first. — 
Only  that  arrangement  has  the  approbation  of  the 
Lord  which  combines  order  with  liberty  in  the  Church. 
— The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
etc. ;  or,  the  Church  is  to  be  formed  according  to  the 
model  which  Christ  set  before  us  in  His  life  and 
death. — How  Christ's  humiliation  condemns  the  am 
bition  of  those  who  call  themselves  His  servants. — 
No  tyranny  over  the  conscience  may  interpose  be 
tween  Christ,  the  kingly  Redeemer,  and  His  royal 
bride,  the  Church. — Christ  has  redeemed  His  people 
with  His  precious  blood  from,  not  to,  the  bondage 
of  this  world.—"  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  ye 
not  the  servants  of  men." — As  every  other  associa 
tion  or  body,  so  the  Church  has  its  appropriate  or 
ganization,  corresponding  to  its  nature.  Thus  the 
plant  would  die  if  it  were  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  the  crystal ;  the  animal,  if  it  were  subject  to  those 
of  the  plant ;  man,  if  he  were  subject  to  those  of  the 
animal;  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  subject 
to  those  of  the  world.  Or  rather,  the  plant  has 
burst  through  the  conditions  of  the  crystal,  and  pass 
ed  beyond  it,  etc. ;  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
through  the  conditions  and  forms  of  this  world. — 
They  would  fain  have  established  an  order  in  the 
Church,  by  which  the  forms  of  an  unredeemed  world 

*  rxot:  reverence,  as  the  Edinb.  translator  has  it.  who 
thougl.i:."ssly  read:  KkrftircM  for  Khrxurht  (und  Eifer- 
•*.".Vi.  and  thus  ma.-'c  Lansro  responsible  for  the  nonsense 
tb*t  iftindiuiuiiUl  virtue  begets  an  evil  passion  and  vice 
W.4.-P.  8.] 


would  have  been  forced  upon  the  redeemed  :  l.The; 
would  have  attempted  to  present  spiritual  life  undei 
shadows  and  in  emblems ;  2.  knowledge  and  spiritua. 
power  under  law  and  tradition ;  3.  redemption  or 
liberty  under  constraint ;  4.  spiritual  blessedness  un 
der  force  and  restraint. — llow  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
on  the  cross  have  given  a  right  form  and  order  to  Hia 
kingdom  :  1.  They  have  converted  the  lowest  depth 
into  the  most  glorious  height  (reproach  into  honor, 
sorrow  into  well-being,  service  into  dignity,  apparent 
weakness  into  power).  2.  They  have  subjected  to 
His  sway  all  the  powers  of  the  world  (banished  secu 
lar  authority  from  the  Church,  and  exalted  Him  to  bo 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  Rev.  i.  5). 

On  the  two  preceding  sections  combined. — The  dif 
ference  between  the  Lord's  prospect  and  that  of  His 
disciples  :  He  sees  the  cross  where  they  see  thrones 
of  honor ;  He  sees  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life, 
where  they  see  only  night  and  darkness. — The  human 
nobility  in  the  aspiration  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  :  the 
good  in  it  (they  express  an  unlimited  hope  in  the 
Lord's  cause,  and  would  forever  unite  their  destiny 
with  His) ;  the  evil  in  it  (they  over-estimate  their 
enthusiasm,  and  approach  too  nearly  a  violation  of 
the  obedience  due  to  the  Lord,  and  the  love  due  to 
their  fellow-disciples). — The  glance  at  the  Lord's  cross 
sanctifies  the  wish  of  the  disciples. 

Starke  : — Cramer:  Christian  parents!  seek  not 
too  lofty  things  for  your  children. — Zeisius :  It  is  not 
only  vain,  but  also  most  foolish,  to  seek  from  Christ 
temporal  honor  and  glory.— It  seems  as  if  Christ  here 
(by  the  cup  and  the  baptism)  had  referred  to  the  two 
great  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  which  bind 
us  to  the  imitation  of  Christ. — Quesnel :  The  weak 
ness  of  man  betrays  itself  even  in  his  prayers,  Rom. 
viii.  26. — First  the  suffering,  then  the  crown,  1  Pet. 
iv.  13. —  Grander:  Every  Christian  has  his  portion 
of  tribulation  assigned  :  let  him  take  it  as  a  salutary 
cup  and  healthy  medicine. — The  best  men  may  make 

great  mistakes  as  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. — 
ord  Jesus !  make  me  worthy  to  drink  of  Thy  cup, 
and  then  place  me  where  Thou  wilt. —  Cansldn  :  One 
offence  soon  draws  others  after  it  (then  were  the  ten 
displeased). — In  the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  are  only 
ministers,  servants,  and  brethren. — 0  how  far  is  the 
external  Church  fallen  from  this  purity  !  —  Langii 
Opus :  This  declaration  throws  the  whole  papistical 
hierarchy  to  the  ground. — Quesnel :  Preachers  must 
serve  after  the  example  of  Christ. 

Gerlach  : — A  warning  to  all  in  the  Church  who 
are  higher  than  others,  that  they  should  remember 
the  foundation  of  their  power ;  lest  it  should  be 
mere  empty  form,  ruinous  to  themselves  and  the 
Church. 

Heubner  : — The  sons  of  Adam  gladly  bow  down 
when  worldly  honor  is  to  be  attained. — Vain  maternal 
love  often  leads  greatly  astray. —  To  sit  on  Thy  right 
hand:  how  much  disposed  the  heart  is  to  make  reli- 
;ion  the  means  of  furthering  worldly  interests. — The 
ligher  a  man  looks,  the  greater  the  danger. — To  par 
take  of  the  highest  honor  with  Jesus  is  to  suffer  with 
Him. — He  who  knows  nothing  of  the  cup  of  Christ's 
passion  will  have  no  part  in  the  cup  of  joy. — Henc« 
we  see  how  ambition  exasperates  others  against  us.— 
Wouldest  thou  rule,  learn  first  to  serve. 

[With  this  chapter  closes  Mr.  EDBKsmtiM's  translation  in 
the  Edinb.  edition.  The  rmmiininir  chapters  of  the  Com- 
mentary  on  St.  Matthew  were  translated  bv  the  Kev.  W.  H. 
POPS  (or  some  inferior  assistants),  a-  we  le»rn  from  a  not* 
on  the  back  of  the  title-page  to  vol.  ii.— P  S.J 
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THIRD    SECTION. 
THE  WRETCHED   KEPT  BACK   FROM   THE  LORD,  THE  KING  OF  MERCY 


CHAPTER  XX.  20-34. 
(Mark  x.  46-52 ;  Luke  xvui  85-43 ;  sis.  1-10.) 


29  And  as  they  departed  from  [were  going  out  of]  !  Jericho,  a  great  multitude  followed 

30  him.     And,  behold,  two  blind  men  sitting  by  the  wav  side,  when  thev  heard  that  Jesus 
passed  by  [was  passing  by,  iropayet].  cried  out,  saying,  Have  mercy  on  us,  0  Lord,  thou 

31  Son  of  David  [Lord,  have  mercv  on  us,  Son  of  David].1     And  the  multitude  rebuked 
them,  because  [that,  «m]  they  should  hold  their  peace :  but  they  cried  the  more,  saying, 
Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David  [Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  Son  of  Da- 

32  vid].*     And  Jesus  stood  still,  and  called  them,  and  said,  What  will  ye  that  1  shall  do 
33,  34  unto  [for]  you?     They  sav  unto  him,  Lord,  that  our  eyes  mav  be  opened.     So  Je 
sus  had  compassion  on  (hem,,  and  touched  [Then  Jesus,  moved  with  compassion,  touched, 
orXay^i urteis  6"c  6  'la;  fyta-o]  their  eves:  and  immediately  their  eves  [they]*  received 
sight,  and  they  followed  him. 


irtt*  aiirAv.     In  Mark  T.  4«  the  K  V.  has:  A*  he  vent  out 
into  JericAo.    On  this  chronolo-ncal  discrepancy  between  Mat- 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 


Ver.  ».—  [The  strict  rendering  of  tic*oot  vo 

rieA".    Luke  says  »xviii.  35):  J*  A*  «f«  «>»«*  »»0 
tfcrw  mn.l  Lnke,  «<•  the  Er<f.  .Voto  on  ver.  »X—  P.  S  1 

*  Vcr.  i».—  \Tfft.  rec.:  'E\fr)<ro*  ^"«*«  Kvpte  IMOS  Aa£i'5.  But  the  best  authorities  read:  Kvpit, 
tX«ij<fo»  i-ita*,  vibs  Aav«5,  Lord,  A<»r<  msrey  on  *«.  Sr>n  of  D>irid.  C«M.  ssnait.  reads  in  vcr.  30:  t\fr,ffoi- 
mtAt  c^rov  IMC  A.,  in  I  ia  ver.  81  :  tvpit  f\f,rjr  Tj-iat  UK  A.  —  1*.  S.] 

»  Vcr.  *t—  The  wortis:  avrwr  »i  o  O  tf  a  A  u  o  i  («<••>  fytr^  aftrr  avc  3-X  €«l»or  are  wanting  in  C.Md.  B.,  D..  L, 
&.  r*»«l  «-'•««'-  Si^ait-  which  afm-rallj-  asrrees  with  the  C«»M.  just  nam.-tl;.  ami  in  th^  Latin  Viili»te.  Ther  are  omitted  by 
Larhiusnn  an-1  1  i><-h«-iM..rf  [not  ia"  the  Urge  e.1  rf  1SW.  where  the  wonis  arc  rotaine<L  Alford  omits  them,  but  in  his 
ce^ects  to  notice  the  difference  «rf  readins.—  P.  S.J 

it  will  appear  only  an  inexactness,  and  by  no  means 
a  discrepancy,  in  the  first  three  Evangelists  to  con 
duct  the  procession  without  any  break  from  Jericho 
to  Jerusalem,  and  to  insert  the  anointing  afterward  : 
Mitt  lirL  6;  Mark  xh.  3.  They  had  a  definite 
motive  for  the  transposition  of  this  supplementary 
narrative  of  the  anointing.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
show  how  the  idea  of  the  betrayal  ripened  in  the  soul 
of  Judas  through  the  effect  produced  by  the  anoint 
ing  ;  and  also  to  connect  the  history  of  the  anointing 
with  the  indication  of  the  traitor  at  the  Paschal  feast. 
At  the  same  time,  they  would  bring  the  anointing  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Supper,  on  account  of  its 
internal  prophetical  relation  to  that  holy  ordinance. 

Ver.  29.  And  as  they  were  going  out  of 
Jericho.  —  Luke  records  the  delay  in  Jericho,  and 
the  Lord's  stay  in  the  house  of  Zacchaeus,  ch.  nx. 
1  ;  as  also,  the  parable  of  the  ten  servants  and  the 
ten  pounds,  which  was  connected  therewith.  Jericho, 
•:•:•-•  .  "n—  .  r.rv  :  variously  written  in  the 
Greek  also.  According  to  the  first  form,  it  signifie  1 
"the  fragrant  city;"  ^-cording  to  t: 
city  of  the  moon.''  The  former,  however,  is  the  more 
probable  derivation.  It  lay  not  far  from  the  Jordan 


.  —  According  to  John  3oL  1,  Jesus 
came  to  Bethany  six  days  l>efone  the  Passover.  As  | 
the  feast  fell  upon  the  15th  of  Xisan,  or  began  on  the  j 
evening  of  the  14th,  this  note  of  time  takes  us  back 
to  the  l»th  of  Jkisan.  The  day  of  the  crucifixion  was 
the  15th;  *  and  therefore  the  9th  was  the  Sabbath 
previous.  The  Jewish  customs  at  the  feast  throw 
much  light  upon  all  these  events.  On  Friday,  the 
8th  of  Xisan,  in  the  year  TS3  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  or  in  the  year  30  of  our  common  reckoning 
(Wiest-ler,  in  his  ChronoJ.  Synopff,  p.  176,  shows 
that  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  fell  on  a  Friday 
ia  that  year),  Jesus  went,  with  His  disciples  and  some 
friends,  from  Ephraim  to  Jericho.  Here  Be  remain 
ed  in  the  house  of  Zaechaeas,  Thus  the  procession 
act  oat  too  late  to  reach  Jerusalem  before  sunset,  that 
is,  before  the  Sabbath.  He  therefore  tarried,  for  the 
quiet  observance  of  the  festive  day,  in  the  customary 
tents  near  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Whether  He  spent 
the  night  in  these  tents,  or  in  Bethany,  cannot  be 
decUed,  —  at  any  rate,  John  dates  from  the  next  day  ; 
for  OB  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  probably  when 
the  Sabbath  was  ended,  that  feast  was  prepared  for 
Him  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  at  which  Mar 
tlia  served  and  Mary  anointed  Him,  and  to  which 
many  frienis  from  Jerusalem  had  come  to  salute 
Him!  On  the  following  Sunday,  eariy  hi  the  morn 
ing,  the  festal  company  aet  oat  from'  Bethany  and 
from  die  tents,  and  assumed  the  form  of  a  trium 
phant  procession,  After  considering  all  these  points, 

to  others,  the  14th  of  Xisan.     Set  Intro- 


^60  stadia,  or  two  hours),  and  was  separated  from 
Jerusalem  by  a  waste  and  wretched   wilderness.* 


«  [We  have  here  corrects!  the  original,  which  makes  evi 
dentir  a  mistake  (faiih/ully  copied,  as  usual  in  : 
^lin,:  the  distance  of  Jericho  from  Jtr 
stead  of  front  Jorrfit*)  to  be  two  hours. 
XEB.  &U.  Rtaivmrterbuck,  i.  p.  MS  (3d  ed  X  an.l  B-aiNgos 
PaltJii+r,  voL  L  p.  5«i.  Jericho  w 

river  Jordan,  and  130  >ta  lia  east  f-  v  cordial 

tn  other  stvementa.  5  Knsrfish  miles  from  the  Jor-lan.  an4 


or  *>  miles  «*<t-nortb-ea«t  of  Jernsale 
trite*  in  p»rt  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  site  uf  ancient  JeH 


. 


side.— 


S»  aso 
e  iMna 
Jonian 
;  ami 

iame 


aow  i  VBOOM  -rila^*.  ,•£•<•*<(  or 
:  a»  inhabitants.  Soninsun.  how- 
id  Jericho  in  die  aeehbnrjinnii  -if 
fha  "TWO  mile*  oordi-w-^st  .if  Hicha~. 
tt  Toniahed,  and  the  dimare  is  hoc 
"Robinson:  •'•Only  a.  -nncfe  palm- 
if  die  *  dry  of  rSIms."  ~ — P.  5.  ] 
:..-:  --•  '  -  '-:  :  :  -  .:  •-  ~  \~ 


n  man    in  teparr- 

man  on  «irerii>r 

sumed  diac  diere 


i  rwn  tt  ±e  teparrnre  ,jf 

;  pmnineies  M  BorimiEns  is  me 
e  rvo  persons.    Ehru-i  dimka  diat 

- 

mem  in.  die   iepairar?  mm  die 

aeier.      It  niaj  amplify  die  mat- 

Aar  J"^sns    tiii  aoc  dzirer  Jeru:iio 

e  nmn   Farm,  but  <ame   nr)m 

jr*.  prooafcl^'.  auuie  Es   esic 

diroiuih"  wnich  "He  ^m?r«i.     The 

npan  Jesat-.  was  direa&siet  mil 
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lied  him.     But  die  Lori  murht  have  kept  die 
lan  wiiirntr  ~H  Hrs  renrn.  to  TESt  him :  ami 

•        — 

we*ec.  eomiecmur  it  wirii  die  -sitranee.  die 
rita  die  exit.*  F-inaer.  it  is  aot  iuficiiic  ro 
t  'Hag  hi  die  'jrcervni  another  blind  ~nan  joined 
iy  with  die  irst.  BardmiEus;  and  diat  borh 
tjeii  each  other  in  die  fcuiier  er». 
•."4L  Tfc*;not:  V--CTIJ..;  they  sfccnM  held. 


. 
- 
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i3TD  STHICAL. 

L  Jnahaa.  prn«»eded  ±^m  Jer-cha   an  die 
inesc  of  die  promised  jmd  —  <rirhoat, 
•ireiy  ^fefrine  ir.     Fmm  JeruAo,  die  'iiry  of 
'he  Jfesaauiu  prneession  «t  oat  :  ami  it  *side<i  vrdi 
Erla    heinir   ielivweti  ovar  m  die  "ienriles.     But  in. 
A   iuiher  j€3ise.  die  eommest   of   die  promised  m- 
ierrtance  wtra.  die    sword    -if   die  fpirtc  was    auw 
ieeidetL 

i  The  history  of  tne  blind  aian  at  Jericho  sym- 
boEeai  of  die  tsudeavars  of  die  irear  in  'io«ri  kine- 
iom  ai  interpose  between.  »rhrisrs  dinne  •*"•'  dis 


[3.  J«JK5  J.  OWBS  :  •*  This  miracle  of  leaun-r  "ha 
blind  men  aas  JITKI  been  anpioyed  ta  iUnsTTare  di» 
ffiirimai  iilindneas  of  men.  die  earnesnie-K  wira  which. 
tiiey  muse  wply  ou  Christ  i  who.  by  Sis  spirit,  is  u» 
wayg  passaur  by)  S)r  His  heaiins  mercies,  and  dm 
rea.iinft-5  of  die  S*v*.onr.  >jn  an^  snca  apniicanun 
maiie  in  peninsice  and  aitiu  tn  put  terra  His  aealin« 
T<iwer.  Thousands  have  read  diis  -Hnnie  and  ainch- 
ins  «ury  as  i  nmthnii  hisrory  .jf  dieir  awu  spirrtuai 
jiiminess.  and  its  rvmovni  diroucn.  die  aotiiuidiiur 
irace  of  Jesus  'irist.'1  —  P.  5.] 


•-- 


PTi 


The  proeesaon  of  ±e  Liiri  irjm  Jeric: 
aalem  -he  zreat  -nroine-p«uiit  hi  Sis  life. 
it  acnineii — -die  L^rn's  acceptance  of  Hrs  ne«'Dlera 
Ses&ianic  hopes :  Se  sn&red  Himself  ~a  be  publicly 
heraided  as  die  Xesmao.  ±  How  die  Lord's  diemoi 
rejruried  ir — its  a.  ooronuuon  prnceseiun.  which  oa 
437  of  misery  should  iisturb.  3.  How  Christ  Hinv 
§eif  trearei  ir — as  a  journey  of  redemptni  far  to- 
Herera. — The  fiifer^ce  between  a  k^w"  oKurmitfrn^ 
and  die  jnuraev  of  'Jhrist  Led  by  die  Spiri :  die  jam 
T  'ill,;  •'[.:.'.  -_••'..'_  -  -  -  •  • 
n  e  T.  rfaer-n*tes^«-.3Be»me-inrer-TttK 
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of  the  needy  and  the  savta. — The  gift  of  the  eve:  foresaw;  they  erred  concerning  the  nearest  issue; 

1.  It  is  the  revelation  of  the   soul   to  the  world  ;  2.  but  in  a  higher  sense  they  were  right,  inasmuch  as  th<? 

the  revelation  of  the  world  to  the  soul ;  3.  the  sym-  final  issue  could  be  no  other  than  His  glorious  reign, 

bol  of  the  inner  light  of  knowledge ;  4.  of  the  illu-  Starke  : — They  who  are  one   in    misery  should 

ruination  from  above. — The  true  procession  of  Christ  unite  their  prayer. — The  loss  of  physical  sight  is  to 

a  swelling  stream  of  the  grateful  saved. — The  wilder-  man  a  great  distress  ;  but  he  is  not  so  much  troubled 

o?ss  of  Jericho  changed  into  a  figure  of  Christ's  work  about  his  soul's  blindness. — Zeisius :  We  must  not  be 

tii  the  world :    1.  Once  a  corner  of  robbers  and  mur-  hindered  in  our  prayers  by  the  devil  or  the  world,  by 


dercrs,  now  enlivened  by  the  cry  of  salvation;    2. 
once  the  scene  of  Christ's  temptation,  now  the  scene 


flesh  and  blood. —  Cramer  :    Turn   not   away    your 
eyes  and  ears  from  the  cry  of  the  wretched. — Christ 


of  His  glorification. — How  and  wherefore  the  Lord  is  much  more  willing  to  help  than  we  to  ask  Him.— - 
permitted  the  joyful  acclamation  of  His  people  before  j  The  following  of  Christ  is  the  best  gratitude. 
His  sufferings. — The  self-renunciation  in  which  the  I  Rie.ger : — He  who  easily  yields  his  point  to  threats, 
Lord,  with  the  presentiment  of  His  cross  upon  Him,  ,  is  for  the  most  part  without  the  strong  urgency  of  a 
surrenders  Himself  to  the  joy  of  His  disciples  :  they  j  true  heart. — Happy  he  whom  nothing  restrains  inhia 
did  not  understand  the  whole  issue,  which  He  clearly  faith  and  believing  cry. 


FOURTH    SECTION. 

THE  PROPHETIC  HOSANNA  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND   THE  SURPRISE  OF  THE  CAPITAL. 

CHAPTER  XXI.  1-11. 

(Mark  xi.  1-10;  Luke  xix.  29-44;  John  xii.  12-19.     Matt.  xxi.  1-9  the  Gospel  for  first  Advent-,  and  foi 

Palm- Sunday.} 

1  And  when  they  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  and  were  come  to  Bethphage,  unto  the 

2  mount  of  Olives,  then  sent  Jesus  two  disciples,  Saying  unto  them,  Go  into  the  village 
over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  [will]   find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her: 

3  loose  them,  and  bring  them  unto  me.     And  if  any  man  say  aught  unto  you,  ye  shall 
say,  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them ;  and  straightway  he  will  send  them  [he  sends  them].1 

4  All*  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying, 

5  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and   sitting 
[mounted,  e7ri^3e/3i;/cojs]  upon  an  ass,  and  [yea  upon]  3  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  [of  a  beast 

6,  7  of  burden].4     And   the  disciples  -went,   and  did  as  Jesus  commanded    them,   And 
brought  the  ass,  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  them  their  clothes  [garments],  and  they  set 

8  him  [and   he  sat]5  thereon.     And  a  very  great  multitude   [most  of  the  multitude]* 
spread  their  garments  in  the  way;   [and]  others  cut  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and 

9  strewed  them  in  the  way.     And  the  multitudes  that  went  before  [him],7  and  that  follow 
ed,  cried,  saying,  Hosanna  8  to  the  Son,  of  David :   Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 

10  of  the  Lord;   Hosanna  in  the  highest.     And  when  he  was  come  [had  entered]  into  Je 

11  rusalem,  all  the  city  [the  whole  city]  was  moved,  saying,  Who  is  this?     And  the  mul 
titude  [the  multitudes] 9  said,  This  is  Jesus  the  prophet  [the  prophet  Jesus]  10  of  [from] 
Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

1  Ver.  3.— The  Recepta  reads  the  future :  airoffT  f\ft,  which  is  sustained  by  B.,  D.,  the  Vulgate,  Itala,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf.  But  Griesbach  and  Scholz  prefer  the  present:  a  IT  o  a  r  e  A  A.  e  i,  with  Codd.  C.,  E.,  G.,  K.,  al.,  which  i» 
more  expressive,  though  apparently  less  suitable  (Meyer). 

»  Ver.  4.— Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  [in  former  editions,  but  not  in  that  of  1859]  omit  o\o  t>,  all,  according  to  Codd. 
C.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  versions,  and  fathers.  [Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  omits  it.— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  5.  —  Kal   is  rpexegetical,  and  hence  '  •»  i  before  irci>\ov  is  superfluous.     [But  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
fclles,  Alford  retain  it  according  to  B.,  L.,  Z.,  nnd  Cod.  Slnait.     At  all  events  K  a  i  does  not  express  addition  here,  but 
tfyUtnaUon  or  epe<re(je»ix  (und  eicftr,  and  that,  or  yea),  and  thus  the  apparent  difference  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Evan 
gelists  is  easily  solved.    See  Exeg.  Note  on  ver.  2.— P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  5.— T  i  b  v  viro£uy  tov.  "  The  ass  (ovos)  is  the  animal  meant  by  the  word,  but  is  also  characterized  by  it 
<Co:iant.)  Lange  :  Lastthier.  Comp.  Zech.  ix.  ».— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  7.— The  rending  :   t  tr  <  K  «t  6  i  a  e  «/,  he  not,  instead  of  the  Itct.  rec. :  firft(d0tffa>>,  they  set,  is  sustained  by 
Codd.  B.,  C.,  Origen,  etc.,  and  adopted  in  the  critical  editions. 

•  Ver.  8.— ['O  5«  ir\fiffTos  ox^oj.    Lange  and  Ewald:  dan  meistt  Volk;  Kendrick  and  Comic  t :  (the)  matt 
if  the  multitude    Comp-  &AAoj  5f,  and  others,  in  the  next  clause.-P.  S.] 

»  Ver  9—npodyovTfs  a\n6v  [instead  of  irpudyovrei  simply].  80  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford],  following 
B.  C.,  D.,  d.,  [and  Cod.  Stnait.J. 
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•  Ver.  9. — [*fl  (T  a  v  v  A  (originally  n  forr.mln  of  supplication,  but  conventionally  one  of  triumphant  xratiilatlnn  a/id  joy 
ful  pri-eMii":  to  a  deliverer,  hence  followed  by  the  dative)  was  |  roperly  retained  in  the  Kmrlish.  (Jerinan.  and  other  niodrrr 
Versions,  ;us  Matthew  retained  it  from  the  Hebrew  (Xi~nS'1»-ir. ,  auftov  5r,  LXX.,  Save  now  /),  comp.  Mark  xi.  9,  10 
John  .vii.  1:3.    So  we  have  likewise  from  the  Hebrew  the  words:  Jehovah,  aubbttth,  manna,  Zebaoth,  amen,  etc.— P.  S.J 

•  Ver.  11.— ["O  x  A  o  i  as  in  ver.  9,  where  the  K.  V.  correctly  renders  muintuam.—P.  8.] 

)0  Ver.  11.- [The  oldest  reading,  sustained  by  Cod.  Stnnit.,  and  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles.  Alford,  and  Conant,  t 
'  w  p  o  <t>  i\  T  y  s  'I  TJ  a  a  D  $ ,  the  prophet  Jexu*,  instead  of  'Irjirof's  ft  TTPO^TJTT/V.  But  Dr.  Lafcge  in  his  version  retain. 
£.»  received  re  iding  with  Tischendorf,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  difference.— P.  8.] 
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tioned  as  the  goal,  to  assign  the  motive  for  the  mis 
sion  of  the  two  disciples.  Jerusalem,  C'b'i'i™1."'  , 
'Ifpouo-aA?'/a,  'lfpo<ro\u/j.a. : — according  to  Ewald, 
poxxexxion.  or  inJieritance  of  peace  ;  according  to  Ge- 
aenius,  the  people  or  house  of  peace.  At  all  events, 


stood,  though  no  ruin  remains  at  this  day  to  mark 
the  spot :  15  stadia  farther  down,  or  a  short  half  hour 
from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  we  reach  Bethany. 

Vcr.  1.  Unto  Jerusalem.— Jerusalem   is  men-    The  village  (el  Aziriyeh  [from  el  Azir,  i.  <?.,  LazarusJ) 

is  small  and  poor,  occupied  by  Arabs  (and  Chris 
tians)  ;  the  way  to  Jericho  runs  through  it.  The  sup 
posed  houses  of  Martha,  Mary  Magdalene,  Lazarus, 
Simon  the  leper,  are  shown  to  this  day  ;  but  especial 
ly  the  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  hewn  out  of  stone." 

«  seat  of  peace]  the  city  of  peace  :*  poetically,   cV:J'     ^On  Raumer-     Winer  suggests  that  Bcthphage  lay 
., '      J  ,".  "    somewhat  east  of  Bethany ;  and  hence  that  it  is  named 

Ps.  Ixxvi.  2  ;  bx-nx ,  Isa.  xxix.  1,  7  ;  and,  earlier,  before  Bethany  in  Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29.  But 
0^-7  Judges  xix.  10 ;  now  called  by  the  Mohamme-  in  Mark  xi.  1  the  description  runs  backward  from 
dans,  el-Khuds  ["the  holy,"  or  Beit  el-Makdis,  "the  •  the  starting-point :  Jerusalem,  Bethphage,  Bethany  • 
holy  house"  "the  sanctuary"].  In  every  respect  (  according  to  which,  Bethphage  lay  between  Jerusa 
this  city  is  the  mysterious  and  wonderful  flower  of  |  }era  anj  Bethany.  Robinson  follows  Winer  in  draw- 
history  :  f  — in  its  situation,  in  its  history,  in  its  reli-  inS  the  same  wrong  conclusion  from  the  text.*  Po- 
gious  position,  and  especially  in  its  symbolical  char-  i  cocke  thought  that  he  found  the  ruins  of  Bethphage 
acter.  The  city  lay  high  ;  and  the  hills  around  came  i  two  English  miles  from  the  city ;  but  Robinson  as- 
first  into  view,  over  which  it  spread  gradually  into  i  sures  us  thllt  there  are  no  traces  of  it  visible.  The 
the  higher  and  lower  city :  the  hill  of  Zion  being  the  road)  wl«eh  passed  from  the  valley  of  Bethany  over 
centre,  —  Zion,  Moriah,  Bezetha,  Akra.  Then  the  tlie  nill  of  Bethphage  to  the  middle  hill  of  the  Mount 
valleys,  which  made  it  a  natural  fortress :  toward  the  |  of.  Olives,  then  passing  downward  to  the  valley  of 
west  the  valley  of  Gihon  ;  toward  the  south-west  and  [  Kidron,  was  then  lost  in  rich  palm  plantations  and 


fruit  and  olive  gardens.     At  the  time  of  the  Passover, 
the  many  trains  of  pilgrims,  and  the  tents  on   th? 
sides  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (in  which  many  pilgrims 
lik 


south,  Ge-hinnom  ;  toward  the  east,  the  valley  of 
Kidron,  bounded  by  the  low  hill  of  Gihon,  the  Mount 
of  Evil  Counsel,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  its 
three  peaks.  The  city  belonged  to  the  inheritance 
of  Benjamin,  but  was  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  As  it  respects  the  history  of 
Jerusalem,  we  may  distinguish  the  period  before, 

and  the  period  after,  the  exile.  The  former  is  sub-  the  Messianic  significance  of  the  journey.  The  fes- 
divided  into  the  time  of  the  Canaanite  origin  of  the  tive  procession,  which  had  come  from  Jericho  to  the 
place  (Josephus  calls  its  builder  Mclchizedec) ;  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  halted 
time  of  its  gradual  elevation  and  glory ;  the  time  of  there  on  account  of  the  Sabbath,  was  increased  on 
'-  '  --••"-••  '  •  •'  •--•  "  •  Monday  morning  by  the  adherents  of  Jesus  who  came 

out  from  Jerusalem  to  meet  Him.     On  the  evening 
before,  many  Jews  had  gone  to  Bethany,  to  see  J 


lodged),  made  the  road  look  like  a  festal  and  excited 
encampment. 

Then  sent  Jesus  two  disciples.  —  They  are  not 
further  indicated.     The  sending  was  occasioned  by 


its  humiliation  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  first 
temple.  The  time  after  the  exile  may  be  divided 
into  the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  the  Mohammedan 
periods.  Wonderful  have  been  the  conquests  and 
spoliations  which  Jerusalem  has  undergone,  without 
being  demolished. 

[See  the  article  Jerusalem  in  WINER'S  Realwor- 
lerbuch,  and  in  W.  SMITH'S  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 


(vol.  i.  pp.  981-1035,  by  James  Fergusson,  very  full 
and  elaborate  with  maps) ;  KRAFFT'S  Topographic 
Jcrusalenis  (Bonn,  1846);  BARCLAY'S  City  of  the 
Great  King  ;  and  the  well-known  works  on  Palestine, 
by  ROBINSON,  VON  RAUMER,  VON  SCHUBERT,  TISCHEN- 

DORF,  SCHULZ,  STRAUSS,    ToULER,    WOLFF,    BAUSMAN 

etc.] 

To  Bethphage. — It  lay,  according   to  ver.  2, 

•traight  before  them,  and  was  soon  reached,      ma  Wette  and  Strauss)  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 

KSD  ,  house  of  jigs.     The  name  indicates  a  favorable  .  Pr°Phetic  ^3sa^  in  which  "??  by-l  is  tbe  epexeget- 

situation  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  ic  Parallel  of  ""T:"-5?  •     In  the  same  way  we  must 

"  Descending  about  100  steps  from  the  top  of  the  understand  KO.I  eVI  irw\ov,  ver.  5.     Matthew  also  -avs 

Mount  of  Olives,  the  place  is  seen  where  Bethphage  tQat  Jesus  rode  upon  the  colt ;  but  the  mother  ani- 


sus,  and  Lazarus,  whom  He  had  raised  from  the  dead 
(John  xii.  9).  Others  were  now  added  to  these. 
They  received  Him  with  palm  branches,  and  went  on 
singing  the  Messianic  greeting  of  Ps.  cxviii.  26 :  Ho- 
sanna,  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord — the  King  of  Israel.  He  would  enter  into  the 
holy  city  with  the  emblems  of  the  King  of  peace,  ac 
cording  to  Zech.  ix.  9 :  hence  the  mission  of  the  dis 
ciples. 

Ver.  2.  Into  the  village — Bethphage. 

An  ass,  and  a  colt  With  her. — "  The  seeming 
variation  of  the  two  animals  from  Mark  xi.  2  ;  Luke 


*  \.MfnfalI*  alx,}  tin  FKIKDKNSIIAIJT,  tin  FRIEDENSSITZ, 

DIE  FlCEDENSSTADT.] 

t  [Die  m>/nte/-ii/!fe  n'/in//er-!/fume  il.-r  WtttffMcMeMt. — 
one  of  the  many  iintrmshitulile  poet.ic  compounds  of  Dr. 
Lange.  The  KJinb.  transl.  has  mysterious  glory. — P.  S.j 


*  [Gresswell  and  Naet  remove  the  difficulty  bv  supposing 
that  BetbjihagC  lay  upon  the  direct  line  of  thl!s  route,  but 
that  Bethany  did  not;  so  that  one  travelling  from  Jericho 
would  come  to  Beth|ili:tae  ttr-t,  and  would  have  to  turn  off 
from  the  road  to  go  1 1  Bethany.— P.  S.J 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


nial  was  there,  which  circumstance  the  other  Evan 
gelists  pass  over."  Meyer.  The  woi  is  of  the  proph 
et  Zechariah  run  :  "  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of 
Zion ;  shout,  0  daughter  of  Jerusalem  :  behold,  thy 
King  cometh  unto  tliee  :  He  is  just,  and  having  sal 
vation  ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  yea,  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass."  Here  there  is  a  parattdis- 
m-us  membrorum:  the  ass  in  the  former  clause  is 
more  fully  described  in  the  second  as  the  foal  of  the 
ass.  Strauss  thinks  that  the  Evangelist  misunder 
stood  this  parallelism,  and  accordingly  made  two 
animals  out  of  one.  But,  doubtless,  the  Evangelist, 
who  understood  Hebrew  poetry,  thought  of  another 
explanation  of  the  parallel :  that,  namely,  between 
the  mother  ass  and  her  foal,  as  it  was  realized  in 
the  actual  event.  The  Evangelists,  all  of  them,  lay 
stress  on  the  fact,  already  predicted  by  the  prophet, 
that  Jesus  entered  the  city  on  a  foal  not  yet 
ridden.  This  characteristic  of  the  animal  was  sym 
bolical,  as  the  whole  procession  was  symbolical.  A 
new  time ;  a  new  Prince ;  a  new  animal  to  ride  upon. 
But  if  this  foal  had  never  borne  a  rider,  it  was  neces 
sary  that  the  mother  should  be  led  by  its  side,  in  or 
der  to  quiet  it  for  such  a  service. — According  to 
Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  63),  the  foal  was  a 
figure  of  untamed  heathenism  ;  while  the  ass,  accus 
tomed  to  burdens,  was  a  figure  of  Judaism  under  the 
law.*  But  the  contrast  of  the  old  theocracy  and  the 
young  e/c/cAT7<na  seems  more  obvious.  In  the  sym 
bolism  of  the  prophets  the  ass  signifies  the  peaceable 
animal  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  in  opposition  to  the 
proud  war-horse  of  the  conqueror.  (Against  the 
frivolous  witticisms  of  Strauss  on  the  two  animals, 
compare  Ebrard,  p.  480.) 

Loose  them. — "  Strauss  has  no  ground  what 
ever  for  making  this  prediction  a  myth,  with  allusion 
to  Gen.  xlix.  11."  Meyer.  The  disciples  were  to 
loose  the  asses,  which  stood  bound  by  the  way,  be 
fore  the  eyes  of  the  standers-by ;  thus,  believing  in 
the  word  of  Jesus,  they  were  to  perform  an  act 
which  seemed  violent,  but  was  not  so,  inasmuch  as 
the  Lord  knew  beforehand  the  consent  of  these  men, 
and  communicated  that  assurance  to  the  disciples. — 
But  why  did  the  Lord  adopt  such  a  method  of  en 
tering  Jerusalem  ?  In  this  style  of  approach  we  see 
the  character  of  His  progress  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  a  King,  at  whose  disposal  all  things  stand 
when  He  wants  them,  but  who  has  not  anywhere, 
either  for  Himself  or  for  His  servants,  great  provision 
laid  up  beforehand.  Thus  He  goes  on  His  way 
through  the  world,  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  pos 
sessing  all  things.  Doubtless,  the  fact  of  this  provi 
sion  may  be  traced  to  His  friends  at  Bethany,  as  the 
provision  of  the  guest-chamber  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
Passover  was  traceable  to  friends  in  the  city ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  exact  specification  does  not  point  to 
any  external  concert,  but  to  the  superhuman  know 
ledge  of  Christ. 

Ver.  4.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled.— The 
words  combine  two  passages:  Isa.  Ixii.  11  ("Tell  ye 
the  daughter  of  Zion."  Here  the  city  of  the  present 
seems  to  be  addressed  as  the  daughter  of  the  ideal, 
historical,  Jerusalem),  and  Zech.  ix.  9  (see  above). 


1.    11.    p.    iuo    Mjq.     vi    mouuiu    commentat 
»dopts  it  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases.— 1" 


This  latter  passage  refers  back  indeed  to  the  blessing 
of  Judah,  Gen.  xlix.  11.  Judah  is  there  exhibited  an 
combining  the  conqueror  and  the  prince  of  peace 
(Shiloli):  first,  he  is  a  conquering  prince,  and  then 
the  prince  of  peace ;  and  in  the  latter  capacity  he 
makes  use  of  the  ass.  Both  these  characteristics  oi 
Judah  are  typically  separated  in  the  contrast  between 
David  and  Solomon;  and  in  the  Messiah  they  are 
united  and  fulfilled.  Zechariah  introduces  the  Me* 
siah  first  as  a  warrior,  ch.  ix.,  and  then  makes  Hint 
enter  Jerusalem  as  a  Prince  of  peace.  But  the  ex 
pression,  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  does  not  here, 
any  more  than  in  ch.  ii.  '23 ;  John  xix.  28,  and  else 
where,  signify  a  merely  conventional  and  fortuitous 
realization  of  the  prophecy.  The  occasion  and  need 
of  the  moment  was  the  obvious  motive.  But  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  these  historical  occasions  were  arranged 
coincidences  with  the  prophetical  word.  Christ  waa 
in  need  of  the  foal  of  the  ass,  inasmuch  as  lie  could 
not  niake  His  entrance  on  foot  in  the  midst  of  a  festal 
procession.  He  must  not  be  lost  in  the  crowd ;  it 
was  necessary  that  lie  should  take  a  prominent  posi 
tion,  and  appear  pre-eminent.  But  if  He  became 
conspicuous,  it  nrust  be  in  the  most  humble  and 
peaceable  fashion :  hence  the  choice  of  the  ass.  The 
dignity  of  the  procession  required  the  ass's  colt,  and 
this  made  the  history  all  the  more  symbolical.  But 
it  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  spirit  of  Christ 
that  here  again  the  plain  historical  necessity  coin 
cided  with  the  symbolically  significant  fulfilment  of  a 
prophetical  word.  The  disciples  did  not  perceive 
this  significance  till  afterward. 

Ver.  5.  And  (Yea)  a  colt.— The  K  a  I  is  epexe- 
getical,  for  closer  description : — and  that  the  foal  of 
an  ass. 

Ver.  7.  He  sat  upon  them,  txaOiafv  eirdru 
air  emi'. — This  is  referred  to  the  garments  by  Theo 
phylact,  Euth.  Zygab.,  Castal.,  Beza,  Meyer,  and 
others  [Wordsworth].  As  referred  to  the  animals, 
it  is  variously  explained.  De  Wette:  a  want  of  ac 
curacy  in  Matthew.  Strauss  says  that  the  Evangelist 
makes  Jesus  slavishly  and  unreasonably  carry  out 
the  prophetic  description,  by  riding  at  once  upon 
both  animals.*  Fritzsche,  Fleck,  and  older  com 
mentators,  suppose  that  He  rode  on  both  alternately. 
Other  expositors,  as  Winer,  Olshausen,  Ebrard, 
Lunge,  comp.  Calvin  and  Grotius,  [also  Alford  and 
NastJ,  explain  it  as  merely  an  inexact  expression,  as 
we  might  say  :  "  He  sprang  from  the  horses."  We 
do  not,  however,  lay  stress  upon  this  comprehensive 
expression,  but  upon  the  idea  that  He  controlled  the 
pair  by  riding  the  foal.  (Olshausen  is  mistaken  in  sup 
posing  that  He  rode  the  ass.)  If  we  ascribe  to  the 
Evangelist  a  symbolical  consciousness,  this  circum 
stance  assumes  a  living  significance.  The  old  theoc 
racy  runs  idly  and  instinctively  by  the  side  of  the 
young  Church,  which  has  become  the  true  bearer  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  With  all  the  enmity  that 
existed,  she  could  not  separate  from  it.  The  rider 
of  a  team  does  really  ride  both  the  united  animals, 
though  in  a  mechanical  sense  only  one ;  and  this 
view  is  not  opposed,  as  Meyer  thinks,  by  the  fact 
that  in  ver.  5,  where  riding  in  a  narrower  sense  ia 
spoken  of,  such  latitude  of  expression  cannot  be  as 
sumed.  Glassius's  explanation  of  an  enallage  numeri 
must  then  fall  to  the  ground. 

*  [In  his  new  Life  of  Jews,  1SC4,  p.  524,  Strauss  is  >rot 
ashamed  to  repeat  this  specimen  of  frivolous  criticism,  to 
which  it  is  sulricient  to  reply  tiiat  Matthew  fcntw  ns  much 
Hebrew  and  hud  as  much  common  sense  as  any  modern 
cri tic  of  his  Gospel.-  P.  SJ 
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Yer.  8.  Spread  their  garments  [loose  over- 
joats,  comp.  ch.  v.  40].— Oriental  mark  of  honor  at 
the  reception  of  kings,  ou  their  entrance  into  cities : 
2  Kings  ix.  13.  The  disciples  had  made  their  upper 
garments  into  coverings  for  the  animals ;  the  people 
follow  the  example,  and  spread  theirs  as  a  carpet  on 
.he  way. 

Ver.  9.  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David. — 
Nr-rWi'Jin  (rvjrn).  Help  (Lord);  give  Thy  salvo- 
lion.'  Ps.  cxviii.  25.  The  expression  seems  gradu- 
ully  to  have  become  a  Messianic  prediction  of  good 
wish  (Hail,  to  triumphe,  iy  iraidv).  Hence  its  mean 
ing  varied  according  to  circumstances  ;  but  here  its 
highest  significance  was  disclosed.  "  The  dative  is 
not  governed  by  the  verb  in  waawa,  but  is  a  dative 
of  relation,  and  Hosanna  is  a  festal  cry  of  good  will." 
Meyer.— Hosanna  in  the  highest.— In  the  highest 
regions  (It^lvroit),  that  is,  in  heaven.  De  Wette : 
May  Hosanna  be  confirmed  by  God  in  heaven.  Beza  : 
May  it  be  given  by  God  in  heaven.  Fritzsche :  May 
it  be  cried  by  angels  in  heaven.  Meyer:  May  it 
come  down  from  heaven  upon  the  Messiah.  Salva 
tion  in  the  heavens,  viewed  generally,  means  as  well 
the  heavenly  salvation  which  God  gives  and  ensures, 
as  the  salvation  uttered  and  announced  from  the 
heavens.  Hence  we  might  more  precisely  explain  it 
— May  our  Hosanna  be  in  the  heavens  !  that  is,  as  a 
prayer,  and  as  a  prayer  granted  (comp.  Luke  ii.  14), 
as  an  exclamation  sent  to  heaven,  and  as  an  echo 
from  heaven.  In  short :  May  our  Hosanna  resound 
in  heaven  ! — These  Messianic  acclamations  seern,  ac 
cording  to  ver.  9,  to  have  taken  the  form  of  an  anti- 
phonal  song  between  the  multitudes  which  went  be 
fore  the  Lord  (the  disciples  from  Jerusalem  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives),  and  those  which  followed  Him  (the 
Galilean  pilgrim-train). 

Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. — The  pilgrims'  greeting  on  their  entrance 
into  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  feasts  (greeting  and 
response,  Ps.  cxviii.  26). 

[Jesus,  instead  of  giving  way  to  this  joyous  en 
thusiasm  of  the  shouting  multitude,  weeps  tears  of 
sympathy  and  compassion  over  unbelieving  Jerusa 
lem.  See  Luke  xix.  41.  Could  such  a  trait  have 
been  invented  ?— P.  S.] 

Ver.  10.  And  when  He  was  come  into  Jeru 
salem. — The  journey  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
the  Lord's  emotions  at  sight  of  the  city,  are  passed 
over.  Sec  Luke. 

The  whole  city  was  moved,  trfirrOv.— 
The  verb  denotes  a  violent  excitement — the  being 
mightily  move:!,  in  the  external  and  figurative  sense. 
Meyer  :  "  The  excitement  was  contagious."  But  what 
follows  shows  that  the  excitement  must  not  be  re- 
garde  1  a*i  merely  sympathetic.  The  question  uttered 
shows  tlii-s  of  itself.  Jerusalem  knew  the  person  of 
Jesus  sufficiently  to  have  spared  the  question,  had  it 
wished. 

V«;v.  1 1 .  The  prophet  from  Nazareth  of  Gal 
ilee. — Meyer:  "The  well-known  prophet.  The  ac- 
con/ii ; ,,-,'ing  crowds  had  most  distinctly  termed  Him 
the  Messiah  ;  but  the  less  enthusiastic  multitude  in 
the  city  required  first  of  all  to  know  His  name,  condi-  I 
tion,  and  so  forth.  Hence  the  full  answer,  in  which  ! 
the  &  a;rb  Nafoj.  r.  Ta\iA.  is  certainly  not  without 
Galilean  pride."  This  may  be  so.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  overlooked,  that  the  question  of  surprise  with 
which  the  proud  city  met  the  Galilean  pilgrim-train 
at'ems  to  have  lowered  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of 


their  testimony.  It  is  not  "the  Me&siah,"  oat 
somewhat  ambiguously,  "  the  prophet,"  that  thej 
reply. 


DOCTEINAL   AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preceding  explanations. 

2.  On  the  jubilant  acclamation  which  the  disci 
ples,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  prospect  of  th« 
city,  poured  out  in  honor  of  Jesus,  compare  Luke 
xix.  37;  John  xii.   17.     Doubtless  we  have  here — 
where  they  celebrated  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  es 
pecially  His  raising  of  Lazarus — the  first  preludes  of 
the  speaking  with  new  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pente 
cost.     The  common  object  of  both,  in  the  first  aa 
well  as  in  the  last,  is  ra  ptya\t~ia.  TOV  0«oi~. 

3.  According  to  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragmentistr 
the  entrance  of  the  Lord  was  the  last  attempt  at  a 
Messianic  political  foundation  of  a  kingdom.     But 
this  is  quite  contrary  to  the  whole  of  our  Lord's  pre 
vious  conduct,  as  He  always  avoided,  not  only  all 
political  suggestions  and  temptations,  but  even'  the 
very  idea  of  a  political  Messiah  itself.*     The  readi 
ness  with  which  He  could  yield  to  the  true  Messiah- 
idea,  implanted  in  the  minds  of  His  disciples,  provea 
that  among  them  also  the  proper  hope  of  a  political 
Messiah  had  been  already  overcome.     That  the  Lord 
never  made  a  single  attempt  to  set  in  motion  a  polit 
ical  project,  does  not  say  enough :  we  find  that  His 
disciples  never  did  so.     But  that  the  Lord  should 
suffer  Himself  to  be  introduced  festally  as  their  Mes 
siah  by  His  people,  was  only  consistent  with  the 
truth  of  His  Messiahslrip  and  the  theocratically-justi- 
ficd  expectations  of  His  people.     The  entry  was  the 
purified  historical  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  expec 
tations  of  Israel,  in  conformity  with  the  promise ;  but, 
in  the  form  it  assumed,  it  was  a  testing  accommoda 
tion  to  the  Messianic  expectation  of  tiie  age.     In  the 
wilderness,  the  popular  spirit  had  tested  Him ;  now 
His  appearance  tested  the  popular  spirit.     This  test 
was  a  judgment  upon  the  unbelief  of  the  people;  but 
it  was  also  an  important  purifier  of  the  rising  faith 
of  those  who  truly  believed  ha  Him.     To  Himself, 
finally,  the  kingly  procession  was  a  prelude  of  His 
sufferings ;  but  it  was  also  a  symbol  to  Him  of  His 
glorification,  of  His  kingly  procession  through  the 
world,  and  of  His  future  great  epiphany.     Hence  the 
history  of  Palm  Sunday  is  read  as  an  Advent  lesson. 
Palm  Sunday  stands    at  the  beginning  of  Passion- 
week,  as  an  anticipation  ot  faster;  just  as,  converse 
ly,  the  day  of  Crucifixion  is  gently  reflected  in  the  As 
cension  day, — this  also  being  the  Lord's  departure, 

*  [Comp.  the  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  NAST  in  foe. :  "The  ab 
surd  assertion  of  the  antichristian  critique,  'that  Jesus' en 
try  was  His  last  attempt  to  found  a  worldly  Messianic  king 
dom.'  is  sufficiently  refuted  not  only  by  the  uniform  tenor 
of  His  previous  conduct,  rejecting  sternly  all  insinuations 
and  otters  of  that  kind  as  coining  from  the  Evil  Oni.,  but 
also  by  the  form  of  the  entry,  which  was  well  adapted  to 
remove  every  idea  of  earthly  power  a'  d  worldly  glory,  even 
amid  the  hosannasof  Ilis  followers  and  the  attending  crowds, 
ami  toset  forth  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  kingdom.  His 
followers  did  not  carry  swords  or  spears,  but  branches  of 
palm  trees,  and  lie  Himself  did  not  ride  the  war-steed  of  a 
kin;:,  but  the  colt  nf  an  ass,  the  symbol  of  peace.  That  tha 
entry  had  no  politic*!  character  appears  a'so  from  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  Government  took  no  nottje  of  it'' — Kven 
^TRAl'ss.  in  his  new  Life  of  Jfyiift,  p.  :>7s,  refutes  the  hypo 
thecs  of  Ueimarus  (the  author  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fnig- 
mentx).  and  well  remarks  that  he  who  makes  his  entry  un 
armed  with  unarmed  followers  on  a  peaceful  animal  must 
either  be  already  acknowledged  as  ruler,  or  he  must  aim  ' 
d inion  in  such  a  i 


power.- 1'. 


.  manner  us  excludes  all  force  and  poi.tlcai 
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wid  the  consecration  of  His  church  as  a  church  of 
the  cross.    . 

[4.  HEUBNER  :  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem  form 
in  every  particular  a  memorable  contrast  to  the  sub 
sequent  passion.  In  the  one  case  He  stands  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  spot  of  His  glory,  looking  over 
Jerusalem,  which  did  homage  to  Him ;  in  the  other 
He  was  led  to  Golgotha,  the  place  of  the  skull,  sur 
rounded  by  the  graves  and  skulls  of  malefactors. 
Here  He  held  His  solemn  entry,  attended  by  friends 
*nd  followers  and  the  shouting  multitude  ;  there  He 
is  thrust  out  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  enemies,  tied 
as  a  criminal,  and  led  by  officers  and  executioners. 
Here  His  disciples  serve  Him  willingly,  and  feel  them 
selves  honored  thereby ;  there  they  forsake  Him  in 
dismay  and  despair.  Here  all  vie  with  each  other  in 
honoring  and  beautifying  His  entry  ;  there  they  spit 
in  His  face,  and  heap  all  kinds  of  ignominy  on  Him. 
Here  they  spread  garments  in  the  way  ;  there  He  i 
stripped  of  His  garments,  which  are  parted  by  cast 
ing  lots,  while  He  hangs  naked  on  the  cross.  Here 
branches  are  strewed  in  the  way,  and  He  walks  on 
beds  of  flowers  ;  there  He  is  scourged  and  crowned 
with  thorns.  Here  He  rides  into  the  city  as  King ; 
there  He  is  compelled  to  bear  His  own  cross.  Here 
the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  concerning  the  coming 
King  is  fulfilled  ;  there  the  awful  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
concerning  Him  that  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 
Here  He  is  saluted  King,  amid  shouts  of  hosannas ; 
there  He  is  rejected,  condemned,  and  crucified  as  a 
false  prophet  and  blasphemer.  In  whose  life  is  there 
such  a  contrast — such  a  sudden  transition  from  joy 
and  glory  to  humiliation  and  ignominy  ?  And  amid 
the  high  excitement  of  these  rapidly-changing  scenes, 
Christ  maintains  a  perfect  equanimity,  neither  giving 
way  for  a  moment  to  the  importunities  of  His  excited 
friends,  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  apparent  hopeless 
ness  of  His  cause. — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  comes  as  the  Christ  publicly  to  His  city ;  or, 
the  day  of  decision.  It  was,  1.  prepared  for  with 
sacred  foresight ;  2.  longed  for  with  the  most  fervent 
desire ;  3.  adorned  with  the  richest  miracles  of  salva 
tion  ;  4.  like  a  festal  revelation  from  heaven  ;  5.  and 
yet  it  was  a  day  of  severest  test  and  of  decisive 
judgment  for  Israel ,  but,  finally,  6.  also  a  day  of 
the  approach  of  redemption  for  the  people  of  God. — 
Jesus  and  Jerusalem  ;  or,  the  King  of  peace  and  the 
city  of  peacr:  1.  Designed  ever  for  each  other;  2. 
bringing  each  other  the  doom  of  death  ;  3.  for  each 
other  the  means  of  glorification. — The  Mount  of 
Olives:  1.  He  came  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, — the 
Christ  of  the  Spirit ;  2.  He  went  to  heaven  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,— the  Mediator  of  the  Spirit.— The 
festal  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  holy  city,  in  its  sig 
nificance  for  all  times:  1.  The  present — as  the  glory 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  2.  the  past — as  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  covenant ;  3.  the  future — as  the  type  of  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  glory. — The  concealed  friends  of 
Christ  in  the  history  of  His  kingdom.— The  obedi 
ence  of  the  two  disciples,  a  severe  test  of  faith. — The 
palm-entry  of  Christ  a  heavenly  type  of  the  coming 
kingdom  of  heaven  itself. — The  festal  procession  of 
the  Prince  of  peace:  1.  Scriptural  representations: 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  Solomon's  rule,  the  word  of 
Zechariah.  2.  Under  what  signs  He  appears :  the 
animal  of  peace,  the  palm  of  peace,  the  people  of 
peace  (the  last  intensely  excited,  yet  without  any 


j  trace  of  insurrection).  3.  What  peace  He  brings 
peace  of  the  heart  with  God,  peace  of  fellowship 
with  brethren,  peace  of  reconciliation  with  the  exist 
ing  order  of  things.  In  all  His  peace. — The  lesson 
taught  by  the  great  palm-entry  without  any  trace  of 
insurrection :  1.  Regard  not  (hierarchically)  Christ  aa 
separated  from  His  people  (freedom  of  faith) ;  2.  re 
gard  not  (despotically)  the  people  as  separated  fioni 
their  Christ  (freedom  of  conscience). — How  we  should 
receive  the  Lord  at  His  entrance:  1.  With  devotion 
of  heart,  in  trust  and  obedience;  2.  with  the  praise  of 
lips ;  3.  with  festive  offerings  of  our  substance. — Lift 
up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  !  Ps.  xxiv. — The  Hosanna 
of  the  festal  multitudes ;  or,  Israel  in  the  beauty  of 
spring:  1.  The  blossom  full  of  promise;  2.  the  fading 
flowers ;  3.  the  fruit  that  remained. — The  Hosanna, 
as  echo  of  the  angels'  song,  Luke  ii.,  in  the  hearts  of 
men. — The  Hosanna  in  its  twofold  issue :  Crucify 
Him,  and  the  tongues  at  Pentecost. — Jerusalem  once 
more  excited  by  the  announcement  of  the  Messiah 
(compare  Matt.  ii.). — All  the  world  must  ask  who  He 
is. — Loud  praise  and  timid  confession. — The  day  of 
salvation  :  To-day,  to-day,  if  ye  will  hear  His  voice, 
Heb.  Hi.  7. — Palm  Sunday,  a  preparatory  festival,  1 
of  Good  Friday  ;  2.  of  Easter ;  3.  of  the  Ascension 
4.  of  Pentecost. 

Starke: — With  what  alacrity  does  the  Lord  make 
arrangements  for  His  end  !  —  A  King  whose  best 
throne  is  in  the  heart. — As  all  things  spoken  concern 
ing  Christ  in  the  Scripture  were  fulfilled,  so  also  must 
be  fulfilled  all  things  spoken  in  the  Scripture  concern 
ing  His  church. — Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  but  spiritual. — The  works  of  God  are  not  with 
observation. 

Gerlach : — After  Jesus  had  so  often  avoided  the 
snares  of  His  enemies,  He  now  goes  directly  to  meet 
the  death  long  predicted  for  Him  ;  while  His  friends 
expected  the  manifestation  of  His  kingly  dignity,  and 
His  enemies  expected  His  total  destruction. — The 
hopes  of  friends  and  foes  were  alike  fulfilled,  yet  not 
in  the  way  they  respectively  thought:  He  suffered 
death,  that  He  might  gloriously  conquer  in  it ;  He 
received  His  kingdom  on  the  cross. 

Heubner  : — Jesus  orders  all  things  with  supreme 
wisdom  and  prudence  for  His  final  work. — The  last 
journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem.  —  Jesus  is  always 
seeking  access  into  our  hearts. — The  kingdom  of  God 
a  kingdom  of  gentleness  and  love. — The  entry  of 
Christ:  1.  Blameless  and  harmless;  2.  wise  and  dig 
nified  ;  3.  in  accordance  with  duty  and  necessity. — 
The  contrast  between  this  entrance  and  the  Passion 
history. — The  glorification  of  Jesus  at  His  last  en- 
rance  into  Jerusalem  :  1.  By  what  He  Himself  did  ; 
md  2.  by  what  took  place  on  Him  through  the  in 
strumentality  of  others. — What  excitement  in  all  the 
world  and  in  all  times  concerning  Jesus  ! — On  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent  this  Gospel  must  be  viewed 
n  itself,  on  Palm  Sunday  in  its  connection  with  the 
listory  of  the  Passion. 

liie  Text  as  the  Gospel  for  Advent. — Hotsbach : 
—Christ  holding  His  entry  anew  among  us.— //<•//:— 
Pious  enthusiasm,  in  its  value  and  in  its  insufliciency. 
— Schultz: — When  can  the  Christian  say  of  himself 
that  salvation  is  come  nigh  to  him  ? — Lisco: — The 
^reparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ. 

The  Text  as  the  Gospel  for  Palm  Sunday.— It,- in- 
hard: — Jesus'   deportment   before   and    during   the 
swift  process  of  His  last  sorrows. — llai-nnt : — In  all 
r  sad  journeys,  let  us  take  Jesus  for  our  guid«>.— 
Bachmann: — Introduction  to  ihe  proper  celebration 
f  the  holy  week. — AldfM : — A  glance  into  the  na 
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cure  of  (ho  kingdom  of  Christ. — Dittmar  : — Behold,  I  utter  our  Hosannaa  to  the  Sou  of  David,  who  »9  go 
thy  King  comcth  unto  thee.— lit  utenberg :— Dare  we  |  ing  to  Calvary  V 


FIFTH    SECTION. 

TIIE  CLEANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE,   AND   CHRIST'S  ABODE  IN  IT  AS  ITS  KING. 
OIIAITER  XXI.  12-22. 


A.   The  House  of  Prayer  and  Mercy,  in  contrast  with  the  Den  of  Thieves.     Cn.  XXI.  12-14. 
(Mark  xi.  11-17;  Luke  xix.  45,  46.) 

12  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought 
in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  [overturned,  KUT€o-T/>e<//e]   Mie  tables  of  the  money  cliang- 

13  ers,  and  tlie  seats  of  them  that  sold  [of  sellers  of]  doves,1  And  [lie]*  said  unto  them,  It 
is  written,  My  house  shall  be  called  the  [a]   house  of  prayer  (Is.  Ivi.  7);   but  ye  have 

14  made  [make]3  it  a  den  of  thieves  [robbers,  Xr/crrwv,  Jer.  vii.  II].4     And  the  blind  and 
the  lame6  came  to  him  in  the  temple;  and  he  healed  them. 

1  Ver.  12.  —  [T  ui  v  •nu\ovvr<ai>  TOS  TrtntfTTfpd*,  T.anse  and  other  German  Wrsions:  Tiiubenhundler; 
Luther'  Taubenkrdmer;  sellers  of  dotes.  Doves  were  offered  to  the  Lord  by  the  poor  as  a  substitute  for  u  lamb  Lev. 
v.  7;  xii.  8;  Luke  ii.  24.  -P.  8.] 

a  Ver.  13.—  [A  new  sentence  ought  to  commence  with  ver.  13,  and  hence  the  He  i:  serted.    So  also  Lanjre.  —  P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  18—  Lachinann,  Tischendorf,  [Tregelles,  Altbrd],  rend:  irntt  IT  t,  ye  make,  with  Codd.  B.,  L.,  [Cud.  SinaiL], 
and  other  ancient  authorities,  instead  of  *  TT  o  i  ii  <r  a  T  e  of  the  Kecejitii  (from  Luke). 

*  Ver.  18.-[Comp.  the  Authorized  Version  in  Jer.  vii.  11,  from  which  this  passage  is  quoted.  A  77  <r  T  77  j  ,  robber, 
plum/erer,  is  stronger  than  K  A  f  ir  T  TJ  s,  t/tirf.  The  Authorized  Version.  howe\er.  generally  renders  it  ttiiff  (in  11  pas 
sages  of  the  N.  T.).  except  in  John  x.  1.8;  xviii.  40;  2  O>r.  xi.  20.  The  difference  appears  plainly  in  John  x.  8: 
«Af  JTTUI  tifriv  KO.I  ATjo-rai,  thieve*  and  rol'bern.  But  Luther's  .Viirrffi-grube.  which  Lnnge  retains,  is  too  strons;  al 
though  the  vene  minted  from  Jeremiah  stands  in  connection  with  the  charge  of  murder  and  the  sheudi.  g  of  innoceut 
blood.  Better:  /{dude  i-hfilile,  sjieltiitca  /atronuni.—V.  S.] 

8  Ver.  14.  —  Cod.  C.  reverses  the  order:  X1"*0'  *<*'  Ti/spAoi.  [In  the  English  Version  the  definite  article  is  required, 
or  else  the  addition  of  the  wnrd  person*.—  P.  8.] 

the  antitype.  The  temple-vision  of  Ezekiel  has  only 
an  ideal,  symbolical  meaning.  The  attempt  of  Julian 
to  rebuild  the  temple  only  served  to  demonstrate  the 
continuance  of  its  doom  ;  and  the  temple  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews  at  Leontopolis  was  only  a  transitory 
imitation.  As  the  temple,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
had  three  historieul  periods,  so  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  had  three  divisions  —  the  Forecourt,  the  Sanc 
tuary,  and  the  Holiest  or  Iloly  of  Holies.  See  Wi 
ner,  art.  Teniftel  [also  the  valuable  article  Temple, 
illustrated  with  plates,  in  W.  SMITH'S  Dictionary  of 
ttu  Bible,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  1450-1464].  As  to  the  signifi 
cation  of  the  temple,  compare  the  various  treatises 
of  B.EHU,  KURTZ,  SARTORIUS,  HENGSTENBERG,  and 


EXKGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1'2.  And  He  went  into  the  temple  of 
God,  and  cast  out. — Mark's  account  is  here  the 
more  exact.  On  the  evening  of  Palm  Sunday  Jesu.s 
went  into  the  temple,  and  looked  round, — without, 
however,  doing  anything  then.  He  thereupon  re 
turned  with  the  disciples  to  Bethany,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Lord's  resting-place  during  the  festi 
val.  Returning  next  day  to  the  temple,  the  fig-tree 
was  cursed.  Then  followed  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple. 

The  temple.  —  rrjrn  b=^n.  tnp  b:-n. 
C^r6x  rrs.  Here  comes  into  view  the  history  of 
the  temple — its  construction,  and  form,  and  mean 
ing.  The  Jewish  temple  was  the  mysterious  centre 
of  l:>i;iel :  hence  its  history  is  the  history  of  thv,  peo 
ple  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  may 
distinguish,  1.  The  period  of  the  patriarchal  altar; 
2.  that  of  i  lie  tabernacle  (travelling,  moveable,  and 
at  h-t  resting  on  Zion) ;  3.  the  temple  of  Solomon  ; 
4.  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel ;  6.  the  temple  of  Herod. 
At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  tempi.'  .lUip- 
pcared,  its  meaning  being  absorbed  in  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  that  is  the  type  gave  place,  or  was  lost  in 


others,  upon  the  Mosaic  Cultus,  but  especially  FKIE- 
DERICH  :  JSt/mboli-k  dtr  Mosainctien  Stijfahuttc,  Leipz., 
1841,  and  B.EIIR  :  Dcr  Salomonisc/ie  Tempel,  Karls 
ruhe,  1848.  The  following  are  some  of  the  views 
taken  :  1.  The  temple  was  a  figure  of  the  universe 
(Pliilo,  Josephus)  ;  2.  a  symbol  of  the  dwelling-place 
of  God  after  the  analogy  of  human  dwellings  (Hoff 
mann)  ;  3.  a  figure  of  the  human  form  and  nature 
(intimated  by  Philo,  Luther,  Friederich)  ;  4.  a  sym 
bol  of  lu-avcn  (Hiiiir)  ;  5.  the  symbol  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  under  the  Old  Covenant  (iiengstenbiTg,  Tuo 
luck,  Liseo,  etc.).  —  So  far  as  the  temple  of  (mil  was 
a  symbol,  it  was  a  figure  of  the  theocracy  —  of  Ui« 
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'vingdom  of  heaven  which  comes  down  to  earth ;  but 
so  far  as  it  was' a  type-— that  is,  a  figure  of  some 
thing  to  come  * — it  was  a  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ 
^according  to  John  ii.),  and  of  His  Church  as  the 
real  house  of  God.  And  thus,  as  the  Holiest  of  all 
was  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  type,  it  will  find 
its  final  and  consummate  realization  in  the  kingdom 
of  glory  (cornp.  Heb.  ix.  24  ;  Rev.  xxi.  22). 

And  cast  out. — The  locality  of  this  scene  was 
th?  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  history  of  this  court 
is  obscure,  but  it  is  a  very  important  element  in  the 
history  ol  the  temple ;  it  is  connected  with  the  devel 
opment  o '  the  hierarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  advancement  of  proselytism  on  the  other. 
The  changes  which  this  court  underwent,  reflected 
precisely  the  course  of  these  relations.  The  taber 
nacle  had  only  one  forecourt,  the  court  of  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering  (Exod.  xxvii.  1-8).  The  only  hint 
of  a  distinction  between  the  place  of  the  people  and 
the  place  of  the  priests,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
laver  of  brass  for  the  priests'  washing  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
8)  stood  nearer  the  sanctuary  than  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering.  In  the  temple  of  Solomon  the  court  of  the 
priests  (the  inner  court)  was  distinguished  from  the 
great  court  ('2  Chron.  iv.  9).  Probably,  also,  it  was 
a  few  steps  higher ;  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offering 
belonged  to  the  court  of  the  priests.  In  the  temple 
of  Zeiubbabel,  Alexandei  Januaeus  (u.  c.  106)  sep 
arated  the  court  of  the  priests  by  a  wooden  trellis 
from  the  external  court  of  the  temple  (Joseph.  An- 
tiq.  xiii.  8,  5).  This  wooden  trellis  gave  way  in  the 
temple  of  Herod  to  one  of  stone,  of  the  height  of  an 
ell  (Joseph.  Bed.  Jud.  vi.  6,  5) ;  and  in  this  temple 
also  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  assumed  a  definite 
character.  The  temple  itself  was  surrounded  by  ter 
races,  which  formed  the  several  courts  in  gradation. 
"  The  outermost  space  (in  the  Talmud  :  mountain  of 
the  IIOUKU  ;  1  Mac.  xiii.  53  :  mountain  of  the  sanctu 
ary)  went  round  the  whole  temple,  and  had  several 
gates.  It  was  laid  with  colored  stones,  and  begirt 
with  beautiful  halls.  A  few  steps  higher  a  stone  lat 
tice,  three  ells  high,  ran  all  the  way  round,  with  here 
aad  there  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  that  forbade 
all  who  were  not  Jews  to  proceed  any  farther  toward 
the  sanctuary  (on  pain  of  death,  Bed.  Jud.  vi.  '2,  4). 
Hence  the  space  of  the  temple  mountain  as  far  as 
this  limit  has  been  called  by  Christian  archaeologists 
the  Court  of  the  Gentiles."  (/See  Winer,  sub  Tetnptl, 
ii.  p.  561.)  Tnrough  this  court  was  readied  the  court 
proper,  which  in  its  breadth  was  divided  into  the 
courts  of  the  men  and  the  women  (the  former  lower 
than  the  latter),  but  in  its  depth  was  divided  into  the 
court  of  the  people  and  that  of  the  priests.  The 
"  Court  of  the  Gentiles  "  grew  in  importance  in  pro 
portion  as  the  distinction  between  proselytes  of  the 
gate  and  of  righteousness  came  to  prevail,!  and  it 
became  customary  for  even  devout  Gentiles  to  bring 
gifts  to  the  temple. 

*  [A  circumlocution  of  the  German:  Werdebild,  for 
which  1  know  of  no  precise  equivaK-nt  in  English.— P.  8.] 

t  [The  lidinb.  tniuM.  here,  us  olten,  reverses  the  sense 
of  the  original,  and  reads:  a*  the  distinction  ....  wax 
dm  •  iu'ny(in  German:  hereo/ti at).  The  labbinical  dis- 
tinctu  n  between  ~l't'n  "na  and  p"|SH  "HS  or  n~» 
P*"l£n  far  from  being  done  away  with,  appeared  just  in  the 
later  history  of  Judaism,  and  was  in  full  force  at  the  time  of 
the  apostles.  ID  the  N.  T.  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  are 
tailed  ui  ff  t  &ofie  i/o  i  (or  cfioyrioi/^rj/oi  rbif  We  op).  Acts 
x.  a;  xiii.  60;  xvl.  14;  xvii.  4,  17;  xviii.  7  (comp  Joseph. 
Atitiq.  xiv.  7,  2);  they  were  more  susceptible  for  the  cofpel 
Uuin  .he  .lews  and  Gentiles,  and  generally  formed  the  nu- 
««jui  ol  Hie  Gentile-Christian  congregation*.— P  ti.J 


Those  that  sold  and  bought. — "  In  the  court 
of  the  Gentiles  was  the  so-called  temple-market 
tabernce,  where  sacrificial  animals,  incense,  oil,  wine 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  service  and  sacri 
fice,  were  to  be  obtained."  Lightfoot. — The  tables 
of  the  money-changers. — They  changed,  at  a  cer 
tain  premium,  the  common  money,  which  was  ac 
counted  profane,  for  the  double  drachmas  which 
served  for  the  temple-tribute.  Thus  the  agents  who 
had  to  collect  the  temple-tribute  from  the  various 
districts  resorted  generally  to  these  money-changers. 
According  to  Lundius,  these  collectors  themselves 
took  charge  of  the  exchange  in  the  temple.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  many  of  those  who  came  up 
from  the  country  paid  at  this  time  the  tribute  which 
fell  due  in  the  month  of  Adar.  "  And  possibly  other 
business  connected  with  money -changing  by  degrees 
had  crept  in."  Meyer. 

The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple. — According  to 
Pearce,  Wetstein,  Liicke,  and  others,  this  act  was 
identical  with  the  cleansing  mentioned  in  John  ii.  13, 
which  belonged  to  the  first  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  Pass 
over  after  His  entrance  on  His  ministry ;  according 
to  Chrysostom  and  most  modern  commentators,  the 
account  of  the  Synoptists  is  a  repetition  of  that  ear 
lier  one.  It  is  obvious  that  they  omitted  the  earlier 
action  of  the  same  kind,  because  they  record,  gen 
erally,  only  the  last  of  Christ's  visits  to  the  feast.* 
But  for  John's  point  of  view,  the  former  cleansing 
was  a  decisive  crisis,  and  was  recorded  by  him  aa 
such.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  assuming,  as  the  dis 
tinct  narratives  require,  that  the  act  was  performed 
twice.  And  although  it  might  be  possible  that  the 
two  records  mutually  influenced  each  other  (as  Nean- 
der,  Leben  Jesu,  888,  assumes),  it  is  plain  that  the 
later  has  its  own  advance  in  meaning.  According  to 
Mark,  Jesus  did  not  suiter  that  any  man  should  carry 
vessels  through  the  temple  (ch.  xi.  10) ;  and,  while 
in  John  we  read,  "  Make  not  My  Father's  house  a 
house  of  merchandize,"  in  the  last  accounts  we  read 
of  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  being  turned 
into  a  (ten  of  robbers.  As  to  the  Lord's  warrant  for 
attacking  the  existing  irregularities,  which  had  be 
come  regular  by  practice,  various  explanations  have 
been  given.  ISelden  (de  Jure  nat.  et  gent.  iv.  6)  and 
others  found  upon  the  act  of  Phiuehas  (Num.  xxv. 
11)  the  supposition  of  an  Israelite  zealot-right;  that 
is,  the  right  of  at  once  and  violently  assaulting  and 
abolishing  any  crying  offence  in  the  theocracy. 
Liicke  (Corn,  on  John,  ii.  15,  16)  thinks  that  zealot- 
ism  as  a  right  can  not  be  proven,  yet  he  gathers  from 
the  history  of  the  people  and  tlie  writings  of  the 
Rabbins  that  the  refoiniing  vocation  in  the  Jewish 
church,  if  it  really  existed,  stood  higher  than  the 
external  right.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  this  right  was  invested  with  legal 
sanctions.  The  real  question  is,  whether  there 
ever  was  an  acknowledgment  of  a  right  to  inter 
fere,  under  divine  impulse  or  as  a  piophet,  with 
existing  abuses.  And  of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  indeed,  the  sad  prelude  of  this  zealotism 
was  the  violence  of  the  brothers  Simeon  and 
Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25),  and  the  last  perversion  of 
it  was  the  conduct  of  the  Zealots  during  the  siege 
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sf  the  city.  Between  these  extremes,  however, 
ihere  art-  many  illustrious  instances  of  zealotistn  ; 
and,  in  its  pure  fundamental  idea,  it  continues  per 
manently  in  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  church.* 
Thai,  at  His  first  cleansing  of  the  temple,  Jesus 
acted  from  the  impulse  of  prophetic  zeal,  and  ac 
cording  to  zealot-right,  is  plain  from  the  considera 
tion  that  He  had  not  yet  publicly  announced  Him 
self  under  the  name  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the  Evan 
gelist  significantly  refers  to  the  saying,  "  The  zeal 
of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up"  (John  ii.  17). 
We  may,  therefore,  thus  distinguish  :  On  the  first 
occasion  Christ  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  temple 
in  the  authority  of  prophetic  zealotism ;  on  the 
second  occasion,  in  the  authority  of  the  Messiah. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
former  authority  forms  the  true  Old  Testament 
basis  for  the  latter ;  and  that  the  Messiah,  as  a 
reformer,  was  the  consummation  and  glorification 
of  the  prophetic  zealotism.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  assent  of  the  people.  Origen  and  Jerome 
regarded  this  as  a  specific  miracle.  Doubtless,  the 
fact  is  explained  by  the  miraculous  influence  of 
the  prophetic  majesty  of  Christ  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  evil  conscience  of  the  Jews  on  the 
other. 

[The  silent  submission  of  these  buyers  and  vend 
ers,  who  by  their  physical  force  might  easily  have 
overpowered  Jesus,  conclusively  proves  the  sublime 
moral  majesty  and  power  with  which  our  Saviour 
performed  this  act,  and  silences  the  objection  of 
some  modern  skeptics,  who  see  in  it  an  outbreak  of 
violent  passion,  which  is  always  a  sign  of  weakness. 
It  was  a  judicial  act  of  a  religious  reformer,  vindi 
cating  in  just  and  holy  zeal  the  honor  of  the  Lord 
of  the  temple,  and  revealed  the  presence  of  a  super 
human  authority  and  dignity,  which  tilled  even  these 
profane  traffickers  with  awe,  and  made  them  yield 
without  a  murmur.  Jerome  regards  this  expulsion 
of  a  multitude  by  one  humble  individual  as  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  miracles,  and  supposes  that  a  flame 
and  starry  ray  darted  from  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour, 
and  that  the  majesty  of  the  Godhead  was  radiant  in 
His  countenance. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  13.  And  He  said  unto  them.— ISa.  Ivi.  7  : 
"  For  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer 
for  all  nations."  Jer.  vii.  11  :  "Is  then  this  house, 
which  is  called  by  My  name,  become  a  den  of  rob 
bers  in  your  eyes  V  "  The  two  passages  are  quoted 
freely,  and  joined  together  according  to  their  Old 
Testament  meaning. — In  what  sense  a  den  of  rob 
bers  ?  1.  Theophylact :  -rb  yap  4>jAo«<p5«s  Ar)<rrpi- 
KOV  iratfos  ftn'iv.  2.  Fritzsche :  Ye  gather  together 
here  money  and  animals,  as  robbers  collect  their 
booty  in  their  den.  3.  Rauschenbusch  (Leben  Jesu, 
309):  By  these  abominations  the  Gentiles,  for  whose 
prayer  this  house  was  designed,  are  kept  buck  from 
God's  service.  Assuredly,  the  fact  that  the  place  of 
prayer  for  the  Gentiles  was  made  a  market  for 
bea'sts.  was  a  robbery  inflicted  on  the  rights  of 
the  Gentiles.  Humanity  was  outraged  by  the  false 
rkurchiiness  or  bigotry  of  the  Jewish  odium  generis 
huiiiani. 

Ver.  1-1.  And  blind  and  lame  persons  came 
to  Him. — And  then  He  turned  the  desecrated  tem 
ple  ;i,;uin  from  a  den  of  robbers  into  a  house  of 
tnen  y. 

•II  took  the  liberty  of  substituting  this  idea  for  the 
*Polifei  ./.  .s-  rhrixtUffifii  Miintr*"  iii  the  original,  which 
lni|ili'->  tl,c  union  <>f  church  and  :-tate,  and  is  hardly  a[>iiliea- 
Dle  to  oiu  country  -1'.  S.j 


DOCTIUXAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  prophet  Malachi  predicted  the  cominj 
of  the   Messiah   with   these   words :    "  The   Lord, 
whom  ye  seek,  will  suddenly  come  to  His  temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom  ye  desire, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts"  (Mai.  iii.  1).     These  words 
had  their  manifold  fulfilment  in  the  whole  course 
of  Christ's  first  advent ;  and  will  again  be  fulfilled 
at   His   second   glorious   coining.     Once,  however, 
they  were  fulfilled  in  their  most  literal  sense  •  then, 
namely,  when  Jesus,  amidst  the  greeting    if  His 
people,  made  His  festal  entry  into  the  tenipk.     But 
in  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  Christ  exhibited  Him 
self  as  the  eternal  Purifier  and    Reformer  of  the 
theocracy,  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  whole 
Church. 

2.  Only  one  full  day  did  Jesus  dwell  and  rule 
personally  in  the  temple — the  Monday  of  the  Pas 
sion-week.     This  theocratical  residence  of  one  day 
had,  however,  an  eternal  significance.     It  re-estab 
lished  for  ever  the  spiritual  destination  of  the  tem 
ple,  and  spiritually  confounded  and  silenced  in  the 
temple  itself  all  the  false  ministers  and  watchmen 
of  the  temple.     Thus  was  the  word  of  Haggai  ful 
filled,  not  only  in  its  spirit,  but  also  in  its  letter : 
"  The  last  glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than 
the  first "  (ch.  ii.  9).     But,  if  we  include  the  entrance 
on  the  Sunday  evening  (the  looking  round,  the  vis- 

tation),  and  the  solemn  departure  from  the  temple 
on  Tuesday  (its  abandonment  to  judgment),  then  the 
one  day  must  be  extended  to  three. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  and  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  1.  How  re- 
ated  in  the  Spirit  of  God  :  The  temple  the  type  of 
His  body  and  of  His  Church  ;  Christ  the  realization 
and  the  glory  of  the  temple.  2.  Separated  through 
the  guilt  of  the  world  :  Christ  crucified  through  false 
temple-service  ;  the  temple  desolated  through  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  abandoned  to  the  fire.  3.  Still 
nseparable  in  the  spiritual  sense  :  all  pious  worship 
s  in  a  Zion  which  the  Lord  will  glorify.  Christ 
visits  His  temple  in  all  the  world. — The  predictions 
of  the  prophets  have  all  been  fulfilled  on  the  temple 
^Haggai,  Malachi). — Tlie  sanctification  of  the  temple 
perfected  by  Christ:  1.  Its  purifying  (negative  sanc 
tification)  ;  2.  its  consecration  (positive — by  the  heal- 
ng  of  the  blind  and  lame). — The  Lord  cleanses  His 
temple :  1.  the  Church  ;  2.  the  hearts  of  His  peo 
ple. — The  twofold  change  passed  upon  the  temple  : 
Its  change  from  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations 
nto  a  den  of  robbers — under  the  semblance  of 
tiigher  holiness ;  the  change  of  the  desecrated  den 
of  robbers  into  a  house  of  prayer  and  of  mercy. — 
That  kind  of  worship  which  outrages  charity  to  man, 
ay  transform  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  den  of 
robbers. — Christian  consecration  of  the  church: 

1.  It  separates  the  church  from  the  market-place; 

2.  it  unites  prayer  and  mercy  (the  hospital  and  the 
irayer-hall,  Miel-dieu). — The  great  day  of  Christ's 

abode  in  the  temple:  1.  Its  being  a  strange  occur- 
reuce  was  a  sign  how  soon  the  temple  might  be  a 
spiritual  desert ;  2.  but  it  was  also  a  proof  that  the 
Lord  will  manifest  Himself  to  His  people  in  His  tern- 
pie. — The  three  temples  on  Mount  Zion,  and  the 

hree  consecrations  (1   Kings  viii. ;   Ezra  vi. ;  am! 

liis  section). — The  zeal  of  the  holy  Son  for  tin. 
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nonor  of  His  Father's  house. — The  temple  itself 
became  at  last  the  witness  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Starke : — Hedinger :  Foul  blasphemers  require 
severe  dealing  :  the  fear  of  man,  flattery,  and  gentle 
ness,  will  not  drive  them  out. — Cramer :  As  every 
thing  has  its  time,  so  everything  has  also  its  place. 
— All  reform  must  proceed  according  to  the  rules 
of  Holy  Writ :  thus  Christ  is  the  Founder  of  all 
scriptural  reformation. —  Canstein  :  Churches  are 
exclusively  for  divine  worship. — He  who  would  spir 
itually  walk  and  see,  must  come  to  Christ  in  the 
temple. 

Lisco  : — The  cleansing  of  the  temple  had  a  sym 
bolical  reference  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Church  of 
God. 

Heubner : — The  Lord's  sacred  anger  at  the  dese 
cration  of  God's  house. — This  cleansing  reminds  us, 
1.  of  the  holiness  which  the  temple  had  in  Christ's 
eyes ;  2.  of  the  guilt  of  all  who  desecrate  God's 
house  and  day  ;  and  3.  of  our  duty  to  do  all  we  can 
to  maintain  their  sanctity. — Lavater  says,  that  His 
being  able  to  do  this  was  the  proof  that  He  ought  to 
do  it. 

[Matthew  Henry : — Abuses  must  first  be  purged 
out  and  plucked  up  before  that  which  is  right  can 
be  established. — Buyers  and  sellers  driven  out  be 
fore  (John  ii.  14,  15),  will  return  to  the  temple  and 


nestle  there  again,  if  there  be  no  continual  care  and 
oversight,  and  if  the  blow  be  not  often  repeat  jd. — 
That  which  is  lawful  and  laudable  (as  buy:ng  and 
selling  and  changing  money)  in  another  place  and 
on  another  day,  defiles  the  sanctuary  and  profanes 
the  sabbath.— This  cleansing  of  the  temple  was  '.he 
only  act  of  regal  authority  and  coercive  power  of 
Christ  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation  ;  He  began 
with  it  (John  ii.),  and  He  ended  with  it.— In  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  we  must  go  back  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scripture  as  the  supreme  rule  and 
pattern,  and  not  go  further  than  we  can  justify  by  a 
final:  It  is  written  (ver.  13).— The  blind  and  the 
lame  were  debarred  from  David's  palace  (2  Sam.  v. 
8),  but  were  admitted  into  God's  house,  from  which 
only  the  wicked  and  profane  are  excluded. — The 
temple  was  profaned  and  abused  when  it  was  turned 
into  a  market-place,  but  it  was  graced  and  honored 
when  it  was  made  a  hospital. — Christ's  healing  was 
the  real  answer  to  the  question  :  Who  is  (his  ?  and 
His  healing  in  the  temple  was  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promise,  that  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  should  be 
greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former. —  W.  Nast : — By 
cleansing  the  temple  Jesus  symbolically  sets  forth 
the  purity  of  heart  which  He  requires  of  His  church 
in  general  and  of  each  individual  believer.  1  Cor. 
iii.  16,  17  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16.— P.  S.] 


B.   The  Children  in  the  Temple:  the  High  Priests  and  Scribes.     CH.  XXI.  15-17. 

15  And  [But,  Se]  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things1  that  he 
did,  and  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David; 

16  they  were  sore  displeased,  And  said  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  what  these  say?     And 
Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Yea;   have  ye  never  read,  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 

17  lings  thou  hast  perfected   [prepared,   Kanj/morw]  2  praise  (Ps.  viii.  2)?     And  he  left 
them,  and  went  out  of  the  city  into  Bethany  ;  and  he  lodged  thers. 


1  Ver.  15.—  [  Womlerfnl  thing*  is  better  for  TO  8avua.(rta,  miraUlia  (Vulg.),  than  wonders,  which  Conant  substitute* 
here  for  the  Authorized  Version.    See  the  Eveg.  Notes  on  ver.  15.—  P.  S.] 

2  V.-r.  16.—  rKarapTifeii'  is  variously  translated  in  the  Enslish  Version  :  to  mend  (Matt.  iv.  21),  to  restore  (Gal.  vi.  1), 
to  perfect  (1  Cor.   i.  10;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11;  Heb.  .\iii.  '21),  to  fit  (ttom.  ix.  -22),  to  fntmr  (Ileb.  xi.  3).  to  prepare  (H.-b.  x.  5). 
In  Ps.  viii  2,  whence  the  above  passage  Is  quoted,  the  English  Version  reads:  "Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  (or  founded,  established,  Sept  '•   KcmripTiffio  for  the  Hebrew  "IS")  strength  (T™)  because  of  thine  ene 
mies."    The  proper  translation  here  is:  ha  nt  prepared,  as  in  Ileb.  x.  5:   a^^a.  $(  Karqprlffv  voi,  a  body  h(t*t  tJiou  pre 
pared  for  me,  as  a  sacrifice  to  thee.     The  translation  :  perfected,  is  from  the  Latin  Vulsute  :  perjecMi.    But  Tynd:ile  and 
Crsnmerhave:  ordained  (as  in  i's.  viii.  2);  Fritzsohe:  t,<ira*H  tiln  /aw/em;  Luther:  dn  h,ixt  eugei-MiM  ;  de  \\ette, 
van  Ess,  Lange  :  du  hittst  Lob  bereittt;  Ewald:  icli  will  Prein  uufrichten.     As  to  tho  difference  between  strength  in  the 
Hebrew  (7?)  and  praise  in  the  Sept.  and  here  (aiVos),  the  latter  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  of  the  former.     TS 
means  both  (Ex.  xv.  2;  Ps.  xxix.  1;  Is.  xii.  2.  etc.),  and  as  it  is  here  ordained  out  of  the  mouth,  it  must  mean  strength  of 
*/>te>'/i  or  praise.    The  strength  of  the  weak  is  praise,  and  the  praise  of  God  and  Christ  gives  strength  and  power.— 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  15.  The  -wonderful  things,  TO.  Bavud- 
ffia. — More  comprehensive  than  wonders  or  miracles. 
The  expression  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  only 
here,  but  in  the  Sept.  and  the  Classics  it  is  common. 
The  moral  miracle,  in  a  wider  sense,  which  exhibited 
the  Lord  as  King  in  His  temple,  is  combined  with  , 
the  miracles  proper. 

And  tae  children. — According  to  Sepp  (Leben  I 
Jesu,  iii.  192),  by  these  children  we  must  understand 
the  virgins  and  youths  consecrated  to  the  temple- 
seryice.     There  can  be  no  doubt   that  there  were  I 


such  youths  dedicated  to  the  temple  ;  but,  as  they 
were  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  priests, 
their  jubilant  cries  would  at  once  have  been  sup 
pressed  by  these  priests  themselves. 

Ver.  16.  Hearest  thou  what  these  say  ?—  Ry 
this  question  they  indirectly  declared  that  they  did 
not  attribute  to  Him  the  Messianic  dignity  which 
this  Messianic  Hosanna  involved.  At  the  same  time, 
they  pronounced  their  judgment  that  children  were 
not  authorized  to  express  any  religious  sentiment  or 
opinion.  It  was  contempt  of  the  little  oi^es.  They 
laid  the  stress  on  the  doctrinal  vtterante  of  the  little 
ones;  Christ,  on  the  other  band,  on  their 
singing. 


CHAP.  XXI.  15-17. 


3-J  9 


Have  ye  never  reai? — Ps.  viii.  2  [ver.  3  in 
the  IIi'liivw  an  1  German  text].  The  passage  of  the 
I'salhi  lin  Is  tin-  praise  of  ('Oil  (in  the  origin. il :  <i 
mi -i  hi ;  Sept. :  jtraixe)  in  the  mouth  of  theocratical 
children,  anil  even  in  the  lisping.}  of  sucklings.  Not 
that  i  lu-  Israelite  sucklings  might  be  three  or  four 
years  ol  1,  and  certainly  not  because  of  "the  tender 
Bounds  of  lisping  .sucklings."  The  thought  is,  that 
the  Great  (rod  of  heaven  is  glorified  by  the  seeming 
ly  insignificant  men  of  this  lower  earth,  including 
the  very  lowest  of  them,  down  to  the  very  root  of 
life.  In  the  children  and  sucklings  of  the  theocratic 
Church  His  praise  begins  to  grow:  it  begins  with 
the  very  life  of  human  nature  accepted  by  grace. 
The  antitheses  to  be  noted  here,  are  the  mouth  of 
the  infants,  as  also  the  sucklings  and  praising.  But 
Christ,  gives  this  passage  prominence,  because  in  it 
the  Old  Testament  expressly  approved  and  praised 
just  that  which  here  took  place.  In  the  applica'ion 
of  this  Scripture,  we  find  without  doubt  the  follow 
ing  points: — 1.  The  praise  of  the  Messiah  is  the 
praise  of  Go.l.  2.  The  praise  of  children  is  a  praise 
which  God  Himself  has  prepared  for  Himself,  the 
miraculous  energy  of  His  Spirit.  3.  The  scribes 
might  nil  up  the  rest :  Thou  hast  prepared  praise — 
"on  account  of  Thine  adversaries,  to  bring  to  silence 
the  enemy  and  the  accuser"  Not  only  are  the  pas 
sages  themselves,  which  Christ  quotes  from  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  highest  importance,  but  also  the 
connection  of  those  passages.  The  eighth  Psalm  is 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  typical  Messianic  Psalms ; 
it  describes  man  in  his  higher  Christological  rela 
tions. 

Ver.  17.  And  He  left  them.— How  often  docs 
this  indicate  the  moment  of  His  moral  discomfiture 
of  His  enemies,  and  of  His  free  withdrawal  from  the 
contest !  He  passed  the  night  in  Bethany,  which 
was  His  stronghold.  On  Bethany,  see  above,  ch. 
«L  1. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Christ  rules  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies,  Ps. 
ex. 

2.  God  oft  prepares  for  Himself  a  praise  from  the 
lips  of  infants  and  new-born  babes,  in  opposition  to 
the  adult  and  aged  who  dishonor  His  name ;   and 
from  the  lips  of  a  younger  generation,  who  have  not 
yet  readied  office  and  dignity,  in  opposition  to  a  de 
caying  generation  of  fathers  who  deny  their  official 
calling  to  give  the  Lord  His  praise. 

3.  The   same   children,    whom   they    would   de 
nounce  as  wicked  disturbers,  Christ  regards  as  a 
chorus  of  unconscious  prophets  of  His  own  advent. 

4.  Not  only  the  blind  and  the  lame,  the  afflicted 
and  the  children,  but  the  Greeks  also  who  desired  to 
see  Jesus,  illustrated  this  great  day.     John  xii.  20-36 
belongs  to  the  same  history,  but  probably  to  the  day 
following. 

[5.  llEcnNER:  May  God  in  mercy  protect  us 
from  such  theologians  and  priests  as  are  offended  by 
hildrtu  and  their  harmless  songs !  Children,  too, 


are  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  and  of  Christ  Wnul<; 
that  our  children  were  trained  from  early  infancy  i'oi 
siioi  praise. — P.  S.J 


HOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  obduracy  of  the  priests  and  scribes  in  th« 
presence  of  the  Lord's  miracles  in  the  temple. — Tht 
question  of  the  Pharisees ;  or,  the  evening  clouds. — 
Not  for  one  day  did  the  hypocrites  pemiit  the  Lord 
to  rule  undisturbed  in  His  temple. — The  jubilant 
children  and  the  murmuring  scribes :  Earnest  pastime 
and  trifling  earnestness  in  the  temple ;  the  free  play 
of  children  a  divine  prophecy,  and  the  constrained 
temple-service  a  godless  play.* — The  echo  of  the 
palm-entry  in  the  hearts  and  lips  of  the  children. — 
The  Son  of  David,  the  beautiful  dream  of  the  youth 
in  Israel. — The  children's  Hosanna :  I.  A  significant 
act  of  childlike  piety ;  2.  a  noble  blossom  of  the  hope 
of  Israel ;  3.  a  divine  testimony  to  the  glory  of 
Christ;  4.  a  sad  echo  of  the  elders'  dying  Hosanna. 
— The  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings,  in  its  vocation 
to  condemn  presumptuous  tutorship  in  the  Church. 
— Ilearcst  Thou  what  these  say  ?  To  unbelief,  in  the 
garb  of  bigotry,  the  most  touching  testimonies  of 
faith  are  but  blasphemies. — Those  who  are  alwaya 
reading,  but  do  no  more  than  read,  must  alwaya 
hear  the  Lord's  question:  Have  ye  never  read? — • 
They  who  read  wronglv,  objected  to  the  Lord  that 
He  heard  wrongly. — Christ  and  the  Scriptures  for 
ever  bear  witness  to  each  other,  against  false  scribes 
and  false  Christians. — Jesus  leaves  the  contemners 
of  His  name  to  themselves,  and  goes  His  way.  1. 
He  leaves  them  refuted  and  confounded ;  2.  He  goes 
to  His  friends,  to  His  rest  and  His  work,  with  His 
own. — One  day  of  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years 
(Ps.  xc  4;  2  Pet.  iii.  8). — Christ  in  the  temple  the 
Restorer  of  all  original  rights  in  one  right:  1.  Of  all 
rights  (those  of  the  Gentiles,  of  the  poor,  of  the  chil 
dren)  ;  2.  in  one  right  (that  of  God  and  Hid  Anoint 
ed). 

Slarke: — Quesnel:  The  envy,  covetousness,  and 
ambition  of  corrupt  clergy  do  more  harm  in  the 
Church  than  its  open  enemies  can  do. — The  world 
cannot  bear  that  God  and  Christ  should  be  honored. 
— Zeutiun:  The  world  mocks  all  pious  simplicity. — • 
Hardened  and  envious  persecutors  we  must  leave, 
and  escape  from  danger. 

Heubner : — Quench  not  the  Spirit,  especially 
among  children. — Only  childlike  hearts  can  praise 
Him  aright. — Jfelaucitthon  (at  the  conference  at 
Torgau):  We  need  not  be  anxious;  I  have  seen 
those  who  fight  for  us  (praying  mothers  and  chil 
dren). 

[yast : — The  children  in  the  temple,  proclaiming 
the  honors  of  Christ,  as  emblems  of  the  apostles  and 
disciples,  wiiom  Christ  calls  "  babes  "  in  contrast  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  world.  "  I  thank  thee, 
Father,"  etc.,  Matt.  xi.  25.— P.  S.] 

•  [In   German :    Da»  fr'it  Kindempiel  eine  gcttUcht 
Prnphetit,    tier   unfreie     Tempeldiemt    ti 
Hchaugpiel  gewordin.—P.  S.J 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 


C.   77ie  Deceptive  Fig-tree,  rich  in  Leaves,  but  without  Fruit  on  tlie  Temple-mount.     TJte  Symbolical  Cur* 

ing.     CH.  XXI.  18-22. 

(Mark  xi.   12-14,  20-26.) 

18,  19  Now  in  the  morning,  as  he  returned  into  the  city,  he  hungered.  And  wheu  he 
saw  a  fig  tree  in  the  way  [seeing  one  (solitary)  fig  tree  by  the  road  side],1  he  came  to 
it,  and  found  nothing  thereon,  but  leaves  only,  and  [.  And  he]  said  unto  .it,  Let  no 
fruit2  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever.  And  presently  [forthwith]  the  fig  tree 

20  withered  away.     And  when  the  disciples  saw  it,  they  marvelled,  saying,  How  soon  ia 

21  the  fig  tree  withered  away  !3     [And]  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not  [do  not  doubt],  ye  shall  not  only  do  this  which 
is  done  to  the  fig  tree  [not  only  shall  ye  do  this  with  the  fig  tree],4  but  also  if  ye  shall 
say  unto  this  mountain  [of  the  tenaple],  Be  thou  removed  [taken  up,  "A/j^ryn],  and  be  thou 

22  cast  [and  cast,  KCU  /^Ar/t^n]  into  the  sea;   it  shall  be  done.     And  all  things,  whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive. 

1  Ver.  18.— ['I  Sou/  ffvicriv  nla.v   e'irl   rrjy  65or,    Lange,  emphasizing  fj.iav :   Er  sahe  EINF.N  (finzelnen,  sin 
gle)  FeigenJtitutii,  iil/er  tlem  Wege.     Bengel  :  One  in  that  place  (unum  illo  loco).     So  also  Meyer  and  Winer  (fin  vertin- 
eelt  daxtehender  Feigenbaum).     Possibly  it  may  have  a  symbolical  reference  to  the  singular  position  of  the  Jews  as  the 
one  tree  of  God's  planting,  standing  conspicuous  and  alone  both  in  favor  and  in  guilt    Others,  however,  explain  the  fiiaf 
In  this  case  from  the  later  usage  of  th-S  Hebrew  IPX  and  the  Aram,  in  . — P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  19.— B.,  L.  read :    o  u  /u,  TJ  K  *  T  i .      The  Rccepta  omits  ou  as  superfluous. 

3  Ver.  20.— [Lange  1  kewise  takes  the  sentence  as  an  exclamation,  TTMS  =  gunm.     But  the  Lat.  Vulsate  (Qiwmodo 
continuo  aruitt),  Luther,   van  Ess,  Meyer,  Ewald,  Winer,  Conant  take  it  as  a  question,  and  render  JTOJS  irapaxprina 
f£T)pa.i/0?7  ?')  iruKif.   How  did  thf,  fig-tree  forthwith  wither  awnyt    So  a'so  the  editions  of  Stier  and  Thei'e,  Lnchninnn. 
Tischondorf,  and  Alford  in  their  punctuation.     The  former  view  agrees  better  with  the  parallel  passiige  in  Mark  xi.  21.  and 
Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  awoKf  idas  which  follows  in  both  accounts.     But  we  may  regard  it  perhaps  best  as  an  in- 
terroyative  exclamation.     In  any  case  the  is  of  the  E.  V.  ought  to  be  stricken  out  and  withered  au-ay  substituted  lor  is 
withereil  away;  for  t£-r)pa.i>6ri,  as  here  used,  expresses  the  act  past  and  gone,  while  f^r,pavTai  in  Mark  xi.  21  signifies  the 
result.— P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  21. — [O  u  fj.n  v  ov  TO  TTJS   ffv  KT)  f   Troi^irere,  lit. :  thin  of  the  Jig-tree,  or :  thfa  with  the.  Jig-tree,  as  Lu 
ther,  Ewald,  and  Lange  have  it  (das  mit  dem  Ftiyenbuum  thun). — P.  S.] 

J  von  Schubert  on  the  Holy  Land.  The  Rabbins  stud 
ied  under  the  shadow  of  the  fig-tree,  as  in  an  arbor. 
It  was  often  planted  by  the  waysides,  because  the 
dust  of  the  road  was  an  absorbing  counteraction  to 
the  strong  flow  of  the  sap, — so  hindering  a  too  great 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  18.  He  hungered. — Mark   gives  us  here 
the  stricter  note  of  time.     On  the  day  of  the  proces 


eion  Jesus  only  looked  round  the  temple  observing-  i  development  of  leaves,  and  promoting  its  fruitful 

ly ;  He  then  went  out  to  Bethany,  for  it  was  evening,  i  The  fig  itself  was  a  common  and  much  esteemed  ar- 


On  Monday  morning,  as  He  went  buck  to  the  temple, 
He  was  hungry ;  and  this  gave  occasion  for  the  curs 
ing  of  the  fig-tree.  A  day  later,  on  Tuesday  morn 
ing  (not  the  evening  before),  the  disciples,  again  ac 
companying  the  Lord  to  the  city,  found  the  fig-tree 
dried  up  from  the  roots.  Matthew  combines  the  two 
separate  points  of  this  transaction  in  one,  in  order  to 
make  more  prominent  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
He  would  bring  before  the  reader's  mind  the  antitype 
of  the  barren  fig-tree,  the  high  priests  and  scribes  in 


tide  of  food.     Three  kinds  were  distinguished:    1. 
The  early  fig,  JBicura,  Boccore,  which  ripened  ai'ter  a 


mild 
still 


jr  at  the  end  of  June,  and  in  Jerusalem 
The   summer   fig,   Kermus,   which 


their  unbelieving  conduct.*  The  Lord's  hunger  on 
this  morning  shows  us  with  what  ardor  He  went  to 
take  up  His  abode  in  the  temple :  He  had  not  taken 
time  to  eat  His  breakfast  at  Bethany,  f 

Ver.  1 9.  One  fig-tt  ee  (/j.  ( a «/).— Bengel :  Unam 
illo  loco.  The  fig-tree,  n:xn  ,ficus  carica,  was,  like 
the  vine,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  cared- 

for  productions  of  Palestine:    this  appears  in  the  |  &nd    fags  on  the  tree.  _But  the  fruit  was  wanting. 
aarina  "  Under  his  own  vine  and  tig-tree,"— a  figure    Mark  explains:  ou  yap  fr  xaipbs  rfctw.t     Ihis  doea 


ripened  in  August.  3.  The  winter  fig,  or  later  Ker- 
mus,  which  came  to  maturity  only  after  the  leaves 
were  gone,  and  would  hang  through  a  mild  winter 
into  the  spring :  it  was  larger  than  the  summer  fig, 
and  of  a  dark  violet  color.  This  last  kind  cannot 
here  be  meant,  since  a  winter  fig-tree  might  well 


have  been  long  ago  robbed  of  its  fruit ;  and  for  the 
spring  fig  this  might  seem  a  too  early  period  of  the 
year.  But  its  extraordinary  show  of  leaves  so  early, 
gave  a  promise  of  early  tigs;  since  in  the  fig-tree 
the  blossom  and  the  fruit  appear  before  the  forma 
tion  of  the  leaves.*  Thus  it  was  this  profusion  of 
leaves  which  warranted  the  Lord  in  expecting  to 


*  [Similarly  TRKSCH,  On  the  Miracles,  p.  48\  who  culli 
those  who  exaggerate  S'lch  small  chro  ologioal  differences 


,    .  ulls 

nological  differences, 

the  true  Pharisees  of  history,  straining  at  [outj  gnats  and 
swallowing  camels."— P.  S.j 

t  [Bengel  observes  on   fwfivafff,  firurivit :  "  rex,  iUe 
ylorice,  t>.~5.  Miranda  exinanitio."—P.  S.J 


9  passage  of  Mark  there  are  different  interpr 
Com.  in  lot:  and  a  long  note  in  THE.M-H  (p. 
ch  considers  it  very  doubtful  whether  at 
season  "i  ihe  year,  March  or  April,  either  fruits  or  lei.... 
ordinarily  appear  on  the  fig-tree;  but  this  -fee.  by  putting 
forth  leaves,  m:ide  pretension  to  be  something  more  than 
others,  to  have  fruit  on  it,  which  In  the  tig-iree  appear*  b* 


CHAP. 


18-22. 
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not  nit  'Mil,  however,  that  at  such  a  time  of  year  figs 
were  not  to  be  expected  ;  but  th;it  the  tree  hatl  not 
yet  lit,  n  ifrtppM,  if  it  had  ever  borne  fruit.  The 
symbolical  element,  however,  is  the  main  thing  here. 
A  tiu-iive  laden  with  leaves  promised  fruit:  if  all 
fruit  was  warring,  it  was  a  deceiver;  and  therefore 
an  apt  image  of  the  hypocritical  Jewish  priesthood. 

By  the  road-side :  «  *•  i  r  y  ?  6801- .— "  The 
tree  stood  over  the  way,  either  on  an  elevation  in  the 
way,  or  the  way  was  a  declining  one."  Meyer. 
But  a  third  supposition  may  be  made,  that  the  tree 
extended  its  branches  over  the  level  path. 

Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforth  for 
ever.— The  same  criticism  which  objected  against 
the  treatment  of  the  Gergesenes,  that  it  was  an  in 
vasion  of  private  property,  objects  against  the  curs 
ing  of  the  tig-tree,  that  it  was  an  outrage  upon  the 
forest  laws.  But  as  the  driving  out  of  the  demons 
was  no  wild  hunt,  so  the  word  of  cursing  was  no 
felling  axe.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  miracle  of  pun 
ishment  was  alien  to  Christ's  spirit.  But  this  was 
not  properly  a  miracle  of  punishment :  it  was  a  sym 
bolical  sign  of  the  punishment  which  the  people  had 
to  expect  from  God,  but  which  our  Lord  exhibited 
as  a  sign  of  IILs  own  retribution,  as  being  already 
the  glorified  King.  And  in  this  warning  act — 
which  was  to  seal  to  the  disciples  the  subsequent 
judicial  prophecies,  and  especially  to  release  their 
hearts  from  all  faith  in  the  seeming  sanctity  of  the 
temple-worship — lay  the  great  design  of  the  whole 
transaction.  Jesus  made  a  symbolical  use  of  the 
attractive  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  executed  a 
symbolical  judgment  of  the  deceptive  tree,  which 
deluded  and  mocked  the  hungry  traveller,  in  order 
to  teach  His  disciples  that  they  also  must  at  last 
cease  to  seek  spiritual  nourishment  from  the  leaf- 
covered,  but  fruitless  priesthood,  and  look  forward 
to  the  Divine  judgments  which  would  cause  the  with 
ering  away  of  the  theocratic  people.* 

And  forthwith  (irapaxP')"'*)  the  fig-tree 
withered  away. — The  tree  was  diseased  through 
the  overflow  of  its  false  life,  which  exhausted  itself 
in  luxuriant  foliage.  But  the  word  of  curse  was 
miraculous,  and  the  first  prelude  of  that  great 
miraculous  work  of  Christ  which  at  His  advent  will 
blast  all  the  evil  of  this  present  world.  But  pri 
marily  it  was  an  earnest  of  the  speedy  withering  of 
the  land,  when  the  palms  should  vanish,  the  fig- 
trees  wither,  the  fountains  be  sealed  up,  and  Canaan 
become  a  waste.  Paulus  explained  it  as  an  an 
nouncement  of  the  speedy  natural  death  of  the  tree 
in  popular  language ;  Strauss,  as  a  mythical  con 
struction  of  the  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  6  ;  Origen, 
Chrysostom,  and  the  moderns  generally,  as  a  pro 
phetic  symbolical  representation  of  the  doom  upon 
the  spiritual  unfruitfulness  of  Israel.  [The  absence 

fore  the  leaves.  This  tree  vaunted  Itself  to  be  in  advance 
of  all  thi!  other  trees,  nnil  challenged  the  passer-by  that  he 
should  come  and  refresh  himself  with  its  fruit.  Vet  wl  en 
the  Lord  drew  near.  He  found  it  like  others  without  fruit. 
for,  as  M;irk  sa\  s.  the  time  of  fl<rs  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
fault  hiv  in  the  hypocritical  pretension,  the  chief  sin  of 
Israel.-!'.  S  ] 

'  [Tren.-h  calls  attention  to  the  fict  that  the  only  times 
that  the  fiir-tree  appear-  prominently  in  the  New  Testament 
ttapp-nreu  a  symbol  of  evil;  Mere  and  at  Luke  xiii.  6.  Ac- 
cording  to  an  old  tradition,  it  was  the  tree  of  temptation  in 
1'ani'ii-e.  It  is  notiee:il>le,  also,  that  Adam  attempted  to 
rover  his  uakcdnosn  nnd  shame  with  fig-leaves  and  to  a— 
tuine  :i  fal-e  appearance  before  the  Lord.  But  the  Saviour, 
of  course,  in  destroying  the  fig-tree  because  of  its  unfruitful- 
nrss.  (iid  not  attrlonta  to  it.  any  moral  respo  .siliility  and 
,/uilt.  but  simply  a  fitness  as  a  symbol  of  moral  unfruitful- 
noes  worthy  of  punishment. — P.  S.] 


|  of  any  instruction  on  this  symbolical  meaning  of  th« 
dfstnu-tion   of  the   fig-tree,  is    no  valid    objection 
1  against  it;  for  this  meaning  n-'tclih  BaggeBtea  ii:;--lf 
j  in  view  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  act,  and  th- 
whole  scries  of  denunciatory  discourses  which  follow 
are  an  eloquent  commentary,  as  Meyer  correctly  re 
marks,  on   the  silent   symbolical  eloquence  of"  tin 
withered  fig-tree.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  21.  If  ye  say  to  this  mountain. — Th« 
mountain  to  which  the  Lord  pointed,  was  doubtless 
the  hill  of  the  temple  itself.  It  was,  like  the  fig- 
tree,  a  figure  of  the  hypocritical  character  of  the 
Jewish  worship,  as  it  lay  in  the  way  of  the  spread 
of  the  gospel,  a  future  hindrance  to  His  disciples  ii» 
their  work.  This  mountain,  the  theocratic  Juda 
ism,  must  be  cast  into  the  sea  of  the  nations  (de 
struction  of  Jerusalem),  before  the  Church  of  Christ 
could  reach  its  consummation  and  free  development. 
Certainly  this  was  not  to  be  effected  by  judicial  pun 
ishments  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  themselves ; 
but  it  was  for  them  to  exhibit  symbolically  the  judg 
ment  of  God,  which  would  issue  in  such  a  transla 
tion  of  the  temple  mountain,  by  turning  away  from 
the  Jews,  and  carrying  the  gospel,  the  true  Zion,  to 
the  sea  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  displacement  of 
the  temple  mountain  had  therefore  two  points,  which, 
however,  here  coalesce. 

Ver.  22.  [And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  etc. — This  promise  is  con- 
ined,  of  course,  to  prayers  of  faith  (vers.  21  and  22), 
which  implies  agreement  with  the  will  of  God,  and 
excludes  the  abuse  of  this  promise. — In  John,  Christ 
defines  believing  and  effective  prayer  to  be  prayer  in 
His  name,  John  xiv.  13  ;  xv.  16  ;"xvi.  24.— P.  S.J 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

[1.  The  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  is  both  a  Parable 
%nd  a  Prophecy  in  action,  performed  on  the  public 
•oad  near  the  city  and  the  temple,  on  Monday  of  the 
Jassion-week,  exhibiting  Christ  as  the  final  Judge 
»f  that  people  which  soon  afterward  crucified  Him. 
-P.  S.J 

2.  Jesus  did  not  so  much  curse  the  fig-tree,  as 
make  manifest  the  curse  of  its  internal  blight.     It 
was,  as  it  respects  a  fig-tree,  only  dead  wood,  fit 
jnly  for  the  fire.     To  thi.s  destination  He  now  gave 
t  up.     That  Jesus  had  in  view  the  spiritual  condi- 
ion  of  His  people  as  figured  by  this  tree,  is  plain 
rom  the  parable,  Luke  xiii.  6.     Yet  Israel  was,  in 
Jod's  purpose,  the  early  fig-tree  among  the  nations, 

Hos.  ix.  10. 

3.  The  withered   fig-tree  was  a   sign   of  many 
udgments  :  (1)  A  sign  of  the  withering  congregation 
f  the  temple  or  the  expiring  of  the  theocracy  ;  (2) 
f  withering  Canaan  ;  (3)  of  withering  external  church 
rganizations  and   sects ;   (4)  of  the  withering  old 

;arth.     The  sudden  blight  was  a  token  of  the  instan- 
.neousness  of  the  judgment — of  the  catastrophes 
which  had  been  in  secret  long  prepared  for. 

[4.  The  Saviour  performed  innumerable  miracles 
)f  mercy  on  living  and  feeling  men,  but  only  one 
miracle  of  judgment,  and  that  not  on  a  human  being, 
hich  He  came  to  save,  but  on  an  unfruitful,  un feei 
ng  tree,  and  with  a  view  to  benefit  all  impenitent 
inners  by  timely  warning  them  of  their  danger. 
Thus  we  have  even  here  a  proof  of  Christ's  good- 
less  in  His  severity.  Thus  even  the  barren  tiir-tio6 
>ears  constant  fruit  in  the  garden  of  Holy  Scripture 
a  symbol  of  the  fearful  doom  of  hypocritical 
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ostentation  and  unfruitfulness.  (Comp.  similar 
remarks  of  Hilary,  Grotius,  Heubner,  Tivtu-h,  and 
Wordsworth.)— P.  S.j 

[6.  The  tree  was  not  cursed  so  much  for  being 
barren,  as  for  being  false.  No  fruit  could  be  ex 
pected  of  any  nation  before  Christ ;  for  tht  time  of 
j!ya  MM*  not  i/ft.  The  true  fruit  of  uny  people  before 
the  Incarnation  would  have  been  to  own  that  they 
had  no  fruit,  that  without  Christ  they  could  do 
nothing.  The  Gentiles  owned  this ;  but  the  Jews 
boosted  of  their  law,  temple,  worship,  ceremonies, 
prerogatives,  and  good  works,  thus  resembling  the 
tig-tree  with  pretentious,  deceitful  leaves  without 
fruit.  Their  condemnation  was,  not  that  they  were 
sick,  but  that,  being  sick,  they  counted  themselves 
whole.  (Condensed  from  Trench  and  Witsius.) — 
P.S.1 

[6.  Striking  simultaneous  exhibition  of  Christ's 
humanity  in  hungering,  and  of  His  divinity  iu  the 
destruction  of  the  fig-tree  by  a  won!  of  Almighty 
power  which  can  create  and  can  destroy.  BEXGKL  : 
-l/<i,rwi<i  hnm<tnii<ifig  et  deitatis  iWiciVi  unn  tempore 
ofcrc  tolifus  fsl,  John  xi.  85,  40.  WORDSWORTH  : 
"  He  hungers  as  a  Man,  and  withers  the  tree  as  God. 
Whenever  He  gives  signs  of  human  infirmity,  some 
proof  of  His  divine  power  is  always  near."  Comp. 
the  poverty  of  His  birth,  and  the  song  of  angels  and 
the  adoration  of  the  shepherds  and  magi ;  the  cir 
cumcision,  and  the  name  of  Christ ;  the  purification 
iu  the  temple,  and  the  hymn  of  Simeon  and  llanna  ; 
His  obedience  to  His  parents,  and  astonishing  wis 
dom  in  the  temple  ;  the  baptism  on  Jordan,  and  the 
voice  from  heaven  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  on 
Him ;  the  announcement  of  His  passion,  and  the 
transfiguration  on  the  mount ;  the  payment  of  tribute- 
money  to  the  temple,  and  the  miracle  of  the  fish 
with  the  stater ;  the  cross,  and  the  royal  inscrip 
tion,  etc. — P.  S.J 


HOMILKTIO.VL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

How  Jesus,  with  holy  self-forgetfulness,  early 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  His  great  day's  work. — He 
spiritualized  everything  natural :  even  His  own  hun 
ger  and  thirst  were  made  awakening  sermons. — 
Christ  everywhere,  iu  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase, 
made  a  virtue  out  of  necessity. — The  barren  fig-tree 
on  the  mountain  of  the  temple  a  perpetual  exhor 


tation  to  (lie  Church:  1.  A  faithful  image  of  th« 
priestly  community  in  Israel  as  it  thru  appeared 
(full  of  leaves,  empty  of  fruit);  'J.  a  wan 
pie  in  its  sudden  blight  under  the  curse  (iw.-aled  as 
a  dead  tree,  and  as  such  given  up  to  the  fire). — The 
withering  fig-tree  as  a  wanting  to  sell-examination 
also  for  individual  believers. — A  sound  fig-triv  must 
put  forth  blossom  earlier  than  leaves. — The  interpre 
tation  of  His  act  by  His  word  :  1.  The  fig-tree  has  a 
close  reference  to  the  temple  mountain ;  "2.  as  the 
fig-tree  stopped  Jesus  in  His  way,  so  the  temple 
mountain  stopped  the  disciples ;  8.  as  the  Lord  re 
moved  the  hindrance  by  His  miraculous  won!,  so  the 
disciples  must  overcome  it  by  a  miraculous  faith, 
which  should  remove  the  lull  of  Zion  into  the  midst 
of  the  nations  (although,  in  doing  so,  the  Jews  were 
dispersed  among  the  peoples). — All  that  the  Chris 
tian  asks  in  faith  is  given  to  him  :  1.  In  faith  it  is 
given  to  him  what  he  should  ask  ;  2.  in  faith  he  asks 
what  shall  be  given  to  him. 

Starkt: — The  world  often  lets  Christ's  servants 
suffer  hunger  and  need. — When  we  are  in  want,  we 
sufler  what  Jesus  sutt'ered. — Faith  lays  low  all  ima 
ginations  that  exalt  themselves  against  the  knowl 
edge  of  God,  2  Cor.  x.  4,  5. — Teachers  remove 
mountains  when  they  overcome  in  faith,  and  remove 
out  of  the  way,  the  hindrances  which  are  thrown 
iu  the  way  of  their  vocation. — Faith  and  prayer: 
Faith  is  the  source  of  prayer ;  prayer  the  voice  of 
faith. 

fJsfo: — Jesus  iu  His  human  necessity,  ver.  18: 
and  in  His  divine  power  and  dignity,  ver.  19. 

I/fukner : — Warnings  in  nature  :  Life  killed  bj 
frost  ;  blossom  cankered  by  worms ;  fruit  poisoned 
from  within. — There  was  one  even  among  the  twelve 
disciples  to  whom  this  curse  applied ;  and  every  one 
who  is  unfaithful  to  Christ  has  such  a  judgment  of 
hardening,  abandonment  of  God,  to  expect. — JesuSj 
after  miracles  of  love,  performs  yet  one  miracle, 
which  should  demonstrate  His  power  to  punish  and 
to  ruin,  as  it  belongs  to  the  Judge  of  all  flesh ;  He 
did  not,  however,  perform  this  on  man,  whom  He 
was  not  come  to  destroy,  but  on  an  inanimate  object. 
— Faith  is  here,  and  everywhere,  the  firm  assurance 
of  the  heart  concerning  that  which  God  wills, 

AVrt/fr  .' — We  are  reminded  of  the  weeping  over 
Jerusalem,  Luke  xix. ;  of  the  parable  of  the  two 
sons,  Matt.  xxi.  28-31  ;  of  Kom.  iL  20 :  "Be  not 
high-minded,  but  fear." 


SIXTH    SECTION. 

THE  ASSAULTS  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  THEOCRACY  UPON  THE  ROYAL  LORD  IN  HIS 

TEMPLE. 


CHAPTER  XXI.  23-XXII.  46. 

To?  fvmlxriical  transaction  of  the  fig-tree  begins  to  unfold  itself  in  spiritual  judgments  upon  the  Jews  in  aL 
their  authorities.  The  second  day  of  the  stay  of  the  Messiah  in  the  temple  Is  come,  the  Tuesday  of 
Passion-week ;  or  the  third,  if  we  include  the  day  of  the  entry.  It  was  the  great  day  of  contest  after 
the  day  of  peace:  a  day  on  which  Jesus  endured  victoriously  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  authorities  in 
the  temple,  in  which  He  silences  and  puta  to  confusion  their  several  bands,  one  after  another ;  and 


CHAP.  XXL  23-XXIL  14.  -  - 

::-.-.  .--    •  -    -'  -     -  -  -  • 

The  first  a*Mhwa*iiiade  by  the  hi^  priests  aari  ekien:  if 

the  Saddneees  with  their  artaek.    They  seek 
»a»«ai  ••urkini  (rea.  13-33). 

:  -     -        ..--.-..        ....... 

ef  the  law;  and  are  redBeed  to  praaoanee  their  ow»  fiKaBfitme  by 

::-..:_-..--:•:         .    --   .   .  -  .  -.-         1  -     .:.—  7       .    -  -    '  -         -  --  .       ::  _ 


CEL  XXL  23-27. 
27-nL  12;  Lake  xx.  1-19;  xm.  1-14,— Tkt  Gotpd  for  At  20A  Swufcy  «?fer  Triad^c.) 

23  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  temple,  the  chief  [high]  priests  and  the  elders  of 
the  people  came  onto  him  as  he  was  teaching,  and  said,  By  what  authority  doest  thoc 

24  these  thins??  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority?     And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them,  I  al-rO  will  ask  vou  one  thing  [one  word,  \trpw  era],  which  if  ve  tell  me,  I  in  Iik» 

25  wise  will  refl  you  by" what  authority  I  do  these  things.     The  baptism  of  John, 


r   .  And  they  reasoned  with  [among] '  themselves,  say 

say  unto  us,  Why  [then,  cw]  <i:  \   ve  not 


If  we  shall  say,  From  heaven ;  he 


26  then  believe  him?    But  if  we  shall  say,  Of  men;  we  fear  the  people  [multitude,  o\Aor]; 

27  for  all  hold  John  as  a  prophet.     And  they  answered  Jesus,  and  sai-i,  We  cannot  tell 
[We  do  not  know?  owe  oSo^cy].     And  he  said  unto  them,  Neither  tell  I  vou  bv  what 

authoritv  I  do  these  things. 


Tnawtiam  to  the  Of  entice.  —  First  Parable  :  The  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons  (the  hypocritical  onbcGef). 

Tuts.  28-32. 

28  But  what  think  ye?     A  certain  man  had  two  sons;  and  he  came  to  the  first,  and 

29  said,  Son,  go  work  to  dav  in  my  [the]  *  vineyard.     He  answered  and  said,  I  will  not  : 

30  but  af:erward  he  repented,  and  went.     And  he  came  to  the  second  [other],*  and  said 

31  likewise.     And  he  answered  and  said.  I  go  [I  will  ey**],4  *ir;  and  wen:  noc.     Whether 
of  them  twain  [Which  of  the  two,  T«  «  ri»  oVo]  <ii«I  the  will  of  his  father  [the  father's 
will,  TO  $e\ipta  TOU  ycrrp«>;]  ?     They  say  unto  him,  The  tirst.*     Jesus  saith  unto  thena, 
Verilv  I  say  unto  you,  That  the  publicans  and  the  harlocs  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God 

32  before  you.     For  John  came  unto  you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  ye  believed 
him  not  ;  but  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  believed  him  :  and  ye,  when,  ye  had  si^n  it, 
wpented  not*  afterward,  that  ye  might  believe  him. 


rf  Hirst,  nd 
33         Hear  another  parable  :  There  was  m  certain1  fcouselMjlder.  which  [who]  planted  a 


fruit-season]  *  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the  husbandmen,  that  they  might  re* 
35  ceive  the  fruits  of  it  [to  receive  his  fruits].™  And  the  husbandmen  took  his  servants, 

and  beat  one,  and  killed  another,  and  stoned  Mother  [and  aw  they  beat,  and  another 

killed,  and  another  they  stoned]."     Again,  he  sent  other  servants  more  than  the 

1 1  and  they  did  unto  them  likewise.     But  last  of  afl  he  sent  unto  them  Us  son,  say- 

38  ing.  I  -everence  my  son.     But  •»*•  the  hvsfaKndnen  saw  the  son,  they  sud 

among  themselves,  This  is  the  heir;  come,  let  us  kOl  him,  and  let  ns  avW  nn  [have]11 
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39  his  Inheritance.     And  they  caught  [took,  Aa/JoVres]  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vine 
yard,  and  slew  him.13 

40  When  the  lord  therefore  [When  therefore  the  lord,  oVav  o\iv~\  of  the  vineyarl  com- 

41  eth,  what  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen?     They  say  unto  him,  He  will  miserably 
destroy  those  wicked  [miserable]  men  [or :   he  will  wretched!}7  destroy  those  wretches],11 
and  will  let  out  his  [the]  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen,  which  shall   [who  will]  ren- 

42  der  him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons.     Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Did  ye  never  read  in  the 
Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner:  this  is  the  Lord's  doing  [from  the  Lord,  irapa  Kupiou],  and  it  is  marvellous  [won- 

43  derful]  in  our  eyes  (Ps.  cxviii.  22)  ?     Therefore  say  I  unto  you,  The  kingdom  of  God 

44  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.     And 
whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall    [will]   be  broken :  but  on  whomsoever  it  shal" 
fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.15 

45  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  heard  his  parables,  they  perceived 

46  that  he  spake  of  them.     But  when  they  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him,  they  feared16  the 
multitude  [multitudes,  rows  o^Aovs],  because  they  took  him  for  a  prophet  [held  him  as  a 
prophet,  (Ls  7Tpo(f)^Tr)v  avrov  ct^ovj. 

Third  Parable:  The  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son  (the  judgment  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  and  the  new  theo 
cracy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven).     Cn.  XXII.  1-14. 

1  And  Jesus  answered  and   spake  unto   them   again   by  [in,  eV]  parables,  and  said, 

2  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain   king,  which  [who]  made  a  marriage  for 

3  his  son,  And  [he]  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bidden  to  the  wedding: 
•l   and  they  would  not  come.     Again,  he   sent  forth   other  servants,  saying,   Tell   them 

which    [that]   are   bidden,  Behold,  I   have  prepared   my  dinner  [TO  apio-rov,  early  meal, 

midday-meal] :  my  oxen  and  my  [the]  fadings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  readv  :  come 
5  unto  the  marriage.  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways  [went  away,  tz7n}A0ov]L 
?  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise:  And  the  remnant  [But  the  rest,  01  8«  Xowrotj 

took  [laid  hold  of,  /cparrycrarres]  his  servant*,  and  entreated  them  spitefully  [ill-treated, 
7  \>f$pi<Tu.v\,  and  slew  them.  But  when  the  king  heard  thereof,  he  was  wroth  :  and  he  sent 
»  fonh  his  armies,  and  destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burned  up  their  city.  Then  saith 

he  to  his  servants,  The  wedding  is  ready,  but  they  which  [that]  were  bidden  were  not 
9  worthy.  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways  [thoroughfares,  8ie£o'8ous  rwv  68oV],18  and 

10  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid   to  the   marriage.     So  those  servants  went  out  into   the 
highways  [oSou's],  and  gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and  good. 

1 1  and   the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.     And  when   the  king  came  in  to  see  the 

12  guests,  he  saw  there  a  man  which  [who]  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment:  And  he  saith 
unto  him,  Friend,  how  earnest  them  in  hither  not  having  a  wedding  garment?     And  he 

13  was  speechless   [put  to  silence,  «<£ipij#»/].     Then  said  the  king  to  the  servants.  Bind 
him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him  away,  and19  cast  him  into  outer  darkness;  there  shall 

14  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.     For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 

1  Ver.  25. — Hap*  fauroTy.  Lachm.inn  and  Ti?chendorf  [not  in  the  ed.  of  1S59]  read:  ev  fouro??,  after  B.,  L., 
Z.,  etc.  The  latter  reading  Is  preferable,  since  the  sanhedrists  had  to  con.-ult  among  themselves  befcre  giving  a  general 
answer. 

•    *  Vor.  28.— M  ov  is  omitted  in  many  MS9.     [So  also  in  Cod.  Sinait.  and  in  the  critical  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tischen 
dorf,  Tregell.-s,  and  Alford.— P.  S  ] 

3  Ver.  SO. — [Toi    erf  pea  is  the  correct  reading,  sustained  by  the  best  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait.,  instead  of 
the  Rei-epta  :    S  e  v  ^  4  p  to ,  which  after  irpdiroi  appears  as  a  gloss.     Dr.  Lange.  however,  retains  Sevrepy  with  Lachmann 
(who  follows  t;.e  Vatican  Cod.),  and  makes  no  m<  nt.ion  of  the  other  reading.— P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  30.— ['£70;,  Kvpie,  is,  of  course,  elliptical,  to  which  fnrdyu,  or  irapevouui,  or  airtpxanat  must  be  supplied.  Tha 
Tarions  readings:   fa!,  icvpif,  vird-yw,  Ki'pif,  and  others,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  desire  of  amending  an  apparently  inborn- 
plete  phrase.  — P  S.] 

6  Ver.  81. —  Led.  rec.:  6  irpaiTOS.  [So  also  Tischendorf  and  Alford.]  Lachmann  [and  Tregelles]  after  B.,  P 
6  Sa-repo<i\  still  others:  f  n  %  ar  o  ?,  ttorisfdmus.  This  rending  is  connected  with  the  reversion  of  tin-  answers  a 
vers.  29  and  30,  but  the  sense  remains  the  same.  Comp.  for  different  views  Meyer.  [Cotnp.  also  the  note  of  t'onant.  in  fa 
vor  of  umtpii',,  i.  «.,  the  later,  the  tardier  one,  he  who  was  behind  the  other  in  his  compliance  ;  which  is  dej-cr.ptivr.  while 
Trpeurov  merely  identifies.  The  reversion  of  the  order  in  some  authorities  mny  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  error  of  u 
transcriber  wh,,  thousrlit  that  the  parable  must  refer  to  the  successive  calling  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  (as  Origen,  Chrys'.istom, 
and  Jerome  do),  ivhilc  it  applies  to  two  classes  in  the  same  nation. — P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  32.— Cod.  15.,  al.,  Lachmann,  [and  Alfor.l]:  ouSf  [for  o  i';  which  is  retained  by  Tischendorf  in  the  edition  o/ 
l-,v>  -I',  s.) 
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i  Ver.  83.— [7Jt :  "  There  wan  a  man,  a  houKeholder,n  HvOpuiros  ^v  oi/coSe<nr<{T7jj,  Lange:  E»  war  ein 
Sfennch,  ein  GuMicrr.  All  the  critical  editions  omit  r  t  s  (certain)  after  HvOptawos.— P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  83.— ['A  ir«5r/nT)(r«v  means  :  he  went  abroad  (Lange  :  er  tog  uber  Land),  without  reference  to  distance,  as 
to  implied  in  the/,//- of  the  K.  V.— I'.  8.] 

•  VIT.  84. — ['0   Kdtpbs  Ttav  /capiroii/,  as  distinct  from  XfK'*/os- — I*.  8.] 

10  Ver.  Jit—  [Aa/3«?i/  TOI/S   Kopiroi/?   ai/roP:    at/Tot/,  like   the   previous  one  after  Sni'Aouy,  referring   to  the 
householder  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  not  to  the  vineyard,  as  in  the  E.  V.     See  Meyer  and  Conunt  in  loc.—P.  8.] 

n  V,T.  ST.— [So  Luther,  Lange,  and  Conant,  according  to  the  emphatic  form  of  the  original:  fov  ^tv  fStipar,  K.T.\. 
-P.  S.] 

19  Ver.  88.— [The  critical  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait,  and  editions  read :  ffx^M«"  for  Karaffx^^tv^  which 
eems  to  be  a  gloss.— P.  S.] 

13  Ver.  39. — Cod.  D.,  al.,  In  roTerse  order:  they  #lew  him  and  cast  Mm  out  of  the  vineyard.     A  correction  in  keeping 
with  a  passionate  proceeding.    The  order  of  the  Ilecepta  is  better.     The  expulsion  from  the  vineyard  before  the  murder 
•ignities  the  priestly  excominnni  ation  and  rejection  which  preceded  the  crucifixion. 

14  Ver.  41. — [KaKot/s   KO.K'J>\  (=pesnimon  pettximf)  diroAe'irfi,  a  classic  phrase  of  the  purest  Greek  (pftita  eat 
pnrixximo  itermone  Greece,  as  Grotius  observes).     The  paronomasia  brings  out  the  agreement  of  the  deed  and  the  punish 
ment.     In  German  :  erwird  </ie  El.-iiden  rlnidiglich  umbrinyeti  (Meyer);  nctilimm  wird  er  die  Ki-hlimmen  umbrinyen 
fLange);  ubel  wird  er  die  UeUen  (better  :   Ucbelthater)  rernichten  (Kwald).     In  English  we  have  no  equivalent  phrase. 
The  rendering  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  as  srood  as  any  I  have  seen.     Dr.  Conant  retains  it.     Dr.  Geo.  Campbell  (Tk« 
t'cur  frOnptf-K.  etc.)  renders  :  he  will  put  tlutit  wrt-tchen  to  a  toretchtd  death,  which   I  have  slightly  altered  in   the  text. 
The  Rheims  Version  has:  the  naughty  men  he  will  bring  to  naught  after  the  Vulgate:  Malos  male perdet.— 1>.  S.] 

16  Ver.  44.— Omitted  by  Tischendorf  without  sufficient  authority.    [Meyer  defends  the  words,  and  accounts  for  the 
omission  by  an  over-ight  of  a  transcriber  who  passed  from  ain-Tjs  «ai,  at  the  close  of  ver.  43,  at  once  to  avrbv  /cai,  at  the 
close  of  ver.  44.     Lachmann  retains  the  verse,  but  in  brackets.— P.  S.] 

18  Ver.  46.— [Better:  And  they  nought  ....  but  they /eared,  Kal  fyravitTtt  ....  iQo&rfiTiffav,  as  in  ch.  xiv.  5, 
where  the  K.  V.  renders:  And  when  he  would  hare  put  him  to  death,  he  feared  the  multitude.} 

17  Ver.  46.— [As  in  ver.  26,  or:  they  counted  him  as  a  prophet,  as  the  E.  V.  renders  the  same  phrase  in  ch.  xiv.  5.— 
P.  S.] 

18  Ch.  xxli.  ver.  9. — [Aif'|o5oj,  tranxitu*  and  exitus  (Durchgang  and  Au^gang,  Passow),  a  way  through  and  out,  a 
crossing,  fork  of  the  roads,  where  many  resort  or  pass;  here  a  common  outlet  of  the  ways  (TUV  6Swv)  that  lead  into  it,  a 
thoroughfare.    Lange  translates  it:  Stheidewege,  and  oooiis,  Straasen.—V.  S.] 

11  Ver.  13.— [The  words:    &part   avrbv  «ai,  take  him  away  and,  are  omitted  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Alford, 
and  Lange  in  his  Version  (who,  however,  translates  «ot),  but  retained  by  Tischendorf  in  the  edition  of  1859.    See  Tischen 
dorf  and  Alford,  Crit.  apparatus.— P.  S.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ch.  XXI.  23.  As  He  was  teaching.— At  first 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  with  the  high  priest 
himself  at  their  head,  confronted  the  Lord  with  an 
official  and  formal  inquiry.  Their  action  was  pas 
sionately  prepared ;  for,  no  sooner  had  Jesus  repair 
ed  again  to  the  temple,  than  they  were  on  the  spot. 
Their  inquiry  was  hostile  in  its  design ;  His  opponents 
would  oppress  Him  at  once  by  their  authority ;  and 
therefore  they  interrupted  Him  even  in  the  midst  of 
His  teaching.  But  the  form  of  their  inquiry  was  of 
ficial,  and  according  to  theocratical  rule  :  the  Jewish 
rulers  had  the  right  to  demand  of  a  man  who  exer 
cised  prophetic  functions  the  warranty  of  His  pro 
phetical  character.  But,  as  Jesus  had  already  abun 
dantly  authenticated  Himself  by  various  miracles, 
their  "seemingly  justifiable  act  was  only  a  shameless 
avowal  of  unbelief.  It  was  no  other  than  the  high 
est  rebellion  in  the  disguise  of  strict  legality. 

The  high  priests  and  the  elders. — That  is, 
the  Sanhedrin  in  its  official  authority.  Hence  Luke 
and  Mark  add  the  scribes  also  ;  for  these  belonged 
in  a  wider  sense  to  the  presbytery.  The  high 
priests  :  the  plural  is  explained  by  the  then  existing 
relations  of  the  high-priesthood.  The  high  priest 
was  supposed  legally  to  enjoy  his  function  during 
life  (see  Winer,  art.  Jfohfpriester) ;  and  before  the 
exile  we  read  of  only  one  deposition  (1  Kings  ii.  27). 
But  since  the  time  of  the  Syrian  domination  the  of 
fice  had  often  changed  hands  under  foreign  influence ; 
it  was  often  a  football  of  religious  and  political  par 
ties,  and  sometimes  even  of  -the  mob.  This  change 
was  especially  frequent  under  the  Roman  government. 
Thus  Annas  (Ananus)  became  high  priest  seTen  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  ( Jira  Dion.) ;  seven  years 
ater  Ishmael,  at  the  command  of  the  Roman  procu 
rator  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2,  2) ;  afterward  Eleazar, 
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'  son  of  Annas ;  a  year  later,  one  Simon ;  and  after 
another  year,  Joseph  Caiaphas,  a  son-in-law  of  An 
nas.  Thus  Caiaphas  was  now  the  official  high  priest ; 
but,  in  consistency  with  Jewish  feelings,  we  may  as 
sume  that  Annas  was  honored  in  connection  with 
him  as  the  properly  legitimate  high  priest.  This  es 
timation  might  be  further  disguised  by  the  fact  of 
his  being  at  the  same  time  the  ',5D  ,  or  vicar  of  the 
high  priest  (Lightfoot) ;  or,  if  he  was  the  JTfflC , 
president  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Wieseler).  Compare, 
however,  Winer,  sub  Syiiedrium.  That,  in  fact,  high 
respect  was  paid  to  him,  is  proved  by  the  cir 
cumstance  that  Jesus  was  taken  to  him  first  for 
a  private  examination  (John  xviii.  13).  And 
thus  he  herr  appears  to  have  come  forward  with 
the  rest,  in  his  relation  of  colleague  to  the  official 
high  priest.  Moreover,  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four 
classes  of  the  priests  might  be  included  under  this 
name.  Probably  the  whole  was  the  result  of  a  very 
formal  and  solemn  ordinance  of  the  Council,  at  whoso 
head  stood  the  high  priests. 

By  what  authority  ? — (Comp.  Acts  iv.  7.)  The 
two  questions  are  not  strictly  the  same.  The  first 
demanded  His  own  authority,  or  what  was  the  pro 
phetic  title  which  He  assumed  ;  the  second  demand 
ed  the  authority  from  which  He  derived  His  own, 
and  which  authenticated  Him.  It  therefore  seems 
to  have  intimated  that  their  authorization  was  denied 
to  Him.  Doubtless  their  aim  was  to  extort  from  Him 
thus  early  that  same  declaration  which  they  after 
ward  (ch.  xxvi.)  construed  into  a  criminal  charge. 

Doest  Thou  these  things  ?  T  a.  v  r  a .— (irotius, 
Bcngel,  and  others  refer  the  ravra  to  His  teaching , 
Meyer,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  cleansing  the  templo 
and  the  healing,  ver.  14.  Better,  de  Wette :  Tho 
whole  of  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  up  to  this 
time.  As  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  acts  of 
Jesus,  the  definite  word  ravra  is  chosen  with  do 
sign. 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


Vers.  24,  25.  I  also  will  ask  you. — The  coun 
ter-question  is  once  more  a  testimony  to  the  heaven 
ly  supremacy  of  Christ's  wisdom  as  a  teacher.  They 
had  presented  this  inquiry  under  the  pretext  of  theo- 
cratical  rule ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  tin's  theocrat- 
ical  rule,  He  put  to  them  His  counter-question :  The 
baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven  ?  that  is, 
l)i  1  John  act  as  a  true  prophet  under  divine  author 
ity  :•  The  antithesis,  or  of  men,  signifies  his  having 
come  by  his  own  arbitrary  boldness,  undertaking  an 
enthusiastic  work,  supported  by  the  party  spirit  of 
like-minded  confederates.  As  the  opposite  of  divine 
authority  of  the  true  prophet,  the  words  still  more 
definitely  describe  the  character  of  the  false  prophet. 
Now  if  the  Sanhedrin  declared  for  the  latter  part  of 
the  alternative,  they  would  not  only  come  into  colli 
sion  with  the  faith  of  the  people,  but  they  would  con 
demn  themselves  as  having  proved  false  to  the  theoc 
racy,  as  the  administrators  of  its  laws.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  acknowledged  the  divine  mission  of 
John,  they  must  also  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Mes 
siah  ;  for  John  had  declared  himself  to  be  the  fore 
runner  of  the  Messiah,  and  he  had  moreover  directed 
the  people  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Indeed,  the  si 
lent  secret  is  here  hinted  at,  that  he  had  directed 
themselves — the  Sanhedrin — to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
(see  eh.  iv.). 

Ver.  25.  They  deliberated  among  them 
selves. — Their  pondering  must  issue  in  a  formal  an 
swer  ;  and,  as  they  must  give  a  common  answer,  a 
common  consultation  and  deliberate  calculation  was 
previously  necessary  :  hence  iv  t  avr  ol  s ,  among 
themselves  ;  which  also  appears  in  the  5  i  a  \  o  y  i  - 
{(irBui.  (See  ch.  xvi.  7.}— Why  then  did  ye 
not  believe  him  ? — that  is,  his  testimony  concern 
ing  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  2(5.  We  fear  the  multitude.— We  have  the 
crowds  (rbv  o  x  A  o  «<)  to  dread.  Meyer  assumes  here 
an  aposiopesis,  which  (Luke  xx.  6)  interprets  .  All  the 
people  will  stone  tin.  But  the  expression  $  o  0  n  \>- 
fifBa  intimates  the  same  in  a  more  indefinite  way. 
The  oxAos  is  scornful :  the  mob,  as  in  John  vii.  49. 

[The  intelligence  of  this  official  consultation,  which 
is  i-e'ated  almost  verbatim  by  the  Synoptists,  may 
have  >ieen  originally  derived  from  Nicodemus,  who 
belonj,vd  to  the  Sanhedrin.— P.  S.] 

Voi.  27.  We  do  not  know. — This  reminds  us 
of  the  h  erarchical  decision,  "mandatum  de  super  se- 
dendo,"  which  is  so  frequent  in  papal  history ;  e.  g., 
in  the  co.iflict  between  Reuchlin  and  the  Dominicans 
(see  RANI  E  :  Dniisclie  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Re- 
formatio  r,  vol.  i.  p.  281).  They  were  caught  in  a 
rough  alternative,  and  could  extricate  themselves  only 
by  a  step  of  desperation.  The  Sanhedrin  were  un 
der  the  necessity,  in  the  temple  and  in  the  hearing 
of  all  the  fivple,  to  utter  a  confession  of  ignorance, 
and  that  of  hypocritical  ignorance.  If  they  were  not 
already  enemies  of  Jesus  to  the  death,  this  would 
make  them  so.  This  declaration  made  them,  in  the 
eyes  of  Jesus,  pease  to  be  a  truly  legitimate  and  di 
vinely  authorized  Sanhedrin  ;  after  this,  they  were  to 
Him  only  as  usurpers.  H.ence  His  reply,  Neither 
tell  I  you.  [The  ovSt  fj'w  ktyv  is  an  answer  not 
to  their  words:  O\>K  otSane^  but  to  their  inward 
thoughts:  ov  6f\o/j.fv  \iytti'.'\ 

Ver.  28.  But  what  think  ye  ?— Now  there  is 
a  transition  to  the  offensive.  First  Parable. — Jesus 
had  ai.-tady  by  His  counter-question  obliged  His  en 
emies  to  lay  bare  their  ignorance,  or  their  unbelief.  He 
now  const/ams  them,  in  the  first  parable,  to  declare 
heir  own  gu  -t ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  declare  their 


own  punishment  ;  and,  as  they  had  now  decided  to 
put  Him  to  death,  He  describes  to  them,  in  the  third 
parable,  the  consequences  of  their  great  violation  of 
the  covenant  and  ingratitude — the  destruction  of 
their  ancient  priesthood,  and  the  triumphant  estab 
lishment  of  His  new  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  first  parable  is  found  only  in  Mat 
thew.* 

Ver.  30.  I  will,  sir,  'E-yd,.— Not  merely,  yes,  bin 
an  elliptical  expression  of  deyoted  willingness,  lil  e 
the  Hebrew  "::n  (Grotius).  De  Wette:  It  always 
refers  to  the  previous  verb  :  thus,  virdyto  or  rpydffH- 
/mat  must  be  supplied.  But  the  emphasis  of  the  an 
swer  with  /  is  to  be  regarded  as  intimating  a  con 
trast  to  the  refusing  son. 

Ver.  31.  The  publicans  and  the  harlots.- 
Thus,  those  who  were  excommunicated  from  the 
Jewish  Church :  the  last  word  specializes  the  usual 
expression,  sinners.  They  are  represented  by  the 
first  son.  Their  earlier  relation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was  a  virtual  no,  which 
often  in  the  expression  of  unbelief  had  become  an 
actual  and  literal  no.  But,  since  the  coming  of  the 
Baptist,  they  had  repented.  The  contrast  to  them  is 
the  Sanhedrin  in  the  second  son.  By  their  doctrine 
and  hypocritical  piety  they  had  exhibited  themselves 
as  the  obedient  ones,  yet  with  a  boastful  I  will,  sir, 
and  with  a  contemptuous  look  upon  the  disobedient 
son.  But  they  were  the  disobedient  in  relation  to 
the  Baptist  and  the  Christ ;  they  would  not  be  influ 
enced  even  by  the  example  of  the  publicans'  repent 
ance. 

Go  before  you,  IT  po  <r  dyovir  i  v  . — Here  in 
transitive  :  not  of  a  "  future,"  but  of  a  present  enter 
ing  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  following  of 
the  others  is  not  intimated  ;  rather  the  reverse.  [Ac 
cording  to  Trench,  on  the  contrary,  the  words  imply 
that  the  door  of  hope  was  not  yet  shut  upon  the 
Pharisees  by  an  irreversible  doom,  and  that  they 
might  still  follow,  if  they  would.  So  also  Alford  and 
Nast.  Comp.  John  xii.  35  ;  and  Christ's  prayer  on 
the  cross,  Luke  xxiii.  34.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  32.  In  the  way  of  righteousness.  «  v  65$ 
S  i  K  a  i  o  a  v  v  TJ  s . — Meyer  :  "  As  a  thoroughly  rightr 
ecus  and  upright  man.  It,  is  not  the  preaching  of 
righteousness  which  is  meant."  De  Wette :  "  For 
he  preached  righteousness."  That  SSos  often  means 
doctrine,  as  a  standard  of  practical  righteousness,  ia 
a  settled  point  (comp.  ch.  xxii.  16  ;  Acts  xiii.  10, 
etc.).  But  here  we  must  understand  the  way  of 
righteousness  in  reference  to  the  words  of  Christ  in 
John  xiv.  6  :  I  am  the  way.  John  came  (tpxfvBai  of 
teachers  arising,  ch.  xi.  18)  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  pointing  to  Him,  the  way  of  righteousness. 
The  SiKaiocrvvr)  here  is  analogous  to  the  oofyia,  ch. 
xi.  19. 

Repented  not. — Mera/ueAt'o/ua'  here  expresses 
the  coming  to  a  change  of  mind  and  purpose,  and  not 
merely  "  to  meditate  something  better ;  "  yet  repent 
is  rather  too  strong  a  translation,  and  corresponds  to 
jueTdi-oeiV.  Comp.  ch.  xxvii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  8. 

Ver.  33.  Hear  another   parable. — [As  if  to 


*  [Trench  (1.  c.  p.  185)  remarks  on  these  three  parables 
that  notwithstanding  their  severe  and  threatening  nspect, 
they  are  not  words  of  defiance,  but  of  earnest,  tenderest 
love,  spoken  with  the  intention  of  turning  them,  if  possible, 
from  their  purpose,  of  saving  them  from  the  fearful  outrnpe 
apainst  His  person  which  they  were  about  to  commit,  and 
of  winning  tliem  also  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  parable 
of  the  Two  Sons  is  rather  retrospective,  while  the  two  that 
follow,  are  prophetic  also.— P.  8.] 
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gay  :  "I  have  not  done  with  you  yet;  I  have  still  an 
other  word  of  warning  and  rebuke."  Tri'iieh.]  'I'liis 
Btr.>nd  parable  does  not  merely  predict  "the  future 
punishment"  of  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  ;  it  more 
Definitely  specifies  the  nature  of  their  guilt,  in  its  last 
ind  near  approaching  consummation,  the  murder  of 
Christ. 

Planted  a  vineyard. — The  theocracy  under  the 
aimilitnde  of  a  vineyard:  see  Isa.  v.  1-7;  Hi.  14; 
Cant.  ii.  15.  Israel  the  vine:  Jer.  ii.  21.  Christ  the 
vine :  John  XT.  1.  [A  vineyard  was  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  plantation,  which  yielded  the  largest 
harvest,  but  required  also  the  most  constant  labor 
and  care.  Cato  says  :  Walla  possessio  pretiosior,  nul- 
la  inajorem  operam  requirit. — 1*.  S.] 

A  wine-press,  \  TJ  v  6  <s . — Properly  the  trough 
which  was  buried  in  the  ground ;  the  wine-press 
proper  stood  above,  and  the  juice  flowed  through  a 
grated  opening  into  it.  But  the  press  and  the  trough 
were  also  together  called  \ijv6s. 

[The  digging,  of  course,  can  only  refer  properly 
to  the  receptacle  for  the  juice  in  the  rock  or  ground 
to  keep  it  cool  (Mark  has  for  it  v-^o^viov  —  lacus 
vinarius) ;  but  ATJJ/OS  =  torcular,  sometimes  means  the 
whole  structure  for  treading  the  grapes  and  receiving 
the  expressed  juice.  Dr.  Hackett  (Illustrations  of 
Scripture,  p.  157,  8th  ed.),  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Conant 
in  loc.,  gives  the  following  description  of  it :  "A  hol 
low  place,  usually  a  rock,  is  scooped  out,  considera 
bly  deeper  at  one  end  than  the  other.  The  grapes 
are  put  into  this  trough,  and  two  or  more  persons, 
with  naked  feet  and  legs,  get  into  it,  where  they  jump 
up  and  down,  crushing  the  fruit.  .  .  .  The  juice  flows 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  excavation.  .  .  .  The  place 
for  treading  out  the  grapes  is  sometimes  dug  in  the 
ground,  lined  probably  with  a  coating  of  stone  or 
brick.  The  expression  in  Matt.  xxi.  33  may  allude 
*.o  such  an  excavation." — P.  S.] 

Tower. — Watch-tower  ;  generally  built  in  vine 
yards  [not  so  much  for  recreation  as  for  the  watch 
men  who  guarded  the  fruits  against  thieves]. 

Let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  4  £  c  5  o  r  o  . — DC 
Wette :  For  a  part  of  the  fruits.  Meyer :  For  money, 
as  the  lord  himself  received  the  fruits,  vers.  34,  41. 
But  in  Luke  xx.  10  we  have  curb  rov  napirov  roi:  au- 
ireA.ii/y?,  and  hence  de  Wette  must  be  right.  If  the 
6ic5i5drai  had  been  used  of  money  (it  must  be  distin 
guished,  even  then,  from  the  ^itrBovv  of  the  laborers, 
ch.  xx.  1,  7),  the  lord  would  have  required  of  these 
husbandmen,  not  the  fruits,  but  the  rent.  Meyer 
himself  favors  this  explanation,  when  he  makes  TOUS 
Ka^irju*  O.SITOV  refer,  not  to  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard, 
but  to  the  fruits  belonging  to  the  lord. 

Ver.  35.  Stoned  another. — Meyer:  According 
to  ch.  xxiii.  37 ;  John  viii.  5 ;  Acts  vii.  58,  etc., 
"  this  is  related  to  killing  as  its  climax,  as  species 
atrcx  (Bengel)  of  killing."  But  in  the  parallel  of 
Mark,  wnere  Ai0o/3o\T)crai<T€s  is  sufficiently  authenti 
cated,  we  must  understand  it,  that  the  servant  was 
saluted  from  afar  with  stones.  The  climax  is  there, 
but  of  another  kind :  they  did  not  let  the  third  mes 
senger  come  near  them,  but  drove  him  away  with 
stones.  It  must,  be  remembered,  that  stoning  is  used 
here  as  part  of  the  parable,  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
Jewish  law. 

[Ver.  37.  But  last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them 
his  son,  etc. — It  has  been  frequently  observed  by 
indent  and  modern  commentators,  that  the  only  and 
irell-beloved  Son  of  God  is  here  distinctly  marked  out 
\s  far  above  the  prophets  in  dignity  and  rank,  the 
Bending  of  whom  is  the  last  and  crowning  effort  of 


divim-  mercy,  and  the  rejection  of  whom  fills  up  the 
measure  of  human  sin  and  guilt.  Compare  here  the 
more  expressive  language  of  Mark  xii.  6  :  "  Having 
yet  therefore  one  son,  his  well-beloved,  he  sent  him  alas 
last  unto  (Item,  saying,  they  will  reverence  my  son.1' 
The  expression  of  the  hope,  that  the  husbandmen  will 
reverence  the  son,  implies,  of  course,  no  ignorance, 
but  the  sincere  will  of  God,  that  all  should  be  saved  ; 
and  the  fact  of  man's  freedom  and  responsibility 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Divine  foreknowl 
edge  and  foreordination,  although  we  may  not  b« 
able  in  this  world  to  see  the  connection  and  to  explain 
the  mystery.  —  P.  S.] 

Ver.  38.  Let  us  have  his  inheritance,  K  a.  I 
IT  x.w  /j.  (  v  TTJJ/  K  \r\  p  o  v  o  n  i  av  .  —  The  reading 
KOTO  ffx^ntv  (seize),  and  the  parallel  in  Mark  xii.  7, 
contain  the  true  explanation.  That  of  Meyer,  "  And 
let  us  hold  fast,  not  be  driven  out  "  (as  if  they  did 
not  mention  the  result,  but  their  further  design,  what 
they  would  do  after  the  killing  of  the  son),  gives  no 
good  sense.  Till  then,  they  regarded  themselves 
as  hired  laborers  ;  after  killing  the  heir,  they  usurp 
the  possession. 

Ver.  3'J.  They  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard, 
and  slew  him.  —  Mark's  inversion  of  the  order  ex 
hibits  the  act  in  a  more  passionate  and  dramatic 
manner  ;  but  it  loses  a  typical  feature.  For,  the  se 
quence  in  Matthew  (and  Luke)  bears  with  it  an  un 
doubted  allusion  to  the  excommunication  which  pre 
ceded  death.  Chrysostom,  Olshausen,  and  others  re 
fer  the  casting  out  to  the  crucifixion  outside  of  Jeru 
salem  ;  and  they  are  so  far  right,  as  this  was  the  con 
sequence  of  the  sentence  and  curse  which  rested  on 
Jesus,  Heb.  xiii.  12. 

Vers.  33-39.  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE 
WICKED  HusBANDXiEN.-The  vineyard  is  the  theocratical 
kingdom  of  God,  especially*  in  its  Old  Testament  form. 
The  hedge  is  the  divine  order  of  restriction  and  mark 
of  membership  :  in  the  Old  Testament,  circumcision  ; 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
baptism  with  confession  (Chrysostom  and  others  :  the 
lawf).  The  wine-press  is  the  altar  in  the  widest  sense 
(Chrysostom  and  others  :  the  altar  ;  in  the  New  Tes 
tament  also,  the  Lord's  Supper  J).  The  tower  is  the 
theocratical  protection  ;  or  also  the  New  Testament 
office  of  watchman  ideally  viewed  (Chrysostom  :  the 
temple).  We  must  hold  fast  the  fundamental  traits 
of  the  Mosaic  law;  yet  so  as  to  include  the  New 
Testament  fulfilment,  for  the  vineyard  passes  over  in 
the  New  Covenant  to  other  laborers.  The  departure 
of  the  proprietor.  Bengel  :  tempus  divince  taciturni 
tads,  ubi  homines  agunt  pro  arbitrio.  But  against 
this  speaks  the  fact,  that  the  time  of  the  prophets  ia 
described,  and  their  mission  is  combined  in  one  with 
the  mission  of  Christ.  It  is  rather  the  period  of 
the  natural  human  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  from  the  date  of  its  divine  institution.  The 
laborers,  or  husbandmen,  are  the  official  leaders 


*  [Not:  that  is,  us  the  Edinb.  translator  (Rev.  Mr.  Popo) 
has  it,  evidently  mistaking  the  Get  man  ntimeiitlit-fi.  for 
numlu-h,  and  thereby  confining  the  vineyard  to  the  Jewish 
church,  when  Lange  expressly  means  to  apply  it  to  th« 
Christian  church  also,  as  the"  connection  clearly  shows. 
Such  errors  are  very  frequent  in  this  translation,  especially  in 
the  few  preceding  anil  all  the  .subsequent  chapters.  —  P.  S.J 

t  [^o  also  Trench  who  refers  the  hedge  to  the  law  which 
Paul  calls  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  "  between  the  Jew 
und  the  (Jentile  (Kpli.  ii.  14).  and  which  was  a  hedge  both 
of  separation  from,  and  d.  -fence  against,  Gentilo  abomina 
tions  and  hostile  foreign  influence.  He  refers  it  at  the  sum* 
lime  to  the  geographical  isolation  of  Palestine.—  P.  S.] 

J  [Ireiiii-ns,  II  lary,  Ainbn.se,  and  others,  take  the  win* 
press  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  prophetic  institution.-  P  S.] 
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of  the  theocracy,  especially  the  priests,  elders,  and 
scribes.  The  servants  are  the  prophets  sent  by  God. 
Yor  their  maltreatment,  see  the  flight  of  Elijah,  the  his 
tories  of  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah  ('2  Chron.  xxiv.  20), 
the  tradition  concerning  Isaiah.  The  son  is  the  Mes 
siah.  The  attempt  of  the  laborers  to  gain  the  inher 
itance  for  themselves,  is  the  ambition  of  the  Jewish 
rulers.  The  coming  of  the  lord  is  the  judgment  of 
retribution. 

Ver.  40.  When  therefore  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  cometh. — His  enemies  are  constrained  to 
explain  the  parable  for  themselves.  But,  inasmuch 
as  their  solution  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
whole  position,  Mark  and  Luke  represent  Jesus  as 
Himself  drawing  the  conclusion.  But  they  also  put 
first  the  question,  "  What  will  the  lord  of  the  vine 
yard  do  ?  "  Each  representation  is  in  harmony  with 
the  connection  of  each  Gospel ;  but  that  of  Matthew 
seems  the  original  one.  Meyer  supposes  that  the 
Sanhedrin  daringly  gave  their  decision,  although  they 
felt  that  the  parable  referred  to  them  ;  and  in  favor 
of  this  is  the  w  -ytvoiro,  Luke  xx.  16.  On  this  as 
sumption,  their  apparent  sincerity  was  only  hypoc 
risy  ;  and  they  thereby  declared  that  the  .parable  did 
not  apply  to  them. 

Ver.  41.  He  will  miserably  destroy  those 
miserable  men. — Meyer,  well :  As  miserable  ones 
will  He  miserably  destroy  them.  See  his  examples 
of  the  same  phraseology.  It  signifies  the  thcocrati- 
cal  judgments  upon  Israel,  appearing  in  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem;  which  Meyer,  with  his  wonted 
misunderstanding  of  the  advent,  denies.  The  Par- 
ousia  of  Christ  is  consummated  in  His  last  coming, 
but  is  not  one  with  it.  It  begins  in  principle  with 
the  resurrection  (John  xvi.  16);  continues  as  a,  power 
through  the  New  Testament  period  (John  xiv.  3,19); 
and  is  consummated  in  the  stricter  sense  in  the  final 
advent  (1  Cor.  xv.  23  ;  Matt.  xxv.  31  ;  2  Thess.  ii. 
etc.). 

To  other  husbandmen.— The  passing  over  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  Gentiles.  The  signifi 
cance  of  this  feature  of  the  parable  was  not,  proba 
bly,  clearly  seen  by  the  Council.  Remarkable  is  the 
praise  which  they  finally  lavish  upon  the  new  labor 
ers.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  Lord  will  always  know 
how  to  seek  and  to  find  faithful  laborers  in  His 
work. 

Ver.  42.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them. — A  para 
bolical  word  follows  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
gives  its  edge  to  the  preceding  parable ;  showing  the 
Sanhedrin  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  that  most  as 
suredly  the  parable  suited  them.  The  passage  which 
the  Lord  brings  to  their  remembrance  is  that  of  Ps. 
cxviii.  22  [the  same  Psalm  of  triumph  from  which 
the  people  had  taken  their  Hosannas],  quoted  from 
the  Septuagint.  According  t'»  Ewald,  this  Psalm  was 
sung  at  the  first  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the  return 
from  captivity.  This  much  is  certain,  that  it  prima 
rily  pointed,  in  its  historical  sense,  to  the  pious,  mys 
tical  kernel  of  the  people,  as  exalted  above  all  the 
attempts  of  the  heathen  to  destroy  them.  Accord 
ing  to  Zech.  iii.  8,  9,  and  iv.  7,  Zerubbabel  was  prob 
ably  the  person ;  but  Zerubbabel  was  a  type  of  the 
Messiah  ;  therefore  the  passage  was  a  typical  pro- 
nnecy  of  Christ,  as  the  Rabbins  always  acknowledged. 
But  as  the  stone  is  described  as  one  rejected  by  the 
builders,  this  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  must  refer  to  the  Jewish  builders  themselves,  the 
priests  and  rulers,  who  first  despised  the  stone  and 
then  rejected  it.  We  have  then  here  something 
that  passe?  beyond  historical  type,  and  which  makes 


the  parable  a  striking  prophecy  of  the  conduct  of  thi 
Sanhedrin  toward  Christ.  And  if  the  corner-stone^ 
the  stone  which  bears  up  the  theocratical  edifice,  is 
distinguished  from  that  building,  it  cannot  signify  all 
Israel,  but  the  theocratical  offspring  of  David,  who  is 
the  definite  type  of  the  Messiah.  Since  the  corner- 
stone,  or  head  of  the  corner  (K  t  <t>a\^  y  o>  i>  i  a  s)  binds 
together  the  two  walls,  Ammonius  and  Cyril  found  ;n 
this  image  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Christ,* 
But  the  idea  here  prominent  is  this,  that  the  despised 
and  rejected  stone  becomes  the  corner-stone  of  the 
theocracy.  [Compare  for  a  similar  application-  of 
this  Psalm  in  Acts  iv.  11  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  4-8.J 

Ver.  43.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you. — De 
Wette :  "Therefore,  because  ye  have  rejected  the 
corner-stone."  Better  :  Because  the  word  concerning 
the  corner-stone  shows  that  the  parable  spoken  ex 
pressly  suits  you,  the  word  also  concerning  the  vine 
yard  being  given  to  others  suits  you  also ;  the  king 
dom  will  be  taken  from  you,  etc.  For  this  also  sj  teaks 
the  expression:  "given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  thereof." 

To  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof. 
— The  New  Testament  people  of  God,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  new  and  heterogeneous  element,  the  Gen 
tiles.  Meyer:  The  'lrrpa7)A  Kara  Trvei/j.a. 

Ver.  44.  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  this 
stone,  etc. — The  privative  and  negative  punishment 
of  the  wicked  laborers  is  followed  by  their  positive 
punishment.  Thus  we  have  here  an  explanation  of 
the  words :  "  He  will  miserably  destroy  these  miserable 
men"  connected  with  the  figure  of  the  stone,  which 
now  approves  its  rocky  nature,  that  fitted  it  to  be 
the  corner-stone.  Thus  Christ  also  demonstrates  that 
He  is  the  Judge.  The  positive  and  punitive  judg 
ment  has  again  its  two  sides.  The  stone  falls  on  none 
who  have  not  first  fallen  on  it :  that  is,  only  the  un 
believers,  who  have  rejected  Christ,  will  be  by  Him 
condemned  and  rejected.  But  it  is  a  double  form  of 
punishment  which  is  expressed  by  this  antithesis. 
He  who  falls  upon  Christ,  the  corner-stone,  or  who 
runs  against  and  falls  over  it,  making  Him  a  spiritual 
offence  and  stumbling-block,  (TKavSahuv  (Isa.  viii.  14 ; 
comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  8),  will  be  bruised.  This  is  death 
through  dismemberment  of  the  body  :  spiritual  death, 
reprobation,  and  demolition  of  Israel,  or  of  the  indi 
vidual  unbeliever.  This  is  the  judgment  which  falls 
upon  the  active  enemy  of  the  passive  Christ,  as  sub 
ject.  But  he  will  also  be  the  passive  object  of  the 
punishment  of  the  glorified  and  governing  Christ. 
But  on  •whomsoever  it  shall  fall. — He  against 
whom  Christ  comes  in  judgment — according  to  the 
figure  of  the  stone,  Dan.  ii.  34,  35 — will  He  grind  to 
powder,  A.  t  K  /j.  TJ  <r  e  i ;  Vulgate  f  :  conterat ;  Luther : 
zermalmen,  to  crush,  to  pulverize.  Meyer  maintains 
that  the  Greek  verb  can  only  mean,  shall  uinnow 
him,  throw  him  off  as  chaff.  But  this  does  not  suit 
the  effect  of  a  falling  stone.  The  expression  i*  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  mysterious  stone  in  i'anitl, 
which  grinds  to  powder  the  image  of  the  monarchies  ; 
that  is,  to  Christ,  who  unfolds  His  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  grinds  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  pow 


*  [So  also  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Thoo 
nhvlact,  and  among  modern  commentators,  Alton),  Trend 
and  Wordsworth,  fee  Eph.  ii.  '-'0-22.— I'.  8.] 

t  [The  original  substitutes  the  Greek  Sejitnagint  (whicl 
ought  to  be  connected  with  the  preceding  Aix/uar)  for  th> 
Latin  Vulgtttf,—tin  obvious  ovi-rfL'ht  (doubtless  of  the  priti 
ter,  who  may  have  omitted  Fulgnte),  which  the  Kdiiit 
translate!,  as  usual,  faithfully  and  thoughtlessly  oo|>ioa. 
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icr.     This  is  the  actual  and  most  proper,  result  of 
His  historical  judgment:   perfirt,  dissolution    of  or 
ganization,  dissipation  of  its  <>lementd  even  to  appar-  j 
MUI   annihilation.     The    threatening   here  refers  pri-  i 
Tiarily  to  the  Jewish  hierarchy  and  the  destruction 
of  .Jerusalem  ;    but  the  unbelieving  individual  will  j 
also  be  ground  to  powder  at  last,  the  glory  of  his  life  | 
will  be  dissipated,  he  will  be  reduced  to  his  elements, 
aud  driven  to  the  verge  of  annihilation. 

Ver.  4ti.  They  sought  to  lay  hands  on  Him. 
—  They  had  already  fixed  the  decree  to  kill  Him.  But 
their  exasperation  at  the  condemning  import  of  the 
parables  might  have  urged  them  at  once  to  carry  out 
their  resolution,  had  not  their  dread  of  the  people 
prevented  them. 

Ch.  XXII.  1.  And  Jesus  answered.—  The  third 
•parable  :  the  Marriage  of  the  King's  Son*  The  judg 
ment  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  and  the  new 
theocracy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  —  The  Lord's 
further  words  are  introduced  as  an  answer,  because 
they  refer  to  the  schemes  of  His  enemies  to  seize 
Him. 

In  parables.  —  Plural  of  the  category. 
Ver.  2.  Made  a  marriage  for  his  son.  —  This 
parable  is  related,  in  its  fundamental  idea  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  a  festive  meal,  to  that  of  Luke 
xiv.  16-24.  But  there  is  an  essential  difference  be 
tween  them.  The  festive  supper  of  a  host  is  here  ex 
panded  into  a  wedding  supper  which  a  king  made 
for  his  son.  In  Luke  the  whole  parable  is  so  ordered 
as  to  depict  the  infinite  goodness  and  grace  of  the 
Lord  :  heace  the  scornful  guests  are  at  once  passed 
by,  and  the  parable  turns  to  those  newly  invited  out 
of  the  streets  and  lanes.  But  in  Matthew  the  judg 
ment  is  the  standpoint  from  which  the  whole  is  view 
ed.  Hence  not  only  is  the  judgment  upon  the  first 
neglecters  of  the  invitation  depicted,  but  further  judg 
ment  is  extended  to  the  guests  who  actually  came. 
The  practical  scope  of  these  parables  has  been  alto 
gether  overlooked  by  those  who  have  maintained  that 
the  former  was  the  original  parable,  and  that  evan 
gelical  tradition  pieced  together  in  this  one  many 
separate  fragments.  (De  Wette,  Strauss,  Schnecken- 
burger,  and  others.)  \  Evangelical  parables  are  not 
works  of  art  in  this  sense.  Their  fundamental  ideas 
may  be  viewed  from  different  points  of  view,  and  dif 
ferently  developed  accordingly.  So  here,  when  the 
Lord  shows  what  judgments  will  fall  upon  the  various 
kinds  of  contempt  poured  on  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  The  Jews  had  long  been  wont 
to  think  of  the  festival  of  the  consummated  kingdom 
of  heaven  under  the  figure  of  a  feast.  The  paschal 
meal,  doubtless,  gave  them  the  type  of  it  ;  while  all 
the  heathen  festivals  and  sacrificial  feasts  rested  upon 
the  same  common  foundation.  Comp.  Exod.  xxiv. 
11  ;  Ps.  xxiii.  5  ;  Isa.  xxv.  6.  This  feast  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  is  an  image  of  the  blessedness  and 
fellow  rfhiy  of  the  life  of  faith,  and  assumes  a  three- 
foil  i'.inn  :  1.  It  is  a  feast  in  the  future  world,  Luke 
xvi.  22  ;  2.  it  is  the  future  feast  at  the  visible  advent 
of  the  Messiah,  Luke  xiv.  15;  Matt.  xxv.  1  ;  3.  it  is 
the  pruSLiH,  spiritual  feast  which  begins  at  once  with 


*  [So  it  is  called  in  the  headings  of  the  English  Bible,  to 
.'Ustitigiiisl,  it  from  the  parable  of  the  ffr--at  Su-jiper  in  Luke 
t;v.  Ki-U.  Sometimes  it  is  called  less  appropriately  the 
parnliV  <>i  tin-  ll'i-ilitinff  Garment,  which  alter  all  is  only  an 
Mburie  in  it.—  P.  S.] 

tn.x'ii  TlifOphvlact,  Calv'n.  and  Maldonatns  maintain 
tli.-  identity  of  the  two  parables;  while  Ol.-hausen,  Stier, 
Must.  Alf'.r.'l.  Trench,  and  Owen  agree  with  Lange  in  keep 
I  -  !hen<  distinct  romp,  the  :<,pl  remarks  of  Trench  on  the 
Uflcrence  and  ligniust  Strauss,  p.  iMW  sqq.—  P.  S.] 


the  life  of  faith,  Ps.  xxiii.;  the  parables,  Luke  xiv. 
17,  and  in  this  section.  The  Jewish  rabbinical  my 
thology  exhibited  the  feast  at  tlie  end  of  the  world, 
at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  with  all  sensuous  char 
acteristics,  and  in  colossal  figures.  The  change  of 
the  simple  feast  into  a  marriage  supper  rested  upon 
the  Old  Testament  representation  of  the  covenant  be 
tween  Jehovah  and  Israel  by  the  figure  of  the  man 
riage  state :  Isa.  liv.  5  ;  Ezek.  xvi.  4 ;  ch.  xxiii. ; 
Hos.  ii.  19,  20;  compare  the  Canticles.  In  the  New 
Testament  development  of  this  figure,  we  must,  of 
course,  regard  the  Messiah  as  the  Bridegroom,  for 
whom  the  Father  prepared  the  marriage  with  the 
Church  :  Eph.  v.  25  ;  Rev.  zxi.  Calovius  and  many 
others  have  interpreted  the  wedding  as  the  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.*  And  in 
deed,  this  union  forms  the  ideal  foundation  and  real 
root  of  the  actual  union  and  communion  between 
Christ  and  His  Church,  which  was  typically  foresha 
dowed  by  the  union  of  Jehovah  with  Israel.  Believ 
ers  are  here  represented  as  guests ;  but  this  does  not 
militate  against  the  reference  to  Christ's  relations 
with  His  Church,  because  the  ideal  Church  in  its  to 
tality  must  be  regarded  as  the  bride,  and  the  individ 
ual  Christians  as  guests.  But  certainly  the  bond  of 
connection  between  Christ  and  His  Church  has  its 
root  in  His  assumption  of  His  humanity  by  the  as 
sumption  of  His  human  nature.  The  expression 
yd/LLHi  then  is  not  to  be  generalized,  and  translated 
feast.  "  Miehaelis,  Fischer,  Kuinoel,  Paulus,  and 
others  have  thought  that  only  a  feast  hi  celebration 
of  the  receiving  of  the  kingdom  is  meant.  But  the 
Messiah  is  the  Bridegroom  (ch.  xxv.  1),  whose  be 
trothal  is  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  (comp. 
on  Eph.  v.  27)."  Meyer.f 

V  er.  C.  To  call  them  that  were  bidden.— An 
Oriental  custom.  The  first  invitation  was  an  invita 
tion  to  the  feast  generally  ;  the  second,  to  the  begin 
ning  of  the  feast  itself. 

Ver.  4.  Behold  ....  my  dinner,  T  b  &  p  i  a-  r  6  i 
u  o  u . — The  introductory  meal,  which  opened  th( 
series  of  wedding  feasts  ;  an  early  meal  toward  mid 
day,  not  the  same  as  the  Se~nrvoi>.$ 

*  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  here  again  reverses  the  sense  of  th« 
original  by  adding:  "but  we  hare  no  Scripture  warranty 
for  thix,  and  then  omitting  the  following  sentence  alto 
'gcther.  A  trnnslator  has  no  riuht  to  ch.uifje  the  views  ol 
hi*  author,  unless  he  state  that  he  has  done  so.  -P.  S.] 

t  [Falsely  credited  to  Lisco  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.  with  the 
omission  of  all  the  names  representing  this  view.— 1'.  S.j 

\  [The  Kdinb.  trsl.,  which  usually  retains  the  language 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  even  where  Dr.  Lange's  version 
and  comments  require  an  alteration,  falsely  gives  the  text 
in  tliis  ease:  MY  SUPPKB  is  KKADY,  and  thereby  contradicts 
both  the  English  Version  fnd  Dr.  Lange's  comment.  The 
term  :  &OIITTOV,  from  ijpi,  ear-\y.  means  properly  an  early 
meal,  but  generally  a  late  breakfast,  lunch,  jinnirtium, 
taken  about  midday,  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  4,  2  (while 
the  early  breakfast,  taken  at  sunrise,  was  called  axpaTiir/ua), 
and  is  uniformly  rendered  dirtier  in  the  E.  V.  (Matt.  xxit. 
4;  Luke  xi.  3S;  xiv.  12):  btlnvov  was  tlie  principal  meal 
taken  early  in  the  evening,  after  the  work  and  heat  of  the 
day,  as  now  in  large  cities,  and  is  always  rendered  s>ippe>r 
(Mark  vi.  21;  Luke  xiv.  12.  16,  17.  24;  John  xii.  2;  xiii.  2, 
4;  xxi  20;  1  Cor  xi.  20,  "the  Lord's  supper;"  Kev.  xix.  9, 
"the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb"),  except  in  three  pan- 
sages,  where  it  is  rendered  ff<ixt  (Matt,  xxiii.  6:  Mark  xil. 
89;  Luke  xx.  46).  The  corresponding  verbs  are  translated: 
to  dine  and  to  nu-p.  Some  have  proposed  to  translate  &pt- 
trrov,  nrenkfiist,  and  8*iiri>oi',  dinner.  Bnt  it  would  sound 
very  strange  to  th  English  ear  accustomed  to  the  admiraUb 
idiom  of  Ids  good  AriL'lo-Saxon  Bible  to  lu-ar  of  "the  Lord's 
di»iii-r."  and  "  the  marriage  dinner  of  the  L-.mb."  In  such 
cases  the  common  sense  and  traditional  reveu-nee  "t'  Kiiglisfc 
Christendom  Would  tolerate  no  alteration.  1  n  our  passage 
I  the  &pi(TTOi>  is  the  beginning  of  the  marriage  feasts,  which 
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Vers.  5,  6.  But  they  made  light  of  it ...  but  j 
the  rest. — How  is  this  difficult  clause  to  be  con 
strued  ?  As  the  words  stand,  a  division  into  two 
parts  is  suggested,  the  first  part  being  again  sub 
divided  into  two  : — 1.  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and 
went  away  :  a.  some  to  their  fields  ;  b.  some  to  their 
merchandize.  2.  But  the  rest,  etc. — So  Meyer,  after 
de  Wette:  a(ueA.T)<rai"r«s  refers  only  to  those  who 
went  away ;  for  the  remainder,  ver.  6,  acted  in  direct 
hostility  (Kpar-rivavTft).  But  the  contempt  which  is 
expressed  by  ant\r]ffavT€<i  is  the  general  term  for  the 
enmity  which  embraced  them  all  in  one  guilt ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  all  together  condemned  after 
ward  as  (poreis.  Fritzsche  therefore  is  right  in 
*ssuming  an  inexactness  in  the  phrase,  which  should 
nave  been :  oi  St  d,uf  A.  and  oi  n*v  airfi\dov  ;  as  the 
Vulgate  has  it :  llli  axtem  neglexerunt,  et  abierunt, 
etc.  Yet  the  oi  found  wanting  before  o7rfjA0oo  is 
contained  in  the  following  6  /u«r,  fi  St.  Thus,  oi  Sf 
a./uLf\-ftaat>T(s  :  1.  aTrr/AOop  o  pti>,  6  S«  ;  2.  nl  tit  Aoi- 
TTot  Kpa.T-ri<Ta.vT(s.  The  a/u*A£ia  is  the  hostile  unbe 
lief  which  is  common  to  all.  This  expresses  itself 
in  two  ways  :  a.  In  the  indifferent  worldliness  :  they 
think  nothing  of  their  king,  and  devote  themselves 
to  their  own  private  affairs,  b.  In  fanatical  spiritu 
ality,  which  makes  the  positive  persecution  of  the 
servants  (prophets)  an  official  business.  This  is  a 
striking  picture  of  the  miserable  contrast  of  false 
worldliness  and  spirituality  in  the  hierarchical  com 
munion.*  Fundamentally,  however,  the  contrast  is 
only  a  reciprocal  influence  ;  and  both  dwell  together 
in  only  one  city  of  murderers,  which  was  doomed  to 
burning. 

Ver.  9.  Out  into  the  highways.— Not  the 
places  where  the  streets  of  the  city  meet  (Kypke, 
Kuinoel,  and  others) ;  for  the  city  is  assumed  to  be 
burned,  ver.  7  ;  but  the  outlets  of  country  roads 
(Fritzsche,  Meyer),  f  At  this  point  our  parable  goes 
beyond  that  of  Luke  xiv.  ]  6.  There,  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city  are  mentioned,  where  the  maimed 
and  the  poor  gathered  together  (the  halt,  the  lame, 
the  blind :  publicans  and  sinners  within  the  theoc 
racy).  Here,  the  commission  is  to  go  far  beyond  the 
doomed  city,  out  into  the  high  roads  of  the  world: 
all,  both  bad  and  good,  the  heathen  simply,  are  in 
vited  ;  both  those  who  were  looking  for  light,  and  the 
common  people  of  heathenism  generally. 

Ver.  10.  Both  bad  and  good.— Bengel :  locutio 
quasi  adverbiali.t.  Meyer :  They  acted  as  if  they 
would  make  no  difference,  whether  the  persons  were 
morally  good  or  bad,  provided  only  they  accepted 
the  invitation;  the  distinction  between  them  must 
be  made  by  the  king  at  a  later  period,  and  not  by 
them.  But  in  this  interpretation,  first,  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  wicked  and  the  good  in  the  heathen 
world  (Acts  x. ;  Rom.  ii.)  is  improperly  done  away 
with ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  proper  to  confound 
the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad  among 
the  invited,  with  the  difference  between  the  guesis 

culminate  in  the  marriage  tupper  of  the  lamb,  Rev.  six.  9. 

*  [In  German:  in  dem  hierarckigchfn  Gfrneinwesen, 
which  the  Edinb.  edition  has  rendered:  ecclesiastical  na 
ture!] 

t  (Allird  and  Trench  refer  Si<=£o8oi  to  the  city,  i.  «..  not 
the  cily  of  the  murderers  (Jerusalem),  but  the  city  in  which 
the  marriage  was  supposed  to  be  celebrated.  TRENCH,  p. 
820:  "  We  must  not  permit  our  English  /«' >/'''''".'/*  to  .-ui;- 
fest  places  in  the  country  as  distinguished  from  the  town; 
the  image  throughout  is  of  a  city,  in  which  the  rich  and 
preut  and  noble,  those  naturally  pointed  out  as  a  kind's 
pue>t>.  n-t'u.M'  his  banquet.  whereupon  the  poor  of  the  •aine 
elty  are  brought. in  to  share  it."— P.  S.] 


who  had,  and  those  who  had  not,  the  wedding-gai* 
ment.  The  plan  of  salvation  shines  clearly  through 
the  whole  ;  and  that  does  not  look  at  the  previous 
life,  bat  at  faith  or  unbelief  toward  the  gospel.  The 
words :  they  gathered  together,  imply  that  they 
accepted  the  invitation  with  joy. 

The  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests. — 
With  the  filling  of  the  wedding-chamber  the  wedding 
feast  was  consummated.  The  contemncrs  of  th« 
feast  could  not  do  away  with  or  invalidate  it:  it 
came  to  its  full  consummation. 

Ver.  11.  To  see  the  guests. — At  the.  thought 
of  a  calling  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Messianic  salva 
tion  the  Pharisaic  legality  revolted  with  honor,  as 
opening  the  gate  to  atitinomianism  and  anarchy. 
Christ  meets  this  aversion  of  the  hierarchy  with  the 
doctrine  that  righteousness  and  judgment  would 
pervade,  though  in  higher  and  nobler  forms,  eveu 
the  new  economy  of  grace.  And  the  idea  of  judg 
ment  is  predominant  throughout  the  whole  parable. 
The  higher  forms  of  the  spiritual  law:  1.  The  guests 
are  examined  by  the  king ;  2.  the  sign  of  worthiness 
s  the  wedding-garment ;  3.  the  punishment  is  a  per 
sonal  and  rigorous  exclusion. 

Not  having  a  wedding-garment,  tvSvua 
yd/j.ov . — Here,  not  merely  "  a  garment  suitable  for 
a  wedding  feast "  (de  Wette),  but  specifically  a  wed- 
ding-garment.  1.  Michaelis,  Olshausen,  and  others 
interpret :  The  guests  of  kings  were  in  the  East  pre 
sented  with  festal  garments,  or  caftans,  according  to 
Harmar  (Observations  on  the  East,  ii.  17)  and  others. 
This  custom  is  assumed  in  the  parable ;  and  the 
figure  is  appropriate,  the  more  so  as  saving  righteous 
ness,  faith,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  likewise  the  gifts 
of  God.  But  Fritzsche,  Meyer,  and  de  Wette  object 
to  this  view.  De  Wette  remarks  "  that  such  a  cus 
tom  cannot  be  sufficiently  proved  (Meyer  :  Not  even 
by  Gen.  xlv.  22  ;  Judg.  xiv.  12  ;  2  Kings  v.  22  ; 
x.  22  ;  Esth.  vi.  8  ;  viii.  15) ;  and  that  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  an  invited  guest  should  despise 
the  festive  garment."  2.  They  therefore  suggest 
another  explanation :  "  That  the  guests  were  bound 
to  come  with  festal  clothing,  was  an  obvious  and 
customary  propriety  that  needed  no  enforcement. 
Moral  StKaioavvri  was  thereby  symbolized,  which 
men,  after  the  call  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
should  obtain  for  themselves  through  the  /ueravt/to." 
So  Meyer ;  without,  however,  giving  any  more  pre 
cise  explanation  of  this  moral  SiKatonvvn.*  De  Wet 
te  :  "  The  view  here  obtains,  that  the  spirit  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  kingdom  of  God  depends  upon 
man  himself."  But  where  could  guests  get  these 
garments  in  the  urgency  of  the  feast,  especially  as 
they  were  men  of  all  kinds  (according  to  Luke's  par 
able,  probably  many  of  them  beggars)  V  The  pas 
sages  quoted  by  Meyer  show  at  least  that  the  custom 
of  furnishing  the  guests  with  festive  garn.oia.-  >  11 
such  occasions  was  very  ancient  hi  the  East.f  And 

*  [In  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Commentary,  METRE  adds: 
';This  SHCUIOTUJ/TJ  was  to  be  obtained  gratuitously  by  faith 
for  the  sake  of  the  death  of  Christ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
this  doctrine  wumerved  to  the  later  development  of  th« 

Christian  faith."  Similarly  ALFORD:  -The  -.'anm-iit  i>  tht 
iitifint, it  inn/  inherent  |?j  riylitrxiiKti***  of  the  l.«i<i  ,/r*ti«, 
put  on  tymboUaaUlJ  in  liaptiMii  (<;:;!.  ii;  'JTX  Mid  /••  <uYv  by 
a  true  and  living  faith  (Ca!.  i::.  lif,).-  « ith.-ut  uli.-h  none 
can  appear  b.  fore  God  in  Hi.-  kingdom  of  ulory :-  11,-b.  .xii. 
14;  1'hil.  iii.  7,  9;  Eph.  iv.  -J4;  Col.  iii.  Id;  KOMI,  iiii.  14  .— 
which  truth  could  not  be  put.  forward  //•/<.  but  at  its  subse 
quent  manifestation  threw  it.s  irrrat  liirht  over  ti  is  and  othel 
sucli  similitude-  and  e\pn-s>inii-."— I'.  S.] 

t  [Compare  a:so  what  Trench  :  ddnce^  t'roni  modern  lib 
ellers  and  modern  customs  in  the  Euat,  which  are  likely  t« 
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the  ni  in  ini^lit  have  excused  himself  by  liis  poverty, 
If  it  were  MH!  assumed  that  even  one  might  liavr 
rcceivc-d  his  wedding-gaiment.  However,  we  must 
not  lay  any  more  stivss  upon  the  idea  that  the  gar 
ment  was  presented,  than  upon  the  notion  that  every 
one  must  provide  it  for  himself.  There  is  no  feature 
in  the  piu-able  which  specially  points  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  assumptions.  The  stress  lies  upon 
this,  that  every  one  must  be  found  at  the  wedding  in 
a  wedding-garment,  and  that  he  must  therefore  have 
previously  taken  pains  in  the  matter.  The  question, 
how  that  trouble  was  to  be  taken,  and  how  the  gar 
ment  was  to  be  obtained,  is  designedly  avoided, 
because  another  point  of  view  is  here  the  more  im 
portant.  If  the  guest  had  not  taken  any  puins  about 
the  wedding-garment,  he  showed  positive  disrespect 
to  the  inviting  lord,  and  a  contempt  for  his /east,  or 
Antinomianism.  The  free  gift  of  righteousness  as 
such  cannot  here  be  meant ;  as  that  consists  in  the 
invitation  to  the  supper  and  the  participation  of  the 
feast.  Nor  is  faith  as  such  intended  ;  for  that  takes 
place  at  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  itself. 
Therefore,  the  wedding-garment  is  the  exhibition  of 
character,  or  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  invi 
tation  and  the  feast :  that  is,  discipline  of  spirit,  an 
earnest  Christian  life.*  The  first  historical  figure  in 
which  this  guest  comes  before  us  in  the  apostolical 
history,  is  that  of  the  Antinomians,  who  are  depicted 
hi  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  and  the  Nicolaitancs  of  the  Apocalypse.  If  it 
is  still  thought  necessary  to  supply  the  deficient 
point  (which,  however,  tends  to  weaken  the  main 
impression),  we  may  say  that  the  wedding-garment 
was  at  once  freely  given  and  obtained  by  personal 

date  from  very  ancient  times,  p.  225.  Horace  tells  of  I,u- 
cullus  (K/tixt.  i.  6,  40)  that  he  had  not  les-  than  five  thousand 
mantles  in  bis  wardrobe.  Chardin  suys  of  the  king  of  Persia 
that  lie  gave  away  an  infinite  number  of  dresses  (  \royitgc  en 
I'trne,  vol.  iii.  p.  230).  Owen,  like  Lunge,  urges  the  obvious 
Impossibility  that  tlie  guests,  especially  the  poor  ones,  could 
provide  themselves  with  costly  garments  in  so  short  a  time, 
unless  they  were  ready  in  the  king's  palace.  ''It  must  be 
remembered,"  he  says,  "that  these  guests  were  Invited  and 
brought  in  from  the  very  highways,  along  which  they  were 
[Kissing  for  pleasure  or  business,  and  it  is  very  unreasonable 
to  suppose  tliat  they  were,  or  could  be,  provided,  at  so  short 
a  time,  with  appropriate  dresses.  Many  of  them  were 
doubtless  too  poor  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  a  garment, 
had  time  been  given  them  to  procure  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  abundant  evidence,  tint  kings  were  provided  with 
extensive  wardrobes, from  winch  each  invited  guest  was  fur 
nished  with  a  suitable  garment."1—  I'.  S.J 

*  [The  Fathers,  the  Uoman  Catholic  and  some  Protestant 
commentators,  understand  the  tcei/i/ing-yarment  to  mean 
okarity  or  holirUM ;  most  of  the  older  I'rotestant  commen 
tators,/"^;  John  Gerhard,  Olsliausen,  Trench.  Brown,  and 
others,  combine  the  two  in  the  conception  of  ChrM,  or 
riij/itfUHKiif**.  both  in  its  root  of  faith  and  its  flower  of  chari 
ty  or  "faith  as  the  investing  power,  charity  as  the  invested 
robe,"  in  putting  on  Christ  (Gal.  iii.  27).  Oomp.  Isa.  Ixi.  10: 
"I  will  great.lv  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my  xoul  shall  be  juyfi  ' 
In  myG'd:  for  //c  hath,  ctotfi-d  me  icit/i  the  garment* 
of  tiu'lvittion.  lit  liiitli  coreretl  Mf  with  the  rol>e  »f  riyht- 
•9NWMM.  as  a  bridegroom  decketh  hims.  If  with  ornaments 
and  as  a  bride  iidonielh  herself  with  jewels."  Trench  ex 
piains  it  of  '•  righteousness  in  its  largest  sense,  the  whol 
adornment  of  the  new  and  spiritual  man,  including  the  fait) 
without  whieli  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  (lleb.  xi.  (i) 
ituil  the  holiness  without  whieli  no  man  shall  see  Him  (Hi  b 
sii  14),  or  like  this  guest,  only  see  Him  to  perish  at  III 
present*:  it  is  at  once  the  faith  which  is  the  root  of  all 
gi  :,<•,•-.  tbr  mother  of  all  virtues,  and  likewise  those  jfai-es 

al,  1  tli virtu.'?  themselves."     A  singular  curiosity  in  inod- 

tru  exegc-  )  -  the  interpretation  of  Wordsworth,  who  sober- 
Iv  refer* 'ho  wedding-garment  to  ixi/ttixm  "as  the  germ  of 
nil  the  mean.-,  of  spiritual  grace."  and  applies  the  rebuking 
fra:pt,  fi-icinl.  opceially  to  the  (Jmilcri-K  ..r  ^V/Vm/*.  be 
muse  they  reject  the  visible  signs  and  meat's  of  spiritual 
prace  provided  for  and  prescribed  I"  :ill  by  the  (ire.-it  King! 
The  while  biiptismal  garment  in  the  ancient  church  must 
»erve  as  un  illublratiou  iu  the  absence  of  proof.— 1'.  S.] 


effort.     It  was  given  as  free  grace  ;  yet  it  TVO.V  (o  be 
)btained  in  the  ante-clumber  by  carne.-t  cllbrt  ami 
miyer.     The  chief  point  is,  that-  it  was  obtained  bj 
diligent  anxiety,  springing  from  a  right  ap[u. 
of  the  dignity  of  the  feast. 

Vrr.  i:>.  Bind  him  hand  and  foot. — An  ui>]/r-> 
iriate  punishment  of  lawlessness.  It  had  not  for  ita 
)bjcct  merely  to  keep  him  fast  in  his  place  of  punish- 
nent,  but  also  to  carry  him  there  securely  ;  for.  as 
e  was  a  desperately,  bold  intruder,  he  could  not 
otherwise  be  driven  out  and  carried  away.  The 
binding  is  the  hard  political  restraint  which  follows 
on  lawlessness.  It  is  the  business,  not  of  the  guesta 
of  the  church,  but  of  the  servants  of  the  King. — 
Outer  darkness.— Comp.  ch.  viii.  12.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Antinomians  are  cast  out 
nto  the  same  place  of  punishment  with  the  tradi- 
ionalists  and  legalists.  This  points  to  an  internal 
connection  between  the  two  extremes. 

There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.— See  above.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
separating  these  words  from  the  parable,  as  Meyer 
Joes,  and  making  them  explanatory  words  of  Christ. 

Ver.  14.  For  many  are  called. — If  we  take 
these  words  as  simply  the  Lord's  explanation,  they  re 
fer  not  only  to  the  punishment  of  the  one  guest,  who 
had  not  on  the  wedding-garment,  but  to  those  also 
who  had  been  earlier  invited ;  and  thus  the  anti 
thesis  of  the  many  and  few  is  better  established  and 
llustrated.  Cotnp.  ch.  xx.  16.  Called  and  chosen 
signify  here  not  merely  a  difference,  but  an  anti 
thesis.  Both  in  the  old  and  iu  the  new  economy  there 
is  a  rigorous  separation  made  between  the  worthy 
and  unworthy,  and  on  that  this  antithesis  is  found 
ed.  We  must  not,  therefore,  understand  the  word 
here  in  its  common  doctrinal  meaning  ;  it  is  no  more 
than  the  historical  call  or  invitation,  and  the  catted 
are  simply  the  individual  members  of  the  theocracy, 
and  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  so,  further,  the 
idea  of  election  here  is  not  the  usual  dogmatic  con 
ception  of  an  eternal  decree,  but  that  final  election 
in  the  judgment  which,  however,  points  back  to  the 
first  election.  De  Wette  goes  no  further,  in  his  ex 
position,  than  the  definite  sentence  of  the  Judge  upon 
the  worthiness  and  unworthiness  of  men.  Meyer 
interprets  it  of  the  eternal  decree  by  which  God  ap 
pointed  those  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes 
siah  who  would  appropriate  His  righteousness,  ch. 
xxv.  34  (essentially  the  Arminian  view).  Perhaps  it  is 
better  to  go  no  further  here  also  than  the  historical 
illustration.  Many  are  called  ;  few,  as  actual  guests, 
have  escaped  as  elect  ones  the  two  crises  of  judg 
ment.  Probably  the  expression  rests  upon  some 
proverbial  saying,  such  as,  Many  guests,  few  elect 
ones.  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  election  is  the  basis 
of  the  saying ;  but  it  is  an  election  which  is  here 
viewed  in  all  its  developments  and  processes  down  to 
the  judgment-day. 

Vers.  1-14.  THE  MEANING  or  THE  PARABLE  OF 
THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  KING'S  SON.  It  speaks  every 
where  for  itself.  God  is  the  King,  and  the  wedding 
of  His  Son  is  the  feast  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
The  invited,  who  have  a  second  invitation,  are  the 
Jews.  The  second  invitation  came  through  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  city  burnt  is 
Jerusalem.  The  second  sending  of  the  servants  is 
tin-  mis.-ion  of  the  Apostles.  The  highways  are  tha 
ln-ailu-n  world.  Good  and  bad  are  the  whole  body 
of  heathen,  receiving  a  common  and  unlimited  pro- 
clamation  of  the  gospel.  The  other  traits— the  gen 
eral  acceptance,  etc. — have  been  already  suuicieutlj 


TUB   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


explained.  Lanipe  understood  by  the  wedding-gar- 
aient  Christ  Himself:  we  regard  it  as  the  moral 
excellence  of  the  Christian  character.  Judas  has 
been  discerned  in  the  man  without  the  garment 
(fTaipe,  ch.  xxvi.  60) ;  but  the  connection  shows  that 
this  man  is  the  collective  Antinourianism  of  the  New 
Testament  economy. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  foregoing  Exegetical  Notes. 

2.  Bis  enemies  would  oppress  and  destroy  the 
Lord  through  the  might  of  their  theocratic  hierarchi 
cal   authority.     But   He  constrained   them,  by  the 
might  of  His  wisdom,  to  pronounce  before  the  people 
in  the  temple  the  sentence  of  their  own  deposition 
and  degradation.     By  the  question  concerning  the 
origin   of  John's   baptism   He   accomplished    three 
things :  1.  lie  constrained  them  to  make  manifest 
how  much  they  differed  from  the  belief  of  the  people 
in    the   prophetic   mission   of  the  Baptist.     2.    He 
brought  home   to  their  minds  their  own  guilt,  in 
having  rejected  the  Baptist's  express  authentication 
of  His  claims  as  the  Messiah.     3.   He  rendered   it 
necessary    that   they  should   pronounce   their   own 
sentence  upon  themselves  as  utterly  incompetent  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  office.     Thus  the  defen 
sive  was  turned  already  into  the  offensive.     But  the 
special  attack  upon  them,  to  which  He  now  passes 
on,  unfolds  their  guilt  and  its  punishment  in  perfect 
gradation  ;  and  here  again  they  are  obliged  to  pro 
nounce   sentence   upon   themselves.     Despisers   of 
John,  the   prophet  of  repentance,  worse  than    the 
publicans  and  harlots  !    this  is  the  first   sentence. 
That  of  the  second  is — Unfaithful  stewards  of  the 
Lord's    vineyard,    murderers   of    the  Messiah,  con 
demned,  deprived  of  their  office,  degraded,  and  forced 
to  make  way  for  strangers  better  than  themselves ! — 
this  is  the  second  sentence.     Being  with  the  whole 
people  insane  despisers  of  God  and  His  salvation, 
and  in  all  their  acts  rebels  against  Him,  their  city  is 
to  be  burned,  while  they  themselves  are  to  be  de 
stroyed  and  to  give  place  to  the  Gentiles ! — this  is 
the  third  sentence,  which  the  Lord  Himself  utters 
in  an  allegorical  prophecy.     In  all  these  mark  the 
gradation  of  their  guilt.     In  the  first  parable  they 
are,  by  their  "  I  will,  sir,"  condemned,  as  well  as  by 
the  repentance  of  the  publicans  and  harlots.     In  the 
second  parable  they  are  condemned  by  the  favorable 
terms  on  which  the  vineyard  is  let  to  them,  by  the 
long  forbearance  of  the  Proprietor,  by  the  bold  gen 
erosity  with  which  He  at  last  committed  to  them  His 
Sou.     In  the  third  parable,  by  the  dignified  invita- 
tijii  of  their  King  to  the  wedding  of  His  Son,  as  if 
tuey  were  friends,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
subjects,  and  might  be  commanded  ;  by  the  repeti 
tion  of  the  call,  and  the  anxious,  almost  supplicatiug, 
manner  in  which  the  preparations  are  spoken  of,  and 
the   probable  embarrassment   caused   by  their   ab 
sence  ;  but,  most  of  all,  by  the  emptiness  of  their 
excuses,  and  the  stupid  malignity  of  their  vengeance 
upon  the  messengers  who  invited  them. 

3.  The  appendix  in  the  second  parable  perfects 
its  application  to  the  Council ;  but  at  the  same  time 
unfolds  tlie  two  sides  of  the  judgment  which  falls 
upo-5  the   builders  who   rejected   the   corner-stone.  1 
The  corner-stone  of  Ps.  cxviii.,  which  the  builders 
rejected,  thus  securing  their  own  rejection,  is  made 
litry,  on  the  one  hand,  a  figure  of  Isaiah's  suffering 
Me.-.-i.ih   l^the  stone  of  stumbling  in  Israel's  way, 


Is.  viii.  14,  15),  by  the  contemptuous  rejection  of 
whom  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  pronounced  tlieii 
own  spiritual  condemnation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  made  a  figure  of  Daniel's  glorified  Jiessiah  (tin 
rock  which  descended  from  the  highest  mountain  of 
the  earth  into  the  valley),  who  in  the  judgments  of 
history  annihilated  His  enemies.  But  the  second 
part  of  the  third  parable  is  a  justification  of  the  hint, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  passes  over  to  the  Gemiks. 
Hence  it  is  shown  that  law,  justice,  and  jungmcut 
are  to  rule  in  the  new  economy,  although  in  another 
and  a  higher  form. 

4.  The  marriage  of  the  Son.— The  call  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  a  call  to  the  highest  honor,  the 
highest  joy,  and  the  highest  festivity.     The  inviting 
king  is  God  ;  the  bridegroom  is  Christ ;  the  bride 
(not  here  appearing)  the  Church.     The  fact  that  the 
invited   who   accept   the   invitation   belong   to   the 
body,  which  is  the  bride,  comes  not  into  view  in  the 
parable.     Believers  individually  are  the  guests  ;  be 
lievers  collectively  are  the  bride.     The  guests   are 
the  subjects  of  the  king :  He  might  constrain  them 
as  servants  to  do  the  work  of  servants,  but  He  in 
vites  them  as  guests  and  friends  to  partake  of  His 
honors  and  joys,  and  invites  them  even  with  ur 
gency.     The  motives  of  honor,  love,  duty,  here  all 
co-operate  in  their  influence.     And  this  makes  the 
conduct  of  the  first  invited  all  the  more  unnatural 
and  damnable. 

5.  "  It  does  seem  strange  that  the  invited  guests 
ill-treat  and  kill  the  messengers,  who  invite  them  to 
make  their  appearance ;  but  what  if  this  senseless 
conduct  in  the  parable  were  designed  to  point  to  the 
equal  folly  of  those  who  are  now  acting  in  the  same 
senseless  way  with  regard  to  God's  messages  ! " — 
Weisse  (ii.  pi  113). 

6.  At  the  end    of  this  section,  the  theocratica 
authority  of  Christ  has  taken  the  place  of  the  oiu 
and  forfeited  authority.     The  Sanhcdrin   had   now 
only  the  form  of  authority  remaining  with  it.     Es 
sentially  it  was  displaced  by  Christ. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 

I.  THE  WHOLE  SECTION. — The  spiritual  and  real 
reckoning  between  Christ  and  the  Sanhedriu  points 
to  the  future  open  and   historical   reckoning. — The 
full   development    of  the   fall   of  Israel.     1.   Their 
sin :    (a)    Disobedience   under  the   guise  of  piety ; 
(6)  persecution  of  the  prophets ;  (c)  the  murder  of 
Christ ;  (d)  contempt  of  God,  and  self-exclusion  from 
the  gospel  feast.     2.   Their  judgment :    (a)  Put  to 
shame    by   publican«    and    harlots    and    Gentiles ; 
(b)   degradation   from   their   dignity   and   historical 
vocation  ;  (c)  loss  of  their  land  ;  (d)  burning  of  their 
city  ;  (e)  and  total  downfall  of  all  their  glory. — Mark 
the  fate  of  every  hierarchical  dominion  which,  like 
that  of  the  Jews,  withstands  the  Lord. 

II.  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  SANHEDRIN  ;    Christ\ 
counter-question,  ch.  xxi.  23-32. — Christ  is  the  spir 
itual  avenger  of  the  Baptist's  blood  in  the  temple. — 
The  Lord  in  his  House  obliged  to  deiend  His  rights ; 
outraged  by  servants,  and  treated  by  them  as  a  usurp 
er. — Christ  the  conqueror  of  all  hierarchical  spirits  in 
the  temple  of  God.     The  supreme  authority  of  the 
Lord  robs  all  other  authority  here  of  its  power. — 
The  silencing  of  the  Council :   their  silence  was  a 
sign  of  their  desperation  aud  of  their  hardening. — 
Connection  of  false   prudence   and  fear:    1.    Fals« 
prudence  begets  fear ;    2.  fear  begets  false  prudence 


CHAP.  XXI.  -j:;-VXII.  14. 


—Before  the  Lord  in  His  holy  temple  must  all  the 
world  kc"p  silt-nee. 

III.  THK  PAKABLK  OK  THK  Two  UNEQUAI 

!  :,  and  tin-  false  character. — The  penitent  sin 

ner  held  up  by  the  Lord  to  put  to  shame  the  hypo 
crite. — The  Lord's  sermon  of  repentance  in  the 
temple. 

IV.  THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  WICKED  HUSBANDMEN, 
cU.   xxi.  33-41.— The  fearful  wickedness  of  God's 
laborers,  who  would  turn  His  vineyard  into  a  private 
possession.     1.  The  sources  of  this  conduct:   Mis 
understanding  of  the  Lord's  external  absence,  of  His 
longsuffering   and    tenderness ;    selfishness,   worldli- 
ness,  ambition,  evil  company.     2.  The  form  of  its 
manifestation  :  Denial  of  the  fruits  ;  contempt  of  the 
messengers  ;    renunciation  of  the  Lord  ;    conspiracy 
against  the   Heir.     3.  The   issue  of  this  conduct: 
Displacement  from  their  vocation  ;  loss  of  the  vine 
yard  ;  and  terrible  ruin. — The  ruinous  delusion  of 
the  servants  cf  Christ  who  turn  an  office  ot'  service 
into  an  oilice  of  rule. — The  ordinary  offices  in  the 
Churoh  are  lost,  when  they  fail   to    recognize  the 
Lord's  extraordinary  messengers. — The   murder  of 
Christ  in  the  vineyard  of  His  Father;  John  iii.  16: 
So  God  loved  the  world,  etc. — The  history  of  the 
hardening    of    Israel    an   eternal   warning    to    the 
Church. — They  knew  the  Son  and  they  knew  Him 
not  (Luke  xxiii.  34  ;  Acts  iii.  17) ;  their  blindness 
was  a  self-inflicted  obscuration  of  their  minds. — In 
Christ's  end  the  guilt  of  the  whole  world  is  summed 
ap. — How  He  made   His   enemies  pronounce  their 
own  d  >om. 

V.  CHRIST  THE  STONE  REJECTED  BY  THE  BUILDERS, 

WHICH    BECAME    THE    HEAD    OF    THE    CORSER,    ch.  Xxi. 

42-46. — As  the  Old  Testament  foretold  the  degen 
eracy  of  His  officers,  so  did  also  the  New. — Christ 
the  rock  :  1.  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected, 
and  who  was  made  the  corner-stone  (Ps.  cxviii.) ; 
2.  the  stone  in  the  way,  a  stumbling-block  and  a 
stone  to  rest  upon  (Isa.  viii.) ;  :?.  the  rock  which, 
hewn  out,  rolled  down  from  the  everlasting  hills 
(Dan.  ii.). — How  unbelief  turns  the  warning  of  ruin 
into  a  new  and  ruinous-  snare. — How  the  fear  of  the 
people's  faith  restrained  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  in 
their  assaults. — The  embarrassment  and  impotence 
of  the  Jewish  Council :  1.  Pressed  within  by  the 
spiritual  words  of  the  Lord  ;  2.  pressed  without  by 
the  people's  temper. — The  malignity  of  unbelief 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  feeling  of  its  own  impo 
tence. 

VI.  THE   MARRIAGE  OF  THE  KING'S   SON.     The 
old  Scripture  lesson  for  the  twentieth  Sunday  after 
Trinity.     Ch.  xxii.  1-14. — The  kingdom  of  heaven 
a  wedding  feast,  which  God  has  prepared  for  His 
Son  — All  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  an  invitation  to 
this  wedding. — Two  kinds  of  guilt  in  dealing  with 
the  invitation  :   1.  Contempt  of  the  invitation  :  dis 
honoring  (a)  the  King,  (6)  the  King's  Son,  (c)  the 
inviting  messengers.     2.    Contempt  of  the  feast  it 
self:  (a)  dishonoring  the  blessedness  of  the  feast  in 
gross  carnality  and  service  of  the  world  ;  (6)  dishon 
oring  the  holiness  and  consecration  of  the  feast,  in 

..  the  beggarly  fellowships  of  the  world, —  j 
']';-.;•  tc'.nlt  of  remaining  away,  and  the  guilt  of  appear-  ! 
ug  ill  (without  the  wedding-garment). — The  dif- 

:id  the  common  glory  of  the  Old  and  New  , 
Covenants.  1.  The  difference :  the  Old  Testament 
La  t!io  invitation  to  the  feast ;  the  New  Testament  is 
the  least  iiself.  2.  The  common  glory :  grace  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Covenant  us  well  as 
Iha  New  ;  &ad  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  justice  runs  , 


throrgh  the  Xew  Covenant  an  well  as  the  Old  (the 
i'u-dj. — The  best  thing  in  oure.irtld) 
life  is,  that  in  it  we  are  invited  to  the  feast  of  tli« 
salvation  of  God. — The  true  and  proper  lo.-s  of  life 
in  life  is  the  despising  the  invitation  to  G< 
feast. — How  God  in  His  mercy  condescends  to  repre 
sent  Himself  as  an  embarrassed  host,  who  fears' for 
the  dishonoring  of  His  feast,  and  prays  us  to  come.— 
All  God's  martyrs  are  persecuted  messengers  of  invi 
tation. — How  it  can  come  to  pass  that  unbelief  should 
rise  in  rebellion  against  the  invitation  to  the  free 
gift  of  blessedness. — Indifference  which  undervalued 
salvation  in  the  midst  of  earthly  cares,  and  fanat 
icism  which  persecutes  the  heralds  of  the  gospel,  are 
fundamentally  one  and  the  same  self-seeking  worldli- 
ness,  though  assuming  different  forms. — All  God'a 
judgments  are  the  counterparts  or  antitheses  of 
slighted  feasts  and  invitations. — The  Lord's  armies, 
which  He  sends  out  for  retribution  (Romans,  etc.) ; 
or,  heaven  and  earth  must  contend  for  the  honor  of 
the  Lord  and  His  Son. — All  the  endless  confusion  of 
the  course  of  this  world  must  subserve  the  one  clear 
end  of  God. — The  passing  over  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  from  the  first  invited  to  the  new  guests. — 
The  ingratitude  of  those  who  would  not  come  cannot 
invalidate  the  feast :  the  wedding  is  fully  furnished 
and  crowded  nevertheless. — In  the  Church  of  the 
gospel  the  law  is  born  again. — Friend,  how  earnest 
thou  in  hither  ?  or,  lawlessness  (Antiuomianism)  in 
the  Church,  and  its  judgment. — Holy  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  the  rule  of  Christ  in  the  midst 
of  it. — The  eternal  consecration  of  the  eternal  feast 
of  Christ. — Outer  darkness  ;  or,  the  punishment  of 
the  servants  of  men's  precepts,  and  the  scoruers  of 
the  law,  the  same. — J/a«y  are  called,  etc.,  or  thf 
difference  between  the  external  and  the  internal 
Church :  (a)  called,  elect ;  (6)  many,  few  ;  (c)  re- 
maining  without,  new  and  different  guests. 

Selections  from  other  Homiletical  Commentaries. 

1.  THE   QUESTION   AND  THE  COUNTER-QUESTION 
— Starke  : — From  Zeisius :   The  anti-christian  spirit 
arrogates  to  itself  all  power  in  the  Church,  and  will 
lord  it  over  all    things  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). — Spiritual 
councils,  synods,  and  consistories,  not  only  may  err, 
but  have  erred,  and  err  to  this  day ;  so  that  we  must 
not  obey  them  further  than  they  conform  to  the  word 
of  God. — Most  necessary  it  is  to  use  prudence  in 
dealing  with  the  enemies  of  the  truth. — Sometimes 
the  cunning  of  the  enemy  can  be  met  and  unmasked 
by  a  little  counter-question. 

Gerlach: — The  mysterious  answer  which  Jesus 
had  given  them  the  first  time  (John  ii.)  had  remained 
dark  to  their  minds. — Christ's  counter-question  waa 
by  no  means  a  mere  evidence  of  His  prudence,  or  an 
evasive  reply  ;  but  He  opens  up  to  His  enemies  the 
way  to  acknowledge  His  Messiahship,  for  if  they 
believed  in  John,  tiiey  must  receive  his  testimony 
concerning  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

2.  THE  Two  SONS.— Starke :— Two  sorts  of  men : 
manifest  sinners,  and  hypocrites. —  Quesuel:   What 
would  have  been  to  man,  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
pleasure,  is   now  hard  work  on  account  of  sin. — 
Cramer :  To  sin  is  human,  but  to  continue  in  sin  a 
devilish. — We  must  never  give  up  all  hope  of  the 
vilest  sinner. — Behold,  Jesus  receiveth  the  vilest  sin 
ners,  publicans  and  harlots ! — Hed'mger :  Hypocrites 
promise  much  and  keep  little. — Obstinate   persons 
are  hard  to  convert. — Good  examples  of  penitents 
should  draw  sinners  to  follow  them. 
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ffevtier  .'—The  first  application  is  to  the  persons 
named  in  ver.  31  ;  the  second,  to  the  Jews  and  Gen 
tiles.  But  the  parable  is  for  all  men  generally. — 
Those  that  are  converted  late  often  become  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  those  who  are  relapsing  from 
early  zeal. — The  summoning  "  Go  work "  is  for 
every  man. — True  improvement  comes  from  action, 
not  from  wishing  and  promising. 

3.  THE  WICKED  HUSBANDMEN. — Starke: — From 
Quesnel :  Ministers  of  the  divine  word  must  regard 
their  flocks  as  a  vineyard  of  the  Lord. — The  rulers 
of  the  Church  are  often  its  greatest  persecutors,  and 
most  responsible  for  its  corruptions. — The  Son  of 
Go.l  is  heir  of  all  things :  whosoever  rejects  Him 
here  has  no  part  in  the  heavenly  inheritance. — Those 
who  cast  Jesus  out  of  their  hearts,  cast  Him  also 
out  of  the  vineyard  which  He  purchased  with  His 
blood. — Zeisius:   The  wicked  are  very  often  made 
unconsciously  to  bear  witness  against  themselves. — 
The  time  of  retribution  will  come. 

Gerlach : — The  number  of  the  prophets  increased 
tn  the  later  ages  of  the  Israelitish  people ;  so  also, 
the  longer  the  Church  lives,  the  further  the  indi 
vidual  advances,  the  more  abundant  are  the  tokens 
of  God's  grace.— He  sent  his  son  (xxi.  37,  comp. 
Heb.  i.  2).  Important  passage,  showing  how  Christ 
essentially  distinguished  Himself  from  all  the  former 
messengers  of  God,  by  His  own  peculiar  relation  to 
His  heavenly  Father. — The  husbandmen  know  the 
son :  thus  Christ  declares  that  His  enemies  knew 
who  He  was,  or  at  least  that  they  were  guilty  of 
their  own  ignorance.  He  tells  them  also  why  they 
watched  for  His  life :  because  they  feared  He  would 
take  from  them  their  usurped  authority. — Human 
nature,  in  rebellion  against  Christ,  has  a  right  in 
stinct,  that  if  it  could  overcome  Him,  it  would  over 
come  all  opposition. 

Heubner : — The  high  priests  acted  as  the  agents 
or  representatives  of  the  evil  spirit,  the  prince  of 
this  world.  If  Jesus  could  be  destroyed,  all  would 
be  won  for  Satan.— The  Church  of  Christ  often  the 
stage  of  most  frightful  cruelty. — God's  judgments 
become  more  and  more  severe. — The  Jewish  people 
a  monument  of  divine  mercy  and  justice. 

4.  THE   CORNER-STONE.  —  Starke:  —  From    Can- 
ttein :    The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  is  Christ : 
1   Cor.   iii.   11;   Eph.  ii.  20;    1  Pet.  ii.  6-8.— The 
Saviour  falls  on  no  one  as  a  judgment,  who  has  not 
already  by  unbelief  stumbled  at  Him. — So  blind  are 
the  ungodly,  that  they  fear  men,  while  they  have  no 
fear  of  God. 

Heubner :— The  Old  Testament  had  foretold  the 
rejection  of  the  Son  of  God ;  the  New  Testament 
foretells  to  us  the  apostasy  from  Christianity,*  for 
the  warning  and  confirmation  of  believers. — Jesus 

*  [In  German  :  den  Abfatt  VOM  CHRISTKXTHITM,  from, 
Christianity,  not  of  ChrinteiitJom,  as  the  Edinb.  trsl.  has  it, 
which  would  require  in  German  :  den  Abfall  DEE  CHBI- 

ITSJU'IKIT.— P.  S.J 


honored  the  Scripture,  and  everywheie  saw  in  it  the 
counsel  of  God  indicated.  Ought  not  this  to  inspire 
the  Christian  with  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament  ? 
— What  wise  one  of  this  world,  what  human  reason, 
would  have  conceived,  under  the  cross,  that  thia 
man,  hanging  suspended  between  two  malefactors, 
and  despised  by  all,  would  one  day  receive  the  wor 
ship  of  the  whole  world  ? — This  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. — Vain  are  all 
attempts  and  devices  to  suppress  the  truth,  or 
thwart  the  counsel  of  God. — It  is  madness  to  rush 
against  the  rock :  it  is  for  us  only  to  rest  and 
build  on. — The  doom  of  the  despisers  of  God's 
grace. 

5.  THE  WEDDING  FEAST,  ch.  xxii.  1-14. — Starke: 
— The  blind  world  often  regards  the  good  messen 
gers,  who  invite  them  to  a  heavenly  feast,  as  their 
enemies. — God  is  great,  not  only  in  His  love,  but 
also  in  His  anger. — Cramer :  Joyful  word :  All 
things  are  ready  !  Alarming  word  :  Thou  art  not 
ready! — Osiander :  Let  all  take  care  that  they  do 
not  slight  the  gospel,  that  God  may  not  take  away 
His  word  ("and  give  it  to  others"). —  Quesnel:  Ir. 
the  work  of  salvation  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
—  Cramer:  In  heaven  there  are  only  good,  in  hell 
only  wicked ;  but  in  the  militant  Church  there  are 
tares  and  wheat  together  (Gregor.  M.  Homil.  38). — 
He  was  speechless :  Job  ix.  3  ;  Ps.  cxxx.  3. — Zeisius : 
The  small  number  of  the  elect  should  make  no  Chris 
tian  despond,  or  weaken  his  hope  of  salvation ;  but 
only  cause  him  to  rub  all  sleep  out  of  his  eyes. — Not 
external  communion  with  the  Church,  but  divine 
election  through  faith,  saves  us. 

Gerlach  :  The  wedding  feust  of  the  Son  of  God 
with  mankind,  ^vheu  He  assumed  our  flesh. — The 
highways,  the  places  where  men  most  congregate. 

Heubner : — My  dinner.  God  has  made  all  pro 
vision  for  our  salvation,  and  that  in  the  most  abun 
dant  manner. — The  climax  :  1.  Seize,  hold  fast  and 
imprison,  those  to  whom  all  houses  and  hearts  should 
be  opened  ;  2.  Scorn,  despise  in  word  and  act,  these 
to  whom  men  are  bound  to  show  the  greatest  respect 
!  and  love ;  3.  Kill,  those  for  whom  the  longest  life 
!  should  be  desired. — Christianity  is  offered  to  us 
without  meiit. — The  wisdom  of  God  knows  even  how 
to  derive  good  from  evil. — The  Jews'  contempt  foi 
the  gospel  sent  it  over  to  the  Gentiles. — All  without 
distinction  are  invited. — Different  receptions  of  the 
invitation  to  the  kingdom  of  Jieaven. — The  goodness 
and  earnestness  of  the  call  of  mercy. 

Hof acker : — The  righteous  judgment  of  God 
upon  those  who  obey  not  the  gospel. — Reinhard : — 
The  predominant  spirit  of  every  age  furnishes  its 
own  pretexts  for  repelling  the  appeals  of  the  gospel. 
— /.  /.  Rambach :— The  vain  hope  of  false  Chris 
tians. 

[Comp.  also  Matthew  Henri/,  on  the  parable  of 
the  Marriage  Feast,  on  which  he  is  quite  full  and 
rich  for  practical  purposes.— P  S.] 


CHAP.  XXII.  16-22. 
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B.  The  Attack  of  the  Herodians  or  the  Politicians,  and  the  Victory  of  the  Lord.     Cn.  XXII.  15-22. 
(Mark  xii.  13-17 ;  Luke  xx.  20-26.     The  Gospel  for  the  23d  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

15  Then  went  the  Pharisees,  and  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle  [ensnare,  en 

16  trap]  him  in  his  talk  [with  a  word,  iv  Aoyw].1     And  they  pent  out  unto  him  their  dia 
ciples  with  the   Herouians,9  saying,  Master,  we  know  that  thou  art  true,  and  teachesl 
the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither  carest  thou  for  any  man  [one,  ov — ovoevos]  :  for  thou 

17  regardest  not  the  person  of  men.     Tell  us  therefore,  What  thinkest  thou?     Is  it  lawful 

18  to  give  tribute  unto  Cesar,  or  not?     But  Jesus  perceived  [knowing,  yraus]   their  wick- 

19  edness,  and  said,  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  hypocrites  i     Shew  me  the  tribute  money  [TO 

20  I/O/UO-/AU  TOV  K-tjra-ov].     And  they  brought  unto  him  a  penny  [denary].3     And  he  saith 
unto  them,    Whose  is  this  image  and    superscription    [the   inscription,   f/  $mypa<fyrf\? 

21  They  say  unto  him,  Cesar's.     Then  saith   he  unto  them,  Render4  therefore  unto  Cesar 
the  things  which  are  Cesar's  [the  things  of  Caesar  to  Caesar,  -m  KatVapos  Kaurapt];  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's   [the   things  of  God   to  God,  ra  TOV  H«ou  TOJ  Wew] 

22  When  they  had  heard  these  words,  they  marvelled,  arid  left  him,  and  went  their  way. 

1  Ver.  15—  ["OTTOJS  avrbv  IT  ay  t  S  f  i'rr  o>  IT  i  v  (from  Trayis,  a  fmtire,  a  trap)  tv  XAyt?,  Lange:  um  ihn  (mtt 
List)  ziifdnffen  in  einem  Aiixupruch;  Ewald:  durch  ein  Wort.  The  word  here  refers  to  the  artful  question  in  ver.  17, 
tt  which,  they  thought,  He  must  either  answer  yes  or  no,  and  in  either  case  fatally  compromise  Himself.  MKYFR:  »iv 
A.  ii  y  <f ,  in  einer  Rede,  d.  h.,  in  einem  Au8#pruche,  welchen  er  thun  icurde.  Dieser  itst  ate  Falle  oder  SchUngt 
[K  ay  i  5)  gedacht."  In  Cod.  Sinuit.  the  words  :  tv  hoyi?,  are  omitted. — P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  16.  — [Dr.  Lange  inserts  after  Herodians  in  small  type  :  "Politicians,  adherents  of  the  Roman  party  of  the  Hero- 
dian  house.''— P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  19.— [A -rjvdptov.     See  the  Critical  Notes  on  xviii.  28  and  xx  2.— P.  8.] 

4  Ver.  21.— ['A  n  6  5  o  T  e ,  reddite,  render  as  a  due,  not :   Sore,  date,  as  a  gift,    Comp.  Rom.  xiii.  7 :   ow^Sure  in>» 
Tratn  ras  o^tiAa?,  Render  unto  all  their  dues.    Tertullian  (De  idol.  15):  '•'Reddite  imaginem  Ccexari  qua  in  numtno 
eat,  et  imaginem  Dei  Deo  qua>  in  homine  ext."—¥.  S.J 

!  and  blindness  appears  hi  this,  that  after  all  they  ac/> 
j  tually  brought  Him  to  the  cross  under  the  charge  of 
being  a  political  Messiah,  although  He  rebuked  and 
repelled  every  solicitation  to  utter  a  seditious  word. 
They  hoped  to  succeed  in  their  temptation,  because 
they  were  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  absolutism  which 
regards  every  departure  from  its  laws  and  demands 
as  rebellion  and  revolution. 

And  took  counsel. — It  is  a  counsel  of  cunning. 
Their  purpose  is  now  to  confront  Him  as  private  per 
sons,  who  have  much  respect  for  His  person  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  have  a  perilous  question  ready. 
Hence  the  new  assault  upon  our  Lord  assumes  the 
form  of  a  series  of  distinct  party  attacks.  The  Phar 
isees  take  the  lead  with  theirs ;  and  theirs  was,  in 
deed,  the  most  cunningly  devised.  The  Sadducees 
then  follow,  in  an  attack  more  direct  and  outspoken, 
though  equally  disguised  as  to  its  ultimate  purpose. 
And  then  come,  lastly,  the  scribes  of  the  Pharisees' 
parcy,  and  trv  their  strength  on  His. 

Ver.  16.  their  disciples  with  the  Herodians. 
— It  was  part  of  the  cunning  of  this  new  attack,  that 
the  Pharisees — the  most  dignified  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin — wL>  had  just  officially  encountered  Jesus, 
did  not  now  appear  before  Hun  in  the  new  character 
of  hypocritical  submission.  He  should  by  no  moaua 
know  their  design.  Hence  they  sent  their  disciples, 
young  and  unknown  persons,  who  were  studer.ts  of 
the  science  of  expounding  Scripture.  But  for  thef« 
they  had  been  able  to  provide  an  accompaniment  of 
political  partisans,  Herodians,  probably  also  of  I  he 
younger  sort.  They  were  the  high-born  academical 
youth  of  Jerusalem  :  an  appropriate  organ  to  use  in 
a  temptation  to  theocratical  revolution  around  th« 
temple  of  Zion.  Meyer  :  "  The  Herodians  were  that 
party  of  the  Jews  who  were  devoted  to  the  royal 
house  of  Herod — a  party  political,  not  hierarchical, 
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Ver.   15.   Then  went  the    Pharisees.  —  The 

Pharisees  formed  the  main  element  in  the  deputation 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  aimed  to  annihilate  the  Lord 
by  a  stroke  of  authority.  But  their  blow  He  had 
made  to  recoil  upon  themselves.  They  stood  as  per 
sons  who  were  stripped  of  their  spiritual  authority  ; 
while  Ho,  by  the  same  words  which  stripped  them, 
demonstrated  His  own  Messianic  power,  and  remained 
•n  the  temple  as  its  actual  Lord.  His  authority  with 
the  people,  which  it  was  sought  to  impair,  was  thus 
strengthened  anew.  His  enemies  enter  into  the  fact  of 
their  position  ;  yet  not  with  repentance  and  obedience, 
but  with  a  hypocritical  acknowledgment,  that  they 
might  again  ensnare  Him  by  cunning.  This  they 
could  compass  only  by  bringing  Him  into  suspicion 
of  the  crime,  of  which  they  were  themselves  con 
scious,  of  exciting  machinations  against  the  Roman 
government.  They  wanted  a  political  Messiah  :  that 
tie  would  not  become.  They  now  sought  to  involve 
Him  in  the  appearance  of  being  a  political  Messiah, 
in  order  that  they  might  hand  Him  over  to  the  Ro 
man  authorities  as  an  insurrectionary.  They  would 
suggest  to  Him,  or  impose  upon  Him,  the  sedition  of 
their  own  hearts,  that  thus  they  might  ruin  Him. 
Thus  they  went  further  and  further  into  the  most 
abandoned  course  of  lying,  urged  by  the  exasperation 
which  His  last  great  warning  parables  had  provoked 
to  the  uttermost.  How  great  this  exasperation  was, 
a] -pears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Pharisees  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Rome,  who 
made  tl.»s  attack,  and  connected  themselves,  for  the 
accompaniment  of  their  purpose,  with  the  Herodian 
political  party.  And  the  greatness  of  their  obduracy 
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yet  not  purely  Roman  ;  popular  royab'sts,  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  pure  principle  of  the  theocracy,  but  also 
to  the  unpopular  Roman  dominion  (against  Caesar), 
siding  with  the  powerful  Pharisees  from  policy  and 
according  to  circumstances.  For  other  and  in  part 
very  singular  interpretations,  see  \\olf  and  Kocher 
in  loc.*  The  passage  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  15,  10. 
refers  to  other  circum°tances,  comp.  Ewald,  p.  196. 
To  regard  them  as  adhereiits  of  the  Roman  govern 
ment  generally  (and  not  specifically  a  faction  devoted 
to  the  Hero Jian  family),  is  forbidden  by  the  special 
name  which  they  bore.  It  was  deep  cunning  in  the 
hierarchy  to  unite  themselves  with  this  royalist  fac 
tion  ;  for  thus  they  hoped  to  embolden  Jesus  to  utter 
a  word  which  might  be  interpreted  against  the  cen 
sus-tribute.  Their  flattering  introduction  had  this 
design ;  and  their  further  plan  was  to  urge  a  political 
complaint  against  Him  before  the  Roman  authorities. 
Comp.  Luke  xx.  20.  But,  should  an  affirmative  an 
swer  upset  this  scheme,  they  would  at  least  succeed 
in  placing  the  Herodians  in  antagonism  to  Him." 
Rather,  they  would  in  this  case  make  Him  hateful  to 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  His  unconditional  testi 
mony  in  favor  of  subjection  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
The  Herodians  were,  after  all,  anti-theo<-.ratic  in  their 
sentiments,  and  could  only  wear  the  mask  of  a  patri 
otic  royalism,  which  might  serve  as  a  temptation  to 
the  Lord.  A  third  contingency,  that  Jesus  might 
decline  giving  any  answer,  His  opponents  seem 
scarcely  to  have  at  all  contemplated.  It  may  have 
occurred  to  their  minds,  however,  that  they  might 
possibly  use  Him  yet  as  a  tool  in  a  gigantic  rebel 
lion. 

Master,  we  know. — A  cunning  hint,f  that  they 
were  ready  to  pay  Him  honor  as  the  Messiah.  In 
a  sincere  spirit  Nicodemus  said  the  same  thing,  John 
iii.  2. 

That  Thou  art  true  :  truthful.— With  all  their 
deceit,  they  actually  thought  this.  The  most  aban 
doned  falsehood  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  liis 
pure  sincerity. 

Thou  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth.— 
Hypocritical  recognition,  (1)  of  His  doctrine,  and  (2) 
of  Mis  manner  of  teaching  or  His  orthodoxy.  The 
way  of  Go  I,  in  the  Jewish  scholastic  sense  ;  emphat 
ically,  the  practical  instruction  which  came  from  God 
Himself  and  represents  His  will ;  the  revelation  of 
God  as  the  standard  for  human  conduct.  See  Bret- 
Bclmcider,  sub  o5d$. 

Neither  carest  Thou  for  any  one.— A  cun 
ning  temptation  to  lift  Himself,  in  His  proud  con 
sciousness,  above  all  respect  or  care  for  the  Roman 
authorities.  They  had  indeed  found  that  their  power 
had  no  effect  to  intimidate  Him  in  the  way  of  truth. 
But  they  might  have  known  that  His  independence 
was  always  connected  with  the  purest  submission  to 
the  powers  that  are.  Their  involuntary  acknowledg 
ment  shines  through  their  false  speech. 

Regardest  not  the  pe  son  of  men. — n  p  6  <r  <a- 
ji  o  v  is  the  outward  appearance :  the  representative 
of  an  authority.  O>  £A€.TC.J  irp6auicoi>  is  essentially 

*  [The  Edinb  trsl.  reads  here:  "For  some  remarkable 
hints,  xe*  Wolf— mistaking  probably  the  ««A/-  »»idfrlia/-6 
l/ctttunge»  of  the  original  ;«r  wunaerbare  Atideutungen. 
Mistakes  of  tiiis  kind,  whether  of  carelessness  or  ignorance 
of  the  German  language,  and  all  sorts  of  arbitrary  om  ssions 
ami  changes,  occur  on  every  page,  yea  almost  in  every  sen 
tence  of  this  and  several  preceding  chapters,  and  siiiriri-st  the 
supposition  that  the  nominal  translators,  \vlio  could  hardly 
be  capable  of  such  blunders,  employed  other  and  inferior 
hands  -P.  8.] 

t  [A  cunning  and  inulignant  captatio  benevolentice,  as 
Meyer  calls  it— P.  S.J 


the  same  as  Luke's  ov  \au.f$<iveis  rrpocranruv,  ver.  21, 
but  stronger. 

Ver.  17.  Is  it  lawful?— To  the  Jew.  De  Wette 
"  According  to  theocratical  principles,  which  regard 
ed  Jehovah  as  the  only  King  in  Israel."  The  theo- 
cratical  prerogative,  however,  had  not  interfered  with 
the  representation  of  Jehovah  by  human  kings  in  Is 
rael;  and  the  Israelites  had  paid  tribute  always  to 
them.  In  fact,  they  had  in  past  times  paid  tribute 
even  to  foreign  potentates — the  Babylonians,  Per 
sians,  etc.  How  then,  in  the  face  of  such  precedents, 
could  the  question  be  urged  as  it  was  urged  on  tho 
present  occasion  ?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  fanaticism  had  increased 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  it  was  now 
rapidly  approaching  the  point  of  culmination  which 
it  reached  at  last  in  the  Jewish  war.  And  the  hope 
of  the  Messiah  was  also  increasing  hi  strength.  Thus, 
while  the  payment  of  tribute  to  a  human  king  might 
generally  be  lawful,  it  was  otherwise  with  a  heathen 
king,  especially  Caesar,  who  threatened  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Messiah  as  His  dark  rival  in  the  rule  of 
the  world :  this  might  appear  apostasy  from  the  theoc 
racy  and  the  hope  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  In  this 
spirit  Judas  the  Gaulonite  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1 ; 
Acts  v.  37)  had  refused  the  census  of  the  Romans ; 
regarding  it  as  the  decisive  sign  of  servitude.  And 
certainly  the  Jews  might  have  been  justified  in  re 
fusing  all  political  homage  to  the  Caesar,  if  the  history 
of  the  theocracy  had  not  established  a  distinction  be 
tween  the  religious  and  the  political  element,  and  iu- 
|  troduced  and  accustomed  them  to  such  a  differ 
ence  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  But  fanati 
cism  ignored  this  distinction  as  a  temporary  abuse, 
and  supposed  that  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  it 
would  disappear ;  meanwhile  it  was  a  di.- order  that 
must  be  cunningly  submitted  to  as  a  necessity.  Christ 
opposes  to  their  temptation  the  perfect  and  clear  dis 
tinction  as  it  was  appointed  by  God.  The  question : 
"Is  it  lawful?"  of  itself  obscures  the  supposition  of 
duty  ;  and  the  question :  "  Must  we,  as  servants  of  the 
theocracy,  refuse  the  tribute?  "  meant,  in  other  words : 
Must  we  resist  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  rise 
up  in  rebellion  ? 

Or  not  ? — The  not  lawful  they  would  fain  have 
pirt  in  Kis  mouth. 

Ver.  18.  Hypocrites.— Bengel :  "Jesus  verum 
se  eis  ostendit  ut  dixeraut,  ver.  16." 

Ver.  19.  The  tribute-money.— The  coin  in 
which  the  tribute  is  paid.  Ubicunque  numisma 
regis  alicujus  obtinet,  illic  incolce  rcgem  istutn  pro 
domino  agnoscunt.  Maimon.  in  Gezelah,  v.  18. 

Vers.  20,  21.  Whose  is  this  image?  — The 
Lord's  answer  gains  infinitely  in  emphasis  when  we 
connect  it  with  the  action  in  which  He  clothes  it. 
Bearing  this  coin  in  their  hands,  they  were  obliged 
to  appear  before  Him  as  the  subjects  of  Caesar,  and 
themselves  read  the  decision  of  their  own  question  in 
tho  word  "  Caesar."  But  the  truth  of  the  answer  con 
sists  in  this,  that  every  one  has  subjected  himself  to 
the  actual  obligations  of  a  State  who  has  entered  into 
its  rights,  as  symbolized  by  its  currency.  Or,  he  who 
acknowledges  the  ruler's  right  of  coining,  acknowl 
edges  also  his  right  to  tribute;  he  who  takes  the 
coin  from  Caesar,  must  give  it  back  to  him  again. 
Thus  Jesus  makes  the  payment  of  tribute  a  duty  of 
virtual  obligation.  The  coin  is  already  Caesar's.  But 
the  word  is  TO.  K  o  t  a  a.  p  o  v ,  the  things  of  Ccesar  , 
and  it  includes  therefore  all  the  obligations  to  the 
State.  But  this  obedience  must  ever  be  conditioned 
by  obedience  to  God,  to  whom  all  must  pay  the  trib 
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ute  of  T  ct  T  a  \i  0  e  o  H,  <Ae  /Am/7s  o/  God.  And  here 
we  must  not  think  merely  of  any  particular  tribute — 
the  temple-tribute  (the  usual  interpretation),  or  re 
pentance  (Ebrard)— but  of  all  religious  obligations. 
Erasmus :  Give  to  God  that  which  has  the  image  and 
inscription  of  God.  the  soul  (quod  Dei  habet  inscrip- 
tionem  et  tmogrtnAm,  ».  £.,  animnm). 

Ver.  21.  And  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's. — The  word  was  not  only  a  precept,  but  also  a 
correction ;  since  they  denied  to  the  Father  Himself,  in 
the  person  of  Jesus,  the  honor  due  to  Him.  And  so 
also  the  word :  "  Render  unto  Cuasar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar's,"  might  have  spared  them  the  Jewish 
•var,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  downfall 
of  their  nation. 

[The  answer  of  our  Saviour  in  ver.  21  is  perhaps 
the  wisest  answer  ever  given  to  any  question,  cer 
tainly  the  wisest  which  could  possibly  be  made 
in  this  case,  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  ene 
mies  who  elicited  it,  "  marvelled  and  left  Him."  It 
establishes  the  rights,  regulates  the  duties,  and  dis 
tinguishes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  spiritual  and  tem 
poral  powers  and  their  subjects.  It  contains  the 
fundamental  principle  and  guide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question  of  Church  and  State,  which  has 
created  so  much  trouble  and  persecution  in  the  his 
tory  of  Christianity.  If  men  would  always  strictly 
adhere  to  this  rule,  there  never  would  be  a  hostile 
collision  between  the  two  powers,  which  are  both  of 
divine  origin  and  authority,  the  one  for  the  temporal, 
the  other  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  and  which 
ought  to  be  kept  distinct  and  independent  in  their  re 
spective  spheres  without  mixture  and  confusion,  a-:d 
yet  without  antagonism,  but  in  friendly  relation  in 
view  of  their  common  origin  in  God,  and  their  com 
mon  end  and  completion  in  the  ftamteia  TT}?  5«|7)s, 
where  God  shall  be  all  in  all.— P.  S.] 


DOCTIUNAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  to  revolution,  through 
the  students  and  aristocracy  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  in 
struments  of  His  enemies. 

2.  The  Messiah  Himself  divides  here  the  theoc 
racy,  which  was  both  Church  and  State,  into  Church 
and  State   as  two  distinct  parts :  He   consigns   the 
kingdom  of  this  world  to  Caesar,  while  He  limits  and 
conditions  it  by  the  kingdom  of  God. 

3.  Render  unto   Caesar  that  which  is   Ccesar'ls. — 
Here  the  duty  of  obedience  is  deduced  from  the  fact 
of  the  existing  dominion.     Caesar  had  the  coin,  there 
fore  it  should  be  given  to  him  ;  Caesar  had  the  pow 
er,  therefore  he  should  be  obeyed.     De  Wette  dis 
tinguishes  in  a  futile  way  between  the  principles  of 
conscience,  of  right,  and  of  power   and    prudence. 
Prudence  is  also  matter  of  conscience.     To  revolt 
against  authority,  is  contrary  to  conscience.     Politi 
cal   obligations  have  entered  in,  as  matter  of  fact, 
wherever  people  have  settled  themselves  in  the  enjoy 
ment  of  political  rights.     Hence  the  passages,  Rom. 
xiii.  1 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  17,  belong  hove. 
On  the  distinction  between  legitimate  and  unvight- 
lous  dominion,  this  text  says  nothing.     But  it  does 
pay  that  he  who  has  accepted  the  protection  of  an 
actual  government,  has  entered  into  its  political  con 
stitution,  and  acknowledged  thereby  its  rights.     The 
legi'imi.n  feeling  of  devotion  to  an  oppressed  power 
must  maintain  its  propriety  by  banishment  and  suffer 
ing  with  it.     It  can  co-exist  with  the  new  bond  of 
17'  jection  only  as  a  wish,  a  sentiment,  a  longing  for 


deliverance.  Enjoying  the  protection  of  the  exisi  r  g 
power,  it  must,  submit  to  the  obligations  which  thence 
arise.  But  the  antithesis,  "Unto  God  that  which  ia 
God's,"  is  self-characterized  as  the  higher  or  absolute 
principle,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  former.  Cornp 
Acts  iv.  19  [which  contains  the  right  of  disobedience 
to  the  temporal  power,  where  it  clearly  contradicts 
the  laws  of  God.— P.  S.]. 

4.  Money  represents  the  palpable  earthly  side  of 
government  and  civil  .relations.     He  who,  in  the  im 
press  of  the  coin,  is  acknowledged  as  the  ruler  over 
the  money  of  the  land,  is  thereby  marked  out  as  the 
ruler  of  the  land.     In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  tha 
money  circulation  is  a  permanent  symbol  of  political 
subjection  and  mark  of  allegiance.*   But,  over  against 
the  external  and  visible  dominion  of  Caesar  over  the 
civil  life,  there  is  the  immediate  dominion  of  God 
over  the  internal  and*unseen  life.     These  two  domin 
ions  are  not  indeed  co-ordinate ;  the  latter  is  supreme 
over  the  former ;  but  it  has  a  pre-eminence  which  ad 
mits  of  a  certain  appearance  of  division  between  the 
power  of  Cassar  and  the  power  of  God.     But  the  im 
press  of  God  is  upon  the  spirit ;  therefore  the  life  of 
the  soul  must  be  given  to  God.     By  the  requirement : 
"  (live  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,"  Christ 
certainly,  as  Gerlach  remarks,  pointed  out  to  them 
the  way  in  which  they  might  become  really  free  again ; 
yet  not  in  any  such  sense  as  would  encourage  them 
to  hope  for  a  return  of  the  old  theocracy.     Obedience 
to  God  will  make  Christendom  free  from  the  violence 
of  secular  power,  and  ready  for  admission  into  the 
perfect  kingdom  of  God. 

5.  The  right  distinction   between  that  which  ia 
God's  and  that  which  is  Caesar's,  must  lea  1   to  the 
true  unity  of  life ;  while  the  confusion  of  these  two 
must  lead  to  division,  lie,  and  hypocrisy.    The  Jewish 
hierarchy,  in  their  superstition,  made  some  scruplo 
whether  they  should  pay  Caesar  his  tribute  ;  and  then 
they  threw  their  own  Messiah  to  him,  whose  golden 
fidelity  displayed  most  gloriously  the  image  of  God. 

6.  Langii  opus  Eibl.:  We    may  easily   imagine 
how  ashamed  these  conceited  young  men  must  have 
felt  when  they  departed :  wicked  as  they  were  they 
could   not   but   feel    that   they   and    their   teachers 
must  have  nothing  but  confusion  to  expect  from  their 
encounters  with  Christ. 

7.  The  peculiar  case  where  the  magistrate  con 
founds  political  and  spiritual  subjugation,  and  exerts 
tyranny  over  conscience,  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes  did 
and  many  others,  is  here  not  taken  into  account,  in 
asmuch  as  the  Roman  government  at  the  time  of 
Christ  tolerated  and  respected   the   rights    of  con 
science,  and  for  some  time  even  protected  the  Chris 
tians  (though  not  Christ  Himself)  against  the  fanat 
icism  of  the  Jews. 


HOM1LETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  temptation  of  our  Lord  to  pronounce  a  watch 
word  of  rebellion  :  1.  The  cunning  attempt  of  the  ene 
mies;  2.  the  instruments;  3.  the  issue. — The  political 
temptations  of  Christians  :  1.  To  refuse  tribute  (insur 
rection  and  rebellion) ;  2.  to  sacrifice  the  conscience 

*  [Comp.  QtrraxRL  in  Inc. :  ''The  imase  of  princes  stamp 
ed  on  their  coin  denotes  that  temporal  things  belong  nil  to 
their  governance:  and  the  image  of  God  Imprinted  on  th« 
soul  of  man  teaches  that  whatever  use  he  makes  either  of 
himself  or  of  the  creatures,  ought  to  be  referred  to  Cod.  .  .  . 
Princes  [Killers]  h.-ins:  more  the  images  of  God  than  othe» 
men.  ounht  also  to  render  to  God  whatever  they  rout-ir* 
IVoin  men,  by  directing  it  all  to  His  glory." — P  S.] 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


(servility).* — Christ  supreme  victor  over  all  the  cun 
ning  and  all  the  violence  of  His  enemies. — The  counsel 
of  the  ungodly,  Ps.  ii. ;  their  snares,  Prov.  xxix.  5. — 
Cunning,  the  ancient  fellow  of  violence,  especially  in 
the  government  of  the  hierarchy.— Christ's  victory  over 
cunning  is  the  victory  of  God's  kingdom  over  cunning. 
• — The  contest  of  the  Lord  with  the  cunning  of  His 
foes  tended  to  the  glorification  of  His  wisdom.  1. 
They  take  counsel :  He  is  thoroughly  prepared.  2. 
They  would  entangle  Him  :  He  seeks  to  deliver  them 
out  of  their  own  snare.  3.  They  praise  Him  in  order 
to  His  destruction :  He  rebukes  them,  in  order  to 
arouse  and  save  them.  4.  They  would  fain  involve 
Him  in  their  own  wicked  designs  :  He  punishes  them 
in  His  righteousness.  5.  They  wish  to  judge  Him  as 
guilty  :  He  dismisses  them  as  Judge. — The  covenant 
of  the  hierarchs  and  Herodians  in  order  to  overwhelm 
Christ. — The  various  decisions  of  Christ  touching 
money. — The  salutary  distinction  of  Christ  between 


mies  make  upon  the  cause  of  Christ:  1.  With  vl/> 
lence  ;  2.  with  cunning ;  3.  with  cunning  and  violence 
combined. 

Slarke  :  —  Canstein :  Wicked  hearts  are  onlj 
more  wicked  and  malicious  by  faithful  warnings. — 
The  two  kinds  of  serpents,  the  crooked  and  the 
straight  (  Isa.  xxvii.  1 ;  first  cunning,  then  might). — 
Zeisius :  When  Christ  is  to  be  opposed,  Herod  and 
Pilate  soon  become  one. — Hypocrites  and  liars  have 
honey  on  their  lips,  and  gall  in  their  hearts,  Ps.  Iv. 
21. —  Quesnel:  The  praise  of  ungodly  men  is  full  of 
snares. — Zeisius :  No  attack  and  no  cunning  of  any 
avail  against  the  Lord. — He  who  has  God's  word  and 
truth  on  his  side  is  sure  to  carry  off  the  victory. — 
Osiander  :  He  who  would  put  to  shame  God's  ser 
vants  will  himself  be  put  to  shame. — The  cunning 
which  would  entrap  wisdom  is  itself  caught. 

Lisco : — Christ  shows  here  that  it  is  not  His  pur 
pose  to  effect  any  change  in  earthly  political  relations 


Church  and  State. — The  decision  of  Christ  upon  the  j  (that  is,  in  a  political  and  earthly  way), 
rights  of  Caesar  :  1.  They  are  rights  which  are  deriv-  ' 
ed  from  God  ;  2.  they  are  co-ordinate  to  the  spiritual 
rights  of  the  church  ;  3.  they  are  subordinate  to  the 
rights  of  God. — The  weight  of  the  clause,  "  And  to 
God  that  which  is  God's." — Only  he  who  rightly  dis 
tinguishes  between  religious  and  civil  duties  will  know 
how  to  connect  them  aright. — The  hypocritical  blend 
ing  of  religion  and  policy :  1.  By  withholding  the 
dues  to  the  civil  government,  under  pretext  of  sav 
ing  the  rights  of  God  ;  2.  by  sacrificing  the  most  sa 
cred  rights  of  God  and  His  church  to  the  secular 
power. — The  enemies  of  the  Lord  gather  strength 
from  every  new  humiliation  to  harden  themselves 
afresh. — The  three  kinds  of  assault  which  His  ene- 


*  [The  preceding  sentences  in  the  Homilftical  and  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Doctrinal  sections,  nearly  half 
ft  column,  are  omitted  entire  in  the  Kdinb.  trsl..  and  the 
Homiletienl  Hints  which  follow  are  either  omitted  or  arbi 
trarily  abridged.— P.  S.] 


ffeubner  /—The  Truth,  Christ,  stands  here  in  the 
presence  of  falsehood. — It  is  the  vocation  of  the  pioua 
to  have  to  move  among  those  who  continually  per 
vert  their  words. — The  Christian's  bearing  toward 
the  various  political  parties  in  the  world. — What  they 
did  in  cunning  and  malice,  we  should  do  in  earnest 
sincerity :  ask  Christ's  advice  in  all  cases  of  doubt 
and  conflict  of  duties. — The  Christian  living  under  a 
wicked  government  must  submit  in  all  things  that  do 
not  molest  his  conscience. — The  voice  of  the  gospel 
on  the  duties  of  subjects. — The  Christian  should  re 
commend  his  religion  by  his  civil  and  political  hon 
esty. — Christ's  dignity  in  the  answer  to  these  ques 
tions  concerning  the  duties  of  subjects  and  rulers. 

Reinhard: — The  right  of  subjects  to  judge  the  rale 
and  commands  of  their  governors. —  T.  W.  Wolf : — 
How  little  the  Lord  is  served  by  false  praise. — Ram- 
bach  : — The  most  pious  Christian  is  the  best  cit 
izen. 


C.   The  Attack  of  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Victory  of  the  Lord.     CH.  XXII.  23-33. 
(Mark  xii.  18-27;  Luke  xx.  27-40.) 

23  The  same  day  came  to  him  the1  Sadducees,  which  [who]  say  that  there  is  no  resur- 

24  rection,  and  asked  him,  Saying,  Master,  Moses  said,  If  a  man  die,  having  no  children, 

25  his  brother  shall  marry  his  wife,  and  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother.     Now  there  were 
with  us  seven  brethren  [brothers]  :  and  the  first,  when  he  had  married  a  wife,  deceased, 

26  and,  having  no  issue,2  left  his  wife  unto  his  brother:  Likewise  the  second  also,  and  (he 

27  third,  unto  the  seventh  [unto  the  seven,  ?a>s  TWJ/  errm].     And  last  of  all  the  woman  died 

28  abo.     Therefore  in  the  resurrection,  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven?  for  they  all 

29  had  her.     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  do  err  [Ye  err,  go  astray,  irAavao-fo], 

30  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  power  of  God.     For  in  the  resurrection  they  neithei 

31  marry,  nor- are  given  in  marriage,  but,  are  as  the  angels  of  God3  in  heaven.     But  as 
touching  [concerning]   the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was 

32  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob  (Ex.  iii.  6)?     God  is  not  the  God4  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living 

33  And  when  the  multitude  heard  this,  they  were  astonished  at  this  doctrine. 

1  Ver.  23.— [The  article  is  wantinar  in  Greek  and  should  be  omitted  in  the  trsl.— P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  25.— [Literally  :  and  the  first,  hating  married^  died  (or:  married  and  died),  and  having  no  seed,  Itfl  hit 
wife  to  his  brother,  ya^ua.^  trf\fi'ir-n<Tf  '  «a<  /mi)  i\<av  inrfpua,  aQriKf,  K.T.A.— P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  17.— ToO  ©eoi"  Is  omitted  in  B.,  D.,  etc.,  according  to  Meyer  on  sccount  of  Mark  xil.  25  [us  &yye\oi  *»•  roa 
vpavols]. 


UHAP.  XXII.  23-33. 


4  Ver.  :32.— The  second  ®(At  [before  vf  Kpaiv}  is  stricken  ont  by  Lachmann  on  the  authority  of  B.,  L.,  and  other  ancient 
MSS.  But  here.  too.  Meyer  defends  it,  and  exp.ains  the  omission  from  the  desire  of  copying  to  conform  to  Mark  and 
Luke.  L(>'i'i"e>l  in  Cod.  Slnait.1 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vcr.  23.  Sadducees. — See  Exey.  Notes  on  ch. 
liL  7,  p.  71,  and  Winer's  article  upon  them. 

Who  say  (teach). — The  ol  before  teyovTft  must 
not  be  given  up,  though  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  and  other 
codices.  See  de  Wette. 

There  is  no  resurrection.— It  may  be  asked, 
how  far  and  in  what  sense  we  are  to  regard  the  ques 
tion  of  the  Sadducees  as  a  temptation  ;  for,  doubtless, 
their  question  also,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  was 
framed  with  a  view  to  entangle  our  Lord  in  some 
matter  of  accusation ;  and  therefore  we  may  assume 
that  their  malice  was  the  counterpart  of  the  malice 
of  the  Pharisees.  It  was  the  last  consequence  of 
Pharisaism — which  no  Pharisee,  however,  would 
openly  express — that  no  tribute  was  to  be  given  to 
Caesar,  but  that  his  government  was  to  be  overturned. 
Now,  this  was  the  position  to  which  they  wished  i 
Jesus  to  commit  Himself.  And  so  also  the  Saddu-  I 
cees — though  they  did  not  come  forward  with  an 
outspoken  denial  of  the  resurrection — hoped  that  j 
they  would  make  the  Lord  appear  nothing  but  a  i 
Sadducee,  and  thereby  effectually  rob  Him  of  all  His 
influence  and  authority  with  the  people.  Should 
they  not  thus  get  the  better  of  Him  before  the  mul-  j 
titude,  it  was  probable  that  Jesus  would  give  some 
interpretation  of  the  passage  and  of  the  doctrine 
which  would  bring  Him  into  collision  with  Moses 
and  the  law.  But  they  scarcely  expected  such  a 
solution  as  Jesus  gave;  it  never  entered  their 
thoughts  that  He  would  make  so  clear  and  definite 
a  distinction  between  this  life  and  the  next.  They 
hoped  that  they  should  constrain  Him  publicly  to 
avow  their  secret  doctrine,  even  as  the  Pharisees 
had  hoped  that  they  might  make  Him  declare  Him 
self  a  consummate  Pharisee. 

Ver.  24.  Master,  Moaes  said.— Deut.  xxv.  5.  ' 
They  freely  quoted  the  Mosaic  law  concerning  the  | 
Levirate  marriage.     It  was  ordained,  for  the  preser-  t 
vation  of  families,  that  if  a  man  died  without  male 
issue,  his  brother  should  marry  the  widow,  and  that 
the  first-born  son  should  be  held  in  the  registers  to  ! 
be  the  son  of  the  dead  brother.     (MICHAELIS:  Mosa-  ! 
ischex  Recht,  ii.  p.  98.)     On  this  passage  they  con-  j 
struct  a  startling  example,  which  in  all  probability  j 
was  purely  fictitious  and  boldly  and  unscrupulously  ' 
carried  out :    their  argument  taking  it  for  granted 
that,  if  there  were  ever  a  resurrection,  the  marriage 
must  needs   be  renewed  in  another  world.     Thus, 
their  design  was  to  show,  out  of  the  law  itself,  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  something  unten 
able,  and  a  gross  absurdity. 

Ver.  26.  Unto  the  seven. — That  is,  unto  the 
(seventh. 

Ver.  29.  Not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  etc. — 
There  is  here  a  twofold  source  of  knowledge  :  Holy 
Scripture,  and  spiritual  experience ;  or,  as  the  theo 
logian  would  say,  a  formal  and  a  material  principle. 
Out  of  the  ignorance  of  the  one  source  *  or  the 
other  spring  the  Sadducee  and  the  Rationalist  tend 
encies  to  error.  It  is  very  observable  that  our  Lord 

*  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  omits  the  igorctnce  of  (rtns  dem 
Nichtivitxen  tier  einen  Qnelle.  etc.),  and  thus  makes  tli« 
errors  of  Saddiicism  and  Rationalism  actually  spring  f  om 
tUe  ilolj  Scriptures  and  spiritual  experience! — P.  S.] 


does  not  confront  them  with  the  rebuke,  that  they 
did  not  hold  tradition  sacred.  Pharisaism  which 
stuck  to  the  traditions  was  no  cure  for  Saddiicism. 
The  latter  could  never  be  set  free  from  its  negations, 
without  learning  more  profoundly  to  study  and  apply 
its  own  positive  principles,  Scripture  and  the  spiritual 
life.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  it  that  they  did  not 
understand  Scripture  ?  In  so  far  as  they  failed  to 
discern  in  it  its  own  living  substance,  its  peculiar 
meaning  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
But  they  understood  not  the  power  of  God,  inas 
much  as  they  put  no  trust  in  the  power  of  God  over 
death,  in  His  power  to  raise  the  dead  ;  and  therefore 
had  no  ability  to  conceive  of  or  anticipate  the  glori 
fication  of  the  present  body  into  a  higher  state,  into 
a  life  in  which  present  sexual  relations  should  no 
longer  subsist. 

Ver.  30.  In  the  resurrectipn. — Fritzsche :  In 
the  resurrection  life.  Meyer,  on  the  other  hand  :  In 
the  rising.  It  does  not,  however,  point  merely  to 
the  moment  of  the  commencement  of  the  new  life ; 
but  to  the  state  in  which  that  issues,  as  4v  TJ,  ira.\iy- 
yevfcrio.,  ch.  xix.  28. — Nor  given  in  marriage. — 
This  has  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  that 
the  female  members  of  the  family  were  given  in 
marriage  by  their  father.  The  resurrection  is  a 
higher  state  of  things,  in  which  death  is  extinguished 
in  the  glorification  of  life,  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  marriage  and  the  sexes  done  away  (Luke  xx.  36  : 
1  Cor.  xv.  44). 

As  the  angels  in  heaven.— That  is,  the  angels 
who  are  in  heaven.  Meyer :  The  risen  are  not  yet 
in  heaven.  But  compare  2  Cor.  v.  1  ;  1  Thess.  iv. 
17.  With  the  first  resurrection  begins  the  transition 
of  earthly  nature  into  the  heavenly ;  and  with  the 
general  resurrection  earth  and  heaven  will  have  be 
come  one  in  a  glorified  heavenly  domain.  "  We  find 
among  the  Rabbins  similar  notions  of  the  future 
relations  of  the  body  and  of  the  sexes  (see  Wetstein) ; 
but  also  such  a  low  sensual  view  as  this :  mulier  ilia, 
quce  duobus  nupsit  in  hoc  mundo,  priori  rentituiiur 
in  mundo  futuro.  Sohar."  Meyer. 

Ver.  31.  But  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead. — Jesus  demonstrates  the  resurrection  by 
the  passage,  Exod.  iii.  6.  They  drew  their  argument 
from  the  Thorah,  from  the  books  of  Moses ;  and  He 
finds  His  proof  in  the  same.*  De  Wette :  "  From 
this. the  erroneous  conclusion  was  deduced,  even  by 
the  Fathers.  (Tertull.  de  Prase,  cap.  45  ;  Hieron. 
ad  loc.),  and  by  later  divines,  that  the  Sadducees 
accepted  only  the  five  books  of  Moses  as  canonical 
(an  error  which  Olshausen  seems  to  retain).  Comp. 
Winer,  art.  SadducHer"  So  also  Meyer ;  but  both 
of  them  have  rather  too  confidently  adopted  Winer's 


*  [The.  passage  occurs  in  connection  with  the  appearance 
of  Jehovah  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  which  was  itself  a 
striking  symbol  of  the  power  of  God  to  preserve  what  in  the 
course  of  nature  must  perish.  AI.FORD:  -'Our  Lord  does 
not  cite  the  strong  testimonies  of  the  1'rophets,  as  Isa,  xxvL 
19;  Kzek.  xxxvii  1-14;  Dan.  xii.  -2,  but  says,  as  in  Luke 
(xx.  37), 'erew  Mose*  h:is  shewn,' etc.,  leaving  those  other 
witnesses  to  be  supplied.  The  books  of  Moses  were  the 
areat  and  ultimate  appeal  for  all  doctrine  :  and  thus  the  as 
sertion  of  the  Resurrection  comes  from  the  very  source 
whence  their  difficulty  had  been  constructed.''  Thus  the  bur 
den  of  the  law,  ^  I  inn  th,«  Lord  thy  6-W.'  contains  the  seed 
of  Immortality  and  the  promise  of  the  resurrection.  The 
law  is  the  hard  shell  whicli  contains  and  protect*  the  pre 
cious  kernel  of  the  gospel.— P.  S.] 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


riews.*  The  remark  of  Josephus  (Contra  Apion. 
i.  8).  that  the  whole  of  the  twenty-two  books  were 
esteemed  divine  by  the  Jews  without  exception,  has 
no  particular  weight ;  for  he  is  speaking  only  of  the 
Jews  generally,  and  in  mass ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Sadducees  did  not  dare  to  make  a  public  I 
dogma  of  their  rejection  of  the  post-Mosaic  Scrip-  ' 
tures,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  It  is 
plain  that  the  assertion  of  Josephus  cannot  be 
strictly  applied  to  all  parties,  in  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  Essenes  to  the  law  of  sacrifices,  and  other 
matters  in  the  Old -Testament  (See  the  Pseudo- 
Clementines.)  The  passage,  quoted  by  Winer,  from 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  10,  6),  declares  that  the  Sad 
ducees  taught :  8 (iv  r/yeiadai  j/ouf/uo  TO.  7eypaujU«Va, 
that  the  holy  writings  must  be  honored.  But  these 
Scriptures  were  previously  defined  to  be  the  laws  of 
Moses  (so  Josephus  himself  says,  xviii.  1,  4).  At  the 
same  time  they  rejected  the  tradition  of  the  fathers. 
Thus  they  definitely  acknowledged  only  the  Mosaic 
Scriptures,  and  definitely  rejected  only  tradition. 
Their  position,  meanwhile,  toward  the  remainder  of 
the  Scripture,  was  officially  an  ambiguous  one.  That 
bad  antithesis  between  Mosaic  and  non-Mosaic  Scrip 
tures,  which  Josephus  adduces,  was  attributed  to 
them  also  by  the  Talmud  :  Negarunt  Icgem  ore  tra- 
diiani)  nee  fidem  habuerunt  nisi  ei,  quod  in  lege  (the 
Thorah)  Scriptum  erat.  They  certainly  did  not  ex 
press  any  positive  rejection  of  the  non-Mosaic  Scrip 
tures,  because  they  durst  not ;  but  their  bad  anti 
thesis  plainly  enough  disclosed  that  they  did  not 
acknowledge  them,  but  would  be  disposed  to  class 
them  with  the  traditions,  which  they  did  reject. 
The  ancient  testimonies,  among  which  that  of  Oi-igen 
is  prominent,  will  maintain  their  force,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  Winer's  view.f 

Ver.  32.  I  am  [not:  I  was]  the  God  of  Abra 
ham. — This  argumentation  has  been  treated  by 
Hase,  Strauss,  and  others,  as  a  specimen  of  rab 
binical  dialectics  or  exegesis.  (Comp.  contra  Ebrard, 
Kritik,  etc.,  p.  6i>(3.)  But  a  kind  of  dialectics  which 
doa.lt  in  a  merely  deceptive  demonstration  we  cannot 
asc-ibe  to  the  Lord.  The  nerve  of  the  argumenta 
tion  lies  in  this,  that  God  appears  in  the  passage 
quoted  as  a  personal  God,  who  bears  a  personal 
covenant-relation  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
The  thought  here  expressed  is  this :  God  is  the 
Living,  the  God  of  the  living  (major  premiss) ;  He 
then  calls  Himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  (minor) ;  consequently,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  are  not  simply  dead,  but  they  must  continue  to 
live  as  those  to  whom  God  is  a  God.  The  Idea  of 
personality  is  the  root  of  all  arguments  for  the  im 
mortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  "  The  similar  argument  in  Meuasseh,  /.  Isr. 
de  Resurr.  i.  10,  6,  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  passage.  Comp.  Schottgen,  p.  180." 
Meyer. 

tit  is  certain  that  this  argument  of  our  Saviour 
.I  not  have  been  discovered  by  any  amount  of 
Rabbinical   learning  and  acumen ;    and   yet   being 
once  presented  to  our  mind,  it  strikes  us,  not  as  an 
arbitrary  imposition  (like  most  of  the  Rabbinical,  and 

*  [So  has  AI.FORD  in  loc. :  "The  Sadducees  acknowledged 

the  i>ri>i>het>>  it/no,  and  rejected  tradition  only  (*?f  this  abim- 

•    ived  by  Winer,  Itealwbrterltuclt,,  "^utitjn> •<;'<•/•)."  — 

t  i  In  German  :  Aiiff/isnuna,  which  the  Edinb.  trsl.  falsely 
j«nde:-.s  irii-iit-ract  xtiitemtntit;  thus  doiiiK  injustice  to  the 
Utc  Dr.  Winer,  Who  U  one  of  the  mo.st  coiisn'enliiMis.  ace;:- 
rttf.  anil  reliable  writers  in  all  quotations  und  statements  of 
hcu—1'.  S.1 


many  of  the  patristic  allegorical  interpretations),  hul 
as  a  real  ^position  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  pass 
age  quoted ;  throwing  a  flood  of  light  over  it,  and 
filling  us  with  wonder  at  ihe  hidden  d< *,>(!;•;  and  com 
forts  of  the  Scriptures.  But  "triclly  taken,  :he  argu 
ment  of  Christ  avails  u.ly  for  those  who  stand  in 
personal  covenant  relations  with  the  God  of  Abra 
ham,  and  are  thus  partakers  of  the  Divine  life  which 
can  never  be  destroyed,  and  implies  an  admonition 
to  the  Sadducees  to  enter  into  this  relation.  The 
immortality  and  resurrection  of  the  wicked,  winch  is 
as  terrible  a  doctrine  as  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
is  comfortable,  is  not  denied  here,  but  must  be  based 
on  other  passages  of  the  Scripture. — P.  S.J 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL 

1.  The  Temptation.— See  above.     The  Sad-lucoes 
hoped  that  either  the  Lord  would  publicly  section 
their  petty  and  frivolous  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  or  contradict  the  law  of  Moses.     To  this 
we  may  add  the   following   consideration  : — If  the 
Sadducees  already  knew  of  the  prophecy  of  Jesus, 
that   He  would  rise  from  the  dead  (and   probably 
Judas  had  revealed  this  to  them,  see  chap,  xxvli.  68), 
then  their  temptation  would  have  a  special  signifi 
cance  :    it  would  be  a  hint  that  His  hope  of  the 
resurrection  was  delusive  enthusiasm,  that  He  might 
well    pause,  and,   before   the  determination  of  the 
highest  authorities  should  take  effect  in  His  death, 
retreat  from  His  pretensions  and  His  whole  work. 
Caiaphas  and  many  of  the  Sanhedriu  were  Saddu 
cees.     Probably,  therefore,  there  was  here   a  con 
cealed  threatening  of  death,  and  a  temptation   to 
renounce  and  retract. 

2.  "  They  professed  to  be  those  who  knew, — the 
illuminated   in    Israel.      But   their   knowledge   was 
delusion  ;  and  a  delusion  which  rested  on  a  twofold 
ignorance." 

3.  The  Lord  speaks,  according  to  Luke,  of  an 
attaining  imto  the  resurrection.     This  is  the  more 
precise  representation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  glo 
rified,  which,  however,  presupposes  the  basis  of  the 
general  resurrection,  of  which  Matthew  speaks. 

4.  He  incidentally  showed  the  Saduucees,  who 
opposed  the  doctrine  of  angels  (Acts  xxiii.  8),  how 
little  He  thought  of  their  rejection  of  it ;  for  Lie  de 
signedly  referred  to  the  angels  in  heaven  as  persons, 
whose  personal  existence  in  heaven  we   may  con- 
tidenily  assume. 

5.  The  Sadducees  had  changed  the  positive  law 
of  God  into  an  abstract  law  of  ethics  ;  thus  being  in 
a  double  sense  like  the  Stoics ;    hi  their  one-sided 
morality,  and   in  their  denial  of  the  personal   fun 
damental    elements    and   relations   of    life.*     The 
consequence   of  their  system  was  heathen   panthe 
ism.     Thus,  the  question  here  was  not  meicly  the 
evidence   for   the   resurrection,  and   that   as    taken 
from  the  law  of  Moses ;    a  demonstration  was  to 
be  given  which   should  exhibit   the  very  roots  of 
the   doctrine  of  the   resurrection,  that   is,  the  doc 
trine  of  a  personal  God,  and  of  His  pei>,.iui  bond 
with  human  persons,  as  the  foundation  <,;'  tlitir  etcr- 

*  [It  seems  to  me  that  the  1'harisoe.s  ratlu  i  c'.rrespond 
to  the  Stoirs,    he  Saddneees  to  the  Sceptics  and    i.;  ic'in-uns, 
tile  K>sem\s   to  tile  i  latoliists;  tin-  first  represent:' 
ror  of  orthodoxism  and  Irfjidism,  the  sec-md  thai  ot  rational 
ism  and  worldlv  iinlilferentisin,  ;.!.<•  third  thai  of  mysticism. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  Greek  and   lloinai.  ' 
cnreans,  as  we'll  as  Ihe   Sadducees,  maintained  a  n    pi  i-lalii* 
show  ol  outward  morality  and  decency. —  I'.  S.] 
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nal  personal  life.  And  in  this  case  also  Christ 
proved  Himself  the  supivne  Teacher,  liy  the  quo 
tation  which  He  aiMuenl  in  |>r<M.f.  The  ;i>toni.~hed 
people  Celt  the  power  of  His  argument. 

fi.  The  doctrine  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  (comp.  ch. 
ti.  13),  is  in  obvious  harmony  with  this  resurrection- 
doctrine  of  the  Lord,  which  exhibits  the  second  life 
as  a  state  of  imperishableness,  sublimely  elevated 
above  death,  and  birth,  and  procreation,  and  thus 
above  all  the  state  of  becoming. 

7.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  com 
mon  unhistorical  parallel  drawn  between  the  Saddu- 
cees  and  systems  of  Epicurean,  selfish,  sensual,  and 
immoral  tendency.  They  are  to  be  regarded,  how 
ever,  as  worldly-minded  secularists  in  a  more  refined 
sense,  who  had  fallen  into  a  heathen  view  and  esti 
mation  of  this  world. 

[8.  The  Bible,  viewing  man  in  his  completeness 
and  integrity  as  a  being  consisting  of  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  immortality  of  the 
soul  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  body,  and  not  in  the  abstract,  unreal  and 
shadowy  form  of  naturalistic  and  rationalistic  theol 
ogy  which  would  maintain  the  first  and  deny  the 
second.  Xast :  "  That  the  Scriptures  attach  more 
importance  to  the  resurrection  of  the  bod}',  than  to 
the  mere  self-conscious  existence  of  the  soul,  in  its 
disembodied  state,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  dis 
embodied  state  of  the  soul  is  considered  in  the  Scrip 
tures  as  something  imperfect,  abnormal,  so  much  so 
that  even  the  souls  of  the  just  look  forward  with 
intense  desire  to  their  reunion  with  their  bodies 
(Rom.  viii.  11,  23).  Without  the  body  man  has  not 
his  whole  full  life."— P.  S.] 

[9.  Lavater,  Stier  and  Alford  justly  regard  the 
Lord's  answer,  ver.  32  (comp.  irtii/Tfs  yap  avry  faviv 
in  Luke  xx.  38),  as  implying  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  psychopanychia,  or  of  the 
Bleep  of  the  soul  in  the  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  The  first  theological 
treatise  of  Calvin  was  directed  against  this  error, 
then  entertained  by  the  Anabaptists.— P.  S.J 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Sadducces  and  Pharisees — the  unbelievers 
and  the  legalists — leagued  against  Christ  in  the  tem 
ple. — The  Sadducees'  attack,  a  perfect  type  of  the 
style  of  infidelity :  1.  Supposing  themselves  free, 
they  further  tradition ;  2.  seemingly  unprejudiced, 
they  are  inwardly  bitter  ;  3.  prating  about  the  spirit, 
they  are  entangled  in  sensual  notions ;  4.  pretend 
ing  to  be  inquirers,  they  are  only  fabling  misleadcrs, 
doubly  ignorant ;  5.  proud  and  confident,  with  noth 
ing  but  stupidity  in  art  and  weapons. — Ignorance  the 
main  source  of  unbelief:  1.  Want  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  or  of  honest  perseverance  in  seeking  it ; 


2.  want  of  spiritual  experience,  or  at  least  of  sincer 
ity  in  purpose. — Ignorance  in  spiritual  things  thf 
guilt  of  life. — Christ  the  great  witness  of  the  resur 
rection. — The  roots  of  that  doctrine  in  the  Old  Tes 
tament. — The  bond  of  believers  with  the  living-  God 
a  pledge  of  their  resurrection. — The  beautiful  idea 
of  the  future  life  :  1.  Elevated  above  temporal  tran- 
sitoriness ;  2.  like  the  angels  of  God  ;  3.  a  life  in 
heaven. — God  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living. — The  life  of  believers  as  secure  as  the  life  of 
God,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Christ. — God  tho 
eternal  pledge  of  the  resurrection. — Our  bond  with 
God  abolishes  death  as  well  as  sin. — The  absolute 
and  indissoluble  connection  between  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection: 

1.  The  former  requires  the  latter ;  2.  the  latter  pre 
supposes  the  former. — Have  ye  not  read  what  ia 
written  ?     Or :  There  is  a  reproving  and  correcting 
word  for  every  form  of  unbelief  in  the  Scripture. — 
Christ  the  conqueror  of  unbelief. — Christ  the  glorifier 
of  this  world  and  the  next :  1.  He  illustrates  to  ua 
this  world  by  the  next,  and  the  next  world  by  this  ; 

2.  He  brings  to  perfection  this  world  and  the  next. — 
In  the  controversy  between  faith  and  unbelief,  the 
people  usually  side  with  faith. 

Starke  : — When  Christ  is  to  be  persecuted  in  His 
people,  those  combine  together  who  are  not  agreed 
in  anything  else. —  Canstcin:  Satan  never  ceases  to 
lay  snares  for  Christ  and  His  Church. — Hedinger: 
The  mockers  are  many  who  deny  the  resurrection. — 
Zeisius:  The  ground  of  all  errors  and  contentions 
among  converted  people  is  their  ignorance  of  Holy 
Scripture :  not  so  much  of  its  letter,  as  of  the  living 
and  blessed  apprehension  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
— Canstein  :  God's  word  is  not  merely  what  is  writ 
ten  there  in  express  letters,  but  also  all  that  may  be 
deduced  therefrom  by  sound  reasoning. — Qucsnel: 
God  knows  how  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  light  out 
of  darkness,  and  the  glory  of  truth  out  of  false  doc 
trine  and  maliciousness. 

Heubncr: — Quoting  from  Lavater:  "Tho  Sad 
ducees  and  Pharisees  are  the  two  great  parties  in 
misleading  the  human  race  ;  they  change  their  posi 
tion  in  succeeding  ages,  one  of  them  ordinarily  being 
pre-eminent.  These  spirits  are  always  to  be  con 
tended  against,  even  now :  sometimes  superstition 
united  with  hypocrisy ;  now  unbelief  united  with 
the  semblance  of  wisdom  and  illumination.  Against 
both  Christ  protests  continually;  and  against  both 
the  Church  teacher  must  protest.  The  former  appeal 
to  authority,  antiquity,  tradition,  the  sanctity  of  the 
letter;  the  latter,  to  reason,  doubt,  freedom." — The 
same  (Lavater  as  quoted  by  Heubner) :  "  The  angel 
who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush  in  the  name  of 
God,  is  a  pledge  of  that  which  ye  deny :  he  was  a 
symbol  that  God  can  preserve  what  nature  secnn  to 
destroy." — Christ  shows  how  we  must  read  the  Sf  "\\t- 
ture,  and  use  the  key  for  the  true  knowledge  of 
God. 
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D.   The  Attack  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Victory  of  the  Lord.     CH.  XXII.  34-46, 
(Mark  xii.  28-37;  I.uke  xx.  41  44.— The  Gospel  for  the  18th  Sunday  after  Trinity.} 

34          But  when  the  Pharisee?  had  heard  that  he  had  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence,  they 

25  were  gathered  together  [colacted  in  the  same  place,  o-vv^x^craj/  tTu  TO  CUTO].     Then  one 

of  them,  which  [W<o]  was  a  lawyer,  asked  him  a  question,  tempting  him,  and  saying,1 

30  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  [what  kind  of  commandment  is  great]  in  the 

37  law?2     Jesus3  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 

38  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind  (Deut.  vi.  5).     This  is  the  first  and  great  [the 

39  great  arid  first]4  commandment.     And  the  second  [But  a  second,  Seure/ja  Se]  is  like  unto 

40  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Lev.  xix.  18).     On  these  two 'command 
ments  hang  all  the  law   [hangs  the  whole  law,  oAos  6  VD/Z.OS  Kpeyuarat]  and  [also]  the 
prophets.5 

41,  42  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  [collected]  together,  Jesus  asked  them,  Saying, 
What  think  ye  of  [concerning  the,  ircpt  TOU]  Christ?  whose  son  is  he  [of  whom 'is  he 

43  the  son?  rtVos  vios  «m ;]  ?     They  say  unto  him,  The  son6  of  David.     He  saith  unto 

44  them,  How  then  doth  David  in  spirit  [by  the  Spirit]  7  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The  LORD 
[in  Hebrew:  Jehovah]  said  unto  my  Lord  [Adonai],  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  [till  I  put  thine  enemies  under  thy  feet]  ?8  (Ps.  ex.  1.) 

45,  46  If  David  then  call9  him  Lord,  how  is  he  his  son?  And  no  man  [no  one]  was  able 
to  answer  him  a  word,  neither  [nor]  durst  any  man  from  that  day  forth  ask  him  auv 
more  questions. 

1  Ver.  85.— The  words  :  K a\  \iytav  (nn<J  flaying),  are  omitted  by  Lnchmann  and  Tischpndorf  [also  by  Tresrelles, 
but  not  by  Alford]  on  the  authority  of  B.,  L.,  etc.  Meyer:  An  insertion  from  Mark  xii.  2S,  and  contrary  to  the  uniform 
etyle  of  Matthew  (cli.  xii.  10;  xvii.  10,  etc.). 

-  Ver.  3C. — [Iloi'a  fvro\))  /j.fyd\t]  (  v  v&furp;  literally:  What  kind  nf  commandment,  or:  What  command' 
tnent  is  great  in  the  lawt  Meyer  :  Was  fur  ein  Gebot  i*t  gross  t/n.  Gescteef  (  \Vie  muss  ein  Gebot  leschaffen  sein.  urn 
tin  GROSSES  Gebot  eu  seint).  Plot' a  is  qualitative,  qualif,  what  kind  (com  p.  xix.  18),  and  the  article  before  eVroA?'? 
is  omitted.  But  the  Authorized  Version  agrees  better  with  the  answer,  and  Dr.  Lange.  likewise  translates:  Welches  isi 
das  grouse  Grlot  im  Genets  t  The  Lat.  Vulg. :  Quid  eat  mand.atwn  magnum  in  leye  t  See  A.xeg.  Xotet.—V.  3.J 

3  Ver.  ST.— B.,  L.,  al.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf:   6  5e  ecpij. 

4  Ver.  38.— L.,  Z.:  i]  jueyaArj  KO.I  irpwrii  [fur  irpiar^  teal  fi.eyd\T)].     Cod.  D.  likewise,  yet  without  17.    So  Cod.  Z. 
\rith  a  second  •>';  before  irpcirri.    The  sense  of  the  text  is  in  favor  of  this  reading.    The  transposition  arose  from  the  idea 
that  T-pwTij  was  the  principal  predicate.     [Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  unanimously  adopt  r)  fJ.fyd\rj 
Kal  TrpuT-r],  which  is  now  sustained  also  by  Cod.  Sinai  t. — P.  S.] 

5  Ver.  40.  -[The  true  reading  of  the.  best  ancient  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait.,  recommended  by  Griesbach,  and 
adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Alford,  is  :   fV  ravrai?  TU?S   Svffiv   eVroAcu?  oAoj   6  j/iiyuoy  Kpf/J.a.ra.1   /cat 
oi  irpotpTirai,  instead  of  the   tert.  reo. :  ....  oAo9  6  i>6u.os  Kal  ol  irpo^rai  Kpfuavrai.      Dr.  Lange  follows  the 
former  in  his  German  Version :  In  diesen.  swcien  Geboten  hangt  das  game  Gesels  vnd  (inch  die  Pronheten.     It  is  also 
j> referable  on  internal  rensons.     The  lawyer  had  asked  what  commandment  was  great  in  the  law;  the  Saviour  answers  to 
this  question  by  naming  the  great  law  of  love  on  which  hangs  the  whole  law,  and  the  prophets  besides.— P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  42.— [Tho  interpolation  :   The  son,  must  be  omitted,  if  the  question  is  translated :  Ofuhom  is  he  the  son  ?— P.  S.] 

7  Ver.  43. — ['Ei/  tri'fVfj.a.rt  is  here  not  opposed  to  eV  voi,  but  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  inspirer  of  the  Scrip 
tures.    See  Exeg.  Notes.— P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  44.— The  Receptn  reads  :    v-iroirdtiiov  (footstool),  from  the  Septnagint.   But  most  MSS.  and  the  critical  editions  • 
virnxa.ro>  (riiv  woSwv  <r»v),  under.     [So  also  Cod.  Sinait.     As  to  the  sense,  Bongel  remarks  :  The  warlike  kingdom  will 
come  to  an  end;  but  the  peaceful  kingdom  will  have  no  end.  com]).  1  Cor.  xv.  25.— P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  45.— [Codd.  D.,  K.,  M.,  al.,  insert  iv  irvftt^ari,  by  the  Spirit,  before  /caAf?,  and  Lange  puts  it  in  the  teit, 
but  in  small  type.  But  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford  reject  it  as  insufficiently  supported,  and  superfluous.— P.  S.] 

the  question :  here,  the  scribe.  The  account  of  Mark 
refers  to  the  same  fact,  but  under  a  different  point 
of  view.  Matthew  has  in  his  eye  the  tempting  assault 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

cr.  34-40.  The  Question  of  the  Great  Command 
ment,  General  Remarks. — Marie  gives  it  in  an  en 
larged  form ;  the  narrative  of  Luke  x.  25-37  has  a 
kindred  element.  DeWette:  "Probably  the  three 
accounts  are  different  forms  of  the  evangelical  tradi 
tion,  derived  from  the  same  historical  materials ;  al 
though  there  are  traces  in  Luke  of  some  dependence 
on  Matthew."  Strauss:  "Three  free  variations  of 
the  same  primitive  Christian  tradition."  Meyer: 
"  The  difference  of  time  and  place  in  Luke's  account 
shows  that  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Mark  only 
may  be  considered  as  variations  of  the  same  tradi 
tion."  We  may  add,  that  the  occasion  and  the  whole 
transaction  are  different  in  Luke.  There,  Jesus  puts 


..hich  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  made  upon  Christ  by 
one  of  their  agents,  without  regard  to  the  person  of 
this  agent.  Mark,  on  the  contrary,  has  taken  pains  to 
describe  this  latter  in  full,  showing  that  his  spirit  was 
better  than  that  of  his  party.  There  is  nothing  im 
probable  in  this ;  and  in  Matthew's  account  also,  the 
rich  young  man  separates  himself  from  the  mass  of 
Christ's  enemies,  as  having  a  nobler  disposition  than 
they.  Those  overpowering  influences  which  Christ 
exerted  upon  some  individuals  in  the  ranks  of  the  en^ 
emy,  detaching  them  from  the  midst  of  their  party, 
are  among  His  greatest  triumphs,  and  are  anticipa 
tions  of  the  power  which  converted  Saul  on  the  waj 
to  Damascus. 


CHAP.  XXII.  34-46. 
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Ver.  34.  But  when  the  Pharisees  had  heard 

— WIr.it  was  the  motive  of  the  new  assault  V  Strauss 
"In  order  to  avenge  the  Sadducces" — against  al 
probability.  The  Pharisees  were  rather  rejoiced  that 
Jews  had  reduced  their  enemies  to  silence  ;  and  this 
Matthew  intimates  in  his  t<piu.<arr(t>.  (Luther:  That 
He  had  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  Sadducees.)  Eb- 
rard :  "  In  order  to  make  evident  their  superiority  to 
the  Sadducees ; "  which,  although  Meyer  objects, 
geerns  very  obvious.  But  they  must  have  had,  be 
sides  that,  another  and  independent  design.  Meyer  : 
"  They  would  extort  from  Jesus  an  answer  to  a  ques 
tion  of  their  own  which  would  compromise  Him. 
But  what  answer  ?  De  Wettc  :  "  We  cannot  see  the 
embarrassing  nature  of  tiieir  question.  The  Rabbins 
distinguished  between  great  and  small,  weighty  and 
light,  commandments  (Wetstein  on  ch.  v.  19;  xxiii. 
23)  ;  such  a  distinction  is  the  basis  of  all  casuistry  in 
morals.  Probably,  it  was  very  customary  at  that  time ; 
and  even  if  Jesus  had  declared  Himself  very  freely 
on  the  question,  it  would  not  have  involved  Him  in 
any  danger."  Meyer  :  "  The  temptation  of  the  ques 
tion  lay  in  the  Rabbins'  distinctions  of  weighty  and 
light  commandments.  If  Jesus  had  mentioned  any 
particular  TTO^TT/S  of  a  great  commandment,  His  an 
swer  would  have  been  measured  by  the  standard  of 
particular  distinctions  in  schools  of  casuistry;  and 
somehow  He  would  have  been  compromised."  Ols- 
hausen  understands  the  irapdfav  of  an  honest  desire 
to  search  out  the  views  of  Jesus.* — Thus  exegesis 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  here. 

But  the  tempting  element  of  the  question  is  ex 
plained  by  the  answer  and  the  counter-question  of 
Jesus.  The  Pharisees  doubtless  took  it  for  granted 
that  Jesus  would  answer  them :  "  Thou  shalt  love 
God  above  all,"  or  :  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  Me;"  certainly  He  would  mention  the  sancti 
ty  of  monotheism.  But  their  monotheism  was  alto 
gether  deistical  in  its  bias,  and  had  in  it  no  christo- 
logieal  principle.  They  argued  from  the  unity  of  God, 
like  Mohammed  afterward  (compare  also  the  history 
of  Ebionitism  and  Socinianism),  ttfat  God  could  have 
no  son.  But  they  knew  that  Christ  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God  ;  for  this  they  had  charged  Him  some 
what  before  (John  x.)  with  blasphemy,  asserting  that 
He  thereby  made  Himself  equal  with  God.  They  in 
tended,  therefore,  to  found  upon  His  expected  an 
swer,  "  to  love  God  above  all,"  a  charge  of  blasphemy, 
in  making  Himself  equal  to  that  supreme  God  by  pre 
tending  to  be  His  Son.  But  Jesus  disturbed  this 
tempting  design  by  adding  to  the  statement  of  the 
great  and  first  commandment,  "  to  love  God  supreme 
ly,"  the  declaration  that  the  second  was  equal  to  it, 
"  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves."  This  elevated 
the  human  nature  into  a  higher  relation  to  the  Divin 
ity  ;  and  He  said  in  effect :  "  As  the  second  com 
mandment  is  subordinate  to  the  first,  and  yet  like 
unto  it,  so  the  Son  of  Man  is  subordinate  to  the  Fa 
ther,  and  yet  like  unto  Him."  The  Pharisees'  felt  at 
once  tha  t  His  addition  of  the  love  to  man  had  tra 
versed  their  whole  design.  But  that  the  argument 
referred  to  was  really  prepared  by  them,  is  plain  from 
the  question  which  the  Redeemer  based  upon  theirs ; 
that  is,  the  question  how  David  could  call  the  Messi 
ah,  his  Son  (therefore  man),  his  Lord  (therefore  God, 
or  God's  Son).  The  correctness  of  our  exposition  is 
ihown  also  by  the  following  cousiderat'.on.  The  two 

*[ So  also  .Word  in  toe.,  rcferrl  ng  to  the  more  detailed 
•ccontit  in  Mark  xii.  '.>•<-.•  it.  But  N:ist  iVL'rinls  L;in_'.-'s  uit.-r- 
nrot-ition  as  the  only  Intelligible  one.  It  is  certainly  very 
ui-uoious.— P.  S.] 


charges  under  which  the  council  placed  Jesus  before 
Pilate's  judgment-seat  were  these:  1.  That  He  had 
made  Himself  the  Son  of  God  ;  2.  that  He  had  made 
Himself  king  of  the  Jews  in  a  political  sense.  This 
accusation  was  derived  by  them,  in  their  embarrass 
ment  and  affected  daring,  from  that  preliminary  sin- 
gle  but  ambiguous  charge,  that  He  had  made  Him 
self  the  king  of  the  Jews,  that  is,  the  Messiah  (see  the 
process  in  John  xviii.  19).  The  same  ambiguous 
word  :  "  king  of  the  Jews,"  they  first  construed  into 
a  religious  crime,  and  then,  since  that  availed  noth 
ing,  they  construed  it  into  a  political  crime.  On  thia 
day  of  temptations,  they  strove  to  extract  from  Him 
a  confession  of  both  these  charges.  The  temptation 
of  making  Him  a  political  Messiah  had  come  to 
nought.  They  then  thought  that  at  least  they  would 
involve  Him  in  another,  and  more  perilous  condem 
nation,  that  of  blasphemously  impugning  monothe 
ism,  or  undermining  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Jewish  religion  :  this  charge,  though  not  quite  so 
serviceable  before  Pilate,  would  serve  them  better  be 
fore  the  people.  We  are  warranted  in  this  supposi 
tion  by  the  questioning  before  Caiaphas,  ch.  xxvi.  63, 
and  the  condemnation  to  death  which  ensued  upon 
the  answer  of  Jesus. 

They  were  collected  oa  the  same  spot.— 
We  may  ascribe  to  a  wide  diversity  of  motives  the 
excitement  which  caused  the  Pharisees  to  flock  to  the 
spot  in  masses :  delight  at  the  humiliation  of  the 
Sadducees  ;  the  desire  to  do  better  than  they  had 
done;  despair  that  all  means  had  failed  to  extort 
from  Jesus  any  ground  of  accusation ;  among  some 
of  them,  a  nobler  complacency  hi  the  victory  won  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection;  probably," also,  the 
wish  to  induce  Him  to  give  up  His  extravagant  pre 
tensions  to  be  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God,  and, 
as  an  orthodox  teacher  of  the  people  (in  an  Kbion- 
,te  sense)  to  make  Himself  useful  to  them  against 
the  Sadducees.  'ETT!  TO  ai>r6,&a  in  Acts  i.  15, 
referring  to  place,  not  sentiment. 

Ver.  35.  A  lawyer,  vo(*.ti<6s . — A  word  often 
used  by  Luke ;  by  Matthew  only  here.  Paulus  un 
derstands  it,  one  who  acknowledged  only  the  Penta- 
;euch  and  Scripture,  rejecting  tradition;  that  is,  a 
Sadducee  (or  Scripturist,  Karaite; — though  these  last 
id  not  yet  exist,  they  were  germinally  present  in  the 
Sadducees).  But  this,  as  de  Wette  objects,  is  con 
radicted  by  the  f  |  OLVTWI>,  which  necessarily  must  be 
referred  to  the  Pharisees.  Meyer :  "  He  was  a  Mo 
saic  jurist :  rouoSiSarrjcaAoy  designates  the  same  as 
;eacher ;  ypa/j.,uaTevs  is  only  an  enlargement  of  the 
dea  of  VOUIKOS — one  versed  in  Scripture,  a  Biblical 
scholar,  whose  calling  was  the  study  and  exposition 
of  Holy  Writ.  Comp.  Gfrorer  in-  the  Tubinger  Ztit- 
•lirift  for  1838,  i.  146." 

Ver.  36.  Which  is  the  great  commandment  ? 
— Meyer  lays  stress*  upon  the  IT  o  i  a ,  and  explains  : 
low  must  a  commandment  be,  or  what  character 
must  it  have,  in  order  to  be  called  great  ?  But  the 
nswer  of  Jesus  does  not  suit  this.  Yet  certainly  the 
•oia  indicates  the  quality  of  the  commandment.  TJie 
great,  ntyd^,  says  more  than  the  greatest.  The 
greatest  might  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
ess  great ;  but  the  great  must,  strictly  viewed  as  a 
jrinciple,  include  them  all. 

Ver.  37.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God.  —  The  passage,  Deut.  vi.  5,  freely  after  the 


[Xot :  LESS  strwi,  as  the  Kdinb.  trsl.  has  It,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  original:  Meyer  letonl  train  vnd  or 
MJrt,  etc.  Coinp.  my  critical  note  above.— P.  S.J 
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Septuagint.  Fritzsche  :  "  God  as  thy  Lord."  Bu 
rt  would  be  better  to  invert  it — the  Lord  as  thy  God 
in  the  original,  Jehovah  thy  God.  And  this  intro 
duces  a  new  significance  in  relation  to  Christ.  Jeho 
vah,  God  of  the  Revelation,  the  God  of  the  incarna 
tion,  was  to  be  Israel's  God,  and  not  the  God  of  £ 
deistical  perversion. 

With  all  thy  heart.— The  er  S\y  r  rj  follow; 
the  original  Hebrew  ^CS,  and  not  the  Septuagin 
i£.  The  heart  is  the  entire  inner  nature  of  man ;  th< 
soul  is  then  rather  the  vitality  of  the  heart  anhnat 
ing  the  body ;  the  mind,  its  spiritual  and  intellectua 
part  (intellectus,  mem).  Meyer,  following  Beck  (Bib 
lische  Seelenlehre,  p.  109),  makes  /cap  Sia  the  whole 
energy  of  the  reason  and  the  intellect ;  ^  v  x  ~n ,  th 
whole  energy  of  sentiment  and  passion ;  and  8 1  a 
v  o  i  a,  the  whole  energy  of  thought  and  will  in  its 
manifestation.* 

Ver.  39.  But  a  second  is  like  unto  it,  &  n  o  I  a 
— This  refers  to  the  preceding  declaration  of  Jesus 
"  The  great  and  the  first "  (according  to  the  true 
reading).  Hence  the  article  may  be  omitted.  The 
commandment  of  the  love  of  God  is  regarded  in  two 
lights  :  1.  As  the  ffreat,  which  embraces  in  their  uni 
ty  all  commandments,  including  that  of  love  to  our 
neighbor  ;  2.  as  the  first,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  special 
commandment,  which  precedes  the  commandment 
of  love  to  man.— Is  like  unto  it.— Compare  1  John 
iv.  20,  21  ;  Rom.  xiii.  9.  Even  the  love  of  God  itself 
is  to  manifest  and  actualize  itself  by  love  to  man, — 
more  generally  by  love  to  all  men,  more  particularly 
by  brotherly  love.-]-  The  commandment  is  according 
to  the  Septuagint  of  Lev.  xix.  18.  Meyer:  "  ayair-f]- 
(T€i9  signifies  a  tender  regard,  and  conduct  in  har 
mony  with  it ;  this,  therefore,  may  be  commanded, 
but  not  <(>i\e'ii',  which  is  the  love  of  affection  or  senti 
ment.  Compare  Tittmann's  Synonyms."  By  this 
answer,  Jesus  not  only  penetrated  and  convicted  the 
wicked  design  of  the  Pharisees,  but  also  reproved  the 
error  which  lurked  in  their  question.  He  acknowl 
edged  a  distinction  between  the  great  commandment 
and  the  rest,  so  far  as  the  former  is  the  principle,  and 
all  others  derived  from  it.  But  in  another  sense,. He 
acknowledged  no  distinction :  the  derived  command 
ment  of  love  to  man  is  equal  to  the  first  in  its  abso 
lute  value,  and  as  representing  the  first. 

[As  thyself. — "  W.  BURKITT  :  Every  man  may, 
yea,  ought  to  love  himself,  not  his  sinful  self,  but  his 
natural  self,  and  especially  his  spiritual  self,  the  new 
nature  in  him.  This  it  ought  to  be  his  particular  care 
to  increase  and  strengthen.  Indeed  there  is  no  ex 
press  command  in  Scripture  for  a  man  to  love  him 
self,  because  the  light  of  nature  directs,  and  the  law 
of  nature  binds  and  moves  every  man  so  to  do.  God 
has  put  a  principle  of  self-love  and  of  self-preserva 
tion  into  all  His  creatures,  but  especially  in  man. 
Man  ought  to  love  his  neighbor,  1.  not  as  1  a  docs 

*  [OLSHAUSES  :  "The  Lord  by  calling  the  comma  idment 
to  love  God  supremely  the  first  and  great  commandment, 
does  evidently  not  design  to  represent  it  as  one  out  of  many, 
though  greater  in  degree  than  others.  On  the  contrary,  the 
love  of  God  is  the  commandment,  and  the  whole  law,  with 
all  its  injunctions  and  prohibitions,  is  only  a  development  of 
tbis  one  commandment:  'Thou  shalt  lore  the  Lord  thy 
God.'  By  this  love  we  have  to  understand  the  unqualified 
iurronder  of  our  whole  being  to  God.  Of  such  a  love  man 
Is  capable,  thongh  not  by  his  own  strength,  but  by  Divine 
grace,  because  he  finds  in  God  alone  all  his  wants  fully  and 
everlastingly  satisfied."— P.  8.] 

t  [The  original  reads:  Christusliebe  (Edinb.  trsl. :  love 
of  C'firint;  or,  better:  to  Christ);  but  this  Is  probably  a 
printing  error  for  Cliristenlifbe;  far  we  love  Christ  not  as 
•u;  ueiglibor,  but  as  the  ffod-Jf*n.—P.  S.J 


love  himself,  but  as  he  ought  to  love  himself;  2.  BO  I 
in  the  same  degree,  but  after  the  same  manner,  i.  e. 
freely  and  readily,  sincerely  and  unfcignedly,  tender 
ly  ^and  compassionately,  constantly  and  persevering, 
ly." — There  are  cases,  however,  where  man  ought  to 
love  his  neighbor  more  than  himself,  and  saciifice  his 
life  for  his  fellows,  his  country,  and  the  church,  in 
imitation  of  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  martyrs. 
— P.  S.] 

Ver.  40.  Hangs,  Kptparai  (according  to  the 
true  reading). — The  figure  is  taken  from  the  door  on 
its  hinges,  or  from  the  nail  on  the  wall ;  and  aptly 
indicates  dependence  upon  one  common  principle 
and  development  from  it ;  and  hence  it  follows  that 
the  two  great  commandments  have  a  higher  unity  in 
the  one  great  commandment,  that  we  love  Jehovah, 
the  incarnate  God  of  revelation,  as  our  God.— And 

also    the    prophets By    the    position  of   o  i 

irpotyriTai  after  Kpeuarut  the  prophets  are  made 
especially  prominent.  And  the  sense  is  this  :  Even 
the  prophets  who  predicted  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God,  do  not  contradict  the  great  commandment  of 
monotheism ;  they  rather  proceed  from  that  law,— 
that  is,  from  the  word  of  the  God  of  revelation  flow 
the  prophetical  words  concerning  His  revelation. 

Vers.  41-46.  The  counter-question  of  Jems.  Its 
object.— Paulus :  "  Jesus  aimed  to  lead  His  opponents 
to  the  point,  that  the  Psalm  was  not  of  David,  and 
not  Messianic."  (!)  De  Wette  :  "  He  thereby  intimat 
ed  that  He  was  not  a  political  Messiah."  Weisse : 
"  He  wished  to  give  a  hint  that  He  did  not  spring 
from  David."  (?)  Meyer  :  "  He  thus  convicted  them 
of  their  own  ignorance  and  helplessness  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Messiah."  But,  connecting  the 
Lord's  question  with  the  tempting  question  that  pre 
ceded  it,  it  appears  plain  that  Jesus  would  prove  by 
a  Messianic  utterance  of  the  Psalm,  that  the  Messiah 
night  be  at  once  the  Son  of  David,  i.  e.,  a  Son  of 
Man,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Lord  of  David  i  e 
;he  Son  of  God.* 

Ver.  41.  While  the  Pharisees A  significant 

jircumstance.  The  whole  body  of  Pharisaism  is  con 
victed  and  confuted  by  an  Old  Testament  word,  show- 
ng  the  consistency  of  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Son  of  God  with  Scripture. 

Ver.  43.  How  then  doth  David  by  the  Spirit 
call  Him  Lord  ?— Here  VMS  is  not :  "  With  what 
propriety,  how  is  it  possible?"  but:  "In  what 
sense  ?  "  or :  "  What  can  he  mean  by  it  ?  " — Doth 
call: — in  the  sense  of  formal  designation,  solemn 
itle. 

Ver.  44.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord.— Quo- 
ation  from  Ps.  ex.     There  are  different  views  on  its 
authorship  and  Messianic  bearing.   De  Wette  :  "  The 
ioet  (who  is  not  David)  calls  the  king,  of  whom  the 
Jsalm  speaks,  his  Lord.     The  difficulty  is  thus  taken 
away  by  the  historical  exposition.    Jesus  assumes  the 
uthorship  of  David,  and  its  Messianic  interpretation, 
imply  as  being  prevalent  in  His  time.     But  it  is  not 
ecessary  to  suppose  that  Jesus  agreed  with  the  com 
mon  notion.    If  stress  is  laid  upon  the  words  Aa/8i8 

•vfvtj.a.Ti,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot 
ely  upon  the  genuineness  of  these  words  sufficiently 

*  [QuE-NF.L :  "Jesus  here  asks  a  question  in  His  turn, 
ot  to  tempr,,  but  to  instruct  His  disciples;  to  confound  the 
bstinate;  to  point  out  the  source  of  all  their  captious  ques- 
lons,  namely,  their  ignorance  of  the  prophecies  which  fore- 
>ld  the  Messiah;  to  furnish  His  church  with  weapon* 
gainst  the  Jews  in  all  ages;  and,  by  Hm  last  public  instruc- 
on,  to  establish  the  truth  of  His  divinity,  incarnatiDn, 
ower,  and  kingdom,  as  the  foundation  of  all  religion."— 
.  S.J 
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to  build  anything  upon  them.  See  Luke  xx.  42." 
But  here  it  is  not  Luke,  but  Matthew  who  speaks. 
Meyer  agrees  with  de  Wctte,  but  while  the  latter  as 
sumes  an  accommodation  of  Jesus  to  the  popular  opin- 
on,  the  former  supposes  that  Jesus  shared  in  the 
prevailing  view  as  to  the  historical  origin  of  the 
Psalm.  But  in  our  opinion,  the  correctness  of  the 
application  of  the  word  in  the  Psalm  does  not  depend 
upon  the  question,  whether  David  himself  composed 
it  or  not.  That  Psalm  is  manifestly  a  poetical  repro 
duction  of  the  historical  promise  of  Jehovah,  whicli 
David  received  from  the  lips  of  the  prophet  Nathan, 
according  to  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  and  of  the  last  words  of 
David  referring  to  it,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3  sqq.  David  is 
introduced  as  speaking  on  that  basis  of  what  Jehovah 
had  promised  the  Messiah  his  offspring.*  That  the 
Psalm  is  Messianic,  and  in  the  stricter  sense  pro 
phetically  Messianic,  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  its 
whole  connection.  Similarly,  in  the  prophet  Daniel 
we  must  first  distinguish  the  historical  basis  and  the 
composition,  and  then  again  identify  them ;  since 
both  are  combined  in  the  tv  vvtv/w.Ti  of  Scripture. 
Compare  ch.  xxiv.  15. 

By  the  Spirit.— Luke  ii.  27 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  8 ; 
Rom.  viii.  15.  Not  indeed  impulsu  Spiritus  ;  but  in 
the  element  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
is  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  Scripture. 

Him.— The  Son  of  David  as  the  Messiah.  The 
Rabbins  saw  in  this  Psalm  one  of  the  most  clear  and 
decisive  Messianic  prophecies.  It  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  they  retracted  this  interpretation.  See 
Hengstenberg,  Christoloffie,  on  this  Psalm  [vol.  i.  p. 
140  sqq.]. 

Ver.  45.  How  is  He  then  his  Son  ?— The  an 
swer  is  Rom.  i.  3,  4  ;  Acts  ii.  25.  It  was  not  the  ig 
norance,  but  the  unbelief,  of  the  Pharisees  which  de 
clined  the  answer. 

Ver.  40.  And  no  one  could  answer  Him  a 
word. — Decisive  mandatum  de  superscderido. — Nor 
durst  any  one  from  that  day  question  Him 
any  more. — The  great  point  of  severance  between 
the  rabbinical,  deistic  Judaism,  and  Christian  and  bo- 
lieving  Judaism.  Bengel :  Nova,  dehinc  quasi  Scena 
se  pandit. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

See  the  preceding  remarks.  They  will,  we  think, 
have  shown  that  the  question  about  the  great  com 
mandment,  and  the  Lord's  counter-question  concern 
ing  David's  Son,  the  Greater  than  David,  have  a  much 
higher  significance  than  exegesis  has  hitherto  dis 
cerned  in  them.  It  is  the  spiritual  process  of  sever 
ance  between  the  deistical  apostasy  of  Judaism,  and 
the  true  Messianic  faith  of  Judaism — that  is,  Chris 
tianity  itself.  The  silence  of  the  Pharisees,  after 
Christ's  question,  marks  the  crisis  of  their  hardening. 
Henco  the  decisive  and  final  rebuke  of  Jesus,  and  the 
departure  from  the  temple :  symbol  of  their  desola 
tion  and  judgment. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
The  last  assault  of  His  enemies  upon  the  Lord  in 


*  [This  sentence,  so  necessary  to  eive  Lnnee.'s  view,  is  en- 
tliely  omitted  in  the  E<!inl>.  trsl.  For  other  expositions  on 
the  Messianic  character  of  the  Psnlrii.  x-e  especially  Hen«- 
•lenbers:  (Chrirtologij  of  the  0.  T..  and  his  Com.  <>n  Vie 
l>K<il.inx).  also  SticT  and  Nast  in,  lot:  Alford  and  Words 
worth  do  not  touch  the  difficulty  at  aX— P.  S.] 


the  temple. — The  last  question  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
the  last  counter-question  of  the  Lord. — The  inquirj 
about  the  great  commandment  meant  as  a  temptation 
of  Christ :  1.  He  will  either  lay  aside  His  own  majcs 
ty  in  presence  of  the  majesty  of  God ;  or,  2.  asserting 
His  own  majesty,  He  will  dishonor  the  majesty  of 
God. — How  the  Pharisees  misunderstood  the  area! 
commandment,  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart:  1.  In 
opposition  to  the  love  of  man :  2.  in  opposition  to  the 
dignity  of  Christ. — The  one  great  commandment  in 
its  all-comprehensive  significance:  1.  It  unfolds  it 
self  into  the  gospel,  as  a  prophecy  of  t  Ivation  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  Lord,  the  incarnate  Jehovah,  was 
to  be  loved  as  God  (the  supreme  Personality  must 
reveal  Himself) ;  2.  it  unfolds  itself  into  the  law  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  two  commandments,  the  ten,  and  all 
other  subordinate  ones. — To  love  God  with  all  our 
life:  1.  With  all  our  heart ;  2.  with  all  our  soul ;  3. 
with  all  our  mind. — The  commandment  of  the  love  to 
(rod  a  strong  testimony  for  His  sacred  and  myste 
rious  personality, — a  witness  also  of  His  own  glorious 
love. — Since  God  is  love,  love  to  Him  must  at  once 
be  kindled  by  the  contemplation  of  Him. — How  can 
the  first  commandment  be  the  greatest,  and  yet  the 
second  be  like  unto  it  ?  1.  The  first  is  the  greatest, 
because  it  is  the  ground  of  the  second,  and  embraces 
it ;  2.  the  second  is  equal  to  it,  because  it  is  the  copy 
of  the  first,  and  love  to  God  is  to  be  demonstrated 
by  love  to  man. — The  measure  of  the  love  of  God  : 
nothing  is  sufficient,  neither  our  life  nor  all  things.* 
The  measure  of  love  to  man :  our  love  to  ourselvco. 
— In  love  to  our  neighbor  we  are  to  prove  our  love 
to  God. — The  two  commandments  are  inseparable :  1. 
We  cannot  love  God  without  loving  our  neighbor 
(against  superstition) ;  we  cannot  love  our  neighbor 
without  the  love  of  God  (against  unbelief). — Self-love 
has  two  conditions  and  guarantees  :  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  love  of  man. — Ilow  far  is  self-love  not  com 
manded,  and  how  far  commanded?  1.  It  is  not  di 
rectly  commanded,  because  it  is  a  natural  impulse 
of  life;  2.  it  is  indirectly  commanded  in  the  whole 
law  and  gospel ;  since  this  natural  impulse  is  diseas 
ed,  and  has  become  selfishness,  f — But  a  second  ia 
like  unto  it ;  or,  how  one  word  of  our  Lord  cuts 
through  the  wicked  motive  and  the  wicked  error  of 
the  Pharisees. — How  far  are  the  commandments  dif 
ferent,  and  how  far  alike  ? — The  empire  of  love  is  an 
empire  of  personal  life. — Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  Rom.  xiii.  10  — The  counter-question  of  the 
Lord ;  or,  the  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  from  the 
Old  Testament.— As  the  commandment  of  love  to 
man  is  related  to  the  commandment  of  love  to  God, 
so  Christ  is  related  to  the  Father :  subordinate,  yet 
equal. — The  severance  between  Christianity  and  apos 
tate  Judaism  in  the  temple. —  They  asked  no  more 
questions :  no  Jew  dares  ask  a  Christian  any  ques 
tion,  or  commence  an  attack  upon  hira ;  the  mission 
ary  impulse,  to  work  among  the  Gentiles,  also  gradu 
ally  died  away  among  the  Jews  since  the  time  of 
Christ. 

Starke : — Zeisius :  However  the  wicked  hate  one 
another,  they  unite  against  Christ,  His  kingdom  and 
members.  —  If  you  would  ask,  cultivate  a  sincere 
heart. — Hypocrites  inquire  about  the  greatest  com 
mandment,  but  they  do  not  keep  the  least. —  Osiarr 
der  :  As  no  man  is  able  thus  perfectly  to  love  God, 
no  man  can  be  justified  by  the  law. — The  question 

11  [Br/RKiTT  in  loc. :  "The  measure  of  loving  God,  is  to 
love  Him  without  measure."— P.  6.] 

t  [('onip.  the  practical  remarks  of  Burkitt  inserted  in  th« 
Exeg.  Notes  ou  ver.  89,  p.  404.-P.  8.J 
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concerning  Christ  the  most  important  and  the  most 
necessary. — A  correct  knowledge  of  Christ  necessary 
to  salvation. — It  is  not  enough  to  acknowledge  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  Man. — Christ  is  God  and  Man  in  one 
undivided  person. 

Heubncr : — The  Rabbins  were  fond  of  discussing 
the  relative  greatness  of  commandments.  The  Jews 
counted  613  precepts:  365  prohibitions,  and  248 
commands. — It  is  dangerous  to  make  a  distinction 
between  great  and  little  commandments. — The  nature 
of  the  love  to  God  which  Christianity  requires. — 
Aristotle :  There  is  no  love  to  God  (connection  be 
tween  this  word  and  the  heathen  denial  of  the  su 
preme  Personality).— Consult  the  representations  of 
Fenelon  and  the  earlier  mystics  concerning  the  stages 
of  the  love  to  God. — Piety  toward  God  should  be 
kind  to  man ;  and  the  love  of  men  should  be  reli 
gious.  —  All  commandments  centre  in  love. — The 
whole  ethical  doctrine  of  Christianity  very  simple. — 
What  tJdnk  ye  of  Christ  ?  always  the  question  which 
finds  out  the  genuine  Christian. — Christ  the  Lord. — 
The  dominion  of  Christ  a  dominion  of  love. — Faith 
and  love  closely  connected  in  Christianity. 


Baclimann  /—What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  1.  Mam 
ifold  answers  ;  2.  how  important  the  right  one  !— 
Lhco :  The  supreme  command,  and  the  supreme  ar 
ticle  of  faith. 

[Queattd: — On  the  great  and  first  commandment, 
ver.  38 :  Love  is  the  great  and  first  commandment : 
1.  In  antiquity,  being  as  old  as  the  world  and  engra 
ven  in  our  nature  ;  2.  in  dignity,  as  directly  respect 
ing  God  ;  3.  in  excellence,  being  the  commandment 
of  the  new  covenant ;  4.  in  justice,  as  preferring  God 
above  all  things,  and  rendering  to  Him  His  due  ;  5. 
in  sufficiency,  in  making  of  itself  man  holy  in  this 
life,  and  blessed  in  that  which  is  to  come  ;  6."  in  fruit- 
fulness,  in  being  the  root  of  all  other  commandments ; 
7.  in  virtue  and  efficacy ;  8.  in  extent ;  9.  in  necessity ; 
10.  in  duration,  as  continuing  for  ever  in  heaven. — • 
ITie  some,  on  ver.  46  : — Truth  at  length  triumphs,  but 
the  defender  of  it  will  notwithstanding  be  oppressed 
by  men.  Hence  we  should  not  judge  the  truth  by 
the  sufferings  of  its  defenders.  The  more  triumphant 
it  is,  the  more  they  must  expect  to  suffer,  that  they 
may  be  made  more  conformable  to  Christ  and  capa 
ble  of  greater  reward. — P.  S.] 


SEVENTH    SECTION. 

<TNAL   JUDGMENT   OF  CHRIST   UPON  THE    PHARISEES  AND  SCRIBES. 
OWN  ACCORD   LEAVES   THE   TEMPLE. 


CHRIST  OF  HIS 


CHAPTER  XXIII.-XXIV.  1. 
(Vers.  34-39,  Scripture  Lesson  for  St.  Stephen's  Day.) 

1          Then  spake  Jesus  to  the  multitude  [multitudes,  rots  o^Xots],  and  to  his  disciples, 


&..  The  Reproof  generally.  VERS.  2-7.  (The  law,  ver.  3  ;  the  inconsistency  and  falsehood,  ver.  3  :  "  but 
do  not  ,'  "  the  traditional  statutes,  ver.  4  ;  the  hypocritical  sanctimoniousness  and  unholy  ambition, 
vers.  5-7.) 

2  Saying,  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  [sat  down]  J  in  Moses'  seat  [KaOtSpa]  . 

3  All  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,2  that  observe  and  do  [do  and  observe];1 

4  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works  :   for  they  say,  and  do  not.     For  [But]  4  they  bind  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,5  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders  ;  but  they  them* 
selves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers  [with  their  finger,  TO)  SojeruXqi  avrow/]. 

5  But  all  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  [by]  men:  they  make  broad  their  phylac 
teries   [protectives],  and  enlarge  the  borders   [fringes,  TO.  Kpuo-TreSa]   of  their  garments,* 

6  And  love  the  uppermost  rooms  [first  place,  ifptantt^jurlaaf}  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats 

7  [TrpcoTo/ca^eSpi'tts]  in  the  synagogues,  And  [the,  TOVS]  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be 
called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi.1 


Its  Application.     VERS.  8-1 2. 

But  be  not  ye  called  Rabbi:  for  one  is  your  Master  [Leader,  Ka&jy^Tr/s ;  bettor: 
Teacher,  SiSuo-KaAo;],8  even  Christ;'  and  all  ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your 
[spiritual]  father  upon  the  earth :  for  one  is  your  Father,  which  [who]  is  in  heaven  [the 
one  in  heaven,  or,  the  heavenly,  »  ev  rots  oupavots].  Neither  [Nor]  be  ye  called  mas 
ters  [leaders,  KaOiry^Tai]  :  for  one  is  your  Master  [Leader],  even  Christ  [the  Christ,  6 
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11  Xpioros].     But  lie  tliat  is  greatest  among  you  [the  greater  of  you,  6  /A«'£O>V  ty/wr]  shall 

12  be  your  servant,     And  whosoever shafl  e.\:Jt  himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  shall 
humble  himself  shall  be  exalted. 

D.  TJte  r,ir(!cnlur  J!,'j»-»<>f:  tin'  Seven  !!'"<.  VlM.  1"-XXIV.  1.  (Avarice  and  hypocrisy,  vcr.  13;  unbe- 
lief  ami  f;in:itid<in,  vcr.  14;  fanatical  proselyting,  VLT.  15;  casuistry,  vers.  16-22;  hypocritical  legal' 
ism,  vers.  23-26 ;  spiritual  deadncss,  vcrs.  29-32 ;  the  judgment,  vers.  33-3G ;  Jerusalem's  guilt  and 
doom,  vers.  37-39;  Christ's  exodus  from  the  temple,  ch.  xxiv.  1.) 

13  But  woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  [because,  on,  as  in  ver.  29 1 
\  e  .--hut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men:   for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neithei 

14  [nor |  suller  ve  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in.     Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  for  [because]  ye  devour  widow.-,'  houses,  and   for  a  pretence  make  long 

15  prayer:  therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.10     Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  [because]  ye  compass  [go  about]  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte;  and  when  he  is  made  [becomes  so,  yev/yrut],  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the 

1G  child  of  hell  than  yourselves.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides,  which  [who]  say,  Who 
soever  shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing;  but  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  gold 

17  of  the  temple,  he  is  a  debtor  [o^a'Aet]  !      Ye  fools  and  blind!  for  whether  [which]   is 

18  greater,  the  gold,  or  the  temple  that  sanctih'eth  the  gold?     And,  Whosoever  shall  swear 
by  the  altar,  it,  is  nothing ;   but  whosoever  sweareth   [shall  swear]   bv  the  gift  that  is 

19  upon  it,  he  is  guilty  [a  debtor,  o<£a'A.ei].      Ye  fools  and11  blind:  for  whether  [which]  73 

20  greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift?     Whoso  therefore  shall  swear 
[He  therefore   that  sweareth,  6  ow  o/xdo-a?]   by  the  altar,   sweareth  by  it.  and  bv  all 

2  I   things  thereon.     And  whoso  shall  swear  [he  that  sweareth,  o  o/ioVa?]  by  the  temple, 

2'J   sweaivth   bv  it,  and   by  him  that  dwelleth   [did  dwell] 12  therein.     And   he  that  shall 

swear  [sweareth,  6  o/Wa?]  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that 

23  sitteth  thereon.     Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of 
[the]  mint  and  anise   [the  dill]   and   [the]   cummin,13  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  [things,  TO.  /?apurepa]   of  the  law,  judgment,   [and,   KCU]  mercy,  and  faith:14 

24  [but] u  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.      Ye  blind 

25  guides,  which  [who]  strain  at  [out]16  a  [the]  gnat,  and  swallow  a  [the]  camel.      Woe 
unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  livpocrites  !  {'or  [because]  ye  make  clean  the  outsid^j  of 
the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  [rapacity,  dp7ray/x7}s]  and 

26  excess.17     Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  u-hich  is  within  [the  inside  of,  TO  ei> 

27  TOS  TOT)]  the  cup  and  [the]  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also.      Woe 
unto   you,  scribes  and   Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for   [because]   ye   are   like   unto   whited 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  [which  outwardly  in 
deed  appear  beautiful,  but  within  are]   full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness. 

28  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypo- 

29  crisy  and  iniquity.      Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  because  ye  build 

30  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  And  say,  If  we 
had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in 

31  the  blood  of  the  prophets.     Wherefore  ye  be  [arc]  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye 
:;•_'   are  the  children  of  them  which   [that]   killed  the  prophets.     Fill  ye  up18  then  the  mea- 

33  sure  of  your  fathers.      Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  [brood]  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 

34  the  damnation  [judgment,  /cptWwsJ  of  hell?      Wherefore,  behold,  1  send  unto  you  pro 
phets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes:  and  some  of  them  ye  shall   [will]   kill  and  crucify; 
and  some  of  them  shall  ye   [ye  will]  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  them 

35  from  city  to  city:  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth, 
from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias  [Zachariah]  son  of  Bara- 

36  chias  [Barachiah],  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.     Veiilv  1  say  unto 

37  you,  All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation.     0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that,  killesl  the  prophets,  and  sionest  them  which   [that]  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth   tier  chickens 

38  under  her  win gs.  and  ye  would  not!     Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto   you  desolate.11 

39  For  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  w  he  that 
couieth  iu  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
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THF.  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


Cu.  XXI  Y.  1  And  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed  from  the  temple:  and  his  disciples  came 
to  him  for  to  shew  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 

1  Ver.  2.—  f'fi  K  a  &  i  a  a  v  (aorist),  Mated  themselves;  Coverdale:  are  tat  down;  Conant  :  have  eat  down  (with  the 
Implication  of  continuance);  Ewald:  liesnen  aicti  nieder  ;  Luther,  de  Wette,  Lango  :  tsitsen.  The  phrase  docs  not  neces 
sarily  convey  blame  for  usurpation,  but  states  a  mutter  of  fact,  the  act  and  its  result  :  having  seated  themselves  they  sit  and 
me  invested  with  official  authority  as  teachers  and  judges.—  P.  S.] 

a  Ver.  3.—  Tiiiif  ~iv  is  omitted  by  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  al.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  etc. 

*  Ver.  3.  —  Godd.  D.,  L.,  D.  :     Troika  are    /cat    Ti)pfire,  do  and  observe.    The  reverse  order  [retire  /col 
iroitire]  in  the  tea-t.  rec.  is  explanatory. 

4  Ver.  4.  —  A  e   is  better  supported  than  7«p   [which  seems  to  be  substituted  as  more  suitable]. 

6  Ver  4.—  Tischendorf  omits  SuaBo.aTO.KTa  without  sufficient  cause.     [Lachmann  retains  it,  Alford  emits  it  «o  also 
Cod.  Sinait.] 

•  Ver.  5.  —  Of  their  garments,  -rSav  1/j.a.rionv  avTiav,  seems  an  explanatory  addition  to  the  text,  but  necessary  in  the 
translation.     [They  are,  wanting  in  the  best  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait.] 

7  Ver.  I.  —[Some  cf  the  be.-t  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  the  critical  editions  of  Lachmann  and  Tregvlles 
read  :  pa/3£i  (or  £afl/3e<)  only  once  ;  but  Tischendorf  and  Alford  retain  the  text.  rec.  -I1.  S.] 

8  Ver.  8.  —  [Dr.  Lange,  in  his  Version  (Jtfeittter),  retains  with  Meyer  the  text.  rec.  :    K  a  ti  rj  7  r\  T  rt  s.      But  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  and  even  Wordsworth,  who  generally  adheres  to  the  received  text,  read  with  the  best  ai- 
eient  authorities  :    8iodffKa\os,  teacher,  and  this  is  preferable  also  on  account  of  ver,  11,  to  avoid  repetition.—  P.  S.] 

9  Ver.  8.—  'O  Xpunos  is  an  addition  from  ver.  10,  and  omitted  in  the  critical  editions. 

10  Ver.  14—  [Ver.  H,  from  ovui  to  npiua,  is  omitted  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  including  Cod.  Sinuit,  versions,  and  cita 
tions,  and  seems  to  be  inserted  from  Mark  xii.  40  and  Luke  xx.  47.     See  the  critical  summaries  in  Lachmann,  Tischendorfi 
Tregelles,  and  Alford.     But  Griesbach.  Scholz,  and  Fritzsche,  according  to  Codd.  E.,  F.,  U.,  H.,  etc.,  assume  a  transposi 
tion  of  vers.  13  and  14.     So  also  L>r.  Lange  in  his  German  Version,  who  regards  it  as  v.-ry  impiobable  that  Matthew  should 
have  omitted  such  an  important  feature.  —  P.  S.] 

11  Ver.  19.—  Mo'pol  KO.I  is  wanting  in  D.,  L.,  Z.,  [and  in  Cod,  Sinait.  which  reads  simply  ri/*Aoi],  omitted  by  Tis«h- 
endorf  [and  A!  ford],  and  enclosed  in  brackets  by  Lachmann.     [The  words  may  have  been  inserted  from  ver.  17,  where 
they  are  genuine.—  1'.  S.] 

12  Ver.  22.—  Text.  rec.  (retained  by  Lachmann  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  B.)  :    KaroiKoui/ri,   but  Tischendorf,  with 
nearly  all  the  uncial  MSS.,  reads  :   tea.  T  01  /CTJ  <ra  VT  i  .      [So  also  Tregelles  and  Alford.     The  latter  suggests  that  the  aorist 


implies  that  God  did  not  then  dwell  in  the  temple,  nor  had  He  done  so  since  tLd  Captivity.     But  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple  Christ  evidently  treated  it  as  the  house  of  God,  xxi.  13.  —  P.  S.] 

13  Ver.  23.—  The  definite  article  before  these  petty  items,  as  in  the  Greek  (~>>  TjSiW^oj/    «al    --<>    a.vr)6ov    «a:    rb 
KU/J.IVOV)  and  in  the  German  Versions  of  Lange  and  others,  should  be  retained,  as  it  adds  emphasis.—  P.  S.] 

14  Ver.  23.—  [Lange   translates  TTJI/   Kpiatv   xa.1    rb    «.\eos   Kal  Ti)v  Trl(nii>:   die  (mo*aiiche)  RechUpfltge,  und  da» 
(prophettsche)  Erbannen  und  die  (me^ianische)  Glaubenstreue.    See  his  Extg.  Rotes.  —  P.  S.] 

16  Ver.  23.—  After  TO.VTO.  is  to  be  inserted  8e  according  to  Codd.  B.,  C.,  etc.,  and  the  critical  editions. 

14  Ver.  24.—  [The  word  at  before  strain  was  originally  a  printing  error  for  out,  which  first  appeared  in  King  James's 
revision  in  1611,  and  was  faithfully  copied  ever  after.  All  the  older  English  Versions,  from  Tyndale  to  the  Bishops'  Bible 
(except  the  N.  T.  of  Eheims,  of  1562,  which  renders:  strain  a  gnat,  emitting  out),  correctly  translate  ol  5it/Ai£ui/Tfs  TOV 
KtaKiaira  :  strain  out,  etc,  Alford,  however,  thinks  that  the  phrase  in  the  Authorized  Version  was  no  typographical  blun 
der,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  ;!  deliln-nite  alteration,  meanins  "strain  (out  the  wine)  at  (the  occurrence  of)  a  gnat." 
But  this  is  rather  far-fetched,  and  Bishop  Lowth  is  certainly  right  when  he  remarks:  "The  impropriety  of  t.he  preposition 
(ill)  hts  wholly  destroyed  the  rneanini:  of  the  phrase."  The  phrase  refers  to  the  use  of  a  strainer,  und  is  plain  enough  with 
out.  The  Jews  carefully  strained  their  wine  and  other  beverages,  from  fear  of  violating  Lev.  xi.  20,  23,  41,  42,  as  do  now 


the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon  and  llindostan.—  P.  S.] 

"Ver.  25.—  For  OLKpaaias  Griesbach  and  Scholz  read  a  5 
former  reading. 

18  Ver.  32—  II  \-r\p  WIT  are,  implete,  is  the  correct  reading. 
jriginated  in  the  desire  to  soften  the  sense. 

19  Ver.  3S.  —  Codd.  B.,  L.,  al.,  and  Lachmann  omit  tpij/xos,  but  it  must  be  retained  as  essential. 


ghteousness.    But  B.,  D.,  L.  speak  for  the 
OTe  (D.,  II.,  al.)  and  it  \f\pta  a  are  (B.,  al.) 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

THE  GREAT  DENUNCIATORY  DISCOURSE  AGAINST 
THE  PHARISEES  AND  SCRIBES,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE 
PEOPLE. — This  crisis  is  analogous  to.  that  of  ch. 
xv.  10,  when  Jesus  turned  away  from  the  Galilean 
Pharisees,  after  an  annihilating  rebuke,  and  turned 
toward  the  people.  The  provincial  example  must 
have  its  wider  consummation  in  the  temple.  But 
the  permanent  significance  of  the  present  crisis  is 
this  :  Christ  turns  from,  t/ie  self-hardening  hierarchy, 
and  speaks  immediately  to  the  people.  The  unity  of 
this  discourse  has  been  denied  by  Schleiermacher, 
Schulz,  Sclmeckenburger,  and  others,  on  the  ground 
of  Luke  having  given  some  parts  of  it  on  a  previous 
occasion  in  ch.  xi.  Ewald  thinks  that  the  discourse 
was  compounded  out  of  a  large  variety  of  original 
elements.  But  de  Wette  and  Meyer  for  good  rea- 
BOUS  are  strenuous  supporters  of  the  original  unity 
of  the  whole  discourse.  De  Wette :  "  It  is  very 
appropriate  that  Jesus  should  now  first  utter  Him 
self  so  Ailly  and  comprehensively  against  His  ene 
mies."  Meyer :  "  The  whole  composition  has  a  char 


acter  of  such  living  force  and  unity,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  deny  its  originality  and  genuineness."  * 
Heubner :  "  It  is  not  an  invective,  or  utterance  of 
scorn,  as  many  have  called  it :  for  instance,  Ainmon 
(Life  of  Jesus,  iii.  229),  who  thinks  that  on  that 
very  account  it  never  could  have  been  thus  deliv- 
ered  by  Jesus."  The  condemnation  naturally  in 
cluded  the  Sadducees,  so  far  as  they  were  found 
among  the  scribes,  and  belonged  to  the  dominant 
hierarchy.  In  themselves,  and  as  a  party,  they  were 
of  no  importance ;  nor  were  they  ever  recognised  as 
leaders  of  the  people. 

[Dr.  NAST  :  "  Although  the  Sadducees  were  also 
included  among  the  scribes,  yet  our  Lord  in  His  ter 
rible  condemnation  singles  out  the  Pharisees,  who 
for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  enjoyed 
the  highest  respect  of  the  people  for  their  zeal  and 
rigid  observance  of  the  law.  During  His  whole  min- 
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jetrj  He  had  been  making  pli;iris;iic  formalism  the 
coustaiit  object  of  reproof,  while  almost  ignoring  the 
unbelief  of  the  Sadducees." — It  is  certainly  remark 
able  that  the  severest  language  which  Christ  ever 
used,  was  directed,  not  against  the  people,  of  whom 
lie  rather  spoke  with  pity  and  compassion,  nor 
against  the  Sadducecs,  with  whom  He  came  less  in 
contact,  but  against  the  orthodox,  priestly,  sancti 
monious,  hypocritical  Pharisees,  the  leaders  of  the 
Hierarchy,  and  rulers  of  the  people.  Let  ministers 
ond  dignitaries  in  the  Church  never  forget  this  ! 
Nevertheless  the  Pharisees  with  all  their  wickedness 
bad  more  nioi-al  and  religious  earnestness  and  sub- 
Btancc,  than  the  Sadducees,  and  when  once  thor 
oughly  converted,  they  made  most  serious  and 
devoted  Christians,  as  the  example  of  St.  Paul 
abundantly  shows.  No  such  convert  ever  proceed 
ed  from  the  indifferent,  worldly,  and  rationalistic 
Sadducees. — 51.  BACMGARTEN  in  his  History  of  Jesus 
(as  quoted  by  Dr.  Nast  in  loc.)  makes  the  following 
striking  remark  on  this  denunciatory  discourse :  "  As 
Christ  once  commenced  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
Galilee  with  pronouncing  eight  beatitudes,  so  He 
closes  His  last  public  address  with  pronouncing  eight 
woes  on  Mount  Moriah,  declaring  thereby  most  dis 
tinctly  that  all  manifestation  of  His  divine  love  and 
meekness  had  been  in  vain,  and  must  now  give  way 
to  stem  justice.  Of  that  awful  delusion  which  has 
done  at  all  times  so  much  harm  in  the  Church — 
namely,  that  the  office  sanctifies  the  officer,  at  least 
before  the  people — there  is  here  not  the  most  distant 
trace  [not  even  vers.  2  and  3],  but  the  very  opposite. 
The  office  held  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  Jesus 
fully  recognizes ;  but  the  sacredness  of  the  office, 
instead  of  furnishing  any  apology  for  their  corrupt 
morals,  increases  only  their  guilt,  and  He,  therefore, 
exposes  with  the  utmost  severity  the  wickedness  of 
their  lives.  Never  did  any  prophet  deliver  such  a 
discourse  as  this.  We  see  here  turned  into  wrath 
the  holy  love  of  Jesus,  which  is  unwilling  to  break 
the  bruised  reed  or  to  quench  the  smoking  flax  (ch. 
xii.  20),  which  seeks  and  fosters  what  is  lost,  which 
casts  out  none,  but  attracts  all  that  show  themselves 
in  the  least  degree  susceptible." — This  fearful  denun 
ciation  of  the  dignitaries  and  representatives  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  which  must  shake  every  sensitive 
reader  to  the  very  foundation  of  his  moral  nature, 
could  only  proceed  from  one  who  knew  Himself  free 
from  sin  and  clothed  with  divine  authority  and 
power.  Having  exhausted,  in  the  intensity  of  His 
love  for  sinners,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  every 
effort  to  bring  them  to  repentance  and  a  better  mind, 
Jesus  now  speaks,  at  the  close  of  His  earthly  minis 
try  <»ud  in  full  view  of  the  approaching  crucifixion, 
with  all  the  dignity  and  stern  severity  of  a  judge, 
yet  without  any  passion  or  personal  bitterness.  This 
av/ful  severity  ia  as  much  a  proof  of  His  divine  mis 
sion  and  character  as  the  sweet  tenderness  of  His 
invitation  to  the  shiner  to  come  to  Him  for  rest  and 
peace.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  2.  Sit  in  Moses'  seat. — The  question 
arises,  whether  Moses1  scat  means  his  whole  vocation 
and  office,  or  Dnly  a  part  of  it.  De  Wette  :  His  seat 
as  judge  and  lawgiver.  But  Moses  as  lawgiver,  or 
organ  of  revelation,  did  not  speak  from  his  seat,  but 
Vom  Mount  Sinai ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  could  be 
succeeded*  only  by  prophets,  or  conclusively  by 
Christ  Himself.  The  seat  of  Moses  is  described 


*  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  has  hero:  relaxed,  perhaps  a  printing 
or,  lor  released,  abgeloat.] 


Exod.  xviii.  13.  Moses  sat  in  the  function  of  judge 
and  administrator ;  and  in  this  he  might  and  did 
allow  others  to  represent  himself,  who  were  to  judge 
and  rule  according  to  the  law  of  revelation.  We 
have  the  more  formal  establishment  of  the  office  of 
elders  in  Num.  xi.  1C.  The  rule  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  was  the  rule  of  the  Sanhedrin.  But  be 
tween  the  prophetic  rule  of  Christ,  and  the  political 
rule  of  the  Romans,  there  only  remained  to  them  the 
Old  Testament  ecclesiastical  function  of  explaining 
the  law  arid  administering  discipline.  'E  «•  a  0  i  a  a  v , 
they  sat  down  and  sit.  "  Among  the  Rabbins,  the 
successor  of  a  Rabbi  was  called  the  representative 
of  his  school,  1XOJ"ij  --"i"1  5  Vitringa,  Syn." 
Meyer. 

Ver.  3.  All  therefore.— The  therefore,  olv,  ig 
emphatic,  as  Meyer  correctly  urges.  It  alludes  to 
the  established  order  and  office.  All  whatso 
ever. — Chrysostom  and  others  say  that  the  cere 
monial  system,  and  everything  false  and  immoral, 
were  to  be  excepted ;  since  all  this  could  not  havo 
been  taught  artb  TJJS  Ma'i>!Tea>s  KaOeOpas.  De  Wette 
and  Meyer :  Jesus  had  in  view  only  the  contrast 
between  their  teaching  and  their  life ;  and  left  the 
perversion  of  the  office  itself,  as  it  existed  in  praxi, 
out  of  the  question.  But  their  doctrine  was  corrupt, 
not  only  in  accidental  practice,  but  in  essential  prin 
ciple.  We  must  limit  the  e  i  *  1 1  v ,  which  is  used 
by  Matthew  throughout  in  its  full  significance,  to  tho 
official  utterance.  Thus  it  means  :  Act  according  to 
their  words  in  relation  to  the  theocratic  order  of  tho 
Jewish  church,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  way  of  sal 
vation.  It  was  in  harmony  with  the  heavenly  pru 
dence  of  Jesus,  and  with  the  spirit  of  all  His  teach 
ing,  that  He  should  express  the  fullest  ackuowledg 
ment  of  the  official  authority  of  the  Pharisees  and 
scribes,  even  while  He  was  preparing  to  unmask  and 
spiritually  to  annihilate  them.  He  did  not  on  this 
account  impose  upon  IIL>  hearers  a  permanent  sub 
jection  to  the  rule  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
They  could,  however,  be  free  only  in  Him  and 
through  Him :  they  must  through  the  law  die  to 
the  law.  He  whom  the  law  has  slain  and  excommu 
nicated,  is  alone  free  from  its  claims.* 

Ver.  4.  But  they  bind.— See  Luke  xi.  46.  The 
binding  together  of  individual  things  into  a  mass, 
has  reference  here  rather  to  burdens  of  wood  than  to 
burdens  of  grain.  Thus  they  compact  their  tradi 
tionary  statutes  into  intolerable  burdens.  A  fourfold 
rebuke:  1.  they  make  religion  a  burden;  '2.  an  intol 
erable  burden  ;  3.  they  lay  it  upon  the  shoulder  of 
others  ;  4.  they  leave  it  untouched  themselves,  i.  e., 
they  have  no  idea  of  fulfilling  these  precepts  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  [Alford  refers  the  heavy  bur~ 
dens,  <popr  ia  /3  a  p  f  a ,  not  to  human  traditions,  as 
most  interpreters  do,  but  to  the  severity  of  the  law, 
which  they  do  not  observe  (Rom.  ii.  21-23) ;  an 
swering  to  the  Papv-rtpa.  rov  vopov  of  Ver.  23.  The 
irksomeness  and  unbearableness  of  these  rites  did 
not  belong  to  the  Law  in  itself  as  rightly  explained, 
but  were  created  by  the  rigor  and  ritualism  of  these 
men  who  followed  the  letter  and  lost  the  spirit. 
Similarly  Slier  and  Nast  who  'refer  for  analogy  to 

•[ALFORD:  "The  ovv  here  is  very  sisnificant,— &*. 
ctiUK,-  th.-y  .-it  in  Mos.-V  s.'at,  ami  this  dears  the  meaning, 
and  shows  it  to  be,  'all  things  which  t-ey,  as  successors  of 
Moses,  out.  (if  his  law.  command  you  to  observe,  do;'  tiu-i* 
beini:  a  distinction  between  their  lawful  teaching  as  ex« 
ponnden  of  the  law,  and  their  frivolous  traditions  suporad- 
ded  thereto,  ami  blamed  below." — P.  S.] 
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our  modern  moralists  who  preach  duty,  duty !  and 
nothing  else. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  5.  But  all  their  works.— Luke  xi.  43.— 
Their  phylacteries,  ^vXacr^pia,  remembran 
cers  and  preservatives.— Literal  application  of  the 
figurative  expressions  of  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16  ;  Deut.  vi. 
8,  9 ;  ch.  xi.  18.  Thence  arose  the  T^En  ,  contain- 
in"-  passages  of  the  law  upon  leaves  of  parchment— 
Exod.  xiii.  1-16  ;  Deut.  vi.  4-9  ;  xi.  13-22— which 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  prayer  bound,  one  on  the 
left  arm,  one  on  the  forehead,  to  show  that  the  law 
should  be  in  the  heart  and  in  the  head.  Buxtorf, 
Syn.  ch.  ix.  p.  170 ;  and  Rosenmiiller,  Morgenland, 
v  82  The  term  phylactery  was  doubtless  formed 
from 'the  <pv\a.ta<;Qf  rlv  v^ov,  Exod.  xiii.  10.  It  is 
not  right,  therefore,  with  de  Wette  and  Meyer,  at 
once  to  explain  them  as  preservatives  or  amulets, 
having  magical  power.  At  first,  they  were  simply 
remembrancers  of  the  law  ;  the  heathen  notion,  that 
thev  were  personal  means  of  defence  against  evil 
spirits,  did  not  arise  till  afterward.  It  is  probable 
that  the  perversion  was  not  perfect  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord  ;  otherwise  He  would  have  done  more  than 
condemn  their  enlargement  of  these  phylacteries,  i.  e., 
hypocrisy  and  boastfulncss  in  matters  of  religion. 
It  is  probably  a  result  of  this  rebuke,  that  at  the 
present  day  the  size  of  these  phylacteries  is  limited. 
—The  borders  or  fringes,  K  p  d  <r  ir  e  5  o.— Ch.  ix. 
20  ;  comp.  Num.  xv.  38.  These  zizilh  were  fastened 
with  blue  ribands  to  the  garments  (see  B^EIIR  :  Sym- 
bolik  des  Mos.  Cultus,  vol.  i.  p.  329.)  Blue  was  the 
symbolical  color  of  heaven,  the  color  of  God,  of  His 
covenant,  and  of  faithfulness  to  that  covenant.  The 
tassels  themselves  signified  flowers,  or  birds ;  prob 
ably  pomegranates,  and  therefore  crimson,  and  not 
blue  as  the  ribands  were.  Thus  they  were  remcm 
brancers  that  fidelity  to  the  covenant  should  flout 
ish  ;  or  they  were  tokens  that  the  flower  of  hie  was 
love,  and  that  love  must  spring  from  faithfulness  to 
the  covenant. 

Ver.  6.  The  chief  seat,  T 77  v  wpuroic^nrluv 
— "  The  first  place  at  table ;  that  is,  according  t< 
Luke  xiv.  8  (comp.  also  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  2,  4),  thi 
highest  place  on  the  divan,  as  among  the  Greeks 
Ihe  Persians  and  Romans  held  the  middle  place  U 
be  the  seat  of  honor.  The  word  is  not  preserved 
except  among  the  Synoptists  and  the  Fathers 
Suid  •  TrpcaTOK\iffia  T]  irpt&-r-rj  «a6e8pa."  Meyer. 

Ver.  7.  Rabbi,  Rabbi.— The  teacher  was  callei 
by  his  title,  not  by  his  name.  "  My  master,  my  mas 
teiy»_the  customary  repetition  of  greeting  on  th 
part  of  the  scholar  among  the  Jews.  ^  was  mor 
honorable  than  --> ,  i.  e.,  much,  great,  aniplissimus. 
Buxt.  Lexic.  Talm.  "Master  (Ka6riyr)Tti  s)  i 
more  than  Rabbi.  The  Rabbi  was  the  teacher  i 
a  synagogue.  Master  was  the  head  of  a  whole  sc< 
tion,  a  leader  who  might  be  followed  by  many  Ral 
bis  (x-"ia:,  T53,  rector,  princeps).  The  prou 
gpirit  of  "the  Rabbis  has  crept  into  the  Christia 
Church.  The  Reformers  protested  against  it. 
Heubner. 

Ver.  8.  But  ye.— Vers.  8-12  contain  a  warnir 
application  to  the  disciples  of  what  Jiad  been  sail 
The  emphasis  is  on  v^tls  and  vp.<uv,  placed  firs 
Properly  :  over  you  one  is  Master. 

Ver.  9.  Father.— Father,  ZX  ,  the  supreme  tit 
of  a  teacher.— On  earth.— With  allusion  to  tl 

*  [The  title  was  used  in  three  forms:  Ral,  master,  (V 
tor;  liabbi.  my  master;  2tal>boni,  my  great  master. — 1 .  b 


ithesis  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  The  earth  has. 
jwever,  in  the  New  Testament  a  symbolical  mean 
g  also'  in  opposition  to  the  sea,  the  fluctuating 
orld  of  the  nations  (see  Rev.  xiii.  11,  comp.  ver.  1 ; 
aim  iii.  12,  31  ;  Matt.  xvi.  19),  as  being  the  out- 
red  world,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order. 

Ver.  10.  Master,  better:  Leader,  in  the  epir- 
ual  sense— *a07?7T?TTi*,  not  to  be  confounded 
ith  «aTTjxT7TTj?.  The  third  denomination  has  a 
lecial  importance  among  the  three  :  the  first  points 
ainly  to  the  Jewish,  the  second  to  the  Romish, 
erarchy.  No  one  should  seek  the  distinction  of 

v  the  founder  of  a  church  or  sect. 

[Albert  Barnes,  in  his  A~ofe»,  understands  the 
rohibition  of  titles  by  our  Saviour  literally,  and 
cnce  opposes  (and  personally  always  rejected)  the 
tie  "Doctor  of  Divinity,"  the  Christian  equivalent 
f  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  as  contrary  to  the  command  of 
hrist,  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  the  equal- 
y  of  ministers,  and  as  tending  to  engender  pride  ana 
sense  of  superiority.  But  to  be  consistent,  the  ti- 
e  Reverend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  etc.,  should  likewise  be 
bolished,  and  the  universal  thou  of  the  Quakers  and 
unkers  be  introduced.  And  yet  Paul  called  him- 
clf  the  (spiritual)  father  of  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor. 
v.  1 5,  and  Timothy  his  son  in  the  faith,  1  Tim.  i.  2, 
nd  Titus  likewise,  Tit.  i.  4 ;  Peter  uses  the  same 
erm  of  Mark  (probably  the  evangelist),  1  Pet,  v.  13. 
t  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  Saviour  prohibits  not 
o  much  the  titles  themselves,  as  the  spirit  of  pride 
nd  ambition  which  covets  and  abuses  them,_the 
auffhtif  spirit  which  would  domineer  over  infe- 
ior's,  and  also  the  servile  spirit  which  would  basely 
ringe  to  superiors.  In  the  same  way  Christ  does 
not  forbid  in  ver.  6  to  occupy  the  first  seats,  for 
ome  one  must  be  uppermost  (as  Matthew  Henry  re 
marks)— but  to  seek  and  love  them.  ALFORD  :  "  To 
understand  and  follow  such  commands  in  the  slavery 
of  the  letter,  is  to  i'all  into  the  Pharisaism  against 
which  our  Lord  is  uttering  the  caution."— P.  S.J 

Vers.  9-12.— Comp.  ch.  xviii.  1  ;  xx.  20;  Luke 
xiv.  11  ;  xviii.  14.  Meyer:  "These  prohibitions  of 
Jesus  refer  to  the  hierarchical  spirit  which  practi 
cally  attached  to  the  titles  named  at  _that  period. 
L'itles  of  teachers  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  any  more 
than  the  class  of  teachers  ;  but  the  hierarchy,  as  it 
was  re-introduced  in  the  Romish  Church,  is  quite  con 
trary  to  the  spirit  and  will  of  Christ.  Well  observes 
Calvin  on  ver.  11:  "  Hac  clausula  ostendit,  se  non 
«,!,/,  Mice  litiffasse  de  VOCIBUS,  ted  REM  potius  spec- 
tasxe."  *  We  must  mark  the  distinction  :  1  e  shall 
call  no  man  father,  and  shall  not  be  called  by  any, 
master,  nor  leader  (warfa,  00001,  or  SiMffita\ost  and 
Kae-rryTjTTis).  The  worst  corruption  is  the  calling  any 
man  father  ;  that  is,  to  honor  in  any  man  an  abso 
lute  spiritual  authority.  This  religious  homage  is  a 
contradiction  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Father 
in  heaven.  Grotius ;  "  Deus  dogmatum  auctor. 
Jer.  xxxi.  34;  Isa.  liv.  13  ;  John  >i.  45,  taovrai 
Trdvrts  SiSaKTol  &eov;  1  Thess.  iv.  9,  0€o5i- 
5  a  K  T  o  i .  Sed  alio  scmu  patrcs  rede  vocantur,  qui 
no*  in  Chrisio  per  Evangdium  genuer.tnt,  1  Cor.  iv 
15."— The  title  of  Rabbi  referred  to  a  constrained 
honor,  which  took  away  the  brotherly  equality  of  the 
faithful ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  stamping  of  human  ^ 

*  rComp  the  remark  of  AI.FOED  on  ver.  11:  "It  maj 
serve  to  show  us  how  little  the  K-tter  of  a  piecei>t  has  to  do 
with  its  true  observance,  if  we  n-tl.-ct  that  be  wfco  of  all  the 
Iliads  of  s.-cts  lias  most  notably  violated  this  whole  com- 
inaml,  ami  caused  others  to  do  so,  calls  himself  '««/•»**  «ef 
voi-uin  Dti:  "— P.  »•] 
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ncholastic  teaching  with  the  dignity  of  law.  That 
both  these  errors  touched  too  closely  the  authority 
of  Christ,  is  asserted  in  the  third  exhortation  :  They 
should  not  be  called  spiritual  gitidn,  founders,  etc., 
because  One  only  had  that  dignity,  Christ.  See 
I  Cor.  i.  12.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
designation  of  an  ecclesiastical  community  by  the 
name  of  a  man,  is  inconsistent  with  this  express  pro 
hibition,  although  much  depends  upon  the  origin  of 
the  name-  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  used. 
Names  of  reproach  have  frequently  become  names 
of  honor  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  expres 
sion,  6 5 7j -yd?,  vcr.  16  and  ch.  xv.  14,  Rom.  ii.  19, 
«JO,  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  KaB-ny^rri^. 

[ Alford,  following  a  hint  of  Olshauscn  ( Christus 
der  einiye  Master],  refers  the  three  titles  to  the  three 
persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  viz.,  irar-hp,  ver.  9  to 
God  the  Father,  SjSao-xaAos,  ver.  8  (according  to 
the  true  reading,  instead  of  the  Kae^ynr-fis  of  the 
text,  rec.,  see  my  Crit.  Note  8,  p.  4U8)  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  (comp.  John  xiv.  26 ;  Jcr.  xxxi.  33,  34 ; 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27),  not  named  here,  because  his 
promise  was  only  given  in  private  to  the  ditaples, 
and  Ka0rj7ijTTjs  to  Christ.  "If  this  be  so,  we 
have  God,  in  His  Trinity,  here  declared  to  us  as  the 
only  One,  in  all  these  relations,  on  whom  they  can 
rest  or  depend.  They  are  all  brethren,  all  substan 
tially  equal — none  by  office  or  precedence  nearer  to 
God  than  another;  none  standing  between  his 
brother  and  God."  Nast  adopts  this  interpreta 
tion,  which  he  thinks  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  passage.  But  it  is  rather  far-fetched,  and  the 
position  of  the  Teacher  (the  Holy  Spirit)  between 
the  Father  and  the  Leader,  instead  of  being  men 
tioned  last,  is  decidedly  against  it. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  13.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari 
sees. — There  are  seven  woes  according  to  general 
reckoning :  the  first,  therefore,  might  seem  super 
fluous  ;  and  this  recommends,  again,  the  omission 
of  ver.  13,  which  is  also  critically  contested.  But, 
if  we  compare  this  discourse  with  the  seven  beati 
tudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  observe  that 
the  eighth  woe  is  a  summary  of  the  seven  in  a  con 
crete  form,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  eighth  and 
ninth  beatitudes.  There,  the  concrete  unity  of  all 
the  benedictions  is  the  being  persecuted  for  righteous 
ness'  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  as  the  prophets  were 
persecuted  in  old  time.  But  here,  the  eighth  woe 
has  the  same  force  with  respect  to  the  Pharisees, 
who  adorned  the  graves  of  the  prophets,  and  yet 
showed  that  they  themselves  were  no  better  than 
murderers  of  the  prophets.  This,  therefore,  leads  to 
the  supposition  of  a  sustained  antithesis  between  the 
benedictions  and  the  woes  : — 


1.  Poverty  iu  spirit 


2.  Tlio  mourners. 


6.  Tlic  msek. 

.  Hungering    and    thirsting 
alter  righteousness. 


f.  The  merciful. 


8  The  pare  In  heart. 


— Devonring  widows'  houses, 
and  for  a  pretence  making 
long  prayers  (being  spirit 
ually  rich). 

—The  kingdom  of  heaven 
shut  against  others,  while 
they  go  not  in  themselves. 


Fanaticism   as 
reoentance. 


•pposed   to 


—  Zeal  of  proselytism. 

—Casuistical  morality,  which 
corrupts  the  doctrine  of  sin, 
and  raises  the  human  above 
the  divine.  Swearing  by 


Swearing    by 
the  temple,  by 


—  Tithing    mint    and    anise; 
and  leaving  out  righteous- 
n.-ss,  ,„<',;•>/.  and  faith. 

—  Cleansing  the  outside  of  the 


of  nncleanness   and  cove* 

oiisncss. 

7.  The  children  of  peace  (mos-    —Sepulchres,  full  of  hypoo- 
eeugers  of  life).  risy  aud  lawle««itc««. 

Summary  of  the  Seven. 

rderers  of  the  prophet* 


Persecuted  fc 

sake,  as  tin 

persecuted. 
Persecuted  for  Christ's  sake. 


righteousness' 
prophets  were 


•  -The  ninth  woe  is  wanting 
and  this  Is  very  significant 
Instead  of  it,  we  hear  tb« 
lamentation  of  Christ  over 
Jerusalem.  (See  the  Doi- 
trinal  Thought*  below.) 

Vcr.  14.  Ye  devour — We  put  ver.  14  befora 
vcr.  1 3  (see  the  different  readings).  It  is  to  be  re 
marked  that  our  Lord  here  establishes  precisely  the 
same  connection  between  the  worldly  care  and 
covctousness  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  hypocritical 
formality,  as  in  ch.  vi.  1,  19  ;  but  in  that  passage  the 
order  is  inverted,  as  the  Lord  there  proceeds  from 
the  hypocrisy  to  its  root — worldliness  of  mind  and 
covetousness.  The  o  r  i  gives  the  reason ;  because.— 
Devour  widows'  houses 


to  obtain  them 


righteously.  This  was  damnable  in  itself,  but  much 
more  when  it  was  done  under  the  cloak  of  piety,  or 
The  K at  is  not  " mechanically  brought 
It  marks  an  advancement  in  the  guilt. 
refer,  as  a  pro- 


from  Mark.' 


The 


longed  sentence,  to  the  lengthened  hypocritical 
prayers  which  went  before.  "  At  a  very  early  date 
this  avarice  in  securing  legacies  crept  into  the  Chris 
tian  Church  ;  and  therefore  Justinian  passed  ordi 
nances  forbidding  the  clergy  to  inherit  possessions." 
Heubner. 

Ver.  13.  Ye  shut  up. — The  kingdom  of  heaven, 
appearing  with  Christ,  is  represented  as  a  palace,  or, 
more  precisely,  a  wedding-hall,  with  open  doors. 
The  hypocrites  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  befort 
the  people,  tut? Hade ».— For  ye  neither  go 
in  yourselves. — The  shutting  up  is  therefore  two 
fold  :  1.  by  their  own  guilt  and  wicked  example ; 
2.  by  the  actual  keeping  back  of  those  who  are 
entering,  who  not  only  would  go  in,  but  have  their 
feet  already  on  the  threshold.  So  was  it  with  Israel. 
The  people  were  on  the  point  of  believing,  when 
their  hierarchical  authorities  drew  them  back  into 
unbelief. 

Ver.  15.  Ye  compass  sea  and  land. — Fanat 
ical  proselytism.  DANZ  :  De  cura  Hebrceorurn  in 
conquirendix  proseb/tis  in  Meuschenii  N.  T.  ex  Talm. 
Must.  p.  649.  That  the  Pharisees  undertook  actual 
missionary  journeys,  cannot  be  inferred  with  cer 
tainty  from  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2,  4  (not  3  and  not 
1) ;  for  this  passage  speaks  of  a  Jewish  merchant 
who  made  proselytes,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  very  abundant  in  Adiabcne.  But  we 
may  suppose  that  there  were  such  missions,  and, 
indeed,  that  a  proselyting  impulse  generally  drove 
the  Jews  through  the  world.  The  real  Pharisee  did 
not  make  proselytes  from  heathenism  to  Judaism 
merely,  but  also  from  Judaism  to  Pharisaism. — The 
child  of  hell. — One  who  is  doomed  to  perish  or  at 
least  in  great  danger.— Twofold  more  than  your 
selves. — AtirA.oT«po v,  according  to  Valla,  must 
be  taken  as  an  adjective,  and  not,  as  is  customary, 
adverbially.  But  how  was  the  proselyte  worse  than 
the  Pharisee?  Olshauscn:  Because  the  proselyted 
were  without  the  spiritual  substratum  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  which  was  an  advantage  the  Pharisees  stil] 

Cleansing  the  ....isi.ie  of  the     possessed.     That  is,  the  latter  were  Jews  ami  Phari. 

platter,  the  inside  beinj;  full  I  sees,  while  the  proselytes  were  only  u  caricature  of 
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Pharisaism.  De  Wette  :  Error  and  supc  rstition  arc 
doubled  by  communication.  Meyer :  Experience 
proves  that  proselytes  become  worse  and  more  ex 
treme  than  their  teachers.  Thus  the  proselyte  is  a 
Pharisee  of  a  higher  degree.  We  might  point  to 
the  Idumeans  as  examples,  who  converted  John  Hyr- 
canus  (not  till  afterward  a  Siidducec)  by  force  in 
their  ftpd. — '•  T^V  Qy.KatTffav  Kal  TTJV  £r]pdv  " — or 
Petra.  The  house  of  Herod  afforded  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  character  of  such  proselytes,  in 
whom  the  dark  elements  of  heathenism  were  blended 
with  the  dark  elements  of  Judaism.  The  proselyte 
Poppoea  probably  urged  Nero  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  But  that  the  misleadcr  is  generally 
worse  than  the  misled,  is  a  fact  which  does  not  here 
come  into  ?iew  ;  it  is  a  wicked  conversion  or  perver 
sion  that  is  spoken  of,  and  the  intensification  of  Pha 
risaism  with  the  course  of  time.  De  Wette  rightly 
observes,  that  Jesus  does  not  here  mean  the  endea 
vor  to  convert  the  Gentiles  to  Judaism  generally. 
Meanwhile  Judaism  as  Judaism  was  not  called  to 
the  work  of  heathen  missions  except  in  the  way  of 
mere  preparation.  The  law  cm  only  make  prose 
lytes  ;  the  gospel  alone  can  convert.  See  Heubner 
on  Proselytes  and  Proselytizing,  p.  346.  Cardinal 
Dubois,  under  the  regency  in  France,  convertisseur  en 
chef.  Several  Jewish  proselytes  of  modern  times.* 

Ver.  1 6.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides ! — 
Casuistry  as  the  lax  perversion  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  religion  and  morality.  The  mark  common 
to  both  the  examples  given  is  this,  that  the  divine  in 
stitution,  imposing  ho'y  obligation,  is  counted  for  noth 
ing  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  human  work 
which  requires  sanctification  through  the  divine  is 
placed  in  its  stead.  "  The  Pharisees  distinguished 
oaths,  in  respect  to  their  validity,  according  to  exter 
nal,  superficial  [or  rather  fundamentally  wrong] 
notes,  only  in  the  interest  of  unscrupulousness." 
De  Wette. — By  the  temple. — The  oath  is  very 
frequent,  by  this  dwelling,  ntn  •jiricn.  (Wetstein 
and  Lightfoot). — By  the  gold  of  the  temple. — By 
its  golden  adornments  and  vessels  of  gold  ;  or  by  the 
temple-treasure.  Jerome  and  Maldonatus  are  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  When  we- distinguish  between  the  es 
sential  house  of  God,  and  the  house  of  God  as  cere 
monially  adorned  with  gold,  then  Pharisaism  swears 
only  and  always  by  the  gold  of  the  temple  :  it  can 
not  swear  by  the  temple  itself.  The  outer  manifes 
tation  is  to  it  the  reality  itself:  that  is,  for  example, 
a  church  "  with  naked  walls  "  is  no  church.  "  Mean 
while  it  is  probable  that  the  pharisaic  and  hierarchi 
cal  covctousness  preferred  the  oath  by  the  treasure  of 
the  temple,  as  that  by  the  sacrifice."  De  Wette. — 
It  is  nothing. — It  has  no  significance,  and  imposes 
no  obligation  (the  Italian peccadiglio) :  the  reservatio 
mentally  of  Jesuitical  morality.— He  is  a  debtor.— 
Bound  to  observe  the  oath. 

Ver.  17.  For  which  is  greater? — Superiority 
of  the  originally  holy,  the  divine,  to  that  which  is  de 
rivatively  holy,  the  human,  which  is  made  holy  only 
by  the  divine'.  The  same  relation  which  the  gold 
bears  co  the  divine  house,  the  human  offering  bears 
to  the  divine  fire  which  makes  the  altar  an  altar. 

Ver.  18.  Whoso  shall  swear  by  the  altar.— 
To  any  living  view  of  the  altar,  the  offering  is  one 
with  the  altar.  Casuistry  cuts  asunder  the  living 

*  [Comp.  hore  some  oxcellont  remarks  quoted  from  an 
F.n-li-h  periodical,  the  //o>/tUi»t,  in  X  AST'S  Coi-inicntury,  p. 
620,  on  the  great  ililR-ivncc  t.etu  ei-n  tin-  la-nnim;  iiiisMunary 
and  the-  pn^elytiug  spirit,  the  godly  zeul,  and  the  sccturian 
t,«L-l*.  8.] 


relations  of  religion,  kills  its  life,  denies  its  sphit 
and  idolizes  its  body. 

Ver.  21.  And  whoso  shall  swear  by  tha 
temple. — We  expect  to  hear,  "  he  swearcth  also  by 
the  gold  of  the  temple."  But  this  is  self-under 
stood  ;  and  therefore  Christ  returns  back  to  tha 
Lord  of  the  temple,  who  makes  the  temple  what  it 
is,  and  makes  heaven,  the  great  temple,  what  it  is. 
The  oath  has  its  significance  generally  in  this,  and  in 
this  only,  that  it  is  a  confirmation  by  God,  a  declara 
tion  uttered  as  before  God. 

Ver.  22.  And  he  that  shall  swear  by  hea 
ven. — Meyer  :  "  The  contrary  of  ver.  22  is  found  in 
Schevitot/i,  f.  35,  2  :  Quia  prcetcr  Dcum,c<xli  ct  terra 
creatorem,  da  fur  etiam  ipsum  cvelum  ct  terra,  indu- 
bium  esse  debet,  quod  is,  qui  per  cesium  et  tcrram 
jurat,  non  per  eum  juret,  qui  ilia  creavit,  sed  per 
illas  ipsax  creafuras." 

Ver.  23.  For  ye  pay  tithe. — The  ordinances 
concerning  tithes  (Lev.  xxvii.  30 ;  Num.  xviii.  21 ; 
Deut.  xii.  6  ;  xiv.  22-28)  placed  the  fruits  of  the 
field  and  of  the  trees  under  the  obligation ;  but  tra 
dition  applied  the  law  to  the  smallest  produce  of  the 
garden,  to  the  mint,  the  dill,  and  the  cummin  (Babyl. 
Joma,  f.  83,  2.  Lightfoot,  HOTTIXGER  :  De  derimia 
Judceor.) — The  weightier  things  :  £op  in-  fpa. — 
De  Wette :  Those  things  which  were  harder,  diffici- 
liora.  Meyer:  The  more  important,  gruviora.  "It 
is  very  probable  that  Jesus  referred  to  the  analogy 
of  the  prcecepta  gravia  (C'mrn)  et  Icvia  (Cv3p) 
among  the  Jewish  teachers.  (See  Schottgen,  p. 
;83.)"  But  there  is  no  need  to  distinguish  things 
so  closely  connected  :  the  important  supposes 
the  difficult.  Pharisaism  is  led  into  legation  and 
ceremonialism  by  its  aversion  to  the  difficult 
requirements  of  internal  spiritual  religion.— Judg 
ment,  Kpiais,  KSrs.— See  Isa.  i.  17.  Thus, 
not  righteousness  itself,  but  fidelity  in  the  discharge 
of  duties  according  to  the  principles  of  righteous 
ness.  The  mark  of  this  care  for  right  is,  that  it  is 
one  with  mercy  ;  and  this  mercy  cannot  be  replaced 
by  a  hypocritical  appearance,  the  almsgiving  of  the 
Pharisees  (Matt.  vi.  1).— Faith,  TTJV  irianv. — 
Luther,  "faith;"  de  Wette  and  Meyer,  "fidelity,"  as 
in  Rom.  iii.  3  ;  Gal.  v.  22.  The  opposite  is  inna-ria. 
Scriptural  language  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
two  ideas,  as  ours  does.  Faith  and  fidelity  are  one 
in  the  principle  of  trust.  But  here  ethical,  subjec 
tive  faith,  or  fidelity,  is  meant.  Christ  marks  the 
moral  development  of  the  law  in  three  stages :  1. 
The  faithfulness  of  the  Mosaic  position :  rigid  care 
of  law  and  right  (Elijah).  2.  The  prophetic  posi 
tion  :  mercy  to  sinners,  and  even  to  the  heathen,  as 
the  internal  principle  of  legality.  3.  Messianic 
fidelity  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  law.  True 
fidelity  is  identical  with  this  fidelity.  Heubner: 
"  <cpum,  conscientiousness  :  via™,  sincerity.  It 
presupposes  a  blunted  moral  feeling  to  show  much 
concern  about  little  faults,  but  to  care  nothing  for 
great  ones.  (Luther,  Works,  x.  1986,  applies  the 
same  passage  to  the  papal  laws.) " 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 
leave  the  other  undone.— Keverse  order.  True 
and  internal  adherence  to  law  places  the  great  mat 
ter  first,  without  being  lax  in  the  less. 

Ver.  24.  Blind  guides,  comp.  ver.  16.— The 
term  implies  that  they  not  only  acted  as  hypocrites, 
but  also  taught  as  hypocrites.  Ver.  16  pionour.3ea 
a  separate  woe  against  all  casuistry.  But  here  tb« 
words  and  what  follows  them,  explain  the  woe  o/ 


.  xxin.-xxiv.  i. 
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rer.  23  rather  in  its  dogmatic  side.  The  appella 
tions,  "  )'>'  f,>,,ls  mi'/  III  i  iid,"1  vers.  17  ami  1'.',  n-pn'- 
eerit  thorn  as  srll-blinded  and  in  voluntary  delusion. 

Strain  out*  a  gnat.  —  Ye  strain  (the  wine)  in 
order  to  separate  off  the  gnats.  The  liquare  vinum 
had  among  the  (ircokri  and  Romans  ouly  a  social 
pignilicancc  ;  but  to  the  Pharisees  it  was  a  religious 
act.  It  was  supposed  that  the  swallowing  of  the 
gnat  would  defile  them  ;  and  therefore  the  Jews 
strained  the  wine,  in  order  to  avoid  drinking  an  un 
clean  animal,  (Duxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  Wetstein,  from 
Cholli/i,  i\>\.  67,  culiccs  pusillos,  quos  percolant.) 
The  actual  custom  is  here  a  symbol  of  the  highest 
Levitical  scrupulosity  ;  and  the  opposite,  the  swal 
lowing  of  camels,  which  of  course  could  only  signify 
the  most  enormous  impurities  in  the  enjoyment  of 
life  and  its  earthly  pleasures,  was  the  symbol  of  un 
bounded  and  unreflectingly  stupid  eagerness  in  sin. 
The  expression  is  of  a  proverbial  type.  The  camel 
was  in  the  law  unclean,  because  it  had  no  divided 
hoof,  Lev.  xi.  4  ;  and,  moreover,  this  hypothetical 
Swallowing  of  the  camel  would  involve  a  thorough 
violation  of  the  Noachlc  prohibition  of  eating  blood 
and  things  strangled. 

Ver.  25.  The  outside  of  the  platter.  —  Figu 
rative  description  of  the  legal  appearance  of  gratifica 
tion.  Cup  and  platter:  meat  and  drink,  or  the 
enjoyment  of  life  in  all  its  forms.  —  But  within.  — 
Here  we  have  the  internal  and  moral  side  of  grati 
fication.  —  They  are  full  of  extortion  and  ex 
cess.  —  "  That  of  which  they  are  full,  wine  and  food, 
was  the  produce  of  robbery  and  incontinence  (a*/m- 
<n'a,  a  later  form  of  d/cpareia)."  Meyer.  See  Isa. 
xxviii.  7  sqq. 

Ver.  20.  Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first. 
—  The  rebuking  adjective  blind  points  here  also  to 
the  absurdity  of  their  practice.  —  Cleanse  the  inside. 
Sanctify  thy  enjoyment  by  righteousness  and  tem 
perance.  —  That  the  outside  may  be  clean.  — 
Fritzsehe  :  May  be  able  to  be  cleansed.  Meyer, 
better:  That  the  purity  of  the  externals  may  fol 
low.  "  External  purity  is  not  here  declared  useless 
(de  Wette)  ;  but  it  is  declared  not  to  be  true  holi 
ness,  which  implies  the  preceding  purification  of  the 
inner  man."  It  is  heie  presupposed  that  all  their 
adorning  of  the  outside  must  fail  to  make  even  that 
clean,  so  long  as  the  inside  is  full  of  defilement  : 
that  is,  Levitical  purity  without  moral  purity  is  itself 
defilement.  (Bengel,  in  a  gentler  expression,  non 
est  munditic/t.) 

Ver.  27.  Whited  sepulchres.  —  "  The  graves 
were  every  year,  on  the  15th  Adar,  whitened  with  a 
kind  of  chalk  (ttovia)  —  a  practice  derived  by  the  Rab 
bins  from  Ezck.  xxxix.  15  ;  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  appearance,  but  also  that  these  places,  the  touch 
of  which  was  defilement  (Num.  xix.  16),  might  be 
more  easily  seem  and  avoided.  (See  the  rabbinical 
passages  in  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  and  Wetstein.) 
Thus  they  always  had  a  pleasant  outward  appear 
ance."  Meyer.  But  thus  also  they  were  adorned. 
Luke  xi.  44  is  a  similar  thought,  not,  however,  the 
same. 

Full  of  dead  men's  bonea.  —  Dead  bodies  were 
unclean  according  to  the  law,  and  the  touch  of  them 
defiled  (Num.  v.  U  ;  vi.  G)  :  this  was  specially  the  case 


[Not:  fit,  which  is  in  all  probability  originally  n  typo 
graphical  error  fur  out.  .SVs  the  critical  note  above,  No.  16, 
p.  Jos.  Another  striking  example  of  the  tenacity  of  a  typo- 
(nnplitcal  blunder  which  found  its  way  into  many  editions 
of  t!i,-  Kniilish  Ilil.le,  is  rtn,,/,ir  for  riii.'i/<ir<l  in  Mutt.  x.\.  1. 

••MB  the  term:  The  Pivpar-2UHe.—  P.  8.] 


with  the  bones  of  the  dead  and  the  odor  of  d<-ent 
from  the  grave.  Impurity  lias  a  deadly  effect.  Spir 
itual  death  exerts  a  deadly  influence  (1  John  iii.  14, 
1.1) ;  and  thus  what  follows,  the  murder  of  the  proph 
ets,  is  introduced. 

Ver.  28.  Hypocrisy  is  here  the  wicked  disguise, 
and  iniquity,  avo/aia,  is  not  simply  immorality, 
but  consummate  theocratical  lawlessness. 

Ver.  29.  Ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets. 
— Construction  (  f  sepulchral  graves,  stones,  and  mon 
uments,  with  vanous  designs  and  inscriptions  on  con 
secrated  burial  ground.  The  antithesis  is  delicate  : 
And  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous 
(canonized  saints).  The  latter  are  acknowledged  at 
once,  and  receive  their  monuments;  the  prophets, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  lay  long  in  unknown  and 
even  dishonored  graves.  Later  generations  then  be 
gan  to  become  enthusiastic  about  them,  and  make 
their  common  graves  elaborate  monuments.  "  The 
custom  of  building  monuments  to  ancient  and  cele 
brated  persons,  has  existed  among  all  peoples  and  in 
all  ages.  Comp.  Wettstein,  Lightfoot,  Jahn,  Arch.  i. 
2."  De  Wette.  Consult  Robinson's  Researches  on 
the  remarkable  sepulchres  around  Jerusalem,  and  the 
so-called  sepulchres  of  the  prophets. 

Ver.  30.  And  say.— First  of  all,  by  the  fact 
of  adorning  their  sepulchres. — If  we  had  been  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers.  Not :  if  we  w-rc  (Meyer), 
which  here  gives  no  sense. — Of  cur  fathers.— Pri 
marily,  by  natural  lineage,  but  also  in  the  sense  of 
fellowship  :  Sons  of  the  murderers,  in  a  spiritual 
sense  ;  which  de  Wette,  without  any  reason,  op 
poses. 

Ver.  31.  Ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves. 
— How  this?  De  Wette:  By  virtue  of  the  guilt 
transmitted  to  you.  Meyer  :  "  When  ye  thus  speak 
of  your  fathers,  ye  give  testimony  against  yourselves, 
that  ye  belong  to  the  kin  of  the  murderers  of  the 
prophets."  But  the  meaning  is  rather,  the  opposite 
of  this :  Since  ye  repute  the  fathers,  in  spite  of  their 
murderous  spirit  against  the  prophets,  as  being  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  in  your  traditions,  your 
fathers ;  and  explain  the  ancient  blood-guiltiness, 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  you,  only  as  accidental 
evils  into  which  they  fell,  or  as  the  product  of  a 
barbarous  age.  Just  as  in  these  days  the  horrors  of 
the  inquisition  are  excused  on  account  of  the  barbar 
ism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  although  they  had  their  es 
sential  root  in  the  fanaticism  of  the  principle  of  tradi 
tion.  The  continued  acknowledgment  of  those  old 
false  principles,  from  which  those  murders  sprang, 
establishes  the  community  of  guilt,  and  the  propaga 
tion  of  the  old  guilt  to  consummate  judgment.  Heub- 
ner  quotes  :  "  M<  licet  divwtj  dvmmodo  non  vivuft.'"* 

Ver.  32.  Pill  ye  up  then  the  measure. — Chry- 
sostom  says  that  this  it \ripu a art  was  spoken  pro- 


*  [Dr.  CROSBY.  Explanatory  Xoten  or  Scholia  in  loc., 
in  view  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xi.  47,  where  the 
word  for  makes  a  connection  between  building  the  tombs 
and  approving  their  fathers'  crime*,  suggests  the  conjecture 
that  there  was  a  proverb  among  the  Jews  asserting  compli 
city  in  crime,  like  "One  kills  him,  and  another  digs  his 
grave."  STIER  and  AI.FORD:  The  burden  of  this  hypocrisy 
i-,  that  they,  being  one  ivith  their  fathers,  treading'in  their 
steps,  but  vainly  disavowing  their  deeds,  were,  by  the  very 
act df  building  the.  sep.iiebros  of  the  prophets,  joined  with 
their  fathers'  wiekedm^.  »<-  Luke  xi.  47.  4S.  Instead  of 
the  penitent  confession:  "We  have  sinned,  we  and  our  fa 
thers,"  this  last  and  worst  generation  in  vain  protests  against 
their  participation  in  their  fathers'  guilt,  which  they  art 
meanwhile  developing  to  the  utmost  and  filling  up  lt»  mea 
sure. — The  Pharisees  called  the  murderers  of  the  propheU 
rightly  their  fibers:  they  are  even  worse  than  their  father* 
because  they  udd  hypocrisy  to  impiety. — 1'.  S.J 
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phetically ;  Grotius,  permissively.  De  Wette  and 
Meyer  make  it  an  ironical  imperative.  De  Wette: 
"  The  TT\7ipw<raTe  presupposes  the  ability  and  willing 
ness  in  the  mind  of  the  Pharisees  which  merely  needs 
encouragement."  (!)  The  difficult  analogon  of  this 
difficult  passage  is  the  word  of  Jesus  to  Judas,  John 
xiii.  27:  "What  thou  intendest  to  do,  do  quickly." 
The  last  means  to  scare  the  wicked  from  their 
gradually  ripening  iniquity  is  the  challenge:  Do 
what  ye  purpose  at  once !  If  this  is  irony,  it  is  divine 
Irony,  as  in  Ps.  xxi.  4.*— Fill  ye  up.— The  ancient 
crime  of  the  prophet-murdering  spirit  ran  on  contin 
uously  through  the  ages.  (See  Lsa.  vi. ;  Matt.  xiii. 
14 ;  Acts  xxviii.  26.)  Its  consummation  was  the 
murder  of  Christ,— Fill  up  then,  even  ye,  —  K  a.  I 
v  fji  e  »y.  The  emphasis,  however,  falls  upon  the  ir\ri- 
purrare.  Ye,  who  condemn  the  murderers  of  the 
prophets,  will  even  fulfil  the  measure  of  their  guilt, 
— The  measure,  of  guilt.  The  expression  was,  accord 
ing  to  Wetstein,  current  among  the  Rabbins.  With 
the  full  measure  of  guilt,  judgment  begins.  The 
passage,  Exod.  xx.  5,  which  de  Wette  quotes,  de 
scribes  the  generic  nature  of  guilt  in  the  reduced 
sphere  of  a  single  house ;  and  the  guilt  of  a  commu 
nity,  of  a  church,  of  an  order,  is  to  be  distinguished 
as  an  enlarged  measure  of  the  more  limited  family 
guilt, 

Ver.  33.  Serpents. — Comp.  Luke  iii.  7.  II  5>  y 
<p  vy  T;  -r  f  .  The  Conj.  dclib.  supposes  the  matter  to 
be  inwardly  decided.  The  judgment  of  hell,  aw  b 
TTJS  npifffcas  T i)  y  •  7 f  *' i/ «/ T)  i).  The  sentence 
which  condemns  to  hell.  The  expression,  judidum 
Gehcnncc  was  used  by  the  Rabbins  (Wetstein). 

Ver.  34.  Wherefore  I  send,  etc.— Fearful  tele 
ology  of  judgment.  The  messengers  of  salvation 
must  hasten  the  process  of  doom  for  the  hardened. 
Sin.,  which  will  not  be  remedied,  must  be  drawn  out 
into  its  full  manifestation,  that  it  may  find  its  doom 
and  destruction  in  the  judgment, — Behold,  I  send 
unto  you. — This  is  difficult,  inasmuch  as  Jesus 
eeems  to  bring  down  into  the  present,  as  His  own 
Bending,  the  sending  of  the  prophets  who  had  ap 
peared  in  earlier  times.  (1)  Van  Hengel :  The  quota 
tion  of  an  old  prediction.  (2)  Olshausen  refers  to 
Luke  xi.  49,  Jesus  speaking  here  as  the  essential 
Wisdom.  (3)  De  Wette:  Jesus  utters  this  with  the 
feeling  of  His  Messianic  dignity ;  these  prophets 
and  wise  men  are  His  own  messengers,  the  Apos 
tles,  etc.  But  here  it  is  not  merely  the  New  Testa 
ment  martyrdoms  that  are  meant ;  the  whole  history 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  prophets  appears  teleologi- 
cally,  i.  «.,  as  judgment.  Hence  Jesus  speaks  out  of 
the  central  consciousness  of  the  theocratical  wisdom, 
and  in  unison  with  the  consciousness  of  the  Father : 
comp.  Matt,  xi.  19.  As  the  last  who  was  sent  of 
God,  He  was  the  moving,  actuating  principle  of  all 
the  divine  missions  :  comp.  John  i.  26.  But  as  the 
Old  Testament  times  were  not  excluded,  so  the  New 
Testament  times  are  included. f  The  futures  are  pro- 
pnetic,  as  is  the  whole  passage.  Hence  in  the  <TTO.V- 
(xaatTt  Jesus  thought  assuredly  of  Himself.  Meyer 
refers  to  the  crucifixion  of  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusa 
lem  and  Pella :  Euseb.  Hust.  Eccl.  iii.  22.— The  ex 
pression  KOI  c|  a;j-rcaif  is  very  strong.  They  will  be 
uo  better  than  brands  for  the  fire  of  your  fanaticism. 
Ver.  35.  That  upon  you  may  come.— The 

*  [Ps.  xx.  contains  no  trace  of  irony,  and  there  must  he 
lomc  error  here,  probably  for  Ps.  ii.  4. — P.  S.] 

t  [The  l-:.linl>.  trsl.  has  here  a^ain  ju>t  11^  reverse  :  "the 
Ken-  Te-tinnrnt  limes  were  not  included."  Lunge  says: 
•'.So  wenig  die.  iilttuslamenlliclie  Zfit,  ausffeschlossen  ist,  SO 
WENIO  die  ncuics'.amentliche."—?.  S.] 


common  expression  for  judgment,  Eph.  r.  f>,  as  in 
timating  its  inevital ik ness,  suddenness,  power,  and 
grandeur.  —  The  righteous  (innocent)  blood, 
•'£3  C^  ;  that  is,  the  punishment  for  it,  comp.  ch. 
xxvii.  25,  but  such  as  the  righteous  blood  has  awaken 
ed.  Innocent  blood  appears  as  the  leader  of  avenging 
powers :  comp.  Gen.  iv.  10 ;  Heb.  xii.  24 ;  Rev.  vL 
10.  Certainly  the  blood  of  Christ  speaketh  better 
things  than  the  blood  of  Abel ;  but  that  blood  has 
also  its  condemning  character,  and  indeed  in  the 
shedding  of  that  blood  the  judgment  of  the  world  waa 
completed.  The  rwhkous  blood  is  here  emphatic  : 
the  consecrated,  sanctified  blood  of  the  prophets. 
Bengel :  "  a  In  a ,  ter  hoc  dicitur  uno  hoc  versa  mag. 
na  vi."  "E.Kxw6  ntv  ov,  in  the  present  tense.  The 
blood  is  a  continuous  stream,  which  still  flows  and 
will  flow,  being  present  especially  in  its  spiritual  in 
fluence.  Rev.  vi.  10. 

Zachariah,  son  of  Barachiah. — See  2  Chron. 
xiv.  20.  Zachariah,  the  son  of  the  high-priest  Je- 
oiada,  stoned  in  the  court  of  the  temple  by  com- 
land  of  the  king.  There  are  difficulties  here:  1. 
He  was  not  the  last  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  :  the  murder  of  Urijah,  Jer.  xxvi.  23,  was  of  a 
later  date.  But  besides  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
canon,  there  was  something  pre-eminently  wicked  in 
the  destruction  of  the  former.  Zachariah  was  the 
son  of  a  high-priest  of  the  greatest  merit ;  he  was 
murdered  between  the  temple  and  the  altar,  and  died 
crying,  The  Lord  seeth,  and  will  avenge  it.  And, 
moreover,  his  destruction  was  always  vividly  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  Jews.  Sec  Lightfoot  on  this 
passage,  and  Targum  Thren.  ii.  20.  2.  The  father 
of  Zachariah  was  Jehoiada,  here  called  Barachiah. 
Different  explanations :  (a)  Beza,  Grotius,  al. :  his 
father  had  two  names  ;  (b)  van  Hengel,  Ebvard :  Bar- 
achias  was  the  father,  Jehoiada  the  grandfather;  (c) 
Kuinoel  supposes  that  the  words, "  son  of  Barachiah." 
are  a  gloss  \  (d)  de  Wette,  Bleeck,  Meyer  [and  Al- 
ford]  decide  that  an  error  in  the  name  has  crept,  in. 
"  Probably  Jesus  Himself  did  not  mention  the  name 
of  the  father  (Luke  xi.  51),  and  it  was  adde^  from 
an  original  tradition :  the  error  being  the  result  of 
confounding  the  person  of  Zachariah  with  the  better 
known  Zechariah  theproplut,  whose  father  was  named 
Barachiah  (Zech.  i.  1).  This  tradition  was  followed 
by  Matthew  ;  but  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  the 
error  was  not  found  (according  to  Jerome,  the  name 
there  was  Jehoiada)."  Meyer,  (e)  According  to 
Hammond  and  Hug,  the  Zachariah  meant  was  the 
son  of  Baruch,  who  was  killed  ha  the  temple  after 
the  death  of  Christ  (Joseph.  Sell  Jud.  iv.  6,  4).  Hug 
thinks  that  Jcsue  spoke  in  the  future,  but  that  the 
Evangelist,  after  the  event  had  taken  place,  put  it  in 
the  preterite.  But  this  is  an  untenable  notion,  even 
apart  from  the  difference  between  Baruch  and  Bar 
achiah.  Ammon,  who  also  refers  the  words  to 
the  Zachariah  of  Josephus,  explained  them  as  inter 
polation.  (/)  Chrysostom  quoted  an  ancient  opinion, 
according  to  which  it  was  the  last  but  one  of  the 
lesser  prophets,  Zechariah.  (g)  Origen,  Basil,  and 
others,  thought  it  was  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John 
the  Baptist — following  a  mere  legend  ;  to  which  the 
objection  holds  good,  that  if  Jesus  had  come  down 
to  such  recent  times,  he  would  doubtless  have  men 
tioned  John  the  Baptist  Himself.  The  Lord  moreover 
speaks  not  of  the  blood-guiltiness  of  the  present  gen 
eration,  but  of  the  guilt  of  former  times,  which  camo 
upon  the  present  generatidn  because  they  filled  up 
the  iniquities  of  their  fathers.  (Comp.  art.  in  •*/»* 
dun  und  Kritiken"  for  1841,  p.  20,  and  Pharmaci 
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Off,  ir (pi  Zaxapi'ov  vlov  Bapax'iov.  Athens,  1838.) 
Wo  prefer  (tie  solution  sub  (ft).  But  if  there  was  an 
error  of  name  (see  (d) ),  we  might  ascribe  it,  will 
Ammon  and  Eicldiorn,  to  the  translator  of  St.  Mat 
thew  rather  than  tlic  primitive  evangolical  tradition, 
as  dc  Wettc  and  Meyer  do.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  whether  Matthew,  in  his  familiarity  witl: 
thr  g"nr:il"L:ii'<,  had  a  more  correct  account  than  that 
of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  or  whether  his  translator 
made  the  change.  It  is  in  favor  of  the  second  sup 
position  of  Jehoiada  being  the  grandfather,  that  he 
died  at  the  age  of  130,  and  that  Zechariah,  who  is 
called  his  son,  was  laid  hold  on  by  the  Spirit  at  a 
later  time,  and  appealed  as  a  prophet.* 

Ver.  37.  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  (Luke  xiii.  34, 
where  it  is  placed  earlier  for  pragmatic  reasons). — 
Language  of  the  more  mighty  emotion  of  compassion 
after  the  stern  language  of  judgment.  But  with  the 
change  of  feeling  there  is  also  a  change  of  subject, 
and  of  the  exhibition  of  the  guilt.  In  the  place  of 
the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  it  is  Jerusalem ;  that  is, 
the  centre  of  the  hierarchy,  but  also  of  the  people, 
and  this  name  combines  the  poor  misled  and  the 
bliud  misleaders, — the  present,  also,  and  the  past. 
In  the  place  of  the  punishment  of  ancient  blood- 
guiltiness  spoken  of  before,  Jerusalem's  own  per 
sonal  guilt  is  denounced  now  as  justifying  this 
condemnation.  —  Thou  that  killest.  —  The  ex 
pressions  air  o  K  r  f  i  i/ ov  IT  a  and  \  160 /3  c  \  over  a 
are  emphatic  in  two  ways :  first,  through  the  parti 
cipial  form,  and,  secondly,  through  the  present  tense, 
— the  habitual  murderess  of  the  prophets,  the  stoncr 
of  the  messengers  of  God. — How  often  would  I 
have  gathered ! — The  Lord  still  speaks  out  of  the 
theocratic  and  prophetical  consciousness  which  em 
braces  in  one  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  yet  the 
"  how  often  "  presupposes  a  frequent  operation  of 
the  Lord's  grace  in  Jerusalem,  and  visits  which  the 
Evangelist  was  acquainted  with,  but  which  did  not 
fall  within  his  plan.  Comp.  here  the  Gospel  of  John. 
— Thy  children. — That  is,  thy  inhabitants.  But, 
in  a  wider  sense,  all  Israelites  were  children  of  Jeru 
salem. — As  a  hen.  —  Allusion  to  the  destruction 
which  impended  over  Jerusalem,  in  a  figure  which 
signifies  that  He  would  have  taken  Jerusalem  under 
the  protection  of  Ilis  Messianic  glory,  if  it  had  turned 
to  Him  in  time.  The  figure  of  the  hen  was  often 
used  by  the  Rabbins  concerning  the  Shcciiinah,  as 
gathering  the  proselytes  under  the  shadow  of  its 
wings. — But  ye  would  not. — The  one  guilt  of  Je 
rusalem  was  unfolded  in  the  guilt  of  her  individual 
children.  Jesus  knew  that  with  the  obduracy  of  the 
authorities  the  obduracy  of  the  city  and  its  inhabi 
tants  was  decided.  Hence  He  used  the  preterite,  not 
the  present  tense.  Jerusalem's  children  had  made 
their  choice.  The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  and  the  fall 
of  the  city  were  decided.  It  is  quite  an  independent 

Suestion,  how  many  of  the  individual  inhabitants  of 
erusdem  were  saved  by  apostolical  preaching.    His- 


*  [Wordsworth  in  an  elaborate  note  assigns  a  mystic  ren- 
#011  for  the  use  of  the  patronymic,  viz.,  it  refers  "u»  Christ 
Himself  aa  the  true  Zaehariah  =  Kemembraucer  of  God 
(from  -~7,  recortlatue  fait,  and  rp ,  Jetoca/t),  and  t'.ie 
true  Son 'of  Baraehiah,  i.  #.,  tho  S,.n'of  the  Blessed  (from 
:pa,  btneilixit,  and  frp  ),  who  had  bten  typiflcd  by  all  the 
martyrs  of  the  (lid  Testament  from  Abel  to  Zachariah,  the 
eoa  of  Jehoiada.  And  lie  sec?  In  fuAoyTjufwv — Kvptou, 
ver.  89,  an  allusion  to  the  naiu  Eapa*i'a?  in  ver.  85.  But 
be  omits  the  circumstance  th.\t  £•  chariau  the  prophet  was 
Ihe  son  of  Uarackiah,  Zech.  i.  1.— 1'.  S.] 


torieal  notices  on  the  later  deplorable  condition  of 
JiTiisali-m,  .•>"•  in  Ilciilincr's  Coin.  p.  349.* 

Ver.  ;;*.  Behold,  your  house. —  No  longer 
"My  Father's  house."  According  to  Grotius,  Meyer 
etc.,  the  city  ;  according  to  de  Wcite  and  others,  (em 
pie  find  city.  But  the  only  true  interpretation  is  that 
of  Theophylact,  Calvin,  Ewald,  (he  temple.  For  the 
word  marks  the  moment  at  which  Jesus  leaves  (hi 
temple,  and  leaves  it  for  a  sign  that  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  theocracy.  Indeed,  the  leaving 
of  the  temple  intimated  that  not  merely  the  city,  but 
also  tins  land,  was  forsaken  of  the  Spirit ;  for  the 
temple  is  referred  to  in  its  symbolical  meaning.  Wo 
retain  the  addition  "  desolate,"  i.  e.,  a  spiritual  ruin. 
It  was  omitted  in  some  copies,  probably  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  word  would  open  up  some  pros 
pect  of  a  restoration  of  the  temple.  But  the  pros 
pect  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  involves  ouly  the 
spiritual  rebuilding  of  Israel's  temple  in  the  Spirit  of 
Christ. 

Ver.  39.  For  I  say  unto  you. — Most  solemn 
declaration. — Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth  :— 
In  My  Messianic  work  and  operation.  From  that, 
as  among  the  Jews,  He  now  entirely  withdrew,  tice 
John  xit.  37  sq.  After  the  resurrection,  He  showed 
Himself  only  to  His  own  people.  —  Till  ye  shall 
say. — Neither  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Wet- 
stein),  nor  at  the  advent  of  Christ  (Meyer),  but  in  the 
future  general  conversion  of  Israel  (Rom.  xi. ;  Zech. 
xii.  10 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  20,  etc.).— Blessed  be  He  that 
comeYh,  Ps.  cxviii. — See  the  notes  on  the  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  Matt.  xxi.  9,  10.  Jerusalem  itself  had 
not  met  the  Redeemer  with  these  words  of  greeting, 
but  had  asked,  Who  is  this  (xxi.  10)?  Thus  it  is  an 
intimation  of  a  future  conversion.  Not  tragic  and 
judicial,  as  Meyer  explains  it. 

XXIV.  Ver.  1.  And  Jesus  went  out.— It  is  not 
merely  a  local  and  temporary  departure  from  the 
temple  that  is  meant.  It  is  true  that  He  had  over 
come  all  the  assaults  of  His  enemies  in  the  temple 
but  still  they  had  declined  to  give  Him  their  faith, 
d  at  length  had  declined  it  by  their  absolute  silence. 
And  as  the  Lord  of  the  temple,  the  temple  had  re 
jected  Him,  in  the  person  of  those  who  had  legal 
authority  in  it.  That  was  the  fall  of  the  temple; 
and  it  was  then  decided  that  it  was  no  more  now 
than  a  den  of  robbers,  in  which  all — the  Messiah,  and 
the  Spirit,  and  the  hope  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
blessing  of  Israel — was  as  it  were  murdered.  He 
takes  farewell  of  the  temple ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  it  became  no  better  than  a  hall  of  desolation, 
a  dreary  and  forsaken  ruin.  According  to  a  Jewish 
legend  in  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  3,  the  guardian 
angels  of  the  temple  deserted  it  at  a  much  later  pe- 
iod.  "  At  the  Pentecost,  when  the  priests  for  the 
night  went  into  the  temple  to  perform  the  divine  ser 
vice,  they  heard  a  great  and  rushing  sound,  and  then 
the  cry,  far a/BcuVw^Ep  (vrtvOtv. — Tacitus,  Hist.  v. 
13:  Expresses  rcpcnte  delnbri  fores  et  aud'tta  major 
kumana  vox.  Jfxcedere  dcos  ;  sirnul  in  yens  rnolta 
excedcntium.  In  the  fortieth  year  before  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  the  lamp  in  the  temple  was  extin 
guished  of  itself,  according  to  Jewish  accounts  («* 


*  [The  words:  t  UK  f)0eA^iroTe,?/e  wnuld  not,  an 
Important  f"r  '.he.  doctrine  of  the  freedom  and  re.«|»nn>iWI:ty 
dl'  man  which  must  nut  bo  .saerilici-d  to,  but  combined  with, 
the  <>ii|>'i-it.e.  thii'i-h  ly  no  means  contradictory  doctrine  of 
the  ai'MiluU-  sovereignty  and  eternal  decrees  of  God.  Al/» 
F»!ii>  in  i<"-.  :  "The  ttvirs  i.f  our  Lord  over  tho  l>erv*.Tueiii».>f 
of  .l.Tusali-in  :!!-••  \v;t:ii>x.,cs  of  the  freedom  of  insife  will  U 
resist  the  grace  of  Oud."— 1*.  S.j 
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Lightfoot,  //or.  Heb.  ad  Matt.  xxvi.  3).  The  syna 
gogue  is  still  a  place  void  of  God,  because  it  knows 
not  Christ."  Ileubner.  Indeed,  this  departure  of 
Christ  was  not  absolutely  the  last ;  for,  after  the  res 
urrection,  He  solicited  His  enemies  there,  in  the  per 
son  of  His  Apostles.  For  the  last  time  He  left  it 
when  Paul  was  condemned  in  it  (Acts  xxi.  33  ;  xxii. 
22),  and  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  was  slain  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  9,  1). 


DOCTRINAL   AKD  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preceding  Exegetical  Notes. 

2.  The  seven  benedictions  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  were  summed  up  in  an  eighth :  Blessed  are 
all  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.    And 
this  benediction  has  here  its  counterpart  in  a  com 
prehensive  woe,  the  eighth,  upon  the  murderers  of 
the  prophets.     But  the  ninth  benediction,  "  Blessed 
are  ye,  if  ye  be  scorned  and  persecuted  for  My  sake," 
has  no  counterpart  among  the  woes,  but  the  cry  of 
distress  over  Jerusalem.      True,  that  the  Jews  them 
selves  afterward  cried :  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on 
our  children "  (ch.   xxvii.   25);    but  Jesus  Himself 
knew  that  His  "  blood  would  speak  better  things 
than  the  blood  of  Abel."     Hence  the  change  of  the 
ninth  woe  into  the  lament  over  Jerusalem. 

3.  The  guilt  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  became 
now,  to  the  Lord's  view,  the  guilt  of  Jerusalem,  and 
then  the  guilt  of  the  nation  itself.     For  Jerusalem 
was  the  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  national  genius.    But  Jerusalem  represents 
also  *  the  life  and  the  honor,  the  fathers  and  the 
glory,  the  youth  and  the  hope  of  the  nation.     Jeru 
salem  represents  the  children  of  the  nation,  so  often 
threatened  by  tempests  of  ruin,  and  now  threatened 
by  the  saddest  of  all.     Therefore  the  Lord  mourns 
and  laments  over  His  own  ruined  Jerusalem.    All 
the  missions  and  messages  of  God  which  had  been 
Bent  to  Jerusalem,  and  which  formed  the  ground  of 
Israel's  judgment,  to  Him  appeared  now  rather  as  so 
many  efforts  and  impulses  of  God  to  save  them.    His 
own  compassionate  desire  to  save  them  had  been  ac 
tive  throughout  all  those  ages  of  divine   mission; 
but  especially  had  it  been  active  during  the  time  of 
His  own  labors  and  ministry.     His  whole  pilgrimage 
on  earth  was  troubled  by  distress  for  Jerusalem,  like 
the  hen  who  sees  the  eagle  threatening  in  the  sky, 
and  anxiously  seeks  to  gather  her  chickens  together 
under  her  wings.    With  such  distress,  Jesus  saw  the 
Roman  eagles  approach  for  judgment  upon  the  chil 
dren  of  Jerusalem,  and  sought  with  the  strongest  so 
licitations  of  love  to  save  them.    But  in  vain  !    They 
were   like  dead   children  to  the  voice  of  maternal 
love! 

4.  Stier,  ii.  527  :  "Jehovah  represented  His  deal 
ing  with  His  people,  first,  as  that  of  an  eagle,  hover 
ing  over  her  young  and  bearing  them  on  her  wings 
(Deut,  xxxii.  11)  ;  but  at  last,  as  that  of  a  hen  which 
strives  to  extend  her  wings  over  her  imperilled  chick 
ens."    Antithesis  between  the  fidelity  of  ruling  power, 
and  the  fidelity  of  suffering  mercy. 

5.  Behold,  your  house. — Words  which  were  sealed 
even  by  the  vain  attempt  of  Julian  to  build  the  tem 
ple  again,  as  well  as  by  its  whole  subsequent   fate.. 
Cotr.p.  RAUSCHENBUSCH  (sen.) :  Lcben  Jesu,  p.  327. 


*  [The  Edinb.  Version  reads:  "Jerusalem  was  the  safe 
representative  ;''  mistaking  the  German  attein  (=  aler, 
fci*'--  'jeiore  (not  after)  Jerusalem  (Alleitt,  Jerusalem  reprd- 


6.  Till  ye  shall  say,  Blotted.— SEPP,  Ufe  of  Chris\ 
ill.  31 :  The  Jewish  rulers  failed  in  this  greeting  in  th« 
day  of  the  Palni-entry,  and  the  people  owe  it  to  Christ 
to  this  day.     This  word  contains,  however,  a  definite 
promise  of  the  national  restoration  of  Israel,  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  Rom.   xi.,  and  in  many  passages  of  the 
prophets.     See  ALFRED  MEYER  :  der  Jv.de,  Frankfort 
1856;  where,  however,  there  is  too  much  iutermia 
gling  of  Jewish  Christian  expectations. 

7.  Jesus,  after  departing  from  the  temple,  still 
remained  quietly  in*  the  court  of   the  women,  and 
blessed  the  widow's  gift:  thereby  blessing  true  and 
simple  piety,  in   the  midst  of  debased  and  degraded 
ceremonialism.     Comp.  Mark  xii.  41  ;  Luke  xxi.  1  ; 
and  the  author's  Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  3,  p.  1249. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  TJie  Preface  (vers.  1-3)  and  the  Discourse  as  a 
whole. — The  preaching  of  the  truth  must,  according 
to  the  repeated  example  of  the  Lord,  turn  from  priests 
and  teachers  who  persistently  scorn  it,  to  the  com 
mon  people. — The  great  condemnation  pronounced 
by  Jesus  in  the  temple  upon  the  Pharisees  and  the 
scribes. — The  Lord  vindicates  and  protects  appointed 
ordinances,  even  while  vehemently  condemning  those 
who  administered  them. — High  esteem  for  the  office 
never  excludes  free  condemnation  of  the  abuses  of 
those  who  hold  it. — Hypocrites  condemn  their  own 
works  by  their  own  words. 

2.  The  General  Rebuke  (vers.  4-7).— Dead  tradi- 
tionalism:  1.   Its  hardness;  2.  its  falsehood ;  3.  its 
selfishness. — Despotism  in  holy  apparel  and  in  the 
domain  of  the  conscience:    1.    Doubly   fearful;  2. 
doubly  ruinous ;  3.  doubly  impotent. — The  Lord  holda 
up  to  His  disciples  the  image  of  spiritual  ambition 
and  pride  for  an  everlasting  warning. — The  power  of 
faith  disposes  of  the  pretensions  of  spiritual  ambition : 
faith  in  the  only  Teacher  :  faith  in  God  as  the  only 
Father ;  faith  in  Christ  as  the  only  Lord  and  Guide. 
(Thus  the  Apostle's   Creed,   rightly  understood,   is 
threefold  Protestant.)— Out  of  the  humility  of  fidelity 
springs  the  courage  of  freedom. 

3.  Specific  Rebuke  :  the  seven  woes  (vers.  13-37). 
— The  seven  benedictions  and  the  seven  woes. — The 
eighth  woe  as  the  summary  of  the  seven :  like  the 
eighth  benediction. — The  ninth  woe  is  changed  into 
a  lamentation  over  Jerusalem. — First  woe :  Spiritual 
avarice  and  greediness  for  securing  legacies  ;  petition 
ers  changed  into  beggars. — The  long  prayers  of  the 
hypocrites,  and  the  long  sentence  of  judgment. — Sec 
ond  woe :  Those  who  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
others,  and  exclude  themselves,     lldrdicoe:  Prose- 
lytism  ;  soul-winners  and  soul-ruincrs.* — Fourth  woe : 
The  work  of  man  up,  the  work  of  God  down :  the  in 
ward  nothing,  the  outward  everything. — The    true 
oath  always  by  the  living  and  true  God. — The  blind 
est  ignorance  connected  with  a  conceit  of  keenest 
insight  into  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Fifth 
woe :  Legality  in-  little  things  ;  lawlessness  in  great. 
Straining  out  gnats ;  swallowing  camels. — Sixth  woe . 
The  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  the  plat 
ter  ;  or,  the  feast  of  the  religious  and  moral  hypo 
crite  :  1.  In  the  outward  form,  consecrated  or  aciorn- 
ed;    2.    in    the    inner    character,  abominable   and 


tenth  t  aucfi\  and  thus  destroying  the  necessary  antithesis 
to  the  preceding  sentence. — P.  S.I 

*  flu  Germuu:   Seelenicerbti*  und   Seelenverdrrlier.— 
P.  S.\ 
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reprobate. — Seventh  woe :  Tlie  whitcd  sepulchres :  1. 
Like  j)K';is;int  abodes  outwardly;  "2.  ca\vs  of  bones, 
diffusing  death,  within. — Spiritual  death,  in  the  gi;iso 
of  spiritual  bloom:  1.  Captivating;  -.  drsir:ietive. 
The,  cii/kth  woe  :  The  murderers  of  the  prophets. 
How  tin-  i;aniis!iing  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets 
may  be  suspicious  :  1.  When  it  bears  witness  to  a  dis 
ease  1  banging  on  to  antiquity  [fcilse  and  morbid 
medievalism. — P.  S.]  ;  2.  when  it  robs  the  prophets 
of  the  present  of  their  rights. — To  persecute  Christ 
in  His  saints  is  to  persecute  Christ  Himself. — He  who 
would  free  himself  from  the  blood-guiltiness  of  olden 
times,  must,  free  himself  from  the  principles  whicf 
created  it  then. — Ancient  guilt  finds  its  sure  consum 
mation  in  terrible  judgment,  however  long  delayed. 
— The  sinner's  inherited  guilt  becomes'his  own  only 
through  his  own  personal  guilt. — Jerusalem,  Jerusa- 
^m  ! — How  often. 

4.  The  Departure  from  the  Temple.— The  temple 
desecrated  by  obduracy  :  1.  A  house  of  men,  forsaken 
of  God ;  2.  a  house  of  desolation,  forsaken  of  the 
Spirit  ;  3.  a  house  of  misery  and  death,  forsaken  of 
Christ. — The  golden  sunset  after  the  evening  storm  ; 
or,  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of  Israel. — The 
departure  of  Christ  from  the  temple  of  the  Jews  :  1. 
The  close  of  a  mournful  past ;  2.  the  sign  of  a  miser 
able  present ;  3.  the  token  of  a  sad  futurity. — The 
last  word  of  the  Lord  to  His  people,  the  announce 
ment  of  His  first  royal  advent  to  punish  His  people 
(in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem). 

Starke  : — All  hypocrites  are  severe  toward  others, 
but  very  indulgent  toward  themselves. —  Canstein  : 
A  faithful  teacher  uses  severity  toward  himself,  but 
he  rules  those  who  are  under  him  with  gentleness. — 
By  thy  words  wilt  thou  be  condemned. — They  would 
fain  have  men  believe  that  there  was  a  special  sancti 
ty  in  the  habit  of  their  order. — Canstein :  Pharisaic 
folly  ;  elegant  Bibles  and  books  of  prayer,  and  no  de 
votion  in  the  heart. — One  is  our  Master,  Christ. — 
Quesuel :  God's  word  and  truth  is  an  inheritance 
common  to  all  the  brethren.  He  who  would  glory 
in  being  its  lord,  and  keep  his  brethren  from  the  use 
of  it,  is  a  robber  of  the  Church's  inheritance. — The 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  family,  of  which  God  alone  is 
the  Father. — [Qucsnel  on  ver.  1 :  Let  us  always  look 
with  respect  on  Christ  and  His  authority,  even  in  the 
most  imperfect  of  His  ministers.  The  truth  loses 
nothing  of  its  value  by  the  bad  lives  of  its  ministers. 
The  faith  is  not  built  upon  the  lives  of  pastors,  but 
upon  the  visible  authority  of  the  Church  (?  rather 
upon  Christ  and  His  word). — P.  S.] — Hedinger  :  Let 
no  man  vaunt  himself  of  his  position  and  office. — The 
gifts  by  which  we  are  useful  to  others  are  from  Christ, 
and  they  are  the  gifts  of  grace. — Humility  is  the  true 
way  to  abiding  dignity. — Hypocrites  would  convert 
other?,  while  they  are  themselves  unconverted  ;  hence 
their  converts  generally  go  from  worse  to  worse. — 
It  is  not  God,  but  gold,  not  the  altar,  but  what  is  on 
it,  that  they  are  concerned  with. — Swearing  by  the 
name  of  the  great  God,  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  tre 
mendous  importance. — Sins  reproduce  one  another  ; 
when  one  has  wasted  what  he  has  robbed,  he  robs 
again  that  he  may  waste. — The  unconverted  man  is 
like  a  sepulchre,  in  which  man  lies  in  his  corruption. 
—  Queand:  Many  are  Christians  in  name  and  appear 


ance  ;  few  in  spirit  and  in  truth. —  Cnmtein  :  At  last 
the  whit ed  mask  drops  off,  and  the  hypocrite  is  naked 
and  discovered. — Garnishing  the  graves  of  the  old 
martyrs,  and  making  new  martyrs. — When  men  in 
their  wickedness  receive  no  more  exhortation,  but 
make  a  mock  of  God  and  His  servants,  the  measure 
of  wrath  is  very  near  being  filled  up. —  Wherefore  J 
send  unto  you.  Rom.  ii.  4  :  The  goodness  and  long 
forbearance  of  God. — God  remembers  all  the  ]  lood- 
guiltiness  of  the  history  of  mankind :  woe  to  them 
who  become  partakers  of  the  guilt ! —  Verily  I  say 
unto  you.  God's  threatenings  are  not  in  sport. — Je 
rusalem,  Jerusalem :  the  fatherly  heart  of  God  is 
earnest  in  calling  men  to  salvation. — The  cause  of 
ruin  is  the  evil  will  of  man. —  Oxiander :  Contempt 
of  God's  word  is  followed  by  the  downiall  of  aB 
rule,  authority,  and  good  institutions,  Dan.  ix.  6,  11, 
12. — Canstein:  There  is  a  time  of  grace;  there  is 
also  a  day  ol  judgment. 

Gerlach: — Ver.  6.  Notwithstanding  these  sol 
emn  prohibitions,  how  much  of  these  sins  have  been 
found  in  all  churches  and  sects,  from  the  highest  to 
the  least !— Ver.  16  sq.  These  rules  of  the  Pharisees 
about  swearing  were  doubtless  designed,  first,  to  re 
lax  the  strict  obligation  of  certain  oaths  of  common 
life ;  and  then  to  enrich  the  temple-treasure,  by  at 
tributing  a  greater  sanctity  and  more  rigid  obligation 
to  the  gold  which  was  ordained  for  the  temple,  and 
the  sacrifices  which  were  ordained  for  the  altar,  and 
which  were  partly  the  perquisite  of  the  priests. 
Comp.  ch.  xv.  5 ;  Mark  vii.  11. — Ver.  36.  Every  sin 
ner  who,  in  spite  of  the  divine  warnings,  walks  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  fathers,  draws  down  upon  his 
own  head  the  punishment  which  was  in  their  times 
mercifully  deferred  and  suspended. 

Lisco  : — The  condemnation  of  Jesus  affects  (.11 
who  are  contented  with  appearing  that  which  the/ 
should  be. — The  woe  is  upon  their  deceiving  of  souls ; 
their  hypocritical  covetousness ;  their  hypocritical 
proselyting;  their  hypocritical  trafficking  with  oaths; 
eir  hypocritical  pedantry ;  their  hypocritical  right 
eousness  ;  their  hypocritical  respect  for  the  saints 
of  God. 

Heubner  : — The  dignity  of  the  ministry  is  to  be 
honored  for  its  own  sake. — The  ordinances  of  men 
always  a  burden ;  the  commandments  of  God  and 
of  Christ  are  always  a  gentle  yoke. — Spiritual  pride 
and  ambition  always  one  of  the  chief  temptations  and 
dangers  of  ministers. — Christ  does  not  forbid  the 
title,  but  the  ambition  for  it.  Application  to  the 
Romish  Church,  and  the  name  Papa  universalu. 
Pater. — Xot  ruling,  but  serving,  makes  greatness. — 
Sreat  difference  between  zeal  for  conversion  and  am 
bition  for  conversion  [or  missionary  spirit  and  s<?lfish 
proselyting. — P.  S.]. — Hypocrisy  in  vows,  rcservatio 
mentalls. — Ask  whether  anything  impure  clings  to 
your  enjoyment :  the  tears  and  sighs  of  the  poor. — 
tt  is  a  base  reverence  for  the  great  of  olden  time, 
which  will  not  seek  to  imitate  them. — Every  genera- 
ion  should  be  improved  by  the  preceding ;  if  not,  it 
s  made  worse. — The  great  design  of  Jesus  is  to  gath 
er  in  poor,  wandering,  and  scattered  children  of  men 
one  family  of  God. — Desolate.  Every  Christian 
;emple,  in  which  Christ  is  not  preached,  is  empty ; 
so  is  every  heart  in  which  He  does  not  live. 
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PART    FIFTH. 

FINAL  and  Fullest  Manifestation  of  Christ  as  the  Prophet ;   or,  Discourses  of  the 
Lord  concerning  the  "Last  Things"  (Eschatological  Discourses). 

(Matt.  xxiv.  2-xxv.  31 ;  Mark  xiii.;  Luke  xxi.  5-38.     Comp.  the  Apocalypse  of  John  ) 

According  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  ch.  xiii.  1  sq.,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  Jesus,  after  His  departure  from 
the  temple  on  the  evening  of  His  contest  with  the  Pharisees,  that  is,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  in  the 
Passion-week,  went  out  to  Bethany.  Further,  that  He  paused  on  the  brow  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
looked  back  upon  the  city  and  the  temple,  and  explained  to  the  three  confidential  disciples,  Petei, 
James,  and  John — Andrew  being  on  this  occasion  added  to  them — the  full  significance  of  His  solemn 
departure  from  the  temple  ;  revealing  to  them  the  signs  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
ati'l  of  the  end  of  the  world,  as  also  the  signs  of  His  own  glorious  coming.  In  harmony  with  apocalyp 
tical  style,  He  exhibited  the  judgments  of  His  coming  in  a  series  of  cycles,  each  of  which  depicts  the 
whole  futurity,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  with  every  new  cycle  the  scene  seems  to  approximate  to,  and 
more  closely  resemble,  the  final  catastrophe.  Thus,  the  first  cycle  delineates  the  whole  course  of  the 
world  down  to  the  end,  in  its  general  characteristics  (vers.  4-14).  The  second  gives  the  signs  of 
the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  paints  this  destruction  itself  as  a  sign  and  a  commence 
ment  of  the  judgment  of  the  world,  which  from  that  day  onward  proceeds  in  silent  and  suppressed  days 
of  judgment  down  to  the  last  (vers.  15-28).  The  third  describes  the  sudden  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
judgment  which  ensues  (vers.  29-44).  Then  follows  a  series  of  parables  and  similitudes,  iu  which  the 
Lord  paints  the  judgment  itself,  which  unfolds  itself  in  an  organic  succession  of  several  acts.  In  the 
last  act  Christ  reveals  his  universal  judicial  majesty.  Ch.  xxiv.  45-51  exhibits  the  judgment  upon  the 
servants  of  Christ,  or  the  clergy.  Ch.  xxv.  1-13  (the  wise  and  foolish  virgins)  exhibits  the  judgment 
upon  the  Church,  or  the  people.  Then  follows  the  judgment  upon  individual  members  of  the  Church 
(vsrs.  14-30).  Finally,  vers.  31-46  introduce  the  universal  judgment  of  the  world.  The  relation  of  all 
these  sections  to  each  other  will  be  shown  in  the  Exegetical  Notes.  All  these  eschatological  discourses 
must  have  been  delivered  at  all  events  as  early  as  Tuesday  evening,  and  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Ch.  xxvi.  2,  "  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  will  be  the  Passover,"  might  seem  to  imply  that  this  word 
also  was  spoken  on  the  Tuesday,  and  consequently  all  the  parables  and  discourses  of  ch.  xxiv.  and 
xxv. ;  although  "  after  two  days "  might  have  been  said  on  Wednesday,  since  the  part  of  the  current 
day  was  commonly  included ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  probable  that  on  the  day  after  His  with 
drawal  from  the  temple  and  the  people,  on  Wednesday  (see  Luke  xxi.  37,  38 ;  John  xii.  37-50),  He 
completed  these  parables  on  the  last  things. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

THE   GENERAL   JUDGMENT;    OR,   THE   END   OF  JERUSALEM  AND   THE   END   OF  THE 

WORLD. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  2-44. 

Pwicopes:   1.  Ch.  xxiv.  15-28,  on  the  15th  Sunday  after  Trinity;  2.  Ch.  xxiv.  37-51,  mi  the  27<A  8uiui*t 
after  Trinity.— Parallels :  Mark  xiii.  1-37 ;  Luke  xxi.  5-36.) 

Occasion  of  the  Discourses.     VERS.  1-3. 

1  And  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed  from  the  temple :  and  his  disciples  came  to  him 

2  for  to  shew  him  the  buildings  of  the   ,emple.     And  Jesus  [he  answering] '  said  unto 
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them,  See  ye  not*  all  these  things?  verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  left  here 

3  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall  not   he  thrown  down.     And  as  he  sat  upon  [on] 
the  mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples  came  unto  him  privately  [KUT*  iSiav],  saying,  Tell  us, 
when  ahall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end 
of  th(>  world  [the  present  order  of  things,  cuon/os,  not:   Kooyxoi/]  ? 

Signs,  and  tlie  Manifestation  of  the  End  of  the  World  in  general.     VERS.  4—14. 

4  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  that  no  man  [lest  any  one, 

5  /A/jris]  deceive  you.     For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  [the,  6]  Christ- 

6  and  shall  deceive  many.     And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars:  see  that  ye 
be  not  troubled  [beware,  be  not  troubled]  :a  for  all4  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but 

7  the  end  is  not  yet.     For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom: 

8  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,5  and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places.     All 

9  these   [But  all  these,  iravra  Se  ravra]   are  the  beginning  of  sorrows.      Then  shall  they 
deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you  :  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  [by,  UTTO]  ail 

10  nations  for  my  name's  sake.     And  then  shall  many  be  offended,  and  shall   betray  one 
1  1   another,  and  shall  hate  one  another.     And  many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  sh;ill  de- 

12  ceive  many.     And  because  iniquity  [wickedness,  lawlessness,  Aro/ua]  shall  abound,  the 

13  love  of  many  [the  many,  the  great  mass,  TWV  TroXXoJv]  shall  wax   [become]  cold.     But 
he  that  shall  endure  [endureth,  6  St  vTro/AetVas]  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved. 

14  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  [inhabited]  world  [oucov- 

for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come. 


Sigm  of  the  End  of  the  World  in  particular.  —  (a)  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.     VERS.  15-22. 

15  When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation  [TO  /JSe'Avy/m  TT/S  e/^/zco- 
<mos],8  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  (ix.  27),  stand   [standing,  CO-TO'S]  7  in  the  holy 

16  place,  (whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand,)   [let  the  reader  think  of  it!]8     Then  let 

17  them  which  be  [that  are]  in  Judea  flee  into  [to]  the  mountains  [Persea]  :  Let  him  which 

18  [that]  is  on  the  housetop  not  come  down  to  take  anv  thing  out  of  his  house:9  Neither 

19  let  him  which  [that]   is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take  his  clothes  [garment].10     And 
[But,  Se]  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those  davs  ! 

20  But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter  [in  winter,  ^ei/x^vcs],  neither  [nor]  on 

21  the  sabbath  day  [on  a  sabbath,  iv  <ra/3/3uTu>]  :   For  then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such 
as  was  not  [has  not  been]  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever11 

22  shall  be.     And  except  [unless]  those  days  should  be  [were]  shortened,  there  should  no 
flesh  be  [no  flesh  would  be]  saved:  but  for  the  elect's  sake12  those  days  shall  be  short 
ened. 

(b)  Interval  of  Partial  and  Suppressed  Judgment.     VERS.  23-28. 

23  Then    \i.  «.,  in  the  time  intervening  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world] 
if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  [the,  6]  Christ,  or  there  ;   believe  it  not. 

24  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  shew  great  signs  and 
wonders  ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  [so  as,  if  possible,  to]  13  deceive 

25  the  very  elect  [even  the  elect,  KOL  rovs  ovAe«Tovs].     Behold,  I  have  told  you  before 

26  Wherefore  if  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold,  he  is  in  the  desert;  go  not  forth:   be« 

27  hold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers;  believe  it  not.     For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of 
the  east  [forth  from  the  east,  e^epxerai  d-Tro  di'ttToAuJv],  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west; 

28  so  shall  also  [so  shall  be]  14  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.     For16  wheresoever 
[wherever]  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together. 

The  Actual  End  of  the  World.     VERS.  29-31. 

29  [But,  Se'J  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  [the  judgments  of  the  New  Tes 
tament  period  of  salvation]  shall  the  sun   [the  sun  shall]   be  darkened,  and  the  moon  sha!i 
not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens 

30  shall  be  shaken:  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  oeaven:  and 
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then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn  [celebrate  the  great  funeral  of  the  world],  and  tiiei 
shall   [and  shall]   see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in   [on,  «u]   the  clouds  of  heaven  with 

31  power  and  great  gloiy.     And  he  shall  [will]  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound16  of  a 
trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  ->f 
heaven  to  the  other. 

Suddenness  of  the  Catastrophe.     VERS.  32-44. 

32  Now  learn  a  parable  [the  parable,  TTJV  7rapa/?oX^?/,  i.  e.,  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  end 
of  the  world]  of  [from]   the  fig  tree;    When  his  [its]  branch  is  yet  [is  already  become, 
1787; — yei/rjrai]  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,17  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh  [near,  eyyi's, 

33  as  in  ver.  33]  :   So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  thing?,  know  that  it  is  near, 

34  even  at  the  doors.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall  not  pass  [away],  till  ail 

35  these  things  be  fulfilled  [are  done,  yeVr/rcu].     Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 

36  words  shall  not  pass  away.     But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man  [one],  no,  not 

37  the  angel?  of  heaven  [nor  the  Son],18  but  my  [the]19  Father  only.     But  as  the  days  of 

38  Noe  [Noah]  were,  so  shall  also  [so  shall  be]20  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  "  For 
as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the  flood   [as  in  the  days  before  the  flood]  they  were 
eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noe  [Noah] 

39  entered  into  the  ark,  And  knew  not  until  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all  away ;   so 

40  shall  abo  [shall  be]21  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.     Then  shall  two  [we«]   be  in 

41  the  field;   the  one  [one,  eis]  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.     Two  women  shall  be 

42  grinding  at  the  mill ;   the  one  [one,  /uu]   shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.     Watch 

43  therefore;   for  ye  know  not  what  hour  [day]22  your  Lord  doth  come.      But  know  this, 
that  if  the  goodman  [master]  of  the  house  [6  oiKoSeaTror^s]  had  known  in  what  watch 
the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered   his  house 

44  to  be  broken  up  [through].23     Therefore  be  ye  also  ready:  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 

1  Ver.  2.— [The  best  ancient  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sinait.,  omit  'lijaovs,  and  read  :    <58e    a-xoKpiOfls    tl 
wtv.—P.  8.] 

2  Ver.  2. — The  omission  of  ov  in  Codd.  D.,  E.,  is  an  emendation. 

3  Ver.  6.— ['Op  or  «,/UTJ  0po  flffOe,  Meyer:  Sehet  euch  vor,  erschrecket  nicht;  Lange:  Schauet  ait/,  doch  er- 
sohrecket  nicht,  i.  e.,  Look  up,  but  be  not  frightened;  Conant:  Take  heed,  be  not  troubled.     Mr;  is  not  to  be  connected 
with  iipure,  since  in  this  case  it  would  require  B^or/ndf  instead  of  6pu(1n6e.     Hence  there  must  be  a  comma  after  6puret 
as  in  the  best  editions.     See  Conant  in  Inc.  and  Winer,  §56,  1st  footnote.— P.  8.] 

4  Ver.  6. — Laohmann,  after  Codd  B.,  D.,  L.,  etc.,  omits   w  dvr  a. 

5  Ver.  7.  —  Kai  Aou<o;  is  omitted  in  Codd.  B.,  IX,  E.,  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  [also  by  Tregelles  and  Alford].     The 
omission  may  be  explained  from  the  s'militude  of  the  preceding  Ai/uoi,  but  the  connection  requires  Aot/uoi.      [Cod.  Sinait. 
reads:   freta-^Loi  Kai  \i/j.oi,  reversing  the  order  and  omitting  Aoi/uof.      Famines  and   pestilences  are  usual  companions, 
hence  the  proverb:   ufra  A/iUov  Aoi/uris.      The  etymological  signification  of  these  cognate  terms  is  a  pining  or  wasting 
away.-P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  15.— [Luther  and  Lansre  :  Gravel  der  Verwuxtnny ;  Ewald:  Grnurl  dtx  Krxttn-i-ens;  Meyer:  (Jos  Schev&ttl 
der  Verwmtung ;  Vulg.:  af>ominatio  dexolationis,  whence  our  English  Version,  of  which  Conant  says:  "No  substitute 
can  be  given  for  this  pregnant  form  of  expression.     The  Hebraism  is  as  natural  and  Intelligible  in  English  as  in  the  Greek; 
and  any  solution  of  it  is  comparatively  weak  and  tame  in  expression."    See  Lange's  Eoiegeticul  Note*  in  loc.—P.  £.} 

7  Ver.  15.— [Fritzsche,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles  read  :  euros,  with  a  number  of  the  best  uncial  MSS., 
but  Meyer  and  Alford  defend  the  tea-t.  fee. :  e  <n  u>  <; ,  and  regard  euros  as  a  grammatical  correction  in  ignorance  that 
eo-Tois  is  neuter.  See  Matthias,  p.  446,  and  Meyer  in  loc.—  P.  S.] 

s  Ver.  15.— ['O  avayu'ti-amav  voeiru,  a  parenthetic  remark  of  the  Evangelist  (hence  avayiviiscrxoiv  instead  of 
a.Koi'iav\  and  by  Lange  printed  in  small  type:  Der  Lexer  merke  auf;  Couant:  let  Mm  that  read 'eth  mark;  Campbell 
reader,  attend.— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  IT.— [The  critical  editions,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford,  read:    TO.   etc  rr.s  otKiat,  the  things  out 
•  of  the  house,  instead  of  r  i  (anything).    But  Lange,  in  his  Version,  prefers  the  text.  rec.  (ettcas),  which  is  supported  by 

Cod.  D.,  Irenasus,  and  many  authorities,  and  preferable  as  to  sense.     Cod.  Sinait.  reads  r  a.— P.  B.] 

«  Ver.  18.— The  singular;  TO  1/j.ariov,  is  supported  by  Lachmann,  [Tregelles,  and  Alford,  but  not  by  Tischen- 
Jorf ],  according  to  many  ancient  authorities,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  and  is  more  appropriate  than  the  plural,  r  a  ifj.  a  T  i  a . 
He  who  is  already  dressed  for  the  field  needs  only  his  cloak  for  the  Journey. 

"  Ver.  '21.—  [Ever  is  an  emphasizing  insertion  of  King  James's  revisers,  and  should  be  omitted  as  in  the  Authorized 
Tession  of  the  parallel  passage,  Mark  xiii.  19,  where  the  Greek  Testament  reads  as  here:  oy  /ttv;  yti'i\T  ai.  —  f .  S.] 

»3  Ver.  22.— [Or  :  for  the  tsake  of  the  chosen  (5to  roi/s  exAf/cTous).  All  the  earlier  English  Versions,  from  W>lif's 
to  that  of  the  Bishops,  have  choxen  for  elect,  and  Conant  defends  it  as  preferable.  The  revisers  of  King  James  arc  incon 
sistent,  rendering  the  word  e'/cAeKTof :  chosen  in  Matt.  xx.  16;  xxii.  14;  Luke  xxiii.  35;  Kom.  xvi  1H;  1  Pet.  ii.  4.9; 
Eov.  xvii.  14.  but  in  all  other  passages:  elect.  If  elect  be  retained,  it  should  be  changed:  for  the  sake  of  the  elect,  which 
Is  smoother  than/0/'  tlie  elect's  sake,  before  those. — P.  S.] 

13  Ver.  24.— ["flare  irAacTJo-cu,  ti  Svva-rav.  See  Conant  in  loo.,  who  also  changes  the  authorized  rendering  at 
x \ayrtffai,  tc  deceiee,  into  :  to  lead  attray,  in  this  whole  chapter. — P.  S.] 
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»«  Ver.  27.-Kaf,   after  tmat,  is  omitted  in  [Cod.  Sinait.],  B.,  D.,  al.,  Lacbmann,  Ti.schendorf,  [Tregelles,  Alford]. 

15  Vcr.  28.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  [Sinait.],  Laehmann,  Tiseliendorf,  [Alford],  omit  yap,  for. 

111  Ver.  81.—  *(i!i/-^  ?  is  wanting  in  L..  A.,  al.  Other  authorities  have  it  before  (rd\iriyyos,  or  after  it  with  /cai 
(Lancet  mit  finer  I'lmdwie  von  Itiutem  Sckull;  Ewald:  mit  iautem  PoHdunenschitU.} 

17  Ver.  82.— 'E,K<t>vy.  ['O  «A<x5os  is  the  subject,  as  In  the  E.  V.]  Fritzsche,  Lachmann,  al.,  write  ^K^vij  (et  folia 
tdila  futrint). 

it  Ver.  36. — ('odd.  B.,  D..  al.,  add:  ovSe  <i  i/f«Js.  Probably  an  insertion  from  Mark  xiii.  82.  Contra  Origen, 
Atbanasius,  Jerome.  [Cod.  Sinait.  hus  likewise  the  addition  oi/5€  6  v  I  a  v  after  o'upa.v<oi>,  and  Lachinann  adopts  it  in 
the  text.  Its  omis.-ion  may  be.  moiv  easily  explained  from  doctrinal  prejudice  than  its  insertion  from  the  parallel  passaga 
In  Mark.  Jerome,  however.says  that  some  Latin  MSS.  read  neuutjlliux.  but  "in  Griecis,  et  mitviint  Adamunlii  et  1'ierii 
en-tin pl<irii>un  lu>"  >ion  habetur  adscriptum"  and  according  to  Athana.Mus  it  was  alleged  ut  the  Council  of  Niciea,  A.  D. 
826,  Uiat  these  words  were  in  Mark  only.— V.  S.j 

•»  Ver.  80. — fTlie  critical  sources  of  Laelunann  and  Treselles  omit  /i  o  u  after  &  iraTfip.  It  is  missing  in  Cod.  Sinait. 
us  well  as  in  Cod?  Vaiicanus.  Hut  Tischendorf  and  Alford  retain  it.— P.  S  ] 

au  Yer.  JJ7.-[Oi/Ta>s  e  o-Tau,  without  icai,  which  is  thrown  out  in  all  critical  editions,  and  probably  inserted  from 
the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  xvii  26.— P.  S.] 

•'!  Vor.  30.— [O  S  r  a-  s  e  <r  T  a  ( ,  as  in  ver.  37,  without  the  KCU  of  the  tea-t.  rec.  See  the  critical  editions.  Dr.  Lange, 
however,  retains  it  in  both  cases.  — P.  8.] 

«  Ver.  42.— Codd.  B..  D.,  [Sinait.],  etc.,  Lachinann,  Tischendorf,  Rink,  Meyer,  [Tregelles,  Alford],  read:  TJM«'p<*- 
The  received  reading:  u>pa,  is  probably  taken  from  ver.  44  as  a  more  exact  term. 

"  Ver.  43.— [&topvyr,va.i,  lit.  :  cl  ng  through ;  but  Siopvffafiv  "was  applied  to  any  mode  of  forcing  an  entrance 
Into  a  dwelling  or  storehouse  for  plunder.''  (Couant.)— P.  S.]  ^ 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Literature  on  the  General  Subject. — DORNER  :  De 
Oratione  Christi  Exchatoloyica,  Stuttgart,  1844.  R. 
HOFFMANN  :  The  Second  Coming,  and  the  Sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  Heavens,  Leipz.  1850.  W.  HOFF 
MANN  :  The  Last  Tilings  of  Man,  2d  ed.,  Berlin, 
185i.'>.  C.  J.  MEYER*:  The.  EschatoLogical Discourses 
in  MaH.  xxiv.  and  xxv.,  Frankf.  a.  d.  0.  1857.  CRA 
MER  :  The  Enchatol.  Disc,  of  Christ,  Matt.  xxiv.  and 
zrt'.,  Stuttg.  18iiO. 

Luke  has  introduced  many  of  these  subjects  at  an 
earlier  point,  ch.  xii.  and  XTii.  Following  in  Luther's 
track,  Schleiermaclier,  Hase,  and  Neander  made 
Luke's  the  original  account;  but  de  Wette  and  Mey 
er,  and  especially  also  C.  J.  Meyer  in  the  monograph 
quoted,  have  successfully  contended  against  this 
view.  Matthew  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  authority 
in  all  the  discourses  which  have  direct  reference  to 
theocratic  relations  ;  and  any  one  must  perceive  the 
exceeding  care  which  he  has  spent  on  all  the  Lord's 
words  upon  this  subject.  The  order  which  we  have 
given  above  in  the  division  of  the  text,  is  substantial 
ly  the  same  as  is  given  in  the  Latin  dissertation  of 
Ebrard  on  the  eschatological  passages  of  the  N.  T. 
(Dissertatio  adveraua  erroneam  nonnullorum  opinio- 
nem,  qua  Christus  Christique  apostoli  existimasse 
perhibentur,  fore  ut  universum  judicium  ipsornm 
ttiatc  superveniret.  Erlangen,  1842),  and  in  his 
Kr'dik  der  Ei-angel.  Geschic/Ue,  p.  497.  On  the  law 
of  cyclical  representation,  consult  my  Lebeu  Jem.,  ii. 
3,  p"  1558.  According  to  Dorner,  vers.  4-14  exhibit 
the  development  of  the  gospel ;  while  what  follows, 
from  ver.  15,  exhibits  the  historical  process  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Meyer  regards  the  section  to  ver. 
6  as  a  preparatory  warning  against  false  Messiahs ; 
then  a  continuous  exhibition  of  the  future  down  to 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  De  Wette  also  has 
failed  to  discern  the  organic  construction  of  the  dis 
course.  Stier  distinguishes  a  second  coming  of 
Christ,  Matt.  xxv.  31,  from  the  first  coming,  ch.  xxiv. 
2J,  but  without  support  from  the  rest  of  Scripture  ; 
although  it  is  equally  baseless  to  regard  the  coming 
of  Christ  to  the  first  resurrection  as  altogether  spirit^ 
aal.  C.  J.  Meyer  understands  Matt.  xxiv.  29-31  of 


*  [N  >t  the  Comment  itor  with  whom  the  Edinb.  trsl. 
x>:ifoun'.lH  him,  und  whose  Christian  name  is  lleiurich  August 
WiUu.au.  -P.  S.] 


the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  ;  a  view  which  has  no 
foundation  in  the  text,  and  which  overturns  the  cy 
clical  organization  of  the  whole  prophecy.  Accord 
ing  to  this  view,  it  is  in  ver.  35  that  the  end  of  the 
world  begins  to  be  referred  to. 


FIRST  CYCLE. 

General  Sketch  of  the  Last  TJdngs  down  to  the  End 
of  the  World.     VERS.  1-14. 

Ver.  1.  To  shew  Him  the  buildings  of  the 
temple. — Not  merely  the  temple  proper,  i/od?,  but 
the  collective  itpav,  and  not  only  the  structure,  but  the 
various  structures  composing  the  temple.  The  He- 
rodian  consummation  of  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  11 ;  Edl.  Jud.  v.  5)  was  begun 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod's  rule  (about  20  B. 
c.).  The  temple  itself  was  finished  (by  the  priests  and 
Levites)  in  one  year  and  a  half;  the  outer  courts  in 
eight  years.  "  But  the  successors  of  Herod  went  on, 
at  interval:-.,  with  the  outbuildings,  down  to  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Jewish  war  ;  and  Josephus  tells  us 
(Antiq.  xx.  9,  7)  that  the  temple  was  not  finished 
until  the  time  of  the  last  procurator  but  one,  Albinus: 
comp.  John  ii.  20."  Winer.  Josephus  described 
with  admiration  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings, 
Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  6  [and  Antiq.  xv.  14].* — And  with 
this  wonderful  house  of  the  theocracy  Jesus  would 
have  nothing  to  do,  because  the  house,  forsaken  of 
the  Spirit,  had  become  a  spiritual  ruin.  The  new 
temple  seemed  to  promise  a  new  spring  of  the  Jew 
ish  theocracy  :  Jesus  spoke  of  the  end  of  the  temple, 
and  city,  and  all  the  old  economy  of  things.  They 
pointed  His  attention  to  the  temple,  which  they,  sons 
of  Galilee,  had  so  often  contemplated  with  amaze 
ment  as  the  grandest  or  the  only  sanctuary  upot 
earth ;  referring  probably  to  the  declaration  of  Je 
sus  in  ch.  xxiii.  38  (Chrysostom,  Wolf,  Meyer :  con 
tra,  de  Wette)  with  deep  emotion,  almost  doubting, 
or  at  least  interceding  for  the  temple,  that  Chris 
might  prevent  it  from  falling  into  ruins. 

Ver.  2.  See  ye  not  all  these  things  ?— Casau 

*  [The  marble,  he  tells  us,  was  so  white  that  the  buildinK 
appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  of  snow,  and  tb« 
gilding  us  dazzlini:  as  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
stones  were  forty-five  cubits  lon_'.  five  high,  and  six  l>n-»d. 
KM-II  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of 
the  Herodiaii  temple  -P.  S.] 
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bon,  and  many  others,  startled  by  this  sentence,  have  ! 
proposed  to  omit  the  ou.*  Paulus  :  Do  not  look  too  \ 
much  at  these  things  ;  but  this  would  require  fj.ri  in 
stead  of  ou.  DC  Wette,  following  Chrysostom  :  Do 
ye  not  marvel  at  all  this  magnificence  %  Meyer's  in 
terpretation  is  still  more  unfounded  and  untenable  : 
Do  ye  not  see  all  this  ?  namely,  the  vision  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  as  some 
thing  present  before  His  eyes.j-  But  the  expression 
is  rhetorical,  and  introduces  what  follows :  Do  ye 
not  really  see  all  these  things  yet  ?  Soon  shall  ye 
see  them  no  more.  The  judgment  will  come : — the 
destruction  of  the  city  ;  the  burning  of  the  temple ; 
Hadrian's  statue  of  Jupiter  upon  the  site ;  Julian's 
vain  attempt  to  rebuild  it ;  the  mosque  of  Omar. 

[Verily  I  say  unto  you,  etc. — A  most  remark 
able  prophecy,  uttered  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
when  nobody  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  the  de 
struction  of  such  a  magnificent  work  of  art  and  sanc 
tuary  of  religion  as  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  a  pro 
phecy  literally  fulfilled  forty  years  after  its  utterance, 
fulfilled  by  Jewish  fanatics  and  Roman  soldiers  in 
express  violation  of  the  orders  of  Titus,  one  of  the 
most  humane  of  the  Roman  emperors  (called  delicice. 
humani  generis),  who  wished  to  save  it.  And  Jose- 
phus,  the  greatest  Jewish  scholar  of  his  age,  had  to 
furnish  from  his  personal  experience  the  best  com 
mentary  on  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  and  a  powerful 
argument  for  His  divine  mission! — P.  S.] 

Ver.  3.  Upon  the  Mount  of  Olives — On  the 
prospect  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  over  the  city,  see 
the  description  of  travellers.  \ 

The  disciples  came  unto  Him  privately.— 
Asking  Him  confidentially.  The  K  a  r  1 5  i  a  v  refers 
to  no  distinction  between  the  Twelve  and  other  men. 
It  indicates  indefinitely  that  distinction  among  the 
disciples  themselves,  which  Mark  notes  more  distinct- 
»y  in  ch.  xiii.  3.  The  confidential  disciples,  to  whom 
He  disclosed  these  things,  were  Peter,  James  the  El 
der,  and  John ;  to  whom  Andrew  was  added,  who 
had  a  sort  of  seniority  among  the  disciples. 

When  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall 
be  the  sign  ?— Two  distinct  questions.  The  first 
refers  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  other,  to  the  signs  of  the  advent  of  Christ  and 
the  end  of  the  world.  They  were  sure  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  would  bring  in  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
but  they  did  not  apprehend  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  would  itself  be  a  sign  of  the  coming  of 
Christ.  This  distinction  is  important  for  the  inter 
pretation  of  the  whole  chapter.  The  Rabbins  spoke 
of  the  dolores  Messia?,  according  to  Hos.  xiii.  13,  and 
other  places  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  700)  as  the  pre 
monitory  signs  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  § 

*  [A  similar  case  of  the  interrogative  use  of  ou  Is  John 
vi.  TO:  OUK  iyw  v/m.as  TOUT  SiaStKa  tt<\e£d/j.ni>.  K.T.\. 
-P.  S.] 

t  [The  Kdinb.  trsl.,  overlooking  the  so.  (scilicet,  namely), 
the  noch  haltloMr,  and  the  rielmehr  of  the  original,  makes 
Lunge  here  defend  the  interpretation  of  Meyer,  which  he  ex 
pressly  rejectx.— P.  8.] 

$  [The  siege  of  Jerusalem  began  at  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(lit.:  the  Olives,  riav  t\aio>v\  and  at  the  passover,  the 
place  and  time  of  this  prophecy.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jtid.  v.  2,  8; 
vi.  9,  8. — P.  S.] 

§  [The  late  Judge  JOEL  JONES,  of  Philadelphia  (-Note*  on 
Bcripturt,  p.  311,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Nast)  and  Dr.  W.  NAST 
(Com.  in  lou.)  refer  tlie  inquiry  of  the  apo.-tles  to  one  and 
the  same  event,  concerning  which  they  wished  to  know  the 
time  und  the  sign,  and  understand  the  irapoucria.  of  the  per 
sonal  coining  of  (inrist  which  would  bring  about  the  end  of 
the  present  world  and  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom. 
In  the  view  of  the  disciples  at  that  time  these  two  events 
coincided,  and  one  and  the  same  sign  they  imagined  would 
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1  John  ii.  28 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  39  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  1,  8. 
etc.     Before,  this  had  been  regarded  as  in  antithesis 
to  the  time  of  Old  Testament  expectation — in  which 
the  first  and  second  coming  of  Christ  coincided  ;  but 
here  it  is  specifically  viewed  as  the  period  of  His  last 
coming  in  glory.     The  Trapoviria  is  the  iinct  6.vtia.  of 

2  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  14,  etc.,  in  antithesis  to  the 
times  of  the  hidden  influence  and  government  of 
Christ.     The  Trapouoia  refers  to  time  ;  the   eiri^dpciii 
to  space.     The  question  of  the  disciples  shows  that 
they  no  longer  entertained  the  notion  of  the  palm- 
entry  being  the  advent.    After  the  great  event  of  the 
resurrection,  they  did  indeed  venture  to  hope  that 
that  advent  was  already  beginning,  Acts  i.  6  ;  but  af 
ter  the  ascension  they  expected   His  coming  from 
heaven,  according  to  the  heavenly  intimation  in  Acts 
i.  11;  iii.  20. 

And  of  the  end  of  the  world.  —  Meyer: 
"  There  is  in  the  gospels  no  trace  whatever  of  a  mil- 
lennarian  apocalyptical  view  of  the  last  things."  But 
Meyer  overlooks  that  the  wvTfKtia.  is  the  germ  itsel** 
of  the  expectation  of  the  millennarian  kingdom  which 
afterward  was  fully  developed  (Rev.  xx.).  From  the 
fact  that  the  avvre^fia  should  come  suddenly,  it  does 
not  at  once  follow  that  it  should  come  and  end  at 
once.  It  embraces  a  period,  the  stages  of  which  are 
clearly  intimated,  not  only  in  1  Cor.  xv.  and  the 
Apocalypse,  but  also  in  Matt.  xxv.  and  John  T. — 
To  v  aiw  v  o  s . — "  The  ai(av  OUTOS,  which  ends  with 
the  advent,  as  the  awv  (UfAAuj/  then  begins.  The 
advent,  resurrection,  and  judgment,  fall  upon  the 
eaxdrr]  r)/aepa,  with  which  the  Kaipbs  taxaTOS  0  Pet- 

i.  5),  the  ec-xarof  w<pa.i  (Acts  ii.  17;  2  Tim.  iii  1), 
that  is,  the  stormy  and  wicked  end  of  the  alwv  olro\ 
(see  Gal.  i.  4),  are  not  to  be  confounded."  Meyer. 
[It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  the  "  end  of 
the  world  "  is  spoken  of  in  the  N.  T.,  the  term  a.lu>v. 
the  present  dispensation  or  order  of  things,  is  used, 
and  not  KOO^OS,  the  planetary  system,  the  created 
universe. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  4.  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  you. 
— The  practical  issue  of  all  discussion  of  the  last 
things. 

Ver.  5.  For  many  shall  come,  etc.— De  Wette : 
"  It  cannot  be  shown  that  there  were  any  false 
Christs  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Bar- 
Cochba  (Euseb.  iv.  6)  appeared  after  that  event  (the 
deceiver  Jonathan  in  Gyrene,  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vii. 
11,  is  not  described  as  a  false  Messiah).  The  deceiv 
ers  of  whom  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  Josephus 
speak  (Acts  v.  36  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  6,  1 ; 
S,  9  ;  21,  38;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13,  6),  did  not  play  the 
part  of  Christs.  Church  history  generally  knows  of 
none  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Christian  Messiah." 
Here  are  almost  as  many  errors  as  words.  1.  We 
have  not  to  do  here  with  the  specific  signs  of  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  but  with  the  general  signs 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  2.  All  those  are  essentially 
false  Messiahs  who  would  assume  the  place  which 
belongs  to  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  includes, 
therefore,  the  enthusiasts  who  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  appeared  as  seducers  of  the  people ; 
e.  g.,  Theudas,  Dositheus,  Simon  Magus,  etc.  3. 
Every  one  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  Messiah,  gave 
himself  out  as  the  Christian  Messiah ;  for  Met^iah 
means  Christ.  That  no  pseudo-Messiah  could  an- 
nounce  himself  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  obvious  of 

serve  for  both.  Otherwise  Nast  falls  in  with  Lange's  liter 
pi  elation  of  this  whole  chapter.— P.  S.] 
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'tself.  Moreover,  every  man  was  a  false  Christ  who 
pretended  to  assume  the  place  of  Christ;  e.  g.,  Ma 
nes,  Mohammfcd.  For  modern  false  Messiahs  among 
the  .Jews,  see  the  Serial  Libre  Eineth,  or  Words  of 
TrnJi.  Breslau,  1853-4. 

In  My  name. — Properly,  on  My  name :  on  the 
ground  of  My  name. 

Ver.  6.  Ye  shall  hear. — As  it  respects  the  se 
ductive  side  of  these  false  Messiahs,  they  were  to  be 
on  their  guard ;  but  as  it  respects  this  fearful  side, 
they  were-  not  to  be  afraid. 

Of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  —  Meyer  : 
M  Wars  in  the  neighborhood,  where  we  hear  the  up- 
roa;1  and  confusion  ourselves ;  and  wars  in  the  dis 
tance,  the  rumors  of  which  only  are  heard."*  De 
Wette  :  "  Rumors  of  wars,  i.  e.,  future  wars  in  pros 
pect.  .  .  .  Even  wars  and  calamities  they  were  not 
to  take  as  signs  of  His  coming.  Such  wars  we  can 
not  find  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."  Mey 
er  likewise  denies  the  reference  to  facts  preceding 
the  destruction.  But  this  springs  from  misunder 
standing  of  the  construction  of  the  discourse.  Here 
all  wars  are  meant  down  to  the  end  of  the  world ; 
and  certainly  there  are  enough  of  them  to  be  found. 
Wetstein,  taking  it  for  granted  that  wars  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  must  be  meant,  refers  us  to 
the  wars  of  the  Jews,  under  Asinseus  and  Alinaeus, 
ith  the  Parthians  in  Mesopotamia  (Joseph.  Aidiq. 


The  end  is  not  yet.- -The  end  of  the  world, 
as  in  vers.  13  and  14.  So  Chrysostom,  Elinml,  de 
Wette.  Meyer,  on  the  contrary  :  the  end  of  the  trib 
ulations  here  spoken  of.  But  this  fulls  with  his  erro 
neous  construction  of  the  whole  discourse. 

Ver.  7.  Nation  shall  rise  against  nation, 
kingdom  against  kingdom.  —  Meyer  :  Wars  of 
races,  and  wars  of  kingdoms.  But  wars  were  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  verse.  Here,  the  subject  is  great 
political  revolutions  in  the  world  of  nations :  migra 
tions  of  nations,  risings,  judgments,  blendings,  and 
new  formations  of  peoples. 

There  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and 
earthquakes.— De  Wette  and  Meyer  :  These  can 
not  be  pointed  out  definitely.  But  they  proceed  on 
the  fundamental  error,  that  they  must  be  pointed  out 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With  regard 
to  the  famines,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  dearth 
under  Claudius,  Acts  xi.  28  ;*  with  reference  to  the 
earthquakes,  to  that  in  Asia  Minor  (Tacit.  Annal. 
xiv.  20). f  Certainly  these  are  not  enough  of  them 
selves;  and  Kara.  Toiruv-i  points  to  diverse  places 
throughout  the  world.  The  passage  combines  in  one 
view  the  whole  of  the  various  social,  physical,  and  cli 
matic  crises  of  development  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment  dispensation.  Wetstein  and  Bertholdt  give  speci 
mens  of  Jewish  expectation  in  regard  to  the  dolore* 


xviii.  9,  1),  the  wars  of  the  Parthians  with  the  Ro 
mans,  etc.f 

*  [Aif.<rd  refers  the  aicoai  iro\tfj.tai>  to  tbe  three  threats 
of  war'  agninut  the  Jews  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero, 
Joseph.  Atttiq   xix    1,  2.     Wo  doubt  very  much  whether 
prophecv  is  ever  so  specific.—  P.  S.] 
t  \\  beg  leave  to  quote  a  paHsa-e  from  my  diary  during 

Ver.  8.  These  are  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

—  The  external,  lesser,  physical  woes,  as  the  basis  of 
the  greater  moral  woes  to  follow.      The    cl>  Sever, 
birth-pangs,   n"«'^2n    ^b^n.      Buxtorf,  Lex.   Talm. 
700.    The  new  world  is  a'  birth,  as  the  end  of  the  old 
world  is  a  death. 
Ver.  9.  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up.  — 
Meyer  :   Then,  when  what   is  here  spoken  of  shall 
have  taken  place.     A  wrong  division.     It  does  not 
mean  f  IT  e  i  r  a  in  the  external  sense  ;  although  the 
internal  procedure  from  worse  to  worse  is  intimated. 

ladies  have  their  imagination  excited  with  pictures  of  hor 
rors  far  worse  than  death.     This  is  an  intolerable  state  of 

pnl  P..  E.  Lee  in  June  and  July,  IStM,  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  pa^a-re,  in  its  wider  application  to  different  pe 
riods  of  repeated  fulfilment: 
11  MEKCKHSUURG,  Pa.,  June  IS,  1SG3.     It  seems  to  me  that 
I  now  understand  better  than  ever  before  some  passages  in 
the  prophetic  discourses  of  our  Saviour,  especially  tbe  dif- 

which  precede  the  approach  of  war  to  our  own  home*  and 

July,  and  althon-h  public  and  private  houses  were  ransack- 

(tensions  of  women  and  children,  the  preparations  for  llisrht. 
the  fear  of  plunder,  capture,  and  the  worst  outrages  which 

previous  apprehensions  creat  d  by  the  "  rumors  of  war,"  and 
u   mindful  of  danger      After  the  battles  of  Gettysburg  -ibont 

the  very  people  who  |,ad   been   previouMy  robbed  and   plnn- 

but  did  no  further  harm,  and  left  after  a  few  hours  for  Chani- 
bersburg.     But.   now  the  whole  veteran   army  of  Lee,  the 
military  strength  and   flower  of  tbe  Southern  rebellion,  is 

generous  acts  of  human  nature  -md  of  Christian  ehaiitv.     Un- 
tortnnatelv  a  year  afterward  (Julv,  1S04).  a  band  of  ivbels  in 
vaded  Southern  Pennsylvania  as.'iiin,  and.  unmindful  of  t!>ese 

petident  on  tiie  flying  and  contradictory  rumors  of  pas 
gers,  str.ig_''.iug  soldiers,  run-away  negroes,  and  t-pies.  All 
the  schools  and  stores  are  closed;  goods  are  being  hid  or  re- 
tnovGil  to  the  country,  valuables  buried  in  cellars  and  gar 
dens  and  other  place's  of  concealment;  the  poor  negroes— 
tha  Innncxnt  cause  of  the  war— are  trembling  like  leaves 
Hid  flying  wiih  their  little  bundles  'to  the  mountains/ 
espi-.cia'llv  the  numerous  run-away  slaves  from  Vinrini.i.  from 
fear  of  being  re  captured  as  "contrabands'  and  sold  lo  l.he 
for  South',  political  pas  ions  run  hi-h:  eonlldence  is  de- 
itroyeil:  1'inieenr  pel-sons  :rre  sei/ed  us  spies;  the  neighbor 
oH)k8  ui.on  Ids  neighbor  with  suspicion,  and  even  sensible 


of  the  most  erne!  acts  in  this  cruel  civil  w.-ir. — P.  S  ] 

*  [Also  to  the  UKKMute  Hterilitutrx  of  whi:-li  suetoiiltia 
(Clau<1.  18)  spenks.  and  the  fume*  which  Tacitus  (Annai. 
xii.  43)  mentions  about  the  same  time.  There  was  also  a 
pestilence  at  Rome  about  65.  which  in  a  sin-le  an  turn  car 
ried  off3(l.iMlO  persons.  (Sneton.  AVro  39,  Tacit.  Annul  xvi. 
18)  See  Greswell.  and  Alf'ord.— P.  S.] 

t  [ALFOKD  hi  /«.-..  and  others  who  refer  the  prophecr 
one-sidedly  to  the  destruction   of  Jerusah  in,  ment'  Hi   her* 
the  gre;.t  earthquake   in  Civic  about  4ti  ai,d  47.  inotber  at 
Home  in  .11,  a  third   and   fourth   in   Pbryu'ia  in  M  u: id  CO, 
fltth  in  Campania  (Tac.t.  Annul,  xv    »2).'-P.  <.J 
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n  that  time  of  external  convulsions,  will  the  greater 
nternal  woes  be  experienced.  Heuce  there  is  no 
contradiction  to  Luke  xxi.  12. 

And  shall  kill  you. — Not  merely  persecute  to 
death  "  some  "  of  you.  Decius,  Diocletian,  the  Inqui 
sition,  religious  wars  of  modern  tunes.  Certainly  it 
is  not  exclusively  the  persecution  under  Nero. — Kill 
you — The  Apostles  are  here  the  representatives  of 
all  Christians. 

Ver.  10.  And  then  shall  many  be  offended. 
— Then  marks  again  the  advancement  of  the  suffer 
ing. — And  shall  betray  one  another. — Meyer  : 
"  The  apostate  shall  betray  the  faithful  man."  But 
this  does  not  bring  out  the  whole  strength  of  the 
a  A  A  •)';  A  u  u  ? ,  or  the  progression  of  the  thought. 
This  betraying  one  another  includes  the  idea  of  de 
livering  up  to  an  unauthorized  tribunal,  i.  e.,  to  the 
heathen  magistrate  or  to  the  political  power,  which 
has  no  control  over  conscience ;  and  the  word,  there 
fore,  is  appropriate  to  all  political  persecutions,  which 
not  only  apostates  have  inflicted  upon  true  Christians, 
but  Christians  upon  Christians,  Arians  upon  Catho 
lics,  and  Catholics  upon  Ariaiis,  etc.  (See  this  in  aii 
Church  history,  especially  the  history  of  all  Protest 
ant  persecutions.) — And  shall  hate  one  another. 
— The  perfect  opposite  to  the  vocation  of  all  Chris 
tians,  to  love  one  anot/iei;  John  xv.  17. 

Ver.  11.  Many  falsa  prophets. — Not  merely 
'•  extreme  antiuomiau  tendencies "  in  the  stricter 
sense.  The  false  prophet  may  be  legalistic ;  *  and 
that  is  another  and  higher  form  of  Antinomianism. 

Ver.  12.  Bocause  iniquity  or  lawlessness 
shall  abound.— 'A  v  o  fj.  i  a  is  not  merely  immorality. 
Apostasy  from  the  internal  spiritual  laws  of  Christian 
ity,  or  mental  lawlessness,  is  iniquity  itself.  The  dying- 
out  of  true  religion  must  be  followed  by  the  dying 
out  of  love  among  the  many,— that  is,  the  great  ma 
jority  of  Christians.  This  dying  out  will  be  in  its 
very  nature  gradual — a  growing  cold.  Meyer,  in  op 
position  to  Dorner,  endeavors  in  vain  to  explain  this 
of  the  apostolical  age. 

Ver.  13.  But  he  that  shall  end-ore  unto  the 
end. — Endure  in  what,  needs  no  explanation.  It  is 
the  antithesis  to  apostasy  from  the  faith  —  from 
the  light  of  faith  and  the  law  of  faith — and  from 
love. 

Unto  the  end. — (1)  Krebs,  Rosenmuller:  Until 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (<r  u>  0  V)  a  «  T  a  i ,  flight 
to  Pella,  temporal  deliverance).  (2)  Eisner,  Kuinoel: 
Unto  death,  (y)  Meyer  :  To  the  end  of  the  tribula 
tions. — It  is  obviously  the  end  simply,  the  last  day 
of  the  world ;  which  comes  preparatorily  to  every 
one  in  the  day  of  his  death,  the  last  day  of  the  indi 
vidual  Christian.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  ad 
vent  of  Christ.  Even  as  there  is  an  internal  advent 
in  connection  with  the  external  and  universal  advent 
of  Christ,  so  also  there  is  an  internal  end  of  all 
things,  earnest  and  rehearsal  of  the  judgment,  — 
the  final  testing  arid  confirmation  of  tue  Cnristian's 
faith,  f 


*  [No»iMi«-h 
it,  which  giv 


)t:  legal  enough,  as  the  Kdinb.  trsl. 


this  connection,  hut  Uaalis- 

tif  in  a  ba<l  sense  as  opposed  to  evangelical  or  truly  Cbris- 
ti.in.  Aliorci  refers  here  to  the  plentiful  crop  of  heretical 
leucl.jrs  whicli  sprung  up  eveVy  where  In  the  apostolic  ttge 
»-r."_i  the  good  seed  of  the  g  «p«L  Acts  xx.  80;  Gal.  i.  7-9; 
Col.  .i.;  1  Tiui.  i.  C,  7,  20;  2  Tim.  ri.  18;  Hi.  6-8;  1  John  ii. ; 
2  Pet.  ii  ;  Jude,  eto.-P.  S.] 

t  [Alford  refers  the  TSAOS  in  its  primary  meani;  g  to 
the  .I,--.' rue! ion  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  its  ttltfiar  meanings 
.,,.  MIC  d-iv  ..f  death  or  martyrdom  for  tile  individual,  and  lo 
JH-  end  of  ail  tiling  tor  the  Ciiurch  at  hu^e,  —  I'.  S.J 


Ver.  U.  This  gospel  [good  news]  of  the 
kingdom. — The  one  great  joyful  sign  nf  the  ap 
proaching  end  of  the  world,  which  contrast  with 
and  outweighs  all  the  preliminary  sorrowful  si^ns. 

Ill  all  the  "World. — '£  v  b  \y  T  y  ol  K  ov^f  vrj 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  Roman  Empire,  as  what 
follows  plainly  shows. 

For  a  witness  unto  all  nations.— Ancinu  ex 
positors  interpreted  this  of  the  conviction  oi  li'.e  na 
lions,  and  condemnation  of  the  heathen.  Grotius  :  In 
order  to  make  known  to  them  the  stiftiieckedness  of 
the  Jews  (pertinacia JitdcBorum}.  Dorner:  Itaittm- 
sin  aid  vitce  aut  mortis  adducat.  Right,  doubtle^-.  The 
gospel  is  not  merely  to  be  preached  to  the  nations, 
but  to  be  preached  e  t  s  nap-rvpiov.  Testilud  to 
them  faithfully,  even  unto  martyrdom,  it  will  be  a 
witness  unto  them;  and  then  it  will  be  a  witness, 
concerning  them  and  against  them.* 

And  then  shall  t-e  end  come. — The  end  of 
the  world  proper.  Meyer  again  :  "  The  end  of  the 
tribulations  preceding  the  Messiah." 


SECOND  CYCLE. 

The  Specif  c  JSschatology.  Premonitory  Signs  of  the 
End  of  the  World,  (a)  The  Destruction  of  Jeru 
salem,  ;  (u)  the  New  Testament  Period  of  Restrmned 
Judgment.  VEKS.  15-22  ;  23-28. 

Ver.  15.  When  therefore  ye  see.— De  Wette 

and  Meyer :  The  u  v  v  signifies — in  consequence  of 
the  entering  in  of  this  reAoj.  Ebrard  :  Jesus  reverts 
to  the  first  question,  the  answer  of  the  second  ques 
tion  being  premised.  Wieselcr:  Resumption  of  the 
thread  broken  off  by  the  warning  of  vers.  3-14.  Cor 
ner  :  Transition  from  the  eschatologieal  principles  of 
vers.  4-14  to  the  historical  and  prophetical  applica 
tion.  The  oi>v  certainly  Dignities  a  transition  to  the 
announcement  of  the  approaching  destruction  of  Je 
rusalem — introduced  now  for  practical  application. 
But  it  looks  back  again  to  vers.  7-9,  where  the  disci 
ples  are  taken  up  into  the  figure,  just  as  they  after 
ward  retire,  and  we  hear  no  longer  v^tl-,. 

The  abomination  of  desolation  (&5  f  \vy/j.a 
fptlimwaiws . — Dan.  ix.  27,  CT2S."T3  C^XIJSt1 ; 
coiup.  Dan.  xi.  31  ;  xii.  11.  On  the  difficult  place 
in  Daniel,  compare  ilengstenberg,  Haveruick,  and 
Stier  (Discourses  of  Jesuit,  on  this  passage).  Heug- 
stenberg  (bhrislologie  den  A.  5:.'«,  vol.  iii.  p.  494) 

:  [Dr.  NAST,  and  others,  regard  ver.  14  a?  the  cheering 
key  note  echoing  through  and  above  all  the  doleful  sounds 
f  "this  prophecy.  "Th'Uiuh  ever  so  many  dazzling  pseudo- 
Ales  iahs  a:  use,  though  bloody  wars  and  wild  tumult  fill  ino 
world,  though  thu  e.\i>tiii;r  order  of  things  be  overturned  by 
:he  storm  ol  revolutions  or  by  the  migrations  of  whole  un 
ions,  though  the  earth  be  visited  by  devastating  pesti- 
tnce.  or  bo  shaken  in  its  very  foundations  —not withstand- 
nit  all  this,  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  of  that  glorious  kinir- 
lom  of  God  and  His  Anointed,  shall  be  published  to  all 
unions,  so  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  accept  it., 
uul  that  it  muy  be  a  witness  against  them  if  they  reject  it.'' 
Judge  .JoNF.s:  "The  univer.-al  promulgation  of  the  gospel  is 
the  true  rign  of  the  end,  both  in  the  [narrow  and  restricted] 
sense  in  which  the  disciples  put  the  question  and  in  tlio 
[wider  and  universal]  sense,  which  in  the  Saviour's  min<;  it 
really  involved."  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  throughout 
the  Roman  world  preceded  the  end  of  the  .Jewish  Mate; 
the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  through,  ut  the  whole  world 
will  he.  he  siiC  of  the  end  of  the  aiuv  uirof.  "The  gigan 
tic  missionary  operations  of  our  days,"  says  O.  VON  GKB 
LACII,  "have  brought  us  considerably  nearer  to  the  fulfil- 
jieiit  of  li.is  word  of  our  Loid.''  ALFOKD:  "T>v,  ;jy .•(•.•>/< r.v; 
>f'ii'i.f  l<itt<rt!'ii/x,:u\t[  the  unicermi  I  dispersion  oj  riiivtio 
ire  the  t\vo  great  si^ua  of  tile  eud  drawing  ntar." — P.  £3.] 


CHAP.  XXIV.  16-28. 


translates,  "  and  over  the  top  of  abomination  comes 
the  destroy;'!-."  The  top  o.1'  abomination  is  then  the 
summit  of'  the  temple  desecrated  by  aliomination  ; 
iud  upon  this  summit  comes  the  desolater.  But  the 
dueolatcr  would  then  form  an  antithesis  to  the  abom 
ination.  We  venture  to  translate :  "  And  even  to  the 
tumiiut  (double  sense :  to  t/te  uttermost,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  sanctuary,  mentioned  before)  come  the 
Abominations,  the  ravagers  (the  singular  instead  of 
the  plural,  comp.  Prov.  xxvii.  9),  and  until  destruc 
tion,  which  ia  firmly  decreed,  is  poured  out  upon  the 
waters."  See  maay  other  interpretations  in  Meyer's 
Com.  [4th  ed.  p.  443].  The  Sept.  is  in  sease  cor 
rect  :  ica.1  etrl  rb  lepuv  $5f Auyua  riav  tpri/jLtantui'. 
Comp.  1  Mace.  i.  55  ;  2  Mace.  vi.  2.  This  abomi- 
naiion  of  desolation  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
(1)  The  Fathers:  The  statue  of  Titus  [or  Hadrian] 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
desolated  temple, — which  is  questionable.  (2)  Je 
rome  :  The  imperial  statue,  which  Pilate  caused  to 
be  set  up  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  9,  2).  (3)  Eisner, 
Ilug:  The  raging  of  the  zealots.*  (4)  Meyer:  The 
vile  and  loathsome  abominations  practised  by  the 
conquering  Romans  on  the  place  where  the  temple 
stood,  (o)  Grotius,  Bengel,  de  Wette,  and  others : 
The  Roman  eagles,  as  military  ensigns,  so  hateful  to 
the  Jews.  This  explanation  we  adhere  to,  as  most 
consistent  with  /8  3  «  A  v  y  u  a .  The  Roman  eagles, 
rising  over  the  site  of  the  temple,  were  the  sign  that 
the  holy  place  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the 
idolaters.  (Comp.  Wieseler  in  the  GMinc/en  Quar 
terly  for  1846,  p.  183  sq.) 

Spoken  of  by  Daniel. — Wieseler  :  "  Which  is 
an  expression  of  the  prophet  Daniel."  As  Daniel 
describes  it. 

In  ths  holy  place. — Mark  xiii.  14,  oitov  ob  8e?. 
Meyer  insists  that  it  was  the  temple  ground ;  Bengel, 
de  Wette,  and  Bauaigarten-Crusius,  Palestine  gen 
erally,  but  especially  ttie  territory  round  Jerusalem, 
"  because,  after  the  capture  of  the  temple,  it  would 
be  too  late  to  flee."  This  extends  the  meaning  too 
far,  while  Meyer  confounds  the  present  passage  with 
the  text  of  Daniel.  It  was  to  be  to  the  disciples  a 
siga,  when  the  abomination  of  desolation  touched 
the  holy  place ;  and  they  were  not  to  wait  until  it 
reached  the  temple.  This,  therefore,  signified  the 
beleaguering  of  the  holy  city.  Jesus  gives  the 
longest  term  for  delay ;  but  does  not  forbid  an 
earlier  flight. 

Let  him  that  raadeth  understand. — This  is 
not  a  word  of  Jesus,  as  (Jhrysostom  and,  after  him, 
maay  have  thought ;  which  would  in  that  case  point 
to  the  reading  of  Daniel. f  It  is  a  word  of  the  Evan 
gelist  (de  Wette,  Meyer),  which  seems  to  intimate 
the  near  approach  of  these  signs,  i.  e.,  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  war.  Tiie  passage  is  important  m  iti 


*  |_So  also  Stior,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Nast,  who 
refer  the  words  t.»  the  lilt  Tiial  desecration  of  tile  temple  by 
th  .JewiMi  zealots  under  pretence  of  defending  it.  See 
.Jo.sei.!i.  Iitl>.  Jii'l.  iv.  6,  8.  But  Word  worth  in  a  long 
nute.  which  "introduces  much  mystical  a  d  irrelevant  mat 
ter."  -lie's  the  pi-ophecv  of  Daniel  a  wider  application :  t.1) 
to  the  idol  statue  of  Jupiter  set  up  in  the  temple  by  Anti- 
oeu'is  kpiphniies  i  com  p.  1  Mace.  i.  54,  where  that  idol  is  e.\- 
presaiy  called:  B3(\uyt*a.  e^Tj^i6<r€a-s  e'/ri  TO  Oijtna&Tr)- 
fii'ti't:  (•-')  to  the  desecration  of  the  zealots  in  the  Jewish 
v.-ur:  i  .1  10  the  setting  up  of  the  bishop  of  Koine  on  the 
*llar  "I  '}«•.!.  mid  tii.'  abominations  of  the  papacv,  "the  man 
:i-  in  the  temple  of  Ood"  (2  Thess.  ii.  4)— 1'.  S.] 

+  [I'robably  with  reference  1C  the  word*  of  the  angel  to 
t)a  i.-i  (ix.  /o):  -Know  then-fore  and  understand."  So 
Slier,  Nast,  \Vords\v  orili.— P.  S.I 


bearing  upon  the  origin  of  this  Gospel  ana  the  tinw 
of  its  composiuoi!.-' 

Ver.  16.  Flee  into  the  mountains. — This  wai 

|  fulfilled   in  the  flight  of  the  Christians   to   Pella- 

Euseb.  iii.  5.     Several   Christians   received,  before 

'  the  war,  according  to  Eusebius,  a  divine  direction  for 

the  congregation,  that  it  should  forsake  the  city  ar.d 

betake  itself  to  Pella,  in  Peraa. 

Ver.  17.  Ijst  him  not  come  down. — This  and 
the  following  are  concrete  descriptions  of  the  most 
extreme  haste  in  escape,  in  which  they  must  not  be 
hindered  by  any  motives  of  selfishness  or  conve 
nience.  The  allusion  is  to  the  flight  of  Lot  from 
Sodom,  and  Lot's  wife,  Luke  xvii.  32. — Not  como 
down. — Some  think  this  was  a  hint  that  they  should 
flee  over  the  flat  roofs  (Winer,  sub  v.  Dach) ;  ac 
cording  to  Bengel,  "  ne  per  scalas  interiores,  sed  ex- 
teriores  descendat."  The  manner  of  escape,  how 
ever,  was  not  described  beforehand,  here  or  else 
where.  It  was  said  only,  that  no  one  must  go  down 
into  the  house  again,  to  carry  away  with  him  all 
kinds  of  encumbrances. 

Ver.  20.  Nor  on  the  Sabbath.— On  the  Sab 
bath  the  Jew  might  go  a  distance  of  only  two  thou 
sand  ells  or  cubits  [about  an  English  mile],  Acts  i. 
12 ;  Jos.  Antiq.  xiii.  8,  4.  This  ordinance  waa 
based  upon  Exod.  xvi.  29.  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  xxiv. 
50.)  According  to  Wetstein,  however,  the  Rabbins 
made  many  casuistical  exceptions.  De  Wette  asks  : 
"  How  does  this  scrupulous  anxiety  agree  with  the 
Saviour's  liberal  view  on  the  Sabbath  ? "  Meyer 
explains,  that  many  scrupulous  Jewish  Christians  \ 
would  hardly  be  able  to  rise  above  the  legal  prescrip 
tion  concerning  the  Sabbath-journey.  But  both 
these  forget  that  the  Jewish  custom  with  regard  to 
travelling  on  the  Sabbath  [the  shutting  of  the  gates 
of  cities,  etc.]  would  make  the  Christians'  journey 
ing  on  that  day  infinitely  more  difficult,  even  al 
though  they  themselves  might  be  perfectly  free  from 
any  scruple.  They  would,  in  addition  to"  other  em 
barrassments,  expose  themselves  to  the  severest  per 
secutions  of  Jewish  fanaticism,  and  be  denounced  as 
apostates  and  traitors  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

Ver.  21.  For  then  shall'lbe  great  tribula 
tion. — A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Comp.  Luke  xxi.  20  sqq.,  and  Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  Heubncr :  "According  to  Josephus,  not 
less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  Jews  perished  in 
this  war.  The  siege  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
crowded  festival.  Since  the  rejection  of  Christ,  the 
Jewish  people  has  been  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  dis 
persed  over  the  earth.  Immediately  after  the  war, 
ninety  thousand  were  carried  awav."  Bv  the  great 
ness  of  the  terror,  which  the  Lord  only  hints  at  cir 
cuitously,  they  were  to  measure  the  swiftness  of  theii 
flight 

Ver.  22.  And  exoept  those  days  should  bt> 
shortened,  f ' «  a  A  o  ii  &  e  TJ  ,T  a  v  .—What  days  ?  and 
how  shortened  ?  According  to  our  view  (Leben 
/(WM,  ii.  3,  1209),  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  sig 
nified  and  was  the  actual  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  judgment  upon  th« 

*  [Alford  regards  the  words  as  an  ecclesiastical  note,  lik« 
the  doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  vi.  13,  for  liturgical  ns«. 
It  mutt  be  admitted  thai  in  tlie  tirst  three  Gospels  then 
oecu:s  no  similar  c.ise  of  a  subjective  insertion  calling  atten 
tion  to  any  event  or  discourse.  But  Alford's  hypothesis  if 
thrown  out  of  the  ijiu-stion  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  critical  authorities  in  favor  of  ihe  passage.— [>.  S.] 

t  [Not  :  Jew*  ,,,,'t  I'.-n-istiaits,  as  the  Kdinb.  trsl.  has  it 
&e  Meyer,  p.  445.— I'.  S.] 
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Jewish  people,  which  forms  the  counterpart  of  the 
world's  judgment  upon  Christ,  and  because  the 
heathen  world  was  involved  in  the  guilt  and  in  the 
punishment  of  the  Jewish  world.  Then  those  days 
are  the  days  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
days  of  the  great  preliminary  judgment.  Those  days 
are,  as  days  of  judgment,  represented  as  shortened. 
Lightfoot  (with  allusion  to  rabbinical  notions  about 
shortened  days,  in  opposition  to  Josh.  x.  13)  and 
Fritzsche  understand  the  word  of  the  shortened 
length  of  the  days.  Meyer,  on  the  other  hand  (fol 
lowing  de  Wette),  refers  the  expression  to  the  dimin 
ishing  of  the  number  of  the  days ;  and  deduces  from 
the  saying  generally  the  earlier  occurrence  of  the 
end  of  the  world  itself  (ver.  29).*  But  how  should 
men  be  saved  through  their  passing  all  the  swifter 
out  of  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  into  the  burning  of 
the  entire  world  itself?  The  verb  *oA.oj8oo>  means  to 
mutilate,  to  cut  off.  Thus,  then,  the  days  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  are,  under  the  judicial 
point  of  view,  or  with  reference  to  the  judgment  as 
already  begun,  modified  days  of  judgment — a  season 
of  grace.  To  this  points  the  conclusion,  "  no  man 
would  be  saved."  Shortened — that  is,  in  the  divine 
counsel. 

The  elect  (Gen.  xviii.  23)  are  not  merely  those 
who  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  were 
believers  in  Christ,  but  all  who,  according  to  the 
divine  decree,  should  become  believers  down  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Ebrard :  There  follows  an  cetas 
paulo  saltem  felicior,  which  Meyer  denies,  with 
out  sufficient  reason,  because  he  thinks  that  the 
hastening  f  of  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  the 
means  of  salvation  for  many.  This  is  inconsistent 
with  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

Ver.  23.  Then  if  any  man  shall  say  unto 
you. — Meyer :  Tore,  then,  when  the  desolation  of 
the  temple  and  the  flight  shall  take  place.  But  this 
is  inconsistent  with  what  follows.  The  Tore  points 
to  the  New  Testament  interval  between  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

Ver.  24.  False  Christs.— The  »|/«w5<ixf"o'Tos 
must  needs  be  an  avr  I'xp'O"1"0*)  an(i  conversely  (see 
my  Positive  Dogmatik,  p.  1267.) — False  prop'hets 
must  be  understood  only  of  false  Christian  teachers. 
Meyer  thinks  of  false  prophets  among  the  Jews, 
according  to  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13,  4 ;  Ktiinoel, 
of  such  as  should  give  themselves  out  to  be  prophets 
raised  up  from  the  dead, — Elias,  or  others  ;  Grotius, 

*  [Similarly  Greswell  and  Alford,  who  refer  to  the  va 
rious  causes  which  combined  to  shorten  the  siege  of  Jerusa 
lem:  (1)  Herod  Agrippa  had  begun  to  fortify  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  against  any  attack,  but  was  stopped  by  orders 
from  Claudius  about  42  or  43.  (2)  The  Jews  being  divided 
into  factions,  had  totally  neglected  any  preparations  against 
the  siege.  (3)  The  magazines  of  corn  and  provision  were 
just  burned  before  the  arrival  of  Titus  (7rAV  o\iyuv  irdvra 
rbv  ai-foi',  says  Joseph.  Sell.  Jud.  v.  1,  5).  (4)  Titus  ar 
rived  suddenly,  and  the  Jews  voluntarily  abandoned  parts 
of  the  fortification.  (5)  Titus  himself  confessed  that  he 
owed  his  victory  to  God,  who  took  the  fortifications  of  the 
Jews  (Bell.  Jin/,  vi.  9,  1).  "Some  such  providential  short 
ening  of  the  great  days  of  tribulation,  and  hastening  of  God's 
glorious  kingdom,  is  here  promised  for  the  latter  times." — 

t  [In  German:  Sesohleunigung,  and  not  delay  as  the 
Edinb.  trsl.  has  it,  thus  perverting  the  original  into  the  very 
opposite.  Meyer  (nee  his  Com.  on  Matt.  p.  S'.ir>  sq.  3d  ed.,  to 
which  Lange  refers,  or  p.  446  of  the  4th  ed.  which  t  mostly 
use)  conlines  th«  elect  to  the  Christian  believers  at  the  time 
)f  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  hence  thinks  that  the 
Hastening  of  the  end  will  facilitate  their  salvation  by  short 
ening  the  period  of  trial  and  probation  and  diminishing  the 
danger  of  apostasy.  But  Lange  differs  from  this  view,  as 
apii.-ars  from  the  ohne  Grand,  and  the  reference  to  2  Pet. 
1 .  9,  b-nh  of  which  are  omitted  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.-P.  S.] 


of  apostles  of  the  false  Messiahs.  But  compare,  hi 
opposition  to  all  these,  2  Thess.  ii.  and  Rev.  xvi.  1& 
A  Christian  prophet  is  the  announcer  of  a  new  i level • 
opment,  or  reform,  or  formation  in  the  doctrine  and 
life  of  the  Church.  A  false  prophet  is  an  ecclesias 
tical  revolutionist ;  which,  however,  he  may  be  in  a 
despotic  or  absolutistic  sense,  as  well  as  in  a  demc* 
cratic  or  radical.  In  the  domain  of  doctrine,  both 
characters  may  combine  in  one. 

Great  signs  and  wonders. — That  is,  such  hi 

ppearauce.     A  A  a  o  u  a  i   is    not    merely   promise  ; 

nor  is  it  in  the  real  sense  give  ;  but  somewhat  as  in 

a  scenic  representation, — promised  with  ostentation, 

and  accomplished  in  appearance. 

Ver.  26.  In  the  desert ;  in  the  secret  cham 
bers. — In  both  cases,  Behold  !  Not  merely  "  apo 
calyptic  painting,"  as  Meyer  says.  Behold  indicates 
sensation  and  excitement.  The  general  idea  is,  that 
Christ  is  not  identified  with  a  particular  party  or 
sectional  interest.  Christ  "  in  the  desert,"  according 
to  the  analogy  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness, 
signifies  the  supposition  that  Christ  would  be  found 
certainly  in  the  ascetic  and  monastic  form  of  life. 
In  opposition  to  this  view  stands  the  declaration  that 
he  is  iv  rim  Tayueiujr.  The  -ra^ewv  means  especially 
the  chamber  of  treasure  and  provision  ;  and  Christ 
in  the  secret  chambers  points  to  the  secular  forms 
of  milleniiariauism,  that  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  an 
external  Church,  with  all  its  temporalities  and  glory. 
(Mormonism  and  Communism.) 

Ver.  27.  For  as  the  lightning.— The  light 
ning  has  indeed  a  place  where  it  appears  first ;  but 
it  is  universal  in  its  shining,  visible  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  horizon.  So  will  Christ  at  His  appear 
ing  manifest  Himself  by  an  unmistakeable  brightness, 
irradiating  the  whole  earth.  It  is  not  here,  then, 
the  mere  suddenness  that  is  meant,  but  rather  the 
omnipresent.,  unmistakeable,  and  fearful  visibility. 
The  majestic  glory  of  the  lightning,  and  its  effect 
in  purifying  the  air,  are  here  silent  concomitants. 

Ver.  28.  Where  the  carcass  is.— A  universal 
law  of  nature,  which  reflects  the  higher  law  of  the 
moral,  and  especially  of  the  Christian,  world.  The 
eagles  here  are  carrion  vultures  which  were  num 
bered  by  the  ancients  with  the  race  of  eagles. 
Comp.  Job  xxxix.  30 ;  Hos.  viii.  1  ;  Hab.  i.  8. 
[Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  3.]  The  figure  gives  a  profound 
and  strong  expression  of  the  necessity,  inevitable- 
ness,  and  universality  of  judgment.  As  the  carcass 
everywhere  attracts  the  carrion-eaters,  so  do  moral 
corruption  and  ripened  guilt  everywhere  demand  the 
judgment.  The  bearing  of  this  proverbial  word  in 
the  text  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  The  following 
are  some  interpretations  :  (1)  Christ  is  the  food  (the 
carcass  !),  believers  the  eagles :  Theophylact,  Calvin, 
Calovius.  (Jerome  even  went  so  far  as  to  find  in 
the  irr<i,ua  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ.)  * 


*  [So  also  Chrysostom  (the  congregated  eagles  are  th« 
assembly  of  saints  and  martyrs)  and  Enthymius  Zi^abenus. 
Among  modern  interpreters  Dr.  Wordsworth  soberly  de 
fends  this  untenable  patristic  interpretation  :  "  As  keen  as  w 
the  sense  of  the  eagle  for  the  TTTOi/ua,  so  s'larp-siyhts-d  will 
be  true  Christians  to  discern,  and  flock  10,  the  body  of 
Christ."  The  reason,  ho  thinks  (with  Jerome),  why  Christ 
calls  Himself  here  Tnca/J.a  is,  because  He  nave*  \,*  by  Ilia 
dwth.  He,  too,  quotes  Ps.  ciii.  5  and  Isa.  xl  31  uis  Jerome 
did  before),  to  prove  that  saints  may  be  compared  to  eagles 
who  renew  their  >outh  and  fly  up  with  wings  n,  Christ  and 
will  be  caught  up  with  Him  in  the  clouds  Hut  a  reference 
of  TTTio/iiu  to  the  sncred  body  of  the  Saviour,  which  neve. 
saw  corn.]. lion,  violate*  every  principle  of  good  lisle  an 
propriety.— 1'.  S.] 


CHAP.  XXIV.  29-44 


(2)  The  carcass  means  those  who  die  to  themselves; 

i! r.des,  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit:    (Jrotius. 

J:;)  .J:Tiis:i!fMi  an  1  the -lews  are  the  carcass  ;  al tract- 
ill^  tli"  lli);n;iii  li'u'iuns  with  their  cables:  Lightfoot, 
Wolf,  de  Wette  (the  last  doubtful).  (4)  Meyer: 
"  The  carcass  is  a  figure  of  the  spiritually  dead  ;  and 
ffui>axd-i)<r<>i'rai  (that  is,  at  the  advent)  ui  atroi  repre 
sents  the  same  as  is  described  in  ch.  xiii.  41,  that  is, 
the  angels  sent  out  by  Christ."  Doubtless  the 
figure  of  the  eagles  will  express  the  necessity  and 
inevitablencss  of  the  advent,  as  the  figure  of  the 
lightning  expresses  the  unmistakeableness  and  awful 
grandeur  of  its  signs.  But  then  the  carcass  must 
represent  the  moral  corruption  and  decay  of  the 
world  itself;  and  the  eagles  the  judgment,  not  only 
in  its  personal,  but  also  in  its  physical,  elements  and 
forces.*  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  word 
merely  looks  back  to  ver.  27,  or  also  to  ver.  26. 
Kautt'er  thinks  the  latter  exclusively  :  "  Believe  them 
not  who  say  that  Christ  is  here  or  there ;  they  are 
prwdaiores  avidi."  If  we  take  the  saying  in  ver.  28 
as  a  conclusive  glance  back  upon  the  whole  section 
from  15  downward,  the  choice  of  the  figure  is  at 
once  explained.  In  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  judgment  will  begin  by  the  appearance  of  the  great 
carrion  eagles  (there  is  included  a  manifest  allusion  to 
the  Roman  eagles).  From  that  tune  it  will  go  on 
through  the  whole  new  period  ;  and  find  its  expres 
sion  in  continuous  local  judgments  throughout  the 
gracious  period  of  the  shortened  days  of  judgment : 
hence  ovov  tdv.  At  last  the  judgment  will  extend  to 
the  whole  morally  corrupt  and  spiritually  dead  world. 
Ver.  28  then  comprehends  and  sums  up  the  whole 
series  of  judgments  from  ver.  15-27. 


THIRD  CYCLE. 

The  Specific  Eschatology.     The  Appeara?ice  of  the 
End  of  the  World  itself  .—  VERS.  29-44. 

Ver.  29.  After  the  tribulation  of  those  days. 
— Here  begins  the  representation  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  or  rather  the  beginning  of  the  end,  the  jrapou- 
(n'a,  the  advent  of  Christ.  The  d  \?<l/  is  TO»/  r)  u*  pu  v 
t  K  t  i  v  u>  v  is  not  the  same  as  the  0/vtyis  i±ty<3\v  (ver. 
21),  which  betokens  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  rather  a  new  0Afyjs,  in  which  the  restrained 
days  of  judgment  under  the  Christian  dispensation 
issue  (ver.  22),  and  which  are  especially  character 
ized  by  the  stronger  temptations  of  pseudo-messianic 
powers.  Thus,  when  this  OAI^IS  of  temptations  has 
reached  its  climax  (comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  8  ;  Rev.  xiii. ; 
ch.  xiv.),  then  immediately  (eufleuus)  the  great 
catastrophe  will  come.  Meyer,  following  de  Wette 
and  others  [A.  Clarke,  Robinson,  OwenJ,  refers  the 
immediately  to  what  is  said  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  calls  the  dissenting  explanations  of 
Bengel,  Ebrard,  Diisterdieck,  etc.,  dogmatic.  But 
there  is  also  a  dogmatism  of  the  abstract  modern 
exegesis.  The  grounds  of  our  distinctions  in  these 
crises  are  plain  enough  in  the  record :  (1)  The 
cyclical  nature  of  the  representation,  after  the 
Kiialu,ry  of  the  apocalyptic  style;  (2)  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
New  Testament  period  of  mitigated  and  restrained 
woes.  The  favorite  modern  hypothesis  most  un- 

*  [Similarly  ALFORD  :  The  Trro>/j.a  is  the  whole  world, 
the  (itTu:  tlu'  ansrels  of  v(  nircflnce.  Set  Deut.  xxviii.  4l», 
which  Is  probably  here  referred  to;  also  Hosea  viii.  1;  l!a'>. 
LS.-P.S.] 


reasonably  places  all  the  temptations  described  ic 
ve/s.  2  I-'JG  in  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Js ••. -u-  .1 
luin.  Hut  the  tuBfus  describes  the  nature  ot'  the 
final  catastrophe,  that  it  will  be  at  once  swift,  sur 
prisingly  sudden,  and  following  upon  a  development 
seemingly  slow  and  gradual.  Thus,  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  history,  the  swift  epochs  follow  tin 
slow  process  of  the  periods.  We  need  not,  however 
translate  <  u  0  4  <a  s  by  suddenly,  i.  e.,  unexpectedly^ 
with  Hammond  and  Schott;  but  still  less  assume 
that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  here  again  intro 
duced  (Kuinoel).* 

The  sun  shall  be  darkened. — Domer,  figurjv- 
tively :  "  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  signify  the  Nature- 
worship  of  the  heathen ;  the  whole  passage,  there 
fore,  must  mean  the  fall  of  heathenism  after  the  fall 
of  Judaism."  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  beginning 
of  the  cosmical  end  of  all  is  the  subject  here ;  as  in 

2  Pet.  iii.  12  ;    Rev.  xx.  and  xxi. ;  comp.  Joel  iii. 

3  sqq.  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  ;  xxiv.  21  ;  Dan.  vii.  13.f 

The  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven. — Isa.  xxxiv. 
4.  1.  The  stars  shall  lose  their  light :  Bengel,  Pan- 
lus,  Olshauseu.  2.  Allegorically :  the  downfall  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  :  Wetstein,  etc.  3.  Dor- 
uer :  "  The  fall  of  the  heathen  star-worship."  4. 
Augusdne  :  Obscuration  of  the  Church.^  5.  Calvin  : 
Phenomenal  appearances  of  falling  stars  (sec-andum 
hominum  sensum).  6.  Meteors  and  shooting  stars, 
popularly  mistaken  for  real  stars :  Frhzsche,  Kuin 
oel,  de  Wette  [Owen].  7.  Meyer  thinks  that  the 
words  are  to  be  understood  literally ;  the  stars  in 
general  being  spoken  of  according  to  the  notion 
that  they  were  fixed  in  the  heaven.  (Comp.  Kno- 
bel  on  Isa.  p.  245.)  This  would  ascribe  an  astro 
nomical  error  to  Christ,  or  make  Him  acquiesce  in 
a  popular  error.  8.  They  may  be  limited  to  the  stars 
which  belong  to  the  planetary  family,  of  which  this 
earth  is  one,  and  the  falling  of  the  siars  may  be  un 
derstood  of  the  dissolution  of  their  planetary  connec 
tion  with  the  sun  :  that  is,  the  idea  is  here  poetically 


*  [Alford  thinks  that  all  the  d'fiiculties  connected  with 
ei'jflfcos  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  pnrtiit/  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  with  its  ultimate  one.  Word.-woith 
quotes  from  Glassius,  Philol.  Sacra,  p.  447,  the  following 
remark  on  e  »#fa>v:  "  A'o/i  ail  noxtrum  computuin,  fed 
>t  ir  in  tun,  in  quo  (lit*  milU-  stint  unu*  tlie*."  Ps.  xc  4;  2 
1'et  iii.  S.  Hence  the  whole  interval  between  the  first  and 
the  second  coining  of  Christ  is  called  the  /ant  time,  or  the 
laxt  hour,  «fTxaT1J  &."a)  1  Jo|in  u-  1§:  1  Cor.  x.  11;  1  Pet. 
iv.  7;  lleb.  i.  'i.  etc.  In  the  Apo  ties'  Creed,  too.  We  imme 
diately  add  to  the  article  on  the  ascension  and  the  sitUiiir  at 
the  risrht  hand  of  G"d,  the  words :  "from  thence  lie  shall 
come  n;riin  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  L)r.  Ka>t,  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  which  beset  tiie  ante-millennarian  inter 
pretation  of  turifwv  (Slier.  Kbrard,  Auberlen,  Alford).  as 
well  as  that  which  refers  vers.  29  8qq.  to  the  de -traction  of 
Jerusalem  (A.  Clarke,  and  others),  proposes  a  figurative  in 
terpretation  of  vers.  211-36,  and  sees  here  a  picture  of  a  "ju 
dicial  visitation  of  nominal  Chri-tendom  by  Christ,  in  order 
to  destroi  all  uinrodly  institutions  and  principles  In  Church 
and  state,  of  which  visitation  the  overthrow  of  the  .Jewish 
polity  WHS  but  a  type,  and  which  itself  is,  in  turn,  the  full 
type  Of  the  final  and  total  overthrow  of  all  powers  of  dark 
ness  on  the  great  day  of  judgment."  Consequently  the 
Lord's  coming,  as  described  in  vers,  29-36,  would  be  merely 
a  providential  coming,  which  precedes  His  final,  personal 
cumina.  £««  below.— I'.  S.] 

t[Owen:  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Whedon  undet 
stands  here  visible  phenomena  of  the  heavens  at  tho  visibl 
appearance  of  Christ.  See  Nast.— P.  S.] 

$  [So  also  Wordsworth,  who  irives  these  words  a  double 
sense,  a  physical  and  spiritual:  ''The  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
—  /.  ,'.,  the  >olar  IL'ht  of  Chri>fs  truth  shall  be  dimmed,  the 
lunar  orb  of  the  Church  shall  be  obscured  by  heresy  and  un 
belief,  and  some  who  once  shone  brightly  as  stars  in  th« 
firmament  <>f  the  <  hurch  shall  fall  from  their  place."  8tml 
larlv  Alford.— P.  8.] 
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depicted,  that  the  planetary  solar  system  will  be 
changed  into  a  heavenly  constitution,  in  which  the 
planets  will  be  independent  of  the  sun,  and  them 
selves  become  seli-eniighteued  stars  (comp.  Rev.  xxi. 
23).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  heaven  (aortpts 
anb  rov  o  -i  p  a  v  o  t  )  and  th<;  heavens  (u.i  SiW/ueiv  T  o>  v 
j  v  p  a  v  u>  v}  arc  distinguished. 

And  the  powers  of  the  heavens  (plural). — 1. 
Th«;  common  acceptation  is,  the  host  of  stars.  (Isa. 
xxxiv.  4  ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6  ;  2  Kings  xvri.  16.)  2.  The 
angel-worl  1 :  Olshausen,  after  the  Fathers.  3.  Rev 
olution  in  cosrnical  relations  and  laws.  (Lange's 
Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1275.)* 

Ver.  30.  And  then  shall  appear. — A  cosmical 
transformation,  which  also  affects  the  earth  as  in  a 
transition  state  (Pollok's  Course  of  Time),  prepares 
the  way  for  the  sign  of  Christ ;  this  announces  His 
immediate  coming. 

The  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man. — 1.  Chrysos- 
tom  [Hilary,  Jerome,  Wordsworth],  etc. :  The  sign 
of  a  cross  in  the  heaven.  2.  Olshausen  :  The  star 
of  the  Messiah  (Num.  xxiv.  17).  3.  Fritzsche, 
Ewald:  The  Messiah  Himself.  [So  also  Bengel : 
I/me  erit  signum  sui.  Luc.  ii.  12.]  4.  Schott :  No 
other  than  what-  is  described  in  ver.  29.  5.  Rud. 
Hoffmann :  "  An  appearance  resembling  a  man, 
which  was  seen  in  the  Holiest  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem."  But  this  is,  as  Meyer  objects,  a 
mere  fable  related  by  Ben  Gorion.  6.  Meyer  :  "  A 
luminous  appearance,  the  forerunner  of  the  5d|a  of 
the  Messiah  ;  "  de  Wette,  "  a  kind  of  Shechinah."  f 
7.  But  why  not  the  Shechinah  or  the  o6£a  of  Christ 
itself  ?  It  is  the  shining  glory  of  the  manifestation 
in  general  as  distinct  from  the  personal  manifestation 
itself;  conip.  ch.  xii.  38;  xvi.  1  ;  xvii.  2. 

And  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
mourn,  etc. — The  expressions  K  6\f/  o  v  T  a  i ,  5  \j> o  v- 
r  a  i ,  have  a  striking  alliteration,  which  cannot  be 
imitated  in  the  translation.^  The  former,  Koirrftrdat, 
does  not  mean  merely  a  mourning  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  ritual,  solemn  lamentation, 
as  in  the  penitent  beating  the  breast,  and  especially 
the  deep  mourning  over  the  dead ;  and  omfaQai 
raeaas  a  significant  and  spiritually  exalted,  though 
real,  beholding.  Thus  we  must  interpret  the  two 
words  here.  But  it  is  to  be  especially  noted  that 
the  tribes  of  the  earth  in  both  cases  are  so  over 
powered  by  the  events,  that  they  are  involuntarily 
constrained  to  form,  in  the  unity  of  their  expressions 
of  feeling,  one  chorus.  Meyer  :  "  Mourn :  for,  what 
total  change  in  the  state  of  things,  what  rending  and 
revolution  of  all  the  relations  of  life,  what  de 
cisive  catastrophes  will  declare  themselves  to  be  at 
hand  in  the  judgment  and  changing  of  the  aiwves  !" 
The  lamentation  of  penitence  (Dorner)  is  not  exclud 
ed.  Ewald :  "  Then  will  the  lamentation  over  the 
C'.ucifixion  of  Christ  so  long  delayed  be  taken  up," 
— rather,  consummated  ;  for  Christendom  §  has  con- 

«  [Alford  :  uSuv.  T.  uvpavuv,  not  the  stars  just 
ricntioned;  nor  the  ftngrl*.  spoken  of  ver.  81;  but  most 
probably  the  greater  heavenly  bodies,  distinguished  from  the 
a.'Ttpts  (Gen.  i.  16),  typically:  the  influences  which  rule 
human  society  and  make  the  political  weather  lair  or  foul.'1 

t  [Similarly  Alford,  who  refers  to  the  star  of  the  Wise 
Men  lor  illustratio.,,  but  at  the  same  time  inclines  to  the 
patristic  view  that  this  sign  bv  which  all  shall  know  the  ap- 
pv.ach  of  Christ,  will  probably  b«-  a  cross.— P.  S.] 

J  [Lange  end  avors  to  render  it  in  his  German  Version 
by.  *telirii  ii,  in,;/  (////  Triuin-i-hiir)  und  »•</«•//  ,  /•.••,;'•<  ,n,n 
(i,n  ;<fliiii:t>/-i-li<»-)— rat.her  artificial.  The  Ediiio.  trsl.  omits 
th*  allusion  alto-ether.— I1.  S  ] 

§  [In  German:  Die,  ChrMenhM,  i.  e.,  the  whole  body  of 


tinued  that  lamentation  from  the  beginning. — Al 
the  tribes  of  the  earth. — The  races  and  peoples 
intimating  that  social  and  political  relations  are  novt 
dissolved,  and  that  the  original  national  types  of 
nature  are  now  distinctly  prominent. 

Ver.  81.  And  He  shall  send  His  angels,- 
Meyer :  "  Out  of  the  clouds  of  heaven,  1  Thcss.  iv. 
16,  17  ;  comp.  afterward  ver.  33  "  (?).  But  the  pas 
sage  1  Thess.  iv.  16  shows  only  that  the  faithful, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  changed,  or 
have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  will  joyfully  go  to 
meet  the  Lord  at  His  coming  in  the  form  of  spirit- 
life.  But  that  the  end  of  the  world  does  not  close  in 
one  moment,  is  taught  by  Paul  also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23, 
24 :  "  Christ  is  tht  first-fruits.  Afterward  they  that 
are  Christ's,  when  He  shall  come.  Afterward  the 
end."  Between  the  first  and  the  second  crisis  there 
intervenes  a  period ;  so  also  probably  between  the 
second  and  the  third.  This  period  is  intimated  in 
John  v.  25 ;  comp.  v.  28.  But  in  this  present 
section  a  series  of  judicial  acts  arc  clearly  distin 
guished.  First,  the  judgment  upon  the  clerical 
office,  ver.  45  ;  then  upon  the  collective  Church,  ch. 
xxv.  1 ;  then  upon  its  individual  members,  ver.  14 ; 
finally,  upon  all  nations,  ver.  31.  This  series  of 
judgments  points  to  a  period  of  the  royal  admin 
istration  of  Christ  upon  earth,  which  in  the  fuller 
esehatological  development  of  Rev.  xx.  is  repre 
sented  in  the  symbolical  form  of  a  thousand  years' 
kingdom  Tims,  as  the  great  crisis  of  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem  unfolds  itself  into  a  period  whier 
closes  only  with  the  appearance  of  Christ,  so  ugair 
the  crisis  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  is  the  germ  of 
a  period  which  is  consummated  in  the  general  judg 
ment  and  the  end  of  the  world.  But  the  millennial 
kingdom  is,  in  its  totality,  the  great  last  (lay  of 
separation  and  cosmical  revolution,  out  of  which  the 
present  world  will  issue  in  heavenly  glorification. — 
The  sending  of  Christ  thus  collects  together  the 
faithful  around  the  Lord  upon  earth  ;  although  the 
greeting  and  reception  is  to  be  regarded  as  conducted 
in  the  clouds,  that  is,  at  the  point  of  transition  be 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  spiritual  kingdom. 

With  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet. — De  Wet 
te  :  "  It  is  to  be  construed,  either :  with  a  trumpet 
of  loud  sound,  or,  better :  with  a  great  sound  of  a 
trumpet."  Compare  pjn  "El'w  b'p  ,  Ex.  xix.  10. 
Trumpets  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  In  connection 
with  the  theophany,  and  in  the  New  Testament  in 
connection  with  the  Christophauy  (1  Thess.  iv.  16  ; 
1  Cor.  xv.  52;  and  in  Rev.);  probably,  because  they 
had  a  sacred  use  among  the  Israelites  (Num.  x. 
1-10).  Olshausen  would  fain  understand  the  angel 
and  the  trumpet  allegorically  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  by  the  Apostles.  We  prefer  to  place 
the  emphasis  here  upon  the  trumpet.  The  Apoca 
lypse  distinguishes  various  trumpets,  which  follow 
each  other,  becoming  more  and  more  important,  and 
therefore  giving  a  stronger  sound  as  they  proceed. 
It  speaks  of  seven  trumpets  (ch.  viii.  G;  xi.  15) 
And  from  this  section  it  appears  that  by  these 
esehatological  trumpets  are  meant  clinical  revolu 
tions,  as  the  theocratical  trumpets  signified  social 


Christians,  but  not:  Chrixtiniutt/  (German:  Christen/////?/!) 
as  the  Edinb.  edition  falsely  translates  here  Mid  vim  when 
(comp.  p.  894,  note).  So  in  the  preceding  si-nt.-iiiv.  this  t.i>L 
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revolutions  among  nations,  and   typical  victories  of 

Cod's    people,    over    the    heathen.      Meyer   correctly 

iividual    angels   arc    not    here 

represented  as  blowing  trumpets,  bu;  that    the  trum- 
:  ies  the  voice  of  the  angel,  as  its  preparatory 

cry,  1  Tiiess.  iv.  10  ;  that  is,  the  cosmical  signs  pre- 
ce'le  :'ie  spirirual  manifestations. 

Ver.  31.  And  they  shall  gather  together  His 
elect. — 'Here  the  resurrection  of  the  elect  ^the  first 
ion,  primarily)  is  declared.  Properly,  gather 
together  into  one  place,  (jriirvixiSoviri.  Meyer  :  "  That 
is,  to  Him  where  He  is  just  about  to  make  His  ap 
pearance  on  earth." — His  elect. — That  is,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord,  His  Church  also,  hitherto 
scattered  and  concealed  among  the  nations,  will  be 
fully  united  and  appear  in  festal  array.  The  bride 
of  Rev.  xxi.  0  Meyer  refutes  many  spiritualizing 
and  enfeebling  interpretations  ;  such  as  "  the  preach 
ing  of  the  gospel "  (Lightfoot), — "  the  preservation  of 
Christians  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  "  (Kuinoel). 
Ver.  32  Now  from  the  fig-trs9  learn  the 
parable,  a  T  b  5  e  r  ?1  v  <r  v  K  7)  s  jit  a  9  «  T  «•  T  TI  v 
irapa.&<i\-r]v. —  They  ware  to  take  from  the  fig- 
tree  a  parable  (not  morel/  a  similitude),  namely,  the 
particular  parable  which  illustrates  the  sudden  ap 
pearance  of  the  end  of  the  world.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  fig-tree  is  this,  that  the  blossom  comes  before  the 
leaf — the  fruit  loads  on  the  leaves.  Thus,  when  the 
leaves  are  unfolded,  the  summer  or  the  harvest  (9tpns) 
Is  nigh.  The  leaves  here  are  the  cosmical  revolutions 
already  mentioned ;  but  the  summer  harvest  is  the 
advent  of  Christ  itself.  When  the  great  signs  appear, 
the  Lord  will  soon  come. 

Ver.  33.  So  likewise  ye  : — who  should  make  a 
gpt-.cial  application  of  what  is  a  natural  observation  of 
all.  When  ye  shall  seo  ail  these  things :— not 
the  signs  from  ver.  15  to  ver.  2J  (Meyer),  but  the 
cosmical  signs  of  ver.  30,  for  which  the  others  are 
preparatory. 

That  it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors. — (1)  Olsaau- 
gen:  The  kingdom  of  God.  (2)  Ebrard  :  Tho  judg 
ment  (3)  Grotius,  do  Wette,  Meyer:  Ths  Messiah. 
(4)  The  wul,  ?';  irj.pouiria  xal  n  irvi/rf\eia  TOV  ai'jifos. 
For  that  was  what  the  disciples  were  asking  about, 
ver.  3  ;  comp.  ver.  14.  Especially  the  former. 

Ver.  31.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  genera 
tion  shall  not  pass  away — 1.  Jerome:  The  hu 
man  race.*  2.  Calovius:  The  Jewish  nation.f  3. 
Maldonatus  :  The  creation.  4.  De  Wette,  Meyer : 
That  present  generation.  Luther :  "  All  will  begin 
to  take  place  now  in  this  time,  while  ye  live  : "  that  is, 
ye  will  survive  the  beginning  of  these  events.  So 
Starko,  Lisco,  Gerlach.  But  Christ  here  speaks  of 
the  end  of  the  world.  5.  The  body  of  My  disciples, 
the  generation  of  believers.  So  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
and  others,  also  Paulus.  Meyer  raises  here  his 
usual  protest  against  doctrinal  prejudice  involved ; 
but  what  doctrinal  interest  could  Paulus,  the  rational 
ist,  have  in  this  interpretation  ?  This  generation 
means  the  generation  of  those  who  know  and  discern 
.as.  Since  the  words  of  ver.  33,  "  So  like- 
.  etc.,  could  not  have  their  literal  fulfilment 
in  the  di-ieijibs  themselves,  the  Lord  extends  the 
ver.  33  by  the  ?j  ytt'ta.  oiinj,  ver.  34.  But 
Jz-it  Ho  would  have  the  word  so  understood,  is 


*  [J-r mi. •  is  mi'l'-i'Mcd:    "Ant  omiit.  fffinu*  h'»»i>iun 

/•  ./'tft'i'ttrnm.—  V.  !*.] 
'  >..:II.T,  Slier.  N:ist,  Allor.l,  utnl  Wordsworth.     The 
.fttt.-r.  howvv.-r.  assiirn.s   to  y*i-?d  a   double   sense,  iipplyiiii: 
ltflt-t  to  the  Htvnl  [sracl.  and  then  to  the  M>lrltu»l   Nnicl 
thus  '.•omiVuiiiiir  interpretation  2.  with  that  nub  5.— P.  S.j 


H-oved  by  (lie  declaration   of  ver.  35,  "My  worda 
shall  not  pass   away."     The  words    i  ferred    to 
ire  here  t  lie  living  words  concerning  these  l.i-i  things 
and  they  do  not  pass  away,  only  wli 
hey  find  in  every  ytvfa.  of  beii.  .vho  cou- 

inuously  carry  on  those  words. — Not  pass  away. 
— This  cannot  mean,  "not  remain  unfulfilled"  (de 
Wette).  That  is  self-understood,  especially  as  '» hear 
ven  and  earth  "  had  just  been  spoken  of.  The  Lord 
icre  expresses  His  assurance  that  His  words  will  re- 
nain  eternal  words  in  a  perpetual  Church — in  a 
Jhurch,  also,  disposed  to  look  for  and  hasten  untc 
.he  fulfilment  of  His  words  concerning  the  "  last 
filings." 

[l  add  the  note  of  Alford  :  "  As  this  is  one  of  the 
aoints  on  which  the  rationalizing  interpreters  (de 
Wette,  etc.)  lay  most  stress  to  shew  that  the  prophe 
cy  has  failed,  it  may  be  well  to  shew  that  y  e  v  *  a.  has 
n  Hellenistic  Greek  the  meaning  of  a  race  or  family 
of  people.  See  Jer.  viii.  3  in  LXX. ;  compare  eh. 
xxiiL  38  with  ver.  35,  f<t>r>vfv(ra.Tf  .  .  .  but  this  gen 
eration  did  not  slay  Zacharias — so  that  the  whol« 
people  are  addressed  :  see  also  ch.  xii.  45,  in  which  the 
meaning  absolutely  requires  this  sense  (see  note  there) : 
we  also  Luke  xvii.  25;  Matt.  xvii.  17;  Luke  xvi.  8, 
where  ytvtd  is  predicated  both  of  the  ulm  TOV  altars 
Toi'-rou,  and  the  viii  rou  fywros,  Acts  ii.  40;  Phil.  ii. 
15.  In  all  these  places,  -yei/ea  is  =  yevn\,  or  nearly 
so  ;  having  it  is  true  a  more  pregnant  meaning,  im 
plying  that  the  character  of  one  generation  stamps 
itself  upon  the  race,  as  here  in  this  verse  also. — This 
meaning  of  ytvtd  is  fully  conceded  by  i'oracr  ;  '  om- 
nes  reor  concessuros,  vocem  7.  si  cam  ve:tas  aitas^ 
nultas  eas<nie-  plane  insuperabiles  ciere  diiiicultates, 
contextum  vero  et  orationis  progressum  flagitare  sig- 
nificationem  geniix,  nempe  Judaeorum.'  (Stier,  ii.  3i  >2.) 
The  continued  use  of  trapfpxo'<.ai,  in  verses  34,  35, 
should  have  saved  the  commentators  from  the  blun 
der  of  imagining  that  the  then  living  generation  was 
meant,  seeing  that  the  prophecy  is  by  the  next  verse 
carried  on  to  the  end  of  all  things  ;  and  that,  as  mat 
ter  of  fact,  the  Apostles  and  ancient  Christians  did 
Continue  to  expect  the  Lord's  coming,  after  that  genera 
tion  had  passed  a;»ay.  But,  as  Stier  well  remarks, 
'  there  are  men  foolish  enough  now  to  say,  heaven  and 
earth  will  never  pass  away,  but  the  words  of  Christ 
pass  away  in  course  o?  time ; — of  this,  however,  we 
wait  the  proof.'  ii.  505."— P.  S.J 

Vers.  34  and  35.  Till  all  these  things  bo  ful 
filled. — Schott,  erroneously:  ;' The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem."  Fritzsche:  "  The  signs  of  the  coming." 
Better  :  Both  the  signs  and  the  coming  itself.  The 
Scripture  knows  nothing,  however,  of  an  actual  pass 
ing  away  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  only  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  old  condition  of  things  in  the  transmutation 
of  heaven  and  earth,  2  Pet.  iii.  7,  8. 

Ver.  30.  But  of  that  day. — Surely  there  is  no 
contradiction  here  to  ver.  34,  but  only  to  Meyer's 
am'  de  Wette's  exegesis  of  ver.  34,  in  which  tho 
Evangelist  is  asserted  to  have  erroneously  predicted 
that  the  then  present  generation  would  survive  the 
end  of  the  world.  Meyer,  indeed,  thinks  this  the 
meaning,  that,  while  all  would  take  place  during  the 
time  of  that  generation,  the  more  exact  ctaiemer.! 
of  the  day  and  hour  was  not  to  be  given.  But  wo 
have  here  rather  that,  distinction  between  the  religious 
measure  of  time  and  the  chronological  measure  of 
time,  which  run.-  th.MU-h  the  whole  of  the  • 
lie  part  of  the  New  'lYsiami'iii  ( 1  Thes-.  ;  2  I 
Pet.  iii. ;  Apoc.).  The  key  is  to  be  found  in  2  Pot 
iii.  8. 
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Knowcth  no  one,  but  the  Father  only. — 
Meyer:  "This  excludes  the  Son,  also.  Mark  xiii. 
32  ;  whose  not  knowing  '  Lange  wrongly  changes 
.flto  a  holy  unwillingness  to  know,  or  a  self-limitation 
of  knowledge.'  "  *  But  Sartorius  has  rightly  under 
stood  and  adopted  my  interpretation.  The  Son 
would  not  prematurely  reflect  upon  that  point  as  a 
chronological  point  of  time,  and  the  Church  in  that 
should  imitate  Him.f 

Ver.  38.  For  as  ...  they  were.— For,  ex 
planatory.  The  chronological  end  of  the  world  is 
concealed  by  its  seeming  prosperity  in  the  last  days, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  flood.  They  ate,  etc.,  emphat 
ically  :  in  the  original  all  are  participles,  r  p  <a  y  o  v  - 
T  6  s ,  etc.  [which  can  be  better  rendered  in  English  : 
the//  were  eating  and  drinking,  etc.,  than  in  the  Ger 
man. — P.  S.j.  They  lived  as  those  who  were  only 
eating,  etc. 

Ver.  39.  And  knew  not  until.  —  They  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  coming ;  nothing  even  then 
when  Noah  went  into  the  ark  before  their  eyes. 

Ver.  40.  The  one  shall  be  taken.— According 
to  ver.  31,  to  be  explained  of  the  being  gathered  to 
gether  by  the  angels.  The  view  of  Wetstein  and 
others,  that  the  one  is  taken  captive  and  the  other 
allowed  to  flee,  is  contrary  to  the  connection,  and 
has  a  false  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa 
lem. 

Ver.  41.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding, 
B  A.  TJ  0  ov  ffai . — The  employment  of  female  slaves, 
£xod.  xi.  5 ;  Isa.  xlvii  2,  etc.  "  As  now  in  the  East, 


*  [So  I  translate  the  Gorman  :  ein  hfiliges  Nichtioiwen- 
wollen,  instead  of  the  unintelligible  Edinb.  trsl.:  a  sacred 
willing  not  to  know.  Meyer  objects  to  Lunge's  interpreta 
tion  as  previously  given  iu  his  Life  of  Jesus,  which  he  hew> 
reasserts.  — P.  S.] 

t  [Some  fathers  in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  so  Words 
worth  amonir  recent  commentators,  explain  that  Christ 
knew  personally,  but  did  not  know  officially,  i.  t.,  did  not 
make  known,  the  hour  of  judgment;— but  this  is  excluded 
by  the  plain  meaning  of  olSev,  as  well  as  by  ou5«is  and  oi 
&y-)f\oi,  where  such  a  distinction  between  personal  and 
official  knowledge  is  inadmissible.  The  older  orthodox 
commentators  generally  took  the  ground  fhat  Christ  knew 
the  hour  as  God,  but  did  not  know  it  as  man;  but  this  rests 
on  an  abstract  :>nd  almost  duulistic  separation  between  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ.  Alford  honestly  admits 
the  difficu'ty,  and  assumes  real  ignorance  for  the  time  of 
Christ's  humiliation.  "The  very  important  addition,"  he 
Bays,  "  to  tliis  verse  in  Mark :  ovSi  o  v  1 6  s ,  is  indeed  in 
cluded  in  EI  iu!?  <>  TaT$)p  /uid'o?,  but  could  hardly  have  been 
inferred  from  it,  had  it  not  been  expressly  stated,  aee  ch.  xx. 
23.  All  attempts  to  soften  or  explain  away  this  weighty  truth 
must  be  resisted;  it  will  not  d<>  to  say  with  some  commen 
tators,  'nescit  en  NOBIS,'  which  is  a  mere  evasion  : — in  the 
course  of  humiliation  undertaken  by  the  Son  in  which  He 
increased  in  wisdom  (Luke  ii  52).  learned  obedience  (Heb. 
v.  8),  uttered  desires  in  prayer  (Luke  vi.  12,  etc.),— this  mat 
ter  wax  hidden  from  Him  :  and  this  is  carefully  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  explaining  the  prophecy  before  us.''  But  this  is 
not  satisfactory.  It  "seems  to  me,  we  must  assume  here  a 
voluntary  deff-limitation  of  knowledge,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  /ceVwm,  and  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  passage, 
1  Cor.  ii  2,  viz.  the  determination  of  St.  Paul  not  to  know 
any  thing  among  the  Corinthians  (ov  yap  tKpiva.  rov  ei5f- 
j/ai  TI  tv  unui/),  except  Jesus  Christ  mid  Htm  crucified. 
Christ  could,  of  course,  not  lay  aside,  in  the  incarnation,  the 
DMtaphjeical  attributes  of  His  Divine  nature,  such  as  eterni 
ty,  but  He  could,  by  an  act  of  His  will,  limit  His  attributes 
of  power  and  His  knowledge  and  refrain  from  their  use  as 
far  as  it  was  necessary  for  His  humiliation.  His  voluntarily 
n«t  knowing  or  "sacred  unwillingness  to  know,"  the  day  of 
judgment  during  the  days  of  His  flesh,  is  a  warning  against 
shronolngical  curiosity  and  mathematical  calculation  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  prophecy.  It  U  not  likely  that  any 
theolo-rian,  however  learned,  should  know  more,  or  ought  to 
kno\\  more,  on  this  point  before  the  end  than  Christ  Himself, 
who  will  judtre  the  quick  and  the  dead,  choso  to  know  in 
So.*  stat^  •  f  HiB  humiliation.— P.  S.] 


women,  one  or  two  together,  turn  the  handmills  * 
(Rosenmiiller:  Morget iland ;  Robinson:  ^alestine). 
These  slaves  sit  or  kneel,  having  the  uppe.  millstone 
in  their  hands,  and  turning  it  round  on  the  ncthoi 
one,  which  is  iixed. 

Ver.  43.  But  know  this.— How  momentous  the 
not  knowing  the  hour  is,  the  instance  of  the  house 
holder  shows.  As  he  does  not  know  the  hour  of  1h« 
breaking  in,  he  must  always  provide  for  the  safetj 
of  his  household.  But  if  he  knew  the  time  and  the 
hour,  the  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness  would 
not  exist.  The  similitude  of  the  thief  is  further  ex 
tended,  1  Thess.  v.  2,  4 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  Rev.  iii.  3 ; 
xvi.  15.  The  tcrtium  comparationis  is  the  perfect 
surprise ;  and  the  figure  has  its  application,  not  only 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  also  to  the  hour  of 
death,  and  to  those  tragical  catastrophes  which  occur 
in  the  history  of  nations  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  in 
dividuals.  All  these  critical  periods  are  connected 
with  the  final  judgment,  and  form  with  it  one 
whole. 

Ver.  44.  Therefore  bfi  ye  also  ready. — Be 
cause  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  watchfulness  to  be 
always  watching;  and  because  the  Son  of  Man  will 
be  generally  unexpected  when  He  comes, — therein 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  the 
world  will  be  buried  in  profound  sleep.  When  they 
first  open  their  eyes,  the  great  robbery  will  have  been 
effected ;  all  their  old  and  worldly  state,  in  which 
they  had  found  a  false  life,  will  have  been  wrested 
from  them  forever. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  preceding  remarks.  On  the  peculiar 
difficulties  which  exegesis  finds  in  this  eschatological 
discourse,  compare  de  Wette  and  Meyer.  In  various 
ways  it  has  been  attempted  to  settle  the  meaning  of 
the  text,  by  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  many  indi 
vidual  traits  (Dorner),  or  by  referring  the  whole  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Michaclis).  According 
to  Credner,  we  would  have  here  prophecies  ex  c.ventu  ; 
while  Meyer  maintains  that  they  were  not  fulfilled  at 
all  in  the  manner  here  predicted,  because  the  disci 
ples  confounded  what  Christ  said  of  His  ideal  coming 
with  what  He  said  of  His  real  or  actual  coming.* 
The  school  of  Baur  refer  the  signs  preceding  the 
coming,  and  the  composition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos 
pel,  to  the  time  of  Hadrian, — a  supposition  which 
was  meant  to  serve  the  well-known  Ebionite  hypothe 
sis  [i.  e.,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  original  Apos 
tles,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Paul,  was  essentially 
Judaizing,  and  did  not  rise  far  above  the  later  heresy 
of  Ebionism. — P.  S.].  But,  as  it  regards  the  uncer 
tainty  of  exposition  in  this  passage,  it  can  be  obviat 
ed  only  by  making  ourselves  familiar  with  the  cyclical 
method  oif  apocalyptical  representation.  This  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  what  Bengel  called  the  per 
spective  view  of  the  prophets,  although  it  has  some 
affinity  with  it  (comp.  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  1259). 
According  to  the  perspective  view  of  the  future,  the 
successive  critical  events  that  lie  behind  each  other 
are  brought  near,  so  that  the  great  epoc/ut  rise  int 
light  like  the  tops  of  mountains,  while  their  times  of 
unfolding,  the  periods,  are  concealed  behind  them,  oi 

*  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  misunderstands  this  whole  passage, 
and  confounds  the  views  of  Credner  and  Meyer:  "Accord- 
ing  to  Credner  and  Meyer.''''  It  also  omits  several  impcr 
tant  passages  in  this  whole  section.— P.  S.] 
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are  manifest  only  in  lesa  prominent  signs.  The  cy- 
clifitl  contemplation  proceeds  according  to  the  pro 
cess  of  these  epochs  ;  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
whole  is  in  each  case  regarded  under  it*  characteristic 
aspect,  and  each  new  starting-point  is  treated  as  an 
object  brought  forward  into  the  present.  The  start 
ing-point  of  the  first  epoch  in  this  chapter  if  that 
J'x,  v  / •••  .\f,'ssian>sm  which  began  even  in  the  apostol 
ic  age  (Simon  Magus).  The  second  is  the  Jewish  war. 
The  third  is  the  first  commencement  of  the  cosmical 
phenomena  and  changes.  The  view  therefore  goes 
on  from  the  signs  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  to  the 
signs  in  the  political  world,  and  then  on  to  the  cos 
mical  signs.  They  are  the  same  stages  by  which 
Christianity  glorifies  the  world. 

2.  Distinguishing  between  the  historical  and  the 
spiritual  coming  of  Christ,  we  find  the  principle  of  a 
twofold  eschatological    irapovnia.  in    the  evangelical 
history.     Every  victory  of  Christ  in  the  world  is  a 
sign  of  His  actual  coming,  and  a  symptom  of  His  fu 
ture  advent.     The  personal  resurrection  of  Jesus  re 
curs,  and  is  unfolded  in  the  first  and  second  resurrec 
tions.     The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  recurs,  and 
is  unfolded  in  the  judgment  and  the  glorification  of 
the  world.     But  these  coincide  in  their  historical  in 
fluence  ;  the  manifestation  of  Christ   in  its  spread 
goes  on  from  the  individual  to  the  people,  from  the 
people  to  mankind,  from  the  Church  to  the  State, 
from  the  State  to  the  universe,  and  so  from  death  to 
the  intermediate  state,  from  this  to  the  resurrection. 
But  the  consummate  appearance  of  Christ  is,  in  op 
position  to  the  first  coming,  the  judgment ;  for,  as 
the  development  of  the  seed  is  the  harvest,  so  the 
development  and  consummation   of  redemption   is 
separation  and  doom. 

3.  Stier  (lieden  Jesu,  ii.  539)  makes  the  ingenious 
remark,  that  St.  John  was  directed  to  record,  in  har 
mony  with  his  esoteric  design,  the  last  gracious  pro 
mises  of  our  Lord's  coming  again  to  comfort ;  while 
the  Synoptists  recorded  His  prophecies  concerning 
the  return  for  judgment.     We  have  only  to  add,  that 
St.  John's  eschatology  was  to  be  unfolded  into  a  dis 
tinctive  apocalypse. 

4.  The  Progress  of  the  Last  Events.— The  whole 
representation  combines  in  one  view  the  history  of  the 
nations  and  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the 
history  of  the  earth  with  the  history  of  mankind. 
From  the  personal  history  and  glorification  of  Christ 
the  world  moves  on  in  its  development  toward  the 
end  of  the  world,  which  will  be  at  the  same  time  the 
transformation  of  the  world.     Each  cycle  of  it  lays 
stress  upon  one  particular  stage  of  the  development. 
Each  stage  has  a  Christian  and  a  secular  side.     The 
first  stage  presents  a  picture  of  the  whole  develop 
ment  of  the  world  under  the  Christological  point  of 
view,  and  in  this  the  movement  is  more  gentle.     But 
more  vehement  is  its  progress  from  the  beginning  of 
the  judgment,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
second  stage.     Finally,  in  the  third  stage,  its  swift- 
k\ei<s  is  like  the  lightning  from  heaven. 

5.  Tlie  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.— Gerlach  :  "  This 
period  was  rendered  more  terrible  to  the  Jews  than 
we  can  imagine,  by  the  fact  that  with  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  the  ground  of  all  their  perverted  faith  and 
hope  was  taken  away.     The  greater  and  the  holier 
the  truth  is  to  which  error  has   attached  itself,  the 
more  heart-rending  is  the  sorrow  when  those  who  are 
in-olved  in  that  error  at  last  open  their  eyes." 

6.  The  Doctrine  of  Antichristianity  as  the  Shadow 
of  Christianity. — (1)  The  kingdom  of  evil  among  men 
goes  on  side  by  side  witli  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 


takes  the  form  of  an  anticipation  and  distortion  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  that  kingdom.  (2)  A« 
a  false  aud  carnal  anticipation  it  is  always  one  step 
ahead,  as  the  monkey  precedes  man.  (3)  The  king 
dom  of  God  develops  itself  in  opposition  to  the  king 
dom  of  darkness,  and  vice  vcrsd,  and  the  one  become* 
mature  in  conflict  with  the  other.  (4)  Pseudo-Chris 
tianity  and  Antichristianity  are  one  in  their  principle 
and  aim.  (5)  The  last  apparent  triumph  of  Am> 
Christianity  brings  on  the  last  and  full  manifestation 
of  the  victory  of  Christ,  even  His  parusia. 

7.  The  assertion  that  the  Apostles  erred  in  the 
expectation  of  the  near  advent  of  Christ,  rests  on  a 
confusion  of   the  religious  hope  with    an  ordinary 
mathematical  calculation,  and  of  the  majestic  coining 
of  Christ  which  is  going  on  constantly  in  the  process 
of  history,  with  the  last  individual  appearance. 

8.  Christians,  waiting  in  a   heavenly  frame    of 
mind  for  their  Lord,  will  find  that  He  is  their  Friend, 
their  legitimate  Lord,  their  Royal  Bridegroom.     If 
they  think  of  His  coming  with  an  earthly  mind,  He 
appears  to  them  as  a  thief,  who  will  strangely  and 
unrighteously  break  in  upon  their  earthly  relations 
and  possessions. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Christ  the  great  Prophet,  as  the  prophesier  of 
His  advent  and  of  the  end  of  the  world :  1.  The 
great  prediction  accredits  the  great  Prophet  ;  2.  the 
great  Prophet  accredits  the  great  prediction. — The 
fulfilled  predictions  of  Christ  are  a  pledge  of  the  ful 
filment  of  the  remainder. — The  solemn  thoughr,  how 
we  are  rushing  on  toward  the  final  consummation. — 
The  patience  and  the  wrath  of  God,  as  seen  in  Christ's 
delineation  of  the  last  times  :  First,  one  day  of  time 
appears  to  stretch  to  a  thousand  years  (the  slow  pe 
riod)  ;  then  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day  (the 
swift  epoch,  2  Pet.  iii.  4  ;  comp.  Ps.  ic.  4). — The  in 
tercession  of  the  disciples  for  the  earthly  temple,  and 
the  Lord's  declaration. — The  opposite  points  of  view 
from  which  the  Lord  and  the  disciples  regarded  the 
building  of  Herod's  temple:  1.  To  them  it  appeared 
just  risen  up  in  renewed  magnificence  ;  2.  to  Him  it 
already  appeared  fallen  a  spiritual  ruin  into  the 
flames. — The  Lord's  look  back  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  upon  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  of  His  people ; 
or,  the  sacred  night-discourse  to  the  disciples  con 
cerning  the  end  of  the  world. — The  Lord  corrects  the 
question  of  His  disciples  about  the  last  things :  They 
ask  first  about  the  when.  He  answers  with  the  how  ; 
they  ask  about  the  last  signs,  He  points  them  to  the 
collective  preparatory  signs ;  they  ask  what  will 
come  before  the  end  of  the  world,  He  shows  them 
what  immediately  impends  over  themselves. — The 
wisdom  of  prophecy  a  concealment  and  disclosure  of 
the  future. — We  must,  h'ke  the  disciples,  be  assured 
that  the  Lord  cometh  for  manifestation  and  decision: 
1.  That  He  cometh;  2.  that  before  Him  His  sign 
cometh ;  3.  that  with  Him  and  after  Hun  the  end 
cometh. — Christ's  three  great  pictures  of  the  end  of 
the  world:  1.  Tneir  similarity ;  2.  their  difference. 

FIRST  CYCLE  (vers.  3-14).— The  Lord's  first  word 
concerning  the  end  :  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive 
you. — His  three  words  concerning  the  right  prepara 
tion  for  the  end :  1.  Take  heed  (ver.  4) ;  2.  see  that 
ye  (courageous  and  wakeful)  be  not  troubled  (ver.  6) , 
3.  endure  unto  the  end  (in  love,  vers.  12,  13). — The 
signs  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  result :  1.  Ec 
clesiastical  woes  (false  Christs,  millennarian  deceivers 
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of  all  kinds) ;  2.  politr.al  woes  (near  and  distant 
wars) ;  3.  national  woes  (downfall  and  destruction  of 
peoples  and  empires) ;  4.  woes  of  nature  (crises  in 
the  air  and  on  the  land  ;  famines ;  pestilences  ;  dis 
tress  of  human  life ;  earthquakes) ;  5.  woes  of  the 
abyss  (persecution  and  apostasy) ;  (5.  all  these  woes 
paiigs  of  birth  (all  must  subserve  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
among  the  nations.  A;>oc.  vi. :  The  black  horsca 
behind  the  rider  upon  the  white  horse,  his  equipage 
and  attendants).— The  prophecy  of  the  false  Messiahs 
in  its  comprehensive  and  solemn  meaning :  1.  It  re- 
fera  not  only  to  those  who  present  themselves  with 
the  title  of  Christ  (Jewish  adventurers,  Barcochba, 
etc.),  but  also  to  all  who  assume  His  pl.ice  in  relation 
to  souls  (self-constituted  representatives  of  Christ, 
lords  over  conscience,  leaders  of  sects,  etc.) ;  2.  it  has 
been  fulfilled  in  the  literal  and  spiritual  meaning,  and 
in  a  fearful  manner,  for  our  warning. — See  that  ye  be 
not  troubled ;  or,  he  who  knows  how  to  read  the 
Bible  aright,  will  rightly  read  the  newspapers  as  a 
Christian. — The  true  and  Christian  observation  of 
the  signs  of  the  times. — All  convulsions  of  the  earth 
r.uist  glorify  the  everlasting  word  of  heaven  in  its  ev- 
erksting  establishment  (ver.  7) :  1.  They  must  con 
firm  its  prophetic  truth  ;  2.  they  must  subserve  its 
victory ;  3.  they  must  announce  and  bring  about  the 
corning  of  Christ. — The  natural  signs  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord ;  or,  how  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  signs  of  superstition  (comets,  meteors,  etc.)  and 
{•1-3  signs  of  faith  (famines,  etc.):  1.  The  former  signs 
arc,  rightly  understood,  only  signs  of  the  order  of 
things  ;  2.  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  are  signs  of 
tile  revolution  and  derangement  of  things.  They  are 
infernally  connected,  as  the  birth-pangs  of  nature 
(i?om.  viii.  19),  with  the  birth-pangs  of  the  Church. 
— Ver.  9  :  The  end  of  the  old  world  is,  that  they  hate 
one  another ;  that  is,  that  they  are  in  despair  as  to 
all  personal  life. — Hatred  in  Christendom,  the  sign 
of  a  world  in  Christendom  fallen  under  condemna 
tion  :  1.  Hatred  of  Christianity ;  2.  hatred  of  confes 
sions  ;  3.  party  hatred ;  4.  hatred  in  opinion.  —  To 
the  wasted  condition  of  the  Church  is  opposed  the 
prosperous  error  of  the  world,  under  the  guise  of  re 
form, — that  is,  1.  erring  announcers  of  the  new ;  2. 
new  announcers  of  error. — The  fanaticism  of  false 
ecclesiastical  systems  conjures  the  phantom  of  Anti- 
christianity  into  the  broad  light  of  day. — Lawlessness 
is  not  the  most  elevated  life,  but  is  the  consummate 
death  of  love. — False  prophets  proclaim  love,  and 
mean  unbridled  caprice,  the  death  of  love. — The  con 
solation  of  Christ,  and  the  kindness  with  which  He 
.nterprets  to  His  disciples  famines  and  pestilences. — 
The  convulsions  of  the  earth  signs  of  its  preparation 
for  the  last  events. — Earthly  troubles  collectively 
only  the  beginning  of  real  woes. — Woes  of  martyr 
dom,  religious  wars,  and  apostasy,  the  heaviest  woes. 
— The  religious  wars  of  later  times  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  prediction. — Every  purer  development  of 
Christianity  must  excite  the  same  hatred  in  the  world 
within  Christendom,  which  Christianity  at  first  excit 
ed  in  the  world  at  large. — The  preaching  of  the  gos 
pel,  or  missionary  efforts,  the  most  comforting  signs 
of  the  coming  of  Christ. — The  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
in  its  gradual  extension  over  the  earth,  a  confirmation 
of  the  gospel  itself. — The  gospel  always  opening  up 
new  worlds  for  its  work  of  salvation.  The  Graeco- 
KoiiK-.n  (ancient  Church);  the  German  and  Sclavonic 
(Middle  Ages);  the  new  world  and  all  lands  (evan 
gelical  period). — The  preaching  of  the  gospel  through 
out  the  world  throws  a  consolatory  light  on  the  suf 


ferings  of  the  world. — The  end  of  the  world  will  l,e 
also  the  end  of  all  ends. — Th  i  great  death  of  thk 
world,  in  which  all  the  deaths  of  mortal  humanity 
have  ttieir  consummation  and  end. — The  word  end, 
in  its  endlessly  rich  significance  :  1.  How  instructive- 
2.  how  fearful ;  3.  how  encouraging ;  4.  how  full  of 
promise. 

SECOND  CYCLE  (vers.  15-28).— The  abomination 
of  desolation,  the  signal  for  Christians  to  fly  to  the 
mountains :  1.  At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  2, 
in  the  midst  of  Church  history ;  3.  at  the  end  of  tho 
world. — True  separation  from  a  state  of  things  which 
is  exposed  to  judgment :  1.  Not  premature,  but  hi 
haste;*  2.  not  partial,  but  complete;  3.  not  stem, 
but  gentle  ;  4.  not  with  self-confidence,  but  with 
prayer. — The  first  congregation  of  Christ  took  coun 
sel  and  warning  by  Christ's  word,  and  were  saved, 
for  a  type  to  us. — The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  its 
everlasting  significance :  1.  A  testimony  to  the  truth 
«f  Christ;  2.  a  proof  of  His  sympathy  (vers.  19-21  ; 
comp.  Lukexix.  41  ;  xxiii.  28);  3.  a  demonstration 
of  the  severity  of  God  toward  His  covenant-people, 
under  the  New  Covenant  as  well  as  under  the  Old. — 
The  great  tribulation,  such  as  never  had  been,  and 
never  will  be  again :  1.  The  centre  of  all  judgments 
upon  the  old  world ;  2.  the  beginning  and  the  sign 
of  all  final  judgments. — In  wiiat  sense  the  judgment 
upon  Jerusalem  was  the  end  of  the  world  :  1.  It  w,is 
the  end  of  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  this  state  ;  2.  the  death-struggle  between  the  Jew 
ish  and  the  Gentile  world;  3.  the  sign  of  that  point 
of  transition  at  which  the  judgment  of  the  world 
upon  Christ  was  changed  into  a  judgment  of  Christ 
the  King  upon  the  world. — The  New  Testament  day 
of  grace  in  the  light  of  burning  Jerusalem  :  1.  A  sea 
son  of  judgment  cut  short ;  2.  a  fruitful  time  o;' 
jrace  (in  which  the  vine  flourishes  beside  the  streim 
of  lava  over  the  volcano) ;  3.  a  time  of  temptation  to 
apostasy  from  Chi'ist  to  false  prophets ;  4.  a  time  of 
the  most  forbearing  patience  and  waiting  for  the  filial 
manifestation. — The  Antichristianity  of  the  last  days, 
2  Thess.  ii. — Lying  Christianity  and  Antichristianity 
one  and  the  same  under  different  aspects :  1.  Lying 
Christianity  is  antichristian  in  assuming  Christ's  place ; 
2.  Antichristianity  exerts  its  influence  through  Chris 
tian  means,  which  it  perverts. — Go  not  forth  to  ex 
pect  the  appearing  of  Christ,  but  always  rather  re 
tire  within  :  1.  Not  out  into  the  waste  wilderness  ;  2. 
within,  into  yourselves,  communion  with  Christ. — Be 
not  moved,  not  to  say  seduced,  by  false  prophets  and 
their  lying  wonders. — No  human  pomp  shall  herald 
Christ,  but  the  lightning  of  God,  which  shineth  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof. — 
Where  the  carcass  is,  the  eagles  are  gathered  :  a  law 
of  life, — 1.  pretypified  in  nature  ;  2.  fulfilled,  and  be 
ing  fulfilled,  in  the  course  of  history  ;  3.  waiting  for 
its  last  realization  at  the  end  of  the  world. — This 
last  saying  holds  good  of  individuals,  as  well  as  of 
whole  nations  and  conditions. 

THIRD  CYCLE  (vers.  29-44).— The  end  of  the 
world:  1.  In  its  nature  and  appearance  (vers.  29- 
31);  2.  in  its  time  (vers.  32-36);  3.  in  its  relations 
to  the  world  (vers.  37-39);  4.  in  its  judicial  ritctit 
(vers.  40,  41) ;  5.  as  a  great  exhortation  (vevs.  42-4-1). 
Or,  the  end  of  the  world  the  consummation, — 1.  of  all 
the  signs  of  heaven ;  2.  of  all  the  funeral  lamenta 
tions  ;  3.  of  all  prophetical  visions ;  4.  of  all  the  reve 
lations  and  glorifications  of  Christ ;  5.  of  all  the  glad 
announcements  of  the  gospel  and  assemblies  of  the 

*  [In  German:  nicJit  voreitig,  riber  eiUg.—  D  S.| 
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eaints ;  6.  of  all  the  surprises  of  the  world  at  ease ; 
7.  of  all  judgments  and  exhortations  to  watchfulneds. 
Or,  1.  As  the  end  and  consummation  of  the  ancient 
judgnu'iits;  2.  as  the  beginning  and  the  germ  of  a 

new  revolution.  Or,  l.  Viewed  comprehensively  in 
its  cause,  the  appearance  of  the  person  of  Christ ; 

2.  r\;<-ii'!fd  in  its  influence  over  heaven  and  earth. — 
With  the   maturity  of  the   Church    all   is  mature: 
I.  Humanity;    2.  the  earth;    3.  the  world  of  stars; 
4.  the  constitution  of  heaven. — The  great  testimony 
to  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  at  the  end  of  the 
world:    1.  The  stars  of  heaven;    2.  the  families  of 
earth  ;  3.  the  angels  of  God ;  4.  the  elect  of  Christ. — 
The  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  or,  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  in  the  glory  of  God  (the  Shechinah,  Titus  ii. 
13). — The  great  funeral  lamentation  of  the  peoples  at 
the  death  of  the  old  world. — The  beginning  of  sight, 
brought  in  by  the  appearance  of  Christ :  1.  When  all 
men  will  become  seers ;    2.  and  all  visions  will  ap 
prove  themselves   to  be  tremendous  realities. — The 
meaning  of  the  trumpet  in  the  history  of  the  king 
dom  of  God,  Rev.  riii. ;  ix. — Angels  ministers  of  Christ 
in  judgment  as  well  as  in  salvation. — The  end  of  the 
world  the  great  and  final  redemption  (Luke  xxi.  28). 
— Judgment  a  result  of  redemption ;    separation  of 
shell  and  kernel,  corn  and  chaff,  good  and  evil— The 
leaf  of  the  fig-tree  a  sign  of  all  turning-points  (catas 
trophes)  in   the   history  of  the  world. — How  over 
whelming  in  their  surprise  the  great  times  of  decision 
are ! — The  generation  of  Christians,  as  a  generation 
of  those  who  wait  for  Christ,  never  passes  away. — The 
people  of  the  Lord  eternal  like  His  word:   1.  Through 
His  word ;  2.  for  His  word. — How  solemnly  has  the 
Lord  sealed  the  secrecy  of  the  last  day ! — How  all 
days  of  judgment,  from  the  time  of  Noah,  have  been 
preceded  by  the  feast-days  of  carnal  security. — Two 
in  the  field :   the  fellowship  of  the  new  world  abol 
ishes  all  the  fellowships  of  the  old.— The   sudden 
effect  of  judgment:  1.  Infinitely  amazing  and  sudden 
(in  the  field,  and  at  the  mill) ;  2.  rigorous  in  its  sepa 
ration   (all    kinds   of    companions    and   comrades) ; 

3.  embracing  all  (men,   women,   owners,   slaves)  ; 

4.  stately  and  tranquil  (not  to  be  received  to  the 
feast,  me'ans  to  be  rejected). — Watch,  the  last  word 
concerning  the  end  of  the  world.     The  first  was  an 
exhortation  to  prudence,  the  last  an  exhortation  to 
watchfulness  and  readiness. — The  figure  of  the  thief 
in  the  night ;  or,  the  fearful  solemnity  of  the  thought, 
that  the  Judge  of  the  world  may  come  at  any  moment : 

1.  At  any  moment  for  the  world,  seeing  He  is  already 
on  the  way ;  2.  at  any  moment  for  thee,  as  thou  know- 
est  least  thy  last  hour. — Readiness  for  Christ's  advent 
diffuses  somewhat   of  the  brightness  of  His  future 
glorification  over  life. — The  anxious  anticipation  of 
the  great  feast  of  epiphany:  1.  A  joy  with  fear  and 
trembling ;  2.  anxiety  and  trembling  in  the  blessed 
joy  and  hope. 

On  Vers.  37-51  (Scripture  Lesson  for  the  28th 
Sunday  after  Trinity). — Watchfulness  is  above  all  the 
duty  of  those  who  bear  the  office  of  watchmen. — The 
greater  the  insecurity  and  danger,  the  more  needful 
the  watchfulness. — Watchfulness  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  true  servants  of  Christ :  1.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  treasure,  which  is  to  be  guarded ; 

2.  it  poirt«  to  conflict  with  an  enemy;  3.  to  the  dan 
ger  of  ''»v,-  time  of  night ;  4.  to  fidelity  in  waiting  for 
the  Lord. — The  security  of  the  work!  should  arouse 
and  keep  effectually  awake  the  servants  of  Christ. 
'See  for  more,  below.) 

INTRODUCTION. — Starke: — Quesnel:  Many  are  very 
lurious  to  know  the  tune  of  the  end  of  the  world ; 
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but  few  are  busy  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  end 
of  their  life. 

Heubner : — Desolate,  without  the  Divinity,  lifeless 
and  unblessed,  is  the  temple  which  Christ  has  for 
saken. — What  value  has  the  building  of  stone,  if  the 
Spirit  of  God  builds  up  no  spiritual  edifice  ? — The  ex 
ternal  embellishments  of  the  Old  Testament  Church 
pass  away ;  the  temple  which  the  Spirit  builds,  libidos. 
— Only  the  weak  are  blinded  by  vain,  external  grand 
eur. — Times  of  pregnant  fate  excite  all  minds,  aid 
make  them  intent  upon  extraordinary  help  (evei 
Savonarola  an  example).  The  desolation  of  holy 
places,  churches  in  war,  are  solemn  and  humbling  re 
membrances  of  God, — judgments  upon  those  who 
have  not  valued  holy  things. 

FIRST  CYCLE. — Starke: — Quesnel:  The  world  is 
full  of  seducers  :  every  one  need  be  on  his  guard  that 
he  be  not  seduced,  2  John  7. — Osiander:  Dreadful 
judgment,  to  be  adherents  of  a  false  Christ,  of  falsp 
prophets  ;  and  thus  to  depend  upon  them  for  salva 
tion,  2  Thess.  ii.  11. — Quesnel:  Bad  sign  it  is,  not  to 
know  a  good  shepherd.  God  often  takes  such  an 
one  away  in  righteous  judgment,  suffering  a  hireling 
to  come  in  his  stead. — The  judgments  of  God  begin 
at  His  own  house,  Acts  ix.  16  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  14. —  Osian 
der  :  To  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  is  a  benefit, 
1  Pet.  ii.  19,  20.—  Cramer:  the  Church  of  Christ 
cannot  exist  without  offence,  1  Cor.  xi.  19. —  Quesnel  : 
The  mingling  of  good  aid  bad  dangerous,  but  neces 
sary. — Zcixius:  Many  who  in  prosperous  times  are 
held  good  Christians,  fall  away  in  the  time  of  perse 
cution,  Luke  viii.  13. — Nothing  can  stay  the  spread 
of  the  gospel. 

Lisco: — The  great  prosperity  of  the  missionary 
cause  in  our  days  a  sign  of  the  times  (ver.  14). — Ger- 
lach :  Instead  of  gratifying  curiosity,  Christ  warns 
and  exhorts. — All  the  predictions  of  Scripture  are 
warnings  and  encouragements,  exhortations,  proceed 
ing  from  one  great  central  truth,  but  never  mere  foro- 
imnouncements  of  future  events. — All  these  are  the 
beginnings  of  woes. — The  regeneration  of  the  world 
Jesus  likens  to  natural  birth. — Heubner :  Calmness 
of  Christians  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  world. — 
External  revolutions  pave  the  Lord's  way  :  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  is  in  them  all. — The  time  of  persecution 
is  a  time  of  test  and  sifting. — No  cross,  no  crown. 

SECOND  CYCLE  (vers.  15-28,  the  Gospel  for  the 
25th  Sunday  after  Trinity). — Starke: — Hedinger : 
When  God's  angry  judgments  are  begun,  there  is  no 
more  room  for  watchfulness  or  hope. — Pleasant 
places,  and  strong  defences,  are  of  no  use  when  God's 
rebukes  are  sent :  they  must  be  forsaken. — Zeisinq: 
The  angry  judgments  of  Heaven,  once  begun,  cannot 
be  hindered  but  abated. — Out  of  six  troubles  He  will 
save  thee,  Job  v.  19. — Shall  not  God  deliver  His  own 
elect?  Luke  xviii.  7,  8. —  Cramer:  Christ  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  word  and  sacrament. — He  who 
binds  Christ  and  His  kingdom  to  certain  persons, 
places,  times,  and  hours,  is  certainly  by  that  token 
of  the  guild  of  the  false  prophets. — Zeisius :  As  a 
physical  abomination  was  a  certain  sign  of  the  deso 
lation  of  Israel,  so  the  spiritual  abomination  of  Anti 
christ  within  the  Church  will  be  a  certain  sign  of  the 
advent  of  Christ,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,  2  Thess. 
ii.  3.—  Canstein:  The  devil  apes  our  Lord  Christ.— 
Osiander :  God  keeps  a  strict  and  careful  eye  on  His 
elect. — It  is  dangerous  to  trust  men  in  things  which 
pertain  to  salvation. 

Oerlach  .-—The  putrifying  corpse  of  the  world's 
and  of  the  Church's  organization,  and  finally  of  all 
humanity  ( ! )  upon  earth. — Heubner :  The  tender  atd 
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compassionate  hjart  of  Jesus  thinks  of  all  the  scenes 
of  tribulation  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  espe-  j 
cially  of  the  pangs  of  maternity,  of  the  anguish  at-J 
helplessness  of  those  with  child,  and  those  that  give 
suck:   comp.  John  xvi.  21.      This  should  draw  to  , 
Christ  all  hearts  of  mothers. — Christ's  directions,  and 
Christians'  duty,  in  all  times  of  general  distress. 

Westermeier : — How  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
beforehand  for  the  day  of  judgment.— Driisekc:  The 
days  will  be  shortened  to  the  elect. — Rambach :  The 
goodness  of  God  in  the  midst  of  His  judgments. — 
Reinhard:  That  Christians  must  be  confident  when 
-lotl.ing,  fearful  when  everything,  depends  upon  them. 
— Bachmann :  The  deportment  of  true  Christians  in 
the  advancing  corruption  of  the  times. 

THIRD  CYCLE  (vers.  37-51,  the  Gospel  for  the  28th 
Sunday  after  Trinity). — Starke : — Cansfein:  As  often 
as  we  look  up  to  the  clouds,  we  should  remember  the 
Lord  and  His  coming;  and  thus  keep  His  fear  before 
our  eyes. —  Osiander :  The  pious,  driven  about  in  this 
world,  will  all  be  gathered  together  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  not  one  of  them  will  be  left  behind. — The  ! 
day  of  death  and  of  judgment  concealed. — The  more 
secure,  the  nearer  the  Judge. —  Cramer:  The  more 
daring  the  blasphemers  are  in  their  riot  and  debauch 
ery,  the  nearer  the  Lord. — A  wise  householder  makes 


his  house  sure  every  night. — The  uncertain  day  of  hia 
death  is  to  every  one  his  last  day. — Fidelity  is  th«! 
most  beautiful  trait  of  the  servants  of  God. — Fidelity 
and  prudence  go  together. — Because  hypocrites  are 
of  double  heart,  the  decree  in  their  punishment  is 
that  they  shall  be  cut  asunder. 

Lisco  : — The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  as 
sudden  and  unexpected  as  the  flood  was.  (Both  pre 
dicted  ;  both  finding  an  unbelieving,  careless  genera 
tion,  sunk  in  carnal  security.) — Blessed  results  of 
watchfulness.— The  necessity  of  perpetual  readiness, 
exhibited  in  the  fate  of  the  unfaithful  steward. 

Hcubntr  .-—The  earthly-minded  fear  the  last  day 
and  the  Lord's  coming,  as  the  miser  fears  the  thief; 
to  him  the  Lord  is  only  a  thief,  robbing  him  of  all 
that  he  has. — The  duties  and  the  recompense  of  the 
faithful  servant. — The  guilt  and  the  punishment  of 
the  unfaithful  servant. 

Hossbach : — The  true  watchfulness  and  prepara 
tion  of  Christians  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. — 
Rambach :  On  the  obligation  to  prepare  for  death 
and  judgment.  —  \V.  Hoffmann  (Maranatha,  1857): 
The  signs  of  the  coming  of  Christ:  1.  The  hour  of 
temptation  ;  2.  the  suiferings  of  the  Church  of  Christ; 
3.  the  power  of  the  lie ;  4.  carnal  security ;  5.  uni 
versal  preaching  of  the  gospel 


SECOND    SECTION. 

JUDGMENT  ON  THE  RULERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  45-51. 
(Luke  xii.  35-46.—  The  Gospel  for  the  Nth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  vers.  37-51.) 


ho  then  is  a  [the,  6]  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his1  lord  hath  made  ruler 
lord  set,  Karefm/o-ei'] 2  over  his  household,8  to  give  them  meat  [food,  rrjv  rpo^v]  in 
season  ?  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so 


Who 
[the 
due 

doing.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  he  shall  make  him  ruler  [set  him]  over  all  his 
goods.  But  and  if  [But  if,  eai/  Se]  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My  lord  de- 
laveth  his  coming  ;  And  shall  begin  to  smite  [beat]  his  fellow  servants,  and  to  eat  and 


50  drink  [and  shall  eat  and  drink]4  with  the  drunken;  The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  [will] 
come  in  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him  [it],  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of 

51  [when  lie  is  not  aware,  77  ow  yivwo-Kci],  And  shall   [will]  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint 
him  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites  :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

i  Ver.  45.—  A  v  T  o  v  is  missing  in  B.,  D  ,  L.,  al.,  [Cod.  Slnalt.],  and  thrown  out  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf. 

»  Ver.  45.—  [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  here  :   KO.T  a<rr  TJ  <r  ei,  shall  set,  for  Ka.Tf(TTir](Tft>.      Anticipated  from  ver.  47.—  P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  45  —Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  :  o'ncereia,  following  B.,  L.,  al.  It  likewise  means  household,  the  body  of 
tervtu  its.  But  for  internal  reasons  the  tea*,  reo.  :  0  e  p  a  TT  «  i  a  ,  which  has  sufficient  witnesses,  is  preferable.  [Cod. 
Binait.  reads:  oma?.—  P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  49.-Codd.  B.,  C.,  D.,  [and  the  critical  editions],  read:  fffOlri  Se  KCU  irivri  [instead  of  the  infinitives 
iaQitiv  /ecu  TriVeij',  depending  on  ctp|rjTai.—  P.  B.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  45.  Who  then  is  ?— That  is,  in  conformity 
with  the  previous  instructions.  Tl  e  Lord  shows  in 
%  parable  that  the  judgment  will  oegin  upon  those 


in  office  in  the  Church.  He  shows  the  contrast  be 
tween  the  faithful  and  the  unfaithful  servant,  but 
dwelling  finally  upon  the  latter.  The  TI'S  is  not  in 
stead  of  ft  T(S.  According  to  Bengel  and  de  Wette, 
it  is  encouraging:  May  every  one  be  such  a  servant 
According  to  Meyer,  there  is  a  change  of  construe 
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Bon :  the  characteristics  of  the  servant  ought  to  fol 
low  ;  but  iu  the  vivacity  of  the  discourse  the  com 
mendation  and  the  characteristics  go  together.  But 
the  desc  ription  of  the  servant  which  has  gone  before 
—faithful  and  wise— is  in  favor  of  de  Wette. 

Whom  the  lord  hath  made  ruler. — This  being 
appointed  of  the  Lord  has  stress  laid  upon  it  in  the 
case  of  the  faithful  servant.  In  the  case  of  xaicbs 
Sof'Xos  tKtwos  it  is  omitted,  and  the  ffi'n>5ov\oi  are 
made  prominent.— Over  his  household.-— We  read 
0tpaireia,  which  makes  it  more  definite  that  the  office 
of  rulership  has  for  its  end  only  to  provide  nourish 
ment  for  the  house.  The  office  is  the  office  of  ruler, 
only  so  far  as  it  actually  imparts  spiritual  food  in  the 
office  of  teacher.  Watching  is  here  indicated  in  its 
concrete  form,  as  fidelity  to  the  calling.  It  is  con 
nected  with  faith,  as  not  watching  is  connected  with 
unbelief. 

Ver.  47.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  . .  .  ruler 
over  all. — The  description  of  the  perfect  K\T)povo/j.ia. 
Comp.  Rom.  viii.  17. 

Ver.  48.  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall 
iay. — The  tKt'ti'os  is  not  only  5e<«Ti/«is,  but  also 
prophetically  significant.  The  faithful  servant  was 
hypothetically  mentioned  in  the  form  of  exhortation ; 
the  wicked  servant  is  exhibited  as  a  very  definite  form 
in  the  future,  and  brought  near  to  present  view.  The 
evil  conduct  of  the  wicked  servant  springs  from  un 
belief,  which,  however,  in  his  official  position,  he  can 
utter  only  in  his  heart.  But  his  unbelief  is  specific 
ally  unbelief  in  regard  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and 
His  award.— My  lord  delayeth.— The  expression 
marks  an  internal  mocking  frivolity.  But  his  bad 
conduct  is  evidently  exhibited  in  two  aspects :  first, 
as  a  despotic  and  proud  bearing  to  his  fellow-servants, 
whom  he  abuses  instead  of  giving  them  nourishment ; 
and  secondly,  as  laxity  of  conduct  toward  the  wicked 
.members  of  the  household  and  the  uninvited  guests, 
with  whom  he  commits  all  kinds  of  riot  and  debauch 
ery.  Meyer :  First,  we  have  his  conduct  toward  his 
fellow-servants,  and  then  his  conduct  outside  *  the 
oiKCTfia ;  and,  under  the  rule  of  such  a  steward,  the 
household  generally  is  to  some  extent  given  over  to 
wickedness.  Such  a  dissolute  hospitality,  also,  is 
signified,  as  makes  all  drunkards  from  without  wel 
come.  The  fellow-servants  here  must  be  under 
stood  of  such  as  are  faithful  servants  of  their  absent 
master. — The  great  historical  contrast  between  the 
Inquisition  and  Indulgences  will  easily  occur  to  the 
reader. 

Ver.  51.  And  cut  him  asunder:  Sixorourj- 
ff  e  i . — The  expression  is  so  significant  that  Meyer 
properly  holds  fast  the  literal  rendering,  "  to  cut  into 
two  parts,"  and  rejects  all  generalizing  interpretations, 
such  as  scourging  (Paulus,  de  Wette,  etc.),  mutila 
tion  (Michaelis),  exclusion  from  service  (Beza),  and 
extreme  punishment  (Chrysostom).  It  is  emphatic 
ally  the  punishment  of  the  theocracy,  cutting  in  two, 
sawing  asunder, — 1  Sam.  xv.  33  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  31 
(Heb.  xi.  37), — which  here  figuratively  expresses  a 
sudden  and  annihilating  destruction,  and  possibly  not 
without  reference  to  the  double-mindedness  of  the 
condemned,  or  even  to  the  duplicity  of  the  Anti- 
Christianity  which  will  finally  bring  spiritual  despot- 
kru  to  its  doom  (see  Rev.  xiii.  1  and  11). 

With  the  hypocrites.— The  further  doom  of 
li»j  wicked  servant  after  the  judgment  of  the  great 


*  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  has  just  the  reverse:  within.  The 
•ervants  constitute  the  household,  the  guests  are  the  out- 
liders.— P.  8.J 


day  of  Christ's  coming.  "Even  the  Rabbins  send 
the  hypocrites  to  Gehenna."  The  wicked  servant  is 
a  hypocrite,  not  only  because  he  thinks  to  present 
himself  at  last  under  the  guise  of  fidelity,  and  must 
have  showed  false  colors  from  the  beginning  (Meyer), 
but  especially  because,  in  his  ill-treatment  of  th« 
fellow-servants,  he  assumes  the  semblance  of  official 
zeal. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  parable  of  the  good  and  wicked  servants 
applies  specially  to  the  disciples,  and  with  them  to 
spiritual  officers  in  the  Church,  although  not  with 
out  application  to  Christians  generally.     It  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  according  to  Luke,  Peter  gave  the 
Lord  occasion  to  utter  it.     Yet  the  whole  context 
shows  that  it  belongs  to  the  general  eschatological 
instruction  which  we  find  in  Matthew  ;  that  is,  it  nat 
urally  connects  itself  with  the  discourse  concerning 
the  last  things,  and  opens  the  series  of  parables  and 
declarations  which  introduce  the  judgment  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  day  that  winds  up  the  present  age. 
This  connection  makes  the  contrast  between  the  good 
and  wicked  servant  more  than  a  mere  exhortation ;  it 
assumes  a  prophetic  aspect,  as  indeed  is  seen  in  the 
definite  expressions  which  pervade  it. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  rulership  of  the  two  servants, 
it  is  observable  that  he  who  humbly  serves  his  fellow- 
servants,  faithfully  giving  them  their  food  (the  word 
and  spiritual  nourishment  generally),  is  represented 
as  being  set  over  the  household  by  his  lord,  and  that 
it  is  promised  that  he  should  be  set  over  all  his  lord's 
goods.     But  the  wicked  servant,  who  despotically  set 
himself  over  the  household  and  house,  is  not  repre 
sented  as  having  been  appointed  ;  in  his  supposed 
official  correction  of  his  subordinates,  he  appears  to 
be  a  reckless  injurer  of  his  equal  fellow-servants. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  faithful  servant  and  the  wicked  servant  in  the 
Church:  1.  Their  opposite  spirit:  the  one  waits  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  other  puts  no  faith  in 
that  coming.     2.  Their  acts :  the  one  takes  care  of 
the  household's  nourishment,  the  other  makes  him 
self  a  despotic  lord,  who  abuses  the   faithful,  and 
wastes   the  goods  of  the  house  in   riotous   living. 
j  3.  Their  recompense :  blessed  and  miserable  surprise 
at  the  advent  of  the  Lord.     The  one  is  elevated  to 
the  highest  dignity,  the  other  is  condemned  and  de 
stroyed  on  the  spot. — The  faithful  servant  waits  for 
his  Lord,  while  he  waits  upon  the  Church  with  the 
Lord's  word. — The  contradiction  in  the  life  of  the 
!  wicked  servant :    1.  In  his  spirit :  mocking  unbelief 
I  of  the  self-deception,  which  supposes  that  in  his  lord's 
long  absence  he  must  take  the  whole  government,  in- 
I  stead  of  the  mere  provision  of  food.     2.  In  his  de 
portment  :  fearful  severity  against  the  better  of  the 
;  household  ;   perfect  laxity  toward  the  wicked,  and 
1  fellowship  with  their  wickedness. — That  servant  who 
t  assumes  the  highest  place  in  hypocrisy  will  encounter 
'  the  sharpest  doom. — The  divided  heart  will  be  pun- 
!  ished  by  a  perfect  dividing  asunder  of  the  life. — The 
great  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  an  earn 
i  est  sign  of  judgment. — The  great  schisms  in  the  Occi 
\  dental,  and  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  their  bear- 
|  ing  upon  the  end  of  ecclesiasticism  on  eartL~Th« 
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twofold  judgment  over  perfected  unfaithfulness :  1.  A    punishment  of  unfaithfulness  1    >ffice  the  punishirent 
sudden  surprise ,    2.  an  endless   punishment. — The  |  of  the  hypocrite. 


THIRD    SECTION. 

THE   JUDGMENT   UPON   THE   CHURCH   ITSELF.     SECOND   PICTURE    ^F  JUDGMENT. 

CHAPTER  XXV.  1-13. 
(Tfie  Gospel  for  the  21th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

1  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins,  which  [who]  took 

2  their  [own]  ]  lamps,  and  went  forth   to  meet  the  bridegroom.2     And  five  of  them  were 

3  wise  [foolish],  and  five  were  foolish  [wise].8     They  that  were  foolish4  took  their  lamps, 

4  and  took  no  oil  with  them :   But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  [the] B  vessels  witli  their 

5  lamps.      While   the  bridegroom  tarried,   they  all  slumbered   [nodded,   eviWa£av]   and 

6  slept  [fell  asleep,  &ca0ev8ovj.     And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry  [a  cry  was]  mode,  Be- 

7  hold,  the  bridegroom  cometh;8  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.     Then  all  those  virgins  arose, 

8  and   trimmed   [adorned,  tKoo-^ijaav]   their  [own,  cavrwv]   lamps.     And  the  foolish  said 
unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out  [going  out,  o-^SeVvwrat].1 

9  But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  Not  so  [Not  so,  ^TTOTC  •  ] ; 8  lest  there  be  not  [there  will 
not  be,  ov  /«?] "  enough  for  us  and  you :  but  go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for 

10  yourselves.  And  while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bridegroom  came ;  and  they  that  were  ready 

1 1  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage :  and  the  door  was  shut.     Afterward  came  also  the 
other  virgins  [the  rest  of  the  virgins,  at  AoiTrai  Trap^eVot],  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us. 

12,  13  But  he  answered  and  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.  Watch  there 
fore;  for  ye  know  neither  [not,  OVK]  the.  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man 
cometh.10 

1  Ver.  1.— [The  best  ancient  authorities  and  the  critical  editions  read :    I  a  v  T  o5 1/,  for  the  lect.  reo. :    avr&r,  in  vers. 
and  7.     Dr.  Lange  also  adopts  it  in  his  German  Version  ;  while  Dr.  Oonant  overlooks  this  difference  of  reading.— P.  8,] 

2  Ver.  1. — The  addition:    Kal   r  f,  s   vv/n.<i>-r)s  (et  xponsce),  is   poorly  attested  and  disturbs  the   sense.     [TRENCH, 
2fotes  on  the  Parable*,  p.  237,  thinks  otherwise,  and  approves,  as  to  sense,  the  reading:  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  brii/e- 
groom  AND  THE  BIUDE.     Maldonatus  likewise  favors  it  pro  pier  veteres  interpreter.     It  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  that  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  went  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  to  lead  her  to  his  own  home, 
and  was  joined  by  the  virgins,  the  friends  of  the.  bride,  not  <>n  his  going  to  fetch  the  bride,  but  on  his  returning,  with  her, 
to  his  own  house.     A  similar  custom  seems  to  prevail  in  Sicily  even  to  this  day.     Comp.  HUGHES,  Travel*  in  Sicily,  vol. 
ii.  p.  20  (quoted  by  Trench):  "We  went  to  view  the  nocturnal  procession  which  always  accompanies  the  bridegroom  in 
escorting  his  betrothed  spouse  from  the  paternal  roof  to  that  of  her  future  husband.     Tkis  consisted  of  nearly  one  hundred 
of  the  first  persons  in  Jommina,  with  a  great  crowd  of  torch-bearers,  and  a  band  of  music.    After  hiirimj  recelred  the  lady 
they  returned,  but  were  joined  by  an  equal  number  of  ladies,  who  paid  this  compliment  to  the  bride."    These  ladita, 
Trench  thinks,  correspond  to  the  virgins  here,  and  join  the  procession  on  the  return  of  the  bridegroom,  with  the  bride,  to 
his  own  and  her  new  home.     Other  commentators,  however,  among  them  Lange,  assume  here  a  modification  of  the  usual 
custom,  and  a  procession  of  the  virgins  to  meet  the  bridegroom  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  the  bride.     See  the  Eveg.  Jfottlk 
-P.  H.] 

3  Ver.  2.-Codd.  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  Lachmaun.  Tischendorf,  put  pupal  first.    [So  does  Cod.  Sinait.,  and  Alford 
Conant  ignores  this  difference  in  the  position  of  pupal  and   typnvmoi  .—P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  8.— The-  readings:  at  yap  \tevt.  re<:  :  ounces], — at  6V,  at  oZv  appear  to  be  interpretations.     [Tischendorf,  de 
Wette,  and  Meyer  regard  al  yap  as  an  emendation  of  a'trives.     But  Codd.  B.,  C.,  L.,  and  Sinait  sustain  al  yap,  and  it  is 
more  natural  to  suppose,  with  Alford,  that  Se,  udv,  KOI,  a'invts  were  substituted  because  yap  was  not  understood.— 
P.  S.] 

6  Ver.  4— [The  text.  rec.  inserts  aiVwv,  or  avruv,  after  ayy  flats,  but  it  is  wanting  in  Codd.  Sinait.,  B.,  D.,  L,  and 
omitted  by  Lachuiann  and  Alford,  while  Tischendorf  reads  avrcav.  Lange  retains  it,  but  in  parenthesis  and  in  small  type. 
-P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  6.— The  word:  tp  \frai  (cometh),  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  according  to  decisive  author! 
ties.  [See  also  Tr.-g.Oles  and  Alford.  Conant,  simply  :  Behold,  the  bridegroom  /—P.  S.] 

'  Ver.  7.— [Alford  emphasizes  the  present  tense,  and  rinds  in  it  the  important  truth,  that  the  lamps  of  the  foolish  vir 
gins  were  not  extinguished  altogether. — P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  9. — [Not  so  is  italicised  in  the  English  Version  as  an  interpolation,  because  it  follows  the  tea-t.  rec. :  fi.TT.mt 
OUK  apKtrrri,  and  makes  apxtcri  depend  upon  /urjirore  But  the  correct  reading,  according  to  the  best  critical  an- 
thorit\9s,is:  prfirort'  ov  p}i  apit  ea  77,  and  p-ffiroTf  is  to  be  taken  as  an  independent  exclamation  :  Bynommnxl 
Ifot  so!  There  will  not  be  enough,  etc.  Meyer:  Nimmermehr;  es  wird.  gewixMi-h  nic/it  hinreichen  I  Lange:  Mil 
nichten  !  E*  icurde  sicker  nicht  ausreichen. — P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  9.— Head  ov  ^  [for  OVK  without  ^]  according  to  B.,  C.,  D.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf.  [Tregelles,  Alford]. 

10  Ver.  13.— The  words  :  wherein  the  Son  of  Mnn  cometh,  are  wanting  in  Codd.  A.,  B.,  C.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  in  I  ach- 
mann  and  TW-hendorf ;  [also  in  the  text  of  Tregelles  and  Alford.  and  the.  revised  translation  of  Matthew  bv  Conant  and 
ths  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union.— P.  S.I 
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EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.    Then   shall  be   likened.— Fritzschc 

•ightly  notes  ji  hint  of  sequence  in  the  T  6  r  t.  After 
the  judgment  upon  the  servants  and  the  office,  fol- 
judgment  upon  tlie  people  generally.*  The 
Ggure  introduces  females,  in  conformity  with  the  idea 
of  the  Church. 

Ten  virgins. —  Ten,  the  number  of  developed 
set  ular  life ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the  completed 
secular  development  of  the  Church.  It  was  termed 
by  the  Rabbins  the  "all-comprehending  number." 
What  goes  beyond  ten  returns  to  units  again.  Hence 
the  ten  commandments,  the  harp  with  its  ten  strings,  f 
the  ten  Sephiroth  of  the  Cabbalists,  ctc.J  (Comp. 
NORK  :  Efifiiiologtsch-symbolitc/i-mythologiischcs  Real- 
worterbuch,  sub  Zehn.)  Five,  the  number  of  free 
dom  as  half-consummation,  and  of  the  course  of  the 
world  in  motion :  hence  also  the  number  of  punish 
ment  or  compensation,  Exod.  xxii.  1  (five  senses,  five 
fingers,  etc.);  compare  Luke  xix.  19.  The  virgins 
are  not  merely  companions  of  the  bride,  but  repre 
sentatives  of  the  bride,  the  Church. §  See  the  pro 
phetical  type  in  2  Cor.  xi.  2 ;  Rev.  xiv.  4.  Virginity 
signifies  Christianity  as  separation  from  the  world,  as 
restraint  from  all  worldly  contamination.  See  Ezek. 
xxiii;  II  os.  i. ;  Rev.  xvii. ;  comp.  ch.  xiv.  4.J  Con- 


»  [Millennarian  interpreters  refer  the  then,  and  the  whole 
section  1'roin  ch.  xxiv.  to  xxv.  30  to  Christ's  coming  before 


the  millennium,  or  the  Judgment  which   precedes  flis  per 
h,  as  distinct  from   His  final  coming.— 


sonal   reign  ou  earth, 


P.  8.1 

t  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  not  knowing  the  difference  between 
Saite.n  (string)  and  Seiten  (aide,  page),  renders  Lange's 
"•Psalter  [i.  e.,  tya\T-hpiov,  the  stringed  instrument,  or 
fya\Tf\p,  which  also  means  sometimes  the  instrument, 
though  more  frequently  the  performer,  the  harper]  mit  10 
<S'ai/e«..'"  "the  I'xalter  with  its  ten  leufe*.'"  According  to 
Joseph.  Antiq.  vil  12,  3,  the  Jewish  harp,  -,''i2  ,  like  the 
Greek  Ktv'ipa.,  thf  Latin  cithara  (hence  guitar),  had  ten 
strings.  To  this  the  original  no  doubt  refers. — P.  S.] 

t  [Ten  formed  a  company  with  the  Jews,  also  a  family  to 
cat  the  posNiver;  ten  Jew*  living  in  one  place  formed  a  con 
gregation  and  should  be  provided  with  a  synagogue;  ten 
l:imps  or  torches  were  the  usual  number  in  marriage  pro 
cessions.  See  WKTSTRIN  in  Inc..  VITKINOA  :  (fe  Syituaoya, 
p.  232  sq  ,  and  on  the  biblical  symbolism  of  numbers  the  re 
marks  in  this  volume,  p.  183  s'q.— Tertullian  (De  anima,  c. 
IS)  ascribe*  to  some  of  the  Gnostics  a  curious  mystic  inter 
pretation  of  the  ten  virgins:  the  five  foolish  virgins  signify 
the  five  senses  which  are  easily  deceived  and  often  misled, 
the  five  wise  virgins  are  the  reasonable  powers  which  are 
able  to  comprehend  ideas.  Jerome,  Augustine,  Gregory, 
and  Beda.  on  the  contrary,  refer  the  number  ten  to  the  five 
senses  under  two  aspects",  viz.  :  in  their  right  use  and  in 
their  abuse.  On  this  Maldomtus  makes  the  remark:  "  Pro- 
bubiliu  hate  *n,>it  [?] :  *t»1  potiuK  crt</n,  proplerea  dtnario 
uutnera  p<tr(it>o!am  ftiixat  propotitam,  nt  omnium  homi- 
tnim  mx/tituilo  clique  miicerxita*  xignijlcetur,  quiv  per 
hun.:  niitntruni  rlevlnrari  nolft."—P.  &.] 

§  [According  to  the  millennarian  theory  the  bride  is  the 
restored  Jewish  <'hurch  and  the  ten  virgins  represent  the 
Gentile  congregations  accompanying  her.  Alford  is  inclined 
to  tike  a  similar  view:  "In  both  the  wedding  parables  (we 
th.  xxii.)  the  liri'le  does  not  appear,  for  she,  being  the 
t  hiireh.  is  in  fact  the  aggregate  of  the  guests  in  the  one  case, 
kii'l  <.f  the  companions  in  the  other  (so  Lanue,  xee  above]. 
"U  <•  may  perhaps  say.  that  she  is  here,  in  the  strict  interpre 
tation,  the  </<  irixh' Church  and  these  ten  virgins  Gentil« 
congregations  accompanying  her.1' — I'.  S.] 

|  l\:|  rysostom,  Theophyhict,  Kuthymiux  Zig..  and  (irego- 
ry,  al<(,  An-'ustine  in  one  place  (but  differently  in  another), 
R-e  certainly  wrong  ill  taking  rir'.ihm  in  the"  literal  sense, 
n?id  every  other  tra  t  of  the  parable  in  a  figurative  sense. 
TUl  Oontraotod  view  (as  even  Maldonatus  aMmits  it  to  bei  is 
Clo>ely  connected  with  the  ascetic  overestimate  of  celibacy. 
Hilary,  on  tiie  other  hand,  expands  the  meaning  of  rlrijiim 
po  as  to  c-impreh'-nd  O//IN/'*  Ivnriin^N,  ff't,'/&<  ft  hirf<ti  /f-\. 
Oi".Ti  .leronie.  ami  Maldonatus  justly  limit  the  title  to  all 
h.lnvurs.  -P  A.] 


ecming  tin-  relation  of  the  virgins  to  the  bride,  w*. 
iiiu-i  In  iifin  mind  the  analogy  of  the  marriage  supper 
of  the  king's  sun  and  his  guests.  The  Church,  in  her 
aggregate  and  ideal  unity,  is  the  bri(ie;  the  members 
of  the  Church,  as  individually  called,  are  g 
their  separation  from  the  world,  and  expectation  of 
the  Lord's  coming,  they  are  IJis  virgins.  Virginity, 
waiting  for  the  Lord,  and  festal  joy,  they  share  with 
the  bride.  Bengal,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Revela 
tion  (p.  103!)),  distinguishes  between  such  Christiana 
as  belong  to  the  bride  and  such  as  belong  only  to  the 
number  of  gu  -«ts.  This  is  so  far  true,  as  the  perfect 
experience  of  Cnristianity  finds  its  proper  centre  only 
in  the  elect.  But  we  are  not  authorized  to  make 
a  full  separation  between  the  two,  but  must  assume 
a  gradual  rising. 

Their  own  lamps. — A  feature  of  the  custom 
which  is  significant.  Propriety,  individuality,  prepa 
ration,  independence  of  others.  Vocation  to  a  pecu 
liar  and  personal  spiritual  life.  There  was  a  kind  of 
torch  amongst  the  ancients,  which  consisted  of  a  long, 
thick  wooden  staff,  in  the  upper  end  of  which  a  ves 
sel  was  inserted,  having  a  wick  sustained  by  oil :  thus 
they  were  at  once  lamps  and  torches.  [Alford  on 
the  contrary :  These  were  not  torches  or  wicks  fas 
tened  on  staves,  but  properly  lamps,  and  the  oil  ves 
sels  (which  is  most  important  to  the  parable)  were 
separate  from  the  lamps ;  the  lamps  being  the  hearts 
lit  with  the  flame  of  heavenly  love  and  patience,  sup 
plied  with  the  oil  of  the  Spirit.— P.  S.] 

And  went  forth. — "  Ilere  the  customs  of  a  sol 
emn  bridal  procession  in  the  night  are  presupposed 
1  Mace.  ix.  37  gives  us  an  example  of  such  a  proces 
sion  in  daylight.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  bride  was  brought  home  by  night:  hence  the 
torches  of  which  so  much  is  said.  Comp.  R.  Salo- 
mo,  ad  Chelim,  ii.  8  (see  "Wetstein  and  Light  foot)  who 
witnesses  the  same  practice  in  Palestine.  Ordinarily, 
the  bride  was  fetched  by  the  bridegroom  and  his 
friends  (do mum,  ducere);  but  here  it  is  the  office  of 
the  virgins  (comp.  Ps.  xiv.  15,  Grotius)  to  fetch  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  wedding  seems  to  take  place  in 
the  house  of  the  bride,  as  in  Judg.  xiv.  10."  De  Wette. 
Similarly  Meyer.  The  figure  generally  is  modified  by 
the  circumstance,  that  the  bridegroom  comes  from 
afar,  as  in  Judg.  xiv.  This  brings  in  the  festal  going 
forth  to  meet  him,  in  which  the  virgins  represent  the 
bride ;  it  also  indicates  the  long  tarrying  of  the  bride 
groom  ;  and  finally,  though  less  markedly,  that  the 
marriage  takes  place  in  the  house  of  the  bride.  Com 
pare  the  art.  Hockzeit  in  WINER'S  Bibl.  Rcalworter- 
buch  [and  the  art.  Marriage  in  SMITH'S  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  240  sqq.] 

Ver.  3.  They  that  were  foolish  took  their 
lamps. — We  must  carefully  note  the  contrast:  In 
the  case  of  the  foolish  virgins,  the  taking  of  the  lamps 
is  everything  (\a@ni/<Tat  ras  Aa/uiroSar  eau- 
r  a>  v) ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  wise,  it  is  the  taking  of 
oil  in  their  vessels.  The  foolish  are  thus  represented 
as  being  vain  and  thoughtless,  looking  only  at  ap 
pearances,  and  only  in  haste  going  forth  through  ex 
cited  feeling. 

Ver.  5.  While  tho  bridegroom  tarried.— 
Meyer  supposes  that  tne  virgins  had  set  forth  from 
the  house  of  the  bride,  .ind  had  gone  into  another 
house  by  the  way.  This  strange  notion  is  needless, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  virgins  secretly  provide 
their  own  lamps,  and  then  betake  themselves  to  the 
bride's  house.  The  t£r)\<)uv  of  ver.  1  does  not  mean 
that  they  had  already  gone  forth  some  distance  on 
the  way :  it  is  a  preliminary  description  of  the  greaf 
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event  of  the  parable.— They  all  nodded  and  fell 
asleep. — An  intimation  of  weakness  indeed,  yet  ex 
pressing  the  great  delay  of  the  bridegroom  rather 
than  censure.*  Certainly  the  slumbering  was  peril 
ous,  since  it  took  away  the  possibility  of  repairing, 
in  haste,  the  lack  of  oil.  [NAST  :  The  expression  de 
notes  the  gradual  approach  of  sleep  to  such  as  occupy 
a  sitting  posture,  and  strive  at  first  to  withstand  the 
disposition  to  slumber.  These  virgins  made  efforts  to 
keep  awake,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
sleep.  ALFORD:  Being  weak  by  nature,  they  gave 
way  to  drowsiness ;  as  indeed  the  wak^ulness  of  the 
holiest  Christian,  compared  with  wL«tt  it  should  be, 
is  a  sort  of  slumber.  D.  BROWN  :  Two  stages  of 
spiritual  declension — first,  that  half-involuntary  leth 
argy  or  drowsiness  which  is  apt  to  steal  over  one  who 
falls  into  inactivity ;  and  then  a  conscious  yielding  to 
it  after  a  little  vain  resistance. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  6.  At  midnight. — Significant.  The  most 
unfit  time  to  obtain  what  they  had  omitted. — A  cry- 
was  made. — The  greater  the  apparent  delay,  the 
more  intense  the  surprise  at  the  cry  of  the  heralds 
sent  forward. 

Ver.  7.  Adorned  their  own  lamps. — The 
trimming  f  had  probably  taken  place  before.  The 
adornment  of  the  lamp  was  the  kindled  festal  flame, 
in  the  light  of  which  it  shone.  Hence,  afterward, 
extinction  is  spoken  of  at  once,  ff&ewvvTai:  they 
burn  dimly,  and  will  go  out.:]: 

Ver.  9.  Not  so ! — Since  o  v  /u  TJ  is  the  correct 
reading  in  the  following  clause,  /u  TJ  vr  o  T  e  is  not  de 
pendent  on  apKtffr),  but  has  the  force  of  a  strongly 
repelling  negative :  By  no  means  ! 

Ver.  10.  They  that  were  ready  went  in 
with  him. — It  is  presupposed  that  they  first  went 
out  to  meet  him  with  their  festal  lamps.  It  is  not 
needful  to  explain,  with  Bornemann,  "  into  the  house 
of  the  bridegroom  ; "  nor,  with  Meyer,  to  suppose 
that  they  had  gone  back  from  the  imaginary  midway 
house  to  that  of  the  bride. 

Ver.  12.  I  know  you  not. — See  ch.  vii.  23, 
p.  145.  [Here  —  Non  aynosco,  I  do  not  acknowledge 
you  as  mine.  This  as  well  as  the  tK\ti(r6t)  ?;  6vpa, 
bears  rather  strongly  against  the  view  of  Olshausen, 
Alford,  and  others,  who  suppose  that  the  foolish  vir 
gins  were  only  excluded  from  the  millennium,  but  not 
from  the  ultimate  kingdom  of  glory  in  heaven.  (See 
below,  Doctrinal  Thoughts,  No.  5.)  Alford  tries  to 
evade  the  difficulty  by  making  an  essential  distinc 
tion,  which  is  hardly  justified,  between  OVK  oloa 
v  /j.  a  s  in  this  passage,  and  o  v  8  e  ir  o  r  «  eyvtav  V/JLO.S 
in  ch.  vii.  23.— P.  S.] 


*[Lange:  Andeutung  der  Schicachheit  freilich,  non-fit 
nber  -me/if  die  groxxe  V^m  putting  (leu  Brdutigams  uls 
einen  bestinvmteren  Tadel  aussprechend.  The  Kdinb.  edi 
tion  misunderstands  this  passage  entirely  in  translating : 
"but  a/xo  declaring  thtir  more  exprexx  fault  to  have  been 
the  retarding  of  the  bridegroom."—?.  S'.] 

t  [Not:  "the  personal  festal  array"  as  the  Kdinb.  trsl. 
renders:  Das  Anfpiitztn.  Dr.  Lang?  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
preparation  of  the  lamps  by  pouring  on  fresh  oil,  and  remov 
ing  the  fungi  about  the  wick,  which  was  done  by  a  sharp- 
pointed  wire  attached  to  the  lamp  (as  still  seen  in  ancient 
bronze  lamps  in  sepulchres).  He  translates  f  KOff  /UTJ  ff  av 
(« hich  the  English  Version  renders  trimmed)  literally : 
*i«  nchmuckten.—P.  S.] 

±  [Alford  emphasizes  the  present  tense:  they  are  going 
Wit.  See  the  Urit.  Note  above.  The.  English  Version  cer 
tainly  conveys  a  fnl.se  sense,  and  it  is  surprising  that  such  a 
scholar  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  should  base  an  interpretation  on 
ft  false  translation,  when  he  remarks  to  (jfttvwv'ra.i'. 
i.  e.,  they  had  died  in  a  cart-less  unprofitable  condition,  and 


these  lamps  were  gone  out,  and  now  it  was  too  late  to  ask 
for  oil."— The  foolish  virgins  still  had  the  outward  appear- 


Vers.  1-12.  TIIK  MEANING  OF  THE  PARABLE.— 
The  leading  idea  is  the  readiness  of  the  Church  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  :  but  that  rather  viewed  in 
ternally  than  externally ;  not  in  its  extension,  but  in 
its  intensity*  The  Lord  had  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  question  was  not  of  a  mechanical  millennarian 
preparation;  for  He  represented  all  the  virgins  as 
asleep,  the  wise  in  common  with  the  foolish.  Inter 
nal  preparation  is  before  all  things  dependent  on  the 
possession  of  the  oil.  The  oil  signifies  the  anointing 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  do  Wette  denies  in  vaiii. 
This  explanation  is  founded  upon  the  constant  typi 
cal  meaning  of  the  oil  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
See  Heb.  i.  9  ;  comp.  Ps.  xlv.  T,  8  ;  Acts  x.  38.  The 
name  of  the  Messiah  shows  that  the  oil  of  unction 
was  a  symbol  of  the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  the  oil  which  fed  the  lamps  could  have  no  other 
meaning ;  for  even  the  olive-tree  partook  of  the  same 
significance.  See  Zech.  iv.  2,  3 ;  Rev.  xi.  4.  Now, 
if  the  oil  signifies  the  true  inward  life  of  faith,  the 
spiritual  life,  the  interpretation  of  the  lamps  is  not 
far  off:  they  denote  the  form  of  faith.-)-  Hence  it  is 
significant  that  the  foolish  virgins  were  very  careful 
to  secure  their  lamps,  but  neglected  the  oil;  while 
the  wise  virgins  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their 
lamps.  They  did  not  neglect  the  lamps,  but  their 
chief  concern  was  about  the  oil.  Olshausen  gives  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  oil;  but  he  improperly 
makes  the  lamp  mean  the  heart ;  \  observing  that  in 
the  foolish  virgins  faith  had  its  root  only  in  the  feel 
ing.  Chrysostom  gives  an  arbitrary  explanation  : 
with  him  the  oil  is  alms ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest  of 
the  particulars.  Luther  inversely  makes  the  lamps 
good  works,  and  the  oil-vessels  faith.  Meyer  is 
against  all  interpretation  of  the  details,  and  appeals 
to  Calvin :  "  Multum  se  torquent  quidam  in  Inccrnis, 
vn,  vasis,  in  oleo.  Atqui  simplex  et  genuina  summa 
est,  non  sufficere  alacre  exigxi  temporis  studium,  nisi 
infatigabilis  constantia  simul  accedat."  But  in  this 
constancy,  externally  regarded,  the  foolish  virgins  are 
not  by  any  means  wanting.  They  pray,  they  even 


ance  and  profession  of  Christianity,  but  in  its  last  stage  of 
consumption.— P.  S.] 

"  [Calvin  and  Alford  put  the  lesson  of  the  parable  in  the 
blessed  n-etis  of  endurance  unto  the  end.  But  Lunge  U  right, 
as  appears  from  ver.  13  which  contains  the  lesson  of  the  par 
able,  as  Maldonatus  correctly  observes. — P.  S.] 

t  [Here  lies  the  principal  difference  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Evangelical  interpretation  of  the 
parable  of  the  Ten  Viririns, — a  difference  which  is  similar  to 
that  concerning  the  Wedding  Garment,  ch.  xxii.  11.  Origen, 
Hilary,  Jerome,  Maldonatus,  and  many  Catholic  interpre 
ters  (including  Qiiesnel,  the  Jan.senist),  make  the  oil  the 
symbol  of  good  works  or  charity,  without  width  faith  is  dead 
and  hence  cannot  burn  (James  ii.  26),  and  the  lumps  the 
symbol  of  faith,  which  was  common  to  all  virgins.  It  is 
only  a  modification  of  this  exposition  if  Chrysostom.  Am 
brose,  and  other  fathers  refer  the  oil  more  particularly  to 
eli-omoxyna  et  mixer  icord  id.  The  reformers  and  most  of 
the  Protestant  commentators,  on  the  contrary,  more  narural- 
lv  understand  the  oil  to  .signify  the  principle  of  a  living  faith, 
or  the  unction  of  the  Holy  s>pir  t,  or  more  generally:  in 
ward  spiritual  life  the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  the 
lamps,  the  outward  Chri  tian  appearance  and  ]>rot'.-«ion 
(Luther,  less  aptly:  good  works).  The  fathers,  however, 
can  hardly  be  quoted  as  a  whole  in  favor  of  the  Roman  in 
terpretation,  since  they  differ  very  widely  in  their  exposition 
and  explication.  Tims  the  lamps  mean,  according  to  Hila 
ry,  the  human  bodies,  in  which  the  divine  lii:ht  burns;  ae 
cording  to  Jerome,  the  senses  of  the  body.  Augustine,  w  ho 
varies  in  his  interpretation*  of  this  parable,  in  one  place  ap 
proaches  the  Protestant  view,  whe/i  he  makes  the  oil  to 
mean  bontim  intm/i-mirm  m?>itix.  and  the  lamps  Imna  ope'-a 
(Ep.  cxl.  83;  Serm-.  cxlix.  11).  If  wo  arc  authorized  to  press 
every  feature  in  this  parable,  and  to  m  ike  it,  as  it  were,  (#U 
•rrni'a  rtrbo.'Mo  walk  on  all  fours,  the  exposition  of  Dr 
Laiine  is  the  most  insrenious  and  plausible.—  P  b.] 

:f  [So  also  Quesnel  and  Alford.— P.  S.] 
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run  in  the  very  midnight  to  the  sellers.  It  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  even,  after  all, 
they  obtained  a  supply,  ami  (Mine  with  their  oil  after 
the  rest.  This  is  not  in  the  parable;  and  the  simple 
point  remains,  that  they  troubled  themselves  about 
the  oil  too  late.  The  division  of  the  virgins  into  two 
elassi  s  must  therefore  have  this  meaning,  that  one 
part  of  the  Church  is  living,  while  the  other  lives 
only  in  appearance,  because  it  lives  only  to  appear 
ance.  Hence  the  distribution  into  two  halves  must 
not  be  literally  pressed.  Midnight,  is  a  late  and  dark 
season,  a  season  of  sleep  and  the  danger  of  surprise. 
"  The  ancient  Church  took  the  word  literally ;  und 
hence  the  origin  of  the  ingilice."  lleubner.  The  cry 
at  midnight  cannot  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  watch- 
era  exclusively;  but,  in  connection  with  them,  to 
the  cosmical  signs  of  the  parousia  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  sellers  have  been  interpreted 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  writers.*  The  means 
of  grace  generally,  or  prayer,  will  obviously  be 
thought  of;  but  this  is  a  trait  in  the  parable  which 
scarcely  endures  interpretation.  The  sleeping  of  the 
virgins  was  very  inappropriately  referred  by  Chrysos- 
tom  to  their  bodily  death  ;  j  and  by  Calvin  to  "  occu- 
pationum  hujus  mundi  distractio."  But  it  seems 
best  to  understand  it  of  an  involuntary  entanglement 
in  the  world  and  its  spirit  of  carnal  security,:):  to 
which  even  believing  Christians  are  liable.  lleubner : 
"  The  sleepiness  is  not  the  relaxation  or  decline  of 
Christianity,^  but  the  remission  of  a  definite  expecta 
tion  of  the  near  approach  of  Christ's  coming.  We 
can  easily  understand  how  this  expectation  has  de 
creased  with  increasing  ages;  it  is  not  found  now 
among  all  faithful  Christians,  of  whom  very  few  can 
bring  themselves  to  think  that  we  may  live  to  see  the 
last  day.  But  this  sleepiness  does  not  exclude  the 
general  preparation  of  Christians  in  other  respects, 
that  is,  their  faith  and  love." 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.    The  Judgment  on  the  Church.  —  The  ten  vir- 

§'as  signify  not  merely  a  part  of  the  Church,  as 
ishausen  contends  for,  but  the  whole  of  it.  This  is 
evident,  first,  from  the  number  ten,  which  points  to 
the  perfect  secular  development  of  the  Church.  Fur 
ther,  the  circumstance  that  individual  traits  are  not 
at  all  exhibited  ;  the  five  virgins  on  the  one  side,  and 


*  [So  Olshausen.  Somewhat  differently  Alford  :  ol  irca- 
\oi"/j/r€s  are  the  ordinary  dispensers  of  the  means  of  grace 
(which  he  thinks  supplies  no  mean  argument  for  a  #rt  and 
uppotottd,  und  moreover  a  puiii  ministry;  for  if  they  8"ff, 
.hey  rfceir.e.  for  the  thing  sold).  Better'  with  Lange.  the 
means  of  grace  themselves  (including  the  Scriptures  und  the 
ministry).  This  is  certainly  a  far  more  sensible  interpreta 
tion  than  that  of  Chrysostoui,  Hilary,  and  other  fathers,  who 
tak'  the  sellers  of  oil  to  si.-nify  the  pom;  who  receive  the 
rt/?/-*  (the  oil)  of  the  faithful,  and  i-ell  the  oil  in  return  for 
the  reli-f  afforded  to  their  wants!—  P.  S.] 

t  [So  also  Basil,  Hilary,  and  Augustine,  as  we'l  as  Words 
worth  and  other  modern  commentators.  Tnis  exposition 
would  imply  that  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  coming  none  of 
the  faithful  would  be  living  on  earth.  Trench,  on  the  otner 
hand.  nirards  thu  fn/liiig  nxlffp  merely  as  a  circumstance 
required  hy  the  convenience  of  the  parabolic  narration,  and 
Nast  is  Inclined  to  the  same  view.  But  the  exposition  of 
Lang"-  («•«  uliove,  comp.  also  Slier  and  lleuhner)  is  the  most 
[da.HM,.—  1>.  S.] 

}  [Iu  (i'«nn:-n.  Sicherheit,  sfcurity,  not  severity,  as  the 
Kdinb.  trans'  r-ads.J 

§  [In  Gen:.  .  i:  /'  U  8oVdfi4ff*Mrd*H  ixt  nict,t  Kwhliif- 
fjn  i  -elaxnti  >n,  abatement)  </<•*  t'lirixtfiitlniinx;  \\\  Vut 

Kdict    trsl.     llie  ji/-<ir't»(m/  xf,-,ji  of  Christendom  (which 

w..nld  re.jnir.'   in   German:  </«.'/•  tiffs  Schlii/  dtr  • 

lu.it).-  -l>.  6.]  1 


the  five  virgins  on  the  other,  being  altogether  aliki 
re-pretively.  And,  lastly,  the  position  of  this  para 
lile  between  that  of  the  two  servants  and  that,  which 
follows  concerning  the  entrusted  talents;  tha'  i-%  be 
tween  the  judgment  upon  the  ministerial  olliee,  and 
the  judgment  upon  individual  Christians. 

2.  The  Significance  of  the  Individual  Trails  of  thk 
Parable.  —  The  three  most  essential  points  are  :  1  .  Tha 
ten  virgins  ;  2.  the  delay  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
midnight  ;  3.  the  oil  in  the  vessels  in  relation  to  the 
lamps.     Of  the  first  we  have  spoken  already.     As  it 
regards  the  second,  the  two  great  things  —  the  delay 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  midnight  —  coalesce  in  one, 
the  second  being  the  consequence  of  the  first.     The 
midnights  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  are 
each  the  last  late  season  of  a  slowly-expiring  age. 
Hence,  the  time  of  the  last  kings  of  Israel,  before  the 
Lord's  coming  in  the  Babylonian  captivity,  or  in  the 
Messianic  prophecies  ;  still  more,  the  time  of  the  cru 
cifixion  of  Christ  ;  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and 
especially  the  final  period  before  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  midnight  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  when  the 
worldly  spirit  is  so  far  in  the  ascendency  as  to  make 
it  seem  that  the  history  of  the  Church  will  fall  into 
the  common  course  of  the  world  and  of  nature,  th?t 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  consummated  in 
the  judgment  and  renewal  of  the  world,  and  that 
Christ  is  not  to  come  or  to  return.     In  such  a  season 
the  faithful  are  more   than  ever  tempted  to  give  up 
the  feeling,  that  they  live  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
preparation  for  the  marriage  supper,  and  the  Chris 
tian  glorification  of  the  world  ;  and  gradually  to  sur 
render  their  firm  hold  on  their  vocation,  which  is  to 
represent  the  solemn  festive  character  *  of  the  work 
of  Christ.     But  more  than  once  has  arisen,  in  the 
midnights  of  Christian  history,  the  cry,  the  Bride 
groom  cometh  !     The  cry  without  doubt  must  signify, 
"ir*  such  cases,  thk-  prophetic  warnings  of  faithful  watch 
men,  in  connection  with  the  solemn  signs  of  the  times, 
which  likewise  preach.     Heavy  judgments  and  great 
awakenings  testify  the  nearness  of  the  Lord,  until  He 
really  come.     In  such  times  the  Church  is  sifted. 

3.  And  the  decisive  test  is  not  the  lamp,  but  the 
oil-vessel,  —  the  Spirit,  the  spiritual  life. 

4.  But,  as  the  wicked  and  the  faithful  servants 
are  sundered,  and  the  wicked  are  cut  in  two,  so  will 
the  Church  through  that  sifting  be  divided  into  a  dy 
ing  and  a  living  portion.    "  This  distinction  is  always 
present.     But  as  time  runs  on  it  becomes  more  mani 
fest  ;  and  at  the  end  it  will  be  seen  in  all  its  fearful- 
ness,  as  the  ground  of  the  judgment  which  the  Church 
must  undergo.     They  all  have  the  lamps  :  the  forma 
of  faith,  ecclesiastical  confession  and  position.     But 
then  the  question  comes  as  to  whether  the  form  is 
filled  with  the  eternal  substance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
The  foolish  virgins'  lack  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ;  they  have 
no  lights,  no  evidences  of  love,  no  hymns  of  praise  to 
welcome   the    Lord   in    His    coming."      (From    the 
author's  Leben  Jesu.) 

5.  According  to  Olshausen,  this  judgment  is  only 
preparatory,  only  an  exclusion  from  the  marriage  of 
the  Lamb  (Rev.  xix.  7).f     But  what  else  is  the  mar- 


*  [In  German:    die  Ftxtlichkeit  (a  favor'  te   term  wltk 
Pr.  Lunge),  which  the  Kdinb.  trsl.  mistook  for  / 
und  rendered:  ^ihilitif  !~l>.  S.] 

t  [Similarly  AI.FOKD:  "  We  are  not  told  that  they  CMII].) 
not  buy—  that,  the  .-.hops  were  shut  —  but  Mmplv  that,  il  was 
too  late—  r<>r  that  time.  For  it  is  not  thelinal  coining  of  the 
Lord  to  judgment,  wlu-n  the  .lay  ,.f  L'raiv  «ill  be  prist.  thai 
i>  spoken  of—  except  in  so  'ar  as'  i'  is  hinted  at  in  ih.-  buck- 
ground."—  I'oiret  tas  quoted  by  Trench,  p.  -.M7).  Fr.  voi 
Meyer,  aud  uiilleiinariuu  coimueiitaturs,  take  the  Same  view, 
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riage  of  the  Lamb,  but  the  festival,  or  at  least  the 
fore-festival,  of  eternal  blessedness  V  Olshausen 
thinks  that  the  foolish  virgins  had  faith  (/o'-pif,  Ki'ipir, 
ver.  11),  and  that  they  lacked  only  sanctification. 
But  they  are  without  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  with 
out  the  reality  of  faith.  The  saying :  "  Lord,  Lord," 
saves  not  in  the  judgment.  Only  this  much  may  be 
admitted,  that  this  parable,  like  the  preceding  and 
the  fallowing,  primarily  delineates  a  historical  judg 
ment  which  introduces  the  final  one,  but  is  not  the 
final  and  conclusive  one  itself.  These  three  prelimi 
nary  judgments,  however,  are  introductory  to  the  final 
judgment ;  and  they  are  themselves  so  far  final  and 
decisive,  as  the  want  of  the  Spirit  (oil),  consummated 
unfaithfulness  in  office,  and  the  squandering  of  the 
gifts  of  grace,  fit  the  soul  for  condemnation.  Only 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  individual  conver 
sions  must  a  distinction  be  allowed  between  the  pre 
liminary  judgments  and  the  last  end. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  judgment  of  the  Church. — 1.  The  impending 
coming  of  the  Bridegroom  to  the  marriage ;  2.  the 
five  foolish  and  the  five  wise  virgins ;  3.  the  delay  of 
the  Bridegroom,  and  the  midnight ;  4.  the  cry  at  mid 
night ;  5.  the  want  of  oil,  and  the  lamps  going  out; 
6.  the  feast  of  the  wise,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  fool 
ish  virgins. — What  is  the  great  essential  for  the 
Church,  waiting  for  the  Lord  ?  1.  The  vessel  of  oil 
with  the  lamps :  the  spiritual  life  and  the  form  of 
faith.  2.  The  oil  before  the  lamps :  the  spiritual  life 
above  the  form  of  faith.  3.  The  oil  in  the  vessel : 
the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  confession. — 
The  Church  always  divided  into  foolish  and  wise  mem 
bers. — The  characteristics  of  the  foolish  virgins  : 
1.  Hasty  external  equipment  for  the  feast,  which 
takes  care  of  the  appearance  (the  lamps),  but  forgets 
the  essence  (the  oil).  2.  Relaxation  and  drowsiness 
after  the  first  excitement,  affecting  even  the  wise  also. 
3.  False  and  anxious  efforts  at  last,  to  repair  the  irre 
parable  loss  of  spiritual  life. — The  characteristics  of 
the  wise  virgins:  1.  Divine  preparation  for  eternity: 
the  oil  and  the  lamps.  2.  Human  infirmity  in  the 
course  of  life  (slumbering).  3.  Christian  conduct  in 
every  hour  of  decision :  burning  lamps ;  refusal  of 
ruinous  fellowship  with  the  unprovided. — Comparison 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins:  1.  The  prevailing 
similarity  in  externals ;  2.  the  unapparent  and  yet 
decisive  difference  in  secret. — The  judgments  of  the 
Lord,  especially  the  last,  make  a  severance  between 
the  dead  and  the  living  members  of  the  Church.' — 
The  severe  test  which  the  Church  sustains,  through 
the  increase  of  worldliuess  and  the  apparent  delay  of 
the  Lord. — The  midnight  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
— The  cry  at  midnight :  The  Bridegroom  cometh  ! — 
Joyful  expectation  of  the  advent,  the  burning  festal 
lamp  with  which  the  Christian  goes  to  meet  the  Lord. 
•-The  right  preparation  for  His  coming. — The  hour 
of  judgment  makes  the  internal  difference  between 


«sJ  generally  ascuine  thai  the  five  foolish  vinrins  will  be  ex- 
eluded  only  from  the  blessedness  of  the  first  resurrection 
•nd  the  thousand  years'  reijrn  of  Christ  on  earih,  but  not 
fr-mi  final  salvation  and  the  sdory  of  1  enven.  It  may  be 
urged  iii  favor  of  this  view  that  the  virsrins  arc  not  divided 
into  gooii  and  lad.  but  into  tcixr  and  Jvo/i*h  viririns,  and 
that  the  bitter  are  not,  represented  ns  unbelievers.  But  coin- 
pair  ML'ainst  this  Interpretation  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lange 
a'  •>  .•  M-.I  iiKn  Dr  Nast  on  ver.  12,  and  the  p;issai;e  from 
bcii^ei  quoted  there. — 1'.  S.j 


living  Christians  and  hypocrites  apparent.  1.  Th<i 
former  find  themselves  prepared  with  the  great  essen 
tial,  which  the  others  lack,  —  1,he  Spirit,  find  spiritual 
fellowship  with  the  Lord.  2.  The  former  lift  up  their 
heads,  because  their  redemption  draws  nigh  ;  the 
others  are  overwhelmed  and  abandoned.  3.  The  for 
mer  advance  toward  their  Lord  with  the  festal  lij.  lit 
of  joy  and  praise  ;  the  others  seek  their  help  apart 
from  Him.  —  The  seemingly  severe  word  of  the  wise 
virgins,  a  word  of  truth  and  gentleness.  For,  1.  The 
spiritual  life,  which  makes  Christians  what  they  are, 
cannot  be  externally  transmitted,  but  must  be  "inter 
nally  experience  i  ;  2.  it  cannot  be  divided  and  dimir. 
ished  without  perishing  ;  3.  every  attempt  of  the  wist 
to  have  fellowship  with  the  foolish  in  the  hour  of 
judgment,  must  be  destructive  to  both  parties  alike  ; 
4.  if  salvation  were  yet  possible,  it  would  be  only  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  repentance  and  conversion.  — 
Ruinous  delay  for  the  Lord's  feast.  —  What  should  be 
the  effect  of  the  Lord's  sacred  delay  :  not  a  hurtful 
delay  in  caring  for  what  is  needful,  but  a  saving  dili 
gence.  —  The  highest  internal  life  is  the  most  extreme 
watchfulness. 

Starke  .-—Zeisius  :  The  visible  Church  of  Christ 
upon  earth  consists  of  true  and  false,  dead  and  living, 
members,  —  of  wise  and  foolish  Christians.  —  The 
Church  is  divided  into  two  halves  :  the  true  and  the 
hypocritical.  —  The  externals  of  Christianity  are  noth 
ing  before  God,  where  the  heart  is  not  truly  sanctified 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  —  The  slumbering  must  be 
explained  with  a  difference.  With  the  ungodly,  it  is 
a  godless  security  :  with  the  faithful,  it  is  a  spiritual 
lethargy  ;  which,  however,  is  consistent  with  true  love 
to  Christ.  —  Carutlein  :  The  tarrying  of  the  Bridegroom 
is  not  delay  ;  but  a  pausing,  in  merciful  desire  to  save. 
—  Christ  will  come  at  a  time  when  the  Church  is  se 
cure  and  asleep.  —  Quesnel:  The  pious  are  reputed 
fools  and  miserable  ;  but  the  time  will  come  when 
men  will  wish  to  be  sharers  of  their  goods  and  bless 
edness.  —  Every  man  must  live  by  his  own  faith.  —  The 
sacred  oil  of  joy  may  be  bought  without  money,  but 
it  must  be  in  time.  —  Cramer:  Let  him  who  would  re 
pent,  take  it  in  good  season.  —  The  Lord  knoweth  his 
own,  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  —  Spiritual  watchfulness  is  most 
needful. 

Gossner  :  —  The  same  judgment  will  come  upon 
all  Christians,  who  hold  only  to  the  form  of  religion 
(the  lamps)  without  caring  for  the  spirit  (the  oil  in 
the  lamps). 

Gerlach  :  —  Every  soul  is  accepted  for  himself,  and 
cannot  represent  others  in  judgment.*  —  Jesus  knows 
those  only  for  His  own  who  have  lived  and  persevered 
in  living  fellowship  with  Him. 

Heubner  :  —  To  be  a  virgin,  is  the  destination  of  a 
Christian  :  he  is  called  to  purity,  sunctification,  absti 
nence  from  spiritual  whoredom,  idolatry.  —  He  is  con 
secrated  to  the  Lord.  —  Not  all  who  have  externally 
left  Babylon,  or  the  world,  are  true  virgins.  —  Christ 
does  not  "speak  of  unbelievers,  but  of  those  who  once 
had  faith.  —  Perfect  unbelievers,  who  are  without  any 
expectation  of  the  Lord,  belong  to  neither  class  f  of 
virgins.  —  Expectation  of  the  Lord's  advent  a  neces 
sary  mark  of  the  Christian.  —  The  lamp  is  the  exter 
nal  form,  the  vessel  for  inward  Christianity.--  Without 
the  lamp  the  oil  is  wasted,  but  without  the  oil  the 


*  [Comp.  the  remark  of  Jerome  on  vnr.  9:  "Vmi 
que  lira  upvriliit*  *>i>x  nx-r<'nl?mretipiet,'nrqu(  j. 
in  i/it  )>i</i,-ii  ti/ioruitt  rii-titt<«  ulioriuii   citiu  snbUvure 
-I'.  S.'] 

t|ln  Uenmn:  zu  ki-incr  A'luttf  :  in  the  Edirb.  tral 
to  out  class,  which  mubt  be  u  mere  printing  error.    P.  8.] 
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lamp  will  not  burn. — Take  care  not  to  despise  exter 
nal  Christianity  (baptism,  confession,  church-going, 
partaking  of  the  holy  communion) ;  but  take  rare  also 
not  to  be  satisiied  with  it,  and  to  rest  upon  it. — The 
two  olive-lives,  llev.  xi.  1-6. — True  Christians  unite 
both  external  and  internal  Christianity. — The  extinc 
tion  of  the  lamps,  the  painful  feeling  of  emptiness  in 
thj  spirit. — Hence  the  anguish  and  despondency  of 
BO  many  dying  people. — How  many  send  for  the 
minister,  and  frantically  desire  spiritual  good,  when 
too  late  ! 

Frit  itch  :  The  constant  preparation  for  death. — 
Schenkd :  The  false  security  of  the  converted. — 
Lisco:  The  parable  an  exhortation  to  true  prepara 
tion  for  the  end. 

£^L:KSNEL  (in  addition  to  those  extracts  given  by 
e  above) : — Man's  life  is  one  continual  prepara 
tion  for  the  marriage-supper  of  eternity.  His  heart 
is  his  lamp.  [So  also  Olshausen  and  Alford,  but  not 
Lange,  see  above.]  By  the  motions  and  desires  of 
his  soul,  he  goes  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom,  and 
hastens  toward  heaven  by  the  virgin  purity  of  his 
life. — The  Church,  before  the  marriage-supper  of 
eternity,  is  always  divided  and  mixed. — Tru^  wisdom 
consists  in  being  always  ready,  and  in  constant  re- 
jnembrance  of  the  bridegroom's  coming. — A  heart 
without  charity  [faith]  is  a  lamp  without  oil. — The 
holiness  of  others  will  not  avail  us  at  the  hour  of 
death. —  The  door  is  shut!  Dreadful  and  fatal  words! 
No  hope  remains.  Nothing  but  death  shuts  this  door ; 


but  death  may  surprise  us  in  our  sins,  and  then  de 
spair  is  our  portion. —  To  watch  is  to  employ  ourselvei 
chiefly  about  the  business  of  our  salvation.  But. 
alas,  how  many  who  slumber!  How  many  a-li-  :  ! 
How  many  seized  with  lethargy !  How  many  quite 
dead  ! — BURKITT  : — Some  Christians,  like  foolish  vir 
gins,  content  themselves  with  a  blazing  lamp  of  an 
outward  profession,  without  securing  an  inward  prin 
ciple  of  grace  and  love,  which  should  maintain  that 
profession,  as  the  oil  maintains  the  lamp.  Hence  the 
true  wisdom  consists  in  taking  care  that  the  vessel 
of  his  heart  may  be  furnished  with  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  a  prevailing  and  abiding  principle. — • 
The  Bridegroom  will  certainly  corne,  though  at  His 
own  time:  1.  Reason  says:  lie  may  come  (God  is 
just  and  will  reward,  etc.) ;  2.  faith  says :  He  will 
come  ;  3.  happy  are  those  who  go  forth  10  meet  Him. 
— The  lamp  of  profession  will  certainly  go  out,  which 
has  not  a  stock  of  grace  to  feed  it. — Those  who  would 
have  grace,  must  have  timely  recourse'^  them  that 
aell,  i.  e.,  to  the  ordinances  and  means  of  grace. — The 
door  is  shut  against  them :  the  door  of  repentance ; 
the  door  of  hope ;  the  door  of  salvation ;  shut  for 
ever;  shut  by  Him  that  shutteth  and  none  can  open. — 
NAST: — Three  great  evils  fell  upon  the  unwise  vir 
gins  :  1.  Their  labor  was  lost,  all  the  preparations 
they  had  made,  the  lamps  which  they  had  purchased, 
the  amount  of  oil  consumed,  the  cold,  dark  hours  of 
watching ;  2.  the  opportunity  of  redress ;  3.  their 
hope  was  lost  for  ever. — P.  S.] 
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THE   FINAL   JUDGMENT   AS   RETRIBUTION   ON   INDIVIDUALS.     THIRD   PICTURE   OF   THE 
JUDGMENT.      [THE   PARABLE   OF   THE   TALENTS.] 


CHAPTER  XXV.  14-30. 

14  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  [lie  is]1  as  a  man  travelling  into  a  far  country  [going 
abroad,  dvOp.  o.7ro8r//AwvJ,  who  [.     He]  called  his  own  servant?,  and  delivered  unto  them 

15  his  goods.     And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one;  to 
every  man  according  to  his  several  ability  [his  own  ability,  Kara.  TIJV  IOLOLV  ovvafjav]  ;   and 

16  straightway  took  his  journey  [he  went  abroad,  a7re8?//x^o-€i'].     Then  he  that  had  receiv 
ed  the  five  talents  went  and  traded  with  the  same  [with  them,  ey  aurots],  and  made  them 

17  [gained]8  other  five  talents.     And  likewise  [Likewise  also,  'Oo-currws  /cat]  he  that  had 


18  received  two  [the  two,  6  TO.  8uo],a  he  also  gained  other  two.     But  he  that  had  received 

19  one  [talent]4  went  and  digged   [dug]   in  the  earth,  and  hid5  his  lord's  money.     After  a 

20  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  cometh,  and  reckoneth  with  them.     And  so  he  that 
h:ul  received  [the]   five  talents  came  and  brought  other  five  talents,  saying,  Lord,  thou 
delivcredst  unto  me  five  talents:  behold,  I  have  gained  beside  them8  five  talents  more 

21  [oilier  five   talents  beside  them,  oAAa  trivrf.  ruA.  eWpSrjcra  CTT'  avrois].     His  lord  said 
unto  him,  Well  done,  thou1  good  and  faithful  servant:   thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things:"  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 

22  lord.     [And]  He  also  that  had  received  [the]  two  talents  came  and  said,  Lord,  thou  rle- 
liv'.-redst  unto  me  two  talents:  behold,  I  have  gained  two  other  talents  beside  them. 

23  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good  and   faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been  faithful 
over  a  few  things,  I  will   make  thee  ruler  over  manv  things:9  enter  thou  into  the  joy 

24  of  thy  lord.     Then  he  which  [who]  had  received  the  one  talent  came  and  said,  Lord,  ] 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


knew  thee  that  thou  art  a  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering 

25  where  thou  hast  not  strewed:10  And  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  iu   the 

26  earth  :  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine  [thou  hast  thine  own,  £X(i<;  TO  am].      [And]   Hia 
lord  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou  kneweut  that 

27  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have  not  strewed:  [?]  "  Thou  ought  ^st 
therefore  to  have  put  [thrown,  fia\elv\  l*  my  money  to  the  exchangers,  and  tlien  at     iy 

28  coming  I  should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury  [interest].13     Take  therefore  -.1.8 

29  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  which  [that]   hath  [the]  ten  talents.     For  unto 
every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance  :  but  from  him  that 

30  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.     And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable 
servant  into  [the,  TO]  outer  darkness:  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  t«eth. 

1  Ver.  14.—  [The  interpolation  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  unwarranted  and  unnecessary,  and  not  found  in  the  earlier 
Em.-li.-h  Versions.  Lange  inserts  he  i*  (viz.,  the  Son  of  Man,  ver  13);  others:  it  is;  Ewal'd  and  Conant  ourit  :.ll  inser 
tions,  and  translate  simply:  For  as  a  man  going  abroad  (Ewaid:  Denn  sowie  (in  1'erreinender,  etc.).  See  Lange's 
Exty.  Nottx.  Meyer  in  loc.  takes  Siaiffp  as  anantapodoton,  as  Mark  xiii.  34;  comp.  Rum.  v.  12.  It  was  intended  to 
connect  the  whole  parable  with  Sairep,  and  then  to  add  a  OUTO.-S  with  an  apodosis  such  as:  O&TWJ  itoi  &  ui&j  rov  a.v- 
Ojvvnu  woti&ei,  or  UUTIUS  evrai  <coi  r>  vcipnvrria.  rov  vlov  T.  ai0o.,  which  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  protasis.  Alford  thinks,  the  ellipsis  is  rightly  supplied  in  the  Authorized  English  Version.—  P.  S  ] 

"  Ver.  16.—  [Codd.  A.**,  B.,  C.,  D.,  L..  La,  hmann.  and  Tregelles,  read  :  fV*p5ijTe*,A«  gained.  Alford  thinks,  it 
was  inserted  from  vers.  17  and  22.  The  reading  of  the  text  rec.  :  t  ir  o  i  TJ  ff  (  v  .  Is  sustained  by  Cod.  Sinait,  and  retained 
by  Tisehendorf  :md  Alford.  But  the  meaning  is  the  same  :  he  made.  i.  e.,  ht  produced,  he  gained,  and  was  so  rendered 
by  the  English  Versions  preceding  that  of  the  Bishops.  See  Conant  i>t  loc.  —  P.  S.] 

5  Ver.  IT.—  [Comp.  o  ra  VfvTe,  thejice,  ver.  16.  The  \aBiai>  is  nece.-sarily  implied  in  the  second  clause,  and 
hence  the  interpolation  had  recfired  (or  rather  in  the  imperf  :  receirtd)  is  justified.  The  verb  can  be  easily  spared  in 
Greek.  Ewald  imitates  the  Greek  brevity  in  his  version  :  Eltmso  gctcann  avch  der  die  zwri  andere  eicei.  But  this  is 
too  harsh,  and  would  not  do  at  all  in  English.  Some  MSS.  add  after  Svo  :  TaAai/ra  A  a  £  ta  v,  which  is  thrown  oat  by 
the  text,  rec.,  Tischendorf.  Alford,  etc.  Lachmann  and  Tregelles  omit  also  the  words  :  *  a  1  avros,  he  also,  in  which 
they  are  sustained  by  Codd  B..  C.,  and  also  by  Cod.  Sinaiticns.—  P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  IS.  —  Lachmann  adds  T  d  \av-r  o  v  after  A.  and  ancient  versions. 

•  Ver.  IS.  —  Laehmann,  Tischendorf,  [Tregelles,  Alford],  read:   ticpvibf,  for  the  lect.  rec.:  aireKpvtyt,  according  to 
most  witnesses.    [Cod.  Sinait  likewise  reads  :   f  K  p  v  i|/  1  .—P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  20.  —  The  words:   eir*  awTo?$,  bfside  them  [the  enabling  cause  of  his  gain],  here  and  in  ver.  22  are  omitted  in 
Codd.  B..  D..  L..  al..  [also  in  Cod.  Sinait],  and  stricken  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.    They  may  have  been  added  to  in- 
srease  the  modesty  of  the  expression. 

T  Ver.  21.  —  [TTiou  is  an  unnecessary  interpolation,  and  should  be  omitted,  as  in  ver.  23.  —  P.  S.] 

8  Ver.  21.—  [Lit.:  thou  tct/«<  (.hast  \>een)  faithful  ortr  little,  Iwittset  thee  orer  much,   tirl   6\lya    jt  iricrTbs, 

irl  wo  A  A  oi  i/   n  f   Kar  affrrt  IT  a;  .      So  the  German  Versions  of  Luther,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Lange;  also  the  English 

Versions  of  Cover.iale.  Kondrick,  Conant-P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  23.—  [Comp.  not*  8.  ver.  21.—] 

18  Ver.  24  —  [The  British  Bibles  bore  and  in  ver.  26  read  vtrawed,  the  rarer  form  for  strew,  stretcn.  I  followed  here, 
is  elsewhere,  the  spelling  of  the  Am.  Bible  -P.  S.] 

11  Ver.  26.  —  [A  question  of  surprise  and  displt-a-ure.  and  hence  with  an  interrogation  mark,  as  in  the  Lat.  Vulg.,  Cover- 
dale.  Campbell.  Conant.  and  nearly  all  the  German  Versions.  De  Wette  and  Lange,  however,  regard  it  as  an  ironical  con 
cession.  in  wh;ch  ease  the  punctuation  of  the  Am.  Bible  Society's  edition  (colon)  is  correct.  The  British  Bibles  have  a 
period.-P.  S.] 

15  Ver.  27.—  [Lange  :  hinwerftn.  The  verb  £  a  A  f  7  v  expresses  not  the  worthlessness  of  the  money  which  was  a  good 
gift  of  God,  but  the  perfect  ease  with  which  it  might  have  been  mnde  to  produce  interest  in  the  hands  of  brokers  and  bank 
ers,  who  then  as  now  received  money  on  deposit  at  interest  and  lent  it  to  others  at  higher  rates.  —  P.  8.] 

i»  Ver.  27.  —  [£vi>  TOKCP,  from  TOKOS  (TI'ICTW,  rtroKa),  birth;  child;  gain,  interest,  in  the  LXX  for  ~tT3  .  The 
passage  implies  the  lawfulness  of  taking  interest  There  was  a  saying  in  the  ancient  Church,  -yivKiOf  Sonciuoi  -rpairt  (Ircu 
(Origen.  on  Matt,  xxii.),  which  was  attributed  to  Christ  and  may  possibly  have  be.-n  derived  from  this  verse,  as  express 
ing  the  moral  lesson  of  this  and  the  kindred  parable  in  Luke  six.  See  SCICKB'S  Thmaurus,  sub  rpaTrt£.—P.  8.] 

here  against  sluggishness  and  sloth  in  our  outward 
vocation  and  work.  That  parable  enforced  the  need 
of  keeping  the  heart  with  all  diligence  —  this  the  need 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

The  Signification  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents. — 
In  this  parable  the  idea  of  retribution,  as  affecting 


of  giving  all  diligence  also  to  the  outward  work,  if 
e  would  be  found  of  Christ  in  peace  at  the  day  of 


individual  Christians,  comes  prominently  forward  ;  as  j  His  appearing.  Alford  likewise  refers  this  paiable 
the  first  referred  that  retribution  to  office-bearers  in  i  to  the  active  side  of  the  Christian  life,  while  the  pre- 
the  Church,  and  the  second  to  the  Church  itself  as  a  !  ceding  parable  sets  forth  the  conteinp !a?ire  si  le 
whole  As  there  the  former  parable  laid  the  stress  |  "  There,  the  foolish  virgins  failed  fro, 
upon  the  watchfulness,  internal  religion,  here  we  have  part  too  easy — here  the  wicked  servant  fails  from 
the  requirement  of  watchfulness  in  persevering,  un- !  thinking  his  too  hard.  The  parable  is  still  concerned 
wearied  fidelity  and  activity  through  the  Spirit,  j  with  Christians  (rovs  ibtovs  SotiAous),  and  not  the 
[Compare  the  remarks  of  Trench :  While  the  virgins  world  at  large.  We  must  remember  tie  rel-ition  of 
were  represented  as  vaiting  for  the  Lord,  we  hare  master  and  slave,  in  order  to  understand  his  deliver- 
here  the  servants  working  for  Him.  There  the  in-  ing  to  them  his  property,  and  punishiug  them  f«t  not 
ward  spiritual  rest  of  the  Christian  was  described —  fructifying  with  it."  But  this  may  be  understood  aa 
uere  his  external  activity.  There,  by  the  end  of  well  from  the  stand-point  of  free  labor.—  P.  S.] 
ihe  foolish  virgins,  we  are  warned  against  de-  j  As  it  respects  the  relation  of  the  parable  of  the 
deusions  and  decays  in  the  inward  spiritual  life—  ,  Talents,  to  the  parable  of  the  Pounds  (Jlirue)  iu  l.uk« 
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lix.  12-27,  it  u  somewhat  analogous  to  the 

irable  of  the  marriage  of  the  Kind's  Son,  ch. 
xxii.  'J,  to  tin  j).iral>le  of  the  Supper,  Luke  xiv.  If,. 
We  must  inn  be  misled  by  the  appearance  of  likeness 
into  a  denial  of  the  faet,  that  we  have  to  do  here  with 
an  altogether  new  and  different  parable.  Meyer 
.-ay-; :  "  The  analogous  parable  in  Luke  xix.  is  to  be 
!  as  a  modiiieation,  which  arose,  in  evangelical 
t;-,i ufioii,  of  our  preseut  original  and  simpler  parable. 
In  its  form  in  Luke,  probably  an  original  and  indepen 
dent  parable  (concerning  the  rebellious  subjects)  had 
become  blended  with  that  of  the  talents  (comp.  Strauss, 
i.  636  sq. ;  Ewald,  p.  339  sq.)."  SucL  a  perfect  con 
fusion  of  parable  with  fictiou  would  be  discarded  at 
once  by  a  careful  estimate  of  the  practical  doctrinal 
scope  of  the  former.  That  would  altogether  set  aside 
the  following  alternative  (of  Meyer) :  "  If  we  enter 
tain  the  thought  that  the  parables  in  Luke  and  those 
in  Matthew  were  delivered  by  Christ  at  different 
times,  we  must  either  admit  the  unnatural  supposi 
tion  that  the  simpler  form  in  Matthew  was  the  later 
(as  Kern  maintains),  or  contradict  the  narrative  by 
assuming  that  Jesus  delivered  the  parables  in  Mat 
thew  earlier  than  those  in  Luke  (Sehleierraacher, 
Ne.mder)."  The  idea  of  "  simpler  "  has  nothing  to 
do  here,  where,  as  even  de  Wette  acknowledges,  the 
parables  are  internally  different  in  their  scope.  The 
differences  are  plain :  1.  As  to  their  respective  mo 
tives.  In  Luke,  Jesus  designs  to  repel  the  supposi 
tion  that  the  advent  would  soon,  or  iituntdiatelti,  in  a 
chronological  sense,  make  its  appearance ;  in  Mat 
thew,  He  intends  to  quicken  the  expectation  that,  in 
a  religious  sense,  it  would  soon  come.  2.  In  the  for 
mer,  the  Lord  is  a  high-born  noble,  who  was  to  receive 
a  king  lorn  ;  here,  He  is  simply  a  landowner.  There, 
the  Lord's  absence  is  distance  in  space ;  here,  it 
U  length  of  tune  (there:  (iropfi>$Ti  ei'v  x<V*"  /"a- 
Kpiv  ;  here  :  utra  \pavuv  iru\'jv  (p\(rai).  There,  the 
servants  are  ten,  the  number  of  the  world's  age  (see 
the  ten  virgins) ;  here,  they  are  three,  the  number  of 
the  Spirit.  In  the  former,  all  the  servants  receive 
one  pound — doubtless  the  one  equal  office  of  testi 
mony  ;  here,  the  first  servant  receives  five  talents, 
the  second  two,  the  third  one — thus  noting  individu 
ally  different  endowment,  diverse  degrees  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  and  grace.  There,  the  gain  is  not  in  re 
lation  to  the  pounds — there  are  ten  pounds  from  the 
the  one,  five  pounds  from  the  one — because  the  re 
sult  of  official  blessing  may  be  past  all  reckoning ; 
here,  the  gain  is  proportioned  to  the  gift — five  pounds 
from  five,  two  from  two — because  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  as  such  can  have  an  objective  blessing  only 
according  to  its  subjective  degree.  There,  the  last 
servant  lays  up  the  one  pound,  which  makes  him 
equal  to  the  rest,  in  a  napkin,  unused,  signifying  his 
idleness ;  here,  he  buries  it  in  the  earth,  signifying 
the  prostitution  of  spiritual  gifts  to  the  service  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh.  There,  the  recompense  of  fidel 
ity  is  the  extension  of  the  charge  and  vocation,  the 
being  placed  over  ten  and  over  five  cities ;  here,  it  is 
an  entrance  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord: — the  former 
in  harmony  with  official  relation,  and  the  latter  in 
Yir.iiouy  with  the  personal  spiritual  life.  There,  the 
die  servant  was  punished  by  the  pound  being  taken 
roin  him  (removal  from  office) ;  here,  he  is  cast  into 
he  outer  darkness,  condemned  to  eternal  woe.  In 
Luke,  the  parable  closes  with  the  noblemnn  being 
ilur.iged  iutc  a  king,  who  punishes  his  rebellious 
servants;  in  Matthe.v,  it  closes  with  the  just  admin- 
stration  of  the  landowner — although  the  kinu'  comes 
oitu  nil  the  ii'ore  glorious  prominence  iu  the  last  par 


able,  ver.  31  seq.     The  resemblance  in  the  tone  of 

I  Jit's  words,  and  the  Lord's  rejoinder 
can  have  no  efVeet  in  disturbing  our  conviction  of  th< 
distinctness  of  the  two  parable.  And  upon  this 
point,  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  'hat  the  servant  in 
Luke,  in  accordance  with  the  •(///>/'«//  relation,  wrap? 
I  his  pound  in  a  napkin  ;  while  the  servant  in  Matthew, 
I  in  accordance  with  the  spiritual  relation,  hides  it  in 
the  earth;  further,  that  the  former  ought  to  have 
put  his  gold  into  the  bank  (the  office  is  given  back 
to  the  Church)  ;  while  the  latter  should  have  taken 
it  to  the  exchangers  (spiritual  gifts  are  quickened  by 
contact  with  earnest  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Church).  Thus  the  former  parable  sets  before  ua 
simply  the  external,  social,  official  side  of  the  Chris 
tian  calling  ;  the  latter,  the  internal  and  the  individ 
ual.  This  explains  the  difference  between  the  gain 
of  fidelity  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  ;  and,  fui 
ther,  that  the  slothful  servant  in  office  and  the  sloth 
ful  servant  in  the  service  of  the  Spirit  -for  the  most 
part  coincide,  although  in  individual  traits  they  dif 
fer.  Official  vocation  produces  its  outward  results 
broadly  through  the  world;  and  an  apostle  might 
gain  half  the  population  of  the  earth,  or  bring  the 
whole  generation  under  his  own  influence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spiritual  gift  works  inwardly  in  the 
spiritual  domain.  In  this  it  gains  just  so  much  life 
as  corresponds  with  its  related  capacity  of  the  Spirit 
Externally,  this  gain  may  seem  less ;  but  in  the  esti 
mate  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  it  is  otherwise.  It  is 
a  higher  reward  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord, 
than  to  be  set  over  the  cities  in  the  other  world.  In 
harmony  with  this  distinction,  the  one  slothful  ser 
vant  did  not  work  at  all ;  the  other  hid  his  spiritual 
gift  in  the  earth.  This  Trovrjpos,  too,  has  a  specific  pre 
dicate  attached  to  him,  oxi'Tjpoy ;  and  his  requital  is 
not  merely  discharge  from  office,  but  spiritual  wor. 

Ver.  14.  For  he  is  as  a  man. — Here  it  is  cus 
tomary  to  explain  the  construction  as  an  abrupt  trans 
ition  and  an  incomplete  clause  (an  anantapodolon\  as 
in  Rom.  v.  12.  But  the  previous  verse  is  latently 
carried  on  in  the  sense :  you  know  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  J fan  comet h  ;  for 
He  w,  etc. 

Delivered  unto  them  his  goods. — The  spirit 
ual  blessing  of  His  life  and  salvation.  Christ  entrusts 
to  Christians  in  this  world  the  treasure  of  His  s.;-irit- 
ual  life. 

Ver.  15.  To  every  man  according  to  hia 
OWn  ability,  Kara  rr,  v  iSiav  S  vv  a  u  t  v.— Spir 
itual  gifts  are  regulated  by  the  kind  and  degree  of 
personal  susceptibility  and  capacity.  Compare  the 
doctrine  of  the  -xapiiruara,  1  Cor.  xii.  ["There  is  no 
Pelagianism  in  this ;  for  each  man's  powers  are  them 
selves  the  gift  of  God."  Alford.  But  the  words 
(ita.(TTfa  xar'  iSiav  8vvau.ii'  imply  that  every  man  has 
a  natural  endowment,  a  sacred  trust  and  mission  to 
fulfil  in  this  wo  -Id.— P.  S.] 

And  straightway  he  went  abroad.  —  The 
nearest  possible  approximation  of  the  parable  to  the 
fact,  that  the  ascension  and  Pentecost  are  closely 
connected ;  although  the  order  is  inverted.*  There 

*  [Oomp.  the  remarks  of  TREXCH  :  "In  the  thiiurs  esrthlf 
the  householder's  distribution  of  the  eifts  natura 
neoes-ity  precedes  his  departure;  in  the  heavenly  it  s  not 
altogether  so;  the  Aseension.  or  departure,  goes  bet'.. re  I'.-n- 
tecost.  or  the  distribution  of  sifts;  yet  the  xtr.tigfitic-uj  still 
remains  in  t'.ill  force:  the  interval  between  them  w:is  tn« 
smallest,  one  following  hard  upon  the  other,  however  the  or 
der  WKS  reversed.  The  four  verses  which  follow  U<'>- ^Mem- 
brace  the  whole  period  intervening  between  the  flr.>t  an^ 
,  second  corning  of  Christ"  -1'.  S.] 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


had  been,  however,  a  preparatory  bestowment  of  the    scattered,  and  not  the  wheat.     [Alfovd  direct  atten 


Spirit  before  the  ascension.  See  the  farewell  dis 
courses  in  John,  and  ch.  xx.  Meyer  :  "  Straightway, 
without  precise  orders  for  the  application  of  the 
money."  But  some  general  orders  are  presupposed 
by  the  subsequent  judgment;  while  the  particular 
employment  of  the  personal  endowment  is  entrusted 
to  the  individual.  Every  one  must  know  his  peculiar 
focatio-i. 

Vei  18.  Hid  his  lord's  money. — Contrary  to 
fluf.y  and  to  dignity.  The  money  in  the  earth  is  the 
ipirit  in  the  flesh. 

Ver.  20.  Gained  beside  them, «  TT'  a  »  r  o  Ts. — 
Jn  addition  to  what  was  entrusted,  and  by  means 
thereof.  [Comp.  the  plainer  statement  in  Luke  xix. 
16  :  "  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds,"  and 
John  xv.  5  :  "  Without  Me,  ye  can  do  nothing  " 
Every  gift  of  God  may  be  doubled  and  even  increased 


tion  to  the  connection  of  thought  between  the  last 
parable  of  our  Lord  with  His  first  on  the  Sower  (ch. 
xiii.  3-9).  He  looks  for  fruit  where  He  has  sown, 
but  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  soil.  He  expects 
not  so  much  success,  as  faithfulness  which  docs  not 
depend  on  the  absolute  amount,  but  is  measured  by 
the  degree  of  ability  and  opportunity.  Hence  He 
says :  good  and  faithful  (not :  successful)  servant. — 
P.  S.] 

Ver.  25.  And  I  was  afraid.— De  Wette  and 
Meyer :  He  might  have  lost  the  talent  in  trading. 
But  that  would  have  been  in  some  sense  praisewor 
thy.  His  fear  was  more  abject :  he  would  not  take 
trouble  for  the  benefit  of  a  selfish  lord.* 

Ver.  26.  Thou  knewest  that  I  reaped.— Kuin- 
oel  and  de  Wette  :  Concessively  and  ironically  spo 
ken  ;  but  according  to  Meyer,  a  question  of  surprise. 


tenfold  by  faithful  and  conscientious  use,  while  it  may  I  Doubtless  de  Wette  is  right.  The  servant  has  con- 
be  lost  by  neglect.  This  is  true  of  spiritual  and  tern-  |  demned  himself  as  a  liar.  If  he  really  regarded  his 
poral^  gifts  of  all  kinds. — P.  S.]  I  lord  as  a  hard  man,  and  yet  would  risk  nothing  in 

and 


Ver.  21.  The  Vulgate  and  Cod.  A.*  read  f 
\vhich  may  stand  absolutely,  as  in  Luke  xix.  17  ;  the 
e  i5 ,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Meyer  observes,  must  be 
connected  with  the  verb.  [Alford,  however,  thinks 
that  e  3 ,  according  to  later  Greek  usage,  need  not  be 
connected  with  tVi  b\:ya  T)S  TTHTTOS,  but  may  bear  the 
sense  of  tvye :  well  done!  as  in  the  English  Vers. — 
P.  S.] 

[I  will  set  thee  over  much. — This  implies 
new  spheres  of  activity  and  usefulness  in  the  king 
dom  of  glory  in  heaven  ;  or — according  to  Stier,  Al 
ford,  and  all  who  refer  this  and  the  preceding  para 
ble  to  the  prc-tnillennial  advent — in  the  millennium 
on  earth.— P.  S.] 

Into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.— De  Wette  :  "  Kuin- 
oel  and  others  interpret  after  Esth.  ix.  17  (Sept.), 
where  xapa  =  nnTST'E ,  entertainment;  better,  prob 
ably,  from  the  feast  of  joy  which  the  lord  would 
celebrate  on  his  return  ;  Fritzsche,  after  Chrysostom, 
of  the  Messianic  blessedness, — the  parable  passing 
over  into  the  reality."  Doubtless,  the  Lord's  joyful 
festival  is  meant ;  but  this  signifies  the  inheritance 
of  Christ.  [Alford  refers  the  x  «  P  «  not  to  a  feast, 
but  to  the  joy  arising  from  the  completion  of  the 
work  and  labor  of  love,  of  which  the  first  sabbatical 
rest  of  the  creation  was  typical,  Gen.  i.  31  ;  ii.  2; 
Heb.  iv.  3-11 ;  xii.  2  ;  Rev.  iii.  21.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  24.  That  thou  reapest  where  thou  hast 
not  sown. — The  picture  of  a  hard,  and  withal  self 
ish  man.  The  saying  shows:  1.  That  the  servant, 
as  a  self-seeker,  separated  his  own  interest  from  his 
lord's,  and  therefore  reckoned  his  lord  to  be  a  self- 
seeker  also ;  2.  that  he  promised  himself  no  person 


trade,  he  might  have  adopted  a  safe  method  of  gain 
for  his  master,  and  placed  the  money  into  the  handa 
of  the  changers.  Thus  at  least  the  interest  would 
have  been  secured. 

Ver.  27.  Thrown  my  money  to  the  bankers. 
— Meyer:  Throw  it  on  the  money-table ;  /SaAeTj/ 
exhibits  the  sloth  of  his  manner.  The  changers  held 
a  public  bank  among  the  ancients,  at  which  they  re 
ceived  and  lent  money.  [Olshausen  and  Trench  apply 
the  7>;a7re(7T,.-u  to  tliose  stronger  characters  who  may 
lead  the  more  timid  to  the  useful  employment  of  gifts 
which  they  have  not  energy  to  use.  Alford  objects 
to  this  interpretation,  and  refers  to  the  machinery  of 
religious  and  charitable  societies  in  our  day  as  very 
much  in  the  place  of  the  rpcnr*  <>a<.  —P.  S.] 

I  might  have  received  mine  own. — If  thou 
didst  thus  separate  thy  interest  from  mine,  thou  wast 
bound  to  give  the  money  to  the  changers,  that  1 
might  have  received  mine  with  interest.  A  striking 
rebuke  ex  conccssia  ! 

Ver.  28.  Take  from  him  therefore. — The  neg 
ative  punishment,  entering  into  the  judgment  of  the 
servant  himself :  separation. — And  give  it  to  him 
that  hath  the  ten  talents. — Thus  even  his  judg 
ment  passes  over  into  the  praise  of  God. 

Ver.  29.  For  unto  every  one  that  hath.— See 
ch.  xiii.  12,  p.  240. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  see  the  Exegei- 
ical  Notes.  All  its  individual  traits  are  regulated  by 
the  different  relation  of  the  talents  ;  as  in  Luke  xix. 


il  spiritual  joy  in  trading  with  the  entrusted  pound ;  :  they  signify  offices,  and  here  the  individual  gifts  of 


3.  that  he  would  tacitly  reproach  his  lord  with  hav 
ing  given  him  too  little :  4.  that  he  would  not  only 
golf-righteously  excuse  his  own  slothfulness  of  spirit, 
but  also  overrule  and  censure  his  lord ;  5.  that,  with 
all  this,  he  really  held  his  master  to  be  not  an  over- 
Luird  man,  but  an  over-gentle  man,  against  whom  he 
could  dare  to  use  such  language  with  impunity. — 
Where  thou  hast  not  strewed. — Meyer  under 
stands  here  again,  as  in  ch.  xxi.  43,  a  winnowing, 
agiunst  Erasmus,  Beza,  and  others,  who  interpret  the 
Jiao-Kopiri^eji/of  sowing  ;  thinking  that  other 
wise  the.-e  would  be  a  tautological  parallel.  But  the 

new  idea  introduced  is  that  of  intensification  :  sow-  i  *  [Tbere  ,g  an  lnconsistency  between  that  pretended  fear 
ing  and  reaping,  abundantly  scattering  and  bringing  <  and  this  insolent  speech,  which  betrays  the  falsehood  of  the 
into  the  barn.  In  winnowing,  it  is  the  straw  that  is 


grace.  Thus,  the  concluding  circumstance,  that  the 
one  pound  is  given  to  him  who  had  ten  pounds,  has 
in  the  two  cases  a  diverse  significance.  In  Luke,  the 
sense  of  the  parable  is  this,  that  the  neglected  office 
devolved  or  passed  over  to  the  highest  fidelity ;  in 
Matthew,  the  truth  is  set  forth,  that  the  unfaithful 
ness  of  the  slothful  servant  increases  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  faithful,  as  affording  him  matter  of  constant 
warning  and  spiritual  meditation,  and  the  means  of 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  divine  governnnait  of 
souls. 


*  [There  i 
inso: 
SoOAos.— P.  S.] 


CHAP.  XXV.  14-30. 
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2.  If  we  refer  this  parable  to  the  doctrine  of  elec 
tion,  we  find  in  it  the  unlimited  differences  which  the 
Scripture  teaches,  as  opposed  to  the  unlimited  con 
trast  of  destiny  which  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
predomination  maintains.  Each  has  his  special  re 
ligious  talent  or  capital  (the  iSla  Swauis,  ver.  15)  in 
his  original  nature,  and  this  becomes  to  him  in  the 
Church  a  charisma  or  gift  (fScaxtv  e/cao-Toi).  The 
destination  to  salvation  is  thus  universal :  the  capa 
bility  and  the  call  to  fidelity  in  all  the  same,  the  mea 
sure  of  the  gift  is  different,  as  are  the  degrees  of 
glory.  But  if  the  least  endowed  in  regard  to  ful 
ness  of  life  (for  in  reference  to  truth  and  fidelity  no 
one  is  less  endowed  than  another)  scorns  and  neg 
lects  his  pound,  that  was  not  his  destiny,  but  is  his 
fault.  The  less  richly  he  was  provided  in  himself, 
the  more  anxious  should  he  have  been  to  enrich  him 
self  by  connection  with  the  more  eminent  members 
of  the  Church.  (Comp.  the  author's  Po/titive  Dog- 
matik,  p.  956  sqq.) 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  judgment  of  the  Lord  upon  all  the  individual 
members  of  the  Church  :  1.  Its  rightful  ground  :  the 
appointment  and  the  obligation  of  the  servants.  2. 
Its  test :  the  true  application  of  gifts.  3.  Its  univer 
sality  :  the  most  richly  and  the  least  endowed  are 
brought  to  account.  4.  Its  requital:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  praise  and  the  joy  of  the  Lord  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  despoiling  and  casting  out  into  the  fellow 
ship  of  the  lost. — Thy  gifts  are  entrusted  to  the  day 
of  reckoning. — Manifold  gifts,  but  one  duty  and  one 
spirit. — The  endowment  of  a  Christian  is  a  call  to 
work  for  the  Lord. — Every  one  receives  the  pound 
of  the  heavenly  spiritual  life  according  to  the  mea 
sure  of  his  capacity. — The  double  obligation  which 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  imposes  upon  Christians :  1. 
They  are  bound  to  fidelity,  because  the  Lord  is  so 
/ar"(and  has  committed  to  them  all  His  interests  in 
this  world) ;  2.  they  are  bound  to  fidelity,  because 
He  is  so  near  (invisibly  present  in  His  gifts,  and  may 
come  at  any  moment  to  reckon). — The  grand  and 
stimulating  thought,  that  Christ  has  committed  to 
His  servants  in  this  world  all  His  goods. — The  confi 
dence  of  the  Lord  the  source  of  His  servants'  fidelity. 
— Trading  with  the  riches  of  Christ  the  highest  and 
noblest  gain. — Christ's  business  prospers  only  through 
fidelity. — The  Church  is  a  place  of  trade,  the  noblest 
and  the  richest. — The  principles  of  commerce  with 
spiritual  gifts:  1.  As  regards  God:  giving  up  all,  to 
gain  all.  2.  As  it  respects  our  neighbor:  to  give  is 
more  blessed  than  to  receive.  3.  As  it  respects  our 
selves  :  to  gain  the  one  thing  needful  in  exchange 
for  many  things.*  4.  As  it  respects  the  world  :  to 
give  up  the  visible  for  the  invisible. — Trading  with 
spiritual  gifts  the  most  perilous  and  yet  the  safest 
commerce. — The  praise  and  the  reward  of  the  faith 
ful  servants  of  Christ  in  the  hour  of  reckoning:  1. 
Hie  praise,  of  having  been  faithful  over  a  little ;  2. 
,he  reward,  of  being  set  over  much,  and  of  entering 
into  the  joy  of  the  Lord. — The  end  of  our  spiritual 
work  a  divine  rest  forever,  a  Sabbath  of  God. — The 
wicked  servant ;  or,  let  no  man  undervalue  the  gift 
which  God  has  entrusted  to  him. — How  far  a  grudge 

•  LIn  German  :  "Z>«.s  Eine  erkaufen  urn  d<is  Vie'e"  (no 
doubt  an  allusion  to  Luke  x.  4'2),  wliii-h  the  Kilinb.  transla 
tor  has  ii]is;-t  thus:  to  xell  inie  thing,  to  guiii  muck!  lie 
probably  mistook  erkaufeii  for  verkuufen.— P.  8.] 


against  <'hnst  underlies  all  unfaithfulness  in  the  us« 
of  spiritual  gifts.— Man  becomes  wickr.l  everrnom 
through  thinking  evil  of  God. — The  Christian  be 
comes  wicked  evermore  through  thinking  evil  of 
Christ. — The  self-seeker  ascribes  his  own  self-seeking 
to  God  also,  to  excuse  himself. — The  unfaithful  are 
obliged  to  condemn  themselves  at  last  by  their  own 
excuses. — The  frightful  pit  of  earth  in  which  the  hea 
venly  gifts  of  the  Christians  are  buried. — The  infinite 
spiritual  woes  which  must  be  entailed  by  the  prosti 
tution  of  spiritual  light  to  the  service  of  the  flesh.— 
The  nameless  work  without  which  the  slothful  will 
have  to  do  when  the  faithful  rest. 

Starke : — We  men  in  the  world  are  stewards  of 
the  manifold  gifts  of  God,  1  Cor.  iv.  1-4;  Luke  xvi. 
2. — Hedinger  :  God  distributes  His  gifts  strangely, 
but  holily :  let  no  man  think  that  he  has  received 
too  little,  Rom.  xii.  6.— In  the  gifts  of  God  no  one 
must  be  vain,  or  envious ;  but  every  one  must  use 
his  own  portion  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
his  fellows. — God  bestows  his  gifts  and  goods  on  men, 
not  that  they  may  be  buried,  wasted,  appropriated  to 
self,  or  imagined  their  own,  but  that  they  may  faith 
fully  trade  with  them,  1  Cor.  xii.  7. — Of  a  steward 
nothing  more  is  expected,  and  nothing  less,  than  fidel 
ity,  1  Cor.  iv.  2. — Canstein:  Few  gifts  may  be  turned 
to  much  account. — Truth  does  not  shun  the  light,  but 
comes  to  it,  John  iii.  21. — He  buries  his  Lord's  good, 
who  seeks  only  his  own. — He  who  neglects  nothing 
in  his  Christianity,  will  have  confidence  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  1  John  iii.  21. — In  the  future  reckon 
ing  no  man  will  be  forgotten  or  overlooked,  2  Cor.  v. 
10. — To  be  called  a  good  and  faithful  servant  of  God, 
is  a  title  more  honorable  than  any  that  this  world 
can  give,  Ps.  cxvi.  16. — The  wicked  servant  does  not 
know  Jesus  as  a  merciful  Master,  but  as  another 
Moses  who  requires  more  than  man  has  strength  for. 
— When  we  do  not  see  the  gracious  countenance  of 
God  in  Christ,  God  appears  to  us  hard  and  fearful.— 
Slothfulness  and  baseness  the  two  characteristics  of 
the  unfaithful  servant. — Luther :  His  knavery  con 
sisted  in  this,  that  he  condemns  his  Lord  for  hard 
ness,  and  scorns  the  way  of  grace  (self-denial). — How 
many,  who  now  receive  an  unlimited  number  of  hon 
orable  names,  will  one  day  be  called,  Thou 'fool! — 
Hedinger  :  He  who  makes  a  good  use  of  the  first  be 
ginnings  of  grace,  will  go  on  well  and  soon  grow  rich ; 
he  who  lets  his  grace  decline  within  him,  will  soon  be 
without  it  altogether. 

Braune  : — There  is  no  standing  still,  either  pro 
gress  and  gain,  or  retrogress  and  loss.  [Forward 
and  finally  all,  or  backward  and  finally  nothing.] 

Lisco  : — The  humility  of  the  faithful  servants, 
who  attribute  all  blessing  and  increase  not  to  them 
selves,  but  to  the  entrusted  pounds. — It  docs  not  de 
pend  upon  whether  one  has  effected  much  or  little 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  power  and  his  sphere, 
but  whether  he  has  been  faithful  and  diligent  or  not : 
the  spirit  is  the  main  thing. — This  servant  represents 
such  as  excuse  their  neglect  in  various  ways :  by 
pleading  the  little  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them, 
or  the  fear  they  had  of  encountering  the  do.ngerous 
influences  of  the  world,  or  the  consequent  necessity 
which  they  felt  of  retreating  into  solitude  and  quiet 
piety. 

G-erlach  : — Unbelieving  despondency  is  always 
connected  with  slothfulness,  when  unbelief  betcac* 
a  permanent  condition. 

Heubner  : — Fidelity  in  little  things  is  a  pearl  r ' 
great  price. — There,  thou  hast  thine  own;  perfect 
breach  with  God ;  he  throws  up  his  sewict  iltogetl* 
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er. — Wicked  (-novt\pf)  he  is  called,  because  his  heart 
was  false,  attributing  i'alsely  to  God  this  unloving 
hardness.  His  conscience  smote  him  in  secret,  and 
testified  to  him  that  God  was  not  as  he  painted  Him. 
— When  God  lays  much  upon  us,  He  offers  us  abun 
dance  of  strength  to  do  and  to  bear. 

[B0RKITT  (condensed) : — 1.  Christ  the  Lord  of 
the  universe,  and  owner  of  all  His  servants'  goods. 
2.  Talents :  riches,  honors ;  gifts  of  mind,  wisdom, 


tion  against  God,  the  saints,  and  against  himself. — • 
(Similar  practical  remarks  with  a  more  minute  anal 
ysis,  see  in  MATTHEW  HENRY.) — D.  BROWN  (con 
densed): — 1.  Christ  exhorts  us  in  this  parable,  not 
"  Wait  for  your  Lord,"  but  "  Occupy  till  I  come." 
Blessed  is  he  whom  the  Lord  shall  find  working  (as 
well  as  watching,  according  to  the  preceding  parable). 
2.  Christians  are  all  servants  of  Christ,  but  differ  in 
natural  capacity,  acquirements,  providential  position, 


learning  ;  gifts  of  grace.  3.  Freedom  of  distribution  influence,  means,  and  opportunities.  3.  Fidelity  will 
to  all,  but  in  different  measure.  4.  Every  talent  is  I  be  rewarded,  not  the  .amount  or  nature  of  the  work, 
given  to  improve  for  our  Master's  use.  5.  Every  4.  Idleness  and  unprofitableness  in  the  Lord's  service 


one  is  accountable  for  every  talent.  6.  All  faithful 
servants  will  be  rewarded  with  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 
7.  No  excuses  shall  serve  the  slothful  or  unfaithful 
servant  at  the  bar  of  Christ.  8.  The  unfaithful  ser 
vant  will  be  punished  (a)  negatively,  by  the  loss  of 
his  talent,  (b)  positively,  by  suffering  the  misery  of 
hell  with  gnashing  of  teeth,  i.  e.,  rage  and  indigna- 


is  sufficient  to  condemn. — W.  NAST  : — 1.  The  talents  of 
all  men  are  free  gifts  of  God,  so  that  there  is  no  room 
either  for  self-boasting,  or  for  self-reproach  ;  2.  they 
are  given  in  trust,  the  Giver  still  retaining  a  claim 
upon  them ;  3.  they  are  given  to  be  employed  and 
turned  to  the  best  account  for  the  glory  of  the  Giver. 


FIFTH    SECTION. 

THE   FINAL    JUDGMENT    IN    ITS    LAST    AND    MOST    UNIVERSAL  FORM    UPON  ALL  NA 
TIONS;    AND    AS    SEPARATION. 

CHAPTER  XXV.  31-46. 
(The  Gospel  for  the  26th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

31  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy1  angels  with  him, 

32  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory :  And   before  him  shall  be  gathered  all 
[the]  nations  [Travra  TO.  WVTJ]  :  and   he  shall  separate    [divide,  d^optet]   them  one  from 
another,  as  a  [the,  6]  shepherd  divideth  [d</>opi£ei]  his  [the]  sheep  [TO.  Trpo/Jara]  from 

33  the  goats:  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left. 

34  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  [those]  on  his  right  hand,  Corne,  ye  blessed  of  my 

35  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world:   For  I 
was  a  hungered   [hungry,  oreivocra],  and  ye  gave  me  meat   [to  eat,  </>ayeiv]  : 2  I  was 

36  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in:  Naked,  and  ye 
clothed  me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

37  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee   a  hungered 

38  [hungering,  Treivwvra],  and  fed  thee?  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?      [And,  8«]   When 

39  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee?     Or  when  saw 

40  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee?     And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say 
unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 

41  of  these  my  brethren,3  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.     Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them 
[those]  on  the  left  hand,  Depart4  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  foi 

42  the  devil  and  his  angels :  For  I  was  a  hungered   [hungry],  and  ye  gave  me  no  meal 

me  to  eat,  OUK  eSwKare  /xoi  </>ayetv]  :   I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave 


[did  not  give  me  to  eat,  or*  eSwKare  /xoi  <£uyetv]  :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no 

43  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not : 5  sick, 

44  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not.     Then  shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying,  Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  a  hungered   [hungering],  or  athirst  [thirsting],  or  a  stranger,  or 

45  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  an  1  did  not  minister  unto  thee?     Then  shall  he  answer 
them,  saying,  Verily  I  saj  untc  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  tlv;  least  of 

46  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.     A"  i  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment  [eter 
nal  punishment,  Ko\ao-iv  alu>v*  •/] :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  [eternal  life,  01 
everlastirg  Hfe,  £w 
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1  Ver.  81.— The  adjective   07101   of  the  tfxt.  rec.  is  wanting  in  Cndd.  P>.,  D.,  L.,  [also  in  Cud  Siniiit.],  many  verMoni 
[Including  the  Vulg.,  whicli  reads  simply:  nniinn  <imji  li\.  :md  latiiers,  :::id  semis  tn  be  11  later  interpolation. 

2  Ver.  85  — [<'omp.  the  translation  of  the  English  Version  in  ch.  xiv.  16,  where  the  wane  phrase  is  rendered:  give  yt 
Vt,;>,  to  eat.— P.  B.] 

3  Ver.  40.— T 0)  v  a  8  e  A.  'e  oi  i/  /"''">  although  omitted  by  Cod.  B.,  Is  well  established  by  the  majority  of  witnowes. 

*  Ver,  41. -[Cod.  Sinait.  reads   virdytrc   for  ir  op  e  v  f  a  Qt .— P.  8.] 

6  Ver.  (:{.-[  Cod.  Siimit.  omits  the  words:    yvuvbi  Hal  o>'i  ir  tp  it  &d\tr  f  pf.      But  tWy  are  well  eupportad 
by  the  best  authorities  and  retained  in  all  the  critical  editions. — P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  46. — [As  the  Greek  uses  aiuviov  before  £u)T)i/  as  well  as  KbKamv,  it  should  be  rendered  by  the  same  word 
(either  eternal  or  ererlnnthtg)  in  both  clauses.     Coinp.  the  Lat  Vulg. :  in  suppllctum  ceternum  .  .  .  in  rittim .irtrrnam; 
all  the  Germ  m  Versions  (etciy);  Wiclif:  Mtrlaftt/ngf  turmente  .  .  .  ererlaxtynge  liif;  the  Itheims  Version:  j»niixh- 
ment  ever-lusting,  life,  everlasting.    Tyndale  introduced  the  change:  ecerlaxtiii/je  pai/ne  .  .  .  lyre  eternill,  which  waa 
retained  in  the  subsequent   Protestant  Versions  except  the  word  pain,  which  King  James'  revisers  gave  up  for  punixh- 
ment.     I  would  prefer,  however,  ia  both  cases  eternal,  to  everlasting,  and  translate:  into  eternal  punishment  .  .  .  into 
eternal  life.     For  everlasting  refers  to  esrtenxiKe  infinitude  or  endless  du ratio  i ;  eternal  expresses  the  intetmire  infinitude, 
and  this  dynamic  conception,  which  implies  much  more  than  mere  duration  or  existence  in  time,  is  the  prevail!  :g  idea 
here,  without,  however,  excluding  the  other.     But  in  any  ,'jise  the  passage  is  one  of  the  -cry  strongest  against  Universal* 
ism,  and  the  air oKardur aats  rwv  iravrwv.      Comp.  also  Dr.  Lange's  Exeg.  Notes.— P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

THE  FINAL  JUDGMENT.  General  Remarks. — The 
new  salient  points  of  the  last  judgment  are :  1.  The 
Son  of  Man  as  Judge  unfolds  His  perfect  kingly  and 
judicial  glory.  2.  He  exercises  judgment  now  upon 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  genera 
tions  of  men.  3.  He  judges  individuals  according  to 
their  personal  conduct,  with  as  much  strictness  and 
reality  as  He  judges  the  collective  whole.  4.  He 
finds  in  all  the  consummate  character  of  their  inner 
life  and  nature  so  expressly  stamped  upon  them,  that 
He  can  divide  them  as  a  shepherd  divides  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  5.  He  judges,  therefore,  according 
to  the  perfected  consummation  of  the  spiritual  life  in 
the  works,  and  according  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
all  good  works — love  and  mercy.  6.  He  judges  ac 
cording  to  the  standard  of  the  universal  life  of  Christ 
among  men  of  all  times,  as  well  as  of  the  historical 
Christ.  7.  His  sentence  introduces  a  separation 
which  must  bring  the  earth  itself,  in  its  ancient  form, 
to  an  end ;  for,  the  good  are  received  into  the  king 
dom  of  the  Father,  and  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell. 
— Thus  viewed  in  all  its  extension,  it  presupposes  the 
general  resurrection,  and  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
Lord's  coming  and  parousia  in  this  present  state  of 
things,  of  the  one  last  day  of  a  thousand  years  in  a 
symbolical  sense,  that  is,  of  a  full  and  perfect  judicial 
leon.  Thus,  as  the  first  parable  (ch.  xxiv.  45)  must 
be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  these  thousand  years, 
ind  the  second  and  third  exhibit  the  further  develop 
ment  of  the  kingly,  judicial  administration  of  Christ, 
this  last  judgment  forms  the  great  conclusion,  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24  and  Rev.  xx.  9. 

This  decides  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
merely  a  judgment  upon  Christians,  or  upon  other 
than  Christians,  or  upon  all,  both  Christians  and  not 
Christians.  The  first  was  maintained  by  Lactantius, 
Euthymius,  Grotius,  and  others ;  the  second,  by  such 
as  Keil,  Olshausen,  Crusius ;  *  the  third,  by  Kuinoel, 
Paulus.  Fritzsche.  In  favor  of  the  first  view — that 
Christians  alone  are  here  judged — it  is  alleged  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  election  comes  in,  ver.  34, 
of  the  righteous,  ver.  37,  etc.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
luch  also  are  spoken  of  as  never  had  the  conscious 
ness  of  being  in  personal  relation  with  Christ.  It  is 
upposed  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  second  hypothesis 

*  [So  also  Stier  and  Alford,  who  understand  iravra.  ret 
%Qvn  to  mean  all  the  nations  of  the  world  as  distinguished 
from  the  «K\6KTOi,  who  were  already  gathered  to  Christ  at 
the  first  resurrection  and  beginninc  of  His  millennial  king 
dom,  and  who  will  take  part  in  the  final  judgment  (1  Cor. 
It  2).-P.  S.J 


— those  not  Christians  being  the  ODJects  of  the  judg 
ment — that  the  judgment  proceeds  not  according  to 
the  law  of  faith,  but  according  to  the  law  of  works 
and  of  love  to  man.  But  that  Christians  also  will  be 
judged  at  last  by  works,  the  fruits  of  faith,  as  being 
faith  developed,  is  proved  by  Matt.  vii.  21 ;  Rom.  ii. 
6 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  Gal.  vi.  8,  and  the  whole  tenor  and 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  works  of  men  will  be  judged,  not  according  to 
their  outward  appearance,  but  according  to  their 
spirit  and  motive,  or  according  to  their  real,  though 
unconscious,  faith  in  Christ,  and  love  or  drawing  to 
ward  Him,  is  proved  by  an  equal  number  of  passages ; 
e.g.,  Matt.  x.  40;  Acts  x.  35;  Rom.  v.  18,  and  the 
universally  valid  word  :  "  The  Lord  seeth  the  heart." 
De  Wette  urges,  in  favor  of  the  third  supposition, 
that  in  Matt.  xiii.  37-43,  49,  we  find  the  plain  idea 
of  a  final  judgment  upon  Christians  and  those  who 
are  not  Christians.  De  Wette  here  confounds  good 
and  bad  with  Christians  and  not  Christians. 

Our  section  certainly  presupposes  the  universal 
nominal  Christianization  of  the  world,  which  must 
take  place  before  the  end  of  the  world :  the  Christi 
anization  of  mankind  in  this  world  (ch.  xxiv.  14; 
Rom.  xi.  32),  and  of  the  whole  of  mankind  in  the 
other  (Phil.  ii.  10 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  6).  Such  a  Christiana 
zation  would  necessarily  follow  from  the  advent  of 
Christ  in  itself;  so  far  as  it  must  constrain  the  nations 
to  submission,  and  continue  throughout  an  entire 
period  of  judgment,  Rev.  xx.  The  common  notion, 
which  terms  every  supposition  of  a  more  extended 
final  period  Chiliasm  or  Millennarianism,  does  not 
merit  notice.  It  is  beyond  all  things  necessary  that 
we  should  distinguish  between  a  concrete  and  a  fan 
tastic  doctrine  about  the  last  things.  The  differences 
are:  1.  The  former  regards  the  thousand  years  as  a 
symbolical  number,  as  the  mark  of  an  jeon,  or  the 
period  of  transition  for  the  earth  and  mankind  from 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  condition  (Irenaeus ;  see 
BURNER'S  'History  of  Ckristology,  I.  p.  245).  But 
millennarianism  interprets  the  thousand  years  chrono 
logically,  and  seeks  to  define  their  beginning.  2.  Con 
crete  eschatology  regards  the  last  period  as  the  mani 
festation  of  a  judgment,  already  internally  ripe,  on 
the  ground  of  the  perfect  redemption  accomplished 
through  Christ.  But  milleunarianism  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  first  redeeming  appearance  of  Christ ;  i 
looks  forward  to  the  second  as  of  greater  importance 
3.  Concrete  eschatology  expects  with  the  advent  the 
beginning  of  a  spiritual  transformation  of  the  present 
state  of  things  ;  millennarianism  expects  a  perfect 
glorification  of  things  here  as  they  are.  4.  The  for* 
mer  sees  in  the  first  resurrection  only  a  revelation  of 
the  full  life  of  the  elect,  destined  to  be  helpers  of 
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Christ  in  the  glorification  of  all  humanity  ;  but  mil- 
Icnnarianism  regards  that  period  as  the  time  of  the 
realization  of  Jewish,  Jewish-Christian,  pietistic,  secta 
rian  prerogatives  and  spiritual  pretensions.* 

[We  add  here  the  remarks  of  Dr.  NAST  on  the  dif 
ferent  views  as  to  the  subjects  of  the  final  judgment : 
"  According  to  the  premillennarian  view,  advocated  by 
Olshausen,  Stier,  and  Alford,  the  judgment  here  de 
scribed  does  not  include  those  that  constitute  the 
Church  triumphant ;  that  is,  those  who,  at  Christ's 
personal  coming  to  introduce  the  millennium,  are 
either  raised  from  the  dead,  or,  if  still  living,  are  glo 
rified  and  caught  up  together  into  the  air,  to  meet 
the  Lord  (1  Thess.  iv.  10,- 17;  1  Cor.  xv.  23,  24,  51, 
02) — to  reign  with  Christ,  and  with  him  to  judge  the 
world  (1  Cor.  vi.  2).  The  term  'all  nations,'  \irdvra. 
TO.  efJvTj,)  it  is  said,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Hebrew  '  the  nations,  or  Gentiles,'  as  distinguished 
from  God's  chosen  people,  and  stands  here  in  anti 
thesis  to  the  'brethren'  of  verse  40,  who  had  already 
received  their  reward  as  wise  virgins  and  faithful 
servants.  In  support  of  this  view  the  following  argu 
ments  are  advanced:  1.  'Those  only  are  said  to  be 
judged  who  have  done  it  or  not  done  it  to  my  breth 
ren;  but  of  the  brethren  themselves  being 'judged 
there  is  no  mention.'  In  this  argument  we  can  see 
no  point.  The  love  of  the  brethren  is  the  mark  by 
which,  our  Saviour  says,  all  men  shall  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples.  2.  '  The  verdict  turns  upon  works, 
and  not  upon  faith.'  Surely  this  will  be  the  case 
with  every  believer  or  Christian,  when  he  is  brought 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  whether  at  the 
beginning  or  close  of  the  millennium,  in  so  far  as 
works  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  or  true  saving  faith  is 
only  that  which  worketh  by  love  (Matt.  vii.  21 ;  Rom. 
ii.  ti ;  2  Cor.  v.  10;  Gal.  vi.  8),  and  in  so  far  as  our 
good  works  spring  from  sincerity  of  heart,  to  which 
the  Lord  looketh  (Acts  x.  35).  Moreover,  unless  the 
plan  of  salvation  is  entirely  changed  in  the  millennial 
state — which,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  premillennarians 
deny — the  nations  living  during  the  millennium  will 
be  judged  according  to  their  works,  no  more  and  no 
.ess  than  those  that  lived  before  the  millennium. 
3.  Another  objection  to  the  common  view  is  stated 
by  Alford  thus:  'The  answer  of  the  righteous  ap 
pears  to  me  to  show  plainly  that  they  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  being  the  covenanted  servants  of  Christ. 
Such  an  answer  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
make,  who  had  done  all  distinctly  with  reference  to 
Christ,  and  for  His  sake,  and  with  His  declaration  of 
ch.  x.  39-42,  before  them.  Such  a  supposition  would 
remove  all  reality,  as,  indeed,  it  has  generally  done, 
from  our  Lord's  description.  See  the  remarkable 
difference  in  the  answer  of  the  faithful  servants  (vss. 
20,  22).'  The  reply  that  the  language  in  question  is 
that  of  humility  is  said  not  to  be  satisfactory ;  but  we 
know  not  why.  Besides,  the  difficulty  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  same  with  regard  to  the  people  that  have  lived 
during  the  millennium.  It'  they  are  to  be  saved,  they 
also  must  have  done  their  works  for  Christ's  sake, 
and,  if  so,  they  must  have  been  conscious  of  it.  We 
have  given  the  grounds  on  which  the  premillennarian 
interpretation  is  based.  In  objection  to  it,  it  may 
further  be  urged  that  it  is  against  common  Scripture 
language  to  call  any  other  than  believers,  the  mem 
bers  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  'sheep,'  or  'right 
eous,'  or  'the  blessed  of  the  Father,  for  whom  the 
kingdom  was  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the 


*  [In  German :  geistHche  Anmasnunyen.    The  Eclinb. 
tr.-l.  kasd 'ignities  1 -P.  S.] 


world.'  With  regard  to  the  iiificult  question  of  ou* 
Lord's  second  advent,  Alford  makes,  at  the  close  of 
hiti  comments  on  the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  a  declara 
tion  breathing  the  docile  spirit  of  the  true  Christian 
and  of  the  thorough  scholar.  He  says,  (p.  238 :) 
'I  think  it  proper  to  state,  in  this  third  ediuon,  thai 
having  now  entered  upon  the  deeper  study  of  the 
prophetic  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  I  do  not 
feel  by  any  means  that  full  confidence  which  I  once 
did  in  the  exegesis,  quoad  prophetical  interpretation 
here  given  of  the  three  portions  of  this  chapter  xxv. 
But  I  have  no  other  system  to  substitute,  and  s»mo 
of  the  points  here  dwelt  on  seem  to  me  as  weighty  aa 
ever.  I  very  much  question  whether  the  thorough 
study  of  Scripture  prophecy  will  not  make  me  more 
and  more  distrustful  of  all  human  systematizing,  and 
less  willing  to  hazard  strong  assertion  on  any  portion 
of  the  subject.  July,  1855.'" — In  the  fourth  edition 
Alford  adds:  "Endorsed,  Oct.  1858."— P.  S.] 

The  representation  of  this  judgment  is  not  a  par 
able  or  simile,  as  Olshausen  thinks.  It  contains  some 
of  the  elements  of  a  parable ;  but  really  sets  the  judg 
ment  before  us  in  its  concrete  form. 

[Ver.  31.  Jerome  remarks  on  the  time  of  this  dis 
course  :  "  He  who  was  within  two  days  to  celebrate 
the  passover  and  to  be  crucified,  fitly  now  sets  forth 
the  glory  of  His  triumph."  This  contrast  deepens 
our  view  of  the-  divine  foresight  and  majesty  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  sublimity  of  this  description. — And  all 
the  [holy]  angels  with  Kim. — As  witnesses  and 
executive  agents  who  take  the  deeptst  interest  in 
man's  destiny  and  final  salvation,  comp.  lieb.  i.  14; 
Matt.  xiii.  4l";  xxiv.  31  ;  Lukexii.  8.  Bengel:  Omncs 
auffdi :  omnes  nationes  :  quanta  cclefirilas  !  "  The 
first-born  of  God,  the  morning  stars  of  creation — be 
ings  that  excel  in  strength,  whose  intelligence  is  im 
mense,  whose  love  for  Gou  and  His  universe  glows 
with  a  quenchless  ardor,  and  whose  speed  is  as  the 
lightning.  Wiio  can  count  their  numbers?  They 
are  the  bright  stars  that  crowd  in  innumerable  con 
stellations  every  firmament  that  spans  every  globe 
and  system  throughout  immensity." — P.  S.] 

Then  shall  he  sit.— Expression  of  finished  victory. 

Ver.  32.  And  before  Him  shall  be  gathered. 
—  Intimating  a  perfect  voluntary  or  involuntary  ac 
knowledgment  and  submission  ;  comp.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

And  He  shall  divide  them.— This  is  not  merely 
the  beginning,  but  the  fundamental  outline  of  all  that 
follows.— As  the  shepherd  divideth.— He  was 
Himself  the  Shepherd,  also,  of  the  goats, — the  Shep 
herd  of  all  mankind.  Hence  He  knows  how  to  distin 
guish  them  perfectly,  as  they  are  perfected  in  good  or 
evil.— The  sheep  from  the  goats.— Properly  :  the 
lambs  from  the  he-goats,  tpityoi.  Goats  and  sheep 
are  represented  as  pasturing  together  (comp.  Gen. 
xxx.  33).  They  were  classed  together  under  the 
name  of  small  cattle.  The  wicked  are  here  exhibit 
ed  under  the  figure  of  goats.  Why?  Grolius:  "on 
account  of  their  wantonness  and  stench."  l>e  Wette 
says  (referring  to  Ezek.  xxxiv.  17,  where,  however,  it 
is  otherwise):  "The  goats  (he-goats)  are  of  less 
value  to  the  shepherd;  they  are  wilder,  and  less 
easily  led."  Meyer:  "Because  the  value  of  these 
animals  was  held  to  be  less  (Luke  xv.  2*.i) ;  hence 
also,  in  ver.  33,  the  disparaging  diminutive  ra.  tf  i^ia."  * 

*  [So  also  Hilary  and  Chrysostom  :  "  Sheep  are  profitable 
by  their  wool,  their  milk,  their  offspring.  Not  .-o  jroM»: 
they  represent  •unfi-uitfiilnexti  of  life."  \Vords\\  ortli  adopts 
this  view  and  adds  with  Kuthymius  andOrotius  the  ^Svuw 
5ia,  in  opposition  to  the  sweet  and  fragrant  sacrifice  of  bolj 
and  charitable  deeds."— P.  S.] 
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But  the  main  point  of  distinction  is  the  gentleness  and 
tractableness  of  the  sheep,  which  points  to  a  nobler 
naturr  ;  and  the  wild  stubbornness  of  the  goats,  ex 
hibiting  :in  inferior,  egotistical  nature.* 

\Yr.  as.  On  his  right  hand.— The  side  of 
preference  and  success. — On  the  left. — The  oppo 
site.  On  the  omens  of  the  right  and  left,  see  Schutt- 
gin  and  Wetstein;  comp.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  542  sqq. 

Ver.  34.  The  King.— Not,  parabolical,  as  Ols- 
iausen  thinks ;  but  Christ  in  His  advent  comes  for 
ward  with  all  His  real  kingly  dignity. 

Ye  blessed  of  My  Father.— They  are  the 
really  blessed,  as  the  regenerate,  penetrated  and  re 
newed  with  the  Spirit,  life,  and  blessing  of  the  Father, 
Eph.  i.  3. 

Inherit  the  kingdom.— See  Rom.  viii.— Pre 
pared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. — De 
Wette  finds  here  the  idea  of  predestination,  Rom. 
viii.  28.  But  what  is  here  spoken  of  is  the  eternal 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  for  the  subjects  of  the 
King.  There  is  no  contradiction  to  John  xiv.  2.  For 
here  the  calling  and  foundation  is  referred  to ;  there, 
the  actual  building  up  of  the  heavenly  community.  •{• 

Yer.  35.  Ye  took  Me  in,  vvvrrydyere  /j.f. — 
Meyer :  As  members  of  My  household.  Deut.  xxii. 
2  :  ffvvd£ftt  aiirbv  tvSov  els  T^V  oiKiav.  Oriental 
hospitality  was  an  essential  form  of  love-  to  our  neigh 
bor.  See,  in  Wetstein  and  Schottgen,  the  rabbinical 
sayings  concerning  the  promise  of  paradise  to  the 
hospitable. 

[Vers.  35,  36.  Heubner:  "The  acts  of  love  here 
named  are  not  such  as  require  merely  an  outlay  of 
money,  but  such  as  involve  also  the  sacrifice  of  time, 
strength,  rest,  comfort,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
Webster  and  Wilkinson  justly  observe  on  ver.  36, 
that  the  assistance  to  the  sick  and  prisoners  here  is 
not  healing  and  release,  which  only  i'ew  could  render, 
but  visitation,  sympathy,  attention,  which  all  can  be 
stow.  But  whatever  good  they  did,  was  done  in 
faith  and  in  humility,  and  consequently  the  product 
of  divine  grace.  For  charity  is  the  daughter  of  faith, 
and  faith  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  unites  us 
to  Christ.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  37.  Lord,  when  saw  we  Thee?— De 
Wette:  "The  language  of  modesty."  Olshausen  : 
"The  language  of  unconscious  humility."  Meyer: 
"  Actual  declining  of  what  was  imputed,  since  they 
had  never  done  to  Christ  Himself  these  services  of 
love.  The  explanation  is  given  in  ver.  40."  Cer 
tainly,  they  have  not  yet  any  clear  notion  of  the 
ideal  Christ  of  the  whole  world.  But  this  is  con 
nected  with  their  humility ;  and  it  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  since  the  opposite  characteristic  among  the 
reprobate  is  exhibited  as  self-righteousness.  [Ori- 
gen:  "It  is  from  humility  that  they  declare  them 
selves  unworthy  of  any  praise  for  their  good  deeds, 
not  that  they  are  forgetful  of  what  they  have  done."] 

Ver.  40.  To  one  of  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren. — Not  the  apostles  alone,  but  Christians 
generally,  and  pre-eminently  the  least  of  them.  They 


*  [Similarly  Orison,  Theophylaet.  and  Afaldonatus,  who 
explains:  Boni  ones  nppellantur  quia  mite«  mint,  malt 
autem  hirci  quid  anperi  tt  -per  pntrupta  agcendentes.  id 
tut,  non  <icta  et  pinna  incidentes  ria.  Nast  combines  un- 
cleanness  and  stubbornness  as  the  t\vo  points  of  comparison 
of  the  bad  with  the  goats,  hut  mentions  only  meekness  on 
»Jie  part  of  the  sheep. -P.  S.] 

t  [Bengol  derives  from  the  word  v fj.lv,  prepared  for 
you,  an  argument  against  the  scholastic  notion  that  men 
were  created  or  elected  to  fill  up  the  number  of  fallen  an- 
grels:  Ergo  homines  electi  non  nunt  suffecti  in  locum  an- 
gelorum,  quipeccurunt.— P.  S.I 
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arc  the  least,  the  poorest,  the  last,  in  whom  the  dl 
vine  life,  which  the  Lord  here  recognises  as  brotherly 
love,  is  awakened. 

[Stier,  confining 'this  judgment  to  the  heathen,  in 
fers  from  this  description  that  "a  dogmatically  de 
veloped  faith  in  the  Lord  is  not  required  of  ill  meE," 
and  condemns  "  all  narrow  dogmatism  that  would  ie* 
limits  to  God's  infinite  love."  Alford,  taking  a  simi 
lar  view  of  this  section,  remarks :  "  The  sublimity  of 
this  description  surpasses  all  imagination — Christ,  aa 
the  Son  of  Man,  the  Shepherd,  the  King,  the  Judge — 
as  the  centre  and  end  of  all  human  love,  bringing  out 
and  rewarding  His  latent  grace  in  those  who  have 
lived  in  love — everlastingly  punishing  those  who  have 
quenched  it  in  an  unloving  and  selfish  life — and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  His  mediatorial  office,  causing 
even  from  out  of  the  iniquities  of  a  rebellious  world  His 
sovereign  mercy  to  rejoice  against  judgment."  But 
we  must  not  weaken  the  fundamental  principle :  out 
of  Christ  there  is  no  pardon  and  no  salvation.  Every 
consideration  of  God's  justice  and  mercy,  and  every 
impulse  of  Christian  charity  leads  us  to  the  hope  that 
those  will  be  ultimately  saved,  who  without  knowing 
Christ  in  this  life  have  unconsciously  longed  after 
Him  as  the  desire  of  all  nations  and  of  every  humnn 
soul,  but  it  can  only  be  through  an  act  of  faith  in 
Christ,  whenever  He  shall  be  revealed  to  them,  though 
it  be  only  on  the  judgment  day.  We  cannot  admit 
different  terms  of  salvation. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  41.  Ye  cursed. — Through  their  own  fault 
penetrated  by  the  curse  of  God.  The  appended  "  of 
J/y  Father "  is  not  now  found  here  as  in  ver.  34. ' 
And  so  also,  "from  the  beginning  of  the  world"  ia 
not  added  to  "prepared"  here.  Nor  is  it  said,  "pre 
pared/or  you,"  but,  "for  the  devil."*  The  great 
judgment  of  fire  is  prepared  for  the  devil,  as  a  pun 
ishment  for  devilish  guilt.  Thus,  these  are  here 
represented  as  having  plunged  themselves  into  the 
abyss  of  demoniac  reprobation.  The  Rabbins  dis 
puted  whether  Gehenna  was  prepared  before  or  after 
the  first  day  of  creation.  According  to  the  gospel,  it 
will  not  be  "finished  and  made  effective  till  the  final 
judgment  of  the  world  (see  Rev.  xx.  10).  The  scho 
lastic  theology  of  the  middle  ages,-)-  instead  of  making 
it  a  final  period,  as  in  the  gospel,  gradually  dated  it 
back  to  the  beginning,  as  the  Rabbins. 

[Vcrs.  42,  48.  Only  sins  of  omission  are  men 
tioned  here ;  showing  that  the  absence  of  good 
works,  the  destitution  of  love,  or  the  dominion  of 
selfishness,  disqualifies  man  for  blessedness,  and  is 


*  [Similar  observations  are  made  by  Alford  and  Words 
worth  :  "  In  verse  34,"  says  the  latter,  "  Christ  describes  the 
joys  of  heaven  as  a  K\-ripovo/jiia  prepared  for  men  by  God 
even  from  the  beginning.  But  the  pains  of  hell  are  not  de 
scribed  as  prepared  for  mm,  but  for  the  daetfand  his  an 
gels.  God  desisrns  eternal  happiness  for  men;  they  inc.ur 
eternal  misery  by  their  own  acts." — The  significance  of  the 
omissions  and  chance  in  the  two  cases  was  early  observed 
even  by  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  and  is  urged  also  by  Mal- 
donatus,  Olshausen,  Stier,  Nast,  and  others.— Origen  :  "  He 
says  not  now :  Ye  <-ur*ed  of  My  Father,  because  of  all  bless 
ing  the  Father  is  the  author,  but  each  ma:i  is  the  origin  of 
his  own  curse  when  ho  does  the  things  that  deserve  the 
curse."— Maldonatus:  "JV'ow  iltorit :  '"MALKDICTI  Patrit 
mei,'1  sicut  jnxtift  dixerat :  'VENITE,  BENEIUCTI  PATRU 
MEL'  quia  Dens  iion  maledictionis,  sed  beiiedictionis,  non 
poma,  sed  prcemii  auctorfuit ;  non  quod  non  etiam  pt»- 
itcn  auutor  fuei-it,  sed  quod  pramia  Hi/enter  et  fx  animi 
propenvione,  pcenam  imiti/s  quodammodo,  ut  juttitia 
&uas  satixfai'i •/>?,  jn-irpnrtirfrit.''' — P.  S.] 

•f  [So  ulso  Dante  in  the  famous  inscription  on  the  gate  of 
hell;  see  Inferno,  Canto  iii.  Stier  observes,  that  even  foi 
the  devil,  who  was  created  an  angel,  bell  was  no  more  fore 
ordained  than  his  sin,  although  it  was  prepared  for  him  ai 
soon  as  he  became  a  devil— P.  8.1 
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BuflScient,  even  without  positive  crimes,  to  exclude 
him  from  heaven. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  44.  And  did  not  minister  unto  Thee  ? 
—As  if  they  would  always  :ave  been  ready  to  serve 
Him.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  love  in 
their  assumed  readiness ;  only  in  the  spirit  of  servi 
tude  they  would  have  waited  on  Him  had  they  seen 
Him.  The  ignorance  of  the  blessed  was  connected 
» itl:  their  humility,  as  a  holy  impossibility  of  know- 
big;  the  ignorance  of  the  cursed  was  of  another  kind, 
and  closely  connected  with  self-righteousness.* 

Ver.  46.  Into  everlasting  punishment. — 
Comp.  Dan.  xii.  2  («ts  £&>V  alAviov  .  .  .  th  a2tf%Jnp» 
aldiviov).  Meyer  finds  the  absolute  idea  of  eternity  in 
endlessness,  and  thinks  even  that  £wl]  alwvios  de 
scribes  an  endless  Messianic  life.  But  in  this  last 
idea  the  intensive  boundlessness  of  life  is  expressed 
(an  abstract  endless  life  might  be  also  merely  an  end 
less  existence  in  torment) ;  and,  therefore,  the  pre 
dominant  notion  of  the  opposite  is  an  intensive  one, 
too.  We  say  only,  the  "predominant"  one.  For 
here  also,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  parousia  of  Christ, 
we  must  distinguish  between  religious  and  chronolo 
gical  notions  and  calculations,  f 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  section  is  a  parabolical  discourse:):  con 
cerning  the  general  judgment  of  the  human  race. 
Hence  the  essential  ideas  and  the  symbolical  features 
are  to  be  distinguished. 

The  following  are  the  prominent  dogmatic  points : 
— (1)  Christ  is  the  Judge  of  the  world ;'  compare  Acts 
x.  42  ;  xvii.  31 ;  the  Symb.  Apost.  (2)  The  judg 
ment  shall  be  exercised  by  Him  upon  all  mankind : 
all  nations  shall  appear  before  the  throne — not  merely 
those  existing  at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  all  genera 
tions.  Therefore  the  general  resurrection  is  included, 
BO  that  all  nations  may  be  assembled.  (3)  The  stand- 


*  [TheEdinb.  trsl.  renders  Selbstgerechtigkeit  (—  ^  ^, 
or  i)  (5i'c  SiKawffvvr),  or  biKaioavvt)  rov  v6/j.ov,  fK  vd- 
uov,  SIK.  e|  epyoiv)  here  and  above  ad  ver.  37  by  self-justi 
fication,  confounding  the  word  with  Selbstrechtferti'jung 
(=  5i/ccuWis).— P.  S.] 

t[ALFORD:  "Observe,  the  same  epithet  is  used  for 
KoXaffis  and  (*o)T) — which  are  here  contraries — for  the  fay 
here  spoken  of  is  not  bare  existence,  which  would  have  an 
nihilation  for  its  opposite  ;  but  blessedness  and  reward,  to 
which  punishment  and  misery  are  antagonist  terms." — 
WORDSWOUTH  in  loo. :  "  The  word  ai<av  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  cblS  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  un 
used  root  D^JJ  to  conceal;  so  that  the  radical  idea  in 
alttsf  as  used  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  indefinite  time ;  and 
thus 'the  word  comes  to  be  fitly  applied  to  this  world,  of 
v/hich'  we  do  not  know  the  duration;  and  also  to  the  world 
to  come,  of  which  no  end  is  visible,  because  that  world  is 
eternal.  This  consideration  may  perhaps  check  speculations 
concerning  the  duration  of  future  punishments.  (?)"  But 
this  etymology  of  cblS  is  somewhat  doubtful,  and  cuiav 
has  nothing  to  do  with  hiding  and  concealing,  but  comes 
probably  from  &«,  &7)|U.i,  to  breathe,  to  blow ;  hence  life, 
generation,  age  (like  the  Latin  asvum);  then  indefinitely  lor 
endless  duration,  eternity.- P.  S.] 

±  [Not  a  parable  proper.  Comp.  M.  HENRY  :  "W«  have 
here  a  description  of  the  prwiess  of  the  l.ist  judgment  in  the 
great  day.  There  are  some  passages  in  it  that  are  paraboli 
cal  ,  as  the  separating  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  and 
the  dialogues  between  the  judge  avid  the  persons  judged; 
but  there  is  no  thread  of  similitude  carried  through  the  dis 
course,  and,  therefore,  it  is  rather  to  be  called  a  draught  or 
delineation  of  the  final  judgment  than  a  parable;  it  is,  as  it 
Were,  tbe  expl  ination  of  the  former  parables  " — 1'.  S.] 


ard  of  judgment  will  be  the  question,  how  they  reputed 
and  dealt  with  Christ  in  the  world  ;  bow  they  regu 
lated  their  conduct  toward  Him  in  His  own  person, 
and  in  His  unseen  life  in  humanity  as  the  Logos ; 
how,  therefore,  they  honored  or  dishonored  the  Divine 
in  themselves  and  in  their  fellow-men ;  how  they 
showed  christological  piety  in  christological  humani 
ty  ;  or  how,  hi  short,  they  behaved  toward  Christ  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  (4)  The1  demand  of 
the  judgment  will  be  the  fruit  of  faith  in  Christen 
love  of  men,  or  human  love  of  Christ.  Thus  not 
merely,  (a)  doctrinal  faith ;  or  (6)  external  works 
without  a  root  of  faith — of  actual  trust  in  Christ,  or 
love  for  the  divine  in  humanity  (done  it  unto  Me,  done 
it  not  unto  Me) ;  (c)  nor  merely  individual  evidences 
of  good ;  but  decided  goodness  hi  its  maturity  and 
consistency,  as  it  acknowledged  Christ  or  felt  after 
Him,  in  all  His  concealments,  with  longing  anticipa 
tions.  (5)  The  specific  form  of  the  requirement  will 
be  the  requirement  of  the  fruit  of  mercy  and  compas 
sion  ;  for  the  foundation  of  redemption  is  grace,  and 
faith  in  redeeming  grace  must  ripen  into  the  fruits  of 
compassion :  see  this  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Sancti 
fied  mercy,  however,  is  only  a  concrete  expression  for 
perfected  holiness  generally,  or  the  sanctificatiou 
of  Christ  in  the  life;  see  Rev.  xxi.  8;  xxii.  15. 
(6)  The  finished  fruit  of  faith  and  disposition  is  iden 
tical  with  the  man  himself,  ripe  for  judgment.  (7)  The 
judgment  appears  to  be  already  internally  decided  by 
the  relation  which  men  have  assumed  toward  Christ, 
or  the  character  which  they  have  borne ;  but  it  is 
published  openly  by  the  separation  of  those  who  are 
unlike,  and  the  gathering  together  of  all  who  are  like ; 
it  is  continued  in  the  sentence  which  illustrates  the 
judgment  by  words,  and  confirms  it  by  the  extorted 
confession  of  conscience ;  it  is  consummated  by  the 
fact  of  the  one  company  inheriting  the  kingdom,  and 
the  other  departing  to  the  everlasting  fire  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  (8)  This  perfected  sep 
aration  implies  also  the  total  change  of  the  earth :  on 
the  one  side,  the  view  opens  upon  the  finished  king 
dom  of  God  ;  on  the  other,  the  view  opens  upon  hell, 
now  unsealed  for  the  lost.  (9)  The  time  of  the  judg 
ment  is  the  final  and  critical  period  in  which  ail 
preparatory  judgments  are  consummated:  (a)  the 
judgments  of  human  history  in  this  world ;  (b)  th« 
judgments  in  Hades  in  the  other  world  (see  Luke  xvi. 
19) ;  (c)  the  great  judgments  which  will  begin  at  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  (see  chs.  xxiv.  and  xxv. ;  Rev. 
xx.  1  sqq.).  The  more  precise  description  of  the  form 
of  this  crisis  is  found  in  Rev.  xx.  7-1 5. 

As  symbolical  features  of  the  scene,  we  may  notice 
prominently: — (1)  The  enthronization  of  the  Son  of 
Man  upon  the  judgment-seat :  a  figure  of  His  perfected 
victorious  glory  (1  Cor.  xv.  25).  (2)  The  administra 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  the  separating  shepherd : 
for  He  is  still  a  shepherd ;  and  one  great  reason  of 
the  judgment  is  the  perfecting  of  the  redemption  of 
the  good,  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  (Rev.  xxi.). 
(3)  The  sheep  and  the  goats,  with  their  separation, 
expressing  the  nature  of  their  respective  characters, 
as  now  perfectly  stamped  upon  them  in  the  resurrec 
tion.  (4)  The  placing  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left;  all  the  ideal  characteristics  of  the  judged  being 
exhibited  as  personal  relationship  to  Christ,  and  the 
whole  sequel  of  the  judgment  being  thus  presented 
in  one  anticipatory  act  of  decisive  division.  (5)  The 
colloquy  of  the  Judge  and  the  judged :  a  disclosure 
of  humility,  on  which  the  piety  of  the  pious  rests ; 
and  of  pride,  on  which  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked 
rests ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  clear  exhibition  of  tha 
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oft-repeated  truth,  that  men  will  judge  themselves  by 
their  own  words. 

2.  The  historical  judgment  of  Christ  will  be  the 
simple,  though  solemn  revelation  *  .of  that  spiritual 
judgment  which,  as  to  its  beginning,  is  already  de 
cided  in  difference  of  character.     It  is  the  last  quiet 
perfecting  of  a  state  already  ripe  and  over-ripe.     The 
blessed  of  the  Father  are  already  filled  with  blessing ; 
and  the  kingdom,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  already  in  full 
glory,  finding  now  in  the  glorification  of  the  world, 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  its  new  form.     The  ac 
cursed   are   also,  on  their  part,  penetrated  by  the 
curse ;  anc  the  hell  to  which  they  go  is  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  in  its  consummation,  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  light  and  consigned  to  its  proper  place. 
"  From  the  fall  of  Satan  downward  the  eternal  fire 
began  to  work  on  him  and  his ;  and,  in  connection 
with  this  development,  there  is  going  on  in  humanity 
also  a  great  spiritual  torment,  a  great  fellowship  in 
his  destruction." 

3.  "  The  coming  of  Christ  would  not  be  histori 
cally  that  which  it  was  to  be,  if  it  were  not  at  the 
same  time  spiritual ;  it  would  not  be  spiritually  that 
which  it.  was  to  be,  if  it  were  not  historical  also." 

4.  Concerning    the   succession  of  the   feons   or 
epochs  of  which  Rev.  xiv.  11  ;  ch.  xix.  3  ;  xxi. ;  xxii. ; 
and  1  Cor.   xv.  26-28,  speak,  nothing  more  is  here 
said.     But  in  the   fa^  aiuvio<;  unlimited  intensity  is 
the  first  point,  unlimited  extension  the  second  (for  an 
endless  existence  is  also  imaginable  as  endlessly  tor 
mented),  and  hence  the  opposite  conception  also  must 
be  understood  in  the  religious  and  dynamic  sense. 

5.  OTTO  VON  GERLACH  :    "  The  circumstance  that 
the  righteous  also  stand  before  the  Judge,  while  the 
contrary  seems  to  be  stated  in  John  v.  24  ;  1  Cor. 
vi,  2,  is  no  serious  difficulty.     For,  every  one  must 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  v. 
10;  comp.  John  iii.    15);    although   the   Christian 
knows  full  well  that  he  will  be  no  more  hurt  by  the 
last  judgment  than  he  was  by  those  earlier  judgments 
which  fell  upon  him  in  common  with  the  wicked." 
We   must  carefully  distinguish   therefore    between 
judgment  to  condemnation  and  judgment  generally. 
The  manifestation  of  the  good  will  be  the  concrete 
judgment  of  the  ungodly. 

6.  Prepared  for  you.  —  GERLACH  :    "  From   the 
foundation  of  the  world  :  this  shows  that  the  reward 
in  the  future  life  will  be  a  reward  of  grace.     The  for 
which  follows  states  the  ground  of  vocation  to  bles 
sedness  only  so  far  as  the  works  which  the  Lord 
mentions  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  faith."     It 
should  be  said  rather,  "  bear  witness  to  His  life  in 
believers ;  "  for  the  final  judgment  will  be  not  mere 
ly  the  confirmation  of  justification,  but  its  perfected 
development  in  life. 

7.  "  Christ  manifestly  assumes  the  personal   ex 
istence  of  the  devil,  when  he  says  that  wicked  men 
will  suffer  the  same  doom  with  him."     Heubner. 

[8.  "  The  great  facts  of  the  divine  retribution," 
says  MORRISON',  "  the  eternal  bliss  of  the  righteous, 
the  eternal  woo  of  the  wicked,  are  indisputable, 
and  the  images  of  uplifting  or  appalling  grandeur 
in  which  they  are  enveloped  cannot  act  too  power 
fully  on  the 'heart  of  man.  But  the  particulars, 
the  blissful  or  terrible  details,  are  wisely  withheld 
from  our  mind,  which  in  its  present  state  of  knowl 
edge  could  not  comprehend  them,  and  would  only 

*[Xot:  the  grand  and  awful  revelation  (EdinK  trsl.). 
In  German:  die  cin/ache,  v:cnn  auch  fcierlicke  Entlii/l- 
lung.] 


be  confounded  or  misled  by  any  description  of  them 
in  human  language." — P.  S.] 

[9.  There  is  an  eternal  election  to  life,  but  no 
eternal  foreordination  to  perdition  (except  as  a  seo 
ondary  or  conditional  and  prospective  decree) ;  there 
is  a  book  of  life,  but  no  book  of  death.  But  "  they 
who  will  serve  the  devil  must  share  with  him  in  thf 
end."— P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  great  judgment  in  its  comprehensive  impor 
tance:  1.  A  judgment  upon  the  whole  world ;  2.  a 
whole  world  of  judgment  (all  judgments  summed  up 
in  one).  Or :  1.  The  Judge  of  the  world  (the  Son 
of  Man,  whom  the  world  judged,  now  in  His  glory; ; 
2.  the  judged ;  3.  the  separation,  and  the  twofold 
sentence;  4.  the  end  and  issue  of  all. — The  judg 
ment  of  the  world  as  the  last  great  revelation  :  1.  Ol 
the  great  Judge  ;  2.  of  the  great  judgment;  3.  of 
the  great  redemption. — The  last  judgment,  the  great 
epiphany,  Titus  ii.  13  ;  and  the  end  of  the  world.^ 
Christ  at  that  day  will  seal  and  finish  His  Pastoral 
office.— The  Son  of  Man  one  with  the  Judge  of  the 
world :  1.  The  Son  of  Man  is  Judge  of  all ;  or,  the 
divinity  of  the  destiny  of  man.*  2.  The  Judge  of 
all  is  the  Son  of  Man;  or,  the  humanity  of  the  di 
vine  judgment. — Christ  is  all  in  all  in  the  judgment : 
1.  He  is  the  Judge ;  2.  He  is  the  Law,  according  to 
which  judgment  is  pronounced  (whether  He  was  or 
was  not  regarded  in  His  brethren) ;  3.  He  is  Himself 
tin  Retribution : — (a)  the  recompense  of  the  good  ; 
(b)  the  loss  of  the  wicked.  —  Individuality  reigns 
throughout  the  judgment :  1.  All  the  fundamental 
law  s  of  holy  life  appear  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  2. 
the  spirit  and  work  of  men  are  manifest  in  personal 
characteristics  ;  3.  blessedness  and  perdition  are  seen 
in  the  fellowship  of  persons. — Christ,  once  crucified, 
will  speak  as  the  King  in  the  judgment. — The  dis 
tinctions  in  the  divine  decrees  of  salvation  and  perdi 
tion  :  1.  Blessedness  was  prepared  for  men  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  2.  condemnation  (the  por 
tion  of  the  wicked  with  the  devil  and  his  angels)  not 
till  the  end  of  the  world.— Christ  will  at  that  day 
judge  the  divinity  of  our  faith  by  its  Christlike  hu 
manity,  its  sacred  mercy — according  to  its  fruits. — 
Men's  good  or  evil  treatment  of  the  suffering  Christ 
in  suffering  humanity:  1.  As  the  Christ  in  need :  (a) 
hungry,  and  fed  or  not  fed ;  (b)  thirsty,  and  given  to 
drink  or  not ;  (c)  a  stranger,  and  taken  in  or  not.  2.  As 
the  Christ  in  suffering :  (a)  naked  (poor),  and  clothed 
or  not ;  (b)  sickf  (wretched),  and  visited  or  not ;  (c) 
in  prison  (banished,  persecuted,  condemned),  and  re 
ceiving  fellowship  or  not. — Have  ye  taken  in  Christ, 
though  in  strange  garments?  In  the  Btrauge  gar 
ments  :  1.  Of  nationality ;  2.  of  religion ;  3.  of  confes 
sion  (or  denomination) ;  4.  of  scholastic  terminology 4 

*[Xot:  "o/  His  (Christ's}  hitman  decree*,"  as  the 
Edinb.  trsl.  renders  "'lie  GottJichkeit  der  (not:  Seiner) 
menxchlichen  Ker-t/mmiing"  (i.  «.,  destiny,  end).  — P.  S.] 

t  [For  which  the  Edinb.  trsl.  reads  ric/t,— evidently  a  ty 
pographical  error.] 

i  [Der  relifiii'ixen  Schul#pra<-hf,  the  language  of  different 
theological  schools,  but  not  "denominational  la»Qiuigt'.~* 
(as  the  Edinb.  trsl.  has  it);  for  this  would  be  identical  with 
the  preceding  confession,  which  the  Germans  use  it.  thesam« 
sense  in  which  we  use  denomination.  Dr.  T.ange  refers  to 
theoretical  theological  differences  ;is  distinct  from  practical 
religious  differences.  Many  disputes  in  the  Christian  Church 
are  mere  logomachies,  and  dixippear,  if  they  are  dive>t.'.l  .' 
their  learning,  and  the  parties  arc  brought  "face  to  face  and 
heart  to  heart  in  prayer  or  good  works  asChiistian  brethren 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


— The  marks  of  good  works  which  Christ  will  recog 
nise  :  1.  The  works  of  faith,  which  have,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  regarded  Him  in  the  brethren ;  2. 
true  works  of  faith,  which  have  beheld  Christ  in 
men,  and  treated  them  accordingly,  in  actions  (and 
not  in  dogmas  only) ;  3.  works  resting  on  the  ground 
of  a  true  humility,  which,  wrought  by  the  Spirit, 
knows  not  what  good  it  has  wrought. — Christ,  as  the 
Judge,  will  bring  to  light  the  most  hidden  roots  of 
life,  and  principles  of  judgment :  the  humility  of  the 
gudly,  and  the  self-righteousness  of  the  ungodly. — 
The  great  redemption  and  the  great  judgment  are  the 
consummation  and  complement  of  each  other. — The 
great  contrast  in  the  issue  of  men's  ways  and  pur 
poses  :  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  and  the  fire  of 
Satan. — And  these  shall  go  away  :  let  us  never  for 
get  the  terrible  end. 

Starke: — Mark,  ye  scoffers,  Christ  will  surely 
come  to  judgment;  2  Pet.  Hi.  4. —  Quesnel :  The  sin 
ner  may  do  his  best  now  to  fly  from  the  presence  of 
God ;  but  he  must  finally  make  his  appearance  be 
fore  His  judgment-seat,  Rom.  xiv.  10. —  Canxlein: 
That  the  faithful  will  themselves  stand  before  the 
tribunal,  is  by  no  means  a  contradiction  to  their  high 
prerogative  of  judging  the  world  as  spiritual  kings, 
and  of  being  as  it  were  assessors  of  the  Judge,  1 
Cor.  vi.  2. —  Greg.  Nazianz.:  Nulla  re  inter  omnes 
tia  colitur  Deus  ut  misericord-id. — Hedinger  :  Good 
works  shall  be  compensated,  as  if  they  had  been  done 
to  Christ. —  Canstein  :  Believers  remain  humble,  even 
in  their  glorification. — The  best  good  works  are  those 
which  are  done  in  hearty  simplicity,  and  almost  un- 
thought  of. — The  blessed  lose  none  of  their  honor 
through  their  humility ;  God  glories  in  them  all  the 
more. — How  great  the  love  of  Jesus,  thus  to  call  the 
faithful  His  own  brethren !  —  If  he  must  go  into 
eternal  fire  to  whom  Christ  says, "  I  was  naked,  etc.," 
what  place  shall  receive  him  to  whom  He  will  have 
to  say,  "  I  was  clothed,  and  ye  stripped  Me  ?  "  Au 
gustine. — Neglect  of  doing  good  is  a  grievous  sin, 
Jas.  iv.  17. — Luther :  That  the  ungodly  will  not  con 
fess,  to  their  neglect  of  doing  good,  only  reveals  the 
darkness  and  wretchedness  of  their  minds,  which 
made  them  refuse  to  know,  in  the  time  of  grace, 
either  Christ  or  His  members ;  the  thought  they  had 
concerning  Christ  in  their  lifetirao  will  be  most 
strongly  declared  in  the  judgment. — No  excuse  will 
stand  in  the  day  of  judgment. — Cansiein  :  The  eter 
nal  rebellion  of  the  lost  against  God's  holy  will,  will 
be  great  part  of  their  eternal  woe. — Wretched  prince 
of  darkness  !  who  cannot  defend  himself  and  his  ser 
vants  from  the  pains  of  hell. 

Gerlach  : — Two  things  must  be  specially  mark 
ed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  judgment :  the  division 
of  all  men  into  two  parts  or  fellowships,  and  that  for 
eternity ;  and  then  the  tokens  which  will  be  found 
on  those  whom  the  Lord  will  accept — self-forgetting, 
humble,  brotherly  love. — Faith  alone  justifies  and 
saves  (Rom.  iii.  22,  24,  28  ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  9);  but  that 
only  is  true  faith  which  works  by  love  (Gal.  T.  6  ; 
Jas.  ii.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.).  Yet  we  must  avoid  the  old 
confusion  which  identifies  righteousness  and  salva 
tion. — The  Christian,  in  his  course,  looks  not  back 
upon  the  past  (what  he  has  done),  but  forward  to  the 
goal,  Phil.  iii.  13,  14. —  Ye  cursed,  who  wilfully  re 
mained  under  the  curse  of  the  law  from  which  I  re 
deemed  you,  Deut.  xxvii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  13.  [The 
curse,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  does  not 
merely  signify  condemnableness,  but  consummate 
ripeness  for  condemnation.] — Not  "  Ye  cursed  of  My 
Father : "  their  own  acts,  and  not  the  Father,  brought 


their  curse  upon  them.— The  everlasting  fire  which 
was  prepared  (not  for  you,  but)  for  the  devil. —  Chry 
sostorn :  I  prepared  for  you  the  kingdom,  the  fire  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels ;  ye  have  plunged  into  this 
fire,  and  it  is  now  yours. — Indeed,  the  fire  was  not 
from  eternity  prepared  for  the  devil ;  but  the  differ 
ence  is,  that  men  were  redeemed.  —  The  second 
death. 

Lisco : — The  inseparable  connection  between  lova 
to  Christ  and  love  to  the  brethren. — Departure  from 
Jesus,  the  doom  of  the  unloving. — Their  mind  was 
like  the  devil's  ;  hence  they  share  his  doom. 

Heubiier  • — Remember  always  the  hymn :  Dies 
irce,  dies  ilia.* — Ask  often  of  thy  soul,  where  will 
the  Lord  finally  place  thee.— The  kingdom  is  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  into  which  the  kingdom  of  grace 
has  changed. — Prepared :  the  blessedness  of  the 
good,  the  end  of  creation. — Leo  Magn. :  The  pas 
sion  of  Christ  if  continued  to  the  end  of  the  world.  — 
Luther:  It  is  a  lie  to  say  that  thou  wouldst  have 
done  much  good  to  Christ,  if  thou  art  not  doing  it 
to  these,  the  wretched. — Unchristian,  evil  tendencies 
invariably  end  in  communion  with  Satan. 

Theremin  : — Of  blessedness  and  condemnation. 
— Niemann : — The  glory  of  Christ  in  the  judgment : 
He  will  be  glorious:  1.  Iri  His  power;  2.  in  His  omni 
science  ;  3.  in  His  righteousness  ;  4.  in  His  grace. — 
Kniewel:\  How  firm  faith  in  the  coming  of  Christ 
to  judgment  sanctifies  and  glorifies  earthly  life.  It 
produces  in  us :  1.  A  holy  fear  of  God;  2.  genuine 
love ;  3.  sound  hope. — Druseke : — The  great  day  of 
the  kingdom  a  glorious  day,  an  all-decisive  day,  an 
inevitable  day,  and  a  day  profoundly  mysterious. — 
The  same  : — The  threefold  judgment — hi  the  heart, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  the  great  day. — Rein- 
hard  : — That  we  may  not  fear  the  day  of  judgment, 
we  must  have  our  hearts  filled  with  the  spirit  of  true 
Christian  love  to  man. — Bachmann  : — The  last  judg 
ment  in  its  glory. — Natorp : — God  will  reward  every 
one  according  to  his  works. 

[W.  BUKKITT  (condensed) :  The  general  judg 
ment:  1.  The  Person  judging,  the  Son  of  Man  ;  2. 
the  persons  judged,  good  and  bad ;  the  one  called 
sheep,  for  their  innocency  and  meekness ;  the  other 
goats,  for  their  unruliness  and  uncleanness ;  3.  the 
manner  of  His  coming  to  judgment,  most  august  and 
glorious  in  His  person  and  attendance ;  4.  the  work 
of  the  Judge  ;  (a)  He  will  gather  all  nations,  persons 
of  all  nations,  sects,  classes,  and  conditions  of  man  ; 
(6)  He  will  divide  them,  as  a  shepherd  his  sheep, — 
a  final  separation  of  the  godly  and  the  wicked ;  (c) 
He  will  pronounce  the  sentence,  of  absolution  of  the 
righteous,  and  condemnation  of  the  wicked ;  5.  the 
final  Issue. — Christ  personal  is  not  the  object  of  our 

*  [This  awfully  sublime  hymn  of  an  humble  mediaeval 
io:ik,  THOMAS  A  CELANO  (about  1250),  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Latin  church  poetry,  and  sounds  like  the  trum 
pet  of  the  flnal  judgment  which  will  rouse  the  dead  from 
their  sleep  of  centuries.  Each  word  contains  a  distinct 
Hind  and  sentiment;  the  ear  and  the  heart  are  carried  on 
tep  by  step  with  irresistible  force,  and  skeptical  reason  it 
self  must  bow  before  the  general  judgment  as  an  awful,  im- 
"lending  reality  which  will  confront  at  last  every  individual 
The  Die*  irce  is  introduced  with  great  effect  in  Goethe's 
ftntst.  There  are  over  TO  German,  and  many  English  trans 
lations  (by  Walter  Scott,  Trench,  Davidson,  Coles,  who 
alone  furnished  13,  etc  )  of  this  g  ant  hymn,  as  it  is  called, 
aut  none  comes  up  fully  to  the  majestic  force  and  overpow 
ering  music  of  the  original.  It  has  given  rise  nlso  to  some 
of  the  best  judgment  hymns  in  modern  languages,  and  to  fa 
mous  musical  compositions  of  Palest rina.  Penrolese,  Haydn, 
Cherubini.  Weber,  and  Mozart.  —P.  S.] 

t  [A   preacher  in   Danzig,  not   to   be   confounded  (as  if 
done  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.)  with  Kuinoel,  the  commentator.— 
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pity  and  charity,  but  Christ  mystical  is  exposed  to 
want  and  necessity. — Christ  keeps  a  faithful  record 
of  all  our  acts  of  pious  charity,  when  we  have  for 
gotten  them. — Christ  calls  His  poorest  members :  My 
brtihr<in, — God  is  the  author  anil  procurer  of  man's 
happiness  ("  ye  blessed  of  My  Father  .  .  .  the  king 
dom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world"  ver.  34);  but  man  oiily  is  the  author  of  his 
own  misery  ("  ye  cursed.  .  .  .  for  the  devil,"  etc., 
fer.  41). — Sins  of  omission  are  damning  as  well  as 
eins  of  commission  (vcrs.  42-45). — The  one  sin  of 
unraercifulness  is  enough  to  damn  a  person,  because 
it  deprives  him  of  the  grace  of  the  gospel. — If  the 
uncharitable  shall  bo  damned,  where  shall  the  cruel 
appear  ? — MATTHEW  HENRY  (condensed) : — The  gen 
eral  judgment :  1.  The  appearance  of  the  Judge  in 
the  bright  cloud  of  glory  and  with  the  myriads  of 
angels  as  His  attendants  and  ministers ;  2.  the  ap 
pearing  of  all  the  cliildren  of  men  before  Him  ;  3. 
the  separation  ;  4.  the  process  of  judgment :  (a)  the 
glory  conferred  upon  the  righteous :  they  are  called 
blessed  and  admitted  into  the  kingdom,  on  account 
of  their  works  of  charity  done  in  faith  and  humility, 
the  grace  of  God  enabling  them  thereto  ;  (b)  the  con 
demnation  of  the  wicked :  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed, 
etc. — every  word  has  terror  in  it,  like  that  of  the 
trumpet  on  Mount  Sinai,  waxing  louder  and  louder, 


every  accent  more  and  more  doleful.  The  reason  of 
this  sentence :  omission  of  works  of  charity.  5.  Exet 
cution  of  the  sentence.  Thus  life  and  death,  good 
and  evil,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  are  set  before  us, 
that  we  may  choose  our  way. — (Dr.  THOMAS  SCOTT  in 
loc.  makes  excellent  practical  remarks,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  hints  or  short  heads.) — D.  BROWS  :  Heaven 
and  hell  are  suspended  upon  the  treatment  of  Christ 
and  of  those  mysterious  ministrations  to  the  Lord  of 
glory  as  disguised  in  the  person  of  His  followers.— 
True  love  of  Christ  goes  in  search  of  Him,  hastening 
to  embrace  and  to  cherish  Him,  as  He  wanders 
through  this  bleak  and  cheerless  world  in  His  perse 
cuted  cause  and  needy  people. — To  do  nothing  for 
Christ  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  condemnation. — (I  have 
examined  also  the  fathers  on  this  section  and  read 
through  the  Catena  Aurea  of  THOMAS  AQUINAS,  but 
find  them  far  less  rich  than  I  expected,  and  consid 
erably  inferior  to  the  practical  comments  of  Protest 
ant  expounders  above  quoted.  Some  of  their  views 
are  inserted  in  the  Exeg.  Notes.  Augustine  dwells  at 
length  on  ver.  46  to  refute  Origen's  view  of  a  fina.. 
salvation  of  all,  even  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and 
tries  to  solve  the  difficulty  that  the  wicked  can  be 
capable  of  suffering  bodily  and  spiritual  pain,  and 
yet  ba  incapable  of  death.  Comp.  De  civil.  Dei,  XXL 
S.] 


PART     SIXTH. 


JESUS  ir  the  Consummation  of  His   High-Priesthood;    or,  the  History  of  tne 

Passion. 


CHAPTERS  XXVI.  AND  XXVII. 
(Mark  xiv.  and  xv. ;  Luke  xxii.  and  xxiii. ;  John  xil— xix.) 

The  prophetic  office  of  Jesus  was  historically  finished  in  His  eschatological  discourses :  in  the  history  of 
His  sufferings,  His  high-priestly  office,  as  to  its  historical  aspect,  was  completed.  It  was  necessary,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  idea  of  the  high-priestly  sufferings  should  be  prominent  in  all  the 
Evangelists ;  but  we  find  it  made  specially  prominent  in  the  account  of  Matthew.  Thus  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  fallen  priesthood  in  Israel  determined  to  put  Him  to  death  (ch.  xxvL  3,  etc.) ; 
and  he  most  sharply  of  all  delineates  the  traitor  who  delivered  Him  up.  Matthew  alone  mentions  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  as  the  price  of  Him  who  was  sold.  In  Matthew's  account  of  the  Supper,  and  in 
his  alone  it  is  said  that  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  availed  for  His  people,  eis  &<ptffiv  a^apTiiav  (ver.  28). 
The  struggle  in  Gethsemane  is  described  with  particular  minuteness ;  and  the  threefold  repetition  of  the 
same  prayer  is  expressly  recorded.  The  reproof  of  Simon  Peter  when  he  drew  his  sword,  the  declara 
tion  that  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  might  be  summoned  to  help — that  is.  the  exhibition  of  our  Lord's 
voluntary  submission  at  that  time — occur  in  Matthew,  and  scarcely  in  any  other.  (Comp.  John  x'viiL 
11.)  The  suicide  of  Judas,  and  the  history  of  the  field  of  blood,  are  peculiar  to  Matthew  (ch.  xxvii. 
8-10):  as  also,  Pilate's  wife's  dream  (ver.  19),  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands,  the  people's  invocation  of 
the  curse  on  themselves  (vers.  24,  25),  and  specially  the  blasphemy  against  Christ  on  the  cross  (ver.  43). 
The  rending  of  the  vail  of  the  temple  is  recorded  chiefly  by  Mark  also ;  but  the  specific  meaning  of  this 
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event  is  unfolded  only  by  Matthew  (vers.  51-53).  So  also  is  the  very  important  circumstance  of  th« 
sealing  and  watch  set  by  the  Sanhedrin  on  the  sepulchre.  Thus  in  his  Gospel  Christ  appears  from  the 
beginning  as  sacrificed,  and  in  purpose  destroyed  by  the  corrupt  high-priesthood ;  and  the  signs  of  pn> 
pitiation  in  His  death  are  made  sharply  prominent.  On  the  other  hand,  many  dramatic  traits  of  the 
synoptical  Gospels  are  given  very  briefly  by  Matthew.  Like  Mark  and  Luke,  he  omits  the  washing  of 
the  feet  (John  xiii.  1  sqq.),  and  records  instead  the  institution  of  the  Supper.  He  passes  over  the  con 
tention  of  the  disciples,  Luke  xxii.  24 ;  and  the  further  expansion  of  the  warning  to  Peter,  John  xiii 
36  ;  Luke  xxii.  31.  Like  them  also,  he  omits  the  farewell  discourses  in  John.  (Mark  alone  gives  th« 
account  of  the  young  man  who  fled,  ch.  xiv.  51.)  Matthew,  with  the  other  Synoptists,  says  nothing  of 
the  examination  before  Annas,  John  xviii.  13,  or  of  the  details  of  the  examination  before  Pilate,  John 
xviii.  29.  He  omits  also  the  sending  to  Herod,  which  Luke  records,  ch.  xxiii.  7 ;  the  scourging,  John 
xix.  1 ;  the  transaction  between  Pilate  and  the  Council  concerning  the  title,  "  King  of  the  Jews,"  John 
xix.  19 ;  the  Saviour's  words  to  the  weeping  women,  Luke  xxiii.  27 ;  His  last  saying  to  His  mother, 
John  xix.  25  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  John  xix.  31,  etc. 

Of  all  the  words  from  the  cross,  Matthew  records  only  the  exclamation,  "  My  God,  My  God  !  "  and 
he  alone  makes  the  observation,  that  Jesus  departed  with  a  loud  cry.  In  these,  as  hi  similar  traits, 
Mark  approaches  him  most  nearly ;  but  it  is  very  plain  that  in  Matthew  the  thought  of  the  high-priestly 
suffering  is  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the  whole  narrative. 

As  it  respects  the  chronology,  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  the  temple,  on  Tuesday  evening,  after  His 
great  condemning  discourse,  had  introduced  the  final  crisis.  We  have  seen  how  much  more  probable 
it  is  that  Jesus  announced  on  Wednesday  to  His  disciples,  that  after  two  days  He  should  be  crucified, 
than  that  He  announced  it  late  on  Tuesday  evening.  This  refers  the  session  of  the  Council,  Matt.  xxvi. 
3,  to  Wednesday  (not  to  Tuesday  night,  Leben  Jew,  ii.  3,  p.  1307).  From  this  fixed  date  the  narrative 
goes  back  to  the  anointing  in  Bethany,  which  took  place  some  days  before — that  is,  on  the  evening  of 
the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday.  Then  follows  the  preparation  of  the  Passover  on  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread — that  is,  on  the  14th  Nisan,  the  morning  of  Thursday,  ch.  xxvi.  17.  On  the  evening 
of  the  14th  Nisan,  the  beginning  of  the  15th,  comes  the  Passover  itself. 

The  question  here  arises,  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  the  Synoptists  and  John  in  the  ac 
count  of  the  Passover*  As  the  Synoptists  agree  in  the  statement  that  Jesus  ate  the  Passover  at  the 
legal  time  with  His  disciples,  it  is  John  who  gives  rise  to  a  seeming  difference ;  and  the  discussion  of 
the  question  might  therefore  be  deferred.  It  is  better,  however,  to  attempt  a  brief  settlement  at  once. 

On  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread, — that  is,  on  the  14th  Nisan, — the  paschal  feast  was,  according 
to  Matthew,  made  ready.  On  that  day  the  leavened  bread  was  to  be  removed.  On  the  evening  of  that 

*  Comp.  on  this  intricate  question  WINER  :  Eeahoorterbuch,  sub  Pascha  ;  DB  WETTE,  and  MEYEE  :  on  John,  xii.  1 ; 
xiii.  1;  xviii.  28,  and  the  other  disputed  passages;  BLEEK:  Beitrage  eur  Evangelien-Kriti\;  p.  107;  WIESELER:  Chrono- 
logische  Synapse,  p.  389 ;  EBRARD:  Kritik  der  Erang.  Geschichte;  WEIZEL:  Die  christliche  Paschafeier  der  ersten 
Jahrhunderte  ;  LANGE:  Leben  Jesu,  i.  p.  187;  ii.  p.  1166,  and  Geschichte  des  Apoatf;.  Zeitalters,  i.  p.  71.— [Also  GUST. 
SETFFARTH:  Chronologia  Sacra.  Untersuchungen  filer  dus  Geburtxjahr  des  Ilerrn,  Leipz.  1846,  pp,  119-148;  and 
among  English  works,  E.  GRESWELL  :  Dissertations  upon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  an  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  2d  ed.  Oxf.  1837,  4  vols. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  133  sqq.;  ALFORD:  Com.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  17-19  (p. "248  sqq.);  EOBINSON: 
Harmony,  etc. ;  SAM.  I.  ANDREWS:  The  Life  of  our  Lord  -upon  the  Earth,  New  York,  1S63,  pp.  425-460.  Of  English  wri 
ters  Andrews,  Robinson,  and  Wordsworth  agree  with  Dr.  Lange's  view  that  Christ  ate  the  regular  Jewish  Passover  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  was  crucified  on  Friday  the  15th,  the  first  day  of  the  feast;  while 
Greswell,  Alford,  Ellicott,  and  others,  side  with  the  opposite  view  according  to  which  Christ  instituted  the  holy  commu 
nion  (either  in  connection  with  the  real,  or  a  merely  anticipatory  passover,  or  a  tracf-^a.  fj.v^/j.ovfvriK6v,  as  distinct  from 
the  irdcrxa  Ovcrifj.ov,  or  an  ordinary  meal— for  their  views  differ  in  these  details)  on  the  13th  of  Nisan  (Thursday  evening), 
ana  died  on  the  14th  (Friday  afternoon)  when  the  paschal  lamb,  of  which  He  was  the  type,  was  slain  and  the  Jewish  Pass 
over  proper  began.  Seyffarth  agrees  with  the  latter  as  to  the  date  of  the  month,  but  differs  from  both  parties  and  from  the 
entire  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church  as  to  the  day  of  the  tceek,  by  putting  the  crucifixion  on  a  Thursday  instead  of 
Friday,  and  by  extending  the  Saviour's  rest  in  the  grave  to  the  full  extent  of  three  days  and  three  nights  till  Sunday 
morning.  (Set  below,  p.  457.)  The  chronological  difficulty  concerning  the  true  date  of  Christ's  death  and  the  true  char 
acter  of  His  last  Supper  divides  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  but  was  not  made  an  article  of  faith  in  either.  The  Greek 
writers  generally  hold  that  Christ,  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  was  slain  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pass 
over  (the  14th  of  Nisan),  and  hence  the  Greek  Church  uses  leavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist  The  Latin  Chnrch.  using 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  assumes  that  Christ  Himself  used  it  at  the  institution  of  this  ordinance,  and  that  He 
ate  therefore  the  true  Paschal  Supper  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  i.  e.,  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  died  on  the  day 
following.  In  this  whole  controversy  it  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  the  Jewish  day  commenced  six  he  lira 
before  the  Julian  day,  and  run  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
that  the  day  when  Christ  instituted  the  holy  communion,  embraces  the  whole  history  of  the  pass-ion,  crucifixiou.  and 
burial.— P.  S.] 
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day,  before  six  o'clock,  and  thug  at  the  point  of  transition  from  the  14th  Nisan  to  the  15th,  the  lega. 
Passover  was  introduced  by  the  feet-washing.  This  explains  the  representation  of  John.  (1)  John  xiii 
1-4 :  "  Before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  .  .  .  Jesus  riscth  from  supper,  and  layeth  aside  His  garments  * 
(that,  is,  to  perform  the  washing).  The  feast  itself  began  about  six  o'clock ;  and  it  would  be  ver) 
strange  if  the  expression,  "  before  the  feast,"  must  be  made  to  mean  "  a  day  before."  It  would  be 
much  nearer  to  say,  "  some  minutes  before ; "  *  but  the  real  meaning  is,  "  an  indefinite  time  previous." 
(2)  John  xiii.  27:  Jesus  said  to  Judas,  "What  thou  docst,  do  quickly ;" t  and  some  present  thought  that 
ho  was  commanded  to  go  at  once,  before  the  opening  of  the  feast,  and  buy  what  provisions  were  neces 
eary  for  it.  But  they  could  not  possibly  have  entertained  such  a  thought,  if  the  whole  of  the  next  da) 
had  been  open  to  them  for  the  purpose ;  although  it  was  a  very  natural  one,  if  the  time  allowed  for  se 
cular  purposes  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  \  (3)  John,  ch.  xviii.  28,  narrates  that  the  Jews,  on  the 
morning  of  the  crucifixion,  might  not  enter  with  Jesus  into  the  Pragtorium,  "  lest  they  should  be  defiled, 
but  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover11  (aAA*  Iva  (pd-yucn  rb  irdvxa)-  Since  the  defilement  occasioned  by 
entering  a  Gentile  house  lasted  only  one  day,  they  might  very  well  have  gone  into  the  Prsctorium,  and 
vet  eat  the  Passover  after  six  o'clock  ;  for  the  defilement  would  cease  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.:}: 
But,  if  they  had  eaten  the  Passover  the  evening  before,  they  could  not  have  entered  the  hall  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 5th  Nisan,  lest  they  should  desecrate  the  paschal  feast.  John  uses  here  the  com 
mon  and  ordinary  expression,  in  the  brief  form,  fyayfiv  §  rb  -ndaxa.  Wieseler  thinks  -ndaxa.  an  unusual 
and  peculiar  form,  and  understands  it  of  the  Chac/igah  [feast-offering]  on  the  loth  Nisan;  others  refer 
it  to  the  whole  paschal  feasts,  Deut.  xvi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  22 :  "  they  did  eat  the  paschal  feast  seven 
days,  offering  peace  offerings ; "  but  the  peculiarity,  we  think,  lies  in  the  tya-yew,  meaning  the  continu 
ance  of  the  paschal  feast.  Examples  of  such  concise  expressions  are  frequent  enough,  e.  g.,  to  cat  foh 
for  to  fast;  to  celebrate  Christmas  (Weihnacht)  for  Christmas-day  (Christtag),  etc.||  (4)  John  xix.  31 : 
The  Jews  urged  on  the  burial  of  the  crucified,  that  the  bodies  might  not  hang  upon  the  crosses  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  day  of  preparation.  Wieseler:  The  day  of  preparation,  vapour  K-ev4j,'does  not  signify  the 
preparation  before  the  Passover,  but  before  the  first  sabbath  of  the  Passover.  To  the  Jews,  the  Friday 
was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  or  day  of  preparation ;  and,  if  the  Passover  chanced  to  begin  on  a  Friday, 
the  next  Saturday  or  Sabbath  became  a  high  day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast.  "  That  Sabbath  was  a 
high  day."  From  this  permanent  irapa.aK.fvi]  for  the  Sabbath,  John  distinguishes  a  day  of  preparation 
for  the  feast  generally,  John  xiii.  1  and  ver.  29. ^[ — Other  reasons  alleged  in  favor  of  the  supposed  dif- 


*  [This  is  the  interpretation  of  TV.  Baumlein,  the  latest  commentator  on  the  fourth  Gospel.  He  explains  the 
irpb  TTJS  foprfjs  rov  Tracrxa  unmittelbar  -cor  dem  Paschafeste^i.  e.,  immediately  before  the  Passover.  Compare  such 
expressions  as  irpb  Seiirvov,  irpb  ry/ue'pas.  Ewald,  however  (Comrnentar,  p.  343),  explains  :  ''AM  TAGE  VOK  dem  Pascha- 
fente,  i.  e.,  a  day  before  the  Passover  (the  14th  of  Nisan).— P.  S.] 

t  [Conip.  the  same  argument  more  fully  stated  by  ANDREWS  :  Life  of  our  Lord,  p.  446. — P.  S.] 

J  [LIGUTFOOT,  ad  John  xviii.  28,  makes  the  same  remark. — P.  S.] 

§  [The  German  original  reads  here  and  afterward  <(>dyfiv  for  fyaytiv  (infln.  from  etpayov,  used  as  aor.  ii.  of  fVQioi); 
but  tlie  Edinb.  trsl.  ought  not  to  have  copied  such  an  obvious  typographical  error.— P.  S.] 

I  [Comp.  the  remarks  of  Andrews  1.  c.  p.  447  sqq.,  who  urges  that  John  in  six  out  of  the  nine  times  in  which  he  usea 
the  word  irdvxa,  applies  it  to  the  feast  generally ;  that  he,  writing  last  of  all  the  Evangelists,  speaks  of  Jewish  rites  inde 
finitely  as  of  things  now  superseded ;  that  therefore  th«  term,  to  eat  the  Patsover,  might  very  well  be  used  by  him  in  a  more 
gvneral  sense  with  reference  to  the  sacrifices  which  followed  the  paschal  supper  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  The  most  recent 
commentary  on  John's  Gospel,  by  W.  Buumlein,  Stuttgart,  1863,  p.  166,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  with  Wieseler,  that 
irdffxa  here  means  the  nS^n  or  feast  offering,  i.  e.,  the  voluntary  sacrifices  of  sheep  or  bullock  which  the  Jews  offered 
on  the  festivals.— P.  S.] 

^  [The  term:  TrapaiTKfvh,  Reparation,  occurs  six  times  in  the  Gospels  (Matt,  xxvlt.  62;  Mark  xv.  42;  Luko  xxiii. 
64;  John  xix.  14,  31,  42),  and  in  all  these  cases  it  means  trpoai^arov,  ;'the  day  before  the  Sabbath,"  as  Mark  xv.  42  ex 
pressly  explains  it.  So  the  Germans  call  Saturday  Scnnabend,  the  Sunday-eve.  Hence  it  is  equivalent  to  Friday,  and  so 
rendered  in  Syriac.  Tho  Jews  observed  Friday  afternoon  from  3  o'clock  as  the  time  for  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  which 
commenced  at  sunset  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  6,  2)  The  only  difficulty  is  with  John  xix.  14:  "i<  was  the  preparation  of 
the  Passover,"  which  Dr  Lange  should  have  mentioned  before  John  xix.  31,  as  an  argument  urged  by  the  friends  of  the 
opposite  view,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  place,  the  trial  and  crucifixion  before  the  beginning  of  the  Passover.  But  we  have 
no  clfiar  proof  that  there  was  a  special  preparation  day  for  a  feast  (a  Passover  eve)  as  well  as  for  the  weekly  sabbath ; 
BOCHAKT,  Ifieroz.  p.  567:  SacH  scriptores  aliam  Parascevem  seu  Prceparationem  non  norunt,  quam  Sabbati.  And, 
then,  if  •tfa.pa.uKtvi]  became  the  usual  term  for  Friday,  the  phrase  must  mean  the  Friday  of  the  Passover,  i.  e.,  the  paschal 
week,  according  to  the  wider  usage  of  ndtrxa  in  John.  Campbell  translates:  "Now  it  was  the  preparation  of  the  paschal 
Babbath;"  Norton:  "The  preparation  day  of  the  paschal  week."  As  the  14th  of  Nisan  was  universally  regarded  as  th« 
beginning  of  the  Passover,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  John  sho-'ld  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  prepQr 
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ference  of  days  are  these :  (1)  Improbability  of  an  execution  on  a  feast  day.  Against  this  we  have  Rabt 
Akiba:  Great  transgressors  were  taken  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  that  they  might  be  put  to  death  at  the 
feast,  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  (according  to  Deut.  xvii.  12,  13).  Executions  had  a  religious  chap 
acter.  They  were  symbols  of  judgment,  for  warning  and  edification.  Sad  analogies  are  the  Spanish 
aulo  dafis  as  popular  religious  festivals.*  (2)  The  women  prepared  their  spices  on  the  day  of  Jesus' 
death,  But  we  answer  that  on  the  mere  feast  days  (not  Sabbaths)  spices  might  be  prepared,  and  other 
things  might  be  done :  labor  only  was  excluded  (Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8).  (3)  The  Synoptists  as  well  as  John 
describe  the  day  of  Christ's  death  as  irapaffKtvrj  and  trpoad&fiaTov.  We  answer  that  the  second  of  these 
terms  simply  proves  the  day  to  have  been  Friday.— Thus  all  the  evidences  brought  forward  to  support 
the  'theory  of  a  difference  in  the  days  may  be  used  on  the  opposite  side. 

In  addition  to  this  we  must  urge  the  following  positive  reasons  in  favor  of  our  view:  1.  It  cannot  be 
conceived  that  Jesus,  led  always  by  the  Father  through  the  path  of  legal  ordinance,  would  celebrate  the 
paschal  feast  a  day  before  the  tune,  and  thereby  voluntarily  hasten  His  own  death.  2.  Pilate  releases  a 
prisoner  to  the  Jews  eV  ry  Trdo-xa,  John  xviii.  39.  3.  John,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Quarto- 
decimans  of  the  Easter  controversy,  kept  the  feast  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  therefore  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Jews.  4.  The  argument  used  by  the  Fathers,  Clemens  and  Hippolytus,  against 
the  Quartodecimans,  that  Jesus  died  on  the  legal  day  of  the  Passover,  because  He  ivas  the  real  Passover, 
may  be  made  to  support  the  claim  for  the  loth  Nisan  (although  there  is  an  evident  confusion  among 
these  fathers  in  the  counting  of  the  days,  and  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  paschal  lamb 
was  slain  on  the  14th  Nisan).  f  If  Jesus  died  on  the  15th  Nisan,  He  died  on  the  day  of  the  legal  Pass 
over  ;  for  that  day  began  at  six  o'clock  of  the  14th  Nisan.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  14th  Nisan  that  He  died,  it  would  have  been  one  day  before  the  legal  paschal  da}', 
which  did  not  begin  till  six  o'clock.  Neglect  of  the  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman 
(and  our  own)  reckoning  from  midnight  has  tended  much  to  confuse  this  question. 

The  chronological  difference  in  the  account  of  the  Evangelists  has  been  maintained  by  Bretschneider, 
Usteri,  Theile,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Liicke,  Bleek,  Ebrard,  and  many  others,  who  decide  the  question,  some 
in  favor  of  the  Synoptists,  some  in  favor  of  John.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  of  John  with  the 
other  three  has  been  established  by  llengstenberg,  Tholuck,  Wiescler,  and,  temporarily,  by  Ebrard.^ 
Others,  again,  have  striven  to  explain  the  Synoptists  according  to  the  supposed  meaning  of  John ;  among 
the  more  recent  writers  Movers,  KraC't,  and  Maier  [of  Freiburg,  in  his  Commentar  uber  das  Evangelium 
des  Johannes,  p.  280  sqq. — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Protestant  Meyer  so  often  quoted  in  this 
work].  The  latter  urges  that,  according  to  John,  the  meal  of  which  the  Lord  partook  fell  upon  the 
evening  of  the  13th  Nisan.  The  term  tv  irpcarri  rwv  afyuuv,  in  the  Synoptists,  is  then  explained  by  the 
custom  of  the  Galileans ;  according  to  which  the  whole  preparation  day  of  the  feast,  the  14th  Nisan, 

ration  for  the  Passover  in  the  sense  of  Passover  eve.  Tlioluck  and  Wieseler  quote  from  Ignatius  ad  Phil.  c.  13.  the  ex 
pression:  ffdpfiaTov  roD  irao-x0)  and  from  Socrates,  Hint.  Eccl.  v.  22:  ffdPfiaTov  TTJS  topTrjj.  Baumlein  in  loo. :  "  Es 
itt  der  Rusttag  der  Paschazeit ;  denn  wiewir  gesehen  haben,  -rb  iraaxa  beseichnet  bei  Johannes  die  game  Pascha- 
/'esfzeit.  Johannes  wollte  hervorheben,  an  welchem  WOCHENTAGE  der  Panchazeit  Jems  gekreiizigt  ward,  wie  nachher 
hervorgehoben  wird,  dues  die  Auferste7tung  atifden  ersten  Tag  der  Woche,  also  den  dritten  Tag  nach  'der  Kreuzigung 
fiel."  To  this  we  may  add  the  higher  reason  that  John  wished  to  expose  the  awful  inconsistency  and  crime  of  the  Jews 
In  putting  tl--.  Saviour  to  death  on  the  very  day  when  they  should  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  service  of  God  ia  His 
temple  on  tho  coming  sabbath  doubly  sacred  by  its  connection  with  the  great  Passover.— 1'.  S.] 

*  [It  may  be  added  that  the  Jews  attempted  several  times  to  seize  Jesus  on  sabbaths  or  festival  days,  Luke  iv.  16,  29 
(on  a  sabbath);  John  vii.  30,  82  (in  the  midst  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  TTJJ  fopTTJs  pfaovoys,  ver.  14);  vii.  37,  44,  46  (on 
the  hist  day  (.f  the  feast);  x.  22,  39  (at  the  feast  of  the  dedication).— P.  8.] 

t  [The  church  father*  havfl  the  tradition  that  Christ  died  on  the  viii.  Cal.  Apriles,  i.  «,,  on  the  25th  of  March,  three 
d»ys  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The  most  definite  testimony  is  that  of  Tertullian,  which  may  be  turned,  however,  against 
the  view  of  Dr.  Lnngc:  "  Quas  passio  facia  eet  sub  'liberio  Ceesare,  Consulibus  Rubellio  Geinino  et  fusio  Getnino, 
mense  Jfartio,  temporib-us  PasclM,  die  xiii.  Calend.  Apriliwm,  die  primo  azumorwm  [thin  seems  to  be  the  14th  o/JV'*- 
ta»,  as  in  Matt,  axovi.  17  and  parallels],  quo  agnitm  ut  occiderent  ad  vesperam,  a  Moyne  fuerat  prceceptum.'"  Ado. 
Jud.  8.  De  Bapt.  c.  19.-P.  S.] 

%  [Ebrard  held  originally  the  other  view,  that  Christ  died  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  was  rather  suddenly  converted  to 
the  cppoite  side  by  Wieseler  (Chronol.  Synapse,  Hamburg,  1843,  pp.  333-890),  but  then  he  again  returned  to  his  first  vievr 
to  Consequence  of  the  clear,  calm,  and  thorough  investigation  of  Bleek  (Eeitrage  stir  Erangelien-Kritik,  Berlin,  1S46,  pp. 
107-156).  Comp.  EBKAED  :  Das  Evangelium  Johannis,  p.  42  sqq.,  where  he  defends  Wieseler's  view,  and  his  Wi*$en 
tchtiflliche  Kritik  der  Evang.  Genchichte,  2d  ed.  1S50,  p.  506  sqq  ,  where  he  retur  is  to  his  first  view  with  tbe  hocest  con 
fession:  "The  p'.ausible  and  acute  arguments  of  Wieseler  have  since  been  so  thoroughly  related  by  Blci-k  that  no  falso 
pride  of  consistency  can  prevent  mi  from  returning  openly  to  my  original  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  firs;  edition  of  t)-U 
work."-!'.  8.] 
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Had  been  already  kept.  "According  to  their  custom,  this  day  fell  into  the  Passover  season,  and  might 
as  including  the  last  part  of  the  13th  Nisan,  when  the  leaven  was  removed,  be  described  as  irpcbri)  i<u» 
a^u/uup  "  Thus  he  explains  Matthew  as  meaning  that  the  meal,  no  proper  Passover,  took  place  on  th« 
evening  of  the  13th  Nisan.  But  this  is  untenable.  For,  1.  Maier  himself  acknowledges  that  Mark  and 
Luke  expressly  describe  the  Lord's  meal  as  a  Passover  celebrated  at  the  legal  tune ;  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Matthew  would  here  place  himself  on  the  side  of  John,  in  opposition  to  Mark  and  Luke. 
2.  The  circumstance,  that  the  Galileans  removed  the  leaven  earlier  than  the  Jews — so  soon  as  the  morn- 
iig  of  the  14th  Nisan,  even  the  evening  before — may  be  accounted  for  by  the  obligations  of  their  journey. 
They  came  as  travellers  and  guests  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  fix  an  earlier  time  fo* 
the  beginning  of  the  preparation.  But  it  was  not  possible  that  they  should  begin  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  a  day  earlier,  because  this  would  have  been  opposed  to  all  Jewish  ordinance,  and  because  they 
must  in  that  case,  during  that  whole  day,  have  avoided  all  social  intercourse  with  the  Jews.  3.  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  anticipated  the  day,  because  He  foresaw  His  own  death.  But  Jesus  also  foresaw  that 
the  betrayal  of  Judas  would  be  connected  with  the  Passover.  4.  It  is  plain  that  Matthew  speaks  of  a 
legal  Passover  which  could  not  be  anticipated ;  for  the  disciples  remind  the  Lord  that  the  time  of  the 
Passover  was  at  hand.  Matthew  does  not  say  that  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was 
approaching,  but  that  it  was  come. — On  other  artificial  attempts  at  reconciliation,  see  Winer,  Reallexi- 
cow,  art.  Pascha. 

All  the  Evangelists  plainly  agree  in  recording  that  Christ  rose  again  on  a  Sunday,  that  He  lay  dur 
ing  the  preceding  Sabbath  in  the  sepulchre,  and  that  He  died  on  the  Friday  before  this  Sabbath.  Ac 
cording  to  Wieseler  (p.  386  sqq.),  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the  15th  of  Nisan  of  the  year  30  A.  D.,  or  7S3 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  and  that  day  was  a  Friday. 

[I  call  attention  here  to  a  different  view  on  the  day  of  Christ's  death,  not  hitherto  noticed  by  com 
mentators,  but  worthy  of  a  respectful  examination.  Dr.  GUSTAV  SEYFFARTH,  formerly  professor  extraor 
dinary  in  the  university  of  Leipzig,  now  residing  in  New  York,  the  author  of  a  number  of  learned  worka 
on  Egyptiology,  Astronomy,  and  Chronology,  and  the  propounder  of  a  new  theory  of  the  Egyptian  hie 
roglyphics  (see  his  Grammatical,  ^Egyptiaca  ;  Theologiwhe  Schriften  dcr  alien  ^Egypter,  etc.),  deviates 
from  the  traditional  view,  and  holds  that  Christ  died  on  Tfmrsday,  the  14th  (not  the  15th)  of  Nisan  (the 
19th  of  March),  and  lay  full  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  grave  till  Sunday  morniiig.  See  his 
Chronologia  Sacra,  Leipzig,  p.  viii.  sq.  and  p.  120  sqq.  He  thus  solves  the  difficulty  concerning  the 
three  days  and  three  nights  which  the  Saviour  was  to  lay  in  the  grave  according  to  repeated  statements, 
Matt.  xii.  40  (rpeis  ^/u.e'po.s  Kal  TpeTy  VVKTO.T)  ;  xxviL  63  (nerb  rpels  Tj^fpas)  ;  John  ii.  19  (eV  rpialv  •fyue'- 
pats) ;  Apoc.  xi.  9  (r/^«'pas  fpsty).  Dr.  Seyffarth  supports  this  view  also  by  astronomical  calculations  of 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  into  the  details  of  which  I  cannot  here  follow  him. 
In  fact,  he  bases  ancient  chronology  largely  on  astronomy.  As  to  the  year  of  Christ's  death,  Dr.  Seyf 
farth,  considering  the  JSra  Dionysiaca  correct  in  the  date  of  the  year  and  the  day  of  Christ's  birth,  puts 
it  the  year  33  post  Christu/n  natum,  or  787  Anno  Urbis.  Other  dates  of  Christ's  death  assigned  by  va 
rious  writers  are:  A.  U.  783  (Wieseler,  Friedlieb,  Tischendorf,  Greswell,  Ellicott,  Lange,  Andrews) ; 
781  (Jarvis);  782  (Browne,  Sepp,  Clinton);  786  (Ebrard,  Ewald).— P.  S.j 

The  Meaning  of  the  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Jesus. — Here  is  the  sacred  centre  of  history,  the  his 
tory  of  histories,  the  end  and  the  summing  up  of  all  past  time,  the  beginning  and  the  summing  up  of 
all  the  new  ages,  the  perfected  judgment,  and  the  perfected  redemption.  Therefore,  also,  it  is  a  per 
fected  revelation :  it  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  Jesus  and  of  the  depths  of  His  heart ;  of  the  deep 
things  of  the  Godhead ;  of  the  divine  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  grace ;  of  the  depths  of  humanity,  the 
most  manifold  characteristics  of  which  are  here  laid  bare  in  the  contrast  between  the  holy  Son  of  Man 
and  the  sinful  children  of  men ;  the  depths  of  nature,  living  and  suffering  in  fellowship  with  humanity ; 
the  deep  things  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  depths  of  Satan.  As  it  is  said  in  Isa.  liii.,  concerning  the 
Redeemer :  "  Who  shall  declare  His  length  of  life  ?  "  so  it  may  here  be  said :  "  Who  shall  declare  the 
depths  of  His  death  ?  " 

We  can  only  hint  here  at  the  riches  of  the  contrasts — revealing  the  fulness  of  the  revelation  of  judg 
ment  and  redemption — which  the  history  of  our  Lord's  passion  includes.  1.  The  contrast  of  the  suffer- 
ings  of  Christ  with  His  last  eschatological  predictions  concerning  His  own  future  judicial  majesty. 
Chrysostom :  "  At  the  fitting  time  He  speaks  now  of  His  sufferings,  when  His  future  kingdom,  with  ita 
rewards  and  punishments,  was  so  present  to  His  thoughts."  2.  The  contrast  of  His  passion  with  Hia 
past  official  work  hi  life :  suffering  as  the  counterpart  of  action,  passive  obedience  of  active.  Lisco  : 
"  The  history  of  the  Redeemer's  passion  is  related  at  large,  and  with  peculiar  preference,  by  the  Evatv- 
gelists.  TJI  His  sufferings  (as  in  His  actions)  the  God-man  reveals  Himself  in  His  dignity  and  glory 
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But  while  the  active  virtues  exhibit  themselves  in  His  whole  life,  the  no  less  great  virtues  of  patience, 
gentlec^fr,  longsufiering,  and  supreme  submission  to  God,  prominently  express  themselves  in  His  sufi 
ferin«j.  These  were  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  the  cunning,  malice,  and  power  of  His  enemies, 
as  His  own  free-will  offering  for  the  redemption  of  a  sinful  world:  in  this  He  manifested  Himself  as  the 
innocent  and  patient  Lamb  of  God,  bearing  and  putting  away  the  sins  of  the  world  in  obedience  to  Hia 
heavenly  Father.  The  suffering,  dying,  and  victoriously  rising  Redeemer,  amidst  all  the  diversified 
con  ;oinitants  of  His  passion,  gives  us  a  perfect  image  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  kingdoms  of 
light  and  of  darkness.  Far  from  all  passionless  indifference,  the  Redeemer  exhibited  in  His  sufferingi 
the  tender  emotions  of  sorrow  and  grief,  and  even  of  anguish  and  fear — thus  becoming  to  us  also  a  syn> 
bol  of  that  endurance  of  suffering  which  is  well-pleasing  to  God."  3.  The  contrast  of  the  perfected  pas 
sion  to  the  suffering  course  of  His  whole  life.  4.  The  contrast  between  the  great  fulfilment,  and  the 
types  and  the  predictions  concerning  the  suffering  Messiah  (Ps.  xxii. ;  Isa.  liii.).  5.  The  contrast  with 
the  ancient  martyrs  from  the  blood  of  Abel  downward.  6.  The  contrast  between  the  woes  of  Christ 
and  the  sorrows  and  pleasures  of  the  old  world.  7.  The  contrast  of  His  passion  with  His  original  divine 
glory,  and  his  final  human  glorification. — A  new  series  of  such  antitheses  is  then  opened  hi  the  contrast 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  personal  Christ  with  the  sufferings  of  His  people,  with  the  contrast  of  death  and 
resurrection,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And,  on  the  other  side,  there  are  the  contrasts  of  reconciliation : 
the  reconciliation  of  God  and  man,  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  this  world  and  the  next,  of  life  and  death, 
of  the  crown  and  the  cross,  of  judgment  and  mercy.  Heubner :  "  The  history  of  the  passion  is  the 
highest  and  holiest  history ;  it  is  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  world,  both  in  itself,  and  its  de 
sign  and  effect." 

In  the  homilctical  treatment  of  this  event  care  should  ever  be  taken  not  to  forget  the  central-point, 
the  Lord  Himself,  while  contemplating  the  prominent  figures  surrounding  Him.  The  suffering  Re 
deemer  Himself  is  always  the  essential  object  in  every  section : — the  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard 
all  the  other  persons,  Judas,  Peter,  Pilate,  and  the  rest,  who  must  be  seen  in  the  light  which  He  sheds 
upon  them.  Then,  also,  we  should  remember  to  regard  these  guilty  and  failing  characters  not  with 
feelings  of  human  excitement,  and  the  rage  of  judicial  revenge  against  Pilate  and  Judas  (as  in  the  Ash- 
Wednesday  services  of  mediaeval  Catholicism),  but  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  the  atoning  sacri 
fice  before  us  suggests.  And,  lastly,  the  redeeming  power  of  the  victorious  love  of  Christ  should  be 
supreme  hi  our  thoughts ;  from  it  we  should  derive  our  arguments  and  pleas. 

LITERATURE  on  the  History  of  Christ's  Passion.*— See  full  lists  of  works  in  LILIENTHAL  :  Bill.  Archirarius,  1745,  p. 
IIS  tqq.;  DANZ:  Wbrterbuah  <Jer  theol.  Literatur,  p.  732,  and  Supplement,  p.  80;  WINER:  Handljuch  der  theol.  Literu- 
tnr,  ii.  p.  1.V).  $i<jjpli-//n-i>t,  p.  258;  HEUBNER,  p.  376.— "We  mention  the  following:  HUGO  GIIOTIUS:  Chrwtus  Patienn,  a 
Latin  drama,  101(5;  KLOPSTOCK  :  Mesxias  (heroic  poem);  LAVATER:  Pontius  Pilatus;  EASIISACH:  Meditations  on  the 
Whole  Hilton/  nl' ('li i'ixi'N  I'axxion  (German),  Berlin,  1742;  KIEGKK:  Sermons  on  the  P<ifnfi,m  (German),  Stuttgart,  1751; 
CALLISEN:  T/ie  Last  Days  of  our  Lord  (German),  Nurnberg,  1828;  F.  W.  KRUMMACIIER  :  Tin-  S  >/>!',  •/•;>/>,•  Sid-iour,  Biele 
feld,  1854  rKndi.-h  translation,  Boston,  ls57] ;  J.  WICUKLHAUB  :  A  complete  <  'ommentary  on  the  History  of  Chrisfs  Pas 
t-ion  (German),  Halle.  1S55.  [I.  H.  FRIEDLIEB:  Archaeology  of  the  History  of  the  Passion,  Bonn,  1843;  W.  STROUD: 
Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  London,  1S47;  the  relevant  sections  in  the  Lives  of  Christ  by  HASE,  NKANDKR. 
BEPP,  LANGE,  LICHTENSTJSIN,  EBRAKD,  EWALD,  BIGGENBACH,  BAU.MGARTEN,  VAN  OOSTEUZKE,  KITTO,  ELLICOTT,  ANDRKWS. 
On  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the  History  of  the  Passion,  compare  also  W.  MAGEE  (archbishop  of  Dublin,  1 1831) :  JJiscourset 
and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  1801  and  often  ( Works,  London,  1842,  vol. 
1st). — p.  s.] 

On  the  development  of  the  Catholic  celebration  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  during  Lent  and  the  Holy  Week  to  Good  Fri 
day,  we  refer  to  the  archteokgical  works  of  AUGUSTI  and  RHEINWALD  [BIKGHA.M.  BINTEHIM]  ;  also  to  FR.  STRAUSS:  Tht 
Evangelical  Church- Year  (German),  p.  177,  and  Lisco:  The  Christian  Church-Year  (German),  p.  19,  etc. 

*  [All  omitted  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.— P.  S.] 


FIRST    SECTION, 

THE  CERTITUDE  OF  CHRIST,  AND  THE  INCERTITUDE  OF  HIS  ENEMIES.      THE  DIVINE 
COUNSEL:    AT  THE  FEAST   OF  THE  PASSOVER. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.  1-5. 
(Mark  xiv.  1,  2 ;  Luke  xxii.  1.  2.) 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  finished  all  these  sayings,  he  said  unto  his  dis- 

2  cioles,  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover  [conies  the  passover,  ri 

3  Trac^a  yiVerat],  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  [delivered  up] '  to  be  crucified.     Tlieii 
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assembled  together  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,9  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto 
4.  the  palace  [in  the  court,  avA.^]  8  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  called  Cuiaphas,  And  con 
sulted    [together,  a-wtfiovXtvo-avTo]    that    they  might   take    Jesus    by  subtilty   [craft, 
5  8oAo>],  and  kill  him  [put  him  to  death].     But  they  said,  Not  on  the  feast  day  [at  th« 
feast,  ev  rfj  €0/37-77], 4  lest  there  be  an  uproar  [tumult,  0d/3v/3os]  among  the  people. 

1  Ver.  2.— [So  Lange  renders  irapaSiSorat  here.  Cntnp.  ch.  v.  25;  xv.  5;  xviii.  84;  ixvii.  18,  26;  Mark  xv.  1 
Luke  xx.  20;  Kom.  viil.  32.  But  irapaSiStvai  is  used  sometimes,  like  irpoSiSAvat  and  the  Lat.  prodere,  with  the  .;ollat 
oral  notion  ot  treachery,  ns  in  ch.  x.  4.— P.  8.] 

3  Ver.  3.— K  ol  ol  y  pa/m. /aar  e  ? s  (and  the  ncHlefi)  must  re  omitted  according  to  Codd.  A.,  B.,  D.,  L.,  etc.  Prot 
ably  inserted  from  Mark  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  xxii.  2.  [Tho  words  are  also  wanting  in  Cod.  Sinait.  and  in  the  critical  editions.] 

8  Ver.  8.— [Dr.  Lange  :  Halle.  A  v  \  7?  means  usually,  and  so  here,  not  the  palace,  but  th«  atrium,  the  Inner  court 
or  enclosed  square  around  which  the  house  was  built,  and  which  was  used  also  for  business.  This  is  evident  from  ver.  G1K 
TlfTpos  e'KaflrjTo  e|a>  tv  ry  av\ri,  sat  without  in  the  court  (not:  -without  in  the  palace,  which  involves  a  contradiction 
la  terms),  and  from  Luko  xxii.  55,  where  it  is  said  that  they  kindled  a  fire  cV  /utcry  TTJJ  au\rts,  in  midst  of  the  court. 
Coinp.  Meyer  and  Conaut  in  loc.,  and  Lange's  Exeg.  Xoten.—P.  8.] 

«  Ver.  5.— [The  word /<-</«<  here  means  the  whole  period  of  seven  days  during  which  the  passover  lasted.  Meyer:  Sit 
meinen  die  game  siebentayige  Ftstzeit.—¥.  3.] 


EXEQETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Had  ended  all  these  sayings.— With 
these  sayings  [ch.  xxiv.  and  xxv.]  the  Lord  complet 
ed  His  historical  prophetic  office.  He  now  forean- 
nounces  the  fulfilment  of  His  priestly  office.  He  has 
marked  out  the  figure  of  His  future,  the  Son  of  Man 
in  His  majesty  and  glory.  This  assurance  is  the 
basis  on  which  He  stands  at  the  commencement  of 
His  sufferings  and  deepest  humiliation,  and  the  basis 
on  which  He  seeks  to  place  His  disciples. 

Ver.  2.  After  two  days.— [Da;/  after  tomor 
row,  on  Thursday.]  See  the  introductory  remarks 
on  the  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  Passion. 

The  Passover. — DOB  ,  Aram.  SnqQ  ;  accord 
ing  to  Ex.  xii.  13,  from  J"10Q  ,  to  pass  over,  to  spare, 
with  allusion  to  the  sparing  of  the  first-born  of  Isra 
el  when  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  slain  by  the 
destroying  angel :  thus,  the  passing  over  (of  the  de 
stroying  angel).*  This  passing  over  has  a  threefold 
meaning:  1.  The  deliverance  of  the  people  out  of 
Egypt  through  the  judgment  upon  the  Egyptians — 
the  typical  redemption ;  2.  the  spiritual  offering  up 
of  the  Israelite  first-born  with  the  Egyptian,  expressed 
by  the  blood  of  the  lamb  sprinkled  on  the  door 
posts — the  typical  death  of  Christ;  3.  the  actual 
sparing  of  the  Israelite  first-born  in  connection  with 
that  sacrifice — the  raising  up  of  the  new  life  of  Christ 
out  of  the  sacrificial  death.  Accordingly,  the  Pass 
over  is  a  feast  of  thank-offering,  a  peace-offering,  a 
sacrifice  of  salvation,  which  rests  upon  the  basis  of  a 
sacrifice  devoted  to  curse  (the  death  of  the  Egyptian 
first-born),  and  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  (the  sacri- 

*  [The  word  if  affect  (originally  transitus,  virfpftacris, 
hOS  )  is  used  in  a  threefold  sense  in  the  N.  T.  (1)  Agnus 
paschalis,  the  paschal  lamb ;  hence  the  phrase  to  kill  the 

r>a«sover.  Murk  xiv.  12;  Luke  xxii.  T.  (2)  The  sacrificial 
Utnb  and  the  supper,  Matt.  xxvi.  17;  Mark  xiv.  14;  Luke 
xxii.  11.  (3)  The  whole  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ij  fopr)) 
TWV  a£vfj.Q>t',  or  ra  &£uua,  which  lasted  seven  days,  Matt. 
xxvi.  2;  Luke  xxii.  1,  and  so  generally  in  John  ii.  13;  vi.  4; 
xi.  55;  xii.  1 ;  xiii.  1,  etc.  Some  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 

hers  connected  the  pasnorer  with  the  Greek  verb  IT  a.  (T  xo>, 
to  suffer,  and  with  the  death  of  Christ  which  was  typified  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  Dr.  Wordsworth  finds  a  deep 
mystic  meaning  in  this,— a  mistake,  which  evidently  arose 
from  the  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  a  language  known  to  very 
few  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Information,  lie  also  sees  a  providential  paronomasia  in  Luke 
Bdi.  15  between  TOVTO  rb  ird<rxa  tya-yw  and  vpb  rov 
u*  •faQf'iv  -P.  8.] 


fice  of  the  Israelite  first-born  in  the  blood  of  the 
lamb).  The  feast  of  deliverance  is  the  seal  and  sac 
rament  of  salvation,  the  festival  of  new  life  and  re 
demption,  won  out  of  the  judgment  of  death.  The 
type  has  thus  its  threefold  relation  to  Christ.  As 
Christ  in  His  life  was  the  true  burnt-offering,  so  in 
His  death  He  was :  1.  The  sacrifice  of  curse  cherem 
(Gal.  iii.  13),  through  the  blindness  of  the  world  and 
the  judgment  of  God,  in  order  to  the  awakening  and 
spiritual  judgment  of  the  world ;  2.  the  sin-offering, 
chattah  (2  Cor.  v.  21),  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world ;  3.  the  thank-offering  in  the  new  life,  in  the 
infinite  fulness  of  life  which  He  obtained  in  death. 
lu  all  these  senses  He  was  the  true  and  real  Passover 
(1  Cor.  v.  7) ;  and  Easter,  but  especially  the  holy 
Supper,  is  the  New  Testament  paschal  feast,  the 
feast  of  salvation,  grounded  upon  propitiation  through 
the  condemnation  of  sin.  And,  inasmuch  as  with  the 
i  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  connected  separation 
from  the  leaven  of  Egyptian  idolatry,  and  disciplinary 
wandering  through  the  desert,  the  Passover  is  at  the 
same  time  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (ni'sart  an). 
This  view  of  the  feast  has  two  main  points  :  1.  Sep 
aration  from  the  leaven,  the  spiritual  fellowship  of 
Egypt  (Matt,  xvi.  6  ;  1  Cor.  v.  7) ;  2.  wandering 
through  all  the  tests  and  discipline  of  privation  in  the 
wilderness  (Deut.  xvi.  3).  With  this  twofold  religious 
significance  of  the  feas.t,  there  was,  in  process  of  time, 
connected  the  festival  of  spring-time  and  the  begin 
ning  of  harvest,  or  the  first-fruits.  (Some  modern 
archaeologists  have  without  cause  reversed  the  order, 
and  made  the  natural  feast  the  basis  of  the  churchly 
or  spiritual.  Compare  Winer,  sub  Pascha.)  The 
Passover  was  the  first  of  the  three  great  feasts  of 
Israel,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  first  month  cf 
the  year,  Abib  or  Nisan,  about  the  time  of  full 
moon — from  the  14th  to  the  21st  of  Nisan — and 
in  the  central  sanctuary.  Concerning  its  rites,  see 
below. 

And  the  Son  of  Man  is  delivered  up.  to  be 
crucified. — The  predictions  of  the  crucifixion  gen 
erally  are  here  taken  for  granted  :  the  prophecy  here 
specifically  lies  hi  the  definition  of  the  date. 

Ver.  3.  Then  assembled  together.  — To  the 
clear  prospect  and  certitude  of  the  Lord  concerning 
the  period  of  His  death,  is  characteristically  opposed 
the  perfect  uncertainty  of  the  Sanhedrin  concerning 
it,  and  the  decree,  which  circumstances  soon  render 
ed  vain,  "  not  on  the  feast-day." 

In  the  court  [in  der  Halle}. — Not  the  palace  of 
the  high-priest  itself,  but  the  atrium,  or  court  e» 
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closed  by  its  buildings.  The  common  place  of  meet 
ing  for  the  Sauhedriu  was  called  Gazith,  and  joined, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  south  side  of  the  tem 
ple.  Lightfbot,  p.  459.* 

Who  was  called  Caiaphas. — "  Probably  equiv 
alent  to  XE^:  ,  deprcssio."  This  was  a. standing  sur 
name,  whioii  passed  into  a  proper  name.  He  was 
originally  called  Joseph  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2,  2). 
[Some  ancient  fathers  confounded  him  with  Jose- 
phus  the  Jewish  historian,  and  supposed  that  he  was 
secretly  converted  to  Christianity.— P.  S.]  Caiaphas 
was  one  of  those  high-priests  who  marked  the  dese 
cration  of  the  institution  by  party  spirit  and  the  in 
fluence  of  foreign  power.  The  Procurator  Valerius 
Gratus  had  given  him  the  office,  and  he  lost  its  dig 
nity  through  Vitellius  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2,  2 ;  4, 
3).  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Annas.  The  evangeli 
cal  history  paints  his  character  in  his  deeds. 

Ver.  4.  By  craft,  5  6  \  <a . — The  impression  which 
^he  spiritual  victories  gained  over  them  in  the  temple 
by  Jesus  had  made  upon  the  people,  and  also  upon 
themselves,  is  here  very  plainly  marked. 

Not  at  the  feast. — The  people  were,  in  their 
congregation  at  the  feast  (often  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions),  generally  inclined  to  insurrection  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvii.  9,  3 ;  xx.  5,  3) ;  and  a  tumult  on  behalf 
of  Jesus  was  all  the  more  to  be  provided  against,  be 
cause  He  had  so  many  dependents  among  the  peo 
ple,  especially  among  the  bold  and  quarrelsome 
mountaineers  from  Galilee.  The  decree  was  present 
ly  invalidated— not  through  the  first  offer  of  Judas 
(Meyer),  which  had  already  been  made,  and  had  led 
them  to  settle  the  form  of  betrayal  and  His  sudden 
surprise— but  through  the  later  appearance  of  the 
traitor,  when  he  came  from  the  supper  in  the  night, 
and  announced  to  them  the  favorable  opportunity  of 
seizing  Christ  hi  the  garden.  Bengel :  Sic  comilium 
iivinum  si/ccessit.  Their  counsel  was  fulfilled  only 
BO  far  as  the  taking  the  Lord  by  craft.  It  was  a  vain 
imagination  that  such  a  person  as  Jesus  was,  could 
be  surreptitiously  and  without  noise  removed  out  of 
the  way. 

[Comp.  WORDSWORTH  :  "  Observe  Christ's  power 
over  His  enemies  in  His  death.  •  Oftentimes  when 
they  endeavored  to  take  Him,  He  escaped  from  them 
(John  x.  39).  But  at  the  time  when  they  had  desired 
not  to  take  Him,  viz.,  at  the  Passover  (comp.  Luke 
xxii.  6),  then  He  willed  to  be  taken,  and  they,  though 
unwilling,  tcok  Hun ;  and  so  they  fulfilled  the  prophe 
cies  in  killing  Hun  who  is  the  true  Passover,  and  in 
proving  Hun  to  be  the  Christ.  (Comp.  Leo,  Serm. 
Iviii. ;  Theophylact  in  Marc.  xiv.  2.)  "  Dr.  Lange, 
Meyer,  Wordsworth,  and  others,  assume  that  the 
priests  intended  to  crucify  the  Lord  after  the  feast 
of  the  Passover,  when  the  crowds  of  strangers,  some 
times  amounting  to  two  millions,  should  have  left, 
but  were  frustrated  in  their  design  by  the  favorable 
opportunity  soon  offered.  Ewald,  on  the  contrary 
(Geschichte  Christus1,  p.  410),  supposes  that  they 
intended  to  crucify  Him  before  the  feast,  and  actually 
did  so,  viz.,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  words  ^.7?  lv  -rfj  e  o  p  r  fi ,  not  at  the  feast ! 
admit  of  both  views.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  would 
involve  the  Synoptists  in  self-contradiction ;  and  then 
the  time  was  already  so  far  advanced,  that  the  peo 
ple,  whose  tumult  they  feared,  must  have  already 
been  at  Jerusalem  when  the  Sanhedrin  resolved  to 
crucify  Christ.  In  any  case  their  words  in  ver.  6  im- 
Dly  that  they  had  no  religious  scruples  against  a  pub- 

*  [Comp.  Grit.  Note,  No.  3,  above,  p.  469.-P.  S.] 


lie  execution  on  the  feast,  but  were  restrained  only 
by  motives  of  policy  and  expediency.  Probably  such 
executions  did  take  place  sometimes  on  high  festi 
vals — as  religious  acts,  and  as  a  warning  to  the  peo 
ple.  The  law  nowhere  expressly  prohibits  them. 
Hegesippus  relates  in  Euseb.  Hint.  Ecd.  H.  23,  that 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  was  stoned 
and  killed  on  the  day  of  the  Passover.  &ee  above, 
p.  456.  Consequently  this  verse  cannot  be  pressed 
as  an  argument  against  the  view  that  Christ  died  on 
the  15th  of  Nisan,  as  is  done  by  Bleek  and  othera 
who  advocate  the  14th  as  the  day  cf  the  crucifixion. 
—P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus  in   divine   assurance  ready  for  death, 
familiar  with  the  time  of  His  death ;  while  His  mur 
derers  themselves   know  not  whither  they  are  pro 
ceeding. 

2.  Jesus  the  real  Passover,  or  Paschal   Lamb 
See  above. 

3.  The  Sanhedrin,  in  its  decree:   "Not  on  tht 
feast,"  is  the  type  of  the  policy  of  a  sinful  world, 
which  is  violently  moved  by  the  powers  of  hell,  and 
urged  whither  they  will  more  impetuously  than  itself 
desires. 

4.  In  the  way  of  obedience,  Jesus  came  to  the 
feast  of  the  Passover.     He  was  separated  from  the 
temple,  but  not  from  His  people  and  His    religious 
obligations  and  customs.     As  an  Israelite,  He  must 
keep  the  feast   in    Jerusalem;    although   this  feast 
should  result  in  His  own  death.     And  this  very  fact 
makes  it  an  untenable  notion,  that  Jesus  kept  the 
Passover  a  day  earlier  than  was  the  custom.     He 
would  then  have  arbitrarily  altered  and  belied  at  the 
end  the  legal  propriety  of  His  whole  life.     His  sub 
mission  to  the  law  brought  Him  to  His  death.     Con 
cerning  the  high-priestly  office  of  Christ, 
dogmatical  treatises. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Christ,  in  the  full  anticipation  of  His  judicial  glory, 
is  prepared  for  Hi*  death  :  1.  He  is  notKittistanding 
ready  for  death ;  2.  He  is  on  that  account  ready  for 
death. — The  divine  assurance  of  the  Lord,  in  contrast 
with  the  perfect  and  helpless  uncertainty  of  His  ene 
mies  :  1.  The  fact  itself:  (a)  He  as  the  sacrifice  knows 
the  day  of  His  doutii,  which  the  murderers  them 
selves  do  not  yet  know ;  (6)  He  marks  out  a  definite 
day,  which  they  by  their  decree  in  council  reject.  2. 
The  explanation  of  the  fact :  (a)  Christ  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  spirit  of  Scripture  (the  meaning  of 
the  ancient  Passover) — with  the  government  of  His 
Father  (He  knows  the  machinations  cf  the  powers  of 
evil  to  which  His  enemies  are  given  over) ;  (o)  His 
enemies  suppose  in  their  despotic  counsels  that  they 
are  above  events,  while  they  have  become  the  help 
less  instruments  of  hell ,  (c)  hell  itself  knows  not  all 
things,  and  knows  wrongly  all  that  it  knows ;  it  ia 
decreed  by  God  that  it  shall  be  now  condemned. — 
What  is  it  thut  tlie  Lord  lays  most  stress  upon  v.liea 
He  announces  His  passion  '!  1.  Not  that  He  should 
)e  nailed  to  the  crosr, ;  but,  2.  that  He  should  be  betray, 
ed. — Perfect  faithfulness  mourning  over  consummate 
treachery  in  the  deepest  grief. — The  sufferings  of  Christ 
the  consummation  of  all  Joseph's  sufferings :  to  be 
betrayed  and  sold  by  His  brethren. — The  uncounselled 
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eonfusion  of  the  High  Council  -  -The  mixing  up  of 
politics  with  the  Church  must  ruin  both. — The  last 
sittings  of  the  Jewish  ruling  Council  in  the  Church, 
according  to  Matthew  :  1.  A  council  without  counsel* 
devoted  to  subtilty  (ch.  xxvi.  5);  2.  a  shameless 
council,  devoted  to  lying  and  calumniation  (ch.  xxvii. 
1);  3.  a  profligate  council,  devoted  to  hypocrisy  (ver. 
7) ;  4.  a  blind  council,  devoted  to  bribery  (ch.  xxviii. 
12).— The  greatest  of  all  insurrections  (against  the 
Lord's  Anointed)  must  always  be  in  dread  of  the 
phantom  of  insurrection:  1.  They  lift  themselves  up 
against  the  Lord ;  and,  2.  brand  the  possible  upris 
ing  for  His  defence  as  rebellion.— The  shallow  farce 
of  hierarchical  pride  condemned  :  1.  They  think  they 
can  triumphantly  trifle, — («)  with  circumstances  ;  (b) 
with  men ;  (c)  with  sin.  2.  They  become  a  spectacle 
of  judgment,— -(a)  through  unforeseen  accident ;  (bj 
through  the  spirits  of  hell  (working  in  the  soul  of 
Judas) ;  (c)  through  the  sacred  supervision  of  God. 
— The  counsel  of  the  wicked  set  at  nought :  1.  It 
half  succeeds  (they  take  the  Lord  with  subtilty); 
2.  it  seemed  to  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation 
(the  people  made  an  insurrection  in  their  favor  at 
the  feast) ;  3.  but  it  was  absolutely  put  to  shame 
(the  crucifixion  of  Christ  at  this  feast  was  the  end  of 
all  their  feasts). — The  warning  thought,  that  the  ob 
duracy  of  the  Jews  reached  its  climax  precisely  at  the 
feasts,  when  Jesus  came  to  them — The  question, 
whether  Christ  should  die  at  the  feast?  The  ene 
mies  say:  " Not  at  the  feast ;"  the  Lord  says:  "On 
the  feast-day,  and  no  other."  f  The  corruption  of 
the  Jewish  feasts,  out  of  which  the  great  Christian 
feasts  have  sprung :  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension 
Day,  and  Whitsuntide. — The  counsel  of  God,  that 
Christ  should  die  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  1. 
The  appointment:  (a)  in  the  holiest  place  of  the 
earth  ;  (b)  at  the  highest  feast ;  (c)  in  the  midst  of 
an  assembly  which  represented  the  whole  of  man 
kind  ;  (d)  thus  with  perfect  publicity.  2.  The  reason  : 
(a)  for  the  realization  of  all  the  symbols,  especially 
the  Passover ;  (b)  to  establish  that  the  feast  of  the 
typical  deliverance  was  changed  into  the  feast  of  the 
real  redemption  ;  (c)  for  a  manifestation  of  the  judg 
ment  of  the  world,  and  of  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world,  in  the  greatest  assembly  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
— God  can  make  sacrifices  of  His  own,  but  He  does 
not  give  them  up  to  secret  murder. — They  might  cru 
cify  Him  openly  before  all  the  world ;  but  secretly 
do  away  with  Him  they  could  not. — The  blood  of  the 
saints  d'oes  not  sink  silently  into  the  ground  ;  it  pub 
licly  flows,  and  preaches  aloud. 

Starke  : — Christ's  words  inseparable   from   His 

*  [Ein  ratMoser  Rath — ein  schamloser  Rath — einruch- 
loser  Ruth — fin  ainnloser  Rath.—'] 

t  [This  theme,  of  course,  implies  the  chronological  view 
held  by  Lan^e,  Tho'.uck,  Wieseler,  and  Hengstenberg,  who 
fix  upon  the  loth  Nisan  as  the  day  of  cruciflxiun;  but  it  is 
of  no  avail  if  Christ  died  on  the  1-ith  Nisan  or  before  the 
recular  Jewish  I'assover,  according  to  Seyffarth,  Ebrard, 
Bleak,  »ml  others.— P  8.] 


sufferings. — Happy  he  who,  when  his  death  chines, 
can  speak  and  hear  about  it  with  satisfaction. — 
Christ  would  suffer  and  die  at  the  Passover  :  1.  Bo- 
cause  the  paschal  lamb  was  a  type  of  Himself,  1  Cor. 
v.  7;  2.  that  His  sufferings  and  death  might  the 
sooner  be  everywhere  known. — Zrisius : — In  the  first 
Passover,  the  Israelites  were  brought  out  of  the  lit 
eral  slavery  of  Egypt ;  in  the  last  Passover,  Christ 
has  delivered  us  by  His  death  from  spiritual  slavery, 
Titus  5i.  14,  15.— Christ  delighted  to  speak  of  Hi« 
sufferings ;  let  us  delight  in  hearing  of  them,  especial 
ly  during  Lent. — The  great  mass  of  the  High  Counci. 
are  spoken  of  (Nicodcmus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
some  others,  were  excepted) :  happy  those  who  do 
not  make  themselves  partakers  of  the  sins  committed 
in  the  fraternity  of  their  colleagues. — JBlbl.  Wiirt.  :—• 
The  worst  wickedness  is  practised  at  the  most  holy 
times  :  men  never  play  and  debauch  themselves,  and 
rage  more  in  iniquity,  than  on  the  feast-days ;  but 
what  on  other  days  is  simple  sin,  on  such  days  is  ten 
fold.—  Canstein:— The  visible  Church  of  Christ  may 
reach  such  a  point,  that  its  most  eminent  and  great 
est  members  may  not  only  not  tolerate  Christ  and 
His  truth,  but  even  seek  to  destroy  them. — Qucsnel  : 
— The  human  schemes,  Gen.  1.  20. —  Canstein: — The 
ancient  hypocritical  serpent-sub: ilty  (ver.  4,  by  sub 
tilty),  Gen.  iii.  15. — Zeisius: — The  world  can  beat 
with  Jews,  Gentiles,  Turks,  Epicureans,  but  not  with 
the  honest  witnesses  of  truth. — The  Messiah  was  to 
suffer  and  die  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  of 
people. — Cramer  : — The  counsel  of  the  ungodly  pass 
es  away,  but  the  decree  of  God  shall  stand. — tin- 
priestly  priests,*  who,  instead  of  attending  to  devo 
tion,  are  dealing  in  political  and  ofttimes  diabolica" 
schemes. 

Heubner: — All  these  sayings  (ver.  1).  He  had 
told  His  people  and  His  disciples  all  that  was  needful 
for  salvation,  and  had  confirmed  all  by  works  and 
miracles  :  nothing  now  was  left  but  to  die. — He  spoke 
of  His  sufferings,  that  His  disciples  might  see  how 
little  chance  had  to  do  with  them,  but  that  all  was 
after  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father. — A  pattern  to 
us,  that  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  think  and 
speak  without  fear  of  our  final  sufferings.  —  They 
thought  not  that  He  well  knew  all  that  was  passing 
in  their  council. — The  higher  a  man  rises  in  influence 
and  authority,  the  greater  is  his  temptation  to  ambi 
tion,  pride,  love  of  power,  and  envy. — Those  who  are 
mighty  in  this  world,  its  great  men  and  rulers,  are 
mostly  indisposed  to  any  new  and  better  ordinance. 
— Fear  of  the  people :  vigor  and  openness  are  pecu 
liar  to  the  righteous  cause. — "  Not  at  the  feast :"  the 
feast  was  the  wrong  time,  not  because  of -any  fear  of 
God,  but  because  of  their  fear  of  man.  The  decree 
must  have  cost  them  after  all  some  pangs  of  con 
science. 


*  [This  comes  nearer  the  original: 
than  the  Edinb.  trs.  .   Snspiritvttl  clerics.— P.  &.] 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

THE    ANOINTING    AT    BETHANY. 


10 


CHAPTER  XXVI.  6-16. 
(Mark  xiv.  8-11  ;  Luke  xxii.  3-6  ;  Johu  xii.  1-8.) 

Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  [four  days  previous, 
on  Saturday],  There  came  unto  him  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of  very  precious 
ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his  head,  as  he  sat  at  meat  [reclined  at  table,  dvaxci^xeVou]. 
But  when  his  [the]  l  disciples  saw  it,  they  had  indignation  [were  indignant,  or  displeas 
' 


ed, 


ui'],  '  saying,  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?     For  this  ointment2  might 


have  been  sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the  poor.     When  Jesus  understood  it,  he  [And 
Jesus  knowing  it,  yvovs  8e  6  'I^cr.J  said  unto  them,  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman?  for  she 
1  1   hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon  me.     For  ye  have  the  poor  [the  poor  ye  have,  TOVS 

12  TTTW^OUS  exere]  always  with  you;  but  me  ye  have  not  always.     For  in  that  she  hath 
poured   [in  pouring,  /3oAov<ra]   this  ointment  on   my  body,  she  did  it  for  my  burial 

13  [for  my  embalmment,  or  to  prepare  for  my  burial,  TT/DOS  TO  Ivra^ida-ai  /iYj.     Yerily  I 
say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there 
shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath  done  [this  also  that  she  hath  done,  KCU  6  eTrot^o-tv 

14  CUT*;],  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her.     Then  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot, 

15  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  And  said  unto  them,  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  de 
liver  him  unto  you  ?     And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  [promised  him]  3  thirty  pieces 

16  [shekels]  of  silver.4     And  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him. 

1  Ver.  8.  —  Tlie  for  His;  O.VTUV  being  omitted  here  and  ver.  45  by  the  best  authorities. 

v  Ver.  9.—  A.,  B.,  D.,  L.,  and  other  MSS  ,  omit  rb  fjivpov,  ointment.    [So  also  Cod.  Sinait.  which  reads  simply  rovro.] 

3  Ver.  15.—  [Dr.  Lange  translates  Harrier  av  aura)  :  sie  setzten  ihm  <tuti,i.  «.,  they  appointed  or  fixed  upon  that 
price  for  him,  they  secured  or  promised  him.  So  Vulgata,  Jerome  (in  loc.),  Theophylact,  Luther,  E.  V.,  Grotius,  Eisner, 
Fritzsche,  All'ord,  etc.  The  other  translation  is  :  Ihty  u:fi<jh<  <l  i-ul  to  him.  So  Euthym.,  Beza,  Wahl  («j>f>en<lo,  zuwugeu, 
darwdgen,  Matt.  xxvi.  15),  Bretschneider,  Kuinocl,  de  Wctte,  Ewakl,  Meyer  (see  quotation  in  the  Ex?g.  Note*),  llobinson, 
T.  J.  Conant,  Wordsworth,  etc.  Comp.  the  Levcicd,  sub  '/(TTT/MI;  Wetstein  in  loc.;  Winer,  B.  R.  W.  B.,  sub  G(ld; 
and  VakkemiT  ad  Eurip.  Fragm.  p.  283  :  "  Qui  lancet  ccquato  aut-tinebat  examine,  cvjunounque,  rei  pondut  ad  libram 
cetstimaturw,  dicebntur  eximie  Iffrav  etiam  veteribus,  Herodoto  ii.  p.  185,  89,  Platoni  De  Republ.  ae.  p.  C02.  D.  .  .  In- 
terpres  Jobi  xaxci.  6,  iff  TO,  /«e  ^y  £v-/tp  StKaiifi."  Compare,  however,  Dr.  Lange's  objection  to  Meyers  explana 
tion  in  the  Etceg.  Notes.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the  auveOfi/TO  of  Luke  and  the  fiiT)"yyei\aTO  of  Mark  are  rather  in 
favor  of  the  Jirst  translation.—  P.  B.] 

«  Ver.  15.—  [Dr.  Lange  inserts  here  shekels  ofsilrer.  The  rpiditovra.  apyvpta  were  probably  sacred  shekels,  which 
were  heavier  than  the  common  shekels,  and  hence  paid  by  weight.—  P.  B.] 

Of  Simon  the  leper.  —  Probably  Jesus  had  heal- 
cd  this  Simon  of  his  leprosy.  He  dwelt  in  Bethany. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that'  he  had  made  Jesus  a 
feast  in  gratitude.  According  to  a  tradition  in  Nice- 
phor.  Hist.  Eccl.  \.  27,  he  was  the  father  of  Lazarus  ; 
according  to  others,  he  was  the  husband  of  Martha, 
or  Martha  his  widow.  All  this  is  very  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  supposition,  that  he  was  in 
some  way  related  to  the  family  of  Lazarus. 

Ver.  7.  There  came  to  Him  a  woman.  —  "  This 
anointing,  which  Mark  also  (ch.  xiv.  3)  relates,  is  not 
that  recorded  hi  Luke  vii.  36  sqq.  ;  it  is  so  essential 
ly  distinguished  from  the  latter  in  time,  place,  circum 
stances,  person,  as  also  in  its  whole  historical  and 
ethical  connections  and  bearings,  that  we  are  not 
warranted  even  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  event  to  as 
sume  different  aspects  of  one  transaction  (against 
Chrysostom,  Grotius,  Schleiermacher,  Strauss,  "\Vcisse, 
Ewald).  See  Calbv.  Blbl.  lllustr.  But  it  is  not  dif 
ferent  from  that  which  is  recorded  in  John  xii.  1 
(against  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Euth.  Zigabenus,  Osian- 
der,  Lightfoot,  Wolf,  etc.)."  Meyer.  Similarly  de 
Wette;  who,  however,  gives  some  supposfd  devia 
tions  in  the  two  accounts.  1  According  to  John, 
the  anointing  took  place  six  days  before  the  Pass- 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  6.  Now,  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany, 
or  lit. :  And  Jesus  being  in  B. — On  the  Saturday 
before  [six  days  before  the  Passover,  see  John  xii.  lj. 
Meyer,  indeed,  thinks  that  to  remove  this  abode  of 
Jesus  at  Bethany  before  the  note  of  time,  ver.  2,  is 
a  device  of  the  Harmonists,  from  which  the  T  6  r  f  of 
ver.  14  should  have  deterred  them.  Certainly  that 
would  be  true  if  this  T  o  r  e  were  found  in  ver.  6. 
But  the  T  d  T  t  in  ver.  14  manifestly  refers  to  the  pre 
vious  anointing.  A  similar  retrogression  to  an  earlier 
event  may  be  found  in  Matt.  xiv.  3 ;  as  an  anticipa 
tion  in  ch.  xxvii.  7,  where  Meyer  himself  is  obliged 
to  give  up  the  external  succession.* 

*  I  WoimswoTSTn :  "An  instance  of  recajritufation.  This 
Incident  took  place  before  our  Lord's  betrayal,  but  St.  Mat 
thew  introduces  it.  here  to  mark  the  contract  between  Mary 
•nd  Jin/ax  ItscarM.  Judas  murmured  nsainst  her  (John 
xii.  4),  because  she  had  bestowed  on  our  Lord  the  oflbriag 
nf  Ihis  precimis  ointment  which  might  have  been  sold  for 
800  pence  (Mark  xiv.  5),  and  he  sells  his  Master  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  or  00  pence."  But  in  this  case  Matthew 
would  have  «rore.».:y  mentioned  Judas  instead  of  the  dis- 
tililcs  generally  in  ver.  8.— P.  8.] 
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over;  according  to  Matthew,  two  days.  This  has 
been  set  aside.  2.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
the  meal  was  in  the  house  of  Simon ;  according  to 
John,  in  the  house  of  Lazaius.  But  the  expression, 
"  they  mode  Him  a  fVust,"  is  not  necessarily  to  be 


proach  His  feet  than  Ilia  head."  Friedlieb  suppose! 
that  thelitra  (pound)  here  mentioned,  was  the  ancient 
and  genuine  litra  of  the  Sicilian-Greek  system,  about 
/0-  of  a  Cologne  pound.  We  learn  from  Mark,  ver 
3,  that  she  broke  the  alabaster-flask  at  the  top,  in 


referred  to  the  fainilv  of  Lazarus  ;  certainly  not  to  be  I  order  to  pour  out  the  ointment.     "  The  ointment  of 


limited  to  them.  It  is  possible  that  all  the  believers 
in  Bethany  gave  Him  this  feast ;  and  the  fact  that 
Lazarus  was  among  the  guests  to  the  Lord's  honor, 
that  Martha  waited  upon  Him,  and  Mary  anointed 
Him,  conclude  nothing  against  the  place  being  Simon's 
house ;  especially  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  near 
connection  between  the  family  of  Lazarus  and  Simon. 
[Both  families  may  have  occupied  the  same  house, 
especially  if  they  were  related,  according  to  the  an 
cient  tradition ;  or,  Simon  may  have  been  the  owner, 
Lazarus  the  tenant,  of  the  house. — P.  S.]  3.  Accord 
ing  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  was  anointed  on  the 
head ;  according  to  John,  on  the  feet.  But  according 
to  Matt.  xxvi.  12,  the  body  of  Jesus  generally  was 
anointed.  The  connection  shows  why  John  makes 
prominent  the  anointing  of  the  feet.  4.  In  the  Sy- 
noptists,  the  disciples  express  their  displeasure ;  in 
John,  Judas  Iscariot.  But  Matthew,  ver.  14,  inti 
mates  that  Judas  was  the  instigator  of  the  murmur 
ing,  and  carried  the  mass  of  the  disciples  with  him. 
And  for  John,  the  glance  at  the  traitor  was  the  main 
point.  According  to  Augustine  and  others,  Judas 
might  have  made  the  remark,  and  the  rest  harmless 
ly  consented.  Meyer  supposes  that  the  original  ac 
count,  as  given  by  John,  had  been  disturbed  in  the 
Synoptists  through  blending  it  with  that  of  Luke  vii. ; 
and  that  hence  the  name  of  Simon,  the  host,  was  ob 
tained.  An  arbitrary  assumption ;  since  the  name 
of  Simon  was  very  common,  and  the  related  features 
might  have  been  repeated  very  naturally  through 
their  inner  significance. 

A  woman. — John  calls  her  Ufary,  the  well- 
known,  whose  noble  character  he  had  drawn  before 
in  ch.  xi. ;  see  also  Luke  x.  39. 

Having  an  alabaster  -  box.  —  More  precise 
etatemeut  in  John  xii.  3.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a 
primitive  custom  of  consecration,  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  It 
was  then  used  for  the  ritual  consecration  of  priests, 
Lev.  viii.  12;  of  kings,  1  Sam.  x.  1 ;  ch.  xvi.  13  ;  oc 
casionally  also  of  prophets,  1  Kings  xix.  16.  By  an 
ointing  was  the  Old  Testament  David  marked  out  as 
the  Mashiach,  as  also  his  sons ;  and  especially  the 
ideal  David,  the  Saviour,  Ps.  ii.  2.  But  the  anoint 
ing  was  interpreted  of  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  Isa. 
xi.  2 ;  Ixi. ;  Heb.  i.  9,  after  Ps.  xlv.  7,  8.  The  an 
ointing  of  the  head  was  also  a  distinction  which  was 
conferred  upon  the  guest  of  honor,  Luke  vii.  46, — 
not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  generally  in  the  East 
and  among  the  ancients :  Plato,  De  Rcpubl.  iii.  See 
Grotius  in  Matt.  p.  501.  In  connection  with  the  an 
ointing  of  the  head,  was  the  washing  of  the  feet  with 
water.  Thus  it  was  an  elevation  of  the  custom  to  the 
highest  point  of  honor,  when  the  head  and  the  feet 
were  alike  anointed  with  oil.  Thus  the  anointing  of 
the  feet  in  Luke  vii.  was  not  simply  dictated  by  the 
woman's  prostration  and  humility :  Jesus  was  on  His 
journey,  and  the  anointing  of  the  feet  was  therefore 
primarily  mentioned.  And  in  John's  account  also, 
the  fact  that  Jesus  came  as  a  traveller  to  Bethany 
will  account  for  his  giving  special  prominence  to  the 
anointing  of  the  i'eet.  But  Matthew  leaves  this  cir 
cumstance  unnoticed.  De  Wette  :  "  A  whole  pound 
of  ointment  (she  had  so  much,  according  to  John), 
poured  out  at  once  upon  the  head,  would  have  been 
improper ;  piobably  it  was  easier  for  Mary  to  ap- 


nard  was  highly  esteemed  in  antiquity  as  a  precious 
aromatic,  and  a  costly  luxury,  Plinius,  xii.  26.  It  was 
brought  chiefly  from  Asia  Minor  in  little  alabaster* 
flasks  ;  and  the  best  were  to  be  had  in  Tarsus.  Yet 
the  plant  grew  in  Southern  India."  See  Winer,  sub 
Narde.  The  best  was  very  high  in  price. 

Ver.  8.  They  became  indignant. — According 
to  John,  Judas  expressed  this  displeasure ;  according 
to  Mark,  some  of  them  were  indignant  within  them 
selves  ;  according  to  Matthew,  the  body  of  the  dis 
ciples..  Matthew  is  wont  to  generalize ;  but  hia 
words  here  mean  only,  that  the  disciples  collectively 
were  led  astray  by  the  hypocritical  word  of  Judas  : 
symptoms  of  murmuring  appeared  in  many. 

To  what  purpose  is  this  -waste?  —  'Airoi- 
A  e  i  a  ,  wasting.  The  active  meaning  must  be  held 
fast.  It  marks  the  supposed  useless  squandering  of 
a  costly  possession.  Meyer,  however,  takes  the  sense 
passively :  loss. 

Ver.  9.  Sold  for  much.  —  Pliny  says  that  a 
pound  of  this  ointment  cost  more  than  four  hundred 
denarii.  [A  dendry,  or  "  penny  "  in  the  English  Ver 
sion,  is  about  15  American  cents.  See  note,  p.  352.] 
Mark  mentions  that  three  hundred  was  the  amount 
specified  by  the  murmuring  disciples :  about  equal 
to  G5jf  Prussian  dollars  [about  $45j. 

And  given  to  the  poor. — The  money  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  ointment.  John  gives  the  ex 
planation,  that  Judas  had  the  bag  (as  manager  of  the 
common  exchequer),  and  was  a  thief  in  the  manage 
ment  of  it.  The  money,  he  takes  for  granted,  should 
have  gone  into  his  bag.  Under  the  present  circum 
stances,  with  a  mind  darkened  by  desperation  as  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  which  he  had  begun  now  to  re 
nounce,  he  might  perhaps  have  "  deserted  with  the 
bag." 

Ver.  10.  But  when  Jesus  saw  it.— That  is, 
the  secret  ungracious  murmuring;  for  none  durst 
speak  aloud  save  Judas. 

Why  trouble  ye  the  woman,  T  I   K  6  tr  o  v  s 

p  t'x  «  T  t  T  y  y  v  v  a  i  K  i ; — inflict  not  upon  her  any 
burden  or  disquietude  by  confusing  her  conscience,  bv 
disturbing  her  love,  or  by  disparaging  her  noble  act 
of  sacrifice. 

For  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work.— Lit 
erally,  a  beautiful  work,  marking  its  moral  propriety 
and  grace.  Meyer:  "The  disciples  turned  away 
from  the  moral  quality  to  the  expediency  of  the  ques 
tion."  Rather,  they  measured  moral  quality  by  prac 
tical  utility,  Judas  doing  so  as  a  mere  hypocrite.  But 
Jesus  estimated  moral  quality  according  to  the  prin 
ciple  of  believing  and  active  love  from  which  the  act 
sprang. 

Ver.  11.  Me  ye  have  not  always — Not  simply 
"  sorrowful  litotes"  to  signify  His  speedy  departure 
through  death  ;  but  also  intended  to  impress  the  un 
exampled  significance  of  the  occasion.  Only  once  in 
the  whole  course  of  history  could  this  particular  act 
of  reverence  occur,  which,  humanly  speaking,  cheered 
and  animated  the  Lord  before  His  passion.  This 
hour  was  a  fleeting,  heavenly  opportunity  which  could 
never  return ;  while  the  care  of  the  poor  would  be  a 
daily  duty  to  humanity  down  to  the  end  of  time. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  general  reference  to 
the  contrast  between  festal  offerings  and  every  aay 
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offerings.  Only  on  certain  special  occasions  may 
Christ  be  anointed  ;  but  we  may  always  do  good  to 
the  poor. 

Ver.  12.  She  hath  poured  out  this  ointment. 
—She  poured  it  all  out,  as  desirous  to  offer  the  last 
drop.  And  she  thereby  expressed  an  unconscious 
presentiment  which  the  Lord  now  interprets. 

She  did  it  for  My  burial  [lit. :  to  prepare  Me 
for  burial,  to  embalm  Me.] — She  hath  anointed 
and  embalmed  for  solemn  burial  My  body,  as  if  it 
were  already  a  corpse.  The  Lord  gives  this  signifi 
cance  to  the  occasion,  on  account  of  the  prophecy  of 
his  death  contained  in  the  traitor's  temper :  He  would 
intimate  all  to  Judas,  and  at  the  same  time  humble 
the  disciples.  The  woman  was  not, "in  her  act,  con 
scious  of  all  this  inducement ;  but  she  had  some  pre 
sentiment  which  made  her  act  as  if  she  thought,  We 
have  come  to  the  end ;  hereafter  there  will  be  no  need 
of  anointing. 

Yer.  13.  This  gospel. — The  tidings  of  salvation, 
with  special  reference  to  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Shall  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her. — Prom 
ise  of  a  permanent  justification  and  distinction  for 
this  eminent  woman,  which  has  been  in  the  most 
glowing  manner  fulfilled.  [Even  now,  while  we 
write  or  read  these  lines,  we  fulfil  the  Saviour's  pro 
phecy.  Alford  well  observes  on  this,  the  only  case 
in  which  our  Lord  has  made  such  a  promise :  "  We 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  majesty  of  this  pro 
phetic  announcement :  introduced  with  the  peculiar 
and  weighty  tin^y  \eyu  vfilv, — conveying,  by  im 
plication,  the  whole  mystery  of  the  fjayyt\iov  which 
should  go  forth  from  His  death  as  its  source, — looking 
forward  to  the  end  of  time,  when  it  shall  have  been 
preached  in  the  whole  world, — and  specifying  the  fact 
that  this  deed  should  be  recorded  wherever  it  is 
preached."  He  sees  in  this  announcement  a  distinct 
prophetic  recognition  of  the  existence  of  written  gos 
pel  records  by  means  of  which  alone  the  deed  related 
could  be  universally  proclaimed. — P.  S.l 

Yer.  14.  Then  one  of  the  twelve  went.— 
Now  did  the  secret  of  the  murmuring  of  the  disciples 
disclose  itself,  as  if  an  old  sore  in  the  sacred  circle 
hail  broken  open.  The  woman  with  her  ointment  has 
hastened  the  healing  crisis.  As  the  obduracy  of  the 
Jews  was  developed  at  the  great  feasts  when  Jesus 
visited  them,  so  the  hardening  of  Judas  was  com 
pleted  at  the  feasts  where  Jesus  was  the  centre. — 
T6re.  Meyer,  unsatisfactorily,  says :  "After  this  meal; 
but  not  because  he  was  aggrieved  by  Jesus'  saying, 
which,  in  its  tenderness  of  sorrow,  was  not  calculated 
to  wound  him."  The  answer  of  the  Lord  approved 
the  act  of  the  woman,  punished  the  complaint  of  Ju 
das,  sealed  and  confirmed  the  prospect  of  His  death : 
all  this  was  enough  for  the  exasperated  confusion  of 
Judas'  mind.  He  now  began  to  dally  with  the  thought 
of  treachery  (compare  Schiller's  Wallensteiri),  when 
he  went  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  (probably  the  same 
evening)  to  Jerusalem,  and  asked  a  question  of  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  which  should  clear  up  matters. 
But  after  the  paschal  supper  the  thought  began  to 
dally  with  him ;  for  Satan  entered  into  his  soul  (John 
xiii/27).  Meyer,  de  Wette,  and  Strauss,  are  unable 
to  see  this  progress  in  the  development  of  evil,  and 
hence  find  here  contradictions.  Meyer  thinks  that 
Luke  xxii.  3  more  particularly  is  in  conflict  with  John 
upon  this  point;  thoigh  John  vi.  70,  compared  with 
John  xiii.,  has  more  the  semblance  of  contradiction. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  expression 
"  Satan  entered  into  him,"  may  be  used  in  a  larger 
tnd  in  a  more  limited  sense. 


Yer.  15.  But  they  promised  [or:  secured]  tfl 
him. — Meyer :  "  They  weighed  out  to  him,  after  the 
old  custom.  There  had  been  in  the  land  a  coined 
shekel  since  the  time  of  '-inn or  (143  B.C.);  but 
weighing  seems  to  have  still  been  customarj  in  the 
temple  treasury.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  authorized 
to  make  tat-qnav  signify  simply  :  they  paid  . . .  The 
explanation  of  others,  'they  made  secure  to  him,  01 
promised'  (Theophylact,  Grotius,  al.),  is  contradicted 
by  Matt,  xxvii.  8,  where  ra  apynpia  points  to  thfl 
shekels  as  received  already,  as  also  by  the  prophecy 
of  this  fact  in  Zech.  xi.  12."  But  Meyer  overlooks 
the  fact,  that  Judas,  after  the  Passover,  went  again 
to  the  high  priests,  and  that  then,  according  to  John, 
the  matter  was  finally  decided.  They  hardly  gave 
hun  the  money  before  tliit. 

Thirty  pieces  of  silver. — Silver  shekels.  The 
shekel,  bj?ttj,  <TIK\OS,  one  of  the  Hebrew  weights 
from  early  times,  and  one  that  was  most  in  use 
("like  our  pound").  By  the  weight  of  the  silver 
shekel  all  prices  were  regulated  in  commerce  and 
barter,  down  to  the  time  of  coinage  in  Israel  after  the 
exile.  Hence  the  silver  shekel  was  the  current  me 
dium  in  all  transactions  of  the  sanctuary.  The  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary  and  the  royal  shekel  were  probably 
somewhat  heavier  than  the  common  shekel.  The 
half-shekel  was  the  personal  tribute  to  the  temple, 
two  Attic  drachmas  (see  ch.  xvii.  24).  The  value  of 
the  shekel  has  been  estimated  at  about  25  Silbtr- 
groschen*  [a  little  over  two  English  shillings,  or  50 
American  cents].  Consequently  30  shekels  amount 
to  25  [Prussian]  dollars  [between  three  and  four 
pounds  sterling,  or  about  fifteen  American  dollars], 
Gerlach  counts  20,  Lisco  only  15  [Prussian]  dollars. 
De  Wette:  About  42  florins.— Meyer :  "Matthew- 
alone  specifies  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  and  the 
triviality  of  this  gain,  as  measured  by  the  avarice  of 
Judas,  makes  it  probable  that  the  unknown  recom 
pense  of  treason  was  fixed  by  evangelical  tradition, 
according  to  Zech.  xi.  12."  '  Here  Meyer  follows 
de  Wette,  who  often  follows  in  the  track  of  Strauss. 
As  if  Satanic  avarice  and  treason  had  any  reasonable 
tax,  or  as  if  any  sum  of  money  could  more  easily  ex 
plain  and  justify  the  betrayal  of  the  person  of  Jesus  I 
The  most  improbable  sum  is  here  the  most  probable. 
Thirty  pieces  of  silver  were,  according  to  Exod.  xxi. 
32,  the  price  of  a  slave,  f  Hence,  in  Zech.  xi.  12,  the 
price  at  which  the  Shepherd  of  nations  is  valued,  was 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  literal  fulfilment  of  this 
word  should  not  make  the  round  sum  suspicious. 
We  should  rather  assume  that  the  Sanhedrin  design 
edly,  and  with  cunning  irony,  chose  the  price  of  the 
slave  in  Exod.  xxi.  If  Judas  demanded  more  from 
them,  they  would  answer  that  they  needed  not  his 
help,  and  that  at  most  they  would  give  him  the  ap- 
cient  price  of  a  slave. 

*  [Not:  dollars,  as  the  Edinb.  transl.  has  it  which  omit* 
the  other  estimate ;  for  it  takes  thirty  Silbergroschen  to 
equal  one  Prussian  dollar.— P.  S  ] 

t  [Joseph  was  sold  by  Ins  brothers  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver,  Gen.  xxxvti.  28.  Jerome  on  Matt.  xxvi.  15  savs: 
"Joseph  «„«.«<  multi  putaiit,  jurta  fri>t»<i(iint,i  inifr. 
prete'it  riginti  aureis  venditutt  f«t,  fed  juirtii  Ihbratear* 
reritatem  eigiiiti  urgent*!*;  nfqut  enim  pretiovior  pote> 
rat  esse  sertu*,  quam  Domin  »*."  But  Jerome  did  not  see, 
nor  anv  of  the  fathers,  that  thirty  i-ieces  of  silvcr  wa*  <h« 
regular  priea  for  the  life  of  a  slave,  which  explains  this  sum 
in  our  case  as  a  deliberate  insult  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  oui 
Lord  who  died  the  death  of  a  slave  and  a  malefactor,  thai 
He  might  redeem  us  from  the  slavery  and  eternal  mWf?  of 
sin  (>riu'en  compares  the  »>  pieces  of  silver  with  the  84 
(rather  83)  years  of  the  Saviour's  life.  Auirustlne  aUegoriMf 
la  another  way  about  the  number.— P.  B.] 
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Ver.  16.   And  from  that  time  he  sought  op 
portunity.—  This  does  not  exclude  a  later  and  fin; 
decision,      lie  was  now  the  wretched  and  vascillatin 
watcher  of  events,  making  his  lasr  act  dependent  o 
casual  opportii'iitv.   lYit/.sehe:  Ct  n>,n  tnti'ere  POSSEI 

To  betray  him.—  (lateral  Remarks  on  the  R 
trayal  of  Jit/lax. — For  the  dualistie  exaggeration  o 
the  moral  importance  of  the  man,  .we  Daub:  Judo. 
Jscharioth.  For  the  under-valuatio'i  of  his  significance 
s«-  1'auhi--,  (ioldhorn,  Winer,  Theilc,  Hase,  etc.  Ac 
cording  to  the  latter  view,  it  was  his  design  to  excit 
an  insurrection  of  the  people  at  the  feast,  and  to 
constrain  the  tardy  .Messiah  to  base  His  kingdon 
upon  popular  power.  In  that  case,  the  conduct  o 
Judas  would,  judged  by  its  motive,  be  rather  that  o. 
a  blinded  enthusiast  than  of  a  supremely  wickec 
man.  Ewald  rightly  assumes  that  he  had  been  mis 
taken  in  his  Master ;  but  the  aims  and  motives  which 
he  further  attributes  to  Judas  as  a  consequence  (tha 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  deliver  Him  to  the  Sanhedrin,— 
and  that  he  wished  to  try  the  experiment  and  see 
what  would  follow  next),  are  not  very  consistent  with 
each  other.  The  repentance  of  Judas  and  his  suicid 
must  be  taken  in  connection  with  his  betrayal ;  and 
then  his  state  of  mind  will  be  determined  "to  have 
ambition,  excited  by  Satan,  which  sought  its 


ends  in  the  carnal  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  the  Mes 
siah,  and  which,  therefore,  when  Christ's  determina 
tion  and  that  of  His  enemies  concurred  to  point  to  His 
death,  was  changed  into  a  deep  despondency  and  ex 
asperation  against  his  Master.  In  this  frame  of 
mind,  the  scene  at  Bethany  presented  to  him  only  a 
wasteful  company,  in  which  all  tilings  were  going  to 
dissolution ;  and  he  felt  himself  personally  aggrieved 
by  the  Lord's  rebuke,  marking  him  out  as  an  alien 
to  His  circle  of  disciples.  Then  he  viewed  the  rulers 
of  the  people  as  invested  with  power :  they  had  the 
government  of  the  temple,  and  guarded  its  treasure 
— they  had  this  world  with  them.  It  seemed  to  him 
worth  his  trouble  to  see  what  was  to  be  gained  on 
their  side ;  thus  there  was  the  evening  journey,  an 
audience,  a  question — only  at  first,  he  might  think,  a 
question.  In  the  high  priest's  palace,  the  favor  of 
the  great  perfectly  intoxicated  him ;  so  that  even  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which  the  avarice  of  the  priests 
offered  to  his  avarice,  was  a  tempting  bait.  At  this 
point  he  may  have  thought  that  Jesus  would  in  the 
hour  of  need  save  Himself  by  a  miracle,  and  go 
through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  as  He  had  done 
more  than  once  before  (Luke  iv.  30 ;  John  x.  39) ; 
or  that  he  would  resort  to  a  political  kingdom  in  the 
sense  of  the  tempter,  Matt.  iv.  9.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  may  have  flattered  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
the  greatest  favors  and  gains  from  the  Sanhedrin. 
Under  his  last  exasperation  at  the  paschal  supper, 
the  thought  of  treason  became  a  passionate  decision. 
He  saw  himself  detected  and  unmasked :  the  man  of 
hypocrisy  was  then  lost ;  the  treachery  was  accom 
plished.  But,  when  Jesus  did  not  save  Himself,  and 
the  Council  no  longer  cared  for  the  traitor,  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  lost  all  their  magical  glitter  for  him. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  scorn  of  the  world  weighed  on 
him  as  a  burden ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dark 
mystery  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  possible  realization 
of  His  dread  predictions,  and  the  woe  of  the  Master 
etill  ringing  in  his  ears.  His  rancorous  dejection  was 
now  turned  into  burning  despair.  How  he  still  sought 
to  save  himself,  the  narrative  of  his  exit  tells  us.  °In 
our  view  of  his  history,  such  an  important  character 
among  the  Apostles  was  certainly  no  weak,  contracted, 
and  unawakened  man.  He  was  a  man  of  enthusiasm, 
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but  led  away  by  appearances;  therefore,  when  th« 
first  manifestation  of  Christ  paled,  he  lost  his  faith, 
<!. -paired  of  Christ,  and  perished.  How  he  could 
ever  have  entered  the  company  of  the  Apostles,  set 
Com.  on  Matt.  x.  The  main  motive  of  his  gloomy 
course  we  may  regard  as  a  combination  of  covetous- 
ness  and  ambition  carried  to  the  verge  of  madness, 
and  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  hypocrisy.* 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  midst  of  the  company  of  disciples  at  Beth 
any,  we  see,  represented  in  a  living  type,  the  contrast 
between  Christianity  and  Antichristianity — an  exhibi 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  one  wrestles  with  the 
other,  and  the  one  is  brought  by  the  other  to  its  ripe 
perfection.  The  lurking  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the 
death  threatening  the  Lord,  were  the  dark  spirit 
which  raised  the  soul  of  the  woman  to  a  sublime, 
solemn,  and  joyous  feeling  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
And  this  noble  disposition,  with  the  anointing,  the 
odor  of  which  filled  the  whole  house,  became  the  bit 
terest  and  most  decisive  offence  to  the  soul  of  the 
traitor.  The  fundamental '  characteristics  of  this  re 
ciprocal  influence  are  drawn  in  2  Thess.  ii. 

2.  For  the  last  time,  Judas  by  his  hypocrisy  drew 
a  large  part  of  the  disciples  into  the  snare  of  his  evil 
spirit.  This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
the  bag,  throw  some  light  upon  his  relations  to  the 
disciples  generally.  He  was  a  man  of  fleeting  enthu 
siasm,  of  deceitful  appearances,  of  alluring  promises, 
among  the  Apostles;  his  power  of  demoniacal  elo 
quence  misled  most  of  the  company,  and  ensnared 
them  into  sympathy.  For  the  sake  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  Apostles,  the  Lord  was  constrained  to 
olerate  this  adversary,  until  he  excluded  himself  by 
i  spiritual  judgment  and  an  act  of  self-reprobation, 
lence  the  moment  of  his  departure  was  to  the  Lord 
one  of  the  highest  significance.  (See  John  xiii.  31 ; 
Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3.  p.  1328.) 

3.  The  justification  of  festal  offerings  of  love,  in 
Apposition  to  sacrifices  for  the  proper  necessities  of 
he  poor,  is  strictly  connected  with  the  contrast  al- 
eady  pointed  out.     Judas  knew  nothing  of  Christ  in 
lie  poor,  when  he  took  offence  at  the  anointing  of 
Christ.     To  his  glance  the  world  appeared  (for  the 
entiment  was  assumed)   to  be  sinking  into  infinite 
ecessity  and  pauperism,  because  the  ideal  of  worldly 
bundance  and  pleasure  had  demoniacally  enkindled 
is  avarice.     Mary,  on  the  contrary,  poured  out  lav- 
ihly  her  store,  because  in  her  pure  self-denial  she  let 
IB  world  go,  and  found  her  peace  and  her  blessed- 
ess  in  the  kingdom  of  love  and  of  the  Spirit. 

4.  John  looked  deeper  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
lan  the  other  disciples.     Nevertheless,  the  woman 
ent  to  a  significant  extent  in  advance  of  the  disciples 
L  the  way  of  the  Xew  Covenant.    She  is  a  symbol  of 
ic  quicker  development  of  the  female  spiritual  life. 
2ve,  the  Virgin  Mary.)    Its  perfect  development  and 
msummation,  on  the  other  hand,  belongs  to   the 
an.     The  believing  woman  is  here  justified  by  the 

louth  of  the  Lord. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PEACTICAL. 
The  house  of  Bethany  a  type  of  the  Church: 

*  [Comp.  Alford's  estimate  of  the  character  and  motive* 
.Tildas  in  COOT,  on  Matt.  xsvi.  14-16  (p.  247,  4th  ed.), 
hich  agrees  with  that  of  Neander  (Lelien  Jtttu,.  n    6S3V 
s»  Ewuld,  Meyer,  Olahausen,  and  Kbrard.— P.  S.] 
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1.  The  Church  of  the  Spirit  darkened  by  the  Church 
of  hypocrisy;  2.  the  Church  of  hypocrisy  condemned 
by  the  Church  of  the   Spirit.— The  self-sacrificing 
woman  and  the  covetous  apostle  in  the  company  of 
the  disciples. — The  self-seeking  heart  in  the  Church 
turns  balsam  into  poison:  1.  It  turns  a  joyous  feast 
lato  an  hour  of  temptation ;  2.  the  purest  offering  of 
love  into  an  offence;   3.  the  sacred  justification  of 
fidelity  into  a  motive  for  exasperation ;   4.  the  most 
gracious  warnings  against  destruction  into  a  doom  of 
death. — Even  among  the  Lord's  own  company,  the 
heart  that  is  truly  devoted  to  the  Saviour  must  be 
prepared  for  the  bitterest  trials. — Judas  the  type  of  a 
fiendish  spirit,  which  has  in  all  times  sent  "traitors 
abroad  in  the  Church. — How  he  with  a  double  mind 
looked  always  askance :  1 .  At  the  goods  of  this  world ; 

2.  at  the  favor  of  the  great ;  3.  at  the  fellowship  of 
the  priestly  order ;  4.  at  the  reward  of  treachery. — 
The  little  treasury  of  the  disciples  in  its  significant 
relation  to  the  future. — Covetousness  in  the  garment 
of  hypocrisy. — Covetousness  and  ambition   develop 
and  perfect  each  other. — Christ  and  His  poor. — The 
attempt  to  relieve  poverty  at  the  expense  of  Christ 
is  to  increase  it. — The  spirit  of  love  to  Christ  can 
alone  regulate  the  use  and  expenditure  of  earthly 
goods. — The  pious  presentiment  of  a  loving  heart 
thinks  beyond  and  above  its  own  clear  consciousness. 
The  imperishable  remembrance  of  believers  bound  up 
with  the  eternal   praise  of  the  Lord. — The  gospel 
makes   all  its   children  in  two   senses  immortal. — 
"  Then,  went  one.  of  the  twelve"  (ver.  14);  or  the  fear 
ful  fall:  1.  An  image  of  the  sinner's  life ;  and,  2.  a 
warning  for  every  Christian. — "  What  will  ye  give  me  ?" 
(vcr.  15.)     The  commercial  spirit  in  its  light  and  its 
dark  side :  1.  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom  ;  his 
purchase  of  a  sepulchre ;  the  pearl  of  great  price,  etc. 
2.  Tlie  treachery  of  Judas ;  Simony  in  the  Church, 
etc. — Christ  could  be  sold  only  for  the  price  of  a 
slave,  thirty  pieces  of  silver:  for  1.  the  highest  price 
would  in  relation  to  Him  be  a  mere  mockery ;  2.  the 
lowest  price  for  which  He  is  surrendered  up  is  enough 
for  perfect  treachery. — Many  of  His  disciples  are  look 
ing  only  for  a  good  opportunity  of  betraying  Him. — 
The  beginning  of  the  passion :    Christ,  like  Joseph, 
sold   by   His   brethren. — The    apostate   Christian  a 
seducer  of  the  enemies  of  Christ. — The  dark  mixture 
of  sense,  of  calculation,  and  insanity  in  the  death- 
path  of  the  backslider. — The  house  of  Bethany  and 
the  palace  of  the  high-priest. —  Christ  the  everlasting 
Defender  of  true  Christendom  against  all  the  assaults 
of  hypocrisy. 

Starkc: — God  often  employs  weak  instruments 
for  the  accomplishment  of  His  hidden  purposes,  who 
surpass  the  men  in  Christ. — Canstein:  He  who  heart 
ily  loves  Christ,  will  gladly  give  up  all  to  His  service. 
— Qucsnel:  Riches  are  of  no  value,  unless  they  are 
helpful  to  Christ  and  His  people. — Canstein:  Many 
perform  acts  out  of  love  to  Christ  on  which  the  world 
puts  a\»  evil  construction. — He  that  touches  one  who 
loves  Jesus,  touches  the  apple  of  His  eye,  Zech.  ii.  8. 
— Wliat  is  given  to  Christ  is  well  laic1  out. —  An  act 
CBiUl  e«  estimated  according  to  its  eource  In  the 


heart. — That  there  shall  always  be  poor,  IB  God'f 
ordinance  ;  but  that  there  should  always  be  beggars, 
might  be  prevented  by  good  human  ordinances. — 
Quesnel:  In  the  actions  of  God's  children  there  are 
often  secrets  which  they  themselves  do  not  under 
stand. — The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  for  ever, 
Ps.  cxii.  3,  6. — Their  name  is  as  ointment  poured  oiu, 
Eccl.  vii.  1. — Fellow-Christian,  be  not  disquieted  wl.en 
your  own  companions,  relatives,  and  dependants,  to 
whom  you  have  done  nothing  but  good,  give  you  an 
evil  return ;  console  yourself  with  Christ. — Hemngi  r . 
0  cursed  avarice,  which  still  sells  Christ,  religion, 
fidelity,  and  faith ! — How  evil  are  often  the  uses  of 
gold ! — Luther :  There  is  no  greater  enemy  to  man, 
after  the  devil,  than  a  niggard,  Prov.  xv.  27. — He 
who  sets  out  in  sin  will  easily  go  on ;  for  the  oppor 
tunity  to  perfection  is  never  wanting. 

Gerlach: — Love  to  Christ  urged  this  woman. — 
Her  whole  heart  was  thrown  into  this  act. — lie  who 
loves  Jesus  does  not  love  a  mere  man  or  creature, 
but  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life. — Whoso  thus  in 
wardly  loves  Jesus,  seeing  Him  present,  must  love 
Him  always,  when  no  longer  seen,  in  His  brethren, 
the  poor. — No  man  among  you,  He  says,  would  blame 
it,  if  so  much  were  spent  upon  My  burial  and  em 
balming  ;  why  do  you  blame  her  now,  since  I  shall 
really  die  in  a  few  days  ? 

Heubner : — The  last  token  of  honor  which  Christ 
received  before  His  death. — The  sufferings  of  His  last 
hour  were  softened  to  Him  by  these  proofs  of  love. 
And  so  God  often  orders  it  with  ourselves. — The  in 
wardness  and  tenderness  of  which  woman  is  suscepti 
ble  in  her  love. — It  was  love  to  the  Saviour  of  her 
soul. — It  was  reverential  love,  set  upon  the  Son  of 
God. — Sacrifice  -is  the  nature  and  nourishment  of 
love. — In  the  service  and  love  of  Christ  all  things  are 
dignified  and  made  holy. — This  anointing  had  a  sym 
bolical  meaning.  It  was  the  figure  of  that  full  stream 
of  love  which  poured  from  her  heart  on  Jesus  ;  the 
type  of  the  inexhaustible  streams  of  love  which  will 
proceed  from  the  redeemed  upon  Jesus  throughout 
eternity. — Application  of  the  anointing  to  the  mis 
sionary  cause. — Jesus  was  manifestly  moved  deeply 
in  His  heart  by  her  act.  Of  Himself,  and  the  dis 
honor  done  to  Him,  He  says  nothing.  It  grieves  Him 
that  the  woman  was  so  badly  treated.  To  grieve  a 
noble  soul  in  the  performance  of  a  glorious  act,  is  a 
heavy  offence. — In  hurting  Christlike  souls,  we  injure 
Christ  Himself.  We  should  always  hasten  to  mani 
fest  all  love  and  sympathy  toward  the  living.  It  is 
vain  to  wish  them  back  when  they  are  gone. — The 
final  and  highest  honor  done  to  goodness. — Christ 
assures  her  of  everlasting  remembrance  in  requital  of 
this  brief  dishonor,  and  thereby  gives  her  a  pledge 
of  her  eternal  honor  in  His  heavenly  kingdom. — 
What  Christ  determines  to  keep  in  lasting  credit  will 
be  truly  immortalized. — The  command  of  John  xi.  57 
might  have  occasioned  in  Judas  the  thought  which 
he  expressed. — Pitiable  me  Satan's  v  . 

Braune: — Here  a  table  is  spread  for  Kim  in  tha 
presence  of  His  enemies,  and  IJis  head  is  anointed 
with  oil,  Ps.  xxiii.  5. 


CHAP.  XXVI.  17-30. 


THIRD    SECTION. 
CHRIST  THE  PASCHAL  LAMB,  AND  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

CHAPTEB  XXVI.  17-30. 
(Mark  xiv.  12-26;  Luke  xxii.  7-39;  John  xiii.  1-xviii.  1.) 

17  Now  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  the  disciples  came  to  Jesu9>  say 

18  Jng  unto  him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  for  thee  to  eat  the  passover?     And  In 
said,  Go  into  the  city  to  such  a  man  [to  a  certain  man,  TT/>OS  rov  8eu'a],  and  say  unto  him, 
The  Master  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand  ;  I  will  keep  the  passover  at  thy  house  with  my 

19  disciples.     And  the  disciples  did  as  Jesus  had  appointed   [directed,  o-weVa^cv/]  them; 

20  and  they  made  [and  made]  ready  the  passover.     Now  when  the  even  [evening]  was 

21  come,  he  sat  down  [reclined  at  table]1  with  the  twelve  [disciples].8     And  as  they  die 
eat  [were  eating,  ecr&twTcjj/  aurwv,  comp.  ver.  26],  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  ona 

22  of  you  shall  [will]  betray  me.     And  they  were  exceeding  sorrowful,  and  began  every 

23  one  of  them  [each  one]3  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is  it  I?     And  he  answered  and  said, 

24  He  that  dippeth  his  [the,  rrjv]  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  [will]  betray 
me.     The  Son  of  man  goetli  [departeth,  vrrayei]  as  it  is  written  of  him  :  but  woe  unto 
that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  !  it  had  been  [it  were]  good  for  that 

25  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.4     Then  Judas,  which  [who]  betrayed  him,  answered  and 
said,  Master  [Rabbi,  pa/3  (31],  is  it  I?     He  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said  [it]. 

26  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,5  and  blessed8  rt,7  and  brake  it,  and  gave 

27  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body.     And  he  took  the  [a]  cup,8  and 

28  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  For  this  is  my  blcod  of 
the  [new]9  testament   [my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  TO  alfj.d  /tou,  TO  TT/S 

10 


KaLvr/s  8ta0/JKi/s],10  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  [for  remission,  eis  d^ecriv] 

29  of  sins.     But  [And]  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  [in  no  wise]11  drink  henceforth  of  this 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  driuk.it,  new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom. 

30  And  when  they  had  sung  a  hymn  [the  hymn  of  praise,  i.  e.,  the  great  Hallel,  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.], 
they  went  out  into  the  mount  of  Olives. 


1  Ver.  20.— ['A  v  t  K  f  t  r  o .  Dr.  Lange  renders  avax emeu  and  a.van\ivou.a:  nniformly  and  correctly  :  sich  eu  Tischt 
la  tern,  to  recline  (it  table,  i.  e.,  accordins  to  the  oriental  fashion  of  eating,  upon  a  couch  or  triclinium,  which  was  usually 
Lteher  than  the  low  table  itself.  Hence  John  could  lean  at  the  last  supper  OD  Jesus'  bosom,  John  xiii.  2S.  See  Crit  Now 
4  ou  p.  150.  and  the  Commentators  on  Luke  vii.  86. —  P.  S.J 

I  Ver.  20.— Lachmaun  adds  ^aO^riav  according  to  A.,  L.,  M.,  etc.    [Also  Cod.  Sinait.] 

3  \'er.  22. — [The  text.  rec.  reads;   fKaffTos  aurcav.    But  Dr.  Lange,  with  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Al 
ford,  and  tho  majority  of  witnesses  prefers  :    «fr   f  KCKTTOS,  ettch  one,  without  atVran/.— P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  24. — [K.a\ov  -t\v  aitrtf,  f  I  OVK  fytvvriQi]   t>   &v6f  virus   fKewns.      Lange:    Fur  ihn  icdre  es  testier,  toenn  er 
nivht  gtboren  udre,  Ff  i>.  JKNKS  MENSCHES;  it  icere  better  for  him,  if  tit  at  man  had  not  been  born.    Tho  English  Ver 
sions,  except  Wiclif 's,  take  the  liberty  of  transposing  the  pronouu  and  the  noun.— P.  S.] 

5  Ver.  26.— The  art.  r  u  v  before  6.prov  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  [and  Tregelles]  on  the  authority  of  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  etc. 
\Ieyer  favors  the  article,  [so  also  Tischendorf  and  .Alford],  and  explains  the  omission  from  liturgical  usage.     [Cod.  Sinait. 

jnlts  the  article  botli  before  aprov  and  before  TroTTjpioc,  ver.  27.    It  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  texts:  Mark  xiv.  2'2; 
Luke  xxii.  13.-P.  S.j 

•  Ver.  26.—  For  (!>\oyfi  TOS  :  B.,  D.,  Z.,  and  a  number  of  later  MSS.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Alford].  For 
«i'iX<*P"TT'^<rav:  8ch°'z  with  A.,  E.,  F.,  H.,  etc.,  consequently  a  larger  number  of  witnesses.  Mark  has  the  former 
reading,  Luke  and  also  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  the  latter,  nnd  it  is  supposed  that  the  liturgical  expression  of  the  Church  in. 
fluenced  our  text.  [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  (v\oyi}aas,  iike  B.,  D.,  L.,  Z.,  the  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  Versions  (benedixU).  Comp. 

7  Ver.  '20. — [Dr.  Lango  translates:  sprach  den  Segen,  i.  e.,  pronounced  the  blessing,  or  gave-  thanks,  blessed,  without 
it  which  is  omitted  in  the  Greek,  as  in  the  following  clauses  and  in  the  next  verse. — P.  8.] 

'     f  Ver.  -J7.— The  article  before  dip  is  omitted  by  the  best  critical  authorities.    Lachmann  has  it  according  to  A..  D., 
.'til.    Meyer  thinks  that  it  was  inserted  from  liturgical  language.     [Cod.  Sinait.  and  the  editions  of  Tischendorf 
and  A I  lord,  omit  TO.     The  genius  both  of  the  English  and  German  languages,  however,  requires  here  the  article,  defl- 
nile  or  indefinite,  while  it  may  be  emitted  in  both  before  bread.— P.  S.] 

•  i  V7j  v  is  omitted  by  B.,  L.,  Z.,  etc.,  [Cod.  Sinait.],  and  given  up  by  Tischendorf  and  Meyer  (who  re- 
rv.l  ir,  as  an  in.ertion  from  the  ancient  liturgies);  while  A.,  !).,  etc..  Irentens,  and  Cyprian  favor  it,  and  Laehmann  re* 
tiins  it.  [So  also  Alf»rd.  but  in  brackets.]  The  adjective  is  omitted  also  in  Mark,  Codd.  B.,  C.,  D.  The  Pauline  tradition 
»hich  hail  it,  prevailed,  tho  more  s»  a>  it  miTf»pnuds  with  the  nature  of  the  case. 

»  Ver.  2-i.— [l;r.  I.  in-e  translates  5  i  a0r/  ten  Buntl.  cocotfnit.  So  also  Castalio,  Beza,  Doddridge,  Campbell,  Norton, 
d?  Wetie,  1  .'>.  Meyer.  Cro-by,  ('onant.  Tin-  iifir  <-t>r,  n.:  nf  refers  by  contrast  to  the  o/t'  • 

that  of  Mo.-e>,  which  WM  conaeented  by  the  blood  ofodTN  nnd  -o:.;s.   N,,  thfl  Butg.  Sotoa.   TU>  English  Version  tender* 
liaOiifcrj  by  tt'/itu nit-lit  in  thirteen  [i:;s--au'es,  and  by  curi'niint  in  nineteen  passages  of  the  X.  T.— P.  8.] 

II  Ver.  2!».- [In  (ireek  ;     <>  ii  f.i  r.  ,  wliich  Dr.  Lange  translates  more  emphatically:  >nit  ni,-hten,  by  no  mea 

ni*i:  Meyer:   tj,  tri*«'i<-I<,  !<;,•!,(.     The   lii.-iiops*    I'.ib'.e   translates   the  double   negation  here:   ,'n   n<»ri.-«;  in  ver.  3S  still 
•trongt"    'jy  tui  mu-iiier  o/mtuim.    Other  Eugl.  uud  Germ.  Versa.  Caho  Lange  in  ver.  35;  overlook  tho  omyhasis.—  P.  s  J 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  17.  The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread. 

—On  the  14th  of  Nisan  the  leaven  was  removed,  and 
the  unleavened  loaves  (msian)  took  their  place.     It 


in  his  own  dwelling.  But  the  weight  of  authority 
goes  to  show  that  the  lamb  must  be  slain  in  the  t<oi 
pie  and  the  "blood  be  sprinkled  on  the  altar  (Deut.  xvi 
5,  6;  Ezra  vi.  20;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  11).  Hence  the 
Jews,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  have  only  a 
Memorial  Passover,  confined  to  the.  use  of  unleaven 


was  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  forming  the  '  ed  bread  and  bitter  herbs  with  the  usual  psalms  and 
foundation  of  the  Passover,  which  did  not  begin  till  i  prayers.  The  difficulty  then  arises  not  from  the 
the  15th  of  Nisan.  The  feast  of  faith  rested  upon  a  j  plain  statements  of  the  Synoptists,  but  from  ceita'U 


feast  of  renunciation.  Hence  the  feast  was  reckoned 
to  last  eight  days  by  Joscphus  (Antiq.  ii.  15,  1). 
These  words  are  express  against  the  ancient  notion, 
that  Jesus  celebrated  the  Passover  a  day  earlier. 
Comp  Meyer,  p.  488. 

[The  words  rfj  Se  irptiirri  rS>v  d£u/uo)j>  are 
equivalent  to  the  first  day  of  the  Passover,  and  im 
portant  for  the  settlement  of  the  chronological  diffi 
culty.  All  are  agreed  that  this  was  Thursday,  since 
Christ  died  on  Friday  (except  Dr.  Seyffarth,  who 
makes  it  Wednesday,  since  he  puts  the  crucifixion  on 
Thursday).  But  the  question  is  as  to  the  day  of  the 
month,  viz.,  whether  it  was  the  14th  of  Nisan,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain,  as  Dr. 
Lange,  Wieseler,  Hengstenberg,  Baumlein,  Andrews, 
and  most  modern  commentators  of  this  passage  as 
sert,  or  the  13th  of  Nisan,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  Greek  Church  and  of  those  commentators  who, 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  try  to  harmonize  the 
Synoptists  with  John.  Had  we  no  other  guide  in 
this  matter  than  the  Synoptists,  every  commentator 
would  probably  adopt  the  former  view,  for  the  follow 
ing  reasons  :  1.  It  is  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  term 
used  by  all  the  Syuoptists :  "  the  first  day  of  un 
leavened  bread"  especially  if  we  compare  Mark, 
who  characterizes  the  day  more  fully  by  adding  : 
**  Wlien  they  killed  the  Passover  (i.  e.,  here  the  pas 
chal  lamb),  and  Luke,  who  says  in  equally  clear  terms : 
"  When  the  Passover  must  be  killed."  It  was  toward 
the  close  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  (probably  from  three 
o'clock  till  dark),  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain, 
and  all  preparations  made  for  the  feast  which  began 
with  the  paschal  supper  at  evening,  i.  c.,  at  the  close 
of  the  14th  of  Nisan  and  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
of  Nisan  (which  day  was,  strictly  speaking,  the  first 
day  of  the  feast,  although,  in  popular  language,  the 
14th  was  called  the  first  day  of  Passover  or  of  un 
leavened  bread).  See  Ex.  xii.  18:  "In  the  first 
month  (Nisan),  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month  at  even, 
ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread  until  the  one  and  twen 
tieth  day  of  the  month  at  even."  Comp.  Lev.  xxiii. 
5  ;  Num.  xxviii.  16.  Dr.  Robinson  says  (Harm.  p. 
214)  :  "  Their  language  (of  the  Synoptists)  is  full, 
explicit,  and  decided,  to  the  effect  that  our  Lord's 
last  meal  with  His  disciples  was  the  regular  and  or 
dinary  paschal  supper  of  the  Jews,  introducing  the 
festival  of  unleavened  bread  on  the  evening  after  the 


passages  in  John  which  seem  to  contradict  the  for 
mer,  and  from  the  seeming  improbability  that  Christ 
should  have  been  tried,  condemned,  and  crucified  on 
the  15th  of  Nisan,  which  was  the  most  solemn  day 
of  the  Passover.  But  it  has  been  shown  in  the  intro 
duction  to  this  chapter  that  these  difficulties  are  not 
insurmountable,  and  in  fact  not  so  great  as  those  pre 
sented  on  the  other  side.  It  is  certain  that  John  and 
the  Synoptists  can  be  harmonized  on  the  chronologi 
cal  question  concerning  so  important  a  part  of 
primitive  tradition  as  the  date  of  the  Saviour's  death. 


P.S.] 
To  prepare  the  Passover. 


To  this  appertain 


ed  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  usually  th 
Jewish  householder  attended  to,  and  which  took 
place  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  ;  the  prepara 
tion  of  the  unleavened  loaves  ;  the  provision  of  the 
other  requisites  of  the  feast  ;  with  the  preparation 
of  the  chamber.  "  The  -nuv  shows  that  this  last  is 
here  intended."  Probably  all  had  been  done  on  the 
present  occasion  by  the  unknown  friend  of  the  Lord, 
to  whom  ver.  18  points,  without  the  disciples  know 
ing  anything  about  it  beforehand.  The  male  young 
lamb  or  goat  must  be  one  year  old,  and  without  blem 
ish  (Ex.  xii.  2,  8  sqq.).  It  was  slain  "  between  the 
evenings  ;  "  that  is,  doubtless,  between  the  decline 
of  14th  Nisan,  or  the  first  evening,  which  extended 
to  sundown,  and  the  second  evening,  commencing  at 
six  o'clock.  This  is  the  chronological  explanation  of 
Joscphus  and  the  Rabbins  ;  the  more  rigorous  expla 
nation  of  the  Karaites  and  the  Samaritans  was,  "  be 
tween  sundown  and  twilight."  The  blood  of  the 
lamb  was  now  no  longer  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts, 
but  was  taken  up  by  a  priest,  and  then  poured  or 
sprinkled  on  the  altar.  Starke,  after  Lundius  (Jud. 
Alterthumer)  :  A  crowd  of  Israelites  was  received 
into  the  court,  the  gates  were  shut,  the  trumpets 
sounded.  The  householders  slew  their  lambs.  The 
priests  formed  a  row  which  extended  to  the  altar, 
received  the  blood  in  silver  basins,  which  they  passed 
on  from  one  to  another  ;  and  those  who  stood  nearest 
the  altar  poured  it  out  at  its  feet,  whence  it  flowed 
subterraneously  into  the  brook  Kedron.  The  house 
holder  lifted  the  slain  lamb  to  a  book  on  a  pillar,  took 
off  its  skin,  and  removed  the  fat.  This  last  the  priest 
burned  on  the  altar.  The  householder  uttered  a 
prayer,  and  carried  the  lamb  to  his  house,  bound  in 


14th  day  of  Nisan."     Comp.  Meyer  in  loc. :  "  JEs  ist  \  its  skin.     The  head  of  the  house  where  the  feast  was 
er  14.  j\7s<m  (nach  den  Synoptikern,  Donnerstag)  \  held  received  the  skin.     When  the  first  crowd  de 
parted,  another  followed,  and  so  forth. 

Ver.  18.  Go  into  the  city.— The  abode  of 
Jesus  at  that  time  was  in  Bethany.  According  to 
Luke,  the  intimation  was  given  to  Peter  and  John. 


yemeint,  mit  dessen  Abend  das  Pasnah  begann,  wclcher 
aber  schon  ganz  unter  den  Festtagen  rnitgezdhlt  ist, 
nach  der  popular  ungenauen  Weise,  in  welcher  auch 
Josephus,  Antiq.  ii.  15,  1  ,  ACHT  Festtage  zahlt."  2.  It  is 
very  improbable  that  Christ,  who  came  not  to  destroy 


but  to  fulfil,  should  have  violated  the  legal  time  of  the 
Passover,  and  if  He  did  so,  we  would  have  some  inti 
mation  of  the  fact  in  the  Gospels.  3.  An  anticipatory 
sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  in  the  court  of  the  tem 
ple,  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  a  day  before  the  legal 
time,  would  not  have  been  permitted  by  the  priests. 


To  a  certain  man  ;  -n-p 


Selva.  —  The  Evange> 


list  had  his  reasons  for  not  mentioning  the  name  of  thf 
man  intended  by  Jesus.  According  to  Calvin,  Jesua 
did  not  give  his  name,  and  the  disciples  found  :.t  out 


by  a  miracle. 


According  to  Theophylact  and  other: 
mention  the  name  in  the  presence  o 


He  would  not  mention  the  name 


Judas,  that  he  might  not  execute  his  purpose  of  b» 

Greswell  quotes  from  Philo  to  the  effect,  that  each  j  trayal  at  the  meal.     Mark  and  Luke  give  expressly 
oxvii  was  then  his  own  priest,  and  could  slay  the  lamb    the  manner  in  whifb  He  pointed  out  the  man :— 
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tt  their  entrance  into  the  city  a  man  should  meet 
ubem  with  a  pitcher  of  water,  whom  they  were  to 
follow  to  the  house  whither  he  went  And  they  have 
the  watchwords  given  to  them  which  they  were  to 
speak,  just  as  they  were  given  to  those  who  should 
fetch  the  two  asses  for  the  entrance  into  the  city. 
Here,  therefore,  as  there,  it  is  to  be  presupposed :  1. 
That  the  man  marked  out  was  in  both  cases  a  be 
liever  ;  2.  that  there  was  some  kind  of  understanding 
between  the  Lord  and  the  man ;  3.  that  the  under 
standing,  especially  in  the  present  case,  contemplated 
caution.  4.  The  Lord's  assurance,  as  it  regards  this 
nian,  reveals  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  Master, 
and  the  marvellous  influence  of  His  authority.  And, 
in  the  present  case,  this  cautious  action  would  hin 
der  the  premature  accomplishment  of  Judas'  pur 
pose. 

My  time  is  at  hand. — 1.  Kuinoel  and  others  : 
The  time  of  My  Passover.  2.  Ewald  :  The  tune  of 
My  Messianic  manifestation  from  heaven.  3.  De 
Wette,  Meyer:  The  time  of  My  death.  The  text 
gives  only  the  meaning:  the  ccr'.ain  period  of  the  de 
cisive  crisis.  De  Wette:  According  to  the  view  of 
the  Synoptists  (rather,  of  all  the  Evangelists),  the 
Passover  and  the  passion  of  Christ  were  inseparably 
connected.  This  expression  proves  also  the  unsound- 
ness  of  the  old  hypothesis,  that  Jesus  ate  the  Pass 
over  a  day  earlier  than  the  proper  time. 

Yer.  20.  He  reclined  at  table.— According  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  reclining  at  the  table,  with 
the  left  hand  resting  upon  the  couch.  It  is  remark 
able  that  the  Jews  themselves  ventured  to  modify 
the  legal  prescription,  which  required  them  to  eat  the 
Passover  standing,  with  staff  in  hand,  Exod.  xii.  11. 
The  rabbinical  explanation  is  this :  Mos  servorum  est, 
ut  edant  stantes,  at  nunc  comedunt  recumbentes,  ut 
dlgnoscatur,  exiisse  eos  a  servitute  in  libertatem.  [Dr. 
Wordsworth  makes  a  liberal  remark  here,  which  is 
doubly  to  be  appreciated  as  coming  from  a  strict 
Episcopalian :  "  God  had  commanded  the  attitude  of 
ttanding  in  the  reception  of  the  paschal  meal ;  the 
Jewish  church  having  come  to  the  land  of  promise, 
and  being  there  at  rest,  reclined  at  the  festival,  and 
our  Lord  conformed  to  that  practice, — a  proof  that 
positive  commands  of  a  ceremonial  kind,  even  of 
Divine  origin,  are  not  immutable  if  they  are  not  hi 
order  to  a  permanent  end." — P.  S.] 

Ver.  21.  And  as  they  were  eating.— Tlie  Cel 
ebration  of  the  Passover. — The  company  at  table 
might  not  be  less  than  ten  persons  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
vi.  9,  3).  It  generally  included  from  ten  to  twenty, 
according  to  the  family,  or  as  enlarged  by  strangers. 
The  image  of  a  complete  Church  hi  the  house.  The 
rites  of  the  feast  were  regulated  by  the  succession  of 
the  cups,  filled  with  red  wine,  commonly  mixed  with 
water.  1.  Announcement  of  the  Feast. — The  head  of 
the  house  uttered  the  thanksgiving  or  benediction 
over  the  wine  and  the  feast,  drinking  the  first  cup. 
Then  followed  the  remainder  of  the  household.  The 
washing  of  hands,  after  praise.  2.  They  then  ate  the 
bitter  herbs,  dipped  in  vinegar  or  salt  water,  hi  re 
membrance  of  the  sorrows  which  their  fathers  under 
went  in  Egypt.  Meanwhile  the  paschal  dishes  were 
brought  in — the  well-seasoned  broth  (called  charo- 
tr.th),  the  unleavened  loaves,  the  festal  offerings,  and 
the  lamb.  All  these  things  were  then  explained. 
They  sang  the  first  part  of  the  Ilallel,  or  song  of 
praise,  Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  and  the  second  cup  was  drunk. 
3.  Then  began  the  feast  proper  (at  which  they  re- 
ilined) :  the  householder  took  two  loaves,  broke  one 
in  two,  laid  it  upon  the  whole  loaf,  blessed  it,  wrap- 


\  ped  it  with  bitter  herbs,  dipped  it,  ate  of  it,  anu 
handed  it  round  with  the  words  :  "  This  is  the  bread 
of  iiffliction,  which  our  fathers  ate  hi  Egypt."  Ha 
then  blessed  the  paschal  lamb,  and  ate  of  it ;  the  ft1* 
tal  offerings  were  eaten  with  the  bread,  dipped  in  tin 
broth ;  and  finally  the  lamb.  The  thanksgiving  for 
the  meal  followed  the  blessing  and  drinking  of  tho 
third  cup.  4.  The  remainder  of  the  Hallel  was  siiugv 
Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.,  and  the  fourth  cup  drunk.  Occa 
sionally  a  fifth  cup  followed,  while  Ps.  cxx.-cxxvii. 
were  pronounced,  but  no  more.  The  first  cup  was 
thus  devoted  to  the  announcement  of  the  feast ;  and 
Luke  tells  us  that  with  this  cup  Christ  announced  to 
the  disciples  that  this  was  the  last  feast  winch  He 
would  celebrate  with  them  hi  this  world  ;  and  that 
He  would  celebrate  with  them  a  new  feast  in  His  Fa 
ther's  kingdom.  The  second  cup  was  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  festal  act :  with  it  the  Apostle 
Paul  connects  the  exhortation :  "  As  oft  as  ye  eat 
of  this  bread,"  etc.,  "  ye  show  forth  the  Lord's  death." 
The  third  cup  followed  the  breaking  of  the  loaves, 
which  celebrated  the  unleavened  bread,  and  was  the 
cup  of  thanksgiving:  this  the  Lord  consecrated  as 
the  cup  of  the  New  Covenant,  as  He  had  consecrated 
the  breaking  of  bread  as  the  remembrance  of  His 
broken  body,  the  bread  of  life.  Thus,  as  in  baptism 
He  loosed  from  the  Old  Testament  circumcision  the 
sacred  washing  which  accompanied  it,  and  made  it 
the  New  Testament  sacrament  of  the  covenant  en 
tered  into,  so  also  now  He  severed  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  from  the  Old  Tes 
tament  Passover,  and  made  it  a  sacrament  of  the 
New  Testament  redemption. 

Two  questions  concerning  the  several  modifica 
tions  of  the  original  Passover-rites,  may  here  be  briefly 
discussed  (comp.  also  my  Lcben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1422): 
1.  As  it  respects  the  relation  of  this  account  to  the 
Gospel  of  John :  he  relates  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
which  introduced  the  Passover,  with  its  interpreta 
tion  ;  and  he  presupposes  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  itself  as  well  known.  We  find  it  hinted  at  hi 
the  tvTo\ii  KO.IW,  John  xiii.  34.  The  contention  as 
to  which  was  the  greatest,  Luke  xxii.  24,  probably 
preceded  the  feet -washing,  and  was  its  immediate 
occasion.  2.  As  to  the  participation  of  Judas  in  (he 
Lord's  Supper,  we  learn  from  John  (xiii.  3o)  that  the 
traitor  went  away  immediately  after  he  had  received 
the  sop  dipped  in  the  vessel  of  the  charoseth.  As  the 
sop  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  bitter 
herbs,  the  distribution  of  the  bread  must  have  pre 
ceded,  if  the  rites  had  gone  on  as  usual,  but  not  the 
distribu'ion  of  the  third  cup.  Thus  it  might  seem 
that  JuJas  departed  between  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  and  the  cup  of  thanksgiving.  The  account  of 
Luke,  indeed,  and  it  alone,  appears  to  pre-suppose 
the  participation  of  Judas  in  the  full  supper  of  both' 
bread  and  wine.  But  his  chronological  sequence  i« 
not  exact ;  for  it  is  his  purpose  to  mark  strongly  the 
contradiction  between  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the 
disciples,  and  the  sacred  meaning  of  the  feast.  Henca 
the  contention  follows  at  the  close,  ver.  24,  although 
it  had  doubtless  taken  place  before  the  washing  of 
the  feet.  But  Luke  likewise  assures  us  that  Christ 
blessed  the  cup  /ueret  rb  Sffirvrio-ai,  so  that  the  later 
declaration  :  "  The  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  Me 
is  with  Me  on  the  table,"  must  be  referred  to  an  ear 
lier  moment.  After  the  third  cup  nothing  more  waa 
eaten.  But  if  we  mark  Matthew's  account  more 
carefully,  we  may  conclude  that  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  was  deferred  a  little  beyond  the  exact  ritual 
time.  It  took  place  after  the  traitor  was  indicated 
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as  such,  and  after  he  had  doubtless  departed.  Hence, 
then,  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man,  according  to 
John,  in  the  symbolical  act  of  the  Supper,  might  pro 
ceed.  John  xiii.  31.  Most  of  the  Fathers  and  schoolmen 
were  in  favor  of  Judas'  participation :  Cyprian,  Jer 
ome,  Augustine,*  Thomas  Aquinas,  Calvin, f  Beza,  etc. 
Against  it  were  Tatian,  Ammonius,  Hilary,!}!  etc.,  and 
many  Reformed  theologians  [also  Nast,  p.  572]. 
The  discussion  of  the  point  cannot,  without  forcing, 
be  niide  theologically  important  in  the  confessional 
controversies  between  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
Lutherans  and  Reformed.  Comp.  Wichelhaus,  1.  c., 
p.  257. 

[Ver.  21.  One  of  you  will  betray  Me.— 
Wordsworth :  "  Observe  how  tenderly  He  deals  with 
the  traitor.  Before  supper  He  washed  his  feet ;  and 
He  did  not  say  :  he  will  betray  Me,  but  '  one  of  you,' 
— in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  repentance  ; 
and  He  terrifies  them  all,  in  order  that  He  may  save 
one.  And  when  He  produced  no  effect  on  his  insen 
sibility  by  this  indefinite  intimation,  yet,  still  desirous 
of  touching  his  heart,  He  draws  the  mask  off  from  the 
traitor,  and  endeavors  to  rescue  him  by  denuncia 
tions." — Similar  remarks  are  made  by  the  Fathers, 
Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Leo  M.  See  Catena  Aurea. 
-P.  S.] 

Ver.  22.  Lord,  is  it  I?— See  the  particulars  of 
tiiis  scene  in  Com.  on  St.  John. 

Ver.  23.  Into  the  dish. — According  to  John,  an 
allusion  to  Ps.  xli.  10.  Meyer,  following  de  Wette: 
"  Yet  no  such  plain  intimation  as  that  which,  in 
John  xiii.  26,  Jesus  gave  to  John.  For  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  dipping  took  place  after  the  ex 
pression  of  Jesus  in  ver.  21,  and  after  the  sensation 
of  ver.  22,  but  rather  before,  when  certainly  several 
of  the  disciples  had  had  their  hand  in  the  dish."  The 
last  is  quite  doubtful.  Comp.  my  remarks  on  Mark 
xiv.  20. — Meyer :  "  What  is  meant  here  was  the  sop 
of  charoseih  (POl"in),  which  was  prepared  of  dates, 
figs,  etc.,  and  which  was  of  a  brick  color  (in  remem 
brance  of  the  Egyptian  bricks  ;  Maimonides,  ad  Pe- 
sach,  7,  11)." 

Yer.  24.  The  Son  of  Man  departeth — That 
is,  to  death. 

As  it  is  written  of  Him.— De  Wette :  "  This 
indicates  the  necessity  of  death  or  fate,  after  the  Jew- 
l~\i  view."  It  rather  indicates  the  Father's  counsel 
according  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

But  woe ! — De  Wette  calls  this  an  imprecation, 
as  in  ch.  xviii.  6  ;  confounding  the  Christian  and  the 
heathenish  spirit,  as  before.  The  expression  was  a 
proverbial  one,  and  very  common,  as  Wetstein  shows 
by  many  rabbinical  passages.  Here,  it  is  to  be  re 
membered,  the  man  as  that  particular  man  in  his  act 
is  meant ;  not  the  man  in  himself,  as  that  would 
throw  an  imputation  upon  his  original  creation. 
[Stier :  This  woe  is  the  most  affecting  and  melting 


*  [Augustine:  "Peter  and  Judas  received  of  the  same 
bread,  but  Peter  to  life,  Judas  to  death.1'— P.  S.] 

t  [Calvin  is  not  positive  on  this  point.  Compare  his  re- 
narks  on  Luke  xxii.  21  (in  Tholuck's  edition  of  Calvin's 
Com.  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  i.  p.  807):  '•  Jdeo 
apii'l  Lucam  poxcitur  adrtrxnriii  juirf/'niiit.  n  rtnitniiii-u 
f.ve  manuH  prodentix  me,  mecum  e*t  in  mensa.  f.'fxi  as 
tern  veractademum  coemi  hoc,  Clirixti  dictum  Lucas  subii- 
cit-,  NON  POTEST  tamen  in.de  certa  colligi  temporix  series, 
quififi  admit*  S^KPE  ab  Eraii'jrlixtix  NIKJLIGI.  PKOBABILB 

TAMKN    ES^B   NON    NEGO,  JfDAM  AFFUIS8R.  qUlim  Cursor!*  ft 

tit,nr/'tit/ix  xni  xi/mbo/a  Chrixtii*  xiiix  (ti>,ti-ifiiitrct." — P.  S.] 
i  [Hilary:    "The  passover  was  concluded  .  .  .  witiiout 
Judas,  for  he  was  unworthy  of  the  communion  of  eternal 
*ocraiuenta."-P.  8.] 


lamentation  of  love,  which  feels  the  woe  as  much  ai 
holiness  requires  or  will  admit. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  25.  Thou  hast  said  it.— Formula  of  affirm, 
ation  common  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
De  Wette  and  Meyer  consider  this  passage  contra, 
dictory  to  John  xiii.  26.  But  it  is  no  other  than  ona 
of  those  cases  in  which  John  supplements  the  rest. 
Without  doubt,  Judas  only  at  the  last  moment  asked, 
"/s  it  1 7"  and  the  answer  of  Jesus,  spoken  proba 
bly  with  softened  voice,  was  lost  in  the  exchv 
mation,  "  W7iat  thou  doext,  do  quickly  /  " 

Ver.  26.  As  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took 
bread. — Not  after  the  finished  paschal  feast,  as  Wet- 
stein,  Kuinoel,  find  Scholz  suppose.  Rather,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the  cup  of 
thanksgiving,  were  taken  from  two  elements  in  the 
Passover-rile.  But  the  act  of  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  is  brought  down  somewhat  later ;  unless  we 
assume  that  it  had  already  taken  place  in  a  prepara 
tory  way,  and  thus  was  in  some  sense  repeated. 
[The  Fathers  refer  here  to  the  consecration  of  bread 
and  wine  by  Melchisedek,  the  priest-king,  as  a  type 
of  the  Eucharist  (Gen.  xiv.  18  sqq. ;  Ps.  ex.  4  ;  Heb. 
vii.  1-15).  Bengel  observes  on  the  order  f>>\nyi'jcra^, 
en^avf  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  19  and  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  ev- 

XaplTTr)(Ta<;,    eK\aae)  :    "  FREGIT  post  BENEDICT10NKM  ; 

contra  tranmbstantiationcm.  Accident  enirn,  qualt 
post  benedictionem  panem  esse  ajunt,  non  potcs* 
franffi."  From  the  giving  of  thanks  (e^xapio-T^iray 
and  blessing  (fi>\oyhaas)  the  offering,  the  holy  com 
munion  is  called  €t>xap«TTia.  See  the  patristic 
passages  hi  Suicer's  TJiesaurus,  sub  verbo. — P.  S.] 

Take,  eat;  this  is  My  body.— This,  in  the 
neuter  (TOVTO).  Therefore  not  directly  6  fi/miy. 
So,  in  what  follows,  this  is  not  the  cup,  but  what  waa 
presented.  Starke  :  "  The  expression  :  '  The  bread 
is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  wine  Christ's  blood,'  is  not 
properly  scriptural,  but  a  propositio  ecclesiastica ; 
although  it  is  not  incorrect,  rightly  understood." 
Against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.*  So,  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  it  is  not,  "  This  cup  is  My  blood."  Meyer 
(a  Lutheran  by  profession)  thus  explains  the  words 
of  institution :  "  Since  the  whole  Passover  was  a  sym 
bolical  festival  of  remembrance;  since,  further,  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  still  unbroken,  and  His  blood  still 
unshed :  none  of  those  present  at  the  table  could 
have  supposed  that  they  were  doing  what  was  impos 
sible, — that  is,  that  they  were  in  any  sense  actually 
eating  and  drinking  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 
Acain,  the  words  spoken,  according  to  Luke  and 
Paul,  in  connection  with  the  cup  (ri  KO.IVJ]  6ia0TjKT)), 
absolutely  exclude  the  sense  that  the  wiue  in  the  cup 
was  actually  itself  the  New  Covenant.  For  all  these 
reasons,  4<ni  can  be  no  other  than  the  copula  of  sym 
bolical  relation.  '  This  broken  bread  here  which  you 
are  to  take  and  to  eat  is  symbolically  My  body,  or 
the  symbol  of  My  body  which  is  about  to  be  offered 
up. '  "  So  far  Meyer.  He  then  contends  against  the 
reference  of  the  nw/j.0.  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ, 
the  Church  (a  view  held  by  (Ecolampadius,  Schult- 
hess,  and  Weisse).  We  distinguish,  in  conformity 
with  the  tenor  of  all  the  ritual  usages  of  the  Old  Cove 
nant,  between  the  allegorical,  the  symbolical,  and  tho 
tt/pical  meaning,  as  they  all  concur  in  tho  sacrament 
al.  1.  The  allegorical  (commonly  called  symbt  lical] : 

*  [Similarly  Alford:  "The  form  of  expression  is  impor 
tant,  not  beiii;;  ot/rov  6  &JJTOV,  or  o^Tas  o  oico?,  but  TOV. 
TO,  in  both  eases,  or  "olro  ri  Korripui',  uot  the  brfjid  n 
wine  itself,  but  the  thing  itself  in  each  case;  precluding  it 
idea  of  a  substantial  change."— P.  8.] 
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The  paschal  hmb  was  an  appropriate  didactic  figure 
of  the  ideally  sacrificed  first-born  and  their  deliver 
ance,  a  figure  which  at  the  same,  time  signified  the 
deliverance  of  Israel : — the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  the  cup  signify  the  broken  body  and  the  shed 
f  Christ.  "2.  The  symbolical :  The  paschal 
l.r.n! >  \vas  the  symbol  and  assuring  sign  or  pledge  of 
tin-  propitiatory  offering  up  of  the  spiritual  first-born, 
the  priests  of  Israel  set  apart  for  the  people : — the 
bread  and  the  cup  are  the  sealing  signs  of  the  re- 
iJ.'eriiing  propitiation  which  was  accomplished  by 
Christ  in  His  perfect  high-priestly  sacrifice,  which 
was  changed  from  a  sin-offering  of  death  into  a 
thank-offering  of  life.  3.  The  typical:  The  feast  of 
the  Passover  was  a  prophecy  id  act ;  that  is,  the  me 
dium  and  the  sign  of  the  future  of  the  suffering  and 
triumphing  Christ : — the  bread  and  the  cup  are  the 
type ;  they  are  the  media  of  the  spiritual  transforma 
tion  of  believers  through  fellowship  with  the  glorified 
Christ.  Thus,  didactic  spiritual  enlightenment,  a 
sealed  covenant  redemption,  and  real  participation 
in  the  glorified  Christ,  are  the  three  elements  which 
make  the  Supper  a  mysterious  seal  or  sacrament  of 
finished  salvation.  According  to  Meyer,  the  Luther 
ans  and  the  Roman  Catholics  agree  in  the  exerjetical 
interpretation  of  «  a  r  i ,  sines  both  take  the  word  as 
the  copula  of  actual  being.  He  thinks  they  only 
differ  in  their  dogmatic  definition  of  the  manner  of 
the  being.  Similarly  there  is  an  exegetical  agree 
ment  and  a  dogmatic  disagreement  between  Zwingli 
and  Calvin,  who  both  take  the  ta-ri  as  a  symbolical 
copula.  But  doctrine  goes  back  to  exegesis.  The 
f-  a  T  i  of  the  Romanists  means  in  fact :  "  it  has  become 
in  a  hidden  manner  ; "  that  of  the  Lutherans  :  "  it  is 
in  a  certain  sense  and  partially  ;  "  that  of  Zwingli : 
"  it  is  in  an  exclusively  spiritual  sense ; "  that  of  Cal 
vin  :  "  it  is  in  a  concrete,  spiritual-real  manner."  On 
the  allegorical  and  symbolical  occurrence  of  <=  ,r  r  i 
(which,  however,  was  not  spoken  in  Aramaic),  see 
Exod.  xii.  11 ;  John  xv.  1 ;  Luke  aii.  1  ;  Gal.  iv.  24  ; 
lleb.  x.  20. 

[De  Wctte,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  others  agree  with 
Lange  that  the  verb  is  was  not  spoken  in  the  origi 
nal  Aramaic  (•'ErW  X^  or  niiU2).  Alford,  whose 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  words  of  institution  does 
not  seem  to  me  very  clear,  infers  from  this  probable 
omission  that  the  much  controverted  f  <n  i  should 
not  be  urged  at  all.  "In  the  original  tongue  in 
which  the  Lord  spoke,  it  would  not  be  expressed  ;  and 
as  it  now  stands,  it  is  merely  the  logical  copula  be 
tween  the  subject  this  and  the  predicate  Jay  body." 
P.ut  the  verb  is  in  the  Greek  text,  and  has  to  be  dis 
posed  of  in  some  way.  De  Wettc  thinks  that  4mi 
may  be  real  (Luther),  or  symbolical  =  significat 
(Zwingli) ;  but  that  here  the  latter  alone  is  admissible 
in  view  of  the  symbolical  character  of  the  whole  dis 
course  and  action,  and  in  view  of  the  impossibility 
of  Christ's  real  living  body  being  then  offered  to  the 
disciples  as  food.  He  refers  to  Luke  xii.  1 ;  Heb.  x. 
20 ;  Gal.  iv.  24 ;  John  xiv.  6 ;  xv.  1,  IS,  etc.,  as  in 
stances  of  this  symbolical  meaning  of  lirri.  A  very 
large  number  of  other  passages  have  been  quoted 
over  and  over  again  in  the  various  stages  of  the  sac- 
-amental  controversy,  by  Ratramnus,  Berengarius, 
Zwiugli,  Schulz,  and  others,  in  favor  of  the  figura 
tive  interpretation.  It  is  an  acknowledged  law  of 
thought  and  language  that  the  copula  never  really . 
Identifies  two  things  essentially  different,  but  brings 
Bimply  the  subject  and  predicate  into  a  relation,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  predicate.  This  relation  may  be  real 


or  symbolical, may  be  full  or  partial  identity,  ormerc 
nee.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  say/ 
that  the  figure  in  these  cases  does  not  lie,  as  is  usual-' 
ly  assumed,  in  the  auxiliary  verb  (SOTI),  but,  :is  <Km- 
lampadius  suggested,  and  as  Maldonatus  maintains  in 
his  lengthy  exposition  of  Matt.  xxvi.  26  (th'>uirh  ha 
denies  the  figure  in  this  case),  either  in  the  subject, 
or  more  usually  in  the  predicate.  If  I  say  of  a  pic 
ture  :  "  This  is  Martin  Luther,"  I  mean  to  say :  This  is 
(really  and  truly)  a  picture  of  Martin  Luther,  or  the 
man  which  this  picture  represents  is  M.  L.  If  I  say : 
"  The  dove  is  the  Holy  Spirit,"  I  mean  to  identify  the 
dove  with  the  Holy  Spirit  only  in  a  symbolical  or 
figurative  sense.  In  both  these  cases  the  figure 
lies  in  the  subject.  But  if  I  say :  "  Peter,  thoa  art 
rock,"  or  "  Christ  is  the  rock,  the  lamb,  the  door, 
the  bread,  the  vine,"  etc.,  etc.,  the  figure  lies  in  the 
predicate,  and  I  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  Christ 
is  really  all  this,  not  in  a  literal  and  physical,  but  in 
a  higher  spiritual  sense,  the  rock  of  ages,  the  lamb 
of  God,  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  As  to  the  wordg 
of  institution,  already  Tertullian  explained  them  by 
circumscribing :  hoc  est  figura  corporis  mei,  but  he 
also  uses  the  term  rcpraxentat  for  est  (Adv.  Marc.  i. 
14  ;  iii.  10  ;  iv.  40).  That  there  is  something  figura 
tive  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  is  conclusively  evi 
dent  from  the  text  according  to  St.  Luke  and  St. 
Paul :  rovro  rb  vor^piov  (not :  OVTOI  6  olvoi)  ij 
KO.IVII  Siadrixri  fffrlf  eV  T<£  e/j.y  aY.ucrri,  where  the  cup 
is  used  for  the  wine, — a  clear  case  of  a  synecdoche 
coriinentis  pro  contento, — and  the  covenant  for  the 
blood.  Maldonatus,  the  Jesuit  commentator,  to  get 
rid  of  this  difficulty,  boldly  declares  that  Christ  never 
spoke  these  words  ("  Ncgo  Christum  hcec  vcrba  dix- 
isse"  etc.);  but  this  does  not  help  the  case,  since 
the  inspired  Luke  and  Paul  must  certainly  be  regard 
ed  as  authentic  expounders  of  the  Saviour's  meaning, 
and  Paul  moreover  expressly  declares  that  he  derived 
his  account  of  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper  di 
rectly  from  the  Lord.  We  see  then  that  even  the 
Romish  interpretation,  which  otherwise  is  the  most 
consistently  literal,  cannot  be  carried  out  exegetically, 
much  less  philosophically,  and  in  order  to  maintain 
the  thesis,  that  the  bread  is  no  bread  at  all  as  to 
substance,  but  the  real  body  of  Christ  and  nothing 
else,  it  must  contradict  the  laws  of  reason,  the  testi 
mony  of  the  senses  (the  eyes,  the  smell,  the  taste), 
the  declaration  of  Paul,  who  calls  the  eucharistic  bread 
still  bread,  even  after  the  consecration  (1  Cor.  x.  16 ; 
xi.  26,  27,  28),  and  must  overthrow  the  true  nature 
of  the  sacrament  by  destroying  the  natural  elements. 
But  the  figurative  exposition  of  the  words  of  institu 
tion  does  by  no  means  force  us  to  stop  with  that 
sober,  jejune,  common-sense  view  of  the  Lord's  Sup 
per,  which  regards  it  as  a  purely  commemorative  or 
dinance;  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  deeper 
view  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  feast  of  a  vital 
union  of  the  soul  with  the  whole  person  of  the  Sa 
viour,  and  a  renewed  application  of  all  the  benefits  of 
His  atoning  sacrifice,  so  significantly  exhibited  and 
offered  in  this  holy  ordinance.  Sec  the  further  Exeg 
Notes,  and  the  Doctrinal  llwughts  below. — P.  S.] 

Eat. — Meyer :  Eating  and  drinking  are  the  sym 
bol  of  the  spiritual  appropriation  of  the  saving  virtue 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  His  crucifixion  and  blood- 
shedding  (comp.  Paul :  TO  virtp  vnwv),  in  living  and 
saving  faith  (comp.  John  vi.  51  sqq.);  so  that  this 
symbolical  participation  of  the  elements  represents  a 
spiritual,  livincr,  and  vivifying  Koivuvla  with  the  body 
and  blood  (1  Cor.  x.  16).  De  Wette  (after  Olshau- 
sen) :  "  We  must  not  suppose  that  Jesus  Himself  at« 
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of  this  bread  ;  He  imparted  simply,  but  did  not  re- 
ivivi-."  This  is  contrary  to  the  profound  meaning 
of  communion  (symbolized  by  the  shew-bread),  which 
N  alsc  (••.iimiunion  with  the  Lord.  Just  because  the 
(lying  Saviour  Himself  partook  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
He  imparted  to  these  elements  their  unique  signifi 
cance.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  the  words  and 
during  the  act  of  distribution  the  disciples  alone  re 
ceded  the  bread  and  the  wine.  Starke  :  "  Some  of 
the  P'athers  (Jerome,  Augustine)  held  the  opinion 
that  Jesus  ate  and  drank  ;  licnce  they  said  that  He 
was  sui  ipsius  hospes.  But,  if  we  yield  this  at  all, 
we  must  qualify  it  by  saying  that  it  was  not  a  comes- 
tio  saeramentalis,  but  a  praegustatio  and  prcehibitio 
consecratoria."  De  Wette :  "  With  au^a  there  is 
•wanting  the  necessary  rb  virtp  uuo></  SibuiJ.tvov  of 
Luke,  or  the  K\iaufvot>  of  Paul  (which,  perhaps,  is 
still  better  supported),  in  order  that  not  a  substance, 
but  a  fact,  might  be  indicated."  We  say  rather  a 
substance  in  action.  The  words  of  Luke  :  "  Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  Me,"  were  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  institution,  and  remained  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  Church ;  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  for 
whom  Matthew  wrote,  the  words  might  have  been 
omitted  the  more  easily,  because  they  still  celebrated 
the  Passover. 

Ver.  27.  And  He  took  the  cup. — The  article 
.  is  doubtful.  But  it  is  defined,  not  only  by  Luke  and 
Paul,  but  also  by  Matthew,  as  the  well-known  cup  in 
connection  with  or  after  the  meal,  which  could  only 
be  the  third, — as  is  proved  also  by  the  mention  of 
the  communion  cup  as  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  in  1 
Cor.  x.  16,  which  corresponds  with  the  name  of  the 
third  cup  in  the  Jewish  Passover.  Meyer,  on  the 
contrary,  asks :  "  Where  would  then  have  been  the 
fourth  cup,  over  which  the  second  part  of  the  Hallcl 
was  sung  ?  "  And  he  thinks  it  improbable  that  Je 
sus,  after  the  cup  of  symbolical  significance,  would 
have  added  another  cup  without  any  such  signifi 
cance,  also  that  ver.  29  excludes  any  additional  cup. 
But  the  fourth  cup  marked  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  feast,  and  as  such  needed  no  particular  men 
tion.  Moreover,  it  had  no  special  reference  to  the 
paschal  lamb,  as  Maimonides  testifies  (Lightfoot)  : 
Deinde  m  iseet  poculum  quartum,  et  super  illud  pcr- 
Jicit  Hallcl,  additque  insuper  benedictionem  Cantici, 
quod  est :  "  Laudent  te,  domine,  omnia  opera  tiia," 
etc.,  ct  dicit :  "  Benedictus  sit,  qui  creavit  fructum 
vilis" — et  postea  non  quidquam  gustat  ilia  node. 

[Drink  all  ye  of  it.— The  *  d  v  r  t  ?,  which 
stands  in  connection  with  the  drinking  of  the  cup, 
but  not  with  the  eating  of  the  bread,  supplies  a  strong 
argument  against  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the 
laity  ;  for  the  disciples  represent  here  the  many,  ver. 
£8,  or  the  whole  church  of  the  redeemed,  and  not  the 
ministry  alone.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  word-3 
of  the  Saviour  r  6<roKiv  e&i/  7r/i/r?T6,  according  to  the 
report  of  St  Paul.  BEXGEL  :  "  Si  una  species  siiffi- 
ceret,  bibendum  esset  potius.  Etiaml  Cor.xi.  25  r6 
QCOTIES  inpoculi  mentione  ponitur.  Locuta  «c  est 
Scriptura,  PR^EVIDENS  ( Gal.  in.  8)  quid  Roma  esset 
factura."  Still  stronger,  CALVIN  :  "  Cur  de  pane 
\impliciter  dixtt  ut  ederent,  de  calice,  ut  OMXES  blbt- 
rent  ?  Ac  si  Satance  calliditati.  ex  destinato  occ/nrrere 
voluisset."  Maldonatus,  who  dwells  with  undue  length 
on  this  section  to  prove  the  Romish  dogma  of  trafl- 
eubstantiation,  notices  the  objection  of  Calvin,  but  dis 
poses  of  it  hi  a  lame  and  sophistical  manner. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  28.  This  is  My  blood That  is,  the  wine. 

Meyer:  "The  symbol  does  not  lie,  as  Wetstein  and 
Others  think,  in  the  (red)  color,  but  in  the  being 


poured  out."  But  also,  we  add,  in  the  nature  of 
wine,  the  noble  blood  of  the  grape  (see  John  xv.  1 
Gen.  xlix.  11,  12). — The  blood  of  the  covenant, 
Body  and  blood  are  something  like  counterpari 
terms,  but  they  are  not  precisely  parallel*-1 :  else  we 
would  read  :  ""This  is  My  flesh  ;— this  is  My  blood  " 
(John  vi.  53).  It  is  usual  to  pay  regard  to  the  par 
allel  terms  as  such ;  but  to  forget  the  sequence  of  the 
two  expressions.  The  body  signifies  the  whole,  as 
the  broken  and  dying  outer  life ;  the  blood  then  sig 
nifies  the  whole  as  the  inner  life  (the  principle  of  the 
soul)  poured  out  in  sacrifice  to  God,  by  Him  given 
back  to  the  Redeemer  for  the  world.  The  idea  that 
the  blood  was  to  be  drunk,  is  intelligible  only  when 
it  is  regarded  as  the  new  life  received  by  God  and 
given  back  to  the  offerers,  that  is,  as  the  wine  of  the 
New  Covenant.  The  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  eat 
the  flesh  of  a  bun  it-offering :  the  priests  alone  ate 
of  the  sin-offering ;  the  laity  of  the  thank-offerings. 
But  the  sacrificial  blood,  which  belonged  to  God,  it 
was  permitted  to  none  to  drink.  So  far  was  this  car 
ried,  that  the  eating  of  blood  in  any  form  was  abso 
lutely  forbidden.  And  now  Christ  gives  to  His  peo- 
Ele  His  blood  to  drink.  That  cannot  mean  as  the 
lood  yet  to  be  offered  to  God  ;  but  as  the  blood  of 
the  new  risen  life,  which,  having  been  poured  out  for 
many  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  accepted  of 
God  and  given  back  to  the  New  Covenant  High  Priest 
and  to  His  Church.  In  the  distribution  of  the  body, 
the  act  of  death  is  ideally  presupposed,  as  the  fulfilled 
and  perfected  expiation ;  and  so,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  the  act  of  reconciliation.  But  the  con 
summate  and  sealed  reconciliation  is  connected  rather 
with  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  its  influence. 
And  this  is  the  predominant  element  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  represents  fellowship 
with  the  whole  Christ,  fellowship  with  both  His 
death  and  His  resurrection;  yet  with  special  em 
phasis  upon  the  death.  The  Lord's  Supper,  again, 
signifies  fellowship  with  the  whole  Christ ;  yet  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  resurrection.  Hence  the 
cup  is  the  chief  thing  in  the  JSucharixt  ;  and  a  com 
munion  in  bread  alone  (as  in  the  Roman  Church) 
bears  too  much  resemblance  to  a  new  baptism. 

The  blood  of  the  (new)  covenant —  r  *  1 3  n  C~ , 
Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Meyer  :  "  My  blood,  serving  for  the 
establishment  of  a  covenant  with  God."  Rather, 
"My  blood  which  ratifies  and  seals  the  covenant  al 
ready  established."  For  the  covenant  is  in  Exod. 
xxiv.  supposed  to  have  been  entered  into  when  the 
lamb  was  slain ;  and  hence  the  offering  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  thank-offerings.  The  blood  of  the 
thank-offering  is  now  in  part  poured  out  upon  the 
altar,  and  in  part  sprinkled  upon  the  people.  Here 
first  enters  in  the  idea  of  a  sacrificial  blood  which 
Jehovah  gives  back  to  the  offering  people— the  es 
sential  germ  of  the  sacramental  participation  of  the 
blood  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  blood  serves  also 
unto  purification,  according  to  Heb.  ix.  14.  But  this 
purification  is  no  longer  the  negative  expiation,  which 
abolishes  the  sin  of  the  old  life ;  it  is  the  -anctifica- 
tion  which  completes  positively  the  new  life.  The 
ordinary  symbol  of  purification  was  water,  though  not 
without  the  addition  of  blood  (Lev.  xiv.  6).  The 
higher  purification  was  the  sprinkling  with  blood 
(the  idea  of  the  baptism  of  blood  was  the  consumma 
tion  of  life  in  the  ancient  Church).  This  cleansing 
is  not  merely  the  removal  of  the  impure,  but  also  the 
positive  communication  of  a  new  life,  which  cannot 
be  lost.  Hence,  in  the  Old  Testament,  tho  spriuk- 
ling  of  blood  was  followed  by  eating  and  drinking  on 
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fhe  part  of  'loses  and  the  priests  and  the  elders  upon 
the  Mount  of  (Jod  :  Exod.  xxiv.  11, — a  very  manifest 
type  of  the  New  Testament. 

Which  is  shed  (or :  being  shed)  for  many 
(T  b  it  tpl  TT  o  \\uv  *  K  x  "  "  °  ptvov).  —  Present 
tensa  [Compare  tlie  addition  to  (ri/ua  in  Luke: 
rb  vnip  ujuic  8i5ofj.(vovt  w/iich  is  being  given.~\  The 
sacrifice  is  ulivadv  virtually  accomplished,  and  the 
future  act  reali/ed  in  the  Lord's  first  Supper.  Hence, 
this  eternal  ideal  presence  of  the  atoning  death  is 
continued  throughout  all  ages  in  the  sacrament,  be 
cause  the  offering  was  presented  in  the  Eternal  Spirit ; 
but  the  Romish  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  reduces  the 
great  atonement  to  a  mere  act  of  the  past,  a  tempo 
rary  event,  however  significant  in  its  bearings  and 
effects.  Matthew  writes  TT  t  p  I ,  Luke  v  T  <  p  .  While 
these  prepositions  are  often  interchanged,  v  •*  4  p  is 
the  more  definite  expression.  Matthew,  however, 
adds  the  explanation,  t « s  i  <J>  e  a  t  v\  and  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  biblical  typology,  only  an  expia 
tory  offering  can  be  meant,  yet  at  the  same  tune  an 
expiatory  offering  which  is  transformed  by  the  grace 
of  the  reconciled  God  into  a  thank-offering.  For  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  as  such  belonged  to  God 
alone.  The  objective  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  and 
the  subjective  act  of  faith,  are  both  supposed. 

Ver.  2'.).  I  will  not  drink  henceforth.— Meyer 
refers  this  to  the  fourth  cup  as  the  eucharistic 
cup ;  *  but  it  seems  rather  to  intimate  that  this 
fourth  cup  was  drunk,  as  usual,  in  addition  (after  the 
eucharistic  -nnr^piov  TTJS  euAo-yiav),  at  the  close  of 
the  feast,  as  the  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  the 
wine.  Hence  the  expression,  "fruit  of  the  vine."  At 
the  same  time,  Christ  marks  this  moment  as  His  per 
fected  renunciation  of  all  things:  His  enjoyment 
of  all  things  in  this  world  had  come  to  its  end. 
It  was  the  last  cup  of  this  world.  Hence  He  con 
secrates  this  sad  moment  as  the  anticipatory  fes 
tival  of  a  common  enjoyment  in  the  world  of  glory. 
Bengel :  Novitatem  dicit  plane  singularem.  Kuin- 
oel :  The  expression  is  figurative,  signifying  the 
nighest  happiness.  The  new  wine  of  the  glorified 
world,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  a  symbol 
of  the  future  festal  blessedness  of  the  heavenly  world, 
even  as  that  earthly  cup  (especially  the  fourth  one) 
was  a  symbol  of  the  festal  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  this  divinely  created  world. 

[This  verse  implies  that  the  Lord's  Supper  has 
not  only  a  commemorative  and  retrospective,  but 
also  a  prophetic  and  prospective  meaning.  It  not 
only  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  crucifixion, 
strengthening  our  vital  union  with  the  Redeem 
er,  and  conveying  to  us  anew,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  faith,  all  the  blessings  of  His 
atoning  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  also  a  foretaste  and  antici 
pation  of  the  great  Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb 
which  He  has  prepared  for  his  Church  at  His  last  ad 
vent,  when  all  eucharistic  controversies  will  cease 
forever,  and  give  place  to  perfect  vision  and  fruition 
in  harmony  and  peace. — P.  S.l 

Ver.  30.  And  when  they  had  sung  the 
hymn  of  praise,  v^vnaavrtt . — The  second  part 
of  the  Uallel,  Fs.  cxv.-cxviii. 

*  [The  E<linb.  trsl.  reads:  "Meyer  think*  this  excludes 
the  fourth  cup;  "  uml  thus  uttrihutes  to  1  iin  the  very  oppo- 
iite  opinion.  Comp.  note  <m  ver.  27,  anil  Meyer's  Com.  on 
Mtttt.  p.  500  (4th  e<l.):  "on  oi>  n^  irfo>,  DASS  ICH  GE- 

W18SLICH    NICHT  TRINKIIS  WKKDE.      />/('.«*   Klt:t   .    .    .    ronlHU. 

dung  en  (let-  LETZTK  [tlte  fourth],  nil-fit  <li /•  rui-l,t:t,  [the 
third]  Btch,  r  (bt  M't'i'  •  r  T.  L'T  /  f/eytben 

\atte    .  .  .   Kx  ir<i r  (/'/•  Si  ii i.i  U&MJUr,  bei  de«* 
itr  zweite  TkeU  den  U-iVd  jttungen  vsurd*  "—P.  S.I 


To  the  Mount  of  Olives  :  that  is,  to  Getb- 

semaiie,  Ver.  litl.  ileyer:  The  tradition,  that  peopl* 
were  obliged  to  spend  this  night  in  Jerusalem  (Light- 
foot),  scerns  not  to  have  had  a  universal  application. 
Hut  ancient  Jerusalem  extended  as  far  as  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  mount.  And  it  is  at  least  remarka 
ble,  in  relation  to  this  tradition,  that  Jesua  did  not 
go  to  Bethany. 


DOCTRINAL  ANi>   ETUICAL. 

1.  The  relations  between  the  typical  and  tLe  rea, 
salvation  by  judgment,  between  the  typical  and  th« 
real  redemption,  the  typical  and  the  real  Passover, 
the  typical  and  real  covenant  institution,  the  typical 
and  real  feast  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxiv.  3-11). 
On  the  significance  of  the  Passover,  compare  also  the 
typological  writings  of  Bahr,  Kurtz,  Sartorius,  [Fair- 
bairn],  etc. 

2.  The  Woe  Pronounced  on  Judas. — It  were  bet 
ter  for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born.     This  is 
held,  and  rightly  so,  to  prove  the  perdition  of  the 
traitor.    But  when  his  endless  perdition  is  established 
by  this  text,  and  the  words  are  taken  literally,  ortho 
doxy  must  take  care  lest  the  consequence  be  deduced, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  all  the  condemned 
generally  never  to  have  been  born,  and  evil  inferences 
be  drawn  as  to  their  creation.     But  our  Lord's  ex 
pression  cuts  off  such  abstract  discussions ;  it  saya 
only  that  it  were  better  that  he,  &  &rdp<airos  IKWOS, 
had  never  been  born.     This  may  be  said  of  every 
sinner  generally,  inasmuch  as  his  sin  is  the  beginning 
of  eternal  death ;  but  it  held  good  especially,  and  in 
an  immeasurably  heightened  sense,  in  the  case  of  the 
traitor.     We  should  feel  and  realize  the  full  force  of 
this  most  fearful  word ;  yet  without  overstraining  it, 
remembering  that  it  is  no  final  judicial  sentence,  but 
a  burning  expression  rather  of  infinite  pity. 

3.  That  the  first  holy  communion  was  at  the  same 
time  an  institution  of  the  ordinance  for  His  perpetual 
commemoration,  is  manifest  from  the  express  declar 
ation  of  the  Lord  in  Luke,  from  the  account  given  by 
all  the  Evangelists,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Church. 

4.  And  it  appears,  further,  from  the  particulars 
of  the  first  supper,  that  it  could  not  have  been  cele 
brated  according  to  the  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  or 
the  Reformed  doctrine;   but  that  it  was  celebrated 
rather  as  an  annunciation  of  the  saving  death  of  Jesus. 
It  was  the  reconciliation  of  the  disciples  with  the 
death  of  reconciliation  ;  and,  as  Dietlein  says  (1857), 
a  confession  in  the  form  of  action,  and  not  of  doc 
trinal  teaching.     The  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sacrament,  however,  became  an  ecclesiastical  ne 
cessity,  although  by  no  means  the  confusion  of  Chris 
tian  disputants  about  the  doctrine.    On  the  dogmatic 
question  we  must  refer  to  the  doctrinal  histories  gen 
erally,  and  to  the  monographs  of  Ebrard  on  the  Re 
formed  side  (1845),  of  Kahnis  on  the  Lutheran  (1851), 
and  also  of  Dieckhoff  (1854).* 

Meyer,  p.  443,f  sums  up  the  views  of  Ebrard  and 
Kahnis  with  the  remark  :  "  It  would  be  easy  on  th« 

*  rComp.  also  the  able  work  of  Dr.  I.  W.  NKVIJT:  TM 
Mi/f-tn-nl  I'l-wHi;.  Philadelphia,  ISKJ  (a  defence  of  the  Cal- 
viniMie  theory  with  sonic  modification),  toother  with  Dr. 
CH.  HODGK'S  review  of  it  in  the  I'rinc.tim  It,  ri, tc  for  1&4S 
(from  the  Zwin-imi  Maud-point),  and  Dr.  NBVIS'S  defence 
in  the  .)/  /.  //•  for  1849.— P.  8.] 

t  [In  tho  third  edition  of  his  Commentary,  to  which  Dt 
I.  in-.  ..[ways  refers.  In  tho  fourth  cditior  of  1S5S  it  U  JX 
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way  which  is  supposed  to  lead  to  the  Lutheran  theory, 
to  arrive  at  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  because 
both  theories  rest  on  doctrinal  premises  to  which  the 
exegetical  treatment  is  made  to  conform."  The  dif 
ferent  interpretations  of  the  various  evangelical  con 
fessions  are  not  necessarily  contradictory  and  exclu 
sive,  but  may,  with  certain  modifications,  be  reconciled 
under  a  higher  theory.  Comp.  my  Positive  Dogmatik, 
p.  1144.  The  Reformed  divines  will  always  insist  on 
the  allegorical  and  symbolical  interpretation  of  the 
woids  of  institution  as  a  proper  starting  point  (comp. 
Martensen,  §  262) ;  while  the  Lutherans,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  maintain  that  the  holy  communion  is  not 
only  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  negative  abolition  of  the 
guilt  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  also  a  posi 
tive  celebration  and  communication  of  the  new  life 
of  Christ,  as  also  the  symbolical  anticipation  and 
typical  foundation  of  the  final  glorification  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  believers.* 

[Dr.  Lange  refers  here,  without  naming  it,  to 
MARTENSEN'S  Christliche  Dogmatik  (German  transla- 
lation  from  the  Danish,  2d  ed.  Kiel,  1853,  §  262, 
p.  491),  where  this  distinguished  Lutheran  divine  of 
Denmark  concedes  the  relative  truth  of  Zwingli1  s 
symbolical  interpretation,  but  combines  with  it  the 
Lutheran,  at  least  as  to  its  substance,  concerning  the 
actual  fruition  of  Christ.  As  this  interesting  work  is 
not  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  as  far  as  I 
know,  I  will  translate  the  passage  in  full :  "  The 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  resolves  the 
natural  elements  into  an  empty  show,  and  violates 
the  order  of  nature  in  order  to  glorify  the  order  of 
grace.  Against  this  the  whole  Evangelical  Church 
protests,  and  maintains  the  natural  identity  of  the 
sensual  signs.  '  Bread  is  bread,  and  wine  is  wine,' 
both  are  symbols  only  (nur  SinnbUd)  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  In  this  sense,  as  a  rejection  of 
transubstantiation,  the  entire  Evangelical  Church 
owns  and  adopts  Zwingli's  interpretation :  '  this  sig 
nifies'  (dies  bedcutet).  And  in  this  church-historical 
connection  Zwingli's  sober  common-sense  view  ac 
quires  a  greater  importance  than  Lutheran  divines 
are  generally  disposed  to  accord  to  it.  Zwingli  him 
self  almost  stopped  with  this  negative  protest ;  while 
Luther  held  fast  to  the  real  presence  of  the  Lord 
(comp.  C'onf.  Aug.  art.  x.),  but  a  presence  which  is 
veiled  and  hid  under  the  natural  signs,  and  communi 
cates  the  heavenly  gifts  of  grace  in,  with,  and  under 
the  same.  Calvin  sought  out  a  medium  path  between 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  but  his  theory  of  the  real  pres 
ence  represents  a  one-sidedness  the  very  opposite  to 
that  of  the  doctrine  of  trausubstantiation  [?],  by 
separating  dualistically  what  Romanism  mixes  and 
confounds."— P.  S.] 

[In  this  connection  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  a 
recent  controversy,  as  far  as  it  bears  on  the  exegeti 
cal  aspect  of  the  eucharistic  question,  among  Luther 
an  divines.  Dr.  C.  FR.  AUG.  KAHXIS,  who  is  quoted 
above  by  Meyer  and  Lange  as  the  chief  modern  cham 
pion  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  f  as 
EBRARD  is  of  the  Calvinistic,^:  has  recently  changed 
his  view  on  the  exposition  of  the  words  of  institution, 
and  thus  superseded  the  lengthy  note  of  Meyer  ( Corn. 

'  *  [The  Edinb.  trsl.  otnits  the  greater  part  of  the  original, 
tub  No.  4.-P.  8.1 

t  [AV«  his  Lefire  vom  Aoendmahle,  Leipzig,  1851,  p.  4T2. 

$  [In  an  elaborate  History  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  2  vols.,  Frankf.  lsJ:V4(i.  also  in  his  Doijimili,-*, 
and  in  a  review  of  Dr.  NKVIN'K  Mi/stivul  Presence  in  ULL- 
MANN'U  Stii'ii,  n  unit  Kritikv.ii,  but  I  do  not  remember  for 
wMcli  year,  probably  IboO.-P.  S.J 


on  Matthew,  p.  498  sq.  4th  ed.)  above  quoted  in  part  bj 
Dr.  Lange.  In  his  recent  work  on  didactic  theology,* 
he  gives  up  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  4  a  r  i ,  t« 
which  Luther  always  resorted  as  the  strongest  bul 
wark  for  his  theory  of  the  real  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  sacramental  elements  (in,  cum  et  sub 
pane  et  vino).  I  will  translate  the  exegetical  results 
(without  the  arguments)  at  which  Kalinis  arrives  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Dogmatics:  "  Where  such  diffi 
culties  are  to  be  overcome,  it  is  well  to  proceed  from 
principles  which  command  assent.  1.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  sentence :  '  The  bread  is  the  body, 
the  wine  is  the  blood  of  Jesus,'  taken  literally,  is  logi 
cally  an  impossibility.  . . .  Bread  and  body  are  hetero 
geneous  conceptions  which  can  no  more  be  identified 
as  subject  and  predicate  than :  Hegel  is  Napoleon,  or, 
this  wood  is  iron.  ...  2.  It  is  beyond  controversy 
that  the  sentence :  '  This  is  my  body,'  may  be  figura 
tive  (metaphorical).  The  Scriptures  contain  innumer 
able  figurative  sentences.  ...  3.  The  words  of  insti 
tution  say  plainly  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  here 
spoken  of  as  the  one  which  was  to  be  offered  up  in 
death.  ...  If  bread  and  wine  are  the  subject,  then 
the  literal  interpretation  must  be  given  up,  and  to  this 
we  are  forced  even  by  the  sentence :  '  This  cup  is  the 
new  covenant  in  my  blood,'  which  . . .  must  mean : 
This  cup  is  a  sign  of  the  new  covenant.  . . ."  Dr. 
Kahnis  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  not  a  mere  memorial,  but  also  a  feast  of  the  life 
union  of  believers  with  the  whole  Christ,  etc.,  but 
adds  expressly,  that  Christ  can  only  be  received  in  a 
spiritual  manner  (not  by  oral  munducation),  i.  e.,  by 
faith.  In  his  self-defence  against  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
(Zeugniss  von  den  Grundwahrheiten  des  Protestantis- 
mus,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1862,  p.  26  sqq.)  he  discusses 
the  question  again,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
(p.  28)  that  "the  Lutheran  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  institution  must  be  given  up,"  but  that  this 
matter  affects  only  the  Lutheran  theology,  not  the 
Lutheran  faith,  which  he  thinks  is  substantially  right, 
though  resting  on  an  untenable  exegetical  basis.  He 
also  expresses  his  conviction  (p.  2'J)  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  higher  union  and  reconciliation  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  doctrine  on  the  eucharist. 
Dr.  Francis  Delitzsch,  of  Erlangen,  another  promi 
nent  divine  and  Biblical  scholar  of  the  strict  Lutheran 
type,  in  his  pamphlet :  l^ur  und  wider  Kahnis,  Leip 
zig,  1863,  p.  28,  thus  speaks  of  his  friend's  recent 
change  on  this  particular  point :  "  In  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  Kahnis  has  no  intention  of  giving 
up  the  Lutheran  dogma,  he  only  thinks  it  necessary 
to  drop  the  Lutheran  exposition  of  the  words  of  in 
stitution.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  in  themselves  con 
sidered,  they  may  be  understood  synecdochically,  as  it 
may  be  said  of  the  dove  which  descended  at  the  bap 
tism  of  John :  '  This  dove  is  the  Holy  Spirit ; '  but 
he  regards  this  synecdochical  relation  inapplicable  in 
this  case  on  account  of  the  words  of  Luke  and  Paul: 

ovro  rb  irorypiov  T?  Kaiv^  liaQ-iiK-n.  We  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  these  words  confirm  the  Lutheran  exe 
gesis  ;  for  they  present  evidently  a  synecdoche  conti- 
nentispro  contento :  the  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in 
Jesus'  blood,  because  it  contains  and  exhibits  this 
very  blood  of  the  Testament  which  is  the  ground, 
bond,  and  seal  of  the  New  Covenant.  As  Kahnis  does 
not  mean  to  discredit,  but  rather  to  save  the  Luther 
an  dogma,  we  may  hope  that  he  may  find  out  at  last 
that  the  words  of  institution  which  have  become  un- 


*  [I.utherische  Dogmatik  vol.  i.  Leipzig,  1801,  p.  616  rqi) 
—P.  8.1 
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Certain  and  unsettled  to  his  mind,  still  stand  fast,  and 
that  his  new  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  only  a 
shadow,  not  the  substance,  of  the  Lutheran  dogma. " 
Dr.  [\\ irurd,  on  the  other  hand,  a  distinguished  i-ham- 
piou  of  the  Reformed  Confession,  in  the  second  edi 
tion  of  his  Christliche  Dogmatik,  Konigsberg,  18G3, 
vol.  ii.  p.  638,  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  Kahnis 
has  come  over,  as  he  thinks,  to  his  own  view  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  he  formerly  opposed,  but  cen 
sures  him  rather  severely  for  not  giving  him  credit 
for  indebtedness  to  his  (Ebrard's)  argument.  Dr. 
Kahnis  will  take  care  of  his  originality.  But  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  views 
can  be  essentially  reconciled,  if  subordinate  differ 
ences  and  scholastic  subtleties  are  yielded,  and  that 
the  chief  elements  of  reconciliation  are  already  at 
hand  in  the  Melanchthonian-Calvinistic  theory.  The 
Lord's  Supper  is:  1.  A  commemorative  ordinance,  a 
memorial  of  Christ's  atoning  death.  (This  is  the 
truth  of  the  Zwinglian  view  which  no  one  can  deny  in 
the  face  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour :  Do  this  in  re 
membrance  of  Me).  2.  A  feast  of  living  union  of  be 
lievers  with  the  Saviour,  whereby  we  truly,  though 
spiritually,  receive  Christ  with  all  His  benefits  and  are 
nourished  by  His  life  unto  life  eternal.  (This  was 
the  substance  for  which  Luther  contended  against 
Zwingli,  and  which  Calvin  retained,  though  in  a  dif 
ferent  scientific  form,  and  in  a  sense  confined  to  be 
lievers.)  3.  A  communion  of  believers  with  one 
another  as  members  of  the  same  mystical  body  of 
Christ.  See  below,  No.  9. — P.  S.] 

5.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  fes 
tal  thank-offering.    Hence  the  name  Eucharist,  which 
connects  itself  with  the  cup  of  thanksgiving.    Gregory 
the  Great  was  the  first  who  changed  the  idea  of  the 
New   Testament   thank-offering  into  that  of  a  sin- 
offering  ;  and  those  evangelical  theologians  who  are 
anxious  to  establish  in  the  Supper  a  continued  propi 
tiation,  have  already  passed  the  Rubicon  between  the 
Evangelical  Confession  and  Romanism. 

6.  Meat  and  drink ;  bread  and  wine :  type  of  the 
whole  nourishment  and  invigoration  of  life,  the  spir 
itual  life  being  also  presented  tinder  this  twofold  aspect 
hi  Scripture  (Ps.  xxiii.,  green  pastures  or  meadows, 
and  fresh  waters).    The  Lord's  Supper  embraces  both 
in  one :  it  is  the  sacrament  of  the  glorification  of  the 
uew  life  derived  from  the  bloody  fountain  of  the  aton 
ing  death  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  materia  terrestris    and   coeleslis   in    the 
Eucharist.    Its  religious  and  moral  influence.    Either 
salvation  or  condemnation. 

8.  For  the  history  of  the  rites  of  the  Lord's  Sup 
per,  see  the  works  on  church  history  and  archaeology. 
The  Church  passed  over  from  the  use  of  unleavened 
to  the  use  of  leavened  bread.     Contentious  arose,  in 
consequence,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches.     Other  differences  concerning  the  kind  of 
bread,  the  use  and  withdrawal  of  the  wine,  the  pos 
ture  (kneeling,  standing,  sitting)  of  the  communicants, 
etc. 

[9.  It  is  a  sad  reflection,  that  the  ordinance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  this  feast  of  the  urdo  mystica  and  coin- 
munio  sanctorum,  which  should  bind  all  pious  hearts 
to  Christ  and  each  other,  and  fill  them  with  the  holi- 
3st  and  tenderest  affections,  has  been  the  innocent 
occasion  of  the  bitterest  and  most  violent  passions, 
and  the  most  uncharitable  abuse.  The  euchuristic 
controversies,  before  and  after  the  Reformation,  arc 
among  the  most  umviVesLiu,.;  and  apparently  fruit 
less  in  church  history.  Theologians  will  have  much  to 
answer  for  at  the  judgment-day,  for  having  perverted 


the  sacred  feast  of  Divine  love  into  an  apple  of  dis 
cord.  No  wonder  that  Mclauchthon's  last  wish  and 
prayer  was,  to  be  delivered  from  the  rabies  theologoruin, 
Fortunately,  the  blessing  of  the  holy  Communion  doea 
not  depend  upon  the  scientific  interpretation  and  un 
derstanding  of  the  words  of  institution — however  de 
sirable  this  may  be — but  upon  the  promise  of  the 
Lord,  and  upon  childlike  faith  which  receives  it, 
though  it  may  not  fully  understand  the  mystery  of  the 
ordinance.  Christians  celebrated  it  with  most  devi> 
tion  and  profit  before  they  contended  about  the  ;ma 
meaning  of  those  words,  and  obscured  their  vision  by 
all  sorts  of  scholastic  theories  and  speculations.  For 
tunately,  even  now  Christians  of  different  denomina 
tions,  and  holding  different  opinions,  can  unite  around 
the  table  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  feel 
one  with  Him  and  in  Him  who  died  for  them  all,  and 
feeds  them  with  His  life  once  sacrificed  on  the  cross, 
but  now  living  for  ever.  Let  them  hold  fast  to  what 
they  agree  in,  and  charitably  judge  of  their  differ 
ences;  looking  hopefully  forward  to  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb  in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  when 
we  shall  understand  and  adore,  in  perfect  harmony, 
the  infinite  mystery  of  the  love  of  God  in  His  Son 
our  Saviour. — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Passover  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  —  Both  in 
their  relation  to  circumcision  and  baptism.  —  The 
question  of  the  disciples,  Where  wilt  Thou,  etc.  (vt 
17)  ?  an  expression  of  their  feelings,  and  state  :  1.  Ot 
their  legal  anxiety  ;  2.  of  their  painful  embarrassment 
and  sad  presentiments  ;  3.  of  their  want  of  decision. 
—  The  disciples  helped  forward  the  doom  of  their 
Master:  1.  unconsciously,  and  yet  2.  inevitably.  — 
(a)  as  instruments  of  the  Lord,  and  (b)  as  representa 
tives  of  mankind.  —  The  Lord's  silent  guests.  —  The 
secret  friends  of  God  in  all  times  concealed  in  Jeru 
salem,  ready  at  the  critical  moment  to  do  the  Lord 
service  (the  friend  at  Bethphage,  the  friend  in  Jeru 
salem,  Joseph  of  Arimathca,  and  Nicodemus).  —  }V7icn 

an 
feel 

ings  with  which  the  Lord  celebrates  the  institution 
of  the  Supper,  in  presence  of  the  traitor:  1.  The 
moral  horror  which  shook  His  whole  being  ;  2.  the 
stern  solemnity  which  amazed  all  the  disciples  ;  3.  the 
compassion  which  revealed  itself  in  the  severest  self- 
denial  ;  4.  a  boldness  of  love  which  established  the 
feast  of  heaven  in  spite  of  all  the  murmurs  of  hell.— 
The  traitor  amidst  the  preparations  of  the  Passover; 
or,  how  hardness  of  heart  ripens  under  the  midday 
sun  of  tender  love.  —  The  deportment  <  e  the  Lord 
toward  the  traitor,  an  everlasting  type  of  all  true 
ecclesiastical  discipline  :  a  holy  frame  of  mind,  a 
penetrating  eye,  a  general,  all-comprehensive  judg 
ment.  —  One  of  you  (ver.  21).  —  The  important  ques 
tion,  Is  it  I?  a  question  of  preparation  for  the  sacra 
ment.  —  The  decisive  conflict  at  the  table  of  grace,  or 
the  most  quiet  and  the  greatest  victory  of  the  Lord 
(see  mjLeben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1327).  —  Judas,  master  of 
hypocritical  dissimulation,  unmasked  by  the  Maste 
of  divine  simplicity.  1.  The  points  of  developmen 
in  his  hypocrisy  :  —  (a)  his  receiving  the  bag,  and  de 
ceiving  the  disciples  ;  (6)  the  pretence  of  care  for  the 
poor  ;  (c)  the  question,  Is  it  //  (d)  the  kiss.  2.  Hia 
detection  in  its  corresponding  points  of  interest.— 
The  institution  of  the  Supper  an  expression  of  the 
Lord's  supreme  certainty  of  victory  before  His  final 


,  ,  .  — 

it  was  evening  (ver.  20)  :  the  supper  in  the  Egypti 
night  of  fear,  and  in  that  of  Mount  Zion.  —  The  fe 
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conflict. — How  the  Lord  transfused  the  Old  Testa 
ment  into  the  New ;    1.  In  all  its  parts  generally ; 

2.  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  especially. — 
Christ  present  at  the  first  supper,  and  present  at  all 
others :  1.  Always  present,  because  present  the  first 
time.     He  alone  can  distribute,  interpret,  and  make 
it  effectual.     2.  Always  present,  as  present  the  first 
time.    Distinguished  from  the  sacrament ;  presenting 
Himself  in  it. — The  broad  and  the  wine  in  their  in 
separable  unity:    1.  With  each  other:    the  broken 
body,  the  expiating  blood ;   2.  one  after  the  other : 
the  assurance  of  reconciliation,  the  new  life. — The 
Eucharist,  the  great  feast  of  the  Church:    1.  A  true 
feast  (for  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life) ;  2.  a 
sacred  feast  (separating  from  all  sinful  enjoyment) ; 

3.  a  covenant  feast  (sealing  redemption) ;   4.  a  love 
feast  (uniting  the  redeemed) ;  6.  a  supper  feast  (fore- 
festival  of  death,  of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the  com 
ing  of  Christ). — The  Lord's  Supper  a  glance  of  light 
into  the  new  world  of  glory  in  the  shadows  of  the 
present  world  :  1.  A  sure  pledge  that  the  old  world 
is  perishing  as  Christ's  body  was  broken ;  2.  a  sure 
pledge  that  the  new  world  will  appear  penetrated  by 
the  eternal  resurrection  life  of  Christ. — And  when 
they  had  sung  a  hymn  (ver.  30). — The  Christian  en 
ters  upon  his  final  conflict  strengthened  by  the  Sup 
per :  1.  Upon  the  deciding  conflict  of  youth  (over  the 
brook  Kedron);    2.  upon  the  repeated   conflicts  of 
adult  life  (Gethseniane) ;  3.  upon  the  final  conflict  of 
death  (imprisonment  and  Calvary). — Judas  the  infi 
nitely  dai-k  riddle  of  Christianity ;  Christ  its  eternally 
bright  mystery. — The  Lord's  household  company  the 
figure  and  the  germ  of  the  Church. 

Starke  :—Nov.  liibl.  Tub. :  Out  of  the  depths  of 
the  humiliation  of  Jesus  stream  forth  the  brightest 
rays  of  His  Divine  omniscience,  and  power  over  the 
human  heart. — Happy  he  into  whose  heart  Jesus 
comes !  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8. — Hedinger :  Is  it  marvellous 
that  there  should  have  been  a  wicked  one,  and  a 
hypocrite,  among  the  disciples  ? — We  may  publicly 
speak  of  prevailing  sins,  but  should  not  mention  the 
sinner  by  name. —  Cramer:  Many  have  enemies  and 
traitors  frequenting  their  tables. — Osiander  :  Fore 
knowledge  and  prediction  do  not  make  sinners  sin, 
1  Cor.  xi.  27. —  Quesnel:  The  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  a  pledge  of  the  fellowship  of 
Heaven. — In  the  worthy  participation  our  hope  of 
perfect  enjoyment  of  the  transcendent  blessings  of  the 
kingdom  of  glory  is  strengthened. — The  Lord's  Sup 
per  is  a  sacrament  which  must  abide  hi  the  Church 
until  the  Lord  comes. 

LMCO  : — In  the  glorified  world  a  glorified  feast. 

Heubner: — Jesus  was  subject  to  the  law,  ob- 
eervfxl  all  the  feasts  as  a  perfect  Israelite ;  thus  ap 
proving  Himself  a  true  lover  of  His  Church  and  His 
cour.try. — To  Him  must  all  hearts  and  all  doors  fly 
opet- — Love  deals  foibearingly  with  the  greatest  sin 
ners. — The  anxiety  of  the  disciples  a  joy  to  Jesus. — 
The  -aamts  are  always  troubled  lest  sin  should  be  lying 
hid''«n  in  their  hearts. — The  fact  that  all  questioned, 
ehowi  that  they  did  not  suspect  Judas ;  they  were 
demved  in  liinx— It  was  not  with  JudaS  as  Terence 


says,  erubuit,  salvus  est. — Where  shame  is.  there  it 
not  yet  full  perdition. — The  earthly  supper  a  type  and 
pledge  of  the  heavenly. — Heaven  an  eternal  feast  of 
love  and  friendship. — Christ  sang  with  his  disciples  • 
thus  He  sanctified  Church  psalmody. 

F.  W.  Krurnmacher  ( The  Suffering  Saviour) : — 
The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — The  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. — Judas  Iscariot  the  New  Tes 
tament  Achitophel.— Ahlfeld :  The  Lord's  Supper 
the  means  of  grace,  through  which  Jesus  makes  His 
abode  in  His  Church  and  in  us.  Maunday  Thursday. 
— Harless:  The  true  guests  at  the  Lord's  table. — 
Kern :  The  holy  Supper  a  Supper  of  the  New  Cove 
nant. — A.  Knapp :  The  Lord's  Supper  the  holy  of 
holies  in  the  new  dispensation. 

[QUESNEL: — (on  ver.  17.)  See  here  the  extreme 
poverty  of  Christ,  who  had  no  house  of  His  own  on 
earth !  He  who  would  fain  settle  himself  here,  as  in 
his  native  country,  is  not  His  disciple.— (Ver.  20.) 
The  Son  of  God,  in  this  last  assembly,  which  contains 
an  abridgment,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  church,  shows 
us  the  mixture  of  the  good,  the  weak,  and  the  wick 
ed,  who  are  all  united  in  the  participation  of  the 
same  sacraments  [?  this  depends  upon  the  unsettled 
question  of  the  presence  of  Judas  at  the  institution  ot 
the  Lord's  Supper]. — (Ver.  21.)  Prudence  and  charity  ' 
require  that  we  should  use  the  greatest  sinners  ten 
derly  to  the  last ;  admonishing  without  discovering 
them. — When  a  heart  is  once  hardened,  it  has  no 
longer  any  ears  to  hearken  to  admonitions.  It  is  the 
property  of  hardness  of  heart  to  make  us,  like  Judas, 
deaf,  obdurate,  and  insensible,  without  perceiving  that 
we  are  so. — (Ver.  26.)  Holy  and  adorable  words ! 
which  contain  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  wor 
ship,  the  institution  of  the  new  law,  the  contract  of 
the  true  covenant,  the  testament  of  a  dying  Father,  a 
commandment  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  foun 
dation  of  a  true  religion,  the  substitution  of  reality  in 
the  room  of  shadows,  and  the  end  of  all  types  and 
figures. — (Ver.  30.)  A  communion-day  is  a  day  en 
tirely  set  apart  for  thanksgiving,  adoration,  and 
hymns  of  joy,  which  are  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
hymns  and  anthems  of  eternity.  —  BCRKITT  : — 0? 
Judas:  1.  His  character:  a  professor  of  religion,  a 
preacher,  an  apostle,  one  of  the  twelve ;  2.  his  crime : 
he  betrayed  Jesus,  a  man,  his  master,  his  maker ; 
3.  the  cause  and  occasion :  covetousness,  the  root  sin, 
[add  4.  his  sad  repentance  (the  worldly  sorrow  lead 
ing  to  death,  contrasted  with  the  godly  sorrow  of 
Peter  unto  life) ;  5.  his  terrible  end]. — (Ver.  23.) 
Eternal  misery  is  much  worse  than  non-entity.  Better 
to  have  no  being,  than  not  to  have  a  being  in  Christ. 
— The  Lord's  Supper:  1.  The  author:  Jesus  took 
bread ;  2.  the  tune  of  the  institution :  the  night  be 
fore  He  was  betrayed ;  3.  the  sacramental  elements : 
bread  and  wine ;  4.  the  ministerial  action  :  the  break 
ing  of  the  bread  and  the  blessing  of  the  cup ;  5.  the 
object :  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,  etc. ,  0.  thanks 
giving  after  communion. — Comp.  similar  reflections 
ind  suggestions  in  Matthew  Henry,  Thomas  Scott, 
Ph.  DoddrHge,  and  other  practical  commentators.  — 
P.S.] 
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FOURTH    SECTION. 

PROMISES  TO  THE  DISCIPLES;    AND  CHRIST  IN  GETHSEMANE. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.  31-46. 
(Mark  xiv.  27-42 ;  Luke  xxii.  31-46 ;  John  xiii.  36-xviii.  1.) 

31  Then  [ingoing  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives]  saith  Jesus  unto  them,  All  ye  shall  [will]  b€ 
offended  because  of  me  [at  me]  this  night:  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  the  Shepherd, 

32  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad  (Zech.  xiii.  7).     But  after  I  am 

33  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee.  •  Peter  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee  [at  thee],1  yet  will  I  never  be  offended. 

34  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  That  this  night,  before  the  [a]  cock  crow 

35  [crows],  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice.     Peter  said  unto  him,  Though  I  should  die  with 
thee,  yet  will  I  not  [in  no  wise,  ov  p.rf\  deny  thee.*     [But] 8  Likewise  also  said  all  the 
disciples. 

36  Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  unto  a  place  called  Gethsemane,  and  saith  unto  the 

37  disciples,  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.     And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and 
the  two  sons   of  Zebedee,  and  began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy  [full  of,   or, 

38  overwhelmed  with,  sorrow  and   anguish,  Ammcrtfai   KOL   dS^oveu'].4     Then   saith   he 
unto  them,  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch 

39  with  me.     And  he  went  a  little  farther,6  and  fell  on  his  face,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me :  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as 

40  thou  wilt.     And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth  them  asleep,  and  saith  unto 

41  Peter,  What,6  could  ye  not  [then,  ovrco?]  watch  with  me  one  hour?     Watch  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation :  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

42  He  went  away  again  the  second  time,  and  prayed,  saying,  0  my  Father,  if  this  cup7 

43  may  not  pass  away  from  me,8  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.     And  he  came  and 

44  [again]  found  them  asleep  again : 9  for  their  eyes  were  heavy.     And  he  left  them,  and 

45  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  time,10  saying  the  same  Avords.     Then  cometh 
he  to  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest :  behold,  the 

46  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.     Rise,  let  us 
be  going :  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  me. 

1  Ver.  33.— El  (/cat)  iravres  a-Kavoa\iff8-fitrovrai  Iv  ffol.  Kai  is  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  C.,  D.,  etc.,  Lachmann,  and 
Tischendorf. 

4  Ver.  85. — Codd.  A.,  E.,  G.,  al.,  read  the  somewhat  milder  subj.  airapv-ijcr  ta /JLO.I  [for  aTrapj/^uo/uai].  Probabiy  a 
gloss. 

8  Ver.  85.— Several  uncial  Codd.  add  8  e .  Probably  from  Mark  xiv.  31.  [But  implies  here  an  extenuation  of  the  guilt 
of  Peter,  as  much  as  to  say,  Peter  mailo  these  professions,  but  ice  all  did  the  same,  and  have  nothing  to  boast  of  But 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Alford  omit  it.— P.  S  ] 

*  Ver.  87.— [Lange:  ZTT  TRATTERN  (nchriivfem)  ITND  zir  BAXGEX  (l>eben\    Doddridsre  complains  that  "the  words  which 
our  translators  use  here,  are  very  flat,  and  fall  short  of  the  emphasis  of  those  terms  in  which  the  Evangelists  describe  this 
ft-wful  scene."    The  verb  aSrinovflv  is  derived  by  some  from  Sri/noi,  people,  and  the  alpha  privativum,  hence,  to  feel  lone 
ly,  solitary;  expression  of  a  sorrow  that  makes  man  unfit  for  company  and  shunning  it,  and  prossins  like  a  weieht  of  lead 
upon  the  soul.     F.  II.  Scrivener  (A  Supplement  to  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  N.  7!,  London,  1S45,  vol.  i.  p. 
804)  thinks  that  no  single  Greek  word  can  be  more  expressive  of  deep  dejection  than     aSy  uo  vt  tr,  and  renders  it:  "to 
be  overwhelmed  with  anguish."    Tyndale  and  Coverdale :  gritvovtfy  troubled.    Conant  less  forcibly:  troubled.    Meyer 
teems  to  a<rrce  with  Suidas'  definition  of  aSrju.  =  \iat>  hvirt^eai,  and  adds:  "#»  bezeichnet  di«  unheimliche  Beunru- 
hiffunff  dtr  Ariffnt  und  Verlegenheit"    I  regret,  that  the  scholarly  work  of  Scrivener,  just  alluded  to,  has  not  sooner  come 
to  hand.     It  would  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  me  in  the  Critical  Notes  on  the  English  Version.— 1'.  S.] 

*  Ver.  89.— The  reading  vpo  or  f\8wv  [for  irpot\Qwv}  is  probably  a  writing  error.    [Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  reads  irpocr- 
eAftfo.] 

«  Ver.  40.— [What!  is  an  interpolation  and,  as  Conant  remarks,  "violates  the  tone  of  feeling  and  manner  of  the  Sa 
viour.  "  The  ovrcas  can  best  be  rendered  by  then.  Lange :  So  also. — P.  8.] 

7  Ver.  42. — Many  Codd.,  A.,  B.,  C.,  etc.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  read  here  only  rovro  without  iroTyptov,  which  seemi 
to  he  supplemented  from  ver.  39,  and  is  omitted'by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [and  Alford]. 

8  Ver.  42.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  etc.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  omit  the  words :   air'  4fj.ov.  from  me.    [Lange  puts  them  in  brack 
.is.] 

*  Ver.  43.— Lftchtnann,  Tischendorf,  [Tregelles,  Alford],  read  with  the  best  authorities,  [including  Cod.  Sinait] 
iretXjj'  tvptv  (again  found)  at/rouj  [instead  of  fupiffxfi  aurovs  ir  d  \  1 1> ,  finds  them  again]. 

i«  Ver.  44.— A.,  D.,  K.,  omit  4n  rpirov.  Lachmann  puts  it  in  brackets,  Tischendorf  omits  it  [In  the  large  ed 
of  1S59  Tischendorf  retains  the  words  In  the  text,  but  Alford  omits  them.  Cod.  Sinait.  has  them,  but  between  roy  oi''T(k 
»nd  \6yov,  instead  of  before  TOI>  avT&v.-V.  S.] 
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EXEGETICA.L  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  31.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  them,  Tore. 
— For  a  time  Jesus  remained  in  the  room  of  the  Pass 
over,  as  is  evident  from  John  xiv.  31.  At  this  point 
comes  the  departure  from  the  house.  The  prediction 
of  the  flight  of  the  disciples  and  of  Peter's  denial 
took  place,  according  to  John  xiii.  37,  in  the  Pass- 
over-roorn  itself.  Hereupon  followed  the  farewell 
discourses,  John  xiii.  to  xvii.,  spoken  partly  within 
the  room,  and  partly  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane. 

Will  be  offeuded  at  Me,  (ncarSaAnrflii- 
veffGe  (v  ifjLoL — That  is,  My  sufferings  ye  will 
make  an  offence  and  snare  to  yourselves. 

For  it  is  written. — What  the  Lord  knew  by  im 
mediate  prevision,  He  nevertheless  connects  with  a 
prophetic  word :  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  disciples, 
partly  on  account  of  His  relation  to  the  law ;  and  fur 
ther  to  prove  that  the  course  of  His  suffering  was  not 
contrary  to  Old  Testament  predictions,  but  that  the 
carnal  notions  of  the  Jews  as  to  a  Messiah  exempt 
from  suffering  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  The  passage,  Zech.  xiii.  7:  "Awake,  0 
Kword,  against  Mi)  shepherd,  and  against  the  man  that 
is  My  fellow  [My  equal],  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts : 
tmile  the  Shepherd,^  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered  ; 
and  I  will  turn  Mine  hand  upon  the  little  ones" — is 
indeed  quoted  freely,*  yet  not  inconsistently  with  the 
connection  of  the  text.  In  the  original,  Jehovah 
commands  the  sword  to  smite  His  Shepherd ;  but 
here  He  appears  to  lift  up  the  sword  Himself.  The 
Messianic  import  of  the  passage  is  without  reason  re 
solved  by  Meyer  (after  Hitzig)  into  a  merely  typical 
significance.  For  the  passage  is  closely  connected 
with  Zechariah's  previous  reference  to  a  future  time, 
when  prophecy  should  be  silenced,  and  when  he  who 
should  arise  as  a  prophet  would  be  exposed  to  the 
most  bitter  sufferings.  That  prediction  stretched 
forward  beyond  the  prophetless  period  after  Malachi 
to  the  period  of  the  new  prophets,  John  the  Baptist 
and  Christ.  But  if  we  recognize  the  prophetical 
spirit  in  this  passage  at  all,  we  cannot  refer  it  to  John 
the  Baptist.  It  foretold,  however,  the  universal  dis 
persion  of  the  people  in  consequence  of  their  rejec 
tion  of  Christ.  "The  Shepherd  indicated  by  the 
prophet  is  the  same  who,  in  ch.  xi.  4,  feeds  the  miser 
able  sheep,  the  Jcw^h  people ;  His  death  is  the  sign 
for  the  scattering  of  the  flock,  yet  the  Lord  immedi 
ately  stretches  out  His  hand  to  save  the  little  ones, 
the  faithful,  His  disciples.  Hence  the  profound 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  this :  When  the  Jewish 
people  had  rejected  their  last  Deliverer  and  Saviour, 
they  underwent  the  punishment  of  dispersion.  This 
was  preparatorily  typified  in  the  actual  scattering  of 
the  disciples  on  the  death  of  Jesus ;  just  as  their  eter 
nal  salvation  in  their  bodily  deliverance  when  Jesus 
was  taken"  (John  xviii.  9).  Gerlach.f 

Ver.  82.  Go  before  you  into  Galilee. — Meyer 
denies  the  genuineness  of  this  declaration,  for  the 
groundless  reason,  that  Jesus  could  not  so  definitely 
predict  His  own  resurrection.  The  announcement  of 

*  [Tho  quotation  is  verbatim  after  the  Alexandrian  MS. 
?f  the  LXX.,  except  thut  the  imperative  irara^ov,  strike, 
Ischaneod  into  the  future  7raro|w,  I  will  strike,  God  who 
tommandt  tie  striking  into  God  who  strikes  Himself.— 

'  t  iJComp.  here  S-r.fiR,  Keden  Je*u,  vl.  176  sqq.,  who  goes 
at  length  into  tbe  uicai<:.m/  of  this  prophecy,  and  especially 
the  word  ••rP«£S  ,  "my  fellow"  "my  equal,"  i.  e.,  the 
Messiah.  Also  Xasi  a'JL  '.or,.— P.  S.] 


a  particular  meeting  in  Galilee,  does  not  exclude  tha 
previous  appearances  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  hi  Je 
rusalem.  He  says  this  to  those  who  had  come  with 
Him  from  Galilee  to  the  feast :  "  Before  ye  shall  have 
returned  to  your  homes,  I  will  rise  again."  In  Galilee 
He  collected  together  again  all  the  scattered  disci 
ples:  ch.  xxviii.  16;  John  xxi. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  Ger- 
lach.  [The  Lord  seems  to  allude  in  this  comforting 
prediction  to  the  remaining  words  of  the  prophecy  of 
Zech.  xiii.  7  :  "  And  I  will  turn  Mine  hand  upon  th( 
little  ones."  To  go  before,  irpoaytiv,  is  a  verbum  pas 
torale,  as  Bengel  remarks,  comp.  John.  x.  4. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  34.  Before  a  cock  crows.— De  Wette: 
"If  Jesus  said  these  words,  He  meant  merely  (de 
Wette's  mere  assertion)  the  division  of  the  night 
called  a\eicropo(p(avta,  "C?«n  rJOip  ;  but  the  Evan 
gelists  referred  it  to  a  real  cock-crowing."  Gcrlach : 
"  Before  the  cock-crowing  between  midnight  and  morn 
ing.  But  it  came  to  pass  literally,  like  so  many  other 
predictions."  It  must  be  regarded  as  fixed,  that  the 
definite  specification  of  that  time  of  the  night  was 
the  main  point ;  but  since,  where  cocks  were  found, 
their  cry  would  not  be  wanting,  we  must  hold  fast,  the 
circumstance,  that  the  cock-crowing  was  appointed 
to  be  the  warning  sound  for  Peter.  Meyer  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  first  cock-crowing  took  place  at  mid 
night,  and  the  second  about  three  in  the  moining. 
It  "is  not  established  that  the  ahfKropoQwia  marked 
always  the  time  from  midnight  till  three ;  since  the 
Tahnudists  reckoned  only  three  divisions  of  the  day, 
and  regarded  the  fourth,  irpwi,  as  the  morning  of  the 
day  following.  Comp.  Winer,  sub  Nachtwacke* 

Deny  Me  thrice.— De  Wette  :  Deny  knowing 
Me  ( ! ).  Better  Meyer :  Deny  that  thou  belongest  to 
Me.  But  the  denial  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  Sen  ol 
God,  is  contained  in  it ;  and  not  merely  the  denial  of 
a  personal  relation. 

Ver.  36.  Gethsemane.— Most  probably  WE-'  ra 
oil-press.  The  most  approved  form  is  TtQu-n^ avfi : 
see  de  Wette.  A  piece  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  provided  with  a  press, 
and  perhaps  also  with  a  dwelling-house,  or  at  least 
the  usual  garden-tower.  See  Winer  and  Robinson. 
Through  the  Stephen  Gate  or  the  Gate  of  Mary  (ac 
cording  to  Schulz,  identical  with  the  ancient  Fish 
Gate),  there  is  a  descent  to  the  valley  of  Kedron,  by 
which  the  traveller  went  over  the  bridge  of  the  same 
name  into  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Kedron  means 
Black  brook  ;  it  flawed  with  perturbed  waters,  which 
were  still  more  darkened  by  the  blood  of  the  temple- 
sacrifices,  down  through  the  valley  toward  the  Dettd 
Sea.  Gethsemane  lay  on  the  right  of  the  path  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  scarcely  deserves  now  the  name 
of  a  garden,  as  the  place  is  covered  with  stones,  and 
there  are  only  eight  old  olive  trees  remaining.  The 
place  is  in  possession  of  the  Franciscans,  who  in 
1847  erected  a  new  wall  around  it,  in  length  two 
hundred  paces,  and  in  breadth  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

*  [The  difficulty  derived  from  the  Mishna,  that  the  inhab 
itants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  priests  everywhere,  were  for 
bidden  to  keep  fowls,  because  they  scratched  up  unclean 
worms,  is  easily  removed,  first,  in  view  of  the  inconsistency 
of  the  Talmud  on  this  point  (vte  Lightfoot).  and  secondly,  by 
the  consideration  that  such  a  prohibition  could  in  no  case 
affect  the.  K.muin  residents,  over  whom  the  Jews  had  BO 
power.  The  scarcity  of  cocks  in  Jerusalem  is,  however,  in 
timated  by  the  absence  of  the  deflnfte  article  before  u.\eKrUf, 
in  ft! I  the  four  Gospels.  Hence  it  should  be  omitted  in  tha 
English  Version,  vers.  34,  74.  75:  Mark  xiv.  30,  GS,  72;  Luke 
xxii.  34,60,01;  John  xiii.  3S;  xviii.  27.  At  any  rate  tha 
whole  history  of  1'eter's  denial  is  evidently  drawn  from  rea! 
life,  and  presents  one  of  the  strongest  evidence.-  ft,r  the  uriiji 
Ufility  and  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  records.— P.  S.] 
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There  is  no  gro  md  for  doubting  the  identity  of  the 
present  and  the  ancient  Guthsemane  ;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  place  on 
the  left  of  the  road  may  not  be  preferred  (Wolff). 
C.  voii  Raumer  :  "  The  olives  are  not  of  the  time  of 
our  Lord  ;  for  Titus,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
had  all  the  trees  of  the  district  cut  down  ;  and,  more 
over,  the  tenth  legion  were  encamped  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  The  great  age  of  the  eight 
trees  is  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  each  of  them  pays 
a  particular  tribute  which  goes  up  to  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens  (A.  D.  636).* 

And  He  saith  to  the  disciples.  —  There  were 
eight  of  them  ;  the  three  selected  ones,  and  Judas, 
being  excluded.  Only  those  three,  who  had  seen 
His  transfiguration  on  the  Mount,  might  be  witnesses 
of  the  conflict  of  His  soul.  But  this  appointment 
of  Christ  formed  also  a  kind  of  watch  against  prema 
ture  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  traitor.  In  the  fore 
ground  of  the  garden  sat  the  eight  disciples  ;  beyond 
them  are  the  three  confidential  ones  ;  into  the  Holiest 
of  His  Passion  He  goes  alone.  These  stations  are 
not  without  symbolical  significance.! 

Ver.  37.  He  began  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  and  anguish  (to  mourn  and  to 
tremble);  \uTre7tr8ai  real  aoriftovetv.  —  Suidas 
explains  a'Tj.uoi/en/  to  be  \iai>  Auire?<r6ai,  curopfiv. 
But  the  latter  expression  is  probably  not  an  in 
tensification  of  the  former  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  contrast 
to  it.  AuTreTrrflai  is  the  passive:  being  troubled 
or  afflicted.  Thus  it  signifies,  absolutely  taken,  the 
experience  of  an  infinitely  afflicting  influence.  All 
the  woe  of  the  world  falls  upon  Him,  and  oppresses 
His  heart.  Mark  has  thfi  stronger  expression  :  e'/c- 
Qj./j.Be'tTdai.  The  contradictory  impressions  |  which 
Christ  experienced  extended  to  horror  and  amaze 
ment.  'AS^/uoi/eu/,  on  the  other  hand,  related  to 
avopfiv  —  according  to  Buttmann  from  aorjuo?  — 
expresses  in  the  absolute  sense  the  being  forsaken 
of  all  the  world  and  bereft  of  every  consolation,  the 
uttermost  anxiety  and  experience  of  woe. 

Ver.  38.  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  or 
girt  round  with  sorrow,  *  *  p  i  \  VTT  o  s.  —  Compare 
John  xii.  27.  The  soul  is  the  intermediate  in  man  be 
tween  body  and  spirit.  The  spirit  expresses  the  rela 
tion  to  God  ;  the  body,  the  relation  to  earth  ;  the  soul, 
the  relation  to  the  world  at  large,  especially  the  world 
of  spirits.  Hence  the  soul  is  the  specific  organ  of 
spiritual  experiences  and  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
sorrow  (BECK,  Bill.  Sedenlehrc,  10).  —  Even  unto 
death.  —  The  extremesc  degree.  Even  unto  death, 
so  that  sorrow  might  bring  Me  to  death,  Jon.  iv.  9. 
"  Anguish  even  unto  death,  the  woes  of  one  strug 
gling  with  death,  I  now  experience.  The  words  of 

*  [Dr.  Wordsworth,  following  the  ancient  fathers  and  the 
older  Protestant  commentators,  sees  a  providential  and 
prophetical  adaptation  of  the  names  of  Scripture  localities 
generally,  and  of  Getlisemitne  in  particular,  to  the  events 
which  occurred  there.  In  this  oilpre.w,  in  which  the  olives 
were  crushed  and  bruised,  Christ  was  bruised  for  our  sins, 
that  oil  miirht  flow  from  His  wounds  to  heal  our  souls. 
Clomp.  Matthew  Henry:  "There  He  trod  the  wine-press  of 
His  Father's  wrath,  and  trod  it  alo'ie."  In  like  manner 
Wordsworth  alle<rori/.es  on  Bethlehem,  the  house  of  bread. 
tvher  •  the  bread  of  life  was  born  ;  Nazareth,  where  He  jrew 
np  as  a  branch  ;  Beths'tidtt,  the  house  of  lisliintr,  where  lie 
finiicd  the  apostles:  O>t/ti>r»iium.  the  house  of  consolation. 
where  He  dwelt:  Bethmii/,  tho  place  <>f  palm-d:it«-s,  which 
speaks  of  the  palms  and  hosannahs  of  His  triumphal  entry 


Into  Jerusalem  ;  J>.'f'i/,'i>if/,'.  the  house  of  fiirs,  which  is  a  me 
mento  of  the  wif.htirini:  of  i!ie  barren  flic-tree  ;  the  Mount  of 
Ottres,  whence  f'hvNt  ascended  to  heaven,  to  hold  forth  the 
olive  brand)  of  peace  bi-tween  God  and  man.  —  P.  8.] 
t  [The  Kdinb.  transl.  has  IntiffnlfluaiHM.—?.  S.l 
j  [Not:  p(iit:ionK,  as  in  the  Edlno.  transl.  —  P.  S.J 


Ps.  xxii.  16  ;  xl.  13,  seem  to  have  been  present  tc 
His  thoughts."     Gerlach. 

Tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  Me.— Inti 
mation,  of  the  deepest  agony.  Bengel :  In  magnit 
tentationibus  juvat  solitudo,  scd  tamcn  ut  inpropinquo 
sint  amid. 

Ver.  39.  And  He  went  a  little  farther.— 
M  i  K  p  6  v  belongs  tO7rpoeA0oij>,  a  little  distance. 
Luke  gives  here  the  vivid  and  dramatic  statement! 
of  the  spiritual  excitement  of  the  Lord, — of  the  b'oody 
or  blood-like  sweat  which  poured  from  Him. — of 
His  being  strengthened  by  an  angel.  See  Com.  on 
Luke  xxii.  41-44. 

If  it  be  possible. — Not  as  opposing  the  notion 
of  an  unbending  decree  ;  but  in  living  harmony  with 
the  Father's  government  and  perfect  submission. 
Luke  :  «'  jSouAei.  The  Travra  Sward  ffoi  in  Mark  is 
no  contradiction. 

This  cup.— The  suffering  is  a  cup  filled  with  a 
bitter  potion.  See  above,  ch.  xx.  22.  Meyer  (after 
de  Wette) :  "  This  suffering  and  dying  now  before 
Me."  The  signification  of  the  cup  is  the  same  as  the 
signification  of  the  suffering  of  His  soul.  But  the 
modern  interpretation,  of  an  anguish  in  the  presence 
of  death  which  extorted  a  prayer  for  its  removal,  is 
in  opposition  to  all  the  earlier  declarations  of  Christ, 
and  especially  to  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  and 
the  high-priestly  prayer,  John  xvii.  Ou  this  farther 
on. 

But  as  Thou. — As  Thou  wilt,  let  it  be.  See 
Mark.  Not  My  will,  but  Thine  be  done.  "  The  feel 
ing  of  profound  emotion  speaks  in  broken  lan 
guage."  Meyer.  [This  passage  figures  very  promi 
nently  in  the  Monothelite  controversy  as  one  of  the 
principal  proofs  that  Christ  had  two  wills,  a  human 
and  a  divine,  as  He  had  two  natures.  It  should  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  contrast  is  not  as 
between  His  human  and  His  divine  will,  but  as  be 
tween  His  will  (as  the  God-Man  ia  the  state  of  humil 
iation  and  intense  agony)  and  the  will  of  His  heaven 
ly  Father.— P.  S.l 

Ver.  40.  And  findeth  them  sleeping — "  TLe 
sleeping  of  the  disciples,  and  of  these  three  favorite 
disciples,  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  so  un 
conquerable  a  drowsiness,  is  psychologically  mysteri 
ous,  even  after  Luke's  explanation,  arrb  TTJ?  Auirr/v 
(ch.  xxii.  45) ;  but  the  certainly  genuine  words  of 
Jesus,  vers.  40  and  45,  constrain  us  to  regard  the 
circumstance  as  historically  true."  Meyer.  We 
must  connect  with  this  the  equally  mysterious  sleep 
ing  of  the  same  three  men  during  the  transfiguration  ; 
and  this  will  confirm  the  supposition,  that  higher 
spiritual  influences  and  transactions  almost  overpow 
ered  the  feeble  flesh.  Yet  the  Lord  expressly  declares 
that  the  disciples  were  morally  responsible  for  being 
in  such  a  condition.  An  analogous  influence  we  see 
under  preaching.  Sermons  stimulate  some,  and  send 
others  to  sleep,  according  to  their  several  dispositions 
and  preparation.  The  simple  law,  that  extraordinary 
tension  raises  the  highly  developed  spiritual  life,  while 
it  stupefies  the  less  developed,  finds  here  its  strongest 
illustration  in  the  most  absolute  contrast  of  spiritual 
watchfulness  and  sleep. 

He  saith  unto  Peter. — He  had  promised  most 
was  in  the  greatest  danger;  and  probably  he  was 
psychical  respects  the  strongest. — So  then,  oif- 
T  CD  s , — with  displeasure :  with  allusion  to  his  great 
promises. — Not  one  hour. — Incidental  intimation 
of  the  duration  of  our  Lord's  first  conflict. 

Ver.  41.  That  ye  enter  not  into  temptation) 
g  i  a- 1  A  0  TJ  r  e . — That  the  situation  in  which  thej 
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would  soon  be  placed,  might  not  be  a  cause  of  offence 
to  them,  through  lack  of  their  own  preparation.  The 
simple  test,  which  comes  from  God  alone,  becomes 
ir«tpa<r/uJs,  an  assault  dangerous  to  the  soul, 
partly  through  the  accession  of  tempting  influences 
from  without  ("  the  devil,  the  world "),  and  partly 
through  a  blameable  internal  bias  ("  our  own  flesh 
and  blood  ").  The  Lord's  words  were  fully  explain 
ed  when  the  band  soon  afterward  came  upon  them. 

The  spirit  indeed  is  willing. — A  general  de 
claration  ;  but,  like  the  passage,  Rom.  vii.  22,  25, 
qualified  and  particularized  by  its  relation  to  the  dis 
ciples,  and  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life.  In  the 
unconverted  the  willingness  of  the  ir  v  e  v  n  a  is  not 
yet  unbound  ;  in  mature  Christians  the  a  d  p  £  is  puri 
fied  and  governed  by  the  spiritual  principle.  But, 
even  in  the  first  case,  the  willingness  of  the  spirit  is 
faintly  expressed  in  indefinite  desires  ;  and  in  the  last 
case,  the  opposition  of  the  flesh  is  not  absolutely 
suppressed  and  abolished  until  the  consummation. 
The  proper  conflict  between  the  irveDjuo,  the  higher 
principle  of  life,  and  the  old  ungodly  nature,  falls 
into  the  domain  of  the  Christian  discipleship,  the  life 
that  is  being  matured.  The  irvfv/j.a  is  here  the 
human  spiritual  life,  awakened  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  not  only  willing,  but  ir p  60  v  /J.QV  ,  ready  and 
willing.  The  a  a.  p  |  which  opposes  is  not  simply  the 
sensual  nature,  but  the  sensuous  nature  disorder 
ed  by  the  ^vw-  The  Scripture  presents  the  <rap|, — 
that  is,  the  natural  life  in  its  inclinations  and  im 
pulses, — in  three  stages  :  1.  As  innocent  vap£  (Gen. 
ii.) ;  2.  as  sinful  <rap£  (Gen.  vi.)  ;  3.  as  sanctified  (rap| 
(John  vi.).  But  the  sinful  trdp£  is  even  in  the  regen 
erate  excited  to  a  diseased  contradiction ;  it  is  not 
merely  weak,  but  ao-fle^y,  as  the  irvevna  is  irpo- 
Qvnov.  Hence,  above  all  things,  watchfulness  is 
needed.  Calovius :  <rap£  is  here  the  homo  animalis  ; 
irvefjua,  the  homo  spiritualis.  This  is  too  dogmati 
cal.  [Stier,  Alford,  and  Nast  take  flesh  here  in  its 
original  sense  as  a  constituent  part  of  human  nature, 
which  in  itself  is  not  sinful,  but  has  an  inherent  weak 
ness,  which  the  soul,  standing  between  the  spirit  and 
the  flesh,  must  overcome  by  deriving  strength  from 
the  spirit  through  watching  and  prayer.  They  also 
maintain  that  Christ  Himself  is  included  in  this  de 
claration,  with  the  difference  that  He  gave  as  high 
and  pre-eminent  an  example  of  its  truth,  as  the  disci 
ples  afforded  a  low  and  ignoble  one :  He,  in  the  wil 
lingness  of  the  spirit,  yielding  Himself  to  the  Father's 
will  to  suffer  and  die,  but  weighed  down  by  the  weak 
ness  of  the  flesh  ;  they,  having  professed,  and  really 
having,  a  willing  spirit  to  suffer  with  Him,  but,  even 
in  the  one  hour's  watching,  overcome  by  the  burden 
of  drowsiness.  Observe,  it  is  here  irvfv/j.a,  the  higher 
spiritual  being,  and  not  fyvxii,  the  human  soul,  the 
seat  of  the  affections  and  passions,  as  in  ver.  38  and 
John  xii.  27.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  42.  Again  the  second  time. — No  pleon 
asm.  The  <!  K  Sfvrepov  defines  the  a  IT  «  A  6  <i>  v ; 
the  n  d  A.  i  v  defines  the  irpo<rnv£a.Toin&  signifi 
cant  manner.  In  the  second  supplication,  the  resig 
nation  and  self-sacrifice  comes  more  prominently  for 
ward. 

Ver.  44.  The  third  time. — Apart  from  the  tex 
tual  uncertainty,  this  presents  no  difficulty.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  life,  and  especially  spiritual  life,  that 
Intense  and  decisive  conflicts  develop  themselves  in 
*  succession  of  acts,  with  intermissions  of  pause. 
Tb.  3  rhythm  here  assumes  a  threefold  rise  and  fall,  ac 


cording  to  the  nature  of  the  spirit  and  of  spiritna* 
conflict,  as  in  the  conflict  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  2  Cor. 
xii.  8.  Luke  does  not  record  this  threefold  repeti 
tion  literally ;  but  he  describes  it  in  the  growing  in 
tensity  of  the  struggle,  the  bloody  sweat,  and  the 
word  of  the  strengthening  angel. 

Ver.  45.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest. — 
1.  Chrysostom,  Grotius,  Winer,  and  others  :  "Jesua 
needed  no  longer  the  co-operation  of  His  disciples,  and 
gives  them  rest."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read : 
"The  hour  is  come."  2.  H.  Stephanus,  Heumann,  [also 
Greswell  ajM  Robinson],  and  others,  make  it  a  ques 
tion  :  Sleep  ye  still  ?  but  this  is  opposed  by  rb  Aoi- 
TT&V.  3.  Grulich  (on  the  Irony  of  Christ,  p.  74) : 
Sleep  and  take  your  rest  for  the  time  to  come,  that 
is,  in  future,  when  ye  shall  have  more  security.  But 
this  would  not  be  rb  Xoi-m'iv.  4.  Euthymius  Zigab., 
[Calvin],  and  Beza,  call  it  "  rebuking  irony."  [Also 
Chrysostom.]  Meyer  :  "  The  common  objection 
against  the  ironical  view,  that  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  present  feeling  of  Jesus,  is  psychologically 
arbitrary.  The  profounclest  grief  of  soul,  especially 
when  associated  with  such  clearness  of  spirit,  has  its 
own  irony.  And  what  an  apathy  had  Jesus  here  to 
encounter  !  "  But  if  the  essential  principle  of  irony 
is  security  and  perfect  composure  of  spirit,  we  recog 
nize  here"  the  sacred  irony  which  does  not  speak  in 
contempt  of  weakness,  but  in  the  triumphant  con 
sciousness  that  the  fight  was  already  won.  Another 
token  is,  that  it  passes  over  at  once  into  the  most 
solemn  language.  See  the  divine  irony  in  Ps.  ii. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  overlook  the 
symbolical  element  in  the  saying.  The  disciples  had 
slept  in  the  body,  because  they  slept  in  the  spirit. 
And,  because  they  had  not  watched,  there  was  a  ne 
cessity  now  that  they  should  outwardly  watch  while 
they  slept  on  in  spirit,  until  they  were  awakened  by 
the  cock-crowing,  the  Redeemer's  death,  and  the  re 
surrection  morning. 

The  hour  is  at  hand. — The  great  hour  of  deci 
sion.  Comp.  Luke  xxii.  53. 

Shall  be  betx-ayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 
— Grotius :  The  Romans.  Meyer  :  The  Sanhedrin. 
De  Wette,  better  :  The  Romans  and  the  Jews.  For 
that  the  betrayal  was  twofold,  Jesus  had  before  de 
clared. 

Ver.  46.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.— "  Remark 
the  haste  which  is  expressed  hie'yefpeo-fle,  #70;- 
M6»',  i Sou."  Meyer. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  THREE  EVANGELISTS  TO 
JOHN. — The  silence  of  John  upon  the  conflict  in 
Gethsemane  has  been  explained  in  various  ways. 
According  to  Olshausen  and  others,  he  took  for 
granted  an  acquaintance  with  the  synoptical  narra 
tives.  I  have  explained  the  omission  of  this  even*, 
as  well  as  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
from  the  peculiar  composition  and  aim  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  with  reference  to  the  three  already  existing.* 
So  also  Meyer.  John  has  something  analogous  to 
the  agony  of  Gethsemane  in  the  spiritual  conflict  of 
Jesus  in  the  temple,  John  xii.  27,  though  the  two 
are  of  course  not  to  be  identified. 

*  [The  Edinb.  edition  altogether  misunderstands  this  pas 
sage,  and  translates:  "  The  ixxne  (as  if  Avfall  was  the  sajna 
with  Ausgang  .')  of  this  er?ttt  .  .  .  are  ihustrnted  liy  John 
in  Ms  own  way.  John  does  not  illustrate  these  events  at 
all,  but  passes  them  by  in  complete  silence.  But  Lange  il 
lustrates  this  silence  in  his  Leben  Jesv,  to  which  he  hero  kl 
ludes.-P.  8.] 


CHAP.  XXVI.  31-46. 
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DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  perfect  fidelity  of  Jesus  to  the  law  is  seen 
In  His  not  going  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Beth 
any.     It  was  necessary  for  every  one  to  spend  that 
night  in  Jerusalem.     His  calmness  is  seen  in  the  fact 
of  His  going  to  His  accustomed  place  of  prayer  (Luke 
xxii.  :j'.t),  although  knowing  that  Judas  was  acquaint 
ed  with  the  place.     The  time  for  hiding  Himself  was 
past ;  for  throughout  the  whole  land  there  was  no 
longer  freedom  for  His  steps.   But  no  more  did  Jesus 
go  prematurely  to  meet  danger,  which  He  would  have 
done  had  He  celebrated  the  Passover  a  day  earlier 
than  usual.     "Just  at   the  commencement   of  His 
public  teaching  (ch.  iv.),  He  retired,  before  His  ex- 
tremeat  agony,  into  silence  ;  that  there  He  might  in 
prayer  await  and  overcome  in  His  inmost  spirit  the 
fiercest  assaults  of  Satan  (John  xiv.  30),  before  He 
entered  upon  His  external  mortal  passion."     Ger- 
lach. 

2.  TJie  Agony  of  the  Saviour  in   Gethsemane. — 
The  final  form  of  an  anxious   presentiment  which 
had  pervaded  His  whole  public  life,  and  which  con 
stantly  came  out  more  and  more  distinctly  into  utter 
ance:  Luke  xii.  50;  Mark  viii.  12  ;  John  xii.  There 
is  nothing  improbable,  though  something  mysterious 
and  wonderful,  in  the  record  that  Christ's  agony  fol 
lowed  the  high  festival  of  His  soul  in  the  sacerdotal 
prayer  (John  xvii.).     A  similar  transition  in  feeling 
often  appears :  1.  From  joy  to  sorrow   in  the  entry 
with  palm-branches  in  Luke,  in  the  temple,  John  xii., 
in  Gethsemane;  2.  from  sorrow  to  joy  at  the  depar 
ture  from  Galilee,  at  the  dismissal  of  Judas  from  the 
company  of  disciples,  John  xiii.,  after  the  cry,  "  My 
God,  My  God,"  on  the  cross.     All  this  shows  the 
elasticity  and  absolute  depth  and  vigor  of  His  inner 
life.  We  distinguish  three  great  conflicts  and  triumphs 
in  the  passion  :  1.  The  victory  over  the  temptation 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  His  Spirit,  at  the  in 
stitution  of  the  holy  Supper  (John  xiii.  31);  2.  the 
victory  over  temptation  in  His  soul,  in  Gethsemane ; 
3.  the  victory  over  temptation  in  His  bodily  life,  on 
the  cross.     These  three  great  crises,  indeed,  are  not 
to  be  separated  abstractly,  as  if  in  the  one  case  His 
spirit  only  was  tried,  in  the  other,  His  soul,  etc.    But 
the  assault  made  the  life  of  the  spirit  the  medium  of 
trial  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other,  the  life  of  the  soul ; 
and  the  victory  which  preceded  became  an  advantage 
in  the  conflict  which  followed.     And  this  serves  to 
show  the  real  import  of  the  specific  suffering  of  the 
soul  of  our  Lord.     It  is  in  its  nature  one  of  the  deep 
est  mysteries  of  the  evangelic  history ;  but  it  receives 
some  light  from  the  position  of  the  soul-conflict  be 
tween  the  spirit-conflict  and  the  conflict  of  bodily  dis 
tress,  from  its  relation  to  the  temptation  in  the  wil 
derness,  and  by  definite  declarations  of  Christ  Him 
self.     Interpretations : — 1.  Origen,  DC   martyrio,   c. 
29  :  Christ  desired  a  yet  deeper  suifering ;  an  asceti- 
cally  strained  view.*     Contra   Celsum  :   He  would 
have  averted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     So  Am 
brose,  Basil,  Jerome.     2.  He  suffered  the  wrath  of 
God  in  our  stead  and  our  behalf.    Melanchthon :  Jacuit 

filius  Dei  prosiratus  coram  (eterno  fatre,  sentiens 
tram  adversus  tua  et  mea  peccata.  So  Rambach, 
"  the  cup  of  wrath."  3.  Assaults  of  hell.  Knapp  : 

*  [Oripen  explains  the  words  :  "  My  soul  is  sorrowful 
unto  death.  Sorrow  is  begun  in  me,  but  not  to  endure  for 
ever,  but  only  till  the  hour  of  death;  when  I  shall  die  for 
sin,  I  Hhall  die  also  for  all  sorrow,  whose  beginnings  only  are 
In  me."— P.  8.] 
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"  The  last  and  most  terrible  attacks  of  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  in  which  the  prince  of  death  sought  ta 
wrest  from  Him  the  victory."  4.  Ebrard :  "Hi.? 
trembling  in  Getbsemane  was  not  dread  of  His  suf 
ferings,  but  was  part  of  His  passion  itself;  it  was  not 
a  transcendental  and  external  assumption  of  a  fo;-- 
eign  guilt,  but  a  concrete  experience  of  the  full  and 
concentrated  power  of  the  world's  sin."  5.  Olshau- 
sen :  Actual  abandonment  on  the  part  of  God ;  the 
human  ^vx'n  of  Jesus  alone  was  in  conflict  here, 
while  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life  had  withdrawn. 
G.  Rationalists  like  Thiess  and  Paulus  refer  it  to  phy 
sical  illness  and  exhaustion,*  to  which  Schuster  adds 
the  distress  of  abandonment  by  friends.f  7.  Da 
Wette  :  Fear  of  death  ("  a  moral  weakness  !  "). 
8.  Meyer :  Horror  and  shudder  in  confronting  the  ter 
ror  of  such  cruel  sufferings  and  death.  So  most 
modern  interpreters.  Neander  proves  against  Strauss 
that  a  change  of  feeling  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour  ia 
by  no  means  improbable.  But  we  cannot  admit  a 
change  of  thought,  least  of  all  a  change  of  the  funda 
mental  thoughts  of  Hi.-;  life.  A  supplication  for  the 
turning  away  of  the  suffering  of  death,  even  as  a  con 
ditional  and  resigned  request,  is  not  to  be  imagined 
after  so  many  foreannounccments  of  His  passion,  af 
ter  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  and  His  continuance 
in  the  scene  of  danger  at  Gethsemane.  This  would 
be  to  make  Jesus  directly  contradict  Himself.  The 
agony  in  Gethsemane  was  not  dread  of  the  agony  on 
Calvary,  but  it  was  a  xpccific  agony  of  itself;  there 
fore  He  prays,  according  to  Mark,  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  hour  of  this  suffering  might  pass, — sim 
ilarly  as  in  John. 

It  was  the  hour  of  nameless  woe,  of  an  excite 
ment  and  commotion  of  soul.*  in  which  He  would 
not  appear  before  His  disciples,  in  which  He  could 
not  appear  before  His  enemies.  1.  It  was  then  first 
a  specific  conflict  of  soul  ("  My  soul  is  surrounded  by 
sorrow,"  ir  *  p  i  AUTTOT)  :  He  was  assaulted  by  the  sever 
est  experience  of  woe  and  distressing  anxiety.  And 
this  disposes  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  make  the 
suffering  either  predominantly  pneumatic,  or  predom 
inantly  corporeal.  2.  It  was  a  counterpart  to  the 
temptation  in  the  wilderness.  See  Luke  iv.  13.  Christ 
was  tempted  in  the  wilderness  by  the  pseudo-messi 
anic  and  carnal  hopes  and  desires  of  His  people,  in 
connection  with  the  vanities  of  the  world.  But  in 
Gethsemane  He  was  tempted  by  the  pseudo-messianic, 
carnal  grief  and  disappointment  of  His  people,  and 
the  whole  misery  of  the  world,  which  culminated  in 
the  fearful  treachery  of  Judas,  and  revealed  itself  in 
a  milder  form  in  the  sleeping  of  the  disciples  for  sor- 

*  [In  German  :  Jcorperliche  Abspannnny,  which  is  just 
the  reverse  of  "corporeal  intensity  <>f feeling,"  as  theEdinb. 
edition  renders  it.  — 1'.  S.] 

t  [Kenan,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  ch.  xxiii..  adds  the  sad 
memory  of  "the  clear  fountains  of  Galilee,  where  Tie  inisht 


have  refreshed  Himself;  the  vineyard  and  fiir-tree, 
which  He  might  have  been  seated;  and  (hear,  hear!)  the 
young  maidens  who  minht  perhaps  have  consented  to  love 
Him!  "  Only  a  French  novel-writer  would  profane  this  sa 
cred  scene  bv  such  «rotic  sentimentalism.  IJenan  places 
the  agony  in  Gethsemane  several  days  before  t.'ie  nijrht  of 
the  Passion,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Sy- 
noptists  as  well  as  the  inherent  probability  of  the  case.  Bui 
his  opinions  on  such  subjects  are  worth  nothing  at  all. — P 

$  [In  German:  Gemuthserschitfttrung.  GemMh  is  here, 
like  the  Greek  0u,uos  (from  Ovu,  to  ru*h  on,  to  storm;  t« 
burn  in  sacrifice),  the  inmost  soul,  as  the  principle  of  life, 
feeling,  and  thought,  especially  as  the  seat  of  strong  feeling 
and  passion.  The  Edinb.  edition  obliterates  the  meaning  of 
the  original  by  turning  it  into:  unrest  and  (MMfMMOft 
which  is  no  translation  at  all.  The  next  sentences  are  still 
more  diluted  and  mutilated,  or  entirely  omitted. — P.  8.] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO  MATTHEW. 


row.  The  whole  tempting  power  of  the  desperation 
of  humanity  pressed  hard  upon  Jesus :  that  was  His 
X  VY«  to-  0  a  i .  And  in  His  own  internal  defence  He 
Btood  alone,  invigorated  by  no  sympathy  and  help  of 
mortals  :  that,  was  His  d5jj|U<jj/«<V. — Comp.  Isa.  Ixiii. 
b.  In  this  temptation  through  the  despair  of  hu 
manity  lay  indeed  the  strength  of  the  fiercest  assault 
of  hellish  powers  upon  His  lonely  soul.  It  was  also 
the  judgment  of  God  upon  humanity  which  Jesus 
experienced  in  His  soul;  not  God's  judgment  upon 
Himself,  but  a  judgment  upon  humanity,  which  He 
received  into  His  own  soul,  in  order  to  change  it  into 
redemption.  Of  the  former — the  despair  of  the  world 
— Judas'  treachery  was  the  concentrated  and  terrific 
expression :  it  was  the  demoniac  fruit  of  his  demoniac 
grief,  an  act  of  mad  contempt  of  salvation  and  of 
self.  Hence  the  Lord  again  alludes  here  to  the  trai 
tor  (ver.  46).  The  great  double-betrayal  of  His  peo 
ple  and  of  the  whole  world  committed  against  His 
life,  was  the  extreme  suffering  of  the  Saviour,  the 
fulfilment  of  Joseph's  type,  sold  with  fearful  anguish 
on  his  part  by  his  brothers  (Gen.  xlii.  21).  Thus 
the  agony  of  Jesus'  soul  in  the  garden  was  related  to 
the  despairing  sorrow  of  the  world,  as  the  victory  in 
the  wilderness  was  related  to  the  enticing  aud  dis 
guised  pleasures  of  this  world. 

3.  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt. — Opposed  to 
the   Monothelite  heresy.     This  preserves  the  truth 
and  truly  human  character  of  His  conflict,  without 
disparaging   His  constant  accordance  m   all   things 
with  the  will  of  the  Father.     Contrast  and  suspense 
do  not  amount  to  contradiction.     Difference  is  not 
discord.     See  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constan 
tinople,  A.  D.  680. 

4.  Christ,  in  His  threefold  supplication  in  Geth- 
semanc,  perfected  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  and  sanc 
tified  the  prayers  of  sinners.     His  petition  rises  from 
the  full  expression  of  His  woe  to  the  full  expression 
of  submission  to  the  Father's  will.     And  His  being 
heard  consisted  in  this,  that  in  the  Father's  strength 
He  drank  the  cup,  and  enjoyed  the  perfect  security 
of  victory  before  the  sharpest  conflict  took  place. 

5.  It  was  not  the  treachery  of  Judas  in  its  exter 
nal  aspect,  but  that  treachery  as  the  expression  of 
the  disciples'  and  the  world's  sorrow  and  disappoint 
ment  and  of  their  despair  of  Christ's  honor  and  vic 
tory,  that  constituted  the  temptation  which  the  Sav 
iour  here  suffered.     But  He  had  overcome  this  temp 
tation  already,  when  the  external  and  actual  betrayal 
came  upon  Him. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.. 

I.  THE  Two  SECTIONS.— The  passage  from  the 
Supper  to  Gethsemane  ;  or,  spiritual  invigoration  ex 
perienced  in  the  way  of  duty :  a.  The  appointment 
of  spiritual  strengthening ;  b.  how  it  is  experienced 
by  Christ  and  by  His  disciples. — The  warning  voice 
of  their  Master  scarcely  hoard  amidst  the  expressions 
of  the  disciples'  self-confidence. — Divine  and  human 
c*are  in  provision  against  assaults  at  hand :  1.  Christ 
is  careful,  and  therefore  free  from  care ;  2.  His  dis 
ciples  were  careless,  and  therefore  burdened  with 
care  and  anxiety. — Christ  in  His  work  of  redemption 
overcame  the  unfaithfulness  of  His  disciples  :  1.  Their 
unbelief  in  its  presumption  ;  2.  their  unbelief  in  its  de 
spondency. — The  sudden  and  decisive  turning-point : 
1 .  Of  destiny ;  2.  of  feeling ;  3.  of  the  issue.-The  watch 
man  and  the  sleepers:  1.  God  and  men;  2.  Christ 
and  th<!  disciples  ;  3.  the  spirit  and  the  earthly  cares. 


II.  THE  WAY  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES.  —  The  fore- 
announcement  of  the  Lord,  and  the  unbelief  of  the 
disciples.  —  The  spirit    of   Christ  and   the  spirit  of 
Scripture  of  one  -accord  in  their  judgment  upon  tha 
weakness  of  believers.  —  The  promise  of  seeing  them 
again  in  Galilee,  bound  up  with  the  prediction  of 
their  coming  fall  :  1.   A  testimony  of  His  supreme 
hope  above  His  sorrows  ;  2.  of  His  continued  faith 
fulness  to  the  disciples  in  their  wavering.  —  The  as 
surances  of  Peter.  —  His  self-complacent  boasts  tht 
token  of  his  deep  fall.  —  Mark  his  presumptuous  and 
boasted  superiority  :  1.  To  his  enemies  :  2.  to  the 
other  disciples  ;  3.  to  the  warning  word  of  his  Mas 
ter.  —  Strong  professions,  miserable  apostacy.*  —  The 
last  unholy  contention  of  the  disciples.  —  The  mea 
sure  of  our  false  self-estimation  the  measure  of  our 
humiliation    in   life.  —  Night  and  the   offence.  —  The 
strength  of  fidelity  which  can  look  beyond  and  over 
look  the  offence  of  weakness,  and  turn  it  to  salva 
tion.  —  The  offence  of  weakness  (Peter),  and  the  of 
fence  of  wickedness  (Judas). 

III.  GETHSEMANE.  —  The  Mount  of  Olives  and  the 
Oil-Prcss  (Gethsemane),  symbols  of  the  production 
and  maturity  of  the  Christian  life:  1.  The  mount  is 
a  figure  of  the  Church,  in  which  the  spiritual  life 
grows  ;  2.  the  oil-press  is  a  figure  of  suffering,  through 
which  the  spiritual  life  is  purged  or  set  1'rce.  —  The 
three  great  things  of  eternal  significance  connected 
with  the  Mount  of  Olives:  1.  The  palm-entry  into 
Jerusalem  ;  2.  Gethsemane  ;  3.  the  ascension.  —  Geth 
semane  the  turning-point  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Paradise.  —  The  reserve  and  the  familiarity  of 
Jesus  in  His  agony.  —  The  concealment  of  the  agony  : 

1.  It  is  altogether  hidden  from  the  world  ;  2.  the 
greater  number  of  His  disciples  see  only  the  signs  of 
this  suffering;  3.  the  confidential  ones  only  see  it  in 
amazement  and  trembling  ;  4.  only  God  views  Him 
stretched  out,  as  a  worm  in  the  dust.  —  The  soul  of 
Jesus  oppressed  by  the  distress  of  all,  and  bereft  of 
the  help  of  all.  —  Or,  the  soul  of  the  agonized  treader 
of  the  wine-press  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3)  ;  alone  in  His  suffer 
ing,  over  whom  all  the  billows  roll  (Ps.  xlii.  7  ;  Isa. 
liv.  11);  resigned  entirely  to  God,  and  hidden  in 
Him  (Ps.  xxvii.  5).  —  How  Christ  in  the  garden  over 
came  the  sorrow  of  all  the  world  :  1.  Human  sorrow,  in 
its  vain  imaginations  aud  despair  ;  2.  devilish  sorrow, 
in  its  betrayal  and  mockery.  —  The  conflict  in  the  wil 
derness,  and  the  conflict  in  the  garden.  —  The  three 
great  conflicts  of  Jesus:  at  the  Supper,  in  Gethse 
mane,  and  on  Calvary.  —  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  — 
The  horror  of  Jesus  in  prospect  of  the  kiss  of  Judas. 
—  The  Judas-kiss  evermore  the  bitterest  cup  of  the 
Lord  and  of  His  Church.  —  The  world  gave  Him  toil  ; 
His  disciples  gave  Him  trouble.  —  The  suffering  of 
Christ  the  suffering  of  priestly  sympathy  with  the 
misery  of  the  world  :  1.  He  feels  its  perfect  woe  ; 
heuce  His  suffering.     2.  He  experiences  the  whole 
power  of  sin  in  this  woe  ;  hence  the  dread  assault 
and  conflict.     3.  He  begins  to  expiate  its  whole  guilt 
in  this  woe  :  hence  His  persevering  prayer.  —  Even  in 
the  agony  of  His  soul  He  is  the  Christ  :  1.  The  pro 
phetic  Revealer  of  all  the  depths  of  man's  misery  , 

2.  the  high-priestly  Expiator  of  them  ;  3.  the  kiugly 
Deliverer  from  them.  —  The  severest  suffering  is  but 
a  cup  :  1.   Rigorously  measured  ;  2.  surrounded  and 
adorned   by  the  cup;    3.  prepared,  presented    aud 
blessed  by  "the  Father.—  Christ  in  the  apparent  auni- 


*  [In  German:  Diestarktn  Zustigeit  tinrf  <7''eWifjlichtn 
Al>f(t{icti,—e.  paronomasia  which  I  cannot  imitate  in  Enr 
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hilation  of  the  work  of  H's  life :  the  seeming  invali 
dation  of  His  mission  ;  the  si'i-miM::  dissolution  of  His 
company  ;  the  seeming  succumbing  of  His  disciples 
under  grief,  despondency,  :md  self-reprobation ;  the 
seeming  contempt  of  His  love. — His  faithful  heart  the 
dove  with  the  olive-branch  high  above  the  floods. — 
Christ  in  His  great  conflict  of  prayer :  teaches  us  to 
pray ;  makes  our  prayer  acceptable  ;  and  becomes 
its  Mediator. — Prayer  is  most  acceptable  in  its  abso 
lute  submission  to  the  will  of  God. — The  disciples  as 
the  outposts  and  watchmen  of  the  Church. — The 
sleop  of  the  disciples;  or,  the  death-like  collapse 
which  follows  over-strained  self-confidence. — The  two 
divisions  of  the  disciples :  a  watch-company  toward 
the  world,  and  a  watch-company  around  the  Lord. — 
The  Lord's  request  to  His  disciples  a  token  of  infinite 
humility. — The  three  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  disci 
ples  :  1.  Watch  with  Me ;  2.  watch  for  yourselves ; 
3.  sleep  on  now  (whether  waking  or  sleeping,  ye  will 
sleep  till  the  awakening  of  My  resurrection). —  Watch 
a, id  pray,  because  of:  1.  Temptation;  2.  weakness. 
— The  three  witnesses  of  His  transfiguration  and  His 
hmniliation  (of  the  glorious  beams  and  the  bloody 
sweat). — The  divine  majesty  with  which  the  Lord 
comes  out  of  His  human  sorrow. — The  strength  and 
solidity  which  the  soul  acquires  from  communion 
with  Christ  in  all  the  conflicts  of  life  and  death. 


Selections  from  other  Homileiical  Commentators. 

I.  THE  WAT  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. — Starkc : — 
From  Oramcr :  He  is  a  true  friend  who  warns  of  dan 
ger  ;  but  flesh  and  blood  is  too  secure,  and  will  not 
take  warning,  1  Thess.  v.  3. — How  easily  may  even 
the  best  men  lapse  into  sin  !  James  iii.  2. —  Osiander  : 
The  cross  and  tribulation  a  great  offence  to  the  weak. 
— Professions :  not  to  promise  good  is  unbelief ;  to 
promise  without  earnest  will  is  hypocrisy  ;  to  prom 
ise  in  reliance  upon  our  own  strength  is  presumption. 
— Hedinger :  Good-will  must  guard  carefully  against 
arrogance. — Trust  none  less   than  thine  own  heart, 
Jer.  xvii.  9. —  Canstein:  Nothing  is  so  hidden  from 
us  as  our  own  hearts. — Ws  never  come  to  know 
thoroughly  our  own  weakness  and  unsteadiness. — 
The  imagination  which  we  have  formed  concerning 
ourselves  prevents  our  seeing  what  we  are  and  what 
we  are  not. — Hard  work  it  is  to  wean  a  man  away 
from  his  false  imaginations  about  himself. — To  con 
tradict  the  voice  of  truth  is  the  sum  of  shame. 

Lixco: — The  Searcher  of  hearts. — Peter  trusts 
more  the  strength  of  his  feeling  than  the  word  of 
Jesus. 

G*rlach : — The  Lord  quotes  the  language  of 
Scripture  oftener  in  His  sufferings  than  in  any  other 
circumstances.  So  in  the  temptation  in  the  wilder 
ness,  ch.  iv.  1-11. 

Heubner : — This  prediction  of  the  Lord  shows 
His  supreme  peace  and  victory  over  self. — The  suf 
fering  Messiah  was  a  riddle  to  them. — Christ  is  the 
only  bond  of  His  people  :  take  Him  away,  and  all  is 
dissolved. — lie  would  give  them  all  a  proof  of  His 
unlimited  knowledge  of  men's  hearts  :  that  was  of 
Importance  for  their  whole  life. — The  over-hasty,  the 
presumptuous,  and  the  self-confident,  are  those  whom 
God  sull'ors  to  fall. — There  is  a  great  difference  be 
tween  arrog  nice  of  flesh  and  alacrity  of  spirit. — The 
nonest  humility  with  which  the  disciples  relate  their 
own  faults. — Warning  to  us  all  not  to  take  offence 
t  the  Lord  in  anything. 

II.  GKTIISEMANK:— Slarke: — The  transfiguration 


upon  the  high  mountain  ;  the  humiliation  in  the  deep 
valley. — It  is  not  wise  for  every  one  to  reveal  every 
where  and  indiscriminately  his  heart  and  all  its  im 
pulses,  Gen.  xxii.  5  ;  for  there  are  weak  people,  who 
cannot  bear  the  strong. — Osiander:  We  can  dis 
burden  ourselves  most  confidently  in  the  ears  of  out 
God  when  we  have  no  one,  or  but  few,  near  us. — 
Cniuttein :  Christ  enters  upon  His  passion  with  pray 
er  ;  He  carries  it  on  and  ends  it  with  prayer ;  and  so 
teaches  us  that  our  own  sufferings  cannot  be  over 
come  and  made  to  subserve  our  salvation  without 
much  prayer. — The  three  Apostles  called  in  Gal.  ii. 
9  pillars:  Peter,  the  first  who  opened  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  the  dooi  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  James 
the  first  martyr  ;  John,  the  longest  liver,  to  whom  the 
most  glorious  revelations  were  vouchsafed. — The 
trials  of  Abraham,  Paul,  Luther  (great  saints,  great 
trials). —  C'JtiKtein  :  The  faithful  God  ministers  trials 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  ability  of  those  who 
are  to  bear  them  (1  Cor.  x.  13). — When  it  is  time  to 
fight  and  to  pray,  we  ought  not  to  sleep. — God  lets 
His  weak  children  for  a  long  time  see  others  in  the 
conflict,  before  they  themselves  are  exposed  to  the 
contest. — The  cup  of  Christ's  suffering  has  conse 
crated  the  cup  of  our  cross. — Trust  not  to  men,  Ps 
cxviii.  7. — Our  best  security  against  temptation  is  to 
watch  and  pray. — The  daily  contest  of  the  spirit  with 
the  flesh  absolutely  necessary,  Gal.  v.  17. — Thy  will 
be  done. — We  may  pray  for  mitigation. — When  Je 
sus  is  suffering  in  His  members,  our  eyes  are,  alas  ! 
commonly  full  of  sleep. — Perseverance  in  prayer 
^without  fainting,  Luke  xviii.  1. — A  faithful  father 
'warns  his  children  of  danger. — He  who  feels  safe  in 
the  time  of  danger  may  easily  be  ruined  ;  he  who 
is  cautious  and  self-distrustful  will  escape. — When 
one  hour  of  trial  is  passed,  we  must  prepare  for  an 
other. — When  we  in  God's  strength  have  overcome 
the  first  assaults  and  terrors  of  death,  all  is  more  and 
more  tolerable,  until  the  cross  itself  is  gloriously  tri 
umphed  over. — Jesus  our  Forerunner. — Christ  went 
freely  and  joyfully  to  meet  His  passion,  for  an  exam 
ple  to  us,  Phil.  ii.  5. 

Lisco : — Ileb.  v.  7.  The  threefold  prayer  reminds 
us  of  the  threefold  victory  over  Satan,  when  he 
tempted  Jesus,  ch.  iv.  1. 

Gerlach : — From  Luther  :  "  We  men,  born  and 
bound  in  sin,  have  an  impure,  hard,  and  leprous  skin, 
which  does  not  soon  feel.  But,  because  Christ's 
body,  His  flesh  and  blood,  is  fresh,  and  pure,  and 
sound,  without  sin,  while  ours  are  full  of  sin,  we  feel 
the  terror  of  death  in  a  far  less  degree  from  what  He 
felt  it."  The  disciples  should  watch  with  Him,  and 
they  should  pray ;  but  with  Him  they  could  not  pray  ; 
in  His  mediatorial  conflict  no  man  could  stand  by 
and  help  Him. — He  desired  the  fellowship  of  these  as 
the  first-fruits  of  the  men  who  were  to  be  redeemed 
by  Hun. — In  this  severe  agony  of  the  passion,  the  di 
vine  will  ever  more  and  more  penetrates  and  exalts 
the  human. 

Heubncr : — It  was  a  garden,  as  in  Gen.  iii. — Xot 
all  the  disciples  were  fitted  to  be  witnesses  of  this 
profound  and  mysterious  humiliation  of  our  Lord. — 
Rambach :  It  is  not  expedient  that  the  child  of  God 
should  reveal  to  every  one  the  depths  of  his  heart. — 
It  is  the  highest  grace  to  be  companion  of  the  most 
secret  sorrows  of  Jesus. — Jesus  is  the  source  of  con 
solation  and  encouragement  for  all  burdened  and 
heavy-laden  souls. — the  greater  the  anguish,  the 
greater  the  joy. — Riecjer :  And  He  went  to  a  littlo 
distance.  So  the  high-priest  went  into  the  llo!:> -,. 
— The  Son  of  God  bows  down  to  the  uttermost  1  >efoiu 
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His  Father,  to  make  us  acceptable. — 0  that  we  bet 
ter  learned  tbe  lesson  to  bow  down  before  God ! — 
Jacob's  wrestling  in  the  night,  Hos.  xii.  4,  5. — Sleep 
iness  and  inconsiderateness  among  Christians,  moni 
tors  of  fall. — Christ  awakens  out  of  sleep. — The  sec 
ond  petition  takes  for  granted  an  answer  of  God, 
that  His  will  was  fixed  on  this  (as  indeed  did  the 
•first)  ;  hence  the  more  direct  expression  of  resigna 
tion. — 111  prayer  we  do  not  depend  upon  many  and 


beautifully  arranged  words;  the  heart  is  the  grea: 
thing  (as  in  the  prayers  of  Moses,  David,  Daniel,  and 
Christ).— The  Holy  One  falls  absolutely  into  the  pow- 
er  of  the  unholy. — Is  at  hand:  the  betrayal,  nov 
brought  to  its  consummation,  troubled  the  soul  of 
Jesus  afresh. — There  is  a  difference  between  the  mere 
expectation,  albeit  certain,  and  the  fulfilled  reality.—. 
Kapff:  Jesus  suffering  in  Gethsemane  :  1.  Its  depth; 
2.  its  cause ;  3.  its  fruit. 


FIFTH     SECTION. 

JESUS  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  HIS  BETRAYAL:  JESUS  AND  THE  TRAITOR;  JESUS  AND 
THE  DEFENDER;  JESUS  AND  THE  MULTITUDE;  JESUS  AND  HIS  DISCIPLES  GEN- 
ERALLY;  OR  THE  GLORY  OF  JESUS  IN  THE  NIGHTLY  ASSAULT  AND  THE  CON 
FUSION  OF  THE  IMPRISONMENT.* 


CHAPTEE  XXVI.  47-56. 
(Mark  xiv.  43-52  ;  Luke  xxii.  47-58  ;  John  xviii.  1-11.) 

47  And  while  lie  yet  spake  [was  yet  speaking,  m  avrov  AnXovi'Tos],  lo,  Judas,  one  of 
the  twelve,  came,  and  with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves  [clubs,  filW],1 

48  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people.     Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them 
a  sign,  saying,  Whomsoever  [Whom,  6v]  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he ;  hold  him  fast. 

49  And  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus,  and  said,  Hail   [xaip<0,  Master  [Rabbi]  ; s  and  kissed 

50  him.     And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come?  [do  that  for  which 
thou  art  here  !]3     Then  came  they,  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  took  him  [held  him 

51  fast,  as  in  ver.  48].     And,  behold,  one  of  them  which  [that]  were  with  Jesus  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  drew  his  sword,  and  struck  a  [the]  servant4  of  the  high  priest,  and  smote 

52  off  his  ear.     Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place:   for  all 

53  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.6     [Or,  T/]  Thinkest  thou  that  I 
cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently6  give  me  [place  beside  me,  Trapa- 

54  crrrja-u  //.oil 7  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?     But  how  then  [How  then,  mo?  ovv]8 
shall  [can]  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?  [fulfilled  ?  For  thus  it  must 

55  be.]     In  that  same  hour  [in  that  hour,  ev  IKZLVT)  Ty  w/aa]  said  Jesus  to  the  multitudes,  Are 
ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief  [robber,  Xrj^rrjv}9  with  swords  and  staves  [clubs]  for10  to 
take  me  ?     I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me. 

56  But  all  this  was  done,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled.     Then  all 
the  disciples  [the  disciples  all]  "  forsook  him,  and  fled. 

*  All  these  significant  headings  are  omitted  in  the  Edinb.  trsl.— P.  8.] 

»  Ver.  47.— [The  Vulgate  translates  nera  ^a^aip^v  Kal  t,v\<av:  ciim  gladiis  etfusfibtts;  Lange:  mit  SchtrerUm 
und  mit  Keulen;  other  German  Versions:  Stangen,  or  Knittefn,  or  Prugeln;  staves  was  introduced  by  Tyndale,  nnd 
retained  in  the  subsequent  English  Version,  except  that  of  Eheims,  which  renders  £v\a:  clubs.  Stuff  is  the  proper  trans 
lation  for  /5a/35ouy  in  ch.  x.  10;  Mark  vi.  8;  but  the  Authorized  Version  renders  |i<Aa  and  /kt£5uus  alike.  Comp.  ver. 
65 ;  Luke  xxii.  52.  John  mentions  also  lanterns  and  torches,  to  search  perhaps  in  tbe  secret  parts  of  the  garden  and  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  valley  of  the  Kcdron.— P.  S.] 

1  Ver.  49. — [The  colder  and  more  formal  Rabbi  ought  be  retained  here  and  in  ver.  25  in  the  translation,  as  Matthew  re 
tained  it  from  the  Hebrew  for  SiSair/caAf,  and  as  tbe  English  Version  itself  did  in  ch.  xxiii.  7,  8.— P.  S  ] 

3  Ver.  50. — [The  words :  f<f>'  &  irapfi,  are  generally  understood  as  a  question  and  so  punctuated  in  most  edition*, 
but  Fritzsche  takes  them  as  an  exclamation  :  For  ichtit  (dreadful  deed)  art  tfiou  here  !  Meyer.  Ewald,  Lanpe,  as  an  elllp- 
tieal  command,  as  to  say:  Away  with  your  hypocritical  kiss;  do  rather  that  for  which  thou  art  here!  See  the  Eareg.  Note*. 
But  the  ellipsis  might  also  be  supplied  by  a"  o  15  o  :  I  know  for  what  thou  art  here.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  51.— [Tbe  SoCAoi/,  the  well  known  servant,  viz.,  Malchus,  John  xviii.  10.    Comp.  Mark  xiv.  47,  where  th« 
English  Version  likewise  substitutes  the  indefinite  article.— P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  52.— Some  uncial  Codd.  read    a.iro6avovi>Ta.L   [for  diroXoiWai]. 

*  Ver.  53.— [PreserJly  should  be  omitted,  as  it  arose  from  confounding  two  readings  in  the  text,  some  authorities  plao- 
tog  &pTt,  now,  after  irapaffTr)<rfit  others  after  5vva.fj.ai,  but  none  repeating  it    Cranmer's  Bible  first  put  now  (ever 
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ter  both  verbs,  while  Tvndnle,  the  Genevan  P.ible,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  have  it  only  after  cannot,  «nd  th« 
Rheims  N.  T.  (following  the  Vulgate)  after  give  me.  King  James'  revisers  substituted  pMttmOu  for  the  second  mjw.— 
P.S.] 

7  Ver.  58. — [Or:  cati^e  to  stand  l>y,  as  the  Bishops'  Bible  literally  renders  irapacrrriffft,  and  Scrivener  commends 
Consul  prefers  "send"  with  Coverdale.  Campbell :  Attend  to  my  relief." — P.  S.] 

"  VIT  54.— [But  is  an  insertion  to  make  the  connection  plainer,  or  it  was  supposed  to  be  implied  in  olv.  But  the  mean- 
tag  is:  Considering  then  that  God  could  place  such  a  mighty  force  at  My  disposal,  how  is  it  possible,  etc.— P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  55.— [Not :  KAfTrrrjy,  which  is  expressly  distinguished  from  AprrTT)*  in  John  x.  1,  8.  Comp.  Matt.  xxi.  13,  and 
note.  Scrivener:  "AH  these  precautions  would  be  futile  against  a  petty  thief,  though  very  proper  against  a  bandit,  such 
•s  Barnsb:is  for  example."— P.  8.] 

10  Ver.  55.— [F»r  before  the  infinitive  is  obsolete  and  should  be  omitted  in  a  revised  translation.— P.  8.] 

11  Ver.  5(5.—  [This  is  the  emphatic  form,  of  the  Greek  :  u'i  fjmOr)Ta.l  vdvrts,  and  so  rendered  by  Conant  and  others.— 

a  false  pr.oph.et,  and  therefore  worthy  of  stoning,— 
the  appointed  punishment  of  that  crime.  That  ques 
tion  they  had  already  settled  in  the  affirmative  some 
time  before,  having  determined  to  put  Jesus  to  death 
(John  xi.  47) ;  although  they  found  themselves  want 
ing  in  grounds  of  action,  which  therefore  they  endeav 
ored  by  cunning  to  obtain  from  Himself,  but  failed. 
Ths  right  of  putting  offenders  to  death  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  Roman  government  (John 
xviii.  31);  hence  the  Roman  crucifixion  was  after 
ward  substituted  for  the  Jewish  stoning.  Thus  their 
undertaking  was,  on  the  whole,  a  daring  experiment 
of  wickedness.  They  were  as  yet  without  false  wit 
nesses  and  without  grounds  of  accusation ;  they  had 
not  the  thorough  consent  of  Pilate ;  and  they  must 
silence  and  win  over,  by  some  sudden  stimulant,  the 
common  people.  On  this  account  they  aimed  to  give 
the  capture,  in  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were  at 
their  disposal,  a  spurious  character  of  importance ; 
their  excessive  preparation  would  have  the  effect  of 
creating  the  presumption  that  Jesus  must  be  a  very 
great  criminal 

Ver.  48.  Gave  them  a  sign. — Meyer:  "The 
f  8  w  K  f  v  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  regarded  as 
having  a  pluperfect  sense.  The  Vulgate  has  it  right, 
dedit.  As  he  came  he  gave  them  a  sign."  [So  also 
Alford].— Whom  I  shall  kiss.— The  kiss  was  among 
the  ancients  a  sign  of  affectionate  and  cordial  inti 
macy,  and  particularly  a  token  of  fidelity,  Gen.  xxix. 
11.  More  commonly,  the  teachers  kissed  their  pu 
pils  ;  but  examples  of  the  converse  are  not  wanting. 
Lightfoot,  Horce,  p.  484.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
kiss  of  reverent  submission  (Ps.  ii.  12)  was  impressed 
on  the  lips :  probably  on  the  hands  or  the  feet. 

Hold  Him  fast,  seize  Him.— We  take  the 
/cpar/jo-are  o.i>r6v  as  emphatic.  Possibly  there 
was  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  language  of  the  arch- 
traitor,  who  expected  that  Jesus  might  in  a  magical 
manner  elude  them  after  all.  For  the  darkened  mind 
of  Judas  had  now  come  to  regard  Him  as  a  magi 
cian. 

Ver.  49.  And  forthwith  he  came.— Excited, 
but  also  dissembling.  He  pretended  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  procession  of  enemies,  that  he  would 
precede  them,  point  out  the  danger,  and  separate 
from  his  Master  with  sorrow. — Kissed  Him. — The 
Kt>.Tf(pi^i}tTfv  must  be  understood  in  all  its  empha 
sis,  to  kiss  very  tenderly,  to  caress.  Comp.  Xenoph 
Mem.  ii.  6,  33  ;  Luke  vii.  38,  45 ;  Acts  xx.  37. 
Meyer :  "  The  sign  was  the  simple  kissing ;  but  the 
performance  was  more  emphatic,  a  caressing,  corre 
sponding  with  the  purpose  of  Judas  to  make  sure, 
nd  with  the  excitement  of  his  feelings."  The  kiss 
of  Joab,  2  Sam.  xx.  9  (comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  27).  "  The 
early  Christians,  who  kissed  each  other  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  did  it  as  appropriate  to  the  time  when  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  remembered ;  they  did  not 
thereby  intend  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  Judas' 
kiss."  Heubner. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Ver.  47.  Then  came  Judas.  —  lie  knew  the  spot, 
as  being  the  place  where  Jesus  often  met  His  disciples, 
John  xviii.  2.  During  the  completion  of  the  meal,  the 
final  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  His  agony  in  Gethsemane, 
Judas  went  out  into  the  night,  and  consummated  the 
work  of  his  villany.  Ilis  impetuosity  induced  the 
Sanhedrin  to  rescind  their  resolution  of  not  taking 
Jesus  at  the  feast.  This  it  was  first  necessary  that 
they  should  decide  upon,  and  then  summon  the  tem 
ple-guard  ;  after  which  the  permission  of  the  Roman 
governor  was  to  be  obtained,  and  the  requisite  mili 
tary  protection.  Judas  had  reckoned  upon  all  this 
delay,  and  had  calculated  that  time  enough  would  be 
allowed  for  Jesus  to  have  reached  Gethsemane.  But 
that  the  preparation  which  the  high  priests  in  league 
with  Judas  appointed,  was  exaggerated  and  excessive, 
all  the  Evangelists  agree.  According  to  John,  Judas 
brought  the  Roman  cohort  (airtlpa).  Even  if  we  do 
not  understand  this  literally  —  as  the  one  Roman 
cohort  which  was  stationed  in  the  Castle  Antouia 
consisted  of  500  men  —  yet  we  may  assume  that  the 
disposable  portion  of  that  force,  representing  the 
cohort,  was  there.  To  these  must  be  added,  accord 
ing  to  Luke,  the  temple-  watch.  Such  a  watch  be 
longed  to  the  temple,  and  was  commanded  by  a 
trrparTjv^,  Acts  iv.  1.  The  plural  irrpar-r]  yoi  (Luke 
xxii.  52),  refers  to  the  presence  of  other  and  subordi 
nate  officers.  The  torches  also  betray  the  excess  of 
the  preparation  ;  although  even  the  paschal  full  moon 
would  not  render  these  needless,  when  searching 
among  the  shady  caverns  of  the  gloomy  valley  of  the 
Kedron. 

One  of  the  twelve.—  The  significance  of  this 
expression  here  rests  upon  this,  that  Judas  no  longer 
comes  in  the  train  of  the  disciples  as  a  follower  of 
Jesus,  but  at  the  head  of  the  hostile  multitude. 

With  him  a  great  multitude.—  The  swords  * 
indicate  that  the  Roman  cohort  (John  xviii.  3)  was 
the  centre  of  this  multitude:  while  the  clubs,  and  so 
forth,  indicate  that  the  Jewish  temple-watch,  and 
other  miscellaneous  fanatics,  were  there  also.  Ac 
cording  to  Luke  xxii.  52,  there  were  also  fanatical 
priests  and  elders  who  mingled  in  the  procession,  —  a 
circumstance  which  Meyer  refers  to  a  later  and  incor 
rect  enlargement  of  the  tradition.  But  Luke  appears 
10  regard  representatives  of  the  Sanhedrin  as  requi 
site  for  such  a  religious  capture  as  this  was  (see  Acts 
iv.  1);  and  Meyer  under-estimates  the  fanatical  im 
pulses  of  Jewish  fanaticism. 

With  swords  and  clubs,  from  the  high 
priests.  —  Here  we  see  the  mingled  religious  and 
political  relations.  The  Sauhedrin  had  the  decision 
in  all  matters  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Thus  it  was 
{or  them  to  settle  the  question  whether  any  one  was 


*  [Not:  thete  words,  as  the  Edinb.  edition  reads.—  P.  S.] 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   MATTHEW. 


Ver.  50.  Friend,  tra'tpe. — Comp.  ch.  xx.  13  [an 
Crit,  Note  No.  4,  p.  352.] 

[Why  did  the  Lord  call  Judas  friend — a  term  ol 
civility,  though  not  necessarily  of  friendship — and  no 
a  villain,  or  a  traitor,  and  why  did  He  not  turn  away 
in  holy  indignation,  from  this  Judas-kiss,  the  vilest 
the  most  abominable  piece  of  hypocrisy  known  in 
history,  which  the  infernal  inspirer  of  treason  alone 
could  invent  ?  To  give  us  an  example  of  the  utmost 
meekness  and  gentleness  under  the  greatest  provoca 
tion,  surpassing  even  the  standard  which  He  holds  up 
for  His  disciples,  Matt.  v.  39.  If  the  face  of  the  Sa 
viour  was  not  disgraced  by  the  traitor's  kiss,  no 
Amount  of  injury  and  insult  heaped  upon  His  follow 
ers  by  the  enemies  of  religion  can  really  dishonor  the 
former,  but  falls  back  with  double  effect  upon  the 
latter.  At  the  same  time  the  words  e<j>'  &  ir 
whether  they  be  taken  as  a  question,  or  as  an  ex 
clamation,  or  as  an  elliptical  assertion  or  command — 
together  with  the  question  recorded  by  Luke :  "  Be- 
trayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss  ?  "  conveyed 
a  most  stinging  rebuke  to  Judas,  whose  force  was 
doubled  by  the  use  of  the  word  friend,  and  the  deep 
emotion  and  holy  sadness  with  which  they  were  ut 
tered.  The  effect  appears  from  the  subsequent  de 
spair  of  Judas. — P.  S.] 

Do  that  for  which  thou  art  here !  *  [Author 
ized  Version :  Wherefore  art  thou  come  ?]— Meyer : 
"  Since  the  relative  os  (f<p'  t>  irdpti)  is  never  used  in 
direct  question,  but  only  in  indirect,  the  common  ac 
ceptation  of  this  as  a  question  is  not  correct ;  and  it 
is  quite  groundless  (Winer,  192)  to  assume  a  corrup 
tion  in  the  declining  Greek  in  relation  to  oj.  Fritzsche 
explains  it  as  an  appeal  adqualcm  rem  pcrpetrandam 
ades!  But  the  Greek  would  require  this  also  to  take 
the  form  of  a  question.  The  words  are  broken  off 
with  an  aposiopesis :  Friend,  that  for  which  thou  art 
here  come — do  !  Jesus  thereby  denounces  the  trai 
torous  kiss." — Ewald  :  "I  need  not  thy  kiss ;  I  know 
that  thou  meanest  it  in  hypocrisy ;  do  rather  that 
which  is  thy  business."  Similarly  Euthym.  Zigab. 
This  would  certainly  accord  with  the  declining  of  the 
kiss  in  Luke :  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a 
kiss  ?  But,  in  this  case,  it  is  better  to  assume  that  it 
is  a  concise  form  only :  TOI'TO  Trparre,  t(p'  &  Trdpei. 
Or :  Trapfrrrcn,  f<t>'  &  irapei.  By  the  Lord's  going  out 
to  meet  the  watch,  the  hypocritical  play  of  Judas  was 
interrupted.  John  alone  relates  the  falling  to  the 
ground  on  the  part  of  the  multitude.  But  Jesus 
hastened  to  meet  the  multitude,  in  order  to  protect, 
not  only  the  three,  but  also  the  other  disciples  on  the 
outside  of  the  garden. 

Vcr.  51.  And,  behold,  one  of  them. — When 
the  evangelical  tradition  first  assumed  shape  and 
form,  prudence  required  that  the  name  of  Peter 
should  not  be  publicly  mentioned.  Hence  the  indefi 
nite  expression  in  the  Synoptists.  But  this  necessity 
did  not  exist  when  John  wrote  his  Gospel :  therefore 
he  gives  the  name.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
omission  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  Bethany,  which 
the  Synoptists  may  have  had  good  reasons  for  ignor 
ing,  but  not  John  who  wrote  so  much  later. 

Drew  his  sword.— When  he  saw  that  they  laid 
Bands  on  the  Lord.  According  to  Luke,  the  question 
was  first  asked  from  among  the  disciples,  Lord,  shall 
we  smite  with  the  sword  V  (On  the  two  swords,  com 
pare  Luke.)  Immediately  thereupon  followed  the 

*  [So  Lanse  :  " Freund  !  (nur  das}  wnzu  du  da  bint .' 
Hiiniliirly  Ewald  :  "Freund,  ihts  -wozu  du  da  lint!  Kut 
Luther,  de  Wette,  and  other  German  Versions,  agree  with 
-10  KugUah  in  taking  the  phrase  as  a  question.— P.  S.] 


blow  of  Peter's  sword ;  and  it  strack  tht  jervant  of 
the  high  priest,  called  Malchus,  according  to  John, 
He  had  cut  off  his  right  ear :  Matthew  and  Mark, 
TI)  orrioo ;  but  Luke,  rb  oSv,  the  ear  itself,  and  not 
merely  the  lobe.  It  seemed  that  he  would  have  split 
his  head.  The  separation  of  the  ear  must  have  been 
not  quite  perfect ;  and  Jesus  healed  the  servant,  ao. 
cording  to  the  narrative  of  Luke  the  physician.  Meytr 
following  Strauss,  attributes  this  healing  to  a  later 
tradition.  The  other  Evangelists,  however,  appear  to 
have  regarded  this  healing  as  self-understood ;  as, 
otherwise,  Peter  would  have  remained  a  criminal,  and 
the  mutilation  of  Malchus  would  have  furnished  good 
ground  of  an  accusation,  which,  however,  was  not 
preferred. 

Ver.  52.  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  its 
place. — The  sheath,  John  xviii.  11.  Peter,  there 
fore,  still  stood  there  with  his  drawn  and  brandished 
sword  in  his  hand.— For  all  they  that  take  the 
sword. — This  is  a  judicial  sentence,  but  also  a 
threatening  warning.  In  the  former  light,  it  rests 
upon  an  absolutely  universal  principle.  The  sword 
visited  by  the  sword  in  war  ;  the  sword  of  retribu 
tion  opposes  the  arbitrary  sword  of  rebellious  sedi 
tion  ;  and  the  sword  taken  up  unspiritually  in  a  spir- 
'tual  cause,  is  avenged  by  the  certain,  though  perhaps 
,ong-delayed,  sword  of  historical  vengeance.  Peter 
was,  in  all  these  three  aspects,  in  a  bad  position,  and 
the  representative  of  wrong.  The  warrior  exposed 
limself  to  the  superior  force  of  the  legions  of  Rome, 
the  rebel  to  the  order  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  abuse 
of  the  sword  in  the  service  of  religion  provoked,  and 
seemed  to  justify,  the  same  abuse  on  the  part  of  the 
world.  Peter  had  really  forfeited  his  life  to  the 
sword ;  but  the  Lord  rectified  his  wounded  position 
ay  the  correcting  word  which  He  spoke,  by  the  mirac- 
ilous  healing  of  the  ear,  and  by  the  voluntary  surren- 
ler  of  Himself  to  the  authorities.  But  Peter  had  net 
wily  with  wilful  folly  entered  on  the  domain  of  thia 
ivorld,  he  had  also  brought  his  Master's  cause  into 
suspicion.  Indeed,  he  nought  to  bring  his  fellow- 
Jisciples,  and  his  Lord  Himself,  into  this  wrong  posi- 
ion,  and  to  make  his  own  Christ  a  Mohammed. 
Therefore  the  Lord  so  solemnly  denounced  his  act, 
>ronounced  an  ideal  sentence  of  death  upon  his  head, 
vhich,  however,  was  graciously  repealed.  The  Lord's 
rord  from  that  hour  became  a  maxim  of  Christianity 
,'omp.  Rev.  xiii.  10) ;  and  it  was  probably  spoken  to 
'eter  with  a  typical  significance.  Even  the  Church 
)f  Rome  says :  ecclesia  non  sitit  sanguinem,  but  only 
o  have  recourse  to  the  stake  and  faggot,  of  which 
sertainly  the  letter  of  this  passage  says  nothing. 

[Shall  perish. — Alford:  "eV  paxa-ipf)  O.TO\OI:VTO.I 
s  a  command ;  not  merely  a  future,  but  an  impera- 
ive  future ;  a  repetition  by  the  Lord  in  this  solemn 
moment  of  Gen.  ix.  6.     See  the  parallel  in  Rev.  xiii. 
0  :   Set  OIITOK  tV  juox-  a.TroK-ra.i'6'fiva.i.      This  should  1)6 
hought  of  by  those  well-meaning  but  shallow  per 
ons,  who  seek  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  in 
vhrisliau  states."     Comp.  also  Rom.  xiii.  4.     Thua 
he  passage  justifies  capital  punishment  as  a  measure 
of  just  retribution  for  murder  in  the  hands  of  the  civL1 
magistrate,  but  condemns  at  the  same  time  the  resort 
to  ah1  carnal  and  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  tto 
Church,  which  is  a  spiritual  body,  and  should  only 
use  spiritual  weapons.    Comp.  2  Cor.  x.  3,  4.     Roma 
agrees  in  theory  (Ecclesia  non  sitit  sanguinem),  but 
violates  it  in  practice  by  handing  the  heretics,  wher 
ever  she  has  the  power,  to  the  state  for  execution, 
and  thus  using  the  civil  magistrate  as  an  instrument. 
'•'   >nfacit,  id  ipsefecisse  didtur.—  P.S. , 
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Ver.  53.  Or  thiuiest  thou  ?— If  Christ  had  re 
fused  to  take  the  way  of  the  passion,  He  might  have 
adopted  quite  another  way  than  that  of  wilful  and 
violent  opposition  to  the  world  :  the  way,  namely,  of 
*  coming  to  judgment  upon  it.  Thinkest  thou  not  that, 
it  I  did  /iot  desire  to  be  a  long-suffering  Redeemer,  I 
tnisrht  »t  once  appear  to  the  whole  world  as  its  su 
preme  Judge,  rather  than  enter  upon  thy  hypocritical 
way  rif  half-spirituality  and  half-worldliness,  half-pa- 
tiem.e  and  half-violence,  of  civilization  with  a  sword 
in  its  hand  ?  For,  the  twelve  legions  of  angels  which 
He  might  have  prayed  for,  doubtless  signified  that 
multitude  of  angels  which  will  actually  attend  Him 
when  lie  returns  to  judgment  (ch.  xxv.  31).  If  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  not  the  courage  to 
achieve  the  evangelization  of  the  world  in  the  way 
of  Christ's  passion,  she  should  have  had  faith  to  sup 
plicate  for  the  last  day  to  come ;  but  she  did  wrong 
to  make  Christ  another  Mohammed,  and  to  continue 
His  work  by  a  hypocritical  mixture  of  religious 
preaching  and  carnal  violence.  Meyer:  "The  num 
ber  twelve  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  Apos 
tles,  because  it  was  one  of  those  who  had  just  endeav 
ored  to  defend  Him."  But  it  is  also  and  always  the 
number  of  the  developed  perfection  of  life.  The  le 
gion  is  the  symbol  of  a  great  fighting  host.  SCHAAF, 
Altcrthumskunde :  "  By  legio  (a  legendo)  was  origin 
ally  understood  the  aggregate  of  the  Roman  military 
collected  for  war.  When  that  force  increased,  it  be 
came  a  great  division  of  the  host,  which  contained, 
at  various  times,  from  2400  to  beyond  6000  infantry, 
and  from  300  to  400  horsemen.  Since  the  time  of 
Marius,  the  legion  had  reached  more  than  6000." 
— It  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  Christ  here  num 
bers  the  angels  by  legions,  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
Roman  power,  now  leagued  against  Him  with  His 
enemies. 

Ver.  54.  How  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be 
fulfilled?  for,  etc. — Meyer:  "We  must  not  sup 
ply  \iytjv(Tai  before  on  (Beza,  Maluonatus,  and 
others) ;  but  there  must  be  a  question  after  ypaQai, 
and  or  i  is  for.  For  thus  (in  no  other  way)  must  it 
(that  which  now  befalls  Me)  be"  Thus  there  are  two 
reasons:  1.  The  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture  concern 
ing  the  suffering  Messiah :  Ps.  xxii. ;  Isa.  liii. ;  Dan. 
ix.  26 ;  Zech.  xiii.  7.  2.  The  counsel  of  God  Him 
self  for  the  salvation  of  a  sinful  world,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  prophetical  Scriptures. 

Ver.  55.  In  that  hour  said  Jesus  to  the  mul 
titudes. — According  to  Luke,  especially  to  the  rulers 
and  the  guard  of  the  temple,  which  Meyer  vainly 
seeks  to  set  aside. — Starke:  "Jesus  did  not  say  this 
tolbre  he  had  been  seized  and  bound.  He  would 
give  no  indication  that  He  was  not  willing  to  be 
taken ;  and  therefore  not  till  after  they  had  done  their 
will  did  He  rebuke  their  injustice." — In  the  temple ; 
— that  is,  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple.  In  tliis 
space  the  Rabbins  placed  a  synagogue  (corap.  Luke 
iL  46).  Here  also  was  to  be  sought  Solomon's  porch 
(John  x.  23;  Acts  Hi.  11),  with  other  halls— the  re 
gion  of  teaching  and  preaching. — And  ye  laid  no 
hold  on  Me. — Certainly,  because  they  durst  not ; 
but  that  exhibits  their  surprise  by  night  as  the  work 
of  evil  conscience  and  malignity. 

Ver.  56.  But  all  this  is  done  that  the  Scrip 
tures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled.— Luke : 
"  But  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness." 
The  one  supplements  the  other.  Of  this  hour  of 
darkness,  and  of  the  seeming  triumph  of  evil,  all  the 
prophets  prophesied  :  Isa.  liii.  ;  Dan.  ix.  26,  etc. 
Ihe  supposition  of  Erasmus,  de  Wette,  and  others, 


that  this  la-t  word  in  Matthew  was  a  remark  of  tin 
Evangelist,  takes  off  the  point  of  our  Lord's  addresa, 
as  Meyer  rightly  observes.  It  was  this  last  word 
which  indicated  His  settled  purpose  to  take  the  path 
of  death.  Hence  it  also  gave  occasion  for  the  flight 
of  the  disciples.  Their  courage  now  failed  them,  anj 
they  fled.  The  flight,  however,  was  not  absolute,  ae 
appears  from  the  narrative  of  the  young  man  in  Mark 
xiv.  51,  and  the  conduct  of  Peter  and  John,  accord 
ing  to  John  xviii.  15.  They  followed  Him,  but  afar 
off.  In  reality,  the  scattering  and  flight  was  com 
plete.  [But  while  the  eleven  forsook  the  Lord,  other 
disciples,  as  Nicodemus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
took  a  more  decided  stand  for  Him.  The  Church  can 
never  fail ;  new  Christians  always  take  the  place  of 
the  old  ones.  Comp.  Lange's  notes  on  Mark  xiv 
51,  52.— P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Kiss  of  Judas.— Its  dark  history  in  tha 
world  and  the  Church.     This  combination,  the  be 
trayal  and  the  kiss  of  respect  in  one,  could  have 
been  invented  by  no  man,  least  of  all  by  the  soul  of 
an  Evangelist.     He  only  who  executed  it  could  have 
devised  it ;  or,  rather,  hell  alone. 

2.  This  wild  combination  of  enemies — soldiers, 
temple-servants,  and  priests — for  the  accomplishment 
of  an  act  of  hypocritical  violence  against  Christ,  is 
also  a  typical  world-historical  scene.*    Not  less  so 
is  the  surprise  and  capture  of  the  Holy  One  in  His 
Holiest  of  All,  under  the  pretext  of  serving  the  sane 
tuary. 

8.  Peter  showed  by  his  first  stroke  that  he  was 
no  soldier ;  happily  he  had  missed  his  blow.  That  it 
was  the  ear  of  Malchus  which  he  struck,  is  very  sig 
nificant.  It  has  always  been  the  ear,  the  spiritual 
hearing,  and  willing  susceptibility,  which  carnal  de 
fenders  of  Christ's  cause  have  taken  away  from  their 
opponents,  when  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  sword 
of  violence. 

4.  They  who  take  the  Sword  shall  perish  by  the 
Sword. — That  this  was  said  to  Peter,  had  its  typical 
historical  meaning.      "The  early  Christians,  amidst 
all  the  slanders  heaped  upon  them,  were  never  charged 
with  having  risen  in  insurrection  against  their  Gentile 
oppressors.     Comp.  Tertull.  Apol.  cap.  37.     Luther 
(in  the  peasant  insurrection)   quoted   this   passage 
against  the  peasants.    Duels  also  are  by  this  sentence 
absolutely  forbidden.     The  punishment  of  death  for 
certain   offences   is  clearly   enjoined.      See  Rothe's 
Ethik,  iii.  877."  Heubner.    How  far  a  Christian  state 
may  be  justified  in  giving  this  punishment  another 
form,  may  be  matter  of  reasonable  question.     In  its 
essential  significance  the  death  penalty  is  an  inalien 
able  legal  ordinance,  but  the  form  of  social  death  and 
its  execution  has  been  in  many  ways  subject  to  modi 
fication. 

5.  Thinkest  thou  that  /  cannot. — Christ  rejects 
once  for  all  that  unholy  and  disturbing  mixture  of 
judgment  and  salvation  into  which  carnal  zeal  is  so 
much  disposed  to  turn  His  cause.     What  He  here 
says  applies  to  every  moment  in  the  history  of  Christ 
ianity.     If  it  were  God's  will  that  at  any  time  (before 
the  end)  the  economy  of  grace,  effectual  through  the 
sacred  cross,  should  be  suspended,  at  that  moment 

*[Not:  symbolical,  as  the  Edinb.  trsl.  reads.  In  Gor 
man:  tin  li/nh'-h'-x  7r,'/f,i.istor-i.-cfif>t  B/l<l,  i.  f..  an  evont  of 
ty])icnl  significance  which  is  frequout.lv  repeated  and  fulfill 
t-d  in  history.— P.  S.] 
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the  infinite  preponderance  of  heavenly  forces  over  the 
violer.3e  of  the  enemy  of  earth  would  at  once  be  ex 
hibited.  But  then  the  work  of  salvation  would  be 
broken  off  before  its  consummation.  This  no  man 
should  ever  think  of.  Whenever  men  act  on  this 
principle,  they  tempt  God,  and  summon  such  powers 
against  the  cause  of  evil  as  prove  themselves  to  be, 
not  angels  of  light,  but  disguised  powers  of  darkness ; 
and  the  enmity  which  these  exhibit  against  the  cause 
of  evil  is  only  apparent.  Of  such  carnal  violence 
against  conscience  we  must  distinguish  educational 
legal  discipline  within  the  Church,  as  we  must  distin 
guish  also  between  theocracy  and  hierarchy. 

6.  The  assurance  of  Christ  to  those  who  came 
against  Him  with  weapons  in  the  night, — that  He  had 
been  ready  to  give  them  an  account  in  broad  day, — 
has  also  a  symbolical  meaning  for  all  ages.    The  per 
secutions  of  the  faithful  are  always  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  calumny. 

7.  The  last  word   of  Christ  is   the  expression 
of  His   consummate   preparation   for   His    passion. 
Therefore  it  is  the  crisis  when  the  disciples,  not  yet 
mature  in  faith,  forsook  Him.     Old  Testament  mar 
tyrdom  had  in  it  some  affinity  with  the  self-sacrifice 
of  a  hero  in  battle :   they  hoped  for  the  speedy  tri 
umph  of  the  theocracy.     The  New  Testament  martyr 
must,  in  the  patience  of  the  saints  (Rev.  xiii.   10 ; 
xiv.  12),  tarry  for  the  manifestation  of  victory  until 
the  last  day.     For  this  the  disciples  were  not  ripe : 
they  had  not  the  joyful  testimony  of  victory  within 
their  own  spirits.     This  New  Testament  martyrdom 
could  flourish  only  after  the  blood  of  Christ  was 
ehed. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  betrayal. — The  first  betrayal  as  the  germ  of 
the  second. — Jesus  and  His  company  in  the  hour  of 
betrayal. — An  old  and  always  new  event,  and  yet  an 
event  standing  alone. — No  place  upon  earth  is  a  per 
fectly  secure  refuge  for  the  Church:  God  alone  is 
that.  (Luther  sung :  "  A  tower  of  strength  our  God 
is  still,"  but  many  sing :  "  A  tower  of  strength  our 
Church  is  still.")*— Gethsemane:  1.  Consecrated  by 
Christ's  prayer ;  2.  desecrated  by  the  betrayal ;  3.  for 
ever  consecrated  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Je 
sus. — The  temple  dishonored  in  the  name  of  the  tem 
ple. — Judas,  having  left  the  company  of  the  Twelve, 
now  at  the  head  of  Christ's  enemies :  a  fearful  image 
of  a  deep  apostasy. — The  sign  of  treachery,  the  self- 
condemnation  of  the  traitor:  1.  As  the  hypocritical 
BJgn  of  his  acquaintance,  of  his  discipleship,  of  his 
apostolical  vocation ;  2.  as  the  token  of  his  apostasy, 
of  his  ingratitude,  of  his  reprobation. — The  kiss  of 
Judas,  the  most  cunning  and  the  maddest  imagination 
of  hell. — The  serpent's  bite  in  its  historical  consum 
mation  and  spiritual  meaning :  1.  Consummated  in 
the  connection  of  hellish  betrayal  with  the  sign  of 
heavenly  honor  ( Ps.  ii  12);  2.  the  sign  of  all  treason 
against  all  faith  and  fidelity,  taken  from  the  sign  of 
lore  and  confidence. — Supreme  cunning,  one  with 
lupreme  infatuation  (stupidity). — Friend,  wherefore 
«rt  thou  here ;  or,  the  counter-greeting  of  Christ  to 

*  [Dr.  Lange  alludes,  of  course,  to  the  famous  hymn  of 
Lather :  Ein  feste  Burg  lit  unser  Gott  (based  upon  Ps. 
clvi.  antf  Bom  posed  IW.n,  which  maybe  called  the  spiritual 
irar-song  of  tlie  Reformation,  and  which  has  been  very  often 
translated  into  English,  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Mills,  Cath. 
"Winkworth,  Bunting,  and  others.  It  is  omitted  in  tho 
Edinb.  edition,  together  with  a  number  of  homiletical  hints 
in  this  section.— P.  S.] 


the  traitor :  1.  Infinitely  gentle  (although  "friend'' 
in  Greek  was  no  more  than  "  companion  ") :  *  a  mild 
allusion  to  his  ingratitude.  2.  Infinitely  earnest  and 
severe :  Take  the  mask  away !  Stand  forth  as  thou 
art !  3.  Infinitely  effectual :  the  subsequent  despair 
of  Judas. — How  different,  although  related,  the  kiss 
of  Judas  and  the  sword-stroke  of  Peter ! — The  unholy 
use  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  act's  of  spiritual  violence 
do  but  dull  the  spiritual  ear  in  their  false  zeal. — 
Christ  between  His  friends  and  His  enemies :  oppress 
ed  by  both,  righteous  to  both. — The  decree  of  the 
Lord,  "All  who  take  the  sword,"  etc. :  1.  A  decisive 
action  (the  perfect  action  of  perfect  suffering) ;  2.  a 
sacred  principle ;  3.  a  prediction  scarcely  half-fulfilled. 
— The  connection  between  Peter's  smiting  with  tha 
sword  and  his  denial:  1.  Presumption,  despondency; 
2.  wounded  conscience,  anxiety  (John  xviii.  26,  Mal- 
chus'  relation) ;  3.  his  misinterpretation  of  the  word : 
"  He  that  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sworcl ; "  as  if  it  were  to  be  at  once  literally  fulfilled. — 
Christ  enters  upon  the  path  of  His  passion  hi  the  full 
consciousness  of  His  heavenly  glory  (Thinkcst  thou 
that  I  could  not?) — Not  weakness  restrains  the  judg 
ment  upon  the  wicked,  but  only  the  divine  compas 
sion. — One  of  the  deadliest  evils  to  Christ's  cause  is 
the  intermixture  of  gospel  and  judgment  in  carnal 
zeal  for  the  advantage  of  the  Church :  it  makes  both 
the  gospel  mercy  and  the  judicial  severity  matter  of 
contempt  and  scorn. — The  protest  of  the  Lord  against 
the  cunning  violence  of  the  assault,  an  eternal  protest 
of  the  spirit  of  truth. — The  cunning  violence  of  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  condemns  itself:  1.  The  violence 
and  force  condemns  the  cunning ;  2.  the  cunning  con 
demns  the  force. — Swords  and  staves  mixed,  and  both 
lost :  the  honor  of  the  sword,  of  the  State ;  the  dig 
nity  of  the  staff,  of  the  Church.— The  Scriptures  of 
the  prophets  concerning  Christ  taken  and  bound. — 
Christ's  peace  in  the  great  word  £jit  the  dark  hour 
of  uttermost  darkness  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  word  and  will  of  God.— The  flight  of  the 
disciples  at  the  end  of  their  human  enthusiasm  was 
their  guilt,  and  yet  mercifully  they  wore  delivered 
from  its  consequences  by  their  Lord's  piotection. — 
Christ  the  great  Martyr,  the  Founder  of  New  Testa 
ment  martyrdom. 

Slarke : — Wickedness  is  often  stupid  and  shame 
less.  The  wicked  f  are  bold,  Matt.  vii.  22,—Zewus  : 
The  Lord  abhors  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man,  Ps. 
v.  6. — Ps.  ii.  12,  the  kiss  of  genuine  homage  and 
love. — Quesnel:  The  world  is  full  of  deceitful  courte 
sies  and  flatteries. — Everywhere  we  should  be  able  to 
answer  the  question :  Wherefore  art  thou  come  ? — 
Osiander:  When  Christians  are  bound  and  put  in 
prison  without  any  guilt  of  their  own,  they  should 
reckon  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  the  highest  honor. — 
Even  among  the  saints  is  much  lust  of  revenge,  Rom. 
xii.  19. — Provocation  to  anger  and  vengeance  the 
most  deadly  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  time  of  ex 
ternal  tribulation. — Young  and  rash  preachers  are  too 
apt  to  brandish  Peter's  sword,  before  they  have 
learned  to  use  the  sword  of  the  Spirit. — But  wheii 
our  carnal  zeal  smites  wrongly,  the  injury  is  done  to 
the  ear,  which  should  hear  the  word  of  God. —  Can- 
stein:  God  rules  the  sins  and  infirmities  of  His  peo 
ple  in  such  a  way,  that  they  cannot  do  more  evil  than 
He  has  decreed  to  permit,  Rom.  xiii.  4.— Luther : 
They  take  the  sword  who  use  it  without  orderly 
authority.  They  have  fallen  under  the  judgment  of 

*  [Comp.  note  4  on  p.  352.— P.  S.] 
t  [The  Edinb.  edition  has  godly,— no  doubt  „ 
ical  error  for  gvdless.—P.  ti.\ 
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the  sword,  although  repentance  may  prevent  the  exe 
cution  of  the  decree.  Thus  Christ  approves  a  right 
use  of  the  sword. — Rambach:  Peter  says  (1  Ep.  iv. 
15):  "Let  no  man  suffer  as  a  murderer  or  as  an  evil 
doer,"  probably  with  allusion  to  this  very  event.  If 
he  had  cut  oil'  the  servant's  head,  he  would  have 
fallen  under  the  condemnation  of  the  law  as  a  mur 
derer,  and  then  could  never  have  died  as  a  martyr. — 

1  Pet.  ii.  13  :  No  man  must  oppose  lawful  authority. 
— Hedlnger :  Christ's  kingdom  needs  no  sword ;  suf 
fering  and  praying  are  the  best  weapons. —  Cramer : 
The  seditious  go  never  unpunished,  2  Kings  ix.  31 ; 

2  Sam.  xviii.  14.— The  angels  of  Dan.  vii.  10 ;  Heb. 
i.  14. — That  all  the  angels  of  God  serve  the  Saviour, 
a  great  consolation  for  God's  children. —  Canstcin: 
When  God  suffers  Ilis  people  to  be  overcome  in  ex 
ternal  trouble,  that  is  no  sign  of  His  weakness,  but 
that  these  sufferings  are  decreed  for  His  own  glory 
ind  His  people's  good. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :  The  wea 
pons  of  the  false  Church  are  swords  and  staves,  ex 
ternal   violence. — True   Christians   never    shun   the 
light :    their  words   and   deeds  are  manifest. — The 
heart,  Jer.  xvii.  9,  10,  with  reference  to  Peter. 

Braune: — Jesus'  suffering  His  greatest  deed. — 
Gerlach :  The  sword  out  of  its  sheath  is  not  in  its 
place,  except  when  it  is  subserving  the  wrath  of 
God. 

Lisco  : — The  sad  fall  of  Judas  should  be  a  warn 
ing  to  every  one  not  to  indulge  a  vain  reliance  in  the 
mere  external  fellowship  of  Christ. 

Heubner : — The  frightful  transformation  of  Judas. 
— Judas  at  their  head. — A  studied  dishonor  to  the 
Lord, — that  they  should  come  with  so  great  a  multi 
tude. — Jesus,  taken  and  suffering  in  the  night,  atones 
for  the  sins  which  are  done  in  the  night. — There  is 
always  a  Judas-kiss  among  us  (insincerity  of  profes 
sion,  in  office,  in  sacramental  pledges,  in  the  holy 
communion). — Jesus  endures  still  the  kiss  of  many 
false  members  of  His  Church. — Jesus,  according  to 
Luke  xxii.  48,  names  his  name :  Judah  !  Thou  art 
named  confessor,  and  art  become  a  Waiter.— This 
Bound  One  is  the  Captain  of  God's  host,  the  Leader 
of  all  mankind. — Jesus  is  free  even  in  His  bonds. — 
Peter  not  yet  free  from  revenge  and  ambition. — How 
often  must  the  Lord  repair  what  the  rashness  and 
folly  of  His  disciples  have  done  amiss  ! — He  who  has 
full  faith  in  God,  his  Father,  sees  himself  without 
amazement  surrounded  by  enemies ;  invisible  defeud- 


ers  are  around  him,  and  the  Almighty  is  his  help. —   Lord,  what  is  man ! — Christ,  as  the  Saviour  of  souls, 

Look  on  all  sufferings  as  the  Lord's  good  pleasure;    ~'"J  -1 

BO  will  all  their  bitterness  be  gone. — Wrong  for  ever 


shuns  the  light. — Goodness  can  always  appeal  to  its 
ppen,  frank,  and  known  behavior  before  the  world. — 


The  forsaken  Jesus  is  the  atonement  of  our  unfaitk 
fulness. — He  knows  what  the  forsaken  feel. 

Kapff; — What  we  may  learn  from  Jesus  when 
taken  captive :  1.  Courage  and  strength ;  2.  hu 
mility  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God ;  3.  meek 
ness  and  love  for  our  enemies. — Brandt:  Because 
Adam  would  not  be  bound  by  God's  commandment 
and  his  own  obedience,  Christ  must  be  bound  by 
human  bonds. —  Grammlich:  Christ's  fettered  hands 
tear  away  the  bonus  of  our  death. 

[BLTRKITT: — None  sin  with  so  much  impudence 
and  obstinacy,  as  apostates. — There  is  so  much  hypo 
crisy  in  many,  and  so  much  corruption  in  all,  that  we 
must  not  be  too  confident.  Peter's  heart  was  sincere, 
but  his  head  rash  in  drawing  the  sword. — God's  in 
tentions  are  no  warrant  for  irregular  actions. — Christ 
will  thank  no  man  to  fight  for  Him  without  a  warrant 
and  commission  from  Him. — Christ  was  more  con 
cerned  for  our  salvation  than  for  His  own  temporal 
preservation. — Had  He  been  rescued  by  the  power  of 
angels,  we  would  have  fallen  into  the  paw  of  devils. 
MATTHEW  HKNKY  : — Many  betray  Christ  with  a  kiss, 
and  Hail,  Master,  who,  under  pretence  of  doing  Him 
honor,  betray  and  undermine  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom. — Mel  in  ore,  fel  in  corde — Honey  in  the 
mouth,  gall  in  the  heart. — Ka-ra<pi\ftv  OVK  tcmtyiAfiv 
— To  embrace  is  one  thing,  to  love  another. — Jacob's 
kiss  and  Judas's  kiss  were  much  alike. — Religio  cogi 
non  potest,  et  defendenda  non  ocddendo,  sed  moriendo. 
[From  Lactantius  :  Institutioncs  div.  Similar  re 
marks  might  be  quoted  from  Tertullian's  Apologeti- 
cus,  and  other  ante-Nicene  writers,  who  opposed 
religious  persecution  and  claimed  toleration  as  an  in 
alienable  right  of  conscience. — P.  S.]  Men  hasten 
and  increase  their  own  troubles  by  blustering,  bloody 
methods  of  self-defence. — Persecutors  are  paid  in 
their  own  coin,  Rev.  xiii.  10. — God  has  no  need  of 
us,  of  our  services,  much  less  of  our  sins,  to  bring 
about  His  purposes ;  and  it  argues  our  distrust  and 
disbelief  of  the  power  of  Christ,  when  we  go  out  of 
the  way  of  our  duty  to  serve  His  interests. — There  is 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  Heb.  xii.  22. 
(Twelve  legions  =  above  seventy-two  thousand,  and 
yet  a  mere  detachment  which  would  not  be  missed  in 
heaven.) — Let  God's  word  be  fulfilled  and  His  will  be 
done,  whatever  may  become  of  hs. — The  Scriptures 
are  fulfilling  every  day. — What  folly,  to  flee,  for  fear 
of  death,  from  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  life ! 


stoo(j  ajone .  ^  jje  nee(icd  not,  so  He  had  not  the 
assistance  of  any  other.  He  trod  the  wine-press  alone, 
and  when  there  was  none  to  uphold,  then  His  ovm 
arm  wrought  salvation,  Isa.  Ixiii.  3,  5. — P.  S.] 


SIXTH    SECTION. 

CHRIST    BEFORE    CAIAPHAS. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.  57-68. 
(Mark  xiv.  53-65;  Luke  xxii.  54-71 ;  John  xviii.  12-24.) 

&7         And  they  that  had  laid  hold  on  Jesus  led  him  away  to  Caiaphas  the  high  priest, 

58  where  the  scribes  and  the  elders  were  assembled.     But  Peter  followed  him  afar  off 

unto  the  high  priest's  palace  [the  court  of  the  high  priest],1  and  went  in,  and  sat  witfc 
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59  the  servants,  to  see  the  end.     Now  the  chief  priests  and  [the]  elders,2  and  all  tte  soun 
cil,  sought  false  witness  against  Jesus,  to   [that  they  might,  OTTOJS]  put  him  to  death; 

60  But  [And,  K<U]   found  none :  yea,  though  many  false  witnesses  came,  yet  found    hey 

61  none.      At  the  lar.t  [But  at  last,  vtrrepov  6V]  came  two  false  witnesses,  And  said,  This 
fellow  [man]4  said,  I  am  able  to  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  [within] 

62  three  days.     And  the  high  priest  arose,  and  said  unto  him,  Answered  thou  nothing  1 
what  is  it  which  these  witness  against  thee?   [what  do  these  witness  again  at  thce?J 

3  But  Jesus  held  his  peace  [was  silent].'     And  the  high  priest  answered  [spoke  to  the  mean 
ing  of  His  silence]  *  and  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  ua 

64  whether  thou  be  [art]  the  Christ,  the   Son  of  God.     Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast 
said  [it]  :  nevertheless  [besides,  TTAT/I/]  I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  [on]   the  clouds  of  heaven. 

65  (Dan.  vii.  13.)     Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He  hath  spoken  blasphe 
my;  what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses?  behold,  now  ye  have  [ye  have  now] 

66  heard    his    blasphemy.      What    think   ye?      They  answered  and    said,   He  is  guilty 

67  [worthy,  evokes]7  of  death.     Then  did  they  spit   [they  spit]   in  his  face,  and  buffeted 

68  him ;  and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,8  Saying,  Prophesy  unto  us, 
thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that  smote  thee? 

1  Ver.  58.— [Comp.  Grit.  Note  3  on  cli.  xxvi.  8,  p.  459,  on  the  true  meaning  of  au\rj.— P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  59.— B.,  I).,  L.,  al.,  [also  Cod.  Sinait.],  omit  «ol  oj  TT pea &VT  € po  t.     Probably  an  unnecessary  insertion 
from  ver.  07.     [Laclimaun  and  Alford  omit  it,  but  Tischendorf  retains,  and  Meyer  defends  it.— 1'.  S.] 

3  Ver.  60. — The  second  ov  x   ev  pov  is  omitted  in  B.,  C.,  and  Origen.    Comp.  Meyer  on  the  probability  of  an  inser« 
tion  and  the  manner  of  its  origin.    [The  text,  rec.,  which  is  supported  by  the  majority  of  MSS.,  reads:   /ecu  TTO \\cat 
fy  fvfi  o /j.apr  v  piai>    TT  po  a  f  \dovr  aiv ,   oi>x    fvpov,    but   Griesbach   and  the   critical   editors  omit  KOI  befoie 
TroA.Aoir,  and   oi>x   fvpov,  or  at  least  the  last  two  words,  on  the  authority  of  three  Alexandrine  uncials  (B.,  C.,  L.),  to 
which  must  now  be  added  also  Cod.  Sinait,  and  the  Vulgate  (cum  mufti  j\dfti  testes  «c<-<  W.s**>,<)  and  later  versions.     Dr. 
Conant,  following   this  reading,  renders:    though  many  fa  he  witnesses  came.     Lachuiunn,  however,  while  he  omita 
K  a  i ,  retains  ot'X  evfjov  in  brackets.    So  Lange  in  his  German  Version.    The  case  is  hardly  clear  and  important  enough 
to  justify  us  to  disturb  the  Authorized  English  Version.— P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  61.— [In  the  original  simply  euros,  which  the  English  Version  geno.rally  renders :  this;  in  some  cases:  this 
tnan.    Fellow  is  too  disrespectful  in  modern  English,  especially  if  applied  to  Christ,  and  should  bo  omitted  here,  ver.  71, 
and  xli.  24.— P.  S.] 

5  Ver.  63.— [Lange,  and  all  the  German  Versions:  Schwieg  stille.    This  is  all  the  Greek   fmwira  expresses,  while 
to  hold  one'*  peace  seerns  to  imply  the  suppression  of  feeling  or  emotion.    Silence  is  often  better  than  speech,  and  in  this 
case  was  the  best  answer.— P.  S.] 

6  yer-  C3. — B.,  C.,  and  other  MSS.,  and  some  translations  ( Vulgata)  omit  the  ct7ro/cpi0e/s,  probably  on  account  of  tho 
difficulty  of  its  meaning  in  its  connection  with  the  previous  silence. 

7  Ver.  66.— [Or:  "worthy  to  die"  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Cheke,  Genevan,  Bishops';  or:  "Ae  deserves  to  die,"  Campbell; 
or:  "  he  is  deserving  of  death,"  Scrivener.    The  rendering  of  efox<«   Oavdrov  in  the  Authorized  Version  is  borrowed 
from  Wiclif  Coveruale.  and  the  Rhemish  N.  T.,  and  retained  by  Conant  nnd  the  revised  Version  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union, 
but  it  is  hardly  juMilbble  now  after  tho  old  Saxon  sense  of  guilt  (—debt)  has  become  obsolete.     In  the  same  antiquated 
sense  guilty  is  used  Mark  xiv.  64 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  27.— P.  S.] 

s  Ver.  67.— [The  words:  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  should  be  omitted  as  not  necessarily  implied  in 
(0(>a.iri(Tav.  which  means  to  strike  with  a  stick  as  well  as  with  the  hand.  Hesycbins  derives  /tairifcif  from  pd&8cs. 
The  margin  of  the  Authorized  Version  reads:  Or,  rods,  following  the  Genevan  Version  and  Beza  ("UfrappaU  tte  leur 
verges)."  So  also  Bengel,  Meyer.  Ewald,  and  Lange.  This  is  preferable  here,  since  01  tie,  and  ethers,  introduces  a  now 
kind  of  abuse  differing  from  buffeting,  and  since  Mark  (xiv.  65)  ascribes  tho  baatl&it>  to  the  servants.  But  the  word  is 
better  left  indefinite.  Older  English  Versions  add:  on  the  face.  So  Lange:  schlugen  ihm  in's  Angextcht.  See  Lxeg. 
Notes.— P.  8.] 

nought  and  buffeting  after  His  third  examination , 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Chronological  Order  of  Events. — 1.  The  prepara 
tory  examination  by  Annas,  John  xviii.  13;  2.  the 
examination  during  the  night  before  Caiaphas ;  3.  the 
formal  and  final  examination  before  Caiaphas  and 
the  Sanhedrin  on  Friday  morning  (Matt.,  Mark,  Luke). 
This  threefold  examination  by  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
ounal  was  followed  by  another  threefold  examination 
on  the  part  of  the  secular  authorities, — first,  by  Pi 
late  ;  then  by  Herod  (Luke)  ;  and,  lastly,  a  second 
time  by  Pilate.  Between  these  examinations  the  fol 
lowing  events  intervened: — 1.  The  mocking  and  buf 
feting  on  the  part  of  the  servants  of  the  temple,  be 
tween  the  second  and  the  third  examination  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  2.  The  being  set  at  nought 
after  the  second  examination  by  the  secular  rulers, 


the  scarlet  robe. — Matthew  and  the  other  two  Evan 
gelists  pass  over  the  examination  of  the  Lord  by  An 
nas.  It  is,  however,  related  with  all  its  particulars 
by  John ;  and,  indeed,  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  Jews.  Though  Annas  had  been  de 
posed,  the  Jews  seem  still  to  have  considered  him  as 
their  real  high-priest ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  obh'ged  in  an  official  capacity  to  acknowledge 
Caiaphas,  whom  the  Romans  had  appointed  "  that 
same  year."  As  Caiaphas  was  the  son-in-law  of  An 
nas,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  order  their  domea- 
tic  arrangements  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Jewa 
without  giving  offence  to  the  Romans.  Accordingly 
we  would  suggest  that  both  lived  in  one  and  the  same 
palace  ;  which  would  also  'account  for  the  fact,  that 
while  the  examination  was  successively  carried  on  in 
two  different  places,  the  guard  seems  to  have  remain- 


or  before  Herod  ;  the  white  robe".     3.  The  setting  at    ed  in  the  same  inner  court  of  the  palace.     This  is  e* 


CHAP.  XXVI.  57-68. 
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Ident  from  a  comparison  of  the  narrative  of  Peter's 
denial  as  given  by  John,  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the 
same  event  as  recorded  by  the  other  Evangelists. 
Similarly,  this  would  also  explain  the  fact,  that  in 
the  three  first  Gospels  we  only  read  of  Christ  being 
led  before  Caiaphas.  From  the  peculiar  practical 
view  taken  by  Matthew,  we  can  readily  understand 
why  he  should  have  only  recorded  the  official  exam 
ination.  In  general,  we  infer  that  the  examination 
by  Annas  was  mainly  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
old  priest  (whom  Klopstock,  without  adequate 
grounds,  represents  in  a  milder  light)  to  ensnare  the 
Lord  in  His  words,  and  thus  to  elicit  some  tenable 
grounds  of  accusation.  The  examination  by  Caia 
phas  was  merely  a  formal  matter.  The  only  impor 
tance  attaching  to  it  is,  that  the  testimony  of  Christ, 
to  the  eifect  that  He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
was  there  declared  to  be  blasphemy,  and  deserving 
of  death.  The  circumstances  as  now  detailed  will 
enable  us  to  understand  how  Matthew  and  Mark  re 
late  first  the  examination  by  the  high- priest,  and  then 
the  denial  by  Peter,  while  this  order  is  reversed  in 
the  Gospel  by  Luke.  Evidently  the  threefold  denial 
on  the  part  of  Peter  extended  from  the  first  to  the 
second  examination  of  the  Master. 

Ver.  57.  Where  the  scribes  and  the  elders 
were  assembled. — In  accordance  with  our  former 
remarks,  we  conclude  that  this  was  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  quite  distinct  from  the 
regular  and  formal  meeting  which  took  place  early 
on  the  following  morning.  It  is  quite  characteristic 
of  the  Evangelists,  that  John  details  the  first  exam 
ination,  Luke  the  third,  while  Matthew  and  Mark  re 
cord  the  second.  John  evidently  apprehended  the 
rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews  as  originating  in  the 
hatred  of  Annas  and  the  priests,  which  decided  the 
rest  of  the  procedure  ;  Luke  viewed  it  in  the  light  of 
its  political  bearing ;  the  other  two  Evangelists  de 
scribed  it  in  its  relation  to  the  central  idea  of  the 
hierarchy  as  this  unfolded  itself  to  their  intui 
tions. 

Ver.  58.  Afar  off. — As  it  were,  not  with  the  cor 
dial  closeness  of  a  disciple,  but  like  a  mere  spectator 
or  observer. 

Unto  the  court  or  hall. — Not  the  palace, 
AS  in  Luther  [and  in  our  authorized  version].  The 
expression  a  v  \  -f)  was  applied,  among  the  Greeks, 
both  to  the  hall  or  court  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
to  the  dwelling  itself.  In  Eastern  and  Jewish  houses 
it  was  the  inner  court  surrounded  by  side  halls.* 
Here  the  hall  of  the  palace,  the  court-yard.  Accord 
ing  to  the  account  given  by  John,  He  had  obtained 
immediate  access  into  the  inner  hall,  and  then  pro 
cured  admission  for  Peter.  Tradition  asserts  that 
John  had  become  acquainted  with  the  family  of  the 
high-priest  while  still  engaged  in  his  original  calling 
as  fisherman.  "  As  in  all  eastern  houses,  so  in  this 
palace,  the  windows  of  the  room  or  the  openings  of 
the  hull  in  which  Jesus  was  examined,  would  open 
into  the  inner  court,  which,  according  to  Mark  xiv. 
66,  must  have  been  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest  of 
the  houfe.  There  Peter,  and  perhaps  John  also, 
heard  part  of  the  examination  that  went  on.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  accounts  in  the  three  first  Gospels 
bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  derived  from  eye 
witnesses,  who,  however,  had  not  heard  all  that  had 
passed.  But  the  account  given  by  John  was  mani- 

*  ITce  entrance  to  this  enclosed  area,  or  court-yard,  was 
through  the  porch,  iruA.oij',  ver.  71,  or  irpoavKiov,  Mark 
dv.  68.  Comp.  Crit  Note  on  ver.  8,  p.  459.— P.  8.] 


festly  supplemented  fiom  more  full  and  satisfactory 
reports."    Gerlach. 

Ver.  59.  And  all  the  council.— So  Matthew 
adds  from  his  ideal  theocratic  point  of  view.  The 
expression  must  evidently  be  taken  in  a  general 
sense.  In  their  official  capacity  as  a  council,  the 
whole  assemblage  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
of  hatred  and  murder.  Individual  exceptions,  such 
as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  are  left  cut 
of  view  by  the  historian.  Besides,  they  may  no* 
have  been  present  at  this  meeting.  It  will  be  re« 
membered,  that  when,  on  a  much  earlier  occasion, 
Nicodemus  attempted  to  speak  in  favor  of  Jesus,  ha 
was  threatened  with  excommunication,  John  vii.  50, 
etc.  Again,  according  to  John  ix.  22,  the  council 
had  formerly  passed  a  resolution  to  excommunicate 
any  person  who  should  own  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 
Hence  it  seems  probable  that  Nicodemus  had  taken 
no  further  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council 
against  Jesus.  Similarly,  we  conceive  that  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  had  also,  on  an  earlier  occasion,  spo 
ken  in  the  same  spirit  as  Nicodcmus,  Luke  xxiii.  51 
Other  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  may  have  been 
frightened  and  kept  away  in  like  manner  by  the 
threat  of  excommunication.  From  Luke  xxii.  70  we 
infer  that  these  members  of  the  council  were  not 
present  even  at  the  formal  and  official  examination 
which  took  place  in  the  morning.  Finally,  it  de 
serves  notice  that  the  procedure  of  the  Sanhedrin 
against  Jesus  may  be  said  to  have  extended,  from 
first  to  last,  throughout  the  whole  of  His  official 
career.  This  appears  most  clearly  from  the  account 
furnished  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Ch.  ii.  18 :  first 
attendance  at  the  Passover  in  the  year  781  ;  comp. 
ch.  iv.  1  ;  v.  16  :  festival  of  Purim,  782.  Commence 
ment  of  the  persecutions  in  Galilee. — Ch.  vii.  1 ;  ix. 
14  :  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  year  782.  Excom 
munication  pronounced  upon  the  adherents  of  Jesus, 
ch.  ix.  22.  Open  and  full  persecutions  in  Galilee. — 
John  x.  22  :  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple, 
in  the  winter  of  the  year  782.  Ch.  x.  31 :  attempt 
to  stone  Jesus.  Ch.  xi.  57  :  pronouncing  of  the  ban 
or  injunction,  that  any  one  who  knew  where  Jesus 
was,  should  immediately  indicate  the  same  to  the 
council. — Ch.  xii.  10:  the  decisive  meeting  of  the 
council  on  the  evening  before  Christ's  entry  into  Je 
rusalem,  when  the  resolution  was  also  taken  to  kill 
Lazarus.  Then  followed  the  three  examinations 
during  the  night  of  the  betrayal,  when  it  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  question  whether  Jesus  should 
be  put  to  death, — the  main  object  only  being  to  ob 
serve  some  kind  of  legal  form,  and  to  fix  upon  a  suf 
ficient  ground  of  accusation.  Of  course,  Nicodemug 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  could  not  be  present  on 
these  occasions. 

Sought  false  witness  against  Jesus. — • 
Meyer:  " VeuSouapTvpiav,  i.  f..,  as  viewed  by  the 
historian."  But  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  priests  acted  not  merely  under  the  impulse  of 
fanaticism,  but  with  a  fixed  determination  to  find 
proof  against  Christ,  whether  it  were  rightly  or 
wrongly  obtained.  The  remark  of  de  Wette,  that 
they  would  have  preferred  to  have  found  true  wit- 
ness,  and  did  not  purposely  seek  for  false,  seema 
somewhat  superfluous,  as  this  would  of  course  be  the 
case.  It  is  sufficient,  that  they  were  fully  conscious 
that  true  witness  could  not  be  obtained. 

Ver.  60.  But  found  none. — According  to  Mark 
xiv.  56,  "their  witness  agreed  not  together."  By 
the  law  of  Moses,  at  least  two  witnesses  were  required 
to  agree  if  the  accusation  was  to  be  sustained  (Num, 
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xxxv.  30  Deut.  xvii.  6 ;  xix.  15).  Hence  in  the 
following  clause  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  word 
two.  At  last  the  smallest  requisite  number  was 
found ! 

Ver.  61.  This  man  said.— A  perversion  of  the 
statement  of  Jesus  in  John  ii.  19  (Ai^are),  which 
had  referred  to  His  body.  "  Misunderstood  and  al 
tered,"  observes  Meyer  ;"  "  but  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  cannot  be  decided."  But  a  witness  is  fully 
responsible,  if  not  for  his  understanding  of  the  words 
which  he  reports,  yet  for  the  accuracy  of  his  quota 
tion.  A  witness  from  hearsay,  who  professes  to  have 
himself  heard  a  certain  statement,  or  an  accuser  who 
has  not  accurately  heard  what  he  reports,  must  also 
be  regarded  as  a  false  witness. 

Within  three  days,  5ia,  not  after  three 
days. — From  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  the 
treatment  of  Stephen  (Acts  vi.  13),  we  learn  that 
statements  derogatory  to  the  temple  were  treated  as 
blasphemy.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  infer  the  reason  of 
this — the  temple  being  regarded  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  Jesus  held  his  peace,  "  in  lofty 
self-consciousness,1'  not  merely  because  the  witness 
was  false,  but  also  because,  even  if  true,  it  was  really 
no  evidence  of  hostility  to  the  temple,  since,  along 
with  the  statement  of  its  destruction,  it  had  held  out 
the  promise  of  its  restoration  ;  and  because  the  whole 
of  this  preliminary  questioning  pointed  forward  to 
His  avowal  of  His  Messianic  character,  to  which,  af 
ter  all,  the  inquiry  must  ultimately  come. 

Ver.  62.  And  the  high-priest  arose.— "The 
chief-priest  loses  his  self-possession,  and  rises  up." 
Perhaps  more  accurately  it  may  be  characterized  as 
a  piece  of  theatrical  affectation,  the  high- priest  pre 
tending  to  be  filled  with  holy  indignation. — Answer- 
est  Thou  nothing  ? — Meyer  :  The  arrangement  of 
the  following  clause  into  two  distinct  queries  is  ex 
ceedingly  characteristic  of  passionate  hatred,  and 
quite  warranted  by  the  phraseology,  as  d  IT  o  K  p  i  - 
ve  a-0ai  r  i  may  mean  to  answer  something,  and  r  i 
may  be  equivalent  to  o ,  T  i . 

Ver.  63.  And  the  high-priest  answered. — He 
understood  the  meaning  of  Christ's  silence,  and  hence 
answered  His  silent  speech.  Meyer  rightly  observes  : 
"  He  replied  to  the  continuous  silence  of  Jesus  by 
formally  proposing  to  Him  to  answer  on  oath  the 
question,  whether  He  was  the  Messiah.  On  this 
everything  depended,  in  order  to  secure  that  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  Him  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  Roman  authorities."  Comp.  John 
xviii.  19. 

I  adjure  Thee. — Gen.  xxiv.  3 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
13.  When  such  a  formula  of  adjuration  was  em 
ployed,  a  simple  affirmation  or  negation  was  re 
garded  in  law  as  sufficient  to  constitute  a  reg 
ular  oath.  See  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses,  §302. 
Grotius  :  QopKi&w,  Hebraice  S^'iTt,  modo  est  jure- 
jurando  adigere,  interdum  vero  obsecrare.  Solebant 
judices  talem  6p  KKT  uov  adhibere,  ut  aut  iestibus 
testimonium  aut  reis  confessionem  exprimerent.  An 
other  formula  of  the  same  kind  is  mentioned  in  John 
ix.  24.  "The  judge  adjured  the  witness,  who,  by  a 
simple  Yea  and  Amen,  made  the  oath  his  own." 

By  the  living  God. — Not  in  the  sense  of 
"  pointing  Thee  "  to  Him,  but  in  that  of  putting 
the  oath  as  in  His  presence,  and  in  view  of  Him 
as  the  judge  and  avenger.  The  living  God  Him 
self  was  invoked  as  the  witness  and  the  judge  of 
any  untruth,  Heb.  vi.  13;  x.  31. — Thou  hast  said, 
el  it  as. — An  affirmation  (ver.  25),  and  consequent 
ly  an  oath.  The  con  d  act  of  Christ  is  not  inconsis 


tent  with  ch.  v.  34,  since  in  the  present  instance  the 
Lord  was  placed  before  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  land,  and  acted  as  bound  in  law.  "  Rationalist* 
have  understood  the  words  of  Jesus  as  implying : 
Thou  sayest  it,  not  I !  "  "  He  tells  them  now  that 
He  is  the  Christ."  Braune. 

The  Son  of  God.— More  fully  reported  in  Luke 
xxii.  67,  and  ver.  70.  From  that  passage  it  appears 
that  the  expression,  Son  of  God,  was  not  merely  in 
tended  as  a  further  addition  to  the  term  Christ  (de 
Wette),  but  meant  to  express  the  Christian  idea  at 
taching  to  the  latter  designation. 

Ver.  64.  Besides,  TT  \rj  v  .—A  particle  of  transi 
tion,  intended  to  introduce  a  new  statement,  Luke 
xix.  27.  "  Not  profecto  (Olshausen),  nor  quin(K\\in- 
oel),  [nor  nevertheless,  as  in  the  authorized  Engl. 
version],  but,  besides,  or  over,  beyond  My  affirmation 
of  this  adjuration."  Meyer.*  Besides  this,  I  shall 
henceforth  manifest  Myself  as  the  Messiah  over  you ; 
My  Messianic  glory  shall  appear  before  your  eyes. 
Thus,  of  His  own  accord  did  Jesus  now  add  His  royal 
testimony  to  the  confession  which  He  had  been 
forced  to  make. — From  hence  shall  ye  see. — 
The  expression  must  not  be  limited  to  the  final  ap 
pearing  of  Christ,  but  refers  to  His  whole  state  of 
exaltation, — to  that  personal  exaltation  which  reveals 
itself  in  the  almighty  power  and  universal  influence 
exercised  by  Him  throughout  the  course  of  history. 
—Sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power.— T  fj  $ 
Swdnfus  =  rni^H  (Buxturf,  Lex.  falm.,  p. 
3855).  Power,  one  of  the  main  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  here  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  to  indicate 
how,  under  this  influence,  His  apparent  impotence 
would  at  once  be  transformed  into  omnipotence. 
According  to  Ps.  ex.  1,  "  sitting  at  the  right  hand  " 
refers  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  the 
manifestation  of  His  8o£a ;  more  especially  to  His 
share  in  the  government  of  the  world,  in  the  form 
of  festive  rest  and  absolute  supremacy. — And  com 
ing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.— The  expression 
does  not  merely  refer  to  His  filial  advent  (de  Wette), 
but  to  the  whole  judicial  administration  of  Christ, 
which  commenced  immediately  after  His  resurrec 
tion,  but  especially  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  shall  be  completed  in  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Ver.  65.  Then  the  high- priest  rent  his 
clothes. — "He  rent  his  Simla,  or  upper  garment 
(not  his  high-priestly  robe,  which  he  only  wore  hi  the 
temple;  comp.  Reland,  Antiq.  ii.  c.  1,  §11).  A 
mark  of  indignation,  Acts  xiv.  14 ;  on  other  occa 
sions,  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  i.  11) ;  and  in  this  sense 
interdicted  to  the  high-priest  (Lev.  x.  6  ;  xxi.  10), 
but  only  on  ordinary  occasions.  This  prohibition, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  applied  to  extraordi 
nary  occurrences :  1  Mace.  ii.  14  ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  15,  iv."  De  Wette.  The  practice  of  rending  the 
clothes  on  occasions  of  supposed  blasphemy  was 
based  on  2  Kings  xviii.  37.  Buxt.  Lex.,  p.  2146. 
Originally  it  was  simply  a  natural  outburst  of  most 
intense  pain,  such  as  grief  or  indignation,  or  of  both 
these  emotions.  Hence  it  would  be  voluntary,  and 
not  subject  to  a  special  ordinance.  But  at  a  later 
period,  when  many  of  these  outbursts  were  more 
theatrical  than  real,  their  exercise  was  regulated  by 
special  rules,  according  to  Maimonides,  quoted  by 
Buxtorf,  just  as  similar  manifestations  were  made 
the  subject  of  regulation  in  *e  mediaeval  Church, 

*  [So  also  Alford :  "Them  shall  be  a  sign  of  the  truth  ol 
what  I  suy,  over  and  >bore  this  confession  of  mine.''— P.  8.] 
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The  rent  made  in  the  garment  was  from  the  neck 
downward,  and  about  a  span  (palmus)  in  length. 
The  body  dress  and  the  outer  garment  were  left  un 
touched  :  "  in  religuis  vestibus  corpori  accommodates 
omnibus  fit,  etictmndecGmfuennt,^  Hence  r  a.  1/j.d- 
r  i  a . — Saurin  :  Here  was  an  infallible  high-priest ; 
was  it  duty  implicitly  to  trust  and  to  follow  him  ? 
An  argument  against  the  Romish  conception  of  faith 
as  a  blind  submission  to  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  Church  and  the  pope.* 

He  hath  spoken  blasphemy. — An  explana 
tion  of  his  symbolical  action,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  pronouncing  of  sentence,  which,  according  to 
the  law,  would  in  such  a  case  be  that  of  death. 
On  the  supposition  of  their  unbelief,  and  of  their 
view  that  the  statement  of  Christ  was  false,  His  dec 
laration  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  of  the 
manner  in  which  He  sustained  that  office,  would  bo 
peculiarly  repugnant  to  them.  But  then,  even  on 
the  high-priest's  own  showing,  it  was  he,  and  not 
Christ,  who  was  guilty  of  blasphemy,  since  he  had, 
in  his  authoritative  capacity,  obliged  Jesus  to  take 
this  oath.  Thus  the  conduct  of  the  judges  them 
selves  led  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  crime,  which 
in  turn  they  condemned,  thus  condemning  themselves. 
But  viewed  in  its  true  light  and  spirit,  the  presump 
tuous  high-priest  alone  and  his  compeers  were  the 
blasphemers. 

What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ? 
— An  involuntary  admission  that  they  were  at  a 
loss  for  witnesses.  At  the  same  time,  it  also  im 
plies  that  they  wished  to  found  the  charge  against 
Jesus  solely  upon  His  own  declaration  that  He 
was  the  Messiah.  In  point  of  fact,  a  confession 
of  guilt  would  render  a  further  examination  of  wit 
nesses  unnecessary.  Caiaphas,  however,  presupposes 
that  the  members  of  the  Sanliedrin  shared  his  own 
unbelief.  In  his  hot  haste  he  takes  this  for  granted : 
Behold,  ye  have  now  heard  His  blasphemy. 

Ver.  66.  He  is  worthy  of  death. — As  they  im 
agined,  according  to  the  law,  Lev.  xxiv.  16 ;  comp. 
Deut.  xviii.  20.  A  full  statement  of  the  sentence, 
which  Caiaphas  had  already  implied  when  he  declared 
Jesus  guilty  of  blasphemy.  According  to  de  Wette 
and  Meyer,  this  was  merely  a  preliminary  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrin,  while  the 
formal  resolution  was  only  arrived  at  next  morning, 
ch.  xxvii.  1.  In  our  view,  this  sentence  was  already 
full  and  final,  although  in  point  of  form  it  may  not 
have  been  quite  complete.  For,  (1)  the  Sanhedrin 
had  probably  to  be  convoked  in  a  formal  manner ; 
(2)  that  tribunal  was,  according  to  Jewish  law,  pro 
hibited  from  investigating  any  capital  crime  during 
the  night.  Besides,  all  haste  in  pronouncing  con 
demnation  was  interdicted  ;  nor  could  a  sentence  of 
death  be  pronounced  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
investigation  had  taken  place.  Probably  the  San 
hedrin  may  have  wished  to  elude  this  provision  by 
entering  on  the  examination  during  the  night.  But 
this  object  was  not  in  reality  secured,  since  the  Jew 
ish  day  commenced  in  the  evening.  See  Friedlieb, 
Archceol.  of  the  History  of  the  Passion,  p.  95.  On 
other  violations  of  the  proper  legal  procedure  in  this 
case,  see  p.  87.  (3)  According  to  Roman  law.  a  sen 
tence  pronounced  before  the  dawn  was  not  regarded  as 
valid  (Sepp.  Leben  Jesu,  iii.  484).  (4)  What  was 
most  important,  the  Jews  were  required  to  couch 

*  [The  Edinb.  ed.  omits  the  last  sentence,  and  turns 
Saurin,  the  well-known  French  Keformed  pulpit  orator 
who  died  at  the  Ha-ue  in  1780,  into  Saurints,  as  if  he  were 
»ome  old  Latio  divine.-!',  S.] 


their  sentence  of  condemnation  in  the  form  of  a 
charge  which  they  might  hope  Pilate  would  sustain ; 
for  the  Roman  governor  was  required  to  confirm  the 
Jewish  verdict  of  death  (Joseph.  Arch.  xx.  9,  1). 
The  ill-treatment  of  the  Lord  immediately  afterward 
shows  that  the  Sanhedrin  regarded  even  this  first  sen 
tence  as  final.  "  It  is  sad  that  many  modem  Jewa 
are  still  found  attempting  to  defend  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  upon  Jesus.  Thus  the  Liber  Ni» 
zachon,  ed.  by  Wagenseil,  1081,  p.  50;  and  SALVA- 
DOR,  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Aloise  el  du  PeupU 
Hebr.,  Paris,  1828,  ii.  85.  They  maintain  that  Jesua 
was  rightly  condemned,  because,  1.  He  arrogated  to 
Himself  Divine  dignity  (Deut.  xiii.  1),  and  because, 
2.  His  work  o.nd  mission  tended  toward  the  over 
throw  of  Judaism,  the  undermining  of  the  authority 
of  the  highest  tribunal,  and  consequently  the  ruin  of 
the  people.  Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  VON  AM- 
MON,  Fortbild  d.  Chriitcnth.,  vol.  iv."  Heubner. 

Ver.  67.  Then  they  spit  in  His  face.— With 
reference  to  the  ill-treatment  to  which  the  Lord  waa 
subjected  before  the  Sanhedrin,  we  must  call  to  mind 
that,  even  in  the  house  of  Annas,  He  was  struck  by 
one  of  the  officers  (John  xviii.  2'2).  De  Wette  and 
Meyer  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  ill-treat 
ment  is  recorded  in  another  connection  in  Luke  xxii. 
63.  Manifestly  the  latter  Evangelist  there  refers  to 
what  had  taken  place  at  a  period  intermediate  be 
tween  the  first  examination  before  Caiaphas  and  the 
final  examination  on  the  following  morning,  related 
in  ver.  66,  which  describes  this  final  meeting,  in 
terms  similar  to  the  narrative  of  the  first  examina 
tion  given  by  Matthew.  That  the  two  meetings  must 
have  resembled  each  other,  is  evident  from  the  cir 
cumstance  that  the  second  was  in  part  merely  a  re 
petition  of  the  first,  certain  formalities  being  now 
observed.  There  are,  however,  certain  peculiarities 
about  each  of  them.  In  reference  to  the  account  of 
the  ill-treatment  itself,  we  notice  that  the  narratives 
of  the  various  Evangelists  supplement,  but  do  not 
contradict,  each  other.  In  all  probability,  the  spit 
ting  in  His  face  occurred  immediately  after  His  con 
demnation.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence 
of  the  sentence,  spitting  being  considered  among  the 
Jews  as  the  expression  of  the  greatest  contempt 
(Deut.  xxv.  9  ;  Num.  xii.  14).  "  This  insult  waa 
punished  with  a  fine  of  four  hundred  drachmas  [the 
drachma  being  equal  to  about  15  American  cents]. 
Even  to  spit  before  another  was  regarded  as  an  of 
fence,  and  treated  as  such,  by  heathen  also.  Thua 
Seneca  records  that  it  was  inflicted  at  Athens  upon 
Aristides  the  Just,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
with  considerable  difficulty  one  individual  was  at  last 
found  willing  to  do  it."  Braune.  But  as  those  who 
were  excommunicated  were  regarded  as  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  law,  this  expression  of  contempt  was  spe 
cially  applied  to  them  (comp.  Isa.  1.  6).  According 
ly,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  may  have  consid 
ered  themselves  warranted  to  take  part  in  this  man 
ifestation  of  sanctimonious  zeal.  Their  conduct 
served  as  the  signal  for  bodily  maltreatment  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  by  striking  Him  with  fists  (de 
scribed  by  the  term  Ko\a<t>i  £««?)•  The  other 
particulars  added  by  Matthew  took  place  on  a  later 
occasion.  From  the  narratives  of  Mark  and  Luke 
(see  my  Life  of  Jesus,  ii.  3,  p.  1477)  we  gather  that, 
after  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Caiaphas,  Jnsna 
was  led  through  the  hall,  where  the  servants  were 
warming  themselves,  into  another  prison,  and  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  Peter  denied  Hun  for  th« 
third  time.  There  the  guard  which  was  to  watck 
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the  person  of  Jesus  till  the  final  examination  on  the 
following  niornirg,  commenced  to  maltreat  Him,  as 
fully  detailed  in  the  Gospel  by  Luke.  This  guard 
was,  therefore,  different  from  the  officers  who  had 
formerly  insulted  Him.  The  expression  f^pdina 
is  generally  referred  to  smiting  with  the  hand  [so 
also  in  the  E.  V.  :  they  smote  Him  with  the  palms 
of  their  hands']  ;  but  Beza,  Ewald,  Meyer,  and  others, 
apply  it  to  smiling  with  rods.*  Both  renderings  are 
equally  warranted  by  the  text.  From  Luke  and 
Mark  we  infer  that  the  scoffing  which  now  took  place 
was  accompanied  and  followed  by  smiting  with  rods. 
Ver.  68.  Prophesy  unto  us,  Thou  Christ. — 
The  scoffing  was  directed  against  His  prophetic  dig 
nity,  or,  as  they  supposed,  against  the  prophetic  title 
which  lie  claimed.  According  to  Luke  xxii.  64, 
they  blindfolded  and  then  struck  Him  on  the  face, 
asking  Him  to  prophesy  which  of  them  had  inflicted 
the  indignity.  Frit/.sche  interprets  it  as  meaning  : 
Predict  fo  us  who  shall  smite  Thee  ;  but  in  that  case 
it  would  have  been  needless  to  have  covered  His  face. 
As  a  prophet,  He  was  to  tell  them  what  He  could  not 
see.  The  devilish  fanaticism  of  the  superiors  had 
communicated  itself  to  the  lowest  officials,  and  spread 
in  the  way  of  sympathy  from  the  Jewish  temple 
guard  even  to  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  officers 
became  a  band  of  murderers  around  Him  (see  Ps. 
xxii. ;  the  bulls  of  Bashan). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus,  silent  before  His  accusers,  a  living  ex 
pression  of  the  truth,  in  its  concrete  form,  as  confi 
dently  relying  on   its  eternal  victory.     Before  His 
bright  consciousness  of  truth  all  false   testimonies 
melted  away,  as  shadows  and  mist  are  chased  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun.     The  last  false  testimony,  for  which 
the  requisite  number  of  witnesses  had  been  procured 
(although  the  expressions  in  Matthew  and  Mark  dif 
fer  in  reference  to  it),  could  scarcely  weigh  against 
IIiin,  since,  along  with  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
the  temple,  it  spoke  of  its  miraculous  restoration. 
After  all,   it  only   implied   that   He   asserted    His 
ability  to  perform  the  works  of  the  Messiah.     Thus 
His  enemies  were  ultimately  obliged  to  try  Him  sim 
ply  upon   the  issue  whether  He  was  the  Messiah. 
This  alone,  of  all  the  charges,  now  remained.     In 
other  words,  they  dared  to  set  their  own  miserable 
luthority  against  all  the  glorious  evidences  by  which 
He  was  accredited  as  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of 
God. 

2.  Properly  speaking,  the  saying  of  Christ,  "  De- 
f.troy  this  temple,"  etc.,  which  two  years  previously 
lie  had  uttered  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  properly 
meant — You  seek  to  kill  Me ;  kill  Me  then :  I  shah1 
rise  again.     It  was  the  curse  of  their  fanatical  dul- 
ness  and  misunderstanding,  and  of  their'  false  hear 
ing,  that  they  converted   this   very   saying   into  a 
charge  on  which  they  condemned  Him  to  death. 

3.  The  ancient  Church  allegorically  interpreted 
Christ's  silence  before  the  secular  and  the  ecclesias 
tical  tribunals,  as  implying  that  He  answered  not  a 
word  because,  as  poor,  guilty  sinners,  we  must  and 
would  have  been  silent  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
But  the  tribunals  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  could  only 
in  point  of  form  and  appearance  serve  as  an  emblem 
cf  the  judgment-seat  of  God.     In  reality,  they  exhib- 
jto  1  the  fact,  that  the  secular  and  religious  authori- 


*  [Comp  the  Crit.  Note  No.  S,  p.  490.— P.  S.] 


ties  of  the  ancient  world  were  wholly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  darkness,  and  hence  given  up  by  the  Lord 
to  the  judgment  of  self-condemnation.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  this  judgment  of  self-condemnation, 
which  sinful  humanity  executed  upon  itself  in  con 
demning  the  Christ  of  God,  is  the  sentence  which 
Christ  by  His  silence  took  upon  Himself  as  the  woa 
of  humanity,  in  order  to  transform,  by  His  sympathy 
and  self-surrender,  the  punishment  of  the  world  into 
an  expiatory  atonement. 

4.  Christ,  Hie  Son  of  God. — "The  former  title 
was   probably  mentioned   first,  because,  a«   it   did 
not  embody  the  real  ground  of  accusation,  the  high- 
priest  may  have  expected  that  Jesus  would    more 
readily  assent  to  the  query  when  couched  in  thai 
form.     For,  even  in  the  eyes  of  such  a  tribunal,  the 
mere  claim  to  Messiahship  could  not  by  any  possibil 
ity  be  regarded  ns  a  crime  deserving  of  dealh,  so 
long  as  no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  to  prove 
the  falseness  of  the  assertion.     All  this  appears  still 
more  plainly  from  the  narrative  as  given  by  Luke,  in 
which  the  question,  'Art  Thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?' 
is  put  separately  from  the  other,   seemingly  called 
forth  by  the  announcement  that  they  would  see  Him 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God. — 
Many,  in  fact  most  Jews  at  that  time,  understood  that 
title  (Son  of  God)  as  only  referring  to  the  Messianic 
kingship   of  Jesus,  without  connecting  with  it  the 
idea  of  eternal  and  essential  Sonship.     But  Caiaphas 
evidently  intended  this  expression  to  imply    some 
thing  more  than  the  former  designation  of  Christ. 
He  and  the  Sanhedrin  wittingly  attached  to  it  the 
peculiar  meaning  which,  on  previous  occasions,  had 
been  such  an  offence  to  them  (John  v.  18;  x.  33); 
and  Jesus,  fully  understanding  their  object,  gave  a 
most  emphatic  affirmation  to  their  inquiry.     Of  ali 
the  testimonies  in  favor  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  this 
is  the  most  clear  and  definite."     Gerlach. 

5.  The  testimony  and  the  oath  of  Christ. — Calmly 
did    He  utter  the  reply  which  insured    His  death. 
The  Faithful  Witness  (Rev.  i.)  did  not  falter  or  fail. 
And  at  the  very  moment  when  He  surrendered  Him 
self  to  an  unrighteous  judgment  unto  death,  did  the 
full  consciousness  of  His  kingly  glory  burst  upon 
Him. 

6.  By  the  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  people 
of  Israel  rejected  their  Messiah,  apparently  with  all 
due  observance  of  legal  forms  (although  in  contra 
vention  of  several  legal  ordinances),  but  in  utter  vio- 

ation  of  the  spirit  and  import  of  the  law.  Thereby 
the  nation  rejected  itself,  and  destroyed  the  theocrat- 
ical  and  political  import  of  its  temp'le.  See  Eph.  ii. 
15.  It  was  in  reality  the  Sanhedrin  itself  which,  by 
condemning  Jesus,  condemned  the  temple,  the  city, 
the  theocracy,  and  the  whole  ancient  world.  From 
this  sentence  of  death  upon  the  Lord,  the  world  can 
only  recover  in  and  through  the  new  life  in  Christ. 

*7.  Besides,  I  say  unto  you,  etc. —  On  the  righi 
hand  of  power — of  the  majesty  of  God,  Ps.  ex. — 
"  Jesus  here  announces  to  His  judges  the  judgment 
of  His  future  advent.  He  intimates  that  henceforth 
they  were  to  be  continually  visited  by  dreadful  visions 
of  "His  sovereignty.  They  would  ever  see  Him. 
Wherever  omnipotence  would  manifest  itself,  there 
would  He  also  appear  along  with  it,  since  all  its  op 
erations  should  be  connected  with  His  kingdom. 
Above  all  the  clouds  which  were  to  darken  the  sky, 
would  He  ever  and  again  appear  as  the  light  of  new 
eras,  as  the  morning  stnr,  and  the  sun  of  a  brighter 
and  better  future, — and  that  from  this  time  onward, 
until  the  final  revelation  pf  His  glory  over  the  last 
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Clouds  which  would  ascend  from  a  burning  world  " 
(Leben  Jvsu}.  "  These  words  of  our  Lord  show  that 
His  coming  iu  the  clouds  of  heaven  referred  not  only 
to  His  final  and  visible  advent  at  the  last  day,  but 
also  to  the  events  heralding  and  typifying  His  re 
turn."  Gerlach. 

8.  With  this  grand  utterance  the  Lord  Jesus  di 
rectly  met  His  enemies  on  the  very  ground  of  Scrip 
ture  to  which,  in  their  hypocrisy,  they  had  appealed. 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  prediction  of  Daniel,  in 
ch.  vii.  13,  concerning  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  ; 
hence  also  the  final  application  of  this  prophecy  to 
the  Son  of  Man,  who  from  the  first  had  referred  it  to 
Himself. 

9.  We  might  reasonably  have  expected  that,  af 
ter  Christ  had  been  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  such~  accusa 
tions  would  not  again  have  been  laid  by  or  before 
any  who  professed  to  be  His  disciples,  but  that  all 
such  questions  would  have  been  left  to  be  settled  by 
the  Lord  Himself.     But  the  Inquisition  has  pursued 
the  path  first  trodden  by  Caiaphas.     The  Church  of 
Christ  must  commit  the  judgment  upon  such  sins  to 
God  Himself,  while  the  State  may  enact  such  laws 
against  blasphemy  and  crimes  of  sacrilege  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  land. 

10.  The  last  council  of  traditionalism  in  its  full 
and  final  blindness,  an  antitype  of  similar  councils  in 
the  Christian  Church. 

11.  The  spitting  upon  Jesus,  as  predicted  in  Isa. 
liii.     Gerlach:  "  Condemned  as  a  blasphemer,  He 
was  treated  as  an  outlaw,  and  exposed  to  every  indig 
nity  and  attack." 


HOMILETICAL  AISTD  PRACTICAL. 

The  Son  of  God  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
sinners. — The  holy  Judge  before  the  iniquitous  judg 
ment  of  the  world. — The  judgment  of  the  world  upon 
the  Judge  of  the  world:  1.  The  false  witnesses  over 
against  the  Fahhful  Witness  of  God ;  2.  the  criminal 
occupying  the  seat  of  the  high-priest,  and  the  High- 
Priest  standing  in  the  place  of  the  criminal ;  3.  blas 
phemy  in  the  garb  of  zeal  for  God,  and  the  loftiest 
praise  of  God  designated  as  blasphemy  ;  4.  the  sui 
cide  of  the  world  in  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  Prince  of  life,  and  the  life  of  the  world  in  the  read 
iness  of  Christ  to  submit  unto  death  ;  5.  the  picture 
of  hell  and  the  picture  of  heaven  in  the  insults  heap 
ed  upon  the  Lord. — The  judgment  of  man  on  the  Sa 
viour  (a  judgment  of  God):  1.  The  world  given  up 
to  complete  and  full  blindness  and  guilt  unto  death  ; 
2.  the  Son  of  God  given  up  to  complete  and  full  suf 
fering,  and  to  love  of  redemption. — In  the  judgment 
of  man,  that  of  God  is  ever  present.  It  appears 
either :  1.  By  means  of  the  judgment  of  man ;  or  else, 
2.  beyond  and  above  the  sentence  of  man. — How  fre 
quently  have  spiritual  tribunals  pronounced  their  own 
sentence  ! — False  witness  as  gradually  developing  and 
appearing  in  the  course  of  history. — The  misappre 
hensions  of  fanaticism  the  source  of  its  mistakes. — 
The  holy  silence  of  the  Lord,  a  most  solemn  divine 
utterance:  1.  Concerning  the  guilt  of  the  world,  and 
His  own  innocence ;  2.  concerning  its  implacableness 
and  His  gracious  compassion. — The  holy  utterance 
of  the  Lord  after  His  holy  silence. — His  oath;  in 
taking  it  Jesus,  the  Eternal  One,  swore  by  Himself 
(dsa.  xl?.'  23).— The  oath  of  Jesus  the  seal  of  truth. — 
The  Faithful  Witness  who  seals  and  confirms  all  that 
God  has  said,  2  Cor.  i.  20 ;  Rev.  iii.  14. — The  as 


sumed  appearance  of  zeal,  and  genuine  holy  indigna 
tion. — "  What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ?  n 
or,  how  malice  always  betrays  itself. — "  Hereafter 

Sar,  henceforth)  ye  shall  see ;  "  or  the  roll  of  thun- 
er  in  the  distance. — Christ's  abiding  consciousness 
of  His  royal  rank  as  appearing  in,  and  standing  the 
test  of,  the  hour  of  its  severest  trial. — The  appeal  of 
Christ  to  His  own  judgment-seat  as  unto  the  tribunal 
of  God. — The  insults  offered  unto  the  Lord,  or  the 
bitter  mocking  of  Satan  in  the  fury  of  man. — How 
hell  seeks  to  scoff  at  the  King  of  heaven. — The  dark 
shadows  which  ever  follow  hypocritical  religiosity: 
1.  It  is  always  connected  with  coarseness  and  rude 
ness  ;  2.  it  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  satanic  malice 
and  love  of  mischief. — How  ingenious  fanaticism  has 
ever  proved  in  calling  for  the  torments  of  hell,  while 
boasting  that  it  alone  possessed  the  keys  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven. — Infectious  character  of  the  evil  ex 
ample  set  by  spiritual  leaders. — The  peace  of  Christ 
during  that  dreadful  night,  like  the  moon  above 
dark  lowering  clouds. — The  long  and  anxious  hours. 
— Daniel  in  the  lion's  den ;  Christ  among  tigers 
and  serpents. — The  spiritual  prison-house. — When 
led  before  the  secular  authorities,  He  was  set  free 
from  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  rulers. — The  sor 
row  and  pain  which  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  pre 
pared  for  themselves,  when  inflicting  pain  upon  Him. 
— The  moral  desolation  which,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  ever  accompanies  a  spurious  zeal  for  reli 
gion  :  1.  It  falsifies  and  perverts  testimony;  2.  it 
applies  the  law  against  truth  and  righteousness  ;  3. 
turns  judgment  into  mockery  of  judgment;  4.  it 
transforms  the  ministers  of  justice  and  the  people 
into  lawless  murderers ;  5.  it  involves  even  the  secu 
lar  power  in  its  guilt  and  ruin. — Moral  rudeness  also 
in  the  service  of  the  evil  one. — Moral  rudeness,  the 
delight  and  the  instrument  of  hypocritical  cunning. — 
The  sufferings  and  the  gentleness  of  Jesus  amidst  the 
coarse  rudeness  of  the  world. — The  sufferings  of  the 
members  of  Christ  (His  martyrs)  amidst  the  coarse 
gibes  of  the  world. — The  covering  of  the  face  of  Je 
sus  a  sign  that,  even  while  setting  Him  at  nought, 
they  dared  not  encounter  the  light  of  His  eyes. — The 
spitting  in  His  face  a  scoffing  of  the  highest  person 
ality  and  individuality,  implying  at  the  same  time 
self-rejection  of  their  own  human  individuality. — An 
emblem  also  of  all  sin,  as  it  tends  to  efface  per 
sonality. — The  impotence  of  human  and  satanic  mal 
ice  against  the  triumphant  self-consciousness  of  the 
Divine  Saviour. — The  heavenly  pattern  of  perfect 
patience  and  endurance. — The  sins  which  He  there 
bore,  He  bore  for  all,  and  for  us  among  the  num 
ber. 

Starke: — Canstein  :  Even  the  true  Church  and 
its  whole  solemn  assembly  may  err  and  fail,  if  they 
set  aside  the  word  of  God,  Ex.  xxxii.  7—10. — We 
may  "  follow "  Jesus,  yet  not  in  the  right  spirit  or 
manner. — Danger  of  fellowship  with  men  of  the 
world  (Peter  warming  himself  by  the  fire  of  coals). 
— If  we  are  weak,  we  must  avoid  fellowship  with 
those  whose  intercourse  might  have  a  tendency  to 
render  us  still  more  weak. — Solemn  ordinances  of 
God  against  false  witnesses,  Ex.  xxiii.  1 ;  Dent.  six. 
18.  But  these  wicked  judges  not  only  admitted,  but 
even  suborned  false  witnesses. — While  seeking  to 
entangle  Jesus,  they  entangled  themselves. — Can- 
stem  :  Even  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  God  are 
capable  of  being  desecrated  by  men. — Zeisius :  The 
enemies  of  Christ  at  one  and  the  same  time  ac 
cusers,  witnesses,  and  judges :  thus  frequently  even 
in  our  own  day. — Qucsnel :  A  most  vivid  picture  of 
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what  envy  still  does  every  day  against  the  people 
of  God. — Hedlnger :  Attend,  0  my  sovil ;  thy  Saviour 
Buffers  for  the  false  witness  of  thy  tongue,  for  thy 
hypocrisy,  etc. — When  wicked  rulers  and  judges  oc 
cupy  the  high  places,  vile  persons  will  always  be 
found  ready  to  lend  themselves  as  their  tools. — Zei- 
sius :  If  the  words  of  Christ,  who  was  eternal  Wis 
dom  and  Truth,  were  perverted,  why  should  we  won 
der  that  His  servants  and  children  suffer  from  simi 
lar  misrepresentations  ? — The  testimony  of  Christ  af 
ter  His  silence  ;  similarly,  may  we  not  remain  silent 
when  the  glory  of  God  or  His  truth  are  in  question. 
— Zeisius  :  The  confession  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  to  this  day  the  rock  of  offence  (to  Jews,  Turks, 
heathens,  and  unbelieving  professors  of  Christianity). 
— Judicial  blindness  of  the  servants  of  Satan  in  de 
claring  truth  to  be  blasphemy,  and  blasphemy  truth. 
— Canstein :  by  this  Christ  expiated  the  sins  which 
are  committed  in  judicial  procedures. — Zeisiu* :  The 
spitting  upon  Jesus,  etc.,  the  expiation  of  our  sins, 
that  our  faces  might  not  be  ashamed  before  God,  but 
that  we  might  obtain  eternal  honor  and  glory. — 
Quesnel :  You  who  adorn  and  paint  your  faces,  be 
hold  the  indignity  offered  to  the  face  of  Jesus,  for 
your  sakes  ! — The  members  of  Christ  should  willing 
ly  and  readily  submit  to  every  kind  of  scorn  and  in 
sult. — Men  dare  to  insult  the  Almighty  as  if  He 
could  be  "  blindfolded." 

Gerlach : — While  Peter  denied  Jesus,  He  con 
fessed  before  Caiaphas  that  good  confession  by  which 
our  souls  are  saved. — Here  we  behold  Jesus  taking 
a  solemn  and  judicial  oath,  to  the  effect  that  He  was 
the  Son  of  God  ;  which  He  still  further  confirmed  by 
adding  that  they  would  see  Him  again  in  the  glory 
of  His  exaltation,  as  Judge  of  the  world,  and  as  their 
Judge. — The  vast  contrast  between  Jesus,  who  enter 
ed  watching  and  praying  into  the  temptation,  which 
He  had  overcome  within  before  He  encountered  it 
without,  and  Peter,  who  in  self-confidence  rushed 
into  danger,  without  any  preparation. — The  insults 
heaped  upon  Jesus  were  not  only  the  expression  of 
the  personal  hatred  of  His  enemies,  but  intended,  if 
possible,  completely  to  destroy  His  influence  and  po 
sition  in  popular  estimation. 

Htubner : — For  our  sakes,  Christ  had  to  go  many 
a  road  of  sorrow,  surrounded  by  the  band  of  the 
wicked.  Let  us  count :  1.  The  road  from  Gethse- 
mane  to  Annas  ;  2.  that  from  Annas  to  Caiaphas ;  3. 
from  Caiaphas  to  Pilate  ;  4.  from  Pilate  to  Herod  ;  5. 
from  Heiod  to  Pilate ;  6.  from  Pilate  to  the  hall  of 
judgment  (although  Pilate  lived  in  the  Prcetorium, 
the  soldiers  occupied  another  part ;  hence  it  was  not 
;:  from  Pilate  to  the  judgment-hall,"  but  from  the  hall 
of  judgment  to  where  the  soldiers  were) ;  7.  from 
thence  to  Golgotha.  These  sorrowful  roads  Jesus 
would  not  have  been  obliged  to  tread,  had  not  our 
feet  declined  from  the  ways  of  God. — Christ  led  be 
fore  Caiaphas :  the  true  High-Priest  before  the  spu 
rious,  the  Just  before  the  unjust,  the  Innocent  One 
before  His  bitter  enemies,  who  had  long  before  re 
solved  upon  His  death,  John  xi.  50. — A  night  trial. 
The  prince  of  darkness  himself  presided  unseen  over 
this  meeting. — The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  deceiv 
ed  themselves  and  each  other  by  the  tacit  assump 
tion  of  possessing  divine  authority. — (Pkambach.)  Let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  the  semblance  of  outward  dig 
nity  and  position,  but  seek  grace  to  have  our  eyes 
opened  so  as  to  penetrate  through  the  mist,  and  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  at  heart  are  the  enemies  of 
Christ. — Christ  was  arraigned  before  two  tribunals : 
the  ecclesiastical,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  first, 


and  the  secular  tribunal,  which  took  cognizance  of 
the  second,  table  of  the  law.  We  have  transgressed 
both  tables  of  the  law. — They  sought  false  witneet : 
the  sentence  had  been  beforehand  resolved  upon. 
— Falsehood  must  enter  into  the  service  of  mur 
der. —  TJiotigh  many  false  witnesses  came:  society 
abounds  in  venal  instruments  of  iniquity. — Every 
false  witness  is  in  opposition  to  the  holy  God  of 
truth ;  hence  such  will  not  only  be  put  to  shame, 
but  even  their  false  testimony  must  ultimately  sub* 
serve  the  truth. — Calumny  omits  or  adds  (or  per 
verts),  as  it  may  serve  its  purpose,  so  as  to  give  false 
hood  the  semblance  of  truth. — It  is  the  peculiar  arti 
fice  of  the  evil  one  to  mix  some  element  of  truth  in 
every  lie. — Thus  have  the  enemies  of  revelation  fre 
quently  perverted  the  Bible. — The  silence  of  Jesus : 
1.  Wise ;  2.  dignified ;  3.  putting  His  enemies  tc 
shame  and  condemning  them  ;  4.  conciliatory ;  5.  a 
holy  example  to  His  followers.  (The  biographies  of 
Franke,  Rengeltaube,  Boos,  Zinzendorf,  and  others.) 
— The  great  and  grievous  damage  often  resulting  from 
controversies  is  solely  caused  by  our  own  premature 
and  hasty  conduct. — The  solemn  confession  of  Jesus : 
1.  Wise  and  necessary:  2.  holy  and  sacred;  3.  hero 
ic,  or  unshrinking,  1  Tim.  vi.  13  ;  4.  unhesitating 
and  decided ;  5.  an  example  to  His  martyrs. — The 
different  bearing  and  relationship  in  reference  to  the 
truth  (on  the  part  of  Jesus,  of  Pilate,  of  the  high- 
priests,  of  the  false  witnesses,  of  Judas). — Neverthe 
less  (but,  besides),  I  say  unto  you.  A  most  solemn 
thunder-call  to  His  enemies.  Its  confirmation  ap 
peared  immediately  on  His  death  (the  darkness,  the 
earthquake,  etc.). — They  who  will  not  believe  in  the 
divine  character  of  Jesus  must  soon  experience  it  to 
their  terror  and  confusion. — It  is  terrible  to  His  en 
emies,  but  most  comforting  to  His  friends. — The 
faithfulness  of  the  Lord  met  by  the  mere  semblance 
of  the  fear  of  God. — A  painful  and  sleepless  night  to 
the  Lord.  Under  the  Old  Testament,  the  high-priest 
was  wont  to  spend  the  night  before  the  day  of  atone 
ment  waking ;  so  the  true  High-Priest  also.  A  con 
solation  this  to  sufferers  during  their  sleepless  nights. 
— Subordinates  imitate  their  superiors  and  the  high 
er  classes,  1  Cor.  ii.  8. — The  face  of  man  the  char 
acteristic  and  special  index  of  his  individuality  ;  to 
spit  upon  the  face,  is  to  set  at  nought  the  peculiar 
individuality  of  the  man.  In  the  present  instance  it 
was  Jesus.  His  face  was  the  face  of  God,  John  xiv.  9. 
His  holy  face,  which  angels  adore,  veiling  their  coun 
tenances,  was  here  insulted.  A  setting  at  nought  of 
His  person,  and  at  th*-  same  time  of  His  prophetical 
office. — Beware  ot  a  scoffing  spirit,  and  of  fellowship 
with  scorners,  Ps.  i.  1. — Alas !  how  frequently  is 
Christ  still  set  at  nought  among  us,  wittingly  and  un 
wittingly,  by  neglect  and  contempt  of  His  word,  or 
by  jokes  and  witticisms  in  connection  with  it !  For 
the  present  He  bears  with  it,  but  the  time  shall  come 
when  judgment  will  be  passed  upon  those  daring 
scoffers. — Let  the  reproach  of  Christ  be  our  choicest 
adorning. 

J.  W.  Kdnig : — What  a  change !  In  the  night  (ot 
the  nativity),  when  heaven  descended  upon  earth, 
etc.,  the  seraphim  opened  their  song  of  joy  and  prare 
etc.  In  this,  the  last  night  of  His  life,  the  Lord  of 
heaven  is  set  at  nought. — Rieaer : — This  question, 
whether  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  still 
proves  the  testing-point  of  unbelief  and  worldly 
mindedness^  He  that  believeth  that  Jesiu  is  the  Sou 
of  God  overcometh  the  world. — Braune  :•  —No  crim 
inal  has  ever  endured  what  Jesus  had  to  suffer ;  at 
least  in  no  other  case  have  cruelty  and  malice  been 
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•o  p-iovously  at  work. — As  on  that  occasion,  in  the    Christ  is  made  in  the  daikiiess  of  the  world  of  thu 
obscurity  of  night,  so  still,  many  an  attempt  against  j  life. 


SEVENTH    SECTION. 

CHRIST  AND  PETER. 

CHAPTEH  XXYI.  69-75. 
(Mark  xiv.  66-72  ;  Luke  xxii.  56-62;  John  xviii.  15-27.) 

69  Now  Peter  sat  [was  sitting]  without  in  the  palace  [court,  aiXj)] l :  and  a  damsel 

70  came  unto  him,  saying,  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Galilee  [the  Galilean].9     But  he 

71  denied  before  them3  all,  saying,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest.     And  when  he  was  gone 
out  into  [going  toward]   the  porch,  another  maid  [oAAi?]  saw  him,  and  said  unto  them* 
that  were  there,  This  fellow   [man,  OVTOS]  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  [the  Naza- 

72,  73  rene].5  And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  man.  And  after 
a  while  came  unto  him  they  that  stood  by  [they  that  stood  by  came],  and  said  to  Peter, 
Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them ;  for  thy  speech  bewrayeth  [betrayeth,  or  discovereth, 

74  8rj\6v  o-«  TTotet]  thee.     Then  began  he  to  curse6  and  to  swear,  saying,'1  I  know  not  [I 
do  not  know,  owe  oTSa,  as  in  ver.  72]  the  man.     And  immediately  the   [a]8  cock  crew. 

75  And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  Jesus,  which  said  unto  him  [when  he  said],9  Before 
the  [a]  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  [wilt]  deny  me  thrice.     And  he  went  out,  and  wept  bit 
terly. 

1  Ver.  09. — [The  «£ &>,  without,  plainly  shows  that  avKri  cannot  mean  here  the  palace  itself,  but  the  interior,  qua 
drangular  and  open  hall,  or  court-yard,  to  which  there  was  a  passage  (sometimes  arched)  from  the  front  part  of  the  house, 
called  vv  \iav  or  irpoav\iov1  ver.  71 ;  Mark  xiv.  68.  See  Crit.  Note  on  ver.  3,  p.  459.  The  place  where  the  Saviour 
etood  before  Caiaphas  was  probably  an  aiidienco-room  on  the  ground-floor,  in  the  rear  or  on  the  side  of  the  court-yard.  —P.  S.] 

3  Ver.  69.— [Literally  after  the  Greek  :    T  o  D   TaAiAaioi/,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  Jud»a, 
bad  a  contemptuous  meaning.    So  Julian  the  Apostate  used  to  call  Christ,  and  he  is  reported  (although  on  insufficient  au 
thority)  to  have  tiled  with  the  exclamation:  -'Galilean,  thou  hast  conquered!" — P.  8  ] 

'  Ver.  70.— The  a  v  T  u  v  is  doubtful,  as  many  authorities  are  agaiust  it.  Still  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult,  speaks 
In  its  favor,  inasmuch  as  the  avroi  are  not  mentioned.  [The  English  Version  italicizes  it;  it  may  as  well  be  omitted, 
being  superfluous.] 

4  Ver.  71. — A  i)  TO  Is  (Kft  [for  roTs   «««?]  is  best  supported. 

«  Ver.  71.— [ToS  Na^wpaiov  has  a  similar  contemptuous  meaning  as  rov  Ta\i\a'tov,  ver.  69,  and  Natara.ant,  as 
well  as  GulUaam  became  nicknames  of  the  Christians.— P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  74. — [  To  curse  is  somewhat  ambiguous  for  K  a  r  a  v  a  6  f  u  o  r  i  £f  l  v  .  The  meaning!* :  he  invoked  curses  on 
himself  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Lange:  Da  Jing  er  an  mil  Baniijludi  (Verwunschung)  und  Eid 
tich  zu  rerschuwen.—l'.  S.] 

7  Ver.  74. — [This  interpolation  should  be  omitted,  since  it  "destroys  the  proper  c^nrection,  and  gives  a  false  sense  to 
the  preceding  words."  (Conant.)— P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  74.— f  All  the  four  Evangelists  omit  the  definite  article  before  dAeWo^  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  note  on  ver 
84,  p.  473.— P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  75.— ['Irjo-oP/  flprjKoros,  quod  dixerat,  in  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac  Version.  To  refer  it  to  u^uaToj, 
would  require  r  o  v  eipiJOKTuj.  The  best  authorities  omit  a  v  r  w  .  but  Lange  retains  it.— P.  S.] 

the  Galilean  5 "  the  latter :  "  with  Jesus  the  Na- 
zarene."  Both  maids  had  gathered  their  informa 
tion  by  hearsay ;  but,  although  ignorant,  they  were 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

•  On  the  manner  and  circumstances  under  which 
Peter  gained  access  to  the  palace  of  the  high-priest, 
tee  the  Gospel  of  John. 

Ver.  69.  Now  Peter  was  sitting  without.— 
'The  expression  «£«>  must  be  taken  relatively  to 


malevolently  disposed.     Probably  the  statement  ws 
made  in  both  cases  in  malicious  banter,  or  light  ridi 
cule,  as  the  charge  evidently  led  to  no  further  con 
sequences. 

Ver.  70.  He  denied  before  them  all. — Before 


the  interior  of  the  house  in  which  Jesus  underwent  the  servants  of  the  high-priest  and  the  officials. — I 
examination.  In  ver.  58  the  term  %ota  was  used, '  know  not  what  thou  sayest. — A  mode  of  expres- 
because  Peter  is  represented  as  going  from  the  street  i  sion  which  might  be  taken  as  denying  the  denial :  I 
Into  the  court."  Meyer.  do  not  even  understand  what  thou  meanest.  Of 

Ver.  69.  A  damsel, — i.  e.,  a  female  slave,  as  con- !  course  this,  however,  implied  a  denial  of  the  charge 
tradistinguished  from  the  other  mentioned  in  ver.  71.  ,  itself,  although  Meyer  lays  undue  emphasis  upon  it 
The  former  (who,  according  to  John  xviii.  17,  "kept  |  when  interpreting  it:  So  far  from  having  been  with 
the  door  ")  said  :  "  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  ,  Him,  I  do  not  even  know,  etc. 
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Vcrs.  71  and  72.  And  when  he  was  going 
out  into  (toward)  the  porch. — After  his  first  and 
indirect  denial,  Peter  began  to  feel  the  painfulness  of 
his  situation,  and  wished  to  go  away,  or  at  any  rate 
to  be  nearer  the  door,  so  as  to  secure  a  retreat.  But 
in  order  to  conceal  his  intention  of  leaving,  he  con 
tinued  still  for  a  short  time  in  the  porch.  Accord 
ingly,  Le  went  from  the  court  or  av\r),  which  en 
closed  the  house,  toward  the  porch.  In  cur  opinion, 
the  6  IT  u \ia  v  refers  to  the  same  as  the  TT p oav\  iav 
in  Mark  xiv.  68  (which  Meyer  denies).  It  was  then 
that,  according  to  Mark,  Peter  denied  Jesus  a  second 
time,  after  having  risen  from  warming  himself  at  the 
fire.  "  Another  maid  saw  him  (when  going  away), 
and  (following  him)  said  unto  them  that  were  there 
(probably  the  guard  at  the  gate) :  27iis  one  was  also 
with  Jesus  the  Nazarene."  Then  the  second  distinct 
denial  ensued,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  and  by  the  con 
temptuous  expression:  "/  do  not  know  the  man." 
The  circumstance  that  Peter  made  use  of  an  oath  is 
recorded  by  Matthew  alone.  The  particle  on  prob 
ably  refers  to  the  confirmation  by  the  oath. 

Ver.  73.  And  after  a  while,  they  thai  stood 
by  came  and  said  to  Peter. — Primarily  referring 
to  those  who  had  been  at  the  gate.  But  the  lan 
guage  of  the  text  does  not  prevent  our  understanding 
it  to  mean,  that  in  the  interval  a  number  of  persons 
had  come  from  the  court  and  joined  the  group.  In 
fact,  according  to  Luke,  a  considerable  interval  had 
elapsed,  before  general  attention  had  been  called 
forth  and  fixed  on  Peter. — Surely  thou  also  art 
one  of  them. — An  oath  against  the  oath  of  Peter. — 
For  thy  speech  also  betrayeth  thee. — "  Beside 
other  circumstances,  by  which  the  maid  recognized 
thee.  The  pronunciation,  the  dialect,  i]  \a\ia  of 
the  Galilajans  was  defective  in  the  utterance  of  the 
gutturals,  so  that  no  distinction  was  perceptible  be 
tween  it,  5,  n.  Besides,  the  Galilaeans  also  pro 
nounced  the  tt)  like  n."  De  Wette.  The  pronun 
ciation  of  the  people  of  Galilee  was  uncouth  and  in 
distinct  ;  hence  they  were  not  allowed  to  read  aloud 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  The  Talmudists  relate  a 
number  of  amusing  anecdotes  about  the  curious 
misunderstandings  occasioned  by  the  indistinctness 
of  pronunciation'in  Galilee.  See  Friedlieb,  p.  84. 

Ver.  74.  Then  began  he.— He  meets  and  out 
does  the  asseveration  "  Surely,"  used  by  the  servants, 
by  beginning  to  invoke  curses  on  himself  and  to 
•wear. 

Ver.  74.  And  immediately  a  cock  crew. — DC 
Wette:  "The  statement  in  Mishna,  Baba  Kama  vii. 
7,  that  fowls  were  not  allowed  to  be  kept  in  Jerusa 
lem,  is  proba,bly  incorrect.  It  is  contrary  to  what  is 
related  in  Hieros.  Erubin,  fol.  26,  cp.  1 ;  comp. 
Lightfoot  ad  v.  34." — It  was  indeed  contrary  to  the 
Levitical  law  of  purity  to  keep  fowls  in  Jerusalem, 
because  these  animals  pick  their  food  in  dirt  and 
mud,  and  might  thus  occasion  the  defilement  of  sa 
crifices  and  other  dedicated  offerings.  But  is  it  like 
ly  that  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  castle  of  Autonia 
would  care  for  such  Jewish  ordinances  ?  And  even 
with  reference  to  the  Jews,  we  read  that  the  Sanhe- 
drin  had  on  one  occasion  ordered  a  cock  to  be  stoned, 
because  it  had  picked  out  the  eyes  of  a  little  child, 
and  thereby  caused  its  death.  (SEPP,  Leben  Jesu,  iii. 
475.) — Plinius  observes  that  the  second  crowing  of 
the  cock  (galliciruwn)  took  place  during  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night.  Friedlieb,  p.  81. 

Ver.  7f>.  Thou  wilt  thrice  deny  Me.— Bcngel 
oas,  in  his  Gnomon,  given  the  following  satisfactory 


explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gospels  speak  onlj 
of  a  threefold  denial  on  the  part  of  Peter :  "  Abncya- 
tio  ad  plures  plurium  interrogatiortcs,  facta  vno  paro~ 
xysmo,  pro  una  numeratur."  By  dint  of  that  pres 
sure  of  the  letter  at  the  expense  of  the  import  and 
spirit  of  history,  which  is  so  common  with  a  certain 
school  of  critics  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  1490),  Strausa 
and  Paulus  have  maintained  that  the  Gospels  record 
more  than  three  denials  on  the  part  of  Peter  (Paulua 
speaks  of  eight  distinct  denials).  But  a  closer  in 
quiry  shows  that  the  three  occasions  are  specially 
and  separately  enumerated  in  the  Gospels : — 

first  denial. — Immediately  on  entering  the  palace, 
John  xviii.  17,  and  on  the  charge  of  the  maid  who 
kept  the  door.  According  to  Matthew  (ver.  69),  in 
the  court ;  according  to  John  and  Mark,  at  the  fire, 
where  the  servants  warmed  themselves;  according 
to  Luke,  by  the  light  of  the  fire. 

Second  denial. — According  to  John's  narrative, 
Peter  was  still  standing  by  the  fire  and  warming 
himself,  probably  with  the  design  of  covering  a 
speedy  retreat  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  un 
concern.  According  to  Matthew,  he  was  now  about 
to  leave,  when  another  maid  attacked  him,  and  peo 
ple  gathered  around  him  in  the  porch.  Luke  reports 
one  of  these  bystanders  as  already  expressing  the 
general  feeling  in  the  words:  "Thou  art  also  of 
them." 

Third  denial. — Again  Peter  had  tarried  for  some 
time  in  the  porch.  The  false  oath  which  he  had 
taken  had  allayed  the  rising  indignation  of  the  peo 
ple,  when  another  fancied  that  he  recognized  him  by 
his  speech.  Soon  the  servants  declared  that  his 
(speech  betrayed  him.  Such  a  recognition  would  in 
volve  imminent  poiil  of  life.  For,  according  to  John, 
a  relative  of  Malchus  maintained  that  he  had  seen 
him  in  the  garden  with  Jesus.  Then  Peter  began  to 
curse  and  swear,  and  immediately  the  cock  crew  (a 
second  time),  reminding  and  warning  him.  It  ap 
pears  that  he  had  scarcely  given  any  heed  to  the 
first  crowing  of  the  cock  (Mark). 

[On  the  different  accounts  of  the  threefold  denial 
of  Peter  compare  also  the  tables  in  the  Greek  and 
English  Harmonies,  ANDREWS'  Life  of  our  Lord,  p. 
491  sqq.,  and  the  remarks  of  Alford  on  Matt.  xxvi. 
69-75,  4th  ed.  (p.  268  sqq.).  These  minor  variations 
with  essential  coincidences  prove  the  independence 
of  the  Evangelists  and  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
narrative.  "  Whether  we  can  arrange  them  or  not, 
being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  holy  truthfulness 
of  the  Evangelists,  and  of  the  divine  guidance  under 
which  they  wrote,  our  faith  is  in  no  way  shaken  by 
such  discrepancies.  We  value  them  rather,  as  testi 
monies  to  independence :  and  are  sure,  that  if  for 
one  moment  we  could  be  put  in  complete  possession 
of  all  the  details  as  they  happened,  eaeh  account 
would  find  its  justification,  and  the  reasons  of  all  the 
variations  would  disappear.  And  this  I  firmly  be 
lieve  will  one  day  be  the  case."  Alford  (p.  26*9,  in 
the  4th  edition,  where  he  corrects  the  errors  of  the 
corresponding  note  in  the  former  edition). — P.  S."] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  picture  of  the  denial  of  the  Lord  as  ex 
hibited  by  the  fall  of  that  disciple  who  had  been  the 
first  to  confess  Christ,  has  its  peculiar  and  eternal 
import  hi  the  history  of  the  Church.  Hence  wa 
should  study  it :  1.  In  the  source  and  antecedents  of 
this  denial ;  2.  in  its  various  phases  and  stages ;  8. 
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to  the  repentance  which  followed,  ami  which  led  to 
the  diilv  n  .ic  ;md  Listing  spiritual  confession. 

2.  Tha  fall  of  Peter  a  significant  type  of  the  Rom 
ish  Church. 

;;.  The  look  of  the  Lord,  recorded  hi  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  in  its  historical  and  in  its  eternal,  ideal  ira- 
poi  t  for  the  Church. 

4.  The  deep  sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  Lord 
cai  sed  by  the  dauial  of  Peter,  in  its  lasting  import 
for  the  Church. 

5.  Peter  went  out  into  the  black  night,  but  not 
as  Judas  into  the  darkness  of  despair.     Weeping 
bitterly,  lu  awaited  the  dawn  of  another  and  a  better 
morning.     The  angel  of  mercy  accompanied  him  on 
that  heavy  road  to  spiritual  self-condemnation  which 
issued  in  the  death  of  his  old  man,  more  especially 
of  his  former  pride  and  self-confidence.     And  thus  it 
came  that  he  really  .accompanied  Christ  unto  death, 
though  in  a  very  different  and  much   better  sense 
than  he  had  intended.     Ills  repentance  had  to  be 
completed, — he  had  to  obtain  peace  and  reconcilia 
tion  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  Himself,  before  he 
could  offer  the  requisite  satisfaction  for  his  guilt  to 
ward  man  by  making  such  a  grand  confession  as 
would  efface  and  obliterate  the  offence  of  his  grand 
denial.     It  deserves  special  notice,  that  this  progress 
of  repentance  and  conversion  in  the  case  of  Peter 
may  serve  as  the  prototype  of  the  economy  of  gen 
uine  grace ;  while  this  procedure  was  reversed  in  the 
case  of  Judas,  who  wished  first  to  offer  human  s,atis- 
faction  before  those  enemies  whose  guilt  he  had  shar 
ed,  but  who  failed,  in  that  manner,  to  come  to  Christ. 

[6.  WOUDSWOUTH  :  "  Even  soon  after  he  had  re 
ceived  the  Holy  Communion  Peter  denied  his  Master. 
But  he  repented  and  was  pardoned.  Hence  then  we 
may  confute  the  Novatians,  who  refuse  to  restore 
those  who  fall  into  grievous  sin  after  Baptism  and 
the  Holy  Communion.  And  St.  Peter's  sin,  and  the 
sins  of  other  saints,  are  written  in  Holy  Scripture 
that  we  may  not  bo  high-minded,  but  fear ;  and  that 
when  we  fall  into  sin  we  may  repent.  The  grace 
given  in  the  Holy  Communion  was  improved  by  St. 
Peter  into  the  means  of  godly  repentance ;  but  it  was 
perverted  by  Judas  to  his  own  destruction.  It  was 
used  as  medicine  by  the  one ;  and  was  abused  into 
poison  by  the  other."  But  the  presence  of  Judas  at 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  matter  of 
critical  uncertainty  (comp.  John  versus  Luke)  and  of 
inherent  improbability.  The  weight  of  patristic  au 
thority  is  in  favor  of  his  presence ;  but  some  of  the 
best  modern  harmonists  and  commentators,  as  Meyer, 
Tischcndorf,  Robinson,  Lichtcnstein,  Lange,  Wiese- 
ler,  Ellicott,  and  Andrews,  deny  it,  and  assume  that 
the  traitor  left  the  paschal  supper  before  the  institu 
tion  of  the  eucharist,  for  which  in  John's  narrative 
we  can  find  no  place  for  insertion  prior  to  the  depar 
ture  of  Judas.— P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Internal  connection  between  the  denial  of  Peter 
and  the  condemnation  and  injuries  which  Christ  suf 
fered  at  the  hands  of  His  enemies. — The  denial  of  a 
disciple  the  most  poignant  sorrow  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  His  confession. — The  Faithful  Witness  and 
the  unfaithful  disciple. — The  denial  of  Peter  interve 
ning  between  his  former  and  his  later  confession,  or 
different  kinds  of  confession. — The  causes  of  the  de 
nial  of  Peter:  1.  Self-exaltation  on  account  of  his 
former  confession ;  2.  a  morbid  desire  after  confes 


sion  beyond  the  measure  of  the  =  tivngth  of  his  faith- 
3.  want  of  sullieient  maturity  for  tin-  confc.v-ion  in 
life  ami  in  deed. — The  giddiness  mid  the  sni'ublm.a 
of  Peter,  before  his  actual  fall :  1.  He  underrated  and 
neglected  the  warnings  of  Jesus;  2.  lie  exalted  him. 
self  above  his  fellow-disciples;  3.  he  neglected  tin 
proper  preparation  by  watching  and  prayer;  4.  he 
voluntarily  and  presumptuously  rushed  into  danger 
— How  it  deserves  special  notice,  in  the  fall  of  Peter, 
that  he  had  attempted  to  come  forward  as  a  witness 
for  Christ  with  a  conscience  that  was  not  void  of 
blame  and  offence. — The  sad  after-history  of  the 
sword  assault  upon  Malchus;  or,  how  frequently 
times  of  fanatical  defence  of  the  faith  are  followed 
by  seasons  of  open  denial. — How  it  could  come  to 
pass  that  a  poor  maid,  standing  at  the  gate,  could 
terrify  into  a  denial  him  to  whom  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  promised. — The  triumph 
of  the  fear  of  man  over  that  of  God  the  source  of  de 
nial. — He  who  tempts  the  Lord  is  on  the  way  to  de 
ny  Him. — The  fatal  boldness  which  rushes  into  the 
battle-field  without  having  been  sent;  1.  Its  portrai 
ture  as  here  presented :  it  wants  a  proper  call,  pro 
per  weapons,  and  proper  spiritual  courage.  2.  Its 
fate:  despondency,  defeat,  and  the  most  imminent 
peril  of  soul. — How  those  who  confess  Jesus  have  to 
endure  the  most  varied  temptations  to  deny  Him. — 
How  the  children  of  the  world  and  the  ministers  of 
darkness  combine,  in  the  spirit  of  the  evil  one,  to 
change  our  confession  into  a  denial  of  Christ. — The 
unfailing  mark  of  the  disciples  in  their  language  and 
tone,  also  the  indication  of  their  fate :  1.  It  is  to 
their  highest  spiritual  benefit,  if  they  are  faithful ;  2. 
or,  again,  to  their  shame  and  confusion,  when  they 
turn  aside  from  the  Lord. — The  gradation  of  guilt  in 
the  denial  of  Peter:  1.  Ambiguous  evasion  (a  sup 
posed  unimportant  falsehood) ;  2,  distinct  denial  with 
a  false  oath :  "  I  know  not  the  man  "  (contemptuous 
ly) ;  3.  awful  abjuration,  with  solemn  imprecations 
upon  himself. — Every  ban  pronounced  upon  genuine 
Christians,  an  imprecation,  in  confirmation  of  the  de 
nial  of  Christ. — Peter  did  not  wish  to  forsake  the 
Lord,  but  he  would  fain  have  attempted  to  save  both 
Jesus  and  himself  by  crafty  policy. — In  his  view, 
everything  formed  part  of  this  policy :  the  evasion, 
the  false  oath,  and  even  the  imprecations,  were  in 
tended  to  carry  out  this  plan. — How,  as  "  the  Faith 
ful  Witness,"  the  Lord  has  expiated  even  the  denials 
of  His  honest  disciples,  into  which  they  have  fallen 
through  weakness. — How  the  faithfulness  of  Christ 
alone  restores  the  unfaithful  servaui  from  imminent 
judgment:  1.  Only  His  faithfulness :  (a)  in  His  gra 
cious  warning;  (b)  in  His  look  of  compassion  and 
love ;  (c)  in  giving  that  warning  and  rousing  sign  (the 
crowing  of  the  cock) ;  (d)  in  His  readiness  to  restore 
again  the  fallen  disciple.  2.  Blessed  effects  of  that 
faithfulness  on  the  part  of  Jesus:  "He  went  out, 
and  wept  bitterly." — The  warning  tokens  in  nature, 
as  accompanying  the  warning  and  rousing  voice  of 
the  Spirit. — the  repentance  of  Peter  a  constant  call 
to  repentance  in  the  Church. — The  marks  of  genuine 
repentance:  1.  All  the  pride  of  self-righteousness 
ceases  and  is  given  up ;  2.  it  is  connected  with  a 
going  out  from  the  world ;  3.  it  is  characterized  by  a 
going  forth  with  tears  through  night  to  light. — Bitter 
weeping,  or  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  the  evidr  nc c 
of  reconciling  grace. — How  the  humiliation  of  tho 
heart  and  the  grace  of  our  God  always  meet  a<  r\t 
to  eye:  1.  True  humiliation  and  humility  find  no 
other  resting-place  than  the  loiiiest  height,  even  the 
grace  of  God ;  2.  the  grace  of  God  descends  and  reju 
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only  in  the  lowest  depth,  even  the  broken  and  con 
trite  heart. — Divine  grace  transforming  the  fall  of 
Peter,  as  formerly  that  of  David,  into  the  introduc 
tion  to  a  g^puine  and  thorough  conversion. — Will 
the  so-called  Romish  Peter  ever  go  forth  from  the 
palace  of  the  high-priest,  where  he  has  denied  Jesus, 
to  weep  bitterly  ? 

Starke: — Hed'mger :  Self-confidence  and  pre 
sumption  bring  sorrow. — Marginal  Note  by  Luther  : 
Peter  may  have  thought  that  his  untruth  'could  not 
jijure  any  person,  while  it  might  profit  him  and  in- 
eure  his  safety,  and  hence  that  it  was  lawful,  or  at 
least  a  matter  of  small  moment;  but  he  soon  ex 
perienced  what  consequences  the  commencement  of 
sin  entailed. —  Canstein :  The  fear  of  death. — Zeisiux  : 
Observe  how  sin  grows  and  increases  when  it  is  not 
resisted.  Therefore,  be  very  careful  to  resist  it  in  its 
commencement. — To  stumble  is  human,  to  rise  again 
Christian,  to  persevere  in  sin  is  devilish. 

Lisco : —  The  denial  of  Peter. — 1 .  Its  source,  (a) 
Its  more  remote  occasion :  (aa)  transgression  of  the 
injunction  of  Jesus,  John  xiii.  36 ;  (bb)  neglect  of 
the  admonition,  Matt.  xxvi.  41.  (b)  Its  deeper 
ground :  (aa)  unbelief  in  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ver. 
36  ;  (bfj)  confidence  in  the  strength  of  his  love  to  Je- 
BUS  and  in  his  own  firmness  of  will ;  (cr)  proud  pre 
sumption  in  the  midst  of  danger.  2.  The  denial  it 
self,  (a)  Manifestation  of  his  fear  of  man,  thought 
less  haste,  and  impotence.  (6)  Starting-point :  a  lie. 
(c)  Gradual  and  increasing  development :  at  first 
merely  a  denial,  then  a  false  oath,  and  at  last  impre 
cations  upon  himself.  3.  The  conversion,  (a)  The 
crowing  of  a  cock  and  the  look  of  Jesus  awaken  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  real  state  of  matters,  (b)  He  per 
ceives  the  truthfulness  and  faithfulness  of  Jesus,  and 
his  own  weakness,  (c)  Godly  sorrow  and  repentance. 
— Thus  we  also  learn  from  this  history,  how  a  man 
may  be  restored  after  having  sadly  declined  and 
fallen  into  grievous  sin. 

Hcubner : — Peter  was  here  in  the  midst  of  a  mul 
titude  of  the  ungodly. — The  disciples  of  Christ  can 
not  be  long  hid  when  among  the  men  of  this  world. 
— Isa.  xix.  18:  the  language  of  Canaan. — The  more 
poignant  our  repentance,  the  more  sweet  and  precious 
afterward  the  enjoyment  of  grace. — Wherein  consist 
ed  the  denial  of  Peter  ?  1.  It  was  not  a  determined 
denial  of  the  heart,  nor  a  final  or  thorough  renuncia 
tion  of  Jesus ;  2.  it  was  a  concealment  of  his  faith 
and  allegiance,  a  denial  of  his  discipleship. — Survey 
of  the  conduct  of  Peter:  1.  It  involved  deep  guilt; 
2.  grade  of  that  guilt — (a)  not  a  sin  of  malicious  in 
tent,  (b)  but  of  weakness. — In  the  sin  of  Peter,  Jesus 
had  to  bear  our  human  weaknesses. — Application :  1. 
The  fall  of  Peter  reminds  us  of  the  weakness  of  our 
own  hearts,  against  which  we  must  always  be  on  our 
guard,  despite  our  better  feelings  and  aspirations ;  2. 
a  call  to  self-examination ;  3.  we  must  learn  to  place 
our  whole  confidence  in  the  grace  and  intercession 
of  Jesus.  Hold  fast  your  faith. 

Braune : — Even  down  to  the  maid  who  guarded 
the  gate,  the  servants  of  the  high-priest  were  involved 
In  the  sin  and  injury  committed  against  the  Saviour. 
— Peter  wished  to  do  better  than  the  other  disciples, 
who  all  forsook  Jesus  and  fled,  but  fell  lower  than 
they. — The  world  knows  well  how  to  remind  us  of 
such  sword-cut,  or  how  to  avenge  supposed  or  real 
injury. — These  Jewish  servants  seem  to  Lave  been 
proud  of  their  pure  pronunciation  of  the  language ;  j 
similarly,  most  of  us  try  to  shine  and  to  oiitshine 
others. — After  that,  Peter  also  strengthened  his  bre 
thren,  as  the  Lord  commanded  him.—  Godly  sorrow  j 


workcth,  etc. — From  the  Lord  Jesus  comes  forgivfr 
ness  of  sin. 

II.  Mutter: — Peter  warms  his  hands  and  feet, 
while  in  the  meantime,  however,  the  heart  freezes  so 
far  as  the  lore  of  Jesus  is  concerned. — If  a  man  for- 
sakes  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  calls  him  to  walk, 
and  seems  to  slink  into  corners,  etc.,  he  is  outside  of 
God's  protection,  and  the  devil  has  power  over  him 
— If  thy  foot  offend  thee,  etc. — He  who  warms  him 
self  by  the  fire  of  the  ungodly,  will  deny  Christ  alon» 
with  the  ungodly.— Ahlfcld:— -He  that  walks  in  his 
own  strength,  will  assuredly  meet  with  a  speedy  fall. 
— Keipff: — Why  did  Peter  recover  from  his  fall,  and 
not  Judas?  1.  Because  their  sins  differed;  2.  be 
cause  their  repentance  differed. 

[QvESNXI : — Every  one  carries  in  him  the  possi 
bility  of  renouncing  Christ. — There  is  nothing  on 
which  we  can  depend  but  the  grace  of  God. — One 
temptation  unresisted  seldom  fails  of  bringing  on  an 
other  and  a  third. — Peter  joins  perjury  to  infidelity. 
Let  the  example  of  an  apostle  make  us  tremble. — A 
small  matter  (a  mean  servant)  makes  us  fall  when 
God  does  not  support  us ;  a  small  matter  (the  crow 
ing  of  a  cock)  raises  us  again,  when  His  grace  makes 
use  of  it.— P.  S.] 

[BCRKITT  :— The  denial  of  Peter :  1.  The  sin:  (a) 
a  lie;  (b)  an  oath  (perjury);  (c)  an  anathema  and 
curse.  2.  The  occasion  of  it:  (a)  Peter  followed 
Christ  afar  off,  from  fear  and  frailty;  (b)  he  kept 
bad  company  with  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  (c)  pre 
sumptuous  confidence  in  his  own  strength  and  stand 
ing.  3.  The  repetition  of  the  sin.  If  we  yield  to 
one  temptation,  Satan  will  assault  us  with  more,  and 
stronger :  progress  from  bare  denial  to  perjury  and 
thus  to  imprecation.  4.  The  aggravating  circum 
stances  :  (a)  the  person  thus  falling,  a  disciple,  an 
apostle,  the  chief  apostle,  a  special  favorite  of  Christ ; 
(b)  the  person  denied,  his  Master,  his  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  who  just  before  had  washed  his  feet  and 
given  him  the  sacrament ;  (c)  the  company  of  high- 
priests,  and  scribes,  and  elders,  and  their  servants 
before  whom  Peter  denied  his  Master ;  (d)  the  thno 
of  the  denial,  but  a  few  hours  after  the  communion ; 
(e)  the  smallness  of  the  temptation :  a  mere  question 
of  a  servant  girl,  a  door-keeper.  Ah,  Peter,  how 
unlike  thyself  art  thou  at  this  time,  not  a  rock,  but  a 
reed,  a  pillar  blown  down  by  a  woman's  breath.  0 
frail  humanity,  whose  strength  is  weakness ! — In 
most  of  the  saints'  fulls  recorded  in  Scripture,  eiiher 
the  first  inciters  or  the  accidental  occasions  were  wo 
men.  Adam,  Lot,  Sampson,  David,  Solomon,  Peter. 
A  weak  creature  may  be  a  strong  tempter. — The  re 
covery  and  repentance  of  Peter:  1.  Its  suddenness. 
Ilis  sin  was  hasty  and  sudden  under  a  violent  pas 
sion  of  fear,  contrary  to  his  settled  purpose,  and 
hence  much  sooner  repented  of.  2.  The  means  of 
his  repentance:  (a)  the  crowing  of  a  cock;  (b) 
Christ's  looking  upon  Peter  with  an  eye  of  mercy 
and  pity  which  melted  his  heart  and  dissolved  ifr  into 
tears  ;  (c)  Peter's  remembrance  of  Christ's  prediction 
with  a  close  application  of  it  to  his  conscience.  The 
manner  of  his  repentance :  (a)  it  was  secret,  he  went 
out  (vere  dolct  qui  sine  teste  dolet ;  solitariness  is  most 
agreeable  to  an  afflicted  spirit) ;  (b)  sincere,  he  wept 
bitterly;  (c)  lasting  and  abiding,  showing  its  effect 
on  the  whole  subsequent  life  of  Peter.  "History 
(tradition)  reports,  that  ever  after,  when  St.  Peter 
heard  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  mourned ;  others  say,  that  he  was  wont  to  rise 
at  midnight  and  spend  the  tune  in  penitent  devotion 
between  cock-crowing  and  day-light.  And  the  P* 
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pista,  who  love  to  turn  everything  into  superstition, 
hcpin  th;it  pructict.-  of  .-cltiiif;  :i  cock  upon  the  top 
of  towers,  and  steeples,  and  chimneys,  to  put  the  peo 
ple  in  miud  of  this  sin  of  Peter  and  his  ivpontiincr 
by  that  signal."  ('/)  The  repentance  of  Peter  was 
atteniU-il  with  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  service 
rf  Christ  to  the  end  of  his  life.— P.  S.] 

[S  milar  reflections  and  improvements  in  MAT- 
THKW  HENRY,  GILL,  DOI>I>RIJ>GE,  A.  CLARKE,  Tu. 
SCOTT,  and  other  practical  English  commentators. 
We  add  the  last  of  the  "  Practical  Observations  "  of 


THOMAS  SCOTT  :  "It  any  have  fallen  even  in  the  mosl 
divudful  manner,  let  them  think  oi'  Peter's  recoverj 
;r,i:l  not.  despair;  :IIM|  let  iliem  recollect  the  wordl 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  Jheir  own  sins;  that  their  tears, 
confessions,  and  humiliations  may  be  mingled  with 
hope.  And  let  us  all  frequently  remember  our  past 
follies,  and  manifold  instances  of  ingratitude;  that 
we  may  learn  watchfulness,  humility,  caution,  and 
compassion  for  the  tempted  and  fallen,  by  the  expe 
rience  of  our  own  numerous  mistakes,  sins,  and  re 
coveries."— P.  S.] 


EIGHTH    SECTION. 

JESUS  AND   HIS   BETRAYER.— JUDAS  AND   THE   HIGH-PRIESTS. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL  1-10. 
(Mark  xv.  1  ;  Luke  xxii.  66-xxiii.  1  ;  John  xviii.  28.) 

When  [But,  8«]  the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests  and  [the,  ot]  elders  of 

2  the  people  took  counsel  against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death  :  And  when  they  had  bound 

3  him,  they  led  him  away,  and  delivered  him   to  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor.1     Then 
Judas,  which  [who]  had  betrayed8  him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented 
himself  [regretting,  //.eTu/xeA/»7#eiY|,3  and  brought  again  [brought  back]  the  thirty  pieces 

I  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  [the]  elders,  Saying,  1  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  be 
trayed  the  innocent4  blood  [I  sinned,  or  erred,  in  betraying  innocent  blood,  ij^aprov 
TrapoSov?  af/jwx  u#u>oi/].6  And  they  said,  What  is  that  [it]  to  us?  see  thou  to  that  [it]. 

5  And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  departed  [withdrew,  or  isolat- 

6  ed   himself,  av^x^PW^  ail(l  went  [away  hence]  and  hanged  himself.     And  the  chief 
priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and  said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them  into  the  treasury, 

7  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.     And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the 

8  potter's  field,  to  bury  strangers  in,  •   Wherefore  that  field  was  called,  The  field  of  blood, 

9  unto  this  day.     Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  [Jeremiah]  7  the 
prophet,  saying,  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was 
valued   [priced],8  whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value  [priced.  Gren.  xxxvii. 

0  28;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13;  Jer.  xviii.  1;  xix.  11;  xxxii.  6  f£]  ;  And  gave  them  for  the 
potter's  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me  [to  me].' 


,  here  ==  4  IT  {  r  p  a  TT  o  ?  ,  procurator,  which  was  the  proper  official  character  and  title  of 
Is  a  more  general  term   which  Applies  to  proconsuls,  legates,  or  procurators.    Ilenco  governor 
ru-sitfi  (but  this  title  belonged  to  the  President  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  2),  Pi 


1  Ver.  2.  —  (T<B 
Pilate;  but  rtyt 

may  be  retained.    Vulgate  anrl  BCE«  translate: 

late's  superior);  CastaJio:  prtetori  (in  the  wider  acceptation  of  early  Roman  history);  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  C 
Genevan,  Bishops':  deputy  (but  this  is  used  for  a  v  8  v  TT  a  r  o  v  ,  proconsul,  in  Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12;  xviii.  12;  six.  8S); 
Campbell:  procurator  (correct,  but  not  so  generally  intelligible  as  gocernor)\  Luther:  IMII  dpflvger  ;  Kwald  and  Lange: 
Stntthtitter.  —  P.  8.] 

i  Ver.  3.-H  a  p  a.  5  o  t'  s  according  to  B.,  L.,  cursive  MSS.,  Lachmann,  [and  Tregelles.    Tiscbendorf  and  Alford  retain 
the  usual  reading  :    Trapo  5  i  Sovs.] 

*  Ver.  3.—  [It  is  worth  white  to  mark  in   the  translation  the  difference  between  /ufra.ue'Ao/uai,  to  change  one's  care, 
ind  wfTufoea,  to  change  one's  mind  or  purpose,  and  thus  between  the  repentance  of  Peter,  who  abhorred  the  cause, 
his  sin.  and  the  remorse  of  Judas  who  shrunk  back  from  the  effect;  or  the  sodlv  sorrow  which  leads  to  life,  and  the  world. 
ly  re-ret  which  leads  to  death.—  P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  4—  In  place  of  aQuov  (innocent)  some  manuscripts  and  translations  read  o'iKaiov  (righteous),  which  ha* 
coo  little  authority. 

*  Ver.  4.-  [So  in  accordance  with  the  concise  earnesttvess  of  the  Greek,  and  the  state  of  Judas.     "The  fewer  words  the 
better.''    Similarly  Kwald:  A'A,  tOndigte  tbera&tnd  [better:  r-errathenil']  vntchHti-tiytg  JHiit,  and  Conant:  /' 

etc.  But  Laiiirc  :'  Ifh  'itibe  aefMt,  etc.,  I  erred  ;  Luther:  Ich  hale  ub,i  gethan,  I  ttiil  t  ri!  which  draws  a  nicv  <li-tim- 
tion  b<-tw,-en  blundering  ami  MnniiiL'.  and  is  perittp*  better  suited  to  (he  CUM-  .  t  .Indas,  who.  like  Cain  and  Saul,  had  no 
real  sense  of  sin  itself  in  its  horrible  guilt  and  enormity,  and  hence  no  true  re]>eiitam-c,  bat  shrank  back  in  dismay  from 
the  consequences  of  sin.  The  Greek  fj^apTof,  however,  admits  of  l»,,th  translations.  Comp.  Lange's  E&y.  Ifates. 
Coyerdale  correttly  omit"  **<•>  article  tx-fore  innocent,  but  the  other  older  English  Versions  unmeaningly  prefix  it.-  P.  6.] 
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«  Ver.  5.  —  [Lanse  lays 
.  Jfoten.—P.  8.] 


r*,  and  translates :  eog  sich  euruck  (Hnniedlet-igch  in  die  Oede).    See  hit 


reff      oes.  —    .     . 

7  Ver.  9.—  Jeremiah  is  left  out  by  several  cursive  MSB.  and  in  the  Syriac  nnd  Persian  translations. 
*ad   ZaXapiov.      [Cod.  22  is  an  inferior  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  can  therefore  hardly  c 
On  the  difficulty  of  the  true  reading,  net  the  Eat  eg.  Notes.—  P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  9.—  [So  Conant,  who  substitutes  priced  tor  valued,  to  retain  the  verbal  correspondence  between  price  and 


Cod.  22,  and  others, 
laim  any  authority 


e       rce  an 
Corny.  Ewald,  who  translates:  den  Schate  des  (^eac\utf- 


rictd  as  in  the  Greek  T?)J>    .,,*,,  ^    ,  „  v 
ii.  welt-ton  schutzten,  etc.— P.  8.] 

9  V«r.  10.— [2,vv(Ta.l,(  no  i,  either  appointed  to  w<?,  as  Scrivener  and  Conant  propose,  or 
appointed  me  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  susceptible  of  another  nieanii 


.      . 

Coverdalo  has  it.     Th 
xxviii.  16.—  P.  8.] 


nmandtrf  me,  M 
ling.     Thus  correct  cfc. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.   When  the  morning  was  come. — The 

formal  meeting  of  the  council  must  have  taken  place 
after  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  night  of  His 
betrayal  into  the  hands  of  the  high-priests  was  past, 
and  the  morning  of  His  betrayal  to  the  Gentiles  had 
dawned.  The  deed,  commenced  in  the  night,  was 
sufficiently  developed  and  matured  to  be  finished  in 
clear  day-light. — All  the  chief  priests  and  the 
elders  of  the  people  took  counsel. — This  meet 
ing  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  Luke  describes  in  his 
Gospel,  was  intended  at  the  same  time  to  meet  all 
the  forms  of  law,  and  definitely  to  express  the  grounds 
of  the  charge  against  Jesus.  But,  as  we  have  al 
ready  seen,  in  point  of  fact,  it  only  served  to  cover 
those  violations  of  the  law  into  which  their  reckless 
fanaticism  had  hurried  them.  One  of  the  main  ob 
jects  of  the  Sanhedrin  now  was,  to  present  the 
charge  in  such  a  light  as  to  oblige  Pilate  to  pro 
nounce  sentence  of  death.  Accordingly,  they  agreed 
on  the  following  course  of  procedure :  1 .  They  de 
manded  the  absolute  confirmation  of  their  own  sen 
tence,  without  further  inquiry  into  their  proceedings 
(John  xviii.  30).  2.  Failing  to  obtain  tins,  they  ac 
cused  Jesus  as  King  of  the  Jews,  i.  e.,  as  Messiah,  in 
the  ambiguous,  semi-religious  and  semi-political  sense 
of  that  title.  3.  When  (according  to  John)  Jesus  re 
pudiated  the  political  character  of  His  kingdom,  they 
preferred  against  Him  the  charge  of  making  the  re 
ligious  claim  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  But  as 
the  effect  of  this  accusation  proved  the  very  opposite 
from  what  they  had  expected,  they  returned  to  the 
political  charge,  now  threatening  Pilate  with  laying 
before  the  Emperor  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  made 
Himself  a  king.  No  doubt  the  general  outline  of 
this  procedure  was  planned  and  sketched  in  the  meet 
ing  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Of  course,  they  could  not  have 
foreseen  that  Pilate  himself  would  offer  them  the 
means  to  overcome  his  opposition,  by  setting  Jesus 
and  Barabbas  before  them  on  the  same  level. — .All 
the  priests,  elders,  and  scribes. — [Matthew  men 
tions  only  the  first  two  of  these  three  classes,  but 
Luke,  ch.  xxii.  66,  adds  also  the  scribes.— P.  S.]  "  Be 
sides  their  common  hatred,  each  of  these  three  estates 
had  their  own  special  motive  for  hostility  to  the  Lord. 
The  priests  were  indignant  that  He  should  lay  greater 
stress  on  obedience  than  on  sacrifice ;  the  elders  were 
offended  that  He  judged  traditionalism  by  the  stand 
ard  of  revelation ;  the  tcribes,  that  He  contended 
against  the  service  of  the  letter  by  the  spirit  of  the 
word.  In  a  thousand  different  ways  had  they  felt 
their  prejudices  shocked,  and  their  ambition  and 
pride  humbled.  At  last  the  hour  of  revenge  had 
come.  Thus  they  led  Him  before  their  supreme 
council.  The  language  used  by  Luke  (xxii.  66) 
seems  to  imply  that  they  led  Jesus,  in  formal  proces 
sion,  from  the  palace  of  the  high-priest  into  the 
touncil-chainber,  on  the  area  of  the  temple.  It  is 


scarcely  probable  that  they  would  have  conducted 
Him,  with  such  formalities,  from  the  prison-chamber 
to  the  upper  hall  of  the  high-priest's  palace.  Ac 
cording  to  the  Talmud,  sentence  of  death  could  only 
be  pronounced  in  the  Go.zith  (the  council-hall  on  the 
temple-mountain).  See  Friedlieb,  p.  97  (who,  how 
ever,  questions  the  correctness  of  this  statement). 
At  any  rate,  it  would  appear -indispensable  that  a 
formal  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  should  assemble 
on  the  temple-mountain  "  (Leben  Jem,  ii.  3,  p.  1 786). 
On  Sabbaths  and  feast-days  the  Sanhedrin  met  in  an 
uncovered  space,  which  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
!  the  vicinity  of  the  court  of  the  women,  and  not  in  the 
Gazith.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  judicial  matters 
\  were  not  carried  on  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  "  Hence, 
;  notwithstanding  the  studied  semblance  of  legality,  the 
whole  procedure  was  characterized  by  irregularity  and 
violence."  Wichelhaus,  p.  211. 

To  put  Him  to  death — The  resolution  had 
been  finally  taken  during  the  night,  and  their  pres 
ent  object  was  to  put  that  sentence  and  the  charge 
against  Jesus  into  proper  form,  as  a  means  toward 
the  end  in  view. 

Ver.  2.  And  when  they  had  bound  Him, 
they  led  Him  away. — They  bound  Hun,  even 
when  they  first  seized  Him  (xxvi."50  ;  John  xviii.  12). 
These  fetters  He  also  still  bore  when  led  from  Annas 
to  Caiaphas  (John  xviii.  24).  They  seem  to  have 
been  removed  during  His  examination  before  Caia 
phas.  After  that  they  appear  to  have  been  again  put 
upon  the  Lord.  Now  they  proceed  in  a  body  (Luke) 
to  hand  over  to  the  Roman  procurator  Him  whom 
they  had  condemned.  They  calculated  upon  produc 
ing,  by  their  formal  procession  in  a  body,  so  early  in 
the  morning,  and  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast, 
the  impression  that  Jesus  had  committed  some  fear 
ful  and  unheard-of  crime.  For  this  purpose  they 
now  put  Him  again  in  fetters.  Besides,  this  early 
ar.d  pompous  procession  would  tend  to  terrify  the 
friends  of  Jesus  among  the  people,  and  to  anticipate 
any  possible  movement  in  His  favor.  If  Pilate  had 
once  sentenced  Jesus,  there  would  be  less  cause  for 
apprehension  on  the  score  of  a  popular  tumult,  "  The 
procession  of  the  Sanhedrin  passed  from  the  council- 
chamber  across  the  temple-mountain,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  toward  the  palace  of  the  governor,  which 
lay  at  the  northern  base  of  the  temple-mountain.  As 
the  house  of  the  high-priest  was  situated  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  t7ppcr  City,  or  of  Mount  Zion, 
and  a  lofty  archway  led  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyro- 
pseon,  connecting  the  temple-mountain  with  Mount 
Zion,  it  seems  probable  that  Jesus  may,  before  that, 
have  been  brought  in  formal  procession  across  this 
high  archway  into  the  council-chamber  on  the  tem 
ple-mount.  As  we  may  assume  that  Herod,  the  luler 
of  Galilee,  resided,  during  his  stay  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  palace  of  Herod,  which  also  stood  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Zion,  Jesus  must  afterward  have  again 
been  led  from  the  hall  of  judgment,  on  the  temple- 
mount,  across  that  archway  and  back — a  spectaclf 
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of  ignominy  and  woe."  (From  the  author's  Leben 
/<MM,  ii.  !5,  p.  1502.) 

And  delivered  Him. — The  original  ira^fSw- 
KCLV  contains  an  allusion  to  the  second  great  betray 
al  of  the  Saviour.  "  After  Judea  became  a  Roman 
province  (upon  the  deposition  of  King  Arehelaus), 
tin-  Sanhedrin  no  longer  possessed  the  jus  yladii. 
Con.p.  John  xviii.  31."  Meyer. 

Pontius  Pilate. — The  sixth  Roman  procurator 
of  Judsea,  and  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus.  He  held 
this  office  for  ten  years  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
oeror  Tiberius  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviil.  4,  2).  His  arbi 
trary  conduct,  however,  led  to  repeated  risings  of  the 
Jews,  which  he  suppressed  by  bloody  measures  (Jo 
seph.  Antiq.  xviii.  3,  1 ;  De  Bdlo  Jud,  ii.  9,  2).  He 
was  accused  before  Vitellius,  the  Praeses  of  Syria, 
who  deposed  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  to  answer  before 
the  Emperor  for  his  administration.  He  was  proba 
bly  deposed  from  his  office  the  same  year  as  Caiaphas 
from  the  priesthood — in  36  p.  C.  (icr.  Dion.).  Ac 
cording  to  Eusebius,  Hist.  £cclen.  ii.  7,  and  the  Chronic. 
of  the  first  year  of  Cajus,  he  committed  suicide  dur 
ing  the  reign  of  Cajus  Caligula.  The  opinion  enter 
tained  of  him  by  the  Jews  was  affected  by  their  fanat 
icism  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  his  proud 
contempt  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  affords  one  of 
the  earliest  instances  of  that  antagonism  between  the 
Roman  and  heathen  spirit  of  the  world  and  Jewish 
fanaticism  which,  under  the  administration  of  his 
successors,  attained  such  immense  proportions,  and 
at  last  burst  forth  in  open  war  for  independence. 
The  bitter  and  derisive  contcmptuousness  which  he 
ever  and  again  displayed,  led  to  frequent  conflicts 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Jews,  in  which  the  obstinate 
determination  and  cunning  of  the  latter  generally  se 
cured  the  victory.  This  aversion  to  the  Jews  made 
it  easier  for  him  to  take  a  favorable  view  of  the  cause 
of  Jesus.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  moral  impres 
sion  produced  by  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  religious 
awe  which  the  mysterious  religious  character  of  the 
Messiah  evoked,  and  the  warning  of  his  wife.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  feelings,  he  made  unmistakable 
efforts  to  withdraw  Jesus  from  the  vengeance  of  His 
enemies,  whose  minds  and  motives  he  easily  read,  or 
at  least  sought  to  avoid  having  any  part  in  His  con 
demnation.  Hence  he  sent  Jesus  to  Herod,  placed 
Him  side  by  side  with  Barabbas,  solemnly  washed 
his  hands,  presented  Him  to  the  people  after  He  had 
been  scourged,  etc.  But  he  was  too  weak  and  un 
righteous  to  pronounce  what  he  must  have  felt  a 
righteous  sentence,  and  boldly  to  adhere  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  instead  of  resorting  to  these  numer 
ous  paltry  devices.  Hence  also  his  carnal  and  devil 
ish  wisdom  was  overmatched  by  the  superior  cunning 
and  skill  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Pilate  may  serve 
as  a  type  of  the  complete  unbelief,  worldly-minded- 
ness,  and  morally  impotent  civilization  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  world.  According  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  Pilate  was  guilty,  but  his  sin  was 
less  than  that  of  the  priesthood  which  had  delivered 
the  Christ  into  his  hands  (John  xix.  11).  Ordinarily, 
Pilate  appears  not  to  have  been  so  yielding.  Philo, 
leyalio  ad  Caj. :  "  His  disposition  was  unyielding,  nor 
was  he  moved  to  leniency  toward  daring  malefactors." 
For  the  literature  and  history  .of  Pilate,  comp.  Danz, 
Univ.  Wiirterbuch,  sub  Pontius  Pilate.  On  the  de 
fence  set  up  by  some  writers  for  Pilate,  see  Heub- 
ne.r,  Com.  p.  434,  note,  tiee  also  especially,  Lavater, 
"Pontim  Pilate,  or  Human  Characttr  in  all  its 
Phases."  WINER,  art.  Pilate  [and  other  Bibl.  En- 
cyclop.].  The  apocryphal  tales  connected  with  i'i- 


late  are  recorded  in  the  "  Acta  Pilati."  They  arc 
«.}' a  twofold  <-h:ir;irtfr:  1.  Such  as  were  invi'MU-d  hy 
*  'hriMiuns  ;  2.  such  as  were  of  hciithcn  origin,  defa/ii 
atory  in  their  nature,  circulated  in  thr  .-rhoul-  M 
order  of  Maximiuus  about  the  year  311.  »S'«  l!cul> 
ner,  p.  427.  The  introduction  of  "  Pontius  Pilate  " 
in  the  Creed  shows  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Church 
he  was  regarded  as  representing  the  ancient  world, 
and  in  general  the  spirit  of  the  world. 

The  governor,  i)ytn6i>i, — the  more  genera) 
term.  The  more  special  designation  of  the  office 
was  t IT ir paras,  procurator.  Winer:  "The  offi 
cial  title  of  procurator  or  cpurch  was  given  to  the 
chiefs  of  administration — commonly  Roman  knights 
— who  were  appointed  along  with  the  governors  both 
of  imperial  and  senatorial  provinces,  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  treas 
ury,  and  to  decide  on  all  legal  questions  connected 
with  this  department.  Occasionally  they  occupied 
the  place  of  governor  in  smaller  provinces,  or  in  dis 
tricts  which  had  been  conjoined  with  larger  prov 
inces,  but  were  separately  administered,  when  they 
had  the  command  of  the  troops  stationed  in  their 
district  and  administered  the  law  even  in  criminal 
cases ;  the  president  of  the  province  retaining,  how 
ever,  the  superintendence  of  such  administration,  and 
being  empowered  to  receive  and  hear  accusations 
against  the  procurator.  Comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
5,  2  ;  xx.  6,  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14,  3." — After  the  ban 
ishment  of  Archelaus  (six  years  after  Christ),  when 
Judaea  and  Samaria  were  conjoined  with  the  prov 
ince  of  Syria,  the  government  of  Palestine  was  ad 
ministered  by  a  procurator.  This  governor  of  Pales 
tine  generally  resided  at  Caesarea,  by  the  sea ;  but 
during  the  Passover  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  whither 
the  male  population  of  the  whole  country  flocked, 
and  where  it  whs  his  duty  not  only  to  preserve  order, 
but  also  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  power.  If  the 
presidents  of  Syria  were  in  Palestine,  they,  of  course, 
exercised  sovereignty  in  the  country.  In  regard  to 
succession  of  the  procurators,  which  was  interrupted 
by  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  from  41—44,  see  Wi 
ner,  art.  Procurator,  and  K.  von  Raumer's  Palestine, 
p.  338  et  seq. 

Ver.  3.  Then  Judas  .  .  .  when  he  saw. — He 
might  readily  learn  that  Jesus  had  been  condemned. 
But  he  also  saw  it,  from  the  procession  hi  which  the 
Pharisees  conducted  Jesus  to  Pilate,  which  could 
have  no  other  object  than  to  secure  His  condemna 
tion. —  Repented  himself  (regretted,  felt  sor 
row,  remorse).* — This  repentance  was  not  genu 
ine,  as  occasioned  by  the  consequences  of  his  deed, 
but  false,  as  caused  by  these  consequences,  and  these 
alone.  It  seems,  then,  that  he  had  not  anticipated 
such  an  issue.  This  circumstance  has  frequently 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  idea,  that  the  object 
of  Judas  in  betraying  the  Lord  had  been  to  induce 
Him  to  display  His  majesty  and  glory  ab  the  Messiah. 
But  in  that  case  we  would  have  expected  that  his  re 
pentance  would  lead  him  now  to  chng  to  Jesus.  Yet 
he  seenis  to  have  expected  that,  as  on  former  occa 
sions,  so  now,  Jesus  would  miraculously  deliver  Him 
self  from  the  power  of  His  enemies ;  and  that  in  auj 
case  he  would  have  his  own  honor  promoted  by  the 
turn  things  would  take  (see  above).  Moreover,  bj 
the  very  fact,  that  after  His  betrayal  Jesus  surren 
dered  Himself  unto  death,  Judas  was  filled  with  ter 
ror  and  anguish,  seeing  in  this  the  fulfilment  of 
Christ's  prediction,  and  an  indication  that  all  Hi» 

*  [Comp.  Crit  Note  on  ver.  3,  p.  501.— P.  8.] 
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other  sayings,  notably  that  concerning  His  betrayer, 
would  also  be  fulfilled.  Reckoning  in  his  own  mean 
way,  Judas  expected  an  ordinary  result ;  and  the  fact 
that  all  his  anticipations  proved  so  utterly  flilj-c,  ami 
the  issue  proved  so  entirely  extraordinary,  filled  his 
mind  with  awe. 

And  brought  back  the  thirty  pieces  of  sil 
ver. — The  way  of  spurious  penitence  in  contradis 
tinction  to  the  genuine  repentance  of  Petei.  His  first 
disposition  is  to  attempt  some  outward  rectification 
of  his  deed  in  the  sight  of  men,  without  previous  hu 
miliation  before  God,  and  seeking  of  refuge  with 
Him.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  also  a  question 
whether  he  did  not  also  entertain  the  hope  of  a  still 
higher  reward  for  his  betrayal.  The  second  stage 
and  feature  is  expressed  in  the  word  u.vt\tapT]a  e, 
the  force  of  which  is  too  little  understood  [and  not 
adequately  rendered  in  our  authorized  version  by 
"  he  departed"].  It  conveys  to  us  the  idea  that  "  he 
retired  or  withdrew "  into  solitude — desolation,  a 
desert  place — "  and  went  away  thence  and  hanged 
himself." — The  third  stage  was  that  of  absolute  de 
spair.  The  precise  time  when  Judas  brought  back 
the  thirty  pieces  of  ^ilver  is  not  mentioned.  But 
from  the  circumstance  that  Matthew  connects  it  with 
the  leading  away  of  Jesus  unto  Pilate,  we  infer  that 
he  approached  the  priests  and  elders  during  the  time 
of  their  appeal  to  the  Roman  governor,  and  the  trans 
actions  connected  with  it.  We  can  readily  conceive 
that  many  opportunities  for  this  may  have  offered, 
when  they  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  as,  for  exam 
ple,  during  the  examination  before  Herod. 

Ver.  4.  I  (have)  erred.*— Luther-  translates 
rif-iaprov  here:  I  have  done  (did)  evil;  de  Wette 

tis  the  authorized  Engl.  Version] :  I  have  sinned. 
he  word  bears  either  construction.  Accordingly, 
we  prefer  rendering  it,  I  (have)  erred,  which  seems  to 
express  the  mind  and  the  views  of  Judas  more  fully. 
The  desire  to  make  his  guilt  appear  as  small  as  pos 
sible  is  also  evident  from  the  explanation  which  he 
offers  of  his  conduct. — In  that  I  betrayed  inno 
cent  blood,  i.  <?.,  that  by  my  betrayal  I  have  caused 
the  bloody  death  of  one  who  is  innocent.  This  ad 
mission  may  be  taken  as  a  grand  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  which  must  be  added  to 
that  of  Pilate,  and  to  the  indirect  testimony  of  the 
Sauhedrin  itself,  which  could  prefer  no  other  accusa 
tion  against  Jesus  than  that  He  had  designated  Him 
self  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God.  If  Judas  could 
have  recalled  any  circumstance,  however  trifling,  which 
rright  have  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  Lord,  we  may 
readily  believe  he  would  gladly  have  appeased  his 
conscience  in  that  manner.  Still  this  declaration  about 
innocent  blood  cannot  in  any  way  be  construed  into 
the  testimony  of  a  penitent  disciple.  It  seems  to  us 
that,  in  his  remorse  and  anguish,  Judas,  with  his 
carnal  millennarian  views,  would  now  view  Jesus  in 
the  light  of  an  innocent  enthusiast.  The  balance  of 
evidence  is  strongly  against  the  reading  al^o  81- 
tcaiov . 

What  is  it  to  us  t  see  thou  to  it !— Bengel : 
linp'd  in  facto  consortes  post  factum  deserunt. 

Ver.  5.  In  the  temple. — Meyer  rightly  calls  at 
tention  to  the  distinct  and  definite  meaning  of  he 
expression.  "  It  is  neither  beside  the  temple  (Kypke), 
nor  in  the  council-chamber,  Gazith  (Grotius),  nor  is 
it  equivalent  to  tv  TCJ>  Itpy  (Fritzsche  and  others) ; 
but— —as  the  term  i>a.6s  always  implies,  aud  in  the 

*  [So  Dr.  Lange  translates  in  his  Version:  Ich  habe  ge- 
fMt.  Set  the  Critical  Note  on  ver.  4,  p.  501.— P.  S.j  1 


j  sense  which  every  reader  must  attach  to  the  preposi 
1  tion  iv — in  the  temple-building,  i.e.,  in  the  holy  plact 

•  where  the  priests  were.     Thither  Judas  now  cast  the 
pieces  of  silver.     In  his  despair,  he  had  penetrated 
where  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  enter."     If,  as 
seems  probable,  this  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
Christ's  death,  we  can  readily  understand  how  he 
found  the  temple  empty,  and  thus  was  able  to  cast 
down  the  money  in  the  sanctuary,  as  a  testimony 
against  the  hierarchy.    "  There  lay  that  blood-money, 
the  price  of  the  betrayal  of  innocent  blood,  from 
which  the  field  was  called,  TJte  field  of  blood— &  tes 
timony  against  Israel."     Hengstenberg,  Christoloffie, 

•  iii.  2,  p.  464. 

And  he  withdrew  himself  (anchorite-like  into 
solitude),  and  went  away  heuce.— We  have  here 
not  one  movement  of  Judas,  but  two:  the  verb  avt- 
X  <a  p  r)  a  t  is  separated  and  distinguished  by  KCU  from 
o  IT  e  \  6  <«  v ,  and  the  latter  indicates  the  going  away 
from  the  deed,  which  had  been  designated  by  ctvex^- 
p-r]<Tt.  From  the  locality  where  his  suicide  took  place, 
we  may  infer  that  he  had  first  attempted  to  retire 
from  the  world,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  penitence  as  an 
anchorite  in  the  valley  of  Gehinnom.  But  his  despair 
allowed  him  no  rest,  and  he  committed  that  awful 
deed  which  the  religion  and  the  history  of  his  people 
(Saul,  Ahithophel)  alike  condemned. 

And  hanged  or  strangled  himself. — Meyer 
(following  de  Wette)  observes:  "We  must  not  be 
led  by  the  statement  in  Acts  i.  18  to  attach  any  other 
than  its  primary  meaning  to  the  word  a.ira.yxo/*a.i 
(such  as,  he  was  consumed  by  anguish  of  conscience, 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Heiusius,  etc.),  as  the  only  one 
which  accords  with  the  simple  historical  narrative. 
To  reconcile  the  difference,  it  is  generally  assumed, 
that  after  haying  hanged  himself,  Judas  fell  down 
headlong.  In  that  case,  Matthew  would  simply  have 
recorded  one  part,  and  Luke  the  other,  of  his  sad 
end  (thus  Kuinocl,  Fritzsche,  Olshausen,  etc.).  This 
cutting  in  pieces  of  the  narrative,  is,  however,  not 
only  arbitrary,  but  unsupported  by  Acts  i.  18,  which 
does  not  even  explicitly  record  the  fact  of  a  suicide," 
etc.  Accordingly,  Meyer  supposes  that  there  were 
two  different  trad'itions  about  the  end  of  the  betrayer, 
the  relative  historical  value  of  which  cannot  be  ex 
actly  determined,  bearing  to  the  end  that  "  Judas  had 
met  with  a  violent  and  fearful  death,  in  a  manner 
which  tradition  variously  represented  as  suicide  by 
hanging  (Matthew),  or  as  falling  headlong  and  burst 
ing  asunder  in  the  midst  (Acts  i.  18),  or  finally,  as  a 
swelling  of  the  body,  and  crushing  by  carts  and  wag 
ons  (Papias  according  to  CKcum.)."  In  considering 
this  question,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  avoid  being 
confused  by  the  apocryphal  legend.  (See  the  passage 
in  Winer,  art.  Jud<is,  Note  4.)  Next,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  different  point  from  which  Matthew  here, 
and  Peter  in  Acts  i.  view  the  same  event.  Matthew 
simply  records  the  successive  stages  of  Judas's  de 
spair,  terminating  in  suicide  by  hanging  himself.  Pe 
ter,  on  the  other  hand,  views  the  death  of  Judas  as 
the  condign  reward  of  a  wicked  part,  in  opposition  to 
the  part  of  the  apostleship  which  he  was  to  have  ob 
tained.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Judas  had  first  volun 
tarily  gotten  the  reward  of  iniquity,  and  ultimately 
(involuntarily)  a  field,  upon  which  he  fell  dying,  all 
his  bowels  gushing  out.  That  the  words  of  Peter  do 
not  mean  that  Judas  had  purchased  a  field  with  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  appears  from  the  rhetorical 
character  of  his  address,  in  which  he  assumes  a  know 
ledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  by  the  explanatory 
clause,  added  to  the  words :  he  purchased — and  fall 
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ing  headlong,  etc.  The  expression,  "purchaxetl"  or 
gained  for  himself,  is  ironical,  with  sp< ri;il  reference 
to  the  circumstauce  that  he  hanged  himself  in  the 
field  which  was  afterward  purchased  for  the  thirty 
pieces  of  .silver.  Accordingly,  we  adopt  the  view  so 
vividly  sketched  by  Casaubonus.  That  writer  sug 
gests  that  Judas  (according  to  Matthew)  liang. -d  him 
self  over  a  precipice  in  the  valley  of  Gchinnom.  The 
branch  broke,  or  the  rope  was  torn,  and  Judas  (ac 
cording  to  the  report  of  Peter)  fell  down  headlong 
and  burst  asunder.  Winer,  indeed,  carpingly  objects, 
that  the  effects  described  by  Peter  could  in  that  case 
cnly  have  resulted  if  the  body  had  fallen  on  jagged 
piect^  of  rock.  But  we  may  safely  leave  a  criticism 
which  is  driven  into  difficulties  in  search  of  rocks, 
among  the  rocky  valleys  around  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  6.  It  is  not  lawful. — Wetstein:  Argu- 
mento  ducto  ex  Dent,  xxiii.  18.  Sanhcdr.  fol.  112. — 
Thus  unconsciously  condemning  their  own  hypocrisy 
who  had  paid  this  same  price  of  blood. 

Ver.  7.  And  they  took  counsel; — i.  c.,  re 
solved  in  council.  No  doubt  this  took  place  after  the 
crucifixion,  although  soon  afterward. — And  bought 
the  potter's  field. — Evidently  a  well-known  place. 
A  field  used  for  potteries  would,  of  course,  be  a  waste 
and  comparatively  valueless  spot. — To  bury  stran 
gers  in. — The  expression  does  not  refer  to  Jews  from 
other  countries  (as  Meyer  supposes),  who  in  a  reli 
gious  point  of  view  were  not  strangers,  nor  to  pro 
fessing  heathens,  who  were  left  to  themselves,  but  to 
Gentile  proselytes  (of  the  gate),  to  whom  a  certain 
regard  was  due,  while  priestly  exclusiveness  would 
not  allow  them  to  repose  in  properly  consecrated 
graves.  Thus,  even  in  this  act  of  cheap  charity  and 
pious  provision  on  the  part  of  a  Sanhedrin  which 
slew  the  Lord  of  glory,  Pharisaism  remained  true  to 
itself.  The  price  of  blood  and  the  field  of  blood  are 
declared  quite  suited  for  "  strangers."  The  field  of 
blood,  or  Aceldama  (Acts  i.  19),  is  on  the  steep  face  of 
the  southern  hill,  opposite  Mount  Zion,  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  Ben  Hinnom.  Tradition  points  out  the 
spot.  "  In  a  corner  where  some  graves  or  natural 
caves,  in  a  semi-dilapidated  condition,  are  found,  is 
the  Aceldama  or  field  of  blood  of  tradition.  In  sup 
port  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view,  I  may  state,  that 
above  it  there  is  a  considerable  stratum  of  white  clay, 
where  I  repeatedly  observed  people  working.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  are  the  first  who  mention  the  tradi 
tion  in  the  Onomasticon.  This  place  of  sepulture, 
which  till  the  fourteenth  century  belonged  to  the 
Latins,  became  afterward  the  property  of  the  Arme 
nians.  Probably  it  ceased  to  be  used  for  interments 
since  the  last  century,  although  it  is  impossible  exact 
ly  to  determine  the  date.  A  large  vaulted  sepulchre  in 
a  rock,  or  rather  a  cave,  served  to  indicate  the  local 
ity  of  the  field  of  blood."  Krafft,  Topogr.  of  Jems., 
p.  193.— The  field  of  blood  adjoins  "  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Counsel,"  where  Caiaphas,  according  to  tradition, 
possessed  a  country  house,  in  which  the  death  of 
Jesus  had  been  resolved  upon  (Matt.  xxvi.  3).  Braune 
confounds  this  with  the  Hill  of  Offence,  on  the  south 
ern  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  believed  that  the  soil  of  the  Aceldama  had  the 
power  of  consuming  bodies  in  one,  or  at  least  in  a 
lew  days.  Accordingly,  shiploads  of  it  were,  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  transported  to  the  Campo 
Sartlo  at  Pisa. 

Ver.  9.  That  which  was  spoken  by  Jere 
miah  the  prophet — De  Wette  observes :  "  Neither 
this  nor  any  similar  passage  is  found  in  Jeremiah. 
Accordingly,  some  Codd.  and  Versions  omit  these 


words.  But  t  similar  passage  occurs  in  Zech.  xi.  12. 
Eence  Cod.  22,  Syr.  p.  in  in.  read  Zaxapiou.  Bui 
even  Origen,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Augustine  found 
the  common  reading,  which,  in  fairness,  cannot  lit; 
disputed.  Origen,  Honul.  .'!.">,  supposes  liiat  the  pas. 
sage  is  found  in  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jeremiah. 
Jerome  found  the  passage  in  an  apocryphal  writing 
of  Jetemiah,  which  a  Nazarene  showed  him,  but  he 
thought  it  was  borrowed  from  Zechariah.  To  us  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Evangelist  has  been  misled 
by  the  statement  in  Jer.  xviii.  2,  to  name  that  pro 
phet  instead  of  Zechariah.  The  quotation  from 
Zechariah  is  freely  made,  the  phraseology  being  dif 
ferent  both  from  the  Hebrew  text  and  from  the 
Sept."  The  following  are  various  attempts  at  re 
moving  the  difficulty :  1.  It  was  a  mistake  of  memory 
(Augustine)*;  2.  the  reading  "Jeremiah"  is  spuri 
ous  (Rupert  von  Deutz,  etc.) ;  8.  it  occurred  in  a  work 
of  Jeremiah  which  has  been  lost  (Origen,  etc.); 
4.  it  was  an  oral  statement  of  that  prophet  (Calovius, 
etc.);  5.  the  Jews  have  expunged  the  passage  from 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  (Eusebius).  "  If  the  passage 
has  been  found  in  an  Arabic  book,  or  in  a  Sahidic  or 
Coptic  lectionary,  these  must  be  regarded  as  inter 
polations  from  our  passage."  Meyer,  f — In  reference 
to  the  above,  we  remark, — 1.  That  it  is  very  improb 
able  our  Evangelist  should  have  confounded  the  pro 
phecies  of  Zechariah — with  which  he  evidently  was 
quite  familiar,  quoting  without  naming  them,  as  in 
xxi.  5  ;  xxvi.  31— with  those  of  Jeremiah.  2.  It 
seems  impossible  to  identify  the  passage  before  ua 
with  Jer.  xviii.  2,  since  it  contains  no  reference  to  a 
purchase  on  the  part  of  the  prophet.  3.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  we  find  a  connection  between 
the  quotation  of  Matthew  and  Jer.  xxxii.  8,  especially 
ver.  14:  "Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel,  Take  these  evidences  [letters],  this  evidence 
of  the  purchase  which  is  sealed,  and  this  evidence 
which  is  open,  and  put  them  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
that  they  may  continue  many  days.  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  Houses,  and 
fields,  and  vineyards,  shall  be  possessed  [in  German, 
'purchased]  again  in  this  land."  These  words  must 
be  taken  along  with  ver.  8,  where  the  Lord  com 
manded  the  prophet  to  act  in  this  manner.  These 
words  are  now  paraphrased  by  the  Evangelist,  in 
connection  with  materials  furnished  by  Zechariah  and 
by  Jewish  history,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  ir\fipu(ns  of 
what  the  prophet  intended  to  convey,  viz.,  that  the 
boldest  purchase  should  yet  be  made,  by  which  the 
price  set  upon  the  Messiah  would  be  given  for  a  pot 
ter's  field  to  be  a  burying-place  for  pious  pilgrims. 
The  meaning  of  the  quotation  is  as  follows  :  At  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  Jeremiah  bought  a  field  at 
Anathoth,  at  a  time  when  Jerusalem  seemed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  in  order  thereby 
symbolically  to  express  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  was 

*  [Adopted  by  Alford  :  "The  citation  is  probably  quoted 
from  memory  ami  inaccurately."  He  refers  to  similar  mis 
takes  in  the  apology  of  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  4,  1C.  and  in  Mark 
ii.  26.  Wordsworth  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  in  a  manner  di 
rectly  opposite,  though  equally  unsatisfactory,  viz.:  by  the 
bold  dogmatic  assert  on  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah  is  here 
purposely  substituted  for  that  of  Zechariah  to  tench  us  that 
all  prophecies  proceed  from  one  Spirit,  anil  that  the  prophet* 
are  merely  channels,  not  sources,  of  the  Divine  truth.  UuV 
this  object  could  have  been  reached  much  better  by  substi 
tuting  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Scripture  for  the  mmie  of  the 
writer  -P.  8.] 

t  [Dr.  Lansje  might  have  added  a  sixth  attempt  to  solv« 
the  difficulty,  viz. :  that  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  bring  actually 
arranged  by  the  Jews  as  the  first  of  all  the.  MOpfota  (liura  ' 
Jiiitlii'ii).  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  body  ol  their  writing* 
So  LighU'oot  and  Scrivener.— P.  S.j 
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Btill  a  place  of  hope,  and  that  it  had  a  blessed  future 
in  store.  Thus  unconsciously  had  the  Sanhedrin,  by 
its  purchase  of  the  potter's  field  as  a  burying-place 
for  strangers,  symbolically  and  prophetically  express 
ed  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  was  yet  destined  to  be  the 
place  of  pilgrimage  of  countless  worshippers.  Thus 
they  unconsciously  prophesied,  as  Caiaphas  did,  ac 
cording  to  John  xi.  50 ;  and  thus  had  they  fulfilled 
the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  (vers.  15,  43,  44).  4.  The 
Evauge'ist  sums  up  in  a  brief  sentence  the  grand 
thought  of  Jeremiah  (as  he  had  done  in  ii.  23),  re 
ferring  in  it  to  Zech.  xi.  12,  without,  however,  quoting 
that  passage.  There  the  typical  Shepherd  of  the  peo 
ple  of  God  (who  is  the  same  as  Jehovah  himself)  has 
His  price  fixed  by  His  sheep.  They  give  it  as  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  the  well-known  price  of  a  slave. 
Jehovah  says:  "Cast  it  to  the  potter,  iXi*n-bx  : 
a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  by  them."  (On 
the  meaning  of  these  obscure  words,  comp.  the  au 
thor's  "  Lcbm  Jesu,"  ii.  3,  p.  1494.)  The  Sept.  adds, 
by  way  of  explanation,  "  to  the  melting-pot."  (An 
anomalous  explanation  by  Hitzig,  mentioned  by 
Meyer,  who  thinks  he  finds  in  it  a  rectification  of  the 
Sept.  and  the  punctuation  of  the  text.)  This  is  to 
imply  that  the  money  was  impure,  and  required  to 
be  melted  over  again.  5.  Matthew  also  distinctly 
alludes  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  28 — the  purchase-money  of 
Joseph  when  sold  by  his  brethren.  6.  Accordingly, 
the  passage  in  question  combines  four  different  quo 
tations  :  (a)  "  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  sil 
ver,"  which  is  derived  from  the  narrative,  with  a 
special  reference  to  Zechariah  ;  (6)  "  the  price  of  Him 
that  was  valued  " — also  after  Zechariah  ;  (c)  "  whom 
they  bought  of  the  children  of  Israel"  [as  in  the 
margin  of  the  authorized  version] — after  Gen.  xxxvii ; 

(d)  "  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's  field  " — the  nar 
rative  of  the  text,  with  a  special  reference  to  Zechariah ; 

(e)  "  as  the  Lord  appointed  to  me  " — .the  key  of  the  whole 
passage,  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxii.  6,  8.     They  gave  the 
whole  price  for  which  they  bought  and  sold  the  Sa 
viour  for  a  potter's  field,  to  serve  as  a  place  of  burial 
for  believing  Gentile  pilgrims.     Thus,  while  sealing 
their  own  doom,  they  have  unconsciously  made  Je 
rusalem  a  city  of  the  future — but  of  a  future  which 
shall  bring  advantage  to  believing  Gentile  pilgrims — 
they  have  purchased   for  them  a  resting-place   in 
death. 

Ver.  9.  Of  Him  that  was  valued  or  priced, 
rov  r  er  i  jUi?jue  vov . — Meyer  thinks  that  "  the 
expression  is  intended  to  give  the  Hebrew  ip^n 
(pretii).  But  the  Evangelist  evidently  read  "ij^n 
(cari,  cestimati),  and  applies  it  to  Jesus  as  the  valued 
One  Kar'  6|ox'/»/;  Euthym.  Zigabemis :  -rov  iravTi^ov 
XpiiTToP,  comp.  Theophylact,  and  of  late  Ewald  :  the 
invaluably  valuable  One,  who  nevertheless  was  val 
ued  at  so  low  a  price."  This  view  implies  not  only 
that  Matthew  had  intended  closely  to  follow  Zechariah, 
but  that  he  had  at  the  same  time  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  him.  It  attaches  to  the  verb  ri^du  a 
twofold  and  a  contradictory  sense.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  really  is :  "  of  Him  that  was  valued  " — the 
eense  favored  by  most  critics,  including  de  Wette 
and  Hofmann.  Nor  is  there  any  tautology  about  it, 
as  the  words  bv  fri^^ffavTo  air 6  mean :  whom 
by  valuing  they  purchased,  or,  whom  they  bought. 
Thus  the  expression,  "  of  Him  that  was  valued," 
would  seem  specially  to  refer  to  the  passage  in  Zech 
ariah — the  priests  being  the  subject  of  the  verb  en- 
fi-naavTo. — Whom  they  bought  of  the  children 
of  Israel  (=  Jacob). — This  does  not  mean  that 


Christ  had  been  valued  by  the  whole  people  (Hof. 
mann) ;  nor,  at  the  instigation  of  the  children  of  I* 
rael  (Meyer) ;  nor,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
i.  e.,  for  a  man  of  Israel  (Baumgarten-Crusius) ;  but, 
bought  from  the  children  of  Israel  (Castellio,  Lu'her, 
and  others).  Judas  is  here  the  representative  of  the 
whole  treacherous  nation ;  and  the  passage  alludes 
to  the  sons  of  Jacob,  who  sold  Joseph. — For  the 
potter's  field,  e  I  s  TO  v, — for  the  purchase  there 
of.  The  allusion  here  to  Zech.  xi.  13  is  very  slight. 
The  passage  in  the  prophet,  "Cast  it  ixi'rrSN  " 
(and  that,  as  appears  from  the  sequel,  in  the  temple), 
is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  tis  rb  xu>VfV'r^Pwvi  to  the 
melting  furnace.  Hitzig  proposes  to  read  ^'^ , 
the  treasure,  hence,  Cast  it  into  the  temple-treasury. 
But,  irrespective  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  merely  an 
arbitrary  conjecture,  it  would  give  a  wrong  meaning, 
as  the  small  price  was  to  be  treated  with  contempt, 
not  with  honor  and  distinction,  llengstenberg  ex 
plains  it :  Cast  it  to  the  potter  =  the  executioner. 
But  these  two  terms  are  certainly  not  identical.  The 
potter  forms  the  vessels  for  the  temple,  and  puts  the 
old  into  new  forms.  Accordingly,  we  conjecture  that 
in  the  court  of  the  temple,  where  the  various  vessels 
were  arranged,  there  was  a  place  bearing  the  inscrip 
tion  "  To  the  potter  "  which  was  equivalent  to  "  the 
melting  furnace"  Into  this  receptacle,  designated 
by  its  inscription,  Jehovah  directs  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  to  be  cast. — Thus  "  to  the  old  iron  "  cast 
the  price,  according  to  which  they  have  valued  Him 
as  equal  with  "  old  iron."  Gerlach  regards  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  as  the  hire  of  a  shepherd  for  a  year. 
But  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  price  for  a 
slave. — As  the  Lord  appointed  to  me. — Referring 
not  to  the  passage  in  Zechariah,  but  to  the  narrative, 
of  Jeremiah  referred  to,  that  the  Lord  had  command 
ed  him,  by  way  of  symbol,  to  purchase  the  field  at 
Anathoth. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  JUDAS,  see  our  previous 
remarks.     For  more  detailed  treatises  about  his  call 
to  the  apostolate,  comp.  Heubner,  Comment,  p.  418. 
On  the  defence  set  up  for  Judas  by  a  section  of  the 
Gnostics  and  of  the  Menonites,  and  by  some  modem 
writers,  see  Heubner,  p.  420. 

2.  THE  REPENTANCE    OF   JUDAS.  —  Terrible  and 
mysterious  as  is  the  guilt,  so  awful  and  sad  is  the  re 
pcntance  of  the  traitor,  as  it  ultimately  terminates 
in  the  blackness  of  despair.    The  ancients  were  wont 
to  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  penitence  of  Cain,  as 
the  counterpart  of  true  repentance.     Thus  much  ia 
evident,  that  from  first  to  last  his  penitence  was  un 
healthy  and  godless.     For  its  source  and  origin  was 
not  his  guilt,  but  the  consequences  resulting  from  it 
("  when  Judas  saw  that"  etc.).  Secondly,  in  its  course 
and  progress  it  did  not  appear  as  repentance  toward 
God,  in  the  economy  of  salvation.     We  see  him  seek 
ing  first  to  oner  human  satisfaction  before  the  priests ; 
next,  retiring  as  a  penitent  into  solitude  ;  and  lastly, 
casting  himself,  in  his   suicide,    headlong   into   the 
abyss  of  despair.     We  note  the  opposite  of  all  thia 
in  Peter.     Here  we  have  first  bitter  weeping,  re 
pentance  toward  God,  and  return  to  Christ ;  and  then 
human  satisfaction,  offered  in  the  strength  of  the  par 
doned  soul  and  in  newness  of  life.     Lastly,  theie  ia 
the  sad  termination  in  the  case  of  Judas, — his  iepen- 
tance  being  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  work  eth 
death  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).     At  the  outset,  he  wants  thi 
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genuineness  and  sincerity  in  dealing  with  an  offended 
God  which  constitutes  the  grand  characteristic  of 
true  repentance;  during  the  course  of  it,  that  faith 
which  flics  for  refuge  to  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God, 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  pardon  ;  mid  hence,  in  the 
end,  the  victory  of  hope  and  love  over  despair. 
Heubner  remarks  :  "  When  the  conscience  of  a  sin 
ner  awakens  and  fdls  him  with  terror  he  is  hopelessly 
lost  if  he  lose  faith — faith  in  the  grace  of  God,  who 
is  able  ami  willing  to  pardon,  and  faith  in  an  atoning 
and  all-sufficient  Saviour.  Hence  it  is  absolutely  ne 
cessary  to  keep  firm  hold  of  faith."  However,  in 
genuousness  and  truth  arc  the  condition  of  ability  to 
believe.  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the 
light.  The  same  writer  remarks :  "  Satan  has  two 
arts  by  which  he  seduces  men.  Before  we  sin  he 
cries  out :  Spera  1  and  after  we  have  sinned :  De- 
xpera  ! "  (See  the  quotation  from  Luther,  Works, 
vol.  xix.  1498.) 

3.  SUICIDE  :  SAUL,  AHITHOPHEL,  JUDAS. — "  Suicide, 
if  not  freely  and  voluntarily  committed,  but  arising 
from  physical  disturbance,  may  expect  pardon  from 
God."  In  his  "  Table-talk"  Luther  expressly  says 
(Walcli's  edition,  ch.  xlviii.  §  13,  p.  1039),  "that  all 
cases  of  suicide  are  not  condemned."  (Which  may 
be  added  to  Staudlin's  History  of  the  opinions  OH 
Suicide,  p.  116.)  Heubner:  "When  suicide  is  com 
mitted  freely,  and  with  full  consciousness  and  reflec 
tion,  it  is  always  the  result  of  sinful  estrangement 
and  alienation  from  the  Creator,  and  of  despair  in 
everlasting  love.  True,  it  is  very  generally  also  the 
consequence  of  gross  sins  which  torment  the  soul,  and 
of  violent  passions.  These  alone,  however,  do  not 
lead  men  to  their  eternal  downfall ;  it  is  unbelief 
alone.  Hence  it  is  that  suicides  are  now  so  much 
more  common." — What  makes  suicide  at  once  detest 
able  and  horrifying  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  false  and 
wicked  combination  of  the  most  extreme  contradic 
tious, — self-love  and  self-abandonment,  deliverance 
and  destruction,  healing  and  murder,  rebellion  against 
God  and  forth-stepping  to  His  judgment-bar  ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  fact  that  the  self-murderer  perverts 
to  his  own  destruction  that  moment  which  God  had 
appointed  to  be  the  crisis  of  his  perfected  salvation 
(see  Acts  xvi.  27) ;  in  the  third  place,  the  circum 
stance  that  the  self-murderer,  regardless  of  conse 
quences,  anticipates  and  neutralizes,  in  a  cowardly 
and  wicked  manner,  the  act  of  free  surrender  of  the 
soul  to  God  in  death,  which  is  ics  highest  spiritual 
form  (see  the  author's  Positive  Dogmatik,  p.  1243). 
Suicide  is,  so  to  speak,  the  theatrical  exhibition  and 
full  development  of  sin's  self-destructive  nature,  and 
is  the  natural  type  of  eternal  self-condemnation. 
Truth  accordingly  must  never  in  its  testimony  cease 
to  war  against  suicide,  regarded  in  itself;  she  cannot 
compromise  with  it,  but  must  ever  condemn  it  as 
the  evidence  of  despairing  unbelief.  But  as  suicide 
is  often  the  result  of  bodily  and  mental  weakness, 
the  twin  child  of  madness,  we  should  deal  with 
actual  cases  in  a  forbearing,  mild,  and  cautious 
spirit.  We  should  act  similarly  in  those  cases  where 
remorse  in  after-life  leads  to  suicide,  though  that  act 
appears  to  be  merely  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
prtutd:ng  heinous  crime  committed  by  the  miserable 
persons.  The  spiritual  suicide  of  Judas  was  con 
summated  in  the  moment  of  his  treachery  against  his 
Lord  and  Master.  Heubner's  statement :  "  We  may 
fall  ever  so  low,  if  we  only  hold  fast  the  faith,"  is  as 
liable  to  misconception  as  many  similar  remarks  of 
Luther.  Faith  is  ethical  in  its  very  nature,  and  can- 
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points  connected  with  suicide,  consult  the  System! 
of  Kthio.  We  should  not  return  to  the  confessional, 
beetuse  the  reserve  of  ungodly  men  and  their  brood 
ing  lead  them  to  self-destruction ;  but  we  should, 
throughout  the  Kvan^vlical  < 'hmvh,  recommend  th« 
practice  of  a  free  confession  of  heart. 

4.  APPROPRIATION  OF  TUB  BLOOD-MOXKY. — "  Hy 
pocritical  conscientiousness.     Their   scruples    aroso 
from  Deut.   xxiii.   18:— 'Thou  shall  not  bring  the 
hire  of  a  whore,  or  the  price  of  a  dog,  into   the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow ;  for  even 
both  these  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God.'     The  instruments  of  the  wicked  are  a  source 
of  disgust  and  dread  to  them,  especially  those  to 
whom  the  stain  of  blood  attaches  as  a  memoriaJ  of 
their  guilt.     They  are  agents  to  awaken  conscience, 
and  threaten  punishment.     These  wretches  suffered 
blood  to  stain  their  hands  and  lie  upon  their  con 
sciences,  but  they  would  not  allow  the  temple  treas 
ury  to  be  defiled.     The  money -chest  they  valued 
above  their  conscience.     They  would  not  transgress 
by  receiving  defiled  money,  for  they  feared  to  render 
their  treasury  valueless  :  this  was  their  reverence  for 
God  (Matt,  xxiii.  24).     There  is  a  proper  solicitude, 
however,  which  we  should   all   have,  to  keep  our 
property  undefiled." — "  They  appropriated  the  money 
to  a  charitable  purpose;  but  it  is  impossible  to  re 
move  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  former  days  by  acts 
of  mercy."      Heubner.      Similar   institutions    were 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages.   The  cloister  of  Konigs- 
felden  in  Switzerland  was  the  fruit  of  Queen  Agnes' 
bloody  vengeance. 

5.  THE  FIELD  OP  BLOOD. — Even  in  the  acts  of 
charity  performed  by  the  Sanhedrin,  the  character 
istic  traits  of  its  members  come  to  view ;  the  most 
complete  hypocrisy,  making  the  money-chest  of  God's 
house  more  sacred  than  God  Himself  and  God's  acre.* 
They  purchase  for  a  paltry  sum,  and  that  the  price 
of  blood,  a  field  of  blood,  to  inter  pious  pilgrims  from 
heathen  nations,  who  were  not  reckoned  to  be  fully 
Jewish  proselytes.    So  the  charity  of  the  Middle  Ages 
sought  out  beggars  upon  whom  to  expend  its  kind 
offices,  and  these  it  furnished  with  beggars'  broth. 
Unconsciously,  these  hypocrites  were  compelled  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  sinful  acts ;  and  in 
this  a«t,  besides,  was  given  unconsciously  a  plastic 
type  of  vhe  Sanhedriu.     Without  willing  it,  they  had 
to  fulfil  Jeremiah's  prophecy.     The  purchase  of  the 
potter's  field  to  be  a  resting-place  for  foreign  pil 
grims  becomes  prophetical  of  this,  that  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  and  Israel's  entire  inheritance,  was  des 
tined  to  be  a  resting-place  for  the  believing  Gentile 
world. 

6.  Here  for  the  first  time  Christian  grave-yards 
took  the  place  of  isolated  sepulchres,  as  was  the  cus 
tom  among  the  Jews.     And  who  was  probably  the 
first  interred  in  that  field  ?     This  history  preaches 
mildness  and  tenderness. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  counsel  and  the  treachery  on  the  morning 
of  the  feast.  1.  The  counsel  and  treachery:  (a)  An 
act  of  treachery  from  a  resolution  of  council ;  (o) 
a  counsel  which  was  perfected  by  an  act  of  treachery 
2.  On  the  morning  of  the  feast :  (a)  The  morning 
thought ;  (6)  the  festival  thought,  of  the  rulers  of 


*  [Gnttenavkt^,  nlso  Fritdhof,  is  the  German  name  fw 
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Israel. — The  abominable  display  of  the  high-priest 
and  the  chief  council  on  the  festal  morning. — Christ' 
murder  disguised  under  an  imposing  act  of  worship 
rendered  to  God. — The  great  display  of  fanaticism, 
in  its  historic  import  to  the  world. — Blessed  are  they 
who  can  resist  the  currents  of  the  time. — The  mad 
pomp  with  which  the  Jews  abandon  their  long-Iook- 
ed-for  King  to  the  Gentiles. — Judaism  in  the  act  of 
Involving  the  Gentile  world  in  the  guilt  of  Christ's 
murder :  the  opposite  of  the  promise :  "  In  thy  seed 
shall  all  the.  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  Isa. 
liii.  —  The  effects  of  magnificent  display:  1.  Its 
power ;  2.  its  weakness. — Jesus  abandoned  by  His 
own  nation  to  the  Gentiles. — The  second  betrayal  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  the  first  betrayal 
(JVow  when  Judas  saw). — The  repentance  of  Judas 
the  completion  of  his  guilt,  as  seen :  1.  In  its  begin 
ning;  2.  its  means;  3.  its  end. — The  repentance  of 
Judas  compared  with  Peter's,  2  Cor.  vii.  10. — To 
render  due  satisfaction,  we  must  begin  at  God's 
throne. — (Against  Thee  only  have  I  sinned.)  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  15,  16.— That  innocent  blood,  which  he  had 
betrayed,  would  hnve  saved  him,  had  he  known  its 
full  value. — Judas's  testimony  to  the  innocence  of 
Jesus  a  significant  fruit  of  his  discipleship :  1.  The 
spoiled  fruit  of  a  reprobate  or  deserter ;  2.  the  im 
portant  testimony  of  a  deserter. — The  unwilling  tes 
timony  of  the  unbelieving  and  despairing  to  the  glory 
Jesus. — Behold  how  heartlessly  the  wicked  abandon 
the  instruments  of  their  guilt !  "  See  thou  to  that.'1'' 
— The  confession  of  a  bleeding  conscience  is  unheard 
by  the  hierarchical  superintendents  of  the  confession 
al. — How  soon  is  the  friendship  of  the  wicked  at  an 
end  ! — They  hurl  one  another  mutually  into  destruc 
tion. — The  fruitless  attempts  of  Judas  to  silence  his 
conscience. — The  end  of  Judas  ;  or,  suicide  the  sign 
of  finished  unbelief. — The  conscientious  scruples  of 
the  unscrupulous  :  "  It  is  not  lawful." — The  charita 
ble  institutions  of  a  hardness  of  heart  which  cloaks 
itself  under  the  garb  of  piety  :  1.  Their  occasion, — 
the  committal  of  a  crime  ;  2.  their  spring, — supersti 
tion  and  selfishness ;  3.  their  form, — monuments  of 
a  proud,  unloving  spirit. — The  price  at  which  the 
world  valued  Christ  sufficed  to  purchase  an  old,  ex 
hausted  clay-pit  ("  loam-pit  or  sandhole  "). — The  ful 
filment  of  the  prophet's  word  ;  or,  the  burying-ground 
of  pious  pilgrims — i.  c.,  of  believers — bought  with 
the  purchase  money  of  Jesus. — The  field  of  blood  of 
despairing  Judaism  converted  into  a  burial-field  '(a 
field  of  peace)  for  the  believing  Gentile  world. — They 
who  delivered  Christ  over  to  the  Gentiles  have  hail 
to  yield  their  land  likewise  to  the  Gentiles. 

Starke : — We  should  be  up  early,  not  to  injure 
our  neighbor,  but  to  praise  God,  Ps.  cviii.  2,  3,  and 
to  attend  honestly  to  our  calling,  Ps.  civ.  23. — Zel- 
siuis :  Christ  has  been  bound  that  He  might  free  us 
from  the  bonds  of  sin,  death,  the  devil,  and  hell. — 
He  also  thereby  sanctified  and  blessed  the  bonds  of 
our  afflictions,  especially  those  endured  for  the  gos 
pel. —  Canstein  :  Satan  blinds  the  eyes  to  precipitate 
man  into  sin ;  and  then  he  opens  them  again,  that 
despair  may  seize  the  sinner. — Do  not  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  commit  a  sin  to  gain  the  world's  favor ;  for  it 
will  draw  its  head  out  of  the  noose,  anil  leave  thee  to 
be  hanged. — Quemel :  There  is  a  kind  of  hirelings 
and  false  shepherds,  to  whom  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  their  sheep  stray  and  are  lost  or  not. — Zei- 
tius  :  Do  but  see  how  far  greed  will  lead  a  man. — 
Canstein  :  The  anguish  of  an  evil  conscience  deprives 
a  man  of  his  judgment,  so  that  lie  is  no  more  his 
own  master ;  for  when  he  thinks  by  self-murder  to 


free  himself  froir  torment,  he  only  plunges  himself 
into  eternal  torment, — Thou  canst  find  many  a  com- 
panion  in  sin;  but  when  thy  poor  conscience  will 
have  comfort,  thou  art  forsaken  by  them  all. — Hast 
thou  sinned  deeply,  despair  not ;  arise,  and  repent 
truly. — Nova  Bilil.  Tub. :  Christ  has  given  the  grave- 
money  for  our  burial,  and  has  purchased  for  us,  poor 
pilgrims  who  have  nothing  of  our  own,  a  resting- 
place. —  Canstein  :  The  wicked  themselves  must  as 
sist  in  establishing  divine  truth. 

Gossner  : — "  See  thou  to  that : "  such  is  (heir 
absolution. 

Gerlach : — It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  passion  history  of  Christ,  that  He  must  be  deliv 
ered  up  to  the  Gentiles.  Not  the  Jews  only  were  to 
reject  and  crucify  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  Gentiles 
also ;  and  His  blood  crieth  for  mercy  on  behalf  of 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles. 

Heubncr: — The  witness  of  Judas.  He  was  the 
spy  whom  Satan  had  been  permitted  to  place  among 
the  confidential  friends;  he  was  Satan's  appointed 
fault-finder,  who  should  pay  attention  to  discover  any 
fault  that  might  be  committed.  But  he  had  to  con 
fess  he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood. — That  Ju 
das  might  have  gained  pardon,  if  he  had  believed,  is 
acknowledged  by,  c.  #.,  Chrysostom,  in  Sermon  1  on 
Repentance,  and  by  Leo  the  Great,  in  the  llth  Ser 
mon  on  the  Passion. — Even  the  most  glorious  oppor 
tunities  of  virtue  and  religion,  even  the  companion 
ship  and  conversation  of  the  most  holy  and  most 
lovable  of  men,  are  perverted  to  its  own  ruin  by  a 
corrupted  spirit. — An  evil  germ,  small  at  first,  but 
nourished  and  tended,  produces  fruits  ever  more  and 
more  poisonous. — They  care  for  the  bodies  of  dead 
foreigners,  but  let  the  souls  of  the  living  perish. — 
Tiie  perpetuation  of  sinful  acts  through  memorials1, 
names,  etc.,  against  the  will  and  expectation  of  evil 
doers. — How  are  the  children  of  God,  yea,  Christ 
Himself,  valued  in  this  world !  To  how  many  are 
philosophers,  artists,  heroes,  or  millionnaires  far  more 
precious ! 

Braune  : — Common  minds  become  small  crimi 
nals,  great  characters  great  criminals,  as  men  judge  : 
the  former  are  base,  the  latter  more  wicked.  (Still 
the  deed  of  Judas  was  the  very  depth  of  baseness.) 
— He  seeks  to  clear  himself  only  before  his  own  con 
science  and  his  accomplices,  not  before  God,  and  that 
he  would  do  without  Jesus.  He  wanted  faith,  and 
hence  he  prayed  not  and  sought  not. — Themselves 
they  have  stained,  God's  treasury  they  would  not  de 
file.—  Schulz  :  The  end  of  Judas:  1.  His  despair;  2. 
us  ruin. 

[BURKITT: — Behold!  a  disciple,  an  apostle,  first 
a  traitor,  then  a  self-murderer.  Behold  !  all  ye  cov 
etous  worldlings,  to  what  the  love  of  that  accursed 
"dol  has  brought  this  wretched  apostle.  Behold ! 
Judas,  once  shining  in  the  robes  of  a  glorious  pro 
fession,  now  shining  in  the  flames  of  God's  eternal 
rath  and  vengeance.  Lord !  how  earnest  ought  we 
to  be  for  thy  preserving  grace,  when  neither  the 
resence,  the  miracles,  the  sermons,  the  sacraments 
of  Christ,  could  preserve  and  secure  a  professor,  a 
disciple  and  apostle  from  ruinous  apostasy.  Let  him 
that  standeth  take  /teed  lest  he  fall. — DODDRIDGE  :—  The 
irresistible  force  of  conscience  in  the  worst  of  men.— 
The  testimony  of  the  traitor  to  the  innocence  of  Je 
sus. — The  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  the  Lord. — D. 
BROWN  : — The  true  character  of  repentance  is  deter 
mined  neither  by  its  sincerity  nor  by  its  bitterness, 
but  by  the  views  under  which  it  is  wrought.  Judas, 
under  the  sense  01  ~-»  guilt,  had  nothing  to  £-dl  back 
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upon ;  Peter  turned  toward  Jeans,  who  was  able  and 
wiUiiiir  to  forgive.  In  the  one  case  wo  have  natural 
principles  working  themselves  out  to  deadly  effect ; 


in  the  other,  we  see  grace  working  repentance  unto 
siihation.  —  \\  ou!»\v(ii:ni  : — Judas,  a  type  of  thf 
Jews,  in  liis  sin  and  end  (V). — I*.  S.J 


NINTH    SECTION. 

JESUS,  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS,  BEFORE  PILATE'S  BAR;  OR,  CHRIST  EXAMINED  BY 
THE  CIVIL  AUTHORITY;  INSULTINGLY  PUT  BESIDE  BARABBAS;  STILL  MORE  IN 
SULTINGLY  REJECTED,  AND,  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  MOST  DECISIVE  PROOFS  OF  HIS 
INNOCENCE,  CONDEMNED,  DELIVERED  TO  BE  CRUCIFIED,  MOCKED. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  11-31. 
(Mark  xv.  2-20 ;  Luke  zxiii.  2-25 ;  John  xviii.  28-xix.  16.) 

11  And  Jesus  stood  [was  placed]1  before  the  governor:  and  the  governor  asked  [ques 
tioned]  *  him,  saying,  Art  tliou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?     And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou 

12  sayest  [it].8     And  when  he  was  accused  of  [by]   the  chief  priests  and   [the]  elders,  h« 

13  answered  nothing.     Then  said  Pilate  unto  him,  Hearest  thou  not  how  many  things 

14  [what  things,  7roo-u]4  they  witness  against  thee?     And   he  answered  him  to  never  a 
word  [and  lie  answered  him  nut  a  word]  ;  *  insomuch   [so]  that  the  governor  marvelled 

15  [wondered]  greatly.     Now  at  that  [the]   feast6  the  governor  was  wont  to  release  unto 

16  the  people  a  prisoner,  whom   they  would.     And  they  had  then  a  notable   [notorious, 

17  CT-un^ov] 7  prisoner,  called  Barabbas.8     Therefore  when  they  were  gathered  together, 
Pilate  said  unto  them,  Whom  will  ye   that  I  release  unto  you  ?  Barabbas,8  or  Jesus 

18  which  [who]  is  called  Christ?     For  he  knew  that  for  envy  they  had  delivered  him. 

19  When  he  was  set  down  on  the  judgment  seat,  his  wife  sent  unto  him.  saying,  Have 
thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man:   for  I  have  suffered  many  things  [much]  this 
day  in  a  dream  because  of  him. 

20  But  the  chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they  should  ask  [for] 

21  Bnrabba.s,  and  [should]  destroy  Jesus.     The  governor  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Whether  of  the  twain  [Which  of  the  two]  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you?     They 

22  said,  Barabbas.     Pilate  said  unto  them,  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus  which  [who] 

23  is  called  Christ?      They  all  say  unto  him,9  Let  him  be  crucified.     And  the  governor 
said,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done  ?     But  they  cried  out  the  more,  saying,  Let  him  be 
crucified. 

24  When  Pilate  saw  that  ke  could  prevail  [avail]  nothing,10  but  that  rather  a  tumult 
•was  [is]  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  1  am 

25  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person:11  see  ye  to  it.     Then  answered  all  the  people, 

26  and  said,  His  blood  be.  on  us,  and  on  our  children.     Then  released  he  Barabbas  unto 
them :  and  Avhen  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  [but  Jesus  he  scourged  and,  ruv  Se  'lyaovv 

27  <£puye/\Awcras]  delivered  him  to  be  crucified.     Then   the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took 
Jesus  into  the  common  hall  [Przetorium],1*  and  gathered  unto  him  the  whole  band  of 

28,  29  soldiers.13  And  they  stripped  him,14  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe.  And  wheu 
they  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  a  reed  in  his  right 
hand:15  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked  him,  saying,  Hail,  King  of 

30  the  Jews!     And  they  spit  upon  him,  end  took  the  reed,  and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

31  And  after  that  they  had  mocked  him,  they  took  the  robe  off  from  him,  and  put  his  own 
raiment  on  him,  and  led  him  away  to  crucify  him. 


»  Ver.  11.— Lfichnmnn  and  Tisehendorf  read   Iff-raOy  [for   ftr-rii],  according  to  B..  C.,  L.,  [also  Cod.  Sinalt,  \vil< 
fenerally  agrees  with  Cod.  Vaticanus.     Meyer  and  AKord  rejrard  fffra6->)  as  a  correction  to  suit  the  sense  better. — P.  8.] 
»  Ver.  11.— ['E  irtpdTTifTfv  is  "a  part  of  the  formal  judicial  inquisition ; "  hence.  <jiiexti<»icit.—P.  S.] 
3  Ver.  11.— [So  Coverifcile  and  Conant,  who  insert  it.    Others  insert  right  or  truly.      2  u   \fyfis,  like  (TV  tin 
In  eh.  xxvi.  i'l,  is  a  form  "f  affirmative  answer,  common  in   Kabbinic  writers  (wUiinin  ajflrin/intiutii  tjiinl    T'tnlitt>a /* 
toula,  s#  Schottgcn  says);  the  object  of  the  verb  being  Implied.— P.  S.] 
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4  Ver.  18.—  [So  Dr.  Lance:  welche  IHnge.    Alf>o  Dr.  Conant,  who  refers  the  word  TO  fro,  quantus.  how  great,  not  M 
much  to  the  number  of  tho  offences  charged  upon   Him,  as  to  their  magnitude;  and  in  this  sense  the  reader  aaturalU 
understands  tne  word  what  in  this  connection.  —  P.  S.] 

5  Ver.  14.  —  [Coverdale  renders   T^JOS    oiSf    tv  pr/ua:    not  one  word;  Connnt:  not  even  to  one  word  ;  Lange: 
r>  icht  at(f  irgend  ein  Wort;  Meyer:  aitfniciti  eintnal  tin  einziges  Wort,  i.  e.,  not  even  to  one  inquisitorial  question.— 

6  \  ;T.  15.  —  [At  the  feast,  at  every  passover.    See  Exeg.  Notes.  —  P.  S.] 

7  \  er.  16.—  [The  word   ^  TT  i  <r  17  ju  o  s  is  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  us  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  7,  1,  and  Euripides,  Great.  239  ; 
hence,  notorious  (Uhemish  Version,  Symonds,  Norton),  or  famou*  (\Viclif,  Cnmpbell,  Scrivener),  or  noted  (Conant);  in 
German:  beruchtiyt  (de  Wette,  Lange,"  etc.).     The  term  nohtbfe,  which  dates  from  Tymh.le,  and  was  rptaincd  by  C  ran- 
oner,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Authorized  Version,  is  now  generally  employed  in  a  good  sense.    The  Latin  VuL'ate,  however, 
translates:  innif/nin,  and  Ew.ild:  beruhmt.—  P.  S.] 

8  Vers.  16  and  17.  —  Fritzsche  and  Tischendorf  read  'lijrrovv  Bapaj3j3cti/,  following   some   cursive  Codd,  the   Syr- 
iac  and  other  versions,  and  Origen.     Meyer  thinks  the  sacred  name  was  left  out  through  reverence.     De  Wette  supporU 
this  reading.    [In  his  large  critical  edition  of  1859  Tischendorf  omits  'lyffovv,  and  defends  the  usual  reading:  ute  his 
critical  note.     So  also  Alford.  who  thinks  that  some  ignorant  scribe,  unwilling  to  ascribe  to  Barabbas  the  epithet  Mriirrj/uoy, 
wrote  in  the  margin  'IrjrroOi/.      This  is  doubtful.     The  insertion  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  agree  with  Meyer,  that  'Irj<roCs  is  genuine.    It  makes  the  contrast  still  more  striking.—  P.  S.] 

»  Ver.  22.  —  The  a  v  r  ta  »f  the  Recepta,  according  to  the  best  testimonies,  is  to  be  omitted. 

10  Ver.  24.—  [The  older  English  Versions  and  Campbell  take  an  ovStv  i  0  e  A  6  T  personally.    So  also  Alford,  th« 
Latin  Vulgate,  the  German   Versions,  Lange  (da**  er  nichts  aiiftrichte).  and  Meyer  (daw  er  nichts  wutze\     But  Beza, 
Ewald,  Norton,  and  Conant  translate  it  impersonally  =  oi/Stv  <i  <f>  e  A  e  IT  a  i  ,  days  es  nichts  nutze.  that  ^t  avails  noth- 
ing.-?.  8.] 

11  Ver.  24.  —  The  words  TOV  OIKO.LOV  [before  Ttivrov]  are  wanting  in  B.,  D.     But  Cod.  A.  reads:  rovrov  TOV 
Sitcaiov.     Lachmann  puts  them  in  brackets,  Tischendorf  omits  them  [so  also  Alford].    The  omission  is  more  difficult 
to  account  for  than  the  insertion.    [Cod.  Sinait.  differs  here  from  the  Vatican  Cod.  and  sustains  the  text.  rec.  :  TOV  S  t- 
naiou  TorfTov.-P.  a] 

1!l  Ver.  27.  —  [The  scourging  took  place  outside  of  the  Trpaira'pioi/,  which  is  the  official  palace  of  Ihe  Roman  Procura 
tor,  or  the  governor's  houxe,  as  the  margin  of  the  Authorized  Version  explains.     Comp.  Mark  xv.  16:   fata  rrjs  auATJy. 

13  Ver.  2V.  -[The  interpolation  :  of  soldiers,  is  a  useless  repetition.    By  oArjj/  rrjv  crirf'pav  is  meant  the  whole  cohort 
(the  tenth  part  of  a  legion)  then  on  duty  at  the  palace.—  P.  8.] 

14  Yer.  28.  —  Several  Codd.,  B.,  D.,  etc.,  read    fvUvtravrfs  [having  clothed  I/im,  for  f  K  5vcrai>Tfs  CLVTOV].      Lach- 
man.i  adopts  it,  but  regards  this  reading  as  an  old  writirg  error.     [Lachmanfl's  object,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  to 
establish  the  most  correct,  but  the  most  ancient  text  attainable,  as  it  stood  in  the  fourth  century.    Tischeudorf  and  Alford 
retain  fKOuffavTfs.     See  the  Eveg.  Notes.—  P.  S.] 

15  Ver.  29.—  The  best  supported  reading:    tv  TT>  Se£iu  [for  the  lect.  rec.  :  eVl  rV  oel-idv]  represents  the  conduct 
of  Christ  more  passive,  and  is  more  suitable.    [Cod.  Sinoit.  reads  ev  rrj  8s£<a,  and  fir  I  TT)S  Kf<f>a\i)s  for  fir  I 
TTJV  K  e  (p  a  \  •>!  is  .—P.  S.] 

I  tion,  see  John  xviii.  ver.  29  ff.     From  the  same  pas- 
'  sage,  vers.  34-37,  we  learn  that  Jesus,  before  reply 
ing  in  the  affirmative,  asked  whether  Pilate  used  the 
expression,  King  of  the  Jews,  in  a  Roman  or  a  Jew 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

General  Vieir.  —  Matthew  describes  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  chiefly  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view. 
Hence,  under  the  general  head  of  a  theocratic  refer 
ence,  we  would  group  the  silence  of  Jesus  before  Pi 
late,  after  He  had  declared  that  He  was  the  Messiah  ; 
His  being  put  upon  an  equality  with  Barabbas  ;  the 
testimony  of  the  wife  of  Pilate,  and  the  testimony  of 
Pilate  himself  (following  that  of  Judas)  ;  the  cry  of 
the  Jews  :  "  His  blood,"  etc.  ;  and  the  detailed  narra 
tion  of  the  mocking  Christ  in  His  kingly  nature,  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers.  The  events,  according  to 
the  Evangelists,  occurred  in  the  following  order  :  — 
At  first  Pilate  wished  to  hand  Jesus  over  to  the  Jew 
ish  court,  that  is,  to  receive  a  simple  ecclesiastical 
censure.  Then  he  sent  Jesus  to  Herod,  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty.  Thereupon  occurred  the  presentation 
of  Christ  aiong  with  Barabbas,  and,  after  the  failure 
of  that  device,  the  significant  hand-washing.  Then, 
the  presentation  of  Jesus  to  the  people,  after  He  had 
been  scourged  :  Ecce  homo.  Finally,  the  scornful 
treatment  of  the  Jews  by  Pilate,  designed  to  veil  his 
own  disgrace.* 

Ver.  11.  Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  — 
For  the  circumstances  leading  Pilate  to  put  this  ques- 


*  [In  German:   "  Schliesslich.  eine 

' 


Eehand- 


t*nf  der  Jutlen,  die  seine  (viz.,  Pilate's)  Schmach  ver 
len  aollt-e."  Dr.  Lange  refers  evidently  to  the  mockery  of 
the  Jews  by  Pilate  related  in  John  xix.  14,  15,  20,  22.  The 
Edinb.  edition  entirely  misunderstands  this  sentence  in 


translating:  "The  conclusion  of  all  being  the  ironical  con 
duct  of  the  Jews,  as  If  they  wished  to  throw 
Ifis  i,  dignities.1'     Here  the  word  Behandlung 


cloak  over 


«istaken  for  Ilandlung,  and  the  subject  changed.— P.  8.] 


ish  sense.  The  chief  point  for  Matthew  was,  that 
Jesus,  even  before  Pilate,  the  civil  ruler,  declared 
Himself  explicitly  to  be  the  Messiah.  Theophylaqt 
has,  without  reason,  interpreted  av  \tytts  as  an 
evasive  answer. 

Ver.  12.  He  answered  nothing.  —  After  He 
had,  according  to  John  xviii.  37,  declared  that  He 
was  the  Messiah,  and  in  what  sense,  He  made  no  an 
swer  to  the  most  diverse  accusations  and  questions, 
and  spake  not  till  Pilate  cast  in  His  teeth  the  taunt, 
"  Knowest  Thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify 
Thee,  and  have  power  to  release  Thee  ?  "  John  xix. 
10.  The  accusations  were  by  His  silence  stamped 
as  groundless,  and  this  majesty  of  silence  filled  Pi 
late  with  wonder  and  amazement. 

Ver.  15.  Now  at  the  feast.  —  Annually,  at  the 
Passover.  The  Passover  was  the  Jewish  feast  KO.T" 
e£ox'hv,  and  the  connection  shows  that  to  this  festi 
val  reference  is  here  made.  The  antiquity  of  thia 
custom  is  unknown.  The  Talmud  makes  no  allusion 
to  it  ;  but  that  is  in  all  likelihood  an  intentional  over 
sight.  Grotius  says,  this  custom  was  introduced  by 
the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  the  Jews. 
Braune  :  "  The  Roman  and  Greek  custom  of  releas 
ing  prisoners  upon  the  birthdays  and  festive  seasons 
of  the  emperors,  and  upon  days  of  public  rejoicing, 
had  been  undoubtedly  introduced  among  the  Jews 
before  the  time  of  Pilate,  to  soften  the  Roman  yoke." 
Meyer  :  "  We  must  not  overlook  a  reference  to  the 
significance  of  the  Passover."  Hence  our  thoughts 
are  carried  back  to  the  free  escape  of  the  Tsraelitisb 
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Bl. 


first-born.     Looked   at  in   this  light,  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  at  the  Passover  reminds    us    of  the 
Good  Friday  dramas  of  southern  Roman  Catholic 
countries.     The  custom,  as  a  Jewish   custom,   was 
improper,  and  was  opposed   to  the  law,  especially  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  Exod.  xxi.  12.     Barab-  ! 
bas  had  been  arrested  for  sedition  and  murder,  Luke  i 
xxiii.  !'.>. 

Ver.  16.  They  had  then  a  notorious  prison 
er. — The  wardens  of  the  jails,  in  which  were  con 
fine*  1  those  who  had  committed  offences  against  the 
Roman  laws. 

Called  Barabbas.— Several  cursive  MSS.,  ver 
sions,  scholiasts,  and  also  Origen,  read  Jevus  Barab 
bas.     See  note  appended  to  the  text.     Barabbas,  — 
X2X  i3  ,  which  appears   frequently,  according  to 
Lightfoot,  in  the  Talmud,  means  "  the  father's  son." 
Ewald  says  :  "  He  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi."     Theo- 
phylact  saw  in  it  an  allusion  to  Antichrist,  "  the  son 
of  the  devil."     On  the  contrary,  Olshausen  makes  it 
refer  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  finds  in  it  a  play  of  di 
vine  providence,  according  to  the  proverb :  Ludit  in 
humanis  divina  potentia  rebus.     De  Wette  terms  this  j 
a  very  improper  play  of  pious  wit ;  and  yet  he  must  | 
acknowledge  it  to  be  possible  that  Barabbas,  being  a  i 
mover  of  sedition  (Luke  xxiii.  19),  might  have  play 
ed  the  part  of  a  false  prophet,  or  a  messiah.     The  I 
objection,  that  he  would  not  have  committed  a  mur-  I 
der  had  he  been  representing  himself  as  a  messiah,  is  ! 
of  no  weight.     Let  us  now  conceive  to  ourselves  the 
whole  state  of  matters  :  a  Jesus  Barabbas,  the  son 
of  the  father,  a  pseudo-mcssiah,  is  presented  to  the 
Jews  along  with   Jesus  Christ.     Surely  in  all  this 
may  easily  be   seen   a  striking   sport  "of  so-called 
"  chance."     And  why  should  the  supposition    that 
providence  controlled  the  similarity  and  difference 
between  the  two  names,  be  so  senseless  ?     It  is  con 
ceivable,   however,  that  the   Christian  tradition   re 
moved  the  name  Jesus,  out  of  reverence. 

Ver.  17.  When  they  were  gathered  togeth 
er. — Pilate  had  by  this  time  discovered  how  matters 
stood.  In  his  crooked  policy,  accordingly,  he  calcu-  i 
lated  upon  certain  success,  when  he  should  place  the 
notorious  or  distinguished  criminal  side  by  side  with 
Jesus,  for  the  Jews  to  choose  which  of  the  two  should  ' 
be  released.  Besides,  he  appears  to  have  waited  cun 
ningly  till  the  people  had  reassembled  in  very  large 
numbers  before  his  palace  on  the  Antonia,  after  hav 
ing  gone  and  returned  with  the  train  which  conduct 
ed  Jesus  to  Herod.  Because,  according  to  Luke,  this 
train  had  gone  off  before  the  events  here  recorded 
occurred.  Pilate  knew  by  tlus  time  how  envious  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  of  Jesus,  and  must 
from  this  conclude  that  he  stood  high  in  the  favor 
of  the  people. 

Ver.  18.  For  envy — The  Evangelist  mentions 
here,  in  a  historical  connection,  envy  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  hostility  manifested  against  Jesus,  as  if  it  ' 
were  something  well  understood. 

Ver.  19.  When  he  was  set  down  on  the 
judgment-seat. — The  people  had  a  moment  for  con 
sideration,  and  Pilate  regards  the  issue  as.  oue  of  1 
such  certainty,  that  he  ascends  the  scat  of  judgment 
to  receive  the  decision  of  the  people,  and  to  pro 
nounce  judgment  accordingly.  The  judge  was  re 
quired  to  pronounce  judgment  from  a  lofty  seat  of 
authority,  from  his  cliair  of  office.  This  stood  usu 
ally  upon  a  stone  pavement  (Lithostroton,  in  Hebrew, 
Gabbatha,  John  xix.  13).* 

*[The  Edinb.  translation  reads:  "This  stood,  utifortu- 


Hia  wife  sent  to  him — This  fact  ia  found  in 
Matthew  only.  As  formerly,  according  to  Matthew, 
the  spirit  of  truth  had  in  vi.-ions  of  the  night  b(  mr 
witness  tor  the  new-lioni  Je.«us,  and  as  (In,  testimony 
of  the  heathen  magi  had  in  the  day-season  confirmed 
this  witness,  so  on  this  occasion  is  the  solemn,  polit 
ical  testimony  of  Pilate  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  Je 
sus  strengthened  by  a  witness  speaking  out  of  the 
dream-life  of  his  wife.  Thus  it  is  that  eacli  Evange 
list  selects  out  of  the  store  of  facts  those  which  accord 
best  with  his  views  and  purpose.  From  the  time  of 
Augustus,  it  became  usual  for  the  Roman  governors 
to  take  their  wives  along  with  them  into  the  prov 
inces,  though  the  custom  was  attacked  down  till  the 
age  of  Tiberius :  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  83.  Pilate's  wife, 
according  to  a  tradition,  given  in  Niceph.  Hist.  Ecclen. 
i.  30,  was  called  Claudia  Procula  or  Proda,  and 
was,  according  to  the  Gospel  by  Nicodemus,  Qeont- 
/8^s,  i.  e.t  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  and  perhaps  one 
who  revered  Jesus.  The  Greek  Church  has  canon 
ized  her. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man. 
She  designates  Jesus  the  Just,  and  hints  that  Pilate, 
by  injuring  Him,  may  subject  himself  to  the  divine 
punishment. — For  I  have  suffered  much. — An 
ordinary  dream  would  not  be  spoken  of  in  this  way, 
as  a  dream  of  bitter  agony.  Nor  would  such  a  dream 
have  led  a  Roman  wife  to  send  a  dissuasive  message 
to  her  husband,  when  seated  upon  the  judgment-seat. 
Some  apparition,  something  supernatural,  awful,  must 
be  here  understood.  Hence  many  have  attributed 
this  dream  to  a  direct  interposition  of  God,  especially* 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  Augustin ;  others — namely,  Ig 
natius  (Epist.  ad  Phil.  cap.  4),  Beda,  Bernard",  also 
the  old  Saxon  Gospel-Harmony,  Heliand  —  ascribe 
the  dream  in  a  naive  way  to  the  devil,  who  wished  in 
this  way  to  prevent  the  redeeming  death  of  Jesus. 
Of  course  the  dream  may  have  arisen  quite  naturally, 
as  de  Wette  and  Meyer  hold.  The  governor's  wife 
knew  something  of  the  mission  of  Jesus ;  and  the 
night  before,  the  Sanhedriu  had  in  all  probability 
alarmed  the  procurator's  household,  coming  to  de 
mand  a  guard.  But  this  view  does  not  militate 
against  divine  interposition,  although  the  Evangelist 
makes  no  allusion  to  such  intervention.  The  dream 
was  a  morning  dream,  hence  ir  TJ  /n  e  p  o  v  , — according 
to  the  Roman  time-division,  from  twelve  at  midnight. 
Klopstock  makes  Socrates  appear  in  the  dream  to 
the  wife  of  Pilate  (in  the  seventh  Song  of  the  Mas- 
sias). 

[It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  woman,  and  she  a 
heathen,  should  be  the  only  human  being  who  had 
the  courage  to  plead  the  cause  of  our  Saviour  during 
these  dreadf"!  hours  when  His  own  disciples  forsook 
Him,  and  when  the  fanatical  multitude  cried  out. 
Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him!  It  is  equally  remark 
able  that  she  should  call  Him  Si  KU.IO  s  4  Kfivos, 
that  just  man,  and  thus  remind  one  of  the  most 
memorable  unconscious  prophecy  of  heathenism, 
viz.,  Plato's  description  of  the  perfect  SIKUMS,  who, 


•naMij,  upon  n  stone  foundation."  It  is  as  difficult  to  see 
the  connection  of  the  German  MUekfr  Weiae  (usual/!/, 
with  iinfortHtxtU/i/,  as  the  connection  of  misfortune  with  a 
stone  foundation,  unless  pome  one  happens  to  fall  on  It.  It 
!•  hardly  eoaoetvabk)  that  the  translator  should  have  dtirtv 
ed  8<>  plain  :i  word  as  ft/ilii-h,  fustomary,  usual,  from  Uebel, 
et:it.  instead  of  film,  to  pr<u-1i*r. —  P.  S.] 

•[Not  juimefi/,  as  the  Kdinh.  translation  reads,  which 
uniformly  e-i.fo:ind>  ,i,i»»;,tlf,-/,  «•*,„  ,•!. ,!!;,)  with  numlich 
(iKimch/).  although  in  this  case  The  precnlinp  intni i/  n;if/4 
in  German,  for  which  the  Kdinh.  trsl.  substitutes'  «om«) 
should  have  prevented  the  mistake.— P.  8.J 
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•'  without  doing  any  wrong,  may  assume  the  appear 
ance  of  the  grossest  injustice  (^5* v  yap  a5i«cii/  S<'>£a.i> 
^xeTo>  TTJS  jueyiffTTj?  aStxias)  ; "  yea,  who  "shall  be 
scourged,  tortured,  fettered,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and, 
after  having  endured  all  possible  sufferings,  fastened 
to  a  post,  must  restore  again  the  beginning  and  pro 
totype  of  righteousness  "  (see  Plato,  Politia,  vol.  iv. 
p.  74  sqq. ;  ed.  Ast,  p.  360  sq.,  ed.  Bip.,  and  my 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  433  sq.).  Aris 
totle,  too,  says  of  the  perfectly  just  man,  "  that  he 
stands  so  far  above  the  political  order  and  constitu 
tion  as  it  exists,  that  he  must  break  it,  wherever  he 
appears."  The  prophecies  of  Greek  wisdom  and  the 
majesty  of  the  Roman  law  here  unite  in  a  Roman 
lady,  the  wife  of  the  imperial  representative  in  Jeru 
salem,  to  testify  to  the  innocence  and  mission  of 
Christ.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  wife  of  Pilate  was 
one  of  those  God-fearing  heathen  women,  who,  with 
out  embracing  the  Jewish  religion,  were  longing  and 
groping  in  the  dark  after  the  "  unknown  God." — 

Ver.  20.  But  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
persuaded. — The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  availed 
themselves  of  the  delay  during  which  Pilate  was  oc 
cupied  in  receiving  this  message,  to  canvass  the  peo 
ple  and  obtain  their  support.  The  two  warnings 
which  came,  the  one  from  the  thoughtful  presenti 
ment  of  a  pious  spirit  to  Pilate,  the  other  from  the 
tortured  conscience  of  Judas  to  the  priests — proved 
fruitless ;  indeed,  the  first  occasioned  only  a  delay 
which  the  enemies  of  Jesus  turned  to  their  account. 
Nevertheless  the  testimony  of  his  wife  was  not  wholly 
lost  on  Pilate,  for  it  reacted  upon  his  own  later  sol 
emn  testimony. 

Ver.  2 1'.  But  he  answered,  a*  o  K  p  16  f\?  5  € . 
— Meyer  properly  explains,  He  replies  to  these  prep 
arations  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrin,  which  he 
overhears  from  his  chair,  by  asking  the  people  again, 
and  more  definitely  :  Which  of  the  two,  etc.,  and 
so  puts  a  stop  to  this  canvassing  of  the  priests. 

Ver.  22.  Let  Him  be  crucified,  a-r  avpu6-(i-  \ 
T  co  . — They  might  have  asked  simply  that  he  would  ; 
confirm  the  condemnation  for  blasphemy,  and  sen-  i 
tence  Jesus  to  the  Jewish  mode»of  execution  by  ston-  | 
ing ;  but  they  go  further,  and  demand  his  active  co-  | 
operation  in  the  judgment.  They  wished  Jesus  to  be 
executed  as  an  insurrectionist,  and  hence  to  be  cru 
cified  according  to  the  Roman  custom.  They  sought 
by  this  extreme  penalty  and  this  deepest  disgrace  to 
annihilate  the  memory  of  Jesus,  and  to  stake  the 
Roman  might  against  faith  in  Him.  Thus,  in  their 
senseless,  self-destructive  fanaticism,  they  consigned 
to  the  Roman  cross  their  own  Messianic  idea :  for 
the  accusation,  that  Jesus  was  a  mover  of  sedition, 
was  only  an  inference  which  they  deduced  from  the 
Messianic  dignity  claimed  by  Jesus. 

Ver.  23.  What  evil  then  hath  He  done? 
T  i  7  a  p  K  a  K  b  v  e  -IT  o  i  77  (T  f  v  ; — (hen,  yap,  implies 
that  they  must  be  able  to  give  positive  reasons  for 
His  death.  The  Evangelist  passes  by,  however,  the 
further  special  points,  and  represents  only  the  effect 
of  the  uproar,  which  threatened  to  become  an  insur 
rection. 

Ver.  24.  Washed  his  hands.— A  symbolical 
act  of  Jewish  custom  (consult  Dcut.  xxi.  6 ;  Sota,  8, 
6),  by  which  one  frees  oneself  solemnly  from  guilt. 
Pilate  adopted  a  Jewish  custom,  to  make  himself 
from  their  own  stand-point  fully  understood,  and 
probably  also  to  make  a  final  attempt  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  "  The 
heathen  practice  of  cleansing  the  hands  to  clear  them 


from  the  guilt  of  murder  after  it  had  been  commU 
ted,  might,  from  its  analogy,  have  led  to  the  adop 
tion  of  the  Jewish  custom."  Meyer.  The  matter, 
however,  was  important  enough  to  "call  for  a  peculiar 
symbolic  expression.  [Pilate  washed  his  hands,  but 
not  his  heart,  and  in  delivering  up  Christ,  whom  h* 
pronounced  innocent,  he  condemned  himself.  Sense 
of  guilt  made  him  a  coward.] 

Ver.  25.  His  blood  be   on  us. — That  is,  the 

Sanishment  for  His  death,  if  He  be  guiltless.  That 
atthew  is  the  only  one  who  records  this  act  of  self- 
cursing  on  the  part  of  the  people,  cannot  throw  apy 
doubt  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  same,  when  we  re 
member  that  he  wrote  for  Jewish  Christians,  and 
brought,  in  this  declaration,  the  saddest  truth  before 
his  nation.  The  early  Christians  had  reason  to  see 
in  the  speedily  following  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state 
a  fulfilment  of  this  imprecation.  [The  history  of  the 
Jews  for  these  eighteen  hundred  years  is  a  continued 
fulfilment  of  this  daring  and  impious  imprecation,  this 
fearful  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  murderers  of  Jesus 
to  their  posterity.  Yet  for  repenting  and  believing 
Jews,  this  curse  is  turned  into  a  blessing ;  the  blood  of 
Jesus  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  speaketh  bet- 
ter  things  than  that  of  Abel,  comes  upon  them  as  a 
cleansing  and  healing  stream,  and  may  yet  come  upon 
this  whole  race,  after  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  has 
been  saved,  Rom.  xi.  25,  26. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  26.  But  Jesus  he  (caused  to  be)  scourg 
ed.* — The  Roman  scourging,  of  which  mention  is 
here  made,  was  much  more  severe  than  the  Jewish. 
According  to  the  latter,  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  was  bared  ;  according  to  the  former,  the  entire 
body.  The  Jews  numbered  the  lashes  (2  Cor.  xi.  24) ; 
the  Romans  laid  them  on  without  number  or  mercy. 
Besides,  the  Roman  scourge  was  more  excruciating. 
None  but  slaves  were  subjected  to  this  flogging,  Acts 
xxii.  25.  Little  value  was  attached  to  a  slave's  lite, 
much  less  his  feelings.  It  is  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  bones,  iron  teeth,  or  leaden  balls,  were  in 
serted  among  the  thongs  of  the  lash  (see  Heubner,  p. 
435).  "  That  such  lashes  are  mentioned,  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  one  of  such  a  description  was  called 
juoffTi|  aarTpayaXtDTT],  a  knout  with  bones  woven  to 
the  end  of  the  thongs,  frorr.  aarpayaKos,  a  joint  of 
the  back-bone,  then  dice,  talus."  The  Romans 
scourged  in  two  different  ways.  Those  who  were 
condemned  to  be  crucified  were  flogged  after  one 
fashion.  This  scourging  was  so  cruel,  that  the  crim 
inals  died  frequently  while  undergoing  the  punish 
ment.  Another  kind  of  scourging  was  inflicted  upon 
delinquents  who  were  not  condemned  to  capital  pun 
ishment,  for  the  purpose  either  of  extorting  a  con 
fession  from  them,  or  to  punish  them  for  a  crime. 
This  was  the  kind  of  scourging  to  which  Pilate  sub 
jected  Jesus.  It  was  no  less  cruel  than  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  it  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  judge 
to  declare  how  far  the  punishment  was  to  be  carried. 
— See  Friedlieb,  p.  114. — De  Wette  :  "  Matthew  and 
Mark  represent  Jesus  as  suffering  the  scourging  which 
the  Romans  inflicted  upon  those  condemned  to  the 


*  [The  verb  <j)pay eAAo <a ,  which  occurs  twice  in  !'• 
N.  T.,  here  and  Mark  xv.  15,  and  the  nonn  cpf>a.yi\\io  , 
which  occurs  once,  John  ii.  15,  are  Latin  terms  (flaaello, 
Jlagellum),  introduced  into  the  later  Greek  for  the  mor« 
usual  uaa  T  i  £&>  or  /*  a  cr  T  i  y  6  a>,  and  /.<.dcrri£  or  in  at 
(a  whip,  a  scourge).  Luke  (xxiii.  16)  uses  in  this  connec 
tion  the  more  general  term  iraiSeixras  aurui>,  having 
chastised  Jlim,  John  (six.  1),  the  more  usual  word  f^aff 
T  i  y  <a  (T  f  v ,  scourged  llim. — P.  S.I 
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CT08«.  (Liv.  xxxii.  36  ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  41,  1  ; 
Hieron.  ad  Matt,  xxvii.*)  According  to  Luke,  Pilate 
merely  proposes  to  punish,  that  is,  to  scourge,  Jesus, 
and  tiic'ii  release  Him  ;  but  from  his  account  (xxiii. 
16)  it  would  appear  that  there  had  been  no  actual 
infliction  of  scourging.  From  John  xix.  1,  it  seems 
that  Pilate  caused  Jesus  to  be  really  scourged,  hoping 
thus  to  satisfy  the  Jews,  and  to  awaken  their  sympa 
thy.  Paulus  holds  John's  account  to  be  the  decisive 
one,  and  hence  falsely  explains  our  passage:  after 
having  already  previously  caused  Him  to  be  scourged.} 
Strauss  (ii.  525)  considers  that  the  Synoptists  give 
the  more  correct  and  earlier  account."  It  is  manifest 
that  John's  narrative  is  the  most  exact.  The  scourging 
which  Pilate  inflicted  was  employed,  it  would  seem,  as 
a  punishment  of  Him  whom  he  considered  innocent,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  accusers,  and  to  move  them  to 
compassion.  It  was  a  police  correction,  and  the 
right  of  inflicting  it  rested  upon  the  right  to  employ 
torture.  In  this  sense  it  was  that  Pilate  had  long 
ere  this,  according  to  Luke,  proposed  to  scourge  Je 
sus,  hoping  by  this  act  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  to  influence  them  in  their  choice  be 
tween  Barabbas  and  Christ.  Hence  Luke  considers 
it  superfluous  to  record  the  later,  actual  chastisement. 
Matthew  presents  the  scourging  in  its  significance 
as  an  actual  fact,  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  transi 
tion  from  trial  to  crucifixion,  the  first  act  in  the  cru 
cifixion  agonies.  He  might  all  the  more  properly 
view  the  scourging  in  this  light,  inasmuch  as  Piiate 
sought  to  effect,  in  his  hesitation,  a  twofold  object. 
At  one  moment  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  him 
self  take  the  initiative  in  the  crucifixion  ;  again,  as 
though  he  would  craftily  overmaster  the  Jews. — "  It 
was  usually  lictors  that  scourged ;  but  Pilate,  being 
only  sub-governor,  had  no  command  over  lictors, 
and  so  handed  Jesus  over  to  the  soldiers.  Hence  it 
is  probable  that  Jesus  was  not  beaten  with  rods,  but 
scourged  with  twisted  thongs  of  leather."  Friedlieb, 
p.  115.  Those  who  were  flogged  were  tied  to  a  pil 
lar  ;  generally  they  were  bound  in  a  stooping  posture 
to  a  low  block,  and  so  the  skin  of  the  naked  back 
was  stretched  tight,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  fearful 
lashes.  The  whips  were  either  rods  or  thongs,  to  the 
ends  of  which  lead  or  bones  were  attached,  to  in 
crease  the  tension  of  the  lash,  and  render  the  blow 
the  more  fearful.  The  backs  of  the  prisoners  were 
completely  flayed  by  this  process.  They  frequently 
fainted,  and  sometimes  died.  The  soldiers  would  not 
inflict  the  punishment  mildly,  for  they  were  the  cruel 
ones  who  mucked  Him  afterward.  It  was,  moreover, 


*  [Jerome  says  on  Matt,  xxvii.  2G:  u  Scien-dum,  tf<t  Kn- 
mcn>M  eiint.  (I'tlaiiim)  hgibuis  mi-nistnixse.  quibus  Hand- 
turn  Mt,  ut  qui  crin'i-ii/itin:  priiix  flngtlUn  verbfretur. 
Trartitu*  tut  itaque  Jetus  militilnis  rerberaiultts,  et  illud 
mcratietrtmum  corpus  pectuuyue  Dei  oapaa^ftagella  sec- 
v.erunt,'"  etc.  lie  then  says  this  was  done  "that  by  Jlis 
stripes  we  misht  be  healed"  (Isa.  liii.  5).— 1'.  S.] 

t  [This  sentence,  as  well  as  the  whole  quotation,  and  the 
foUouhi,'  |.K.ss:i!:e,  is  entirely  mistranslated  hi  the  Edinb. 
edition:  "(/:•/</  n>  Ii  6  rejects  //«?  nt'ifeittfnt  litre  contained 
<r>>  fill---."1  L>e  Wettc  (on  Mutt,  xxvii.  2ti)  as  here  quoted  by 
Lanste  (atrl  correctly  quoted),  a8cribes  to  Paulus  of  Heidel 
berg  no  denial  of  the  fact  of  scourging  asserted  by  Matthew, 
lint  a  false  interpretation  of  cfipays \\wa as  as  expre*sin<r  au 
action  which  oceuncd  at  a  previous  stase  according  to  John 
six.  1.  He  says:  "Paulus  halt  den  Bericht  des  Johannes 
far  inaassgebend  und  erklart  (labor  unsere  Stelle  (i.  ?.,  Matt, 
xxvii.  20)  falsch :  nitcMtm  er  ihn  torher  itehon  hutte  ffeis- 
seln  lanfen."  The  words  in  italics  are  quoted  from  Paulus. 
Some  commentator!)  assume  that  Jesus  was  scourged  twice; 
bin  this  is  improbable  and  unnecessary,  as  the  chronological 
difficulty  can  lie  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  l>r.  Lunge  in  the  text.— P.  &.] 


the  policy  of  Pilate  that  Jesua  should  be  perfectly 
disfigured. 

Ver,  20.  He  delivered  Him  to  be  crucified. 

— The  actual  decision  succeeded  the  presentation  of 
Jesus,  after  His  being  scourged  and  crowned  with 
thorns.  The  history  which  Matthew  gives  of  these 
circumstances  is  quite  systematic.  The  matter  was 
now  as  good  as  settled.  The  form  of  the  sentence 
was  not  prescribed,  but  must  be  short  and  valid.  It 
was  commonly  :  Ibis  ad  crucem.  By  the  time  these 
transactions  were  over,  it  was  already,  as  John  in 
forms  us,  the  sixth  hour,  toward  mid-day. 

[By  delivering  Jesus  to  the  Sanhedrin,  Pilate  sac 
rificed  his  lofty  and  independent  position  as  a  secular 
judge  and  representative  of  the  Roman  law,  to  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy.  The 
state  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  apostate  and 
blood-thirsty  church.  How  often  has  this  fact  been 
repeated  in  the  history  of  religious  persecution !  By 
this  act  Pilate  condemned  himself,  and  gave  addi 
tional  force  to  his  previous  testimony  of  the  inno 
cence  of  Christ,  showing  that  this  was  dictated  nei 
ther  by  fear  nor  favor,  but  was  the  involuntary  ex 
pression  of  his  remaining  sense  of  justice  from  the 
judgment-seat. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  27.  Into  the  praotorium  or  governor's 
house. — Luther  translates  irpairwpiov  by  Rich- 
thaus  (common  hall).  Its  original  meaning  is  the 
tent  of  the  general  in  the  Roman  camp  :  then  it  came 
to  signify  the  residence  of  the  provincial  ruler  (prce- 
tor,  proprcetor),  where  the  court  of  justice  likewise 
was  held.  The  prccforium  is  consequently  the  resi 
dence  of  a  military,  or  a  civil  and  military  magistrate ; 
and  hence  it  is  connected  with  the  main  guard-house, 
and  equally  with  the  state-prison  (Acts  xxiii.  35). 
"  Already  existing  palaces  were  employed  as  pros- 
toria  in  the  provincial  towns  ;  and  we  see  from  Jo 
seph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14,  8,  that  the  procurators  of  Ju- 
dsea,  when  they  were  in  Jerusalem,  converted  the 
palace  of  Herod  into  a  prcelorium"  Winer.  Is  it 
certain,  however,  that  the  palace  of  Herod  was  al 
ways  so  used  ?  According  to  tradition,  the  governor 
lived  in  the  lower  city,  and,  as  some  more  definitely 
assert,  in  the  fortress  Antonia.  Winer  is  of  opin 
ion,  that  Pilate  would  find  the  empty,  waste-standing 
palace  of  Herod  the  most  convenient  residence.  Bui 
where,  in  that  case,  would  Herod  Antipas,  who  had 
come  up  to  the  feast,  dwell '{  There  is  nothing  cer 
tain  to  be  made  out.  The  following  fact,  however, 
speaks  in  support  of  the  fortress  Antonia.  The 
scourging  had  taken  place  in  front  of  the  prcetorium. 
Then  Christ  was  handed  over  to  the  soldiers ;  and 
they,  instead  of  leading  Jesus  away  immediately, 
commenced  to  mock  and  make  a  sport  of  Him.  To 
carry  this  mockery  on  undisturbed,  they  conducted 
Jesus  into  the  court  of  the  prcetorium.  In  this  con 
duct,  the  soldiers  followed  the  excitement  of  the  cap 
ital  in  its  hate  against  Jesus,  continuing  the  godless 
sport,  which  Herod  had  begun  when  he  invested  the 
Lord  in  a  white  robe,  the  token  of  candidateship, 
and  so  make  a  mock  of  His  claim  to  the  throne.  Pi 
late  had,  however,  the  double  design,  either  to  mol 
lify  the  Jews  by  the  sight  of  the  derided  Jesus,  or  to 
mock  them  through  Him,  should  his  cunning  plan 
fail. 

And  gathered  unto  him  the  whole  band,— 
This  is  conclusive  for  the  place  being  the  fortreM 
Antonia  :  ir  IT  e  7p  a ,  the  tenth  of  a  legion,  from  400 
to  600  men.* 

*  [The  Ediub.  translation  magnifies  the  company  to4,60» 
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Ver.  28.  And  they  stripped  Him.-Meyer  adopts 
the  reading  tvSvaavTfs,  they  clothed  Him,  and  ex 
plains  that  His  clothes  had  been  torn  oft'  to  scourge 
Him,  and  were  now  again  put  on.  But  the  clothing  is 
silently  implied — mention  being  made  h°-j  of  a  new 
maltreatment.  Perhaps  they  may  have  first  put  on 
again  the  white  dress  in  which  Herod  had  caused 
Him  to  be  clothed,  to  mark  Him  out  as  a  candidate 
for  royal  honors,  and  then  taken  it  off  in  order  to 
invest  Him  with  the  scarlet  robe,  the  sign  of  His 
having  attained  to  kingly  dignity.  The  drama  would 
thus  be  complete.  They,  accordingly,  again  strip 
ped  off  His  outer  garment,  and,  instead  of  it,  put  on 
a  scarlet  military  cloak,  sagum,  which  was  intended 
to  represent  the  imperial  purple ;  "  for  even  kings 
and  emperors  wore  the  xagum  (only  longer  and  finer)." 
Meyer.  The  mantle  was  a  pallium  dyed  with  cochi 
neal.  The  epithets,  purple,  purple  robe,  used  by 
Mark  and  John,  are  explained  by  the  fact,  that  they 
had  before  them  the  ironical  import  of  the  cloak. 

Ver.  29.  A  crown  of  thorns. — It  is  impossible 
to  settle  accurately  what  particular  kind  of  thorns  was 
employed  to  crown  Jesus.  Paulus  assumes,  without 
good  reason,  that  the  crown  was  made  of  blooming 
branches  of  the  hedge-thorn  (Michaelis,  of  bear's 
wort).  Meyer  :  "  A  wreath  of  young,  supple  thorn- 
twigs,  with  which  they  would  caricature  the  bay 
crown,  as  they  did  the  sceptre  by  the  reed.  Their 
object  is  not  to  occasion  pain,  but  to  mock."  Why 
thorns  then?  Consult  Winer,  art.  I)orn,  as  to  the 
plentiful  supply  of  thorns  in  Palestine.  Hug  con 
siders  it  was  the  buckthorn.  Braune  :  Perhaps  the 
crown  was  made  from  the  supple  twigs  of  the  Syrian 
acacia,  which  had  thorns  as  long  as  a  finger. 

And  a  reed  in  His  right  hand. — John  omits 
this  point,  from  which  we  might  suppose  that  the 
reed  had  not  remained  in  His  hand.  Probably  a  so- 
called  Cyprian  (we  say  now  Spanish)  reed.  Sepp, 
iii.  516.  De  Wette  says,  inrt6r)Kav  does  not  agree 
with  /caAa^or.  His  f0T)/cac  does  not  agree,  however, 
with  the  idea  of  a  hand,  which  did  not  need  to  close 
on  receiving  the  reed. 

And  they  bowed  the  knee. — "After  they 
clothed  Him,  they  began  their  feigned  homage,  bow 
ing  the  knee,  and  greeting,  according  to  the  usual 
form  :  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  !  " 

[On  the  symbolical  meaning  of  this  mock-adora 
tion,  Wordsworth  observes  ;  "  All  these  things,  done 
in  mockery,  were  so  ordered  by  God  as  to  have  a 
divine  meaning.  He  (Christ)  is  clothed  in  scarlet 
aud  purple,  for  He  is  a  military  (V)  conqueror  and 
King ;  He  is  crowned  with  thorns,  for  He  has  a  dia 
dem  won  by  suffering,  the  diadem  of  the  world ;  He 
has  a  reed  in  His  hand,  for  He  wields  a  royal  scep 
tre,  earned  by  the  weakness  of  humanity  (see  Phil.  ii. 
8-11).  The  cross  is  laid  on  His  shoulder,  for  this 
is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  trophy  of  His  vic 
tory,  by  which  He  takes  away  sin  and  conquers  Sa 
tan;  His  titles  are  inscribed  upon  the  cross :  'King 
of  the  Jews,'  for  He  is  the  sovereign  Lord  of  Abra 
ham  and  all  his  seed.  In  all  these  circumstances,  as 


men  !  The  original  has  "  4-600  Mann  ,• "  the  dash  being 
always  employed  in  such  cases  for  Ms,  to.  The  number  of 
men  constituting  a  Koman  legion  varied  at  different  times 
and  according  to  circumstances  from  3,000  to  6,000  or  more. 
Consequently  a  a  IT  e  ?p  a  (spira),  or  cohort,  which  was  the 
tenth  part  of  a  legion,  embraced  from  300  to  GOO  men  or  more. 
In  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  4,  2,  of  eighteen  tnrt'ipa.i  five  are 
•aid  to  contain  each  1,000  men,  and  the  others  600.  But  in 
1'olybius  ?'/  aTrf  (pa  is  or\v  the  third  part  of  a  cohort,  a  ma- 
tiij>le,manipulus.  St.  Classical  Dictionaries.-?.  S.] 


St.  Hilary  says,  He  is  worshipped  while  He  is  mock 
ed.  The  purple  is  the  dress  of  royal  honor;  Hii 
crown  of  victory  is  woven  with  thorns.  As  St.  Am 
brose  says  (in  Luke  xxiii.  11):  '  illudentcs,  a*lo- 
rant:  "—P.  S.] 

Ver.  80.  And  they  spit  upon  Him.— Their 
cruelty,  and  the  intoxication  of  wickedness,  keep 
them  from  carrying  out  to  the  close  the  caricature 
exactly.  The  Satanic  mockery  changes  into  brutfcl 
maltreatment. 

Ver.  31.  And  after  they  had  mocked  Him. 
— And  after  the  presentation  to  the  people,  John  xix. 
5,  had  taken  place, — Pilate's  last  attempt  to  deliver 
Him.  After  the  final  decis-ion,  they  clothed  Jesus  in 
His  own  garments,  to  lead  Him  away. 


DOCTPJNAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus,  the  longed-for  Messiah   of  the  Jews, 
abandoned  by  His  people  to  the  detested  Gentiles. 
Christ,  the  desire  of  the  old  world,  driven  out  by  that 
old  world,  as  if  He  were  the  old  arch-enemy.     Or, 
the  condemnation  of  the  world  converted  through 
His  victorious  patience  into  the  world's  redemption. 

2.  Christ  before  the  judgment-scat  of  Pontius  Fi- 
late. — When  He  stood  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Caiaphas,  He  pronounced  in  spirit  judgment  upon 
the  hierarchy  of  the  old  world  ;  but  in  that  He  Him 
self  bore  this  condemnation,  He  atoned  for  us.     So 
here,  standing  before  Pilate,  He  represents  the  judg 
ment  of  God  upon  the  old  world,  its  civilization  and 
arts;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  He  takes  upon  Himself 
this  judgment,  and  makes  an  atonement  for  that 
world.     II ere,  too,  He  stood  the  real  judge  Himself: 
here,  too,  did  He  suffer  Himself  to  be  judged. 

3.  The  hierarchy,  the   people's  uproar  (revolu 
tion),  the  secular  government,  and  the  soldiery  of  the 
old  world,  are  all  involved  in  the  common  guilt  of 
the  maltreatment  and  execution  of  Christ,  though  the 
degree  of  their  guilt  differs. 

4.  Christ's  threefold  silence,  before  Caiaphas,  be 
fore  Herod,  and  before  Pilate,  not  a  silence  of  con 
trition  because  of  well-grounded  accusations,  but  an 
atoning  silence  of  majesty,  because  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  those  courts,  which  had  sunk  into  the  very 
depths  of  guilt.     In  thjs  light,  the  contrast  between 
the  moments  of  silence  and  of  reply  is  most  signifi 
cant. 

5.  On  one  side,  the  testimony  of  Pilate's  wife  to 
the  Lord  stands  most  closely  connected  with  Pilate's 
own ;  but,  on  the  other,  is  strongly  opposed.  The  pious 
spirit ;  the  political  time-server.     "  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  see  noble,  pious  women  go  along  side  by 
side  with  vain,  worldly  men,  like  anxious  guardian 
angels,  and  in.  moments  most  fraught  with  dangei, 
step  in  their  way,  and   dissuade  them   fiom   sin." 
(From  the  author's  Leben  Jesn,  ii.  3,  p.  1517.) 

6.  Persuaded  the  people  (ver.  20). — The  members 
of  the  Sanhedrin  stirred  up  undoubtedly  the  fanati 
cism  of  the  people.   They  would  say,  Jesus  had  been 

ndemncd  by  the  orthodox  court.  Barabbas  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  champion  of  freedom  ;  that  Pilate 
vished  to  overthrow  their  right  of  choice,  their  civil 
ights,  their  spiritual  authority,  to  persecute  the  friend 
of  the  people,  etc.  And  so  Barabbas  would  be  grad 
ually  made  to  appear  to  the  people  by  the  statements 
of  these  demons  of  seduction  as  a  Messiah,  and  the 
Messiah  a  Barabbas. 

7.  Crucify  Him. — The  State  was  here  dethroned, 
and  made  subservient  to  the  Church.     Later,  again, 
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it  became  the  slave  of  the  heathen,  Roman  hierarchy 

which  hated  and  persecuted  Christianity,  till  thcdayi 
of  Coiistantiiie.  Again,  the  hierarchy  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ruled  the  State  in  the  persecution  of  heretics 
(Even  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  *  pronounced  sen 
tence  of  outlawry  upon  all  who  were  excommunicat 
ed  from  the  Church,  unless  they  speedily  made  theii 
peace  with  her.)  Finally,  the  reform-detesting  hie 
i arch/  is  seen  again  and  again,  in  the  histories  of 
Roman  Catholic  states,  overriding  the  civil  power 
Even  at  the  present  day,  France,  though  revolution 
ized  three  times,  will  not  suffer  a  person  who  has  re 
tired  from  the  priesthood  to  marry.  In  Austria,  a 
monk  can  obtain  from  the  civil  authorities  no  defence 
against  a  persecution  by  his  superiors,  as  bitter  as 
the  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages  (at  least,  it  was  so 
till  very  recently). — The  old  wound  will  take  long  to 
heal. 

8.  The  crowd  of  those  who  cried  Hosanna,  are 
driven  into  the  background  by  the  crowd  crying : 
Crucify  film.    Hence  contradiction.    And  yet  agree 
ment.     The  same  people.     The  weakest  and  most 
cowardly,  who  ever  swim  with  the  stream,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  borne  along  with  both  streams. 

9.  The  self-imprecation  of  the  Jewish  people,  a 
satrnic  prediction  of  the  people  of  the  prophets, 
which  was  the  last  evidence  and  extinction  of  their 
prophetic  gift.     The  final  prediction  of  Judaism  was 
a  cursing  of  themselves. 

10.  Pilate's  total  want  of  character  in  contrast  to 
the  perfect  character  (Heb.  i.  3, 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  apparent  reconciliation  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles:  1.  In  its  deformity:  (a)  the  priests  sedu 
cers  of  the  worldlings,  the  Jews  seducers  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  who  hate  them  ;  (b)  the  Roman  State  made  to 
be  the  executioner  of  the  decrees  of  that  Judaism 
which  it  despises  and  humbles ;  (c)  both  combined 
against  the  king  of  humanity.  2.  The  awful  results 
of  this  reconciliation :  (a)  the  rejection  of  Christ ;  (b) 
the  new  separation,  which  appears  even  before  the 
crucifixion,  and  culminates  in  the  Jewish  war ;  (c)  the 
downfall  of  Judaism  ;  (d)  the  heavy  guilt  and  deep 
uneasiness  of  the  Gentile  world.  8.  The  significant 
signs  in  this  apparent  reconciliation :  (a)  a  caricature ; 
but  also,  (4)  a  presage,  though  not  pattern,  of  the 
true  reconciliation,  which  Christ  instituted  by  His 
death,  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Eph.  ii.  14. — The 
judge  of  the  world  before  the  bar  of  the  old  world. 
— The  courageous  confession  and  witness  of  Christ 
before  Pilate  (1  Tim.  vi.  13 ;  Rev.  i.  5).— The  calm 
consciousness  of  Christ  in  His  last  victorious  mo 
ments  (calm  before  Caiaphas,  Herod,  Pilate). — The 
threefold  silence  of  Christ,  a  majestic  testimony:  1. 
To  the  eternal  discourse  of  His  life ;  2.  to  the  empti 
ness  of  His  enemies'  replies ;  3.  to  His  certainty  of  a 
different  judgment  from  God. — What  were  the  mo 
tives  leading  Christ  one  time  to  speak,  again  to  keep 
Bilence,  before  the  judge?  1.  He  speaks  first  to 
preserve  His  self-consciousness  by  confession ;  sec- 

*  [Not:  "Charles  the  Fifffi"  as  the  Edinb.  translation 
rends;  for  ho  belong  no  more  to  the  middle  nsr--s,  hut  to 
the  modern  a^e,  bfinir  a  contemporary  of  the  Heionnation. 
Dr.  Lan<re  means  Frederic  II.,  German  emperor  of  the  fa 
mous  house  of  Hohenataufen  in  Wftrtftmberg,  who  conquer 
ed  Jerusalem,  but  quarrelled  with  I1..].,-  Cin^'ory  IX.,  was 
twice  excommunicated  hy  him,  and  depoeed  by  the  council 
of  Lyons,  and  »vas  supposed  to  be  an  unbeliever,  although 
oe  died  reconciled  to  the  Church,  A.  D.  1250.— 1'.  S.J 


ond,  to  save  His  enemies  by  a  great,  solemn  warn 
ing.     2.    He  makes  no  reply  to  the  futile,  the  ambig> 
HOttS,  tin-  confused,  which  must  overthrow  itself,  con 
fute  itself,  and  reveal  its  own  falsity;  above  all,  II« 
is  silent  before  the  unworthy  and  mean,  especially 
before  Herod. — Christ,  at  the  bar  of  the  world,  ao- 
quitted  and  yet  condemned. — Christ  was  put  to  death, 
not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  civil  authority,  as  in  consequence  of  the  hierarch 
ical  revolution. — And  this  revolution  was  the  most 
disgraceful  of  all. — Yet  was  this  first  year  of  this 
disgrace  of  man  made  by  God's  rule  to  be  the  first 
year  of  man's  salvation. — Christ  and  His  surround 
ing  company  at  His  trial:   1.  The  accusers;  2.  Ilia 
partner  in  trial,  Barabbas ;  3.  the  witnesses  (Pilate 
and  his  wife) ;  4.  the  judge. — Notwithstanding  the 
greatest  promise  of  His  release,  nothing  in  the  world 
could  save  Him,  because  the  world  was  to  be  saved 
through  His  death.— The  three  arch-cncrcies  of  Christ 
upon  His  trial,  and  His  impotent  friends  :  1.  Against 
Him  :  (a)  the  envy  of  the  priests  ;  (b)  the  ingratitude 
of  the  people ;  (c)  the  unbelief  of  Pilate.      2.  For 
Him :  (a)  a  witty  comparison  (with  Bat-abbas) ;  (b)  a 
pious  dream ;  (c}  an  ineffective  ceremony  (washing 
of  the  hands).— The  full  powers  of  hell,  and  God'a 
full  power  to  decide  and  save,  were  at  work  in  the 
death  of  Christ ;  and  yet  human  freedom  was  in  no 
respect  affected. — The  world's  judgment  of  rejection, 
as  concerns  Christ,  and  Christ's  judgment  of  salva 
tion,  as  concerns  the  world. — Christ  and  His  accu 
sers,  and  Barabbas,  and  Pilate's  wife,  and  Pilate,  and 
the  people,  and  the  men  of  war. — Pilate,  the  judge 
of  Christ,  fallen  under  judgment.     1.  His  picture  : 
with  full  understanding  of  the  circumstances,  con 
scious,  warned,  anxious,  and  yet  succumbing.    2.  The 
lessons  taught  by  the  picture.  So  fell  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  of  Jesus  before  him  ;  so  will  all  fall  after  him 
who  presume  to  judge  the  Lord. — Pilate  knew  that  for 
envy,  etc. — Envy,  which  stirred  Cain  up  against  pious 
Abel,  reaches  its  maturity  in  Christ's  crucifixion. — 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ii.  24  :    "  Through  envy 
of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world." — The  Spirit's 
•oice  in  the  night-visions  a  witness  from  the  Lord  : 
1.  At  the  birth  of  Christ ;  2.  at  his  death.— The  sig 
nificance  of  the  courtesies  of  hierarchical  pride  :  1. 
A  sign  that  it  seeks  associates  to  carry  out   its  en- 
nity  against  Christ.     2.  A  mask.    It  appears  friend- 
y  to  government,  and  says :  Christ  stirs  up  the  peo 
le  ;  friendly  to  the  people,  and  says  :  The  govern 
ment  encroaches  on  the  freedom  of  election,  upon 
your  rights  ;  friendly  to  the  world,  and  says :  It  ia 
>ossible  to  live  with  Bai  abbas,  but  not  with  Christ. 
— Barabbas  ;  or  the  people's  misguided  selection. — 
?he  Hosanna  and  the   Crucify  Him:  1.  The  con- 
rast:  (a)  the  contrast  of  the  two  days ;  (b)  the  con- 
rast  of  opinions  ;  (c)-  the  contrast  of  the  criers.     2. 
?he  bond  of  unity :  (a)  Palm  Sunday  muat  lead  to 
Jood  Friday  ;  (b)  enthusiasm  for  the  Lord  must  ex- 
ite  hell's  opposition  ;  (c)  not  the  same  persons,  but 
;he  same  people ;  and  we  may  suppose  some  indi- 
iduals  had  taken  part  in  both. — Fickleness  in  the 
pinions  of  a  people. — Revolution  as  an  instrument 
sed  by  cunning  tyrants,  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 
— The  instigators  of  the  people  in  hypocritical  attire. — 
ilate,  frightened  by  the  threat  of  an  insurrection,  be- 
omes  the  murderer  of  Christ :  a  lesson  to  the  world 
or  all  time. — Pilate  washing  his  hands  :  1.  A  testi- 
aony  to  the  Lord ;  2.  a  testimony  against  liimselt 
gainst  Rome,  and  against  the  old  world. — His  blotid 
e  on  us  1  or,  the  impenitent  make  the  blood  of  atone 
ment  their  own  condemnation. — Tha  marks  of  th« 
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Jew  ever  more  and  more  manifest  in  the  Israelite,  as 
he  is  putting  his  Christ  to  death. — The  old  curse  and 
the  eternal  atonement. — The  policy  which  would  pro 
tect  the  Lord  by  evil  means,  only  prepares  for  Him 
torment  and  shame  without  redress. — What  means 
Bhould  Jesus,  the  world's  Saviour,  employ,  according 
to  the  world's  wisdom,  to  preserve  His  life?  1.  An 
evil  custom  (the  release  of  a  criminal  at  the  Pass 
over);  2.  a  false  title  (as  one  whom  the  people  had 
begged  off  and  released) ;  3.  an  improper  joke  and 
comparison  (being  put  side  by  side  with  Barabbas)  ; 
4.  a  futile  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the  judge  (to 
wash  the  hands,  and,  where  needed,  to  lift  them). — 
Pilate,  the  impotent  saviour  and  deliverer  :  1.  In  spite 
of  his  perception  of  what  is  justice,  of  the  legions,  of 
power,  of  policy,  of  haughty  authority ;  2.  and  ex 
actly  because  he  employed  all  these  to  wrest  justice. 
— Then  released  he  Barabbas,  but  Jesus  he  caused 
to  be  scourged  :  an  old,  but  ever  fresh,  picture  of  the 
world.  —  Jesus  scourged  :  1.  Who  ?  The  glorious 
body,  the  pure  soul,  the  divine  spirit.  2.  By  whom  ? 
By  barbarism  (barbarous,  nameless  soldiers);  by 
worldly  culture  and  civil  power ;  by  the  sin  of  the 
world  and  all  sinners. — The  torture  and  its  midnight 
history  in  the  world  and  the  Church. — The  scourge 
(knout)  is  no  standard  of  justice. — The  twofold  sig 
nification  of  the  Lord's  scourging:  1.  It  was  to  have 
saved  Him ;  2.  it  was  the  introduction  of  His  death, 
not  only  in  a  literal,  but  also  spiritual  sense. — Jesus 
given  over  to  the  wantonness  of  the  soldiery. — The  re 
peated  mutilation  of  the  image  of  Christ  in  war,  and  by 
soldiers. — The  mocking  of  the  Lord  in  His  Messianic 
royal  character.  —  The  brightness  of  heaven  with 
which  Christ  emerges  from  all  this  world's  scorn. — 
The  irony  of  the  Spirit  and  of  Divine  Providence  at 
the  miserable  mockery  of  this  world,  Ps.  ii. — The 
view  of  Christ  clothed  in  shame  ;  the  cure  for  all  the 
vanity  and  pride  of  the  world. — Christ,  the  true  King 
in  the  realm  of  suffering. — So  perfected  as  the  King 
of  glory. — TJierefore  hath  God  exalted  Him,  etc. 
At  His  name  every  knee  shall  bow,  Phil.  ii.  9,  10. — 
The  patience  of  Christ  triumphantly  sustained :  1. 
Imperturbable,  yet  disturbing  all ;  2.  paling  all  the 
world's  glory  in  its  own  glory  ;  3.  supremely  edify- 
mg,  and  yet  awing. 

Starke  : — When  we  stand  before  godless  judges, 
we  must  nevertheless  answer  them  and  honor  them, 
Rom.  xiii.  1. — He  ansviered  nothing.  To  atone  for 
our  loquacity,  which  led  to  the  first  sin. — The  Pa 
tient  One  committed  all  to  God,  1  Pet.  ii.  23.— Hed- 
inyer :  Blind  judges  in  matters  of  faith  are  not  worth 
answering,  Matt.  vii.  6. — Christ,  even  in  His  silence, 
worthy  of  admiration,  Isa.  liii.  7. —  Osiamler :  It  is 
an  ill-timed  grace,  when  wicked  persons  are  spared, 
in  such  a  way  that  honest  and  quiet  people  are 
brought  into  danger. — Luther's  margin :  They  would 
sooner  have  asked  the  release  of  the  devil,  than  they 
would  have  allowed  God's  Son  to  have  escaped. 
This  is  the  case  even  now,  and  will  ever  be. — There 
are  degrees  in  sinfulness  as  in  holiness,  John  xix.  11. 
— Canstein  :  Straightforwardness  is  best.  When  we 
seek  to  make  the  truth  bend,  it  usually  breaks. — 
Quesnel :  More  truth  is  at  times  found  among  civil 
magistrates,  than  among  those  persons  from  whom 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  more. — A  pious  heathen  is 
often  more  compassionate  toward  a  poor  sufferer  than 
depraved  Christians  and  priests,  Luke  x.  32,  33. — 
Christ  was  reckoned  with  the  greatest  transgressors, 
and  we  seek  always  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best 
and  most  pious,  Isa.  liii.  12.— Pilate  did  not  act  like 
a  wise  diplomatist,  who  might  have  easily  known 


how  far  envy  will  lead  a  man. —  Canstein  :  The  most 
implacable  foe  is  envy,  and  especially  among  the 
members  of  the  so-called  "  spiritual  "  profession,  Ec- 
cles.  iv.  4. — Quesnel:  Many  console  themselves  with 
the  thought,  that  they  appear  to  the  world  wholly  de 
voted  to  the  service  of  justice  and  truth ;  but  if  we 
watch  them  closely,  we  sec  they  are  slaves  of  injus 
tice  and  envy. — Wives  have  nothing  to  do  in  official 
concerns,  but  they  may  and  should  warn  their  hus 
bands. — God  warns  man  before  he  falls. —  Canstein  : 
In  a  corrupted  Church,  the  ministers  are  ever  the 
most  corrupted;  and  corruption  issues  forth  from 
them,  polluting  others,  Jer.  xxiii.  15.—  Quesnel 
Faithless  teachers  seduce  the  people  from  Christ, 
and  teach  them  to  prefer  Barabbas. —  Cramer:  Is 
that  not  the  Antichrist,  which  can  willingly  endure 
brothels  and  usurers,  etc.,  but  which  would  expel 
the  gospel,  and  purge  their  land  from  it  by  lire  and 
sword?  —  Hedinger  :  The  world  has  ever  robbed 
Christ;  it  likes  Him  not. — Murderers,  fornicators, 
adulterers,  drunkards,  can  be  tolerated ;  Christian 
teaching  and  living  never,  John  xv.  19. —  Canstein  : 
Carnal  wisdom  may  lead  a  man,  when  he  despises 
conscience,  departs  from  the  right  path,  and  betakes 
himself  to  by-paths,  into  such  snares  as  he  would 
have  gladly  shunned.— Ungrateful  man  wheels  like  a  - 
weathercock. — Conscience  often  struggles  long,  ere 
a  man  sins  against  his  better  knowledge ;  but  the 
guilt  is  so  much  the  greater. — The  stubbornness  of 
the  wicked  is  more  constant  than  an  intention  to  acj. 
right  (arising  from  worldly  reasons). — Pilate's  testi 
mony,  the  most  glorious  testimony  to  the  innocence 
of  Jesus  :  1.  Not  from  favor ;  2.  a  judge's  testimony ; 
3.  a  testimony  of  Pilate  against  himself.  His  blood 
be  on  us.  They  act  as  if  they  had  a  good  conscience ; 
but  it  was  mere  false,  assumed  ease  (impudence). — 
The  Romans  soon  made  them  realize  this  curse  :  they 
still  feel  it.  Yet  it  will  one  day  cease. — Luther't 
margin  :  Believers  convert  this  curse  into  a  blessing. 
— Zeisius  :  Accursed  parents,  who  rashly  precipitate 
their  children  with  themselves  into  ruin  ! — The  just 
for  the  unjust,  1  Pet.  iii.  18. — Gaze  on,  0  sinner, 
ecce  homo  ! — Zeisius  and  others  against  extravagance 
in  dress.* — Christ  has  borne  all  manner  of  shame 
and  contempt,  that  we  may  attain  to  the  highest 
honor. 

Gossner  :  \ — Yes,  they  probably  said,  Barabbas 
is  a  villain,  but  he  is  no  heretic.  He  destroyed  only 
bodies,  but  Jesus  of  Nazareth  destroys  souls. — The 
devil  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  the  people  will  blind 
themselves  by  a  fair  show. — Whoso  sitteth  in  an  of 
ficial  chair  must  not  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  cries 
of  the  multitude. 

Lisco  : — Pilate,  a  natural  man  of  the  world :  1. 
Not  insensible  to  divine  influences ;  2.  but  sunk  down 
nto  the  then  existing  scepticism  of  the  world ;  3. 
bound  by  worldly  considerations  of  ah1  sorts  ;  4.  mak 
ing  his  conscience  a  sacrifice  to  circumstances,  which 
are  his  gods. 

Gerlach  .-—Mocking,  they  made  him  king ;  but 
t  was  really  by  virtue  of  His  humiliation  that  Jesus 
received  His  kingdom. 

Ileubner  : — Christ  retained  His  dignity  even  in 
the  deepest  humiliation,  where  His  claims  appeared 
as  madness  or  fanaticism. — The  custom  of  releasing 

*  [In  the  original:  "wider  die  Kleidtrpracht."  which 
the  Eclinb.  edition  turns  into:  "vponthe  clothing  of  Jew*.* 

t°  [Gossner  was  oridnally  a  Iloman  Catholic  priest,  and 
ffercii  much  persecution  «or  his  evangelical  opinions.— 
P.  8.] 
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one :  injustice  trying  to  support  itself  by  injustice. — 
A  Christian  wife-  should  be  the  guardian  angel  of  her 
husband. — Dreams,  too,  often  deserve  attention. — 
How  easily  can  the  people  be  misled  !  * — The  placing 
of  Jesus  side  by  side  with  Barabbas  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  His  humiliation.  So  is  it  often  in  the 
world :  there,  truth  and  falsehood,  innocence  and 
guilt,  honor  and  dishonesty,  worth  and  worthlesaness, 
righteous  leaders  and  seducers,  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  the  great  rebel,  the  fountain  of  life  and  the  mur 
derer,  are  often  set  side  by  side.  The  future  will  re 
solve  all  this  confusion. — Innocence  is  dumb,  guilt 
cries  out. —  The  consequences  of  the  choice :  The  Ba- 
rabbas  spirit,  the  devilish,  the  intoxicating  passion  for 
licentious  freedom,  entered  like  an  evil  spirit  into  the 
people,  inflamed  their  hatred  still  more  and  more 
against  the  Romans,  swept  them  with  resistless  sway 
beyond  all  prudence,  and  precipitated  them  at  last 
into  the  pit  of  destruction.  This  spirit  has  entered 
into  their  posterity,  leading  them  still  to  reject  Jesus, 
and  give  heed  to  many  false  messiahs. — Jesus  is  our 
consolation,  whenever  in  this  world  of  imperfection 
the  worthy  and  unworthy  are  classed  together,  yea, 
the  former  subordinated  to  the  latter. — Such  a  choice 
as  that  of  Barabbas  is  by  no  means  uncommon  :  1. 
In  respect  of  faith  ;  unbelief  instead  of  belief  in  Je 
sus,  etc.  2.  In  regard  to  our  lives  and  acts ;  rather 
an  unbridled,  unfettered  life,  than  a  stern,  moral 
regulation  and  life.  3.  As  regards  civil  government ; 
rather  obey  demagogues  than  the  soft  words  of  Jesus. 
—  What  shall  I  do,  etc..  ?  Many  know  not  what  to  do 
with  Jesus. — Was  the  adage  true  here :  vox  populi, 
vox  Dei  ? — In  one  sense  do  the  people  demand  the 
crucifixion :  God  had  decreed  it  in  another. — The 
name  of  Pilate  is  preserved  among  the  Christians, 
but  as  a  name  of  disgrace  :  here,  and  in  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  it  is  the  name  of  a  coward,  who  wished  to  re 
lease  Jesus,  and  yet  surrendered  Him, — who  knew 
Him  in  some  degree,  and  yet  feared  to  confess  Him. 
— If  is  blood.  Already  we  see  the  fruit  of  their  choice 
of  Barabbas :  blind  presumption,  blasphemy,  mock 
ery  of  God's  justice. — If  the  Jews  were  not  so  blind 
ed,  they  must  see  clearly  that  their  fathers  had  com 
mitted  a  greater  sin  than  had  been  ever  perpetrat 
ed,  when  they  had  been  punished  before  with  a  cap 
tivity  of  70  years,  and  are  now  enduring  one  of  1800. 
— God  has  preserved  them  as  a  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  gospel. — As  Christ's  high-priestly  (prophetic) 
dignity  had  been  mocked  before  the  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  so  was  His  kingly  before  the  civil. 

Rambach  : — Thou  must,  my  Redeemer,  atone  for 
the  shame  of  my  nakedness,  and  regain  for  me  the 
robe  of  innocence  which  I  had  lost. — Consolation  for 
derided  saints. — Christ  fled  from  a  worldly  crown ; 
He  took  the  thorny  crown,  to  indicate  that  His  king 
dom  was  not  of  this  world. — It  is  no  true  love,  which 

*[In  Gorman:  "  Wie  Ut  dan  Talk  no  rerfiihrbar /" 
The,  Edinb.  edition  turns  this  attain  into  the  opposite  mean 
ing :  •'  How  iiiinl<Milin(i  are  tile  masses."  It  probtibly  con 
founded  terfuhrl.ar  with  verfuhrerinch.  But  the  connec 
tion  plainly  shows  th.it  the  Jewish  hierarchy  are  here  meant 
as  th«  instigators  and  seducers  who  led  the  people  nstray. 
Tiie  masses  never  lend,  but  arc  ^(-.  entlly  under  the  control 
of  a  few,  as  the  bodv  is  ruled  by  the  head.  Hence  the  rox 
•rifipuli  is  not  always  the  vox  Dei,  but,  when  influenced  by 
political  denia^.-ue-  or  :ipo.-tate  prie.-ts,  it  is  the  wias ZHiiboli. 
Witness  the.  Crucify  ftii.-i  of  the  Jews,  the  popular  outcry 
of  the  Athenians  airainst  Socrates,  the  mad  fury  of  the 
French  during  tlie  rtisrn  of  terror,  etc.  Then  the  people  aro 
turned  into  a  lawless  mob  with  which  it  would  be  vain  to 
reason,  although  it  can  be  intimidated  by  brute  force.  Yet 
even  in  such  ca>cs  the  voice  of  the  peorlc  is  overruled  for 
eood  by  an  all-wi-e  Providence.  So  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
became  the  salvation  of  the  world.— 1'.  S.J 


is  not  willing  to  endure  thorns. — The  thorns  of  Iov4 
are:  hostile  opposition,  ingratitude,  derision,  insult. 
— The  crown  of  thorns  which  we  have  plaited  for 
ourselves:  lusts,  earthly  cares,  pangs  of  conscience. 
Christ  has  made  atonement  for  this. — The  rod  with 
which  Christ  will  feed  His  sheep  (the  rod  of  gentle 
ness,  the  rod  of  affliction). — The  court  of  justice,  the 
liberty-hall  of  innocence,  converted  into  a  place  of 
injustice. — This  robing  of  Christ  was  full  of  shame 
and  disgrace. 

Braunc : — The  third  hour  was  the  hour  at  which 
the  Roman  judge  took  his  seat  in  the  place  of  judg 
ment:  on  this  occasion  Pilate  is  forced  to  begin 
three  hours  earlier,  in  consequence  of  the  wrath  of 
the  priests,  and  their  feigned  piety. — Barabbas :  that 
is  a  horrifying  deception,  fearful,  surpassing  all 
others. — Pilate's  wife :  no  woman  was  found  among 
Jesus'  enemies.  The  maid  who  forced  Peter  on  to 
his  denial  stands  alone  there,  in  her  forward  charac 
ter. — Peter's  sermon  on  this  text.  Acts  iii.  13-21. 

Grammlich  : — Daily  is  blessing  or  curse  (Christ 
or  Barabbas)  set  before  thee,  my  soul ! 

F.  W.  Krumrnacher  : — The  crown  of  thorns  calls 
for  repentance,  gratitude,  submission. 

[BUKKITT: — Vers.  11-14.  The  silence  of  Christ 
is  to  be  imitated  when  our  reputation  is  concerned  ; 
the  confession  of  Christ,  when  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  interests  of  truth  are  at  stake. — He  knew  thai  for 
envy  they  had  delivered  Him  (ver.  18).  As  covetous- 
ness  sold  Christ,  so  envy  delivered  Him.  Envy  is  a 
killing  and  murdering  passion.  Envyslaycth  the  silly 
one,  Job  v.  2. — Ver.  11*.  Several  kinds  of  dreams, 
natural,  moral,  diabolical,  and  divine.  That  of  the 
wife  of  Pilate  was  from  God.  When  all  Christ's  dis 
ciples  were  fled  from  Him,  when  none  of  His  friends 
durst  speak  a  word  for  Him,  God  raises  up  a  woman, 
a  stranger,  a  p;igan,  to  give  evidence  of  His  iunocen- 
cy.  At  our  Saviour's  trial,  Pilate  and  his  wife, 
though  Gentiles,  are  the  only  ones  who  plead  for 
Christ  and  pronounce  Him  righteous,  whilst  His  own 
countrymen,  the  Jews,  thirst  after  His  innocent 
blood. — Hypocrites  within  the  visible  Church  may 
be  guilty  of  acts  of  wickedness  which  the  conscience 
of  pagans  and  infidels  protests  against. — Ver.  25. 
What  the  Jews  with  a  wicked  mind  put  up  as  a  dire 
ful  imprecation,  we  may  with  a  pious  mind  offer  up 
to  God  as  an  humble  petition  :  Lord,  let  Thy  Son's 
blood,  not  in  the  guilt  and  punishment,  but  in  the 
efficacy  and  merit  of  it,  be  upon  us  and  upon  our 
posterity  after  us,  for  evermore. — THOMAS  SCOTT  : — If 
Christ  were  now  to  appear  on  earth  in  disguise.  He 
would  meet  with  no  better  treatment. — There  are 
still  enough  of  hypocritical  Pharisees  and  high- 
priests,  ungodly  Pilates,  unstable  multitudes,  and 
hardened  scoffers,  to  persecute,  mock,  and  crucify 
the  Lord  of  glory. — Barabbas  is  preferred  to  Jesus 
whenever  the  offer  of  salvation  is  rejected. — We  are 
all  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  crucifixion,  as  u  He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions." — All  who  de 
light  in  anathemas  and  imprecations  will  find  that 
they  rebound  upon  themselves. — All  which  has  been 
admired  in  the  suffering  and  death  of  heroes  and  phi 
losophers  is  no  more  comparable  to  the  conduct  of 
Christ,  than  the  glimmering  taper  is  to  the  clea 
light  of  day.— »*SVe  are  called  to  do  pood,  and  to  sitf 
fer  evil,  in  this  present  world,  after  the  pattern  of 
Christ. — All  our  sufferings  are  light  and  trivial  com 
pared  with  His. — PH.  DODDRIDGK  : — How  wisely  was 
it  ordained  by  divine  Providence  that  Pilate  should  be 
obliged  thus  to  acquit  Christ,  even  while  he  condemn- 
ed  Him  ;  and  to  pronounce  Him  a  righteous  person 
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In  the  same  breath  with  which  he  doomed  Him  to 
the  death  of  a  malefactor!  And  how  lamentably 
does  the  power  of  worldly  interest  over  conscience 
appear,  when,  after  all  the  convictions  of  his  own 
mind,  as  well  as  the  admonitions  of  his  wife,  he  yet 


;ave  Him  up  to  popular  fury  !     0  Pilate,  how  inglo 


sly  hast  thon  fallen  in  the  defence  6f  the  Son  of 


r.iv. 

riou 

God  !  and  how  justly  did  God  afterward  leave  thei 
to  perish  by  the  resentment  of  that  people  whom  thou 
wast  now  so  studious  to  oblige ! — P.  S."j 


TENTH    SECTION. 

GOLGOTHA:    THE   CRUCIFIXION.     (GOOD  FRIDAY.) 

CHAPTER  XXVII.  32-56.  •    « 

(Mark  xv.  21-41 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26-56  ;  John  xix.  17-30 ;  Isa.  liii.— Pericopes :   Matt,  xxvii.  33-38 ;  39-44  ; 

45-56.) 

32  And  as  they  came  out,  they  found  a  man  of  Gyrene,  Simon  by  name:  him  they 

33  compelled  [impressed,  r/yya/Deucrai/]  l  to  bear  his  cross.     And  when  they  were  come  unto 

34  a  place  called  Golgotha,2  that  is  to  say,  a  [the]  place  of  a  skull,3  They  gave  him  vine 
gar  [wine?]4  to  drink  mingled  with  gall:  and  when  he  had  tasted  thereof,  he  would  not 

35  drink.     And  they  crucified  him,  and  parted  [divided,  Ste/xept'uavro]  his  garments,  cast 
ing  lots:   [that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  (Ps.  xxii.  15), 
They  parted  [divided]  my  garments  among  them,  and  upon  my  vesture  did  they  cast 

36  37  lots.]5     And  sitting  down  they  watched  him  there;  And   [they]   set  up  over  hia 
'  head  his  accusation  written,  THIS  IS  JESUS  THE  KING  OP  THE  JEWS. 

38  Then  were  there  [are]  two  thieves  [robbers,  A^crrcu]  crucified  with  him;  one  on 

39  the  right  hand,  and  another  on  the  left.     And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging 

40  [shaking]6  their  heads,  And  saying,  Thou  that  destroy est  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in 

41  three  days,  save  thyself.    If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.    Like- 

42  wise  also  the  chief  priests  mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  said,  He  saved 
others ;  himself  he  cannot  save.     If  he  be  [he  is]  the  King  of  Israel, *  let  him  now  come 

43  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  believe  him  [we  believe  on  him].8     He  trusted  in 
'  God ;  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  will  have  him :  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God. 

44  The  thieves  [robbers]  also,  which  [who]  were  crucified  with  him,  cast  the  same  in  his 
teeth  [reproached  him  in  like  manner,  or  with  the  same  thing,  TO  CLVTO  .  .  .  wvei'oV 
£ov  auToV].9 

45  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour. 

46  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  [cried  out,  av e(36-r)crev]  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani?  (Ps.  xxii.  1)  that  is  to  say,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 

47  thou  forsaken  me  ?10     Some  of  them  that  stood  there,  when  they  heard  that  [hearing  it], 

48  said,  This  man  calleth  for  Elias  [Elijah].     And  straightway  one  of  them  ran,  and  took 

49  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  gave  him  to  drink.     [But] 
The  rest  said,  Let  be  [Come,  Wait,  a<£es],u  let  us  see  whether  Elias  [Elijah]  will  come 
to  save  him.12 

50  [And]  Jesus,  when  he  had  cried  again  with  a  loud  voice,  yielded  up  the  ghost  [his 

51  spirit].13     And,  behold,  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bot 
tom  ;  and  the  earth  did  quake  [quaked],  and  the  rocks  rent  [were  rent,  €<rx^Wat']  ', 

52  And  the  graves  were  opened ;  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  [who]  slept  arose. 

53  And  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  ap 
peared  unto  many. 

54  Now  when  the  centurion,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  watching  Jesus,  saw  the 
earthquake,  and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying,  Truly  this 

55  Tvas  the  [a]  Son  of  God  [&eov  mo?].     And  many  women  were  there  beholding  of'ar  off, 

56  which  [who]  followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto  him  :  Among  which  [whom] 
was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  and  tL*5  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children  [the  sons  of  Zebedee]. 


CHAP.  XXVII.  32-66. 


51 9 


1  Ver.  3C.— [This  is  the  proper  trans'ation  of  the  Greek  verb  ayyapfvfiv,  which,  like  the  noun  &yyxpot 
a  mountnl  ftiurit  r.  i>  of  IVrsiun  origin,  and  is  a  technical  term  for  pn-.s-ing  hor>es  or  men  into  public  service  by  authority 
Comp.  Crit.  Note  on  ch.  v.  41,  p.  IKS.     The  e-cort  wu>  under  the  command  of  a   [Ionian  officer  who  had  official  authority 
for  this  act  according  to  Roman  law.     The  Authorized  Version  makes  the  act  falsely  appear  as  an  arbitrary  assumption  of 
power.— P.  S.J 

2  Ver.  83.— r  o  A  7  o  6  a  ia  the  prevailing  reading.    [Other  readings  are  7o\A7o0a,  yo\yo09d,  yoKyoQuv,  yo\ya.9uv. 
In  Luke  xxiii.  83  tho  English  Version,  following  the  Vulgate,  translated  the  Greek  npo.v(ov,  cranium,  a  bare  skull,  InU 
tha  Latin  calvary  (calvariu).    The  popular  expression  "  afoitnt  Calvary"  is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  of  the  Evan- 
pelists  concerning  the  place  of  crucifixion,  which  was  probably  a  small  round  and  barren  elevation  of  the  shape  of  a  skul; 

s  Ver.  33.— Lachmann:  o  etrrtv  xpaviov  TOTTOV  A  ey  a  /j.  e  v  o  v .  The  reading  o  is  better  supported  than 
$v,  and  few  M93.  omit  \fy6/j.(vo*.  Great  variety  in  the  readings.  [In  English  Kpaviov  roiros  should  be  rendem 
either  with  the  definite  article:  the  place  of  a  skull,  us  the  Authorized  Version  does  in  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  xv.  21 
and  .John  xix.  17,  or  without  any  article:  I'lace  of  a  skull. — P.  S.] 

4  Ver.  34.— Lachmann  reads  olvov,  following  B.,  D.,  K.,  L.,  etc.:  this  is  opposed  by  A.  and  others,  reading  o£o  s. 
Meyer  holds  the  first  reading  to  have  been  introduced  from  Mark  xv.  28.    [Cod.  Sinait.  reads  likewise  olvov ,  wine,  ua  in 
Mark  xv.  23.     But  the  five  unci  il  (Sinait.,  B.,  D.,  K.,  L.)  and  the  ten  cursive  MS9.,  which  support  this  reading,  ara 
nearly  all  Alexandrine.     On  their  side  are  the  Egyptian  and  the  old  Latin  Versions  (.the  Vulgate:  vinum,  and  hence  the 
Koman  Catholic  Versions:  wine).    It  is  possible  that  olvov  was  a  wilful  alteration  to  harmonize  Matthew  with  Mark. 
Tischendorf  and  Alford  adhere  to  the  received  reading:   tf|o  s,  vinegar.    The  difference,  of  course,  is  only  apparent.    It. 
was  probably  sour  wine  with  myrrh,  given  to  criminals  to  stupefy  1hem.— P.  S.] 

5  Ver.  35.— All  the  uncial  Codd.  [including  Cod.  Sinait.]  omit  the  reading  of  the  Recepta,  from  "that  it  might"  to  the 
end  of  the  verse,  A  alone  excepted.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  interpolated  from  John  xix.  24.    [Mill  and  Wetstein,  and 
all  the  modern  critical  editors  omit  the  words  in  question  from  'iva  to  n\ripov.      l)r.  Lange  puts  them  in  brackets     Comp 
his  £a>eg.  ^otes.—l1.  S.] 

•  Ver.  39.  —  [So  Cheke,  Campbell,  and  Scrivener  render  Kivoiiv-rft.      Lange:    fschutMten.      Norton:    nodding. 
Conant,  however,  defends  icagging  as  better  expressing  the  contemptuous,  scornful  motion  intended  by  the  Evangelist.-- 

7  Ver.  42. — BacnAeus  'lcrpaT)\  tariv.  Fritzsche  and  Tischendorf  adopt  this  reading,  omitting  the  preceding  «i, 
according  to  B.,  D.,  L.,  etc.  The  irony  is  thus  stronger.  Ei  is  probably  an  exegetical  addition  from  ver.  40. 

»  Ver.  42.— The  reading:  iriarevofjifv  a-jrw,  according  to  Lachmann  and  his  authorities,  is  stronger  [than  the  tesrt.  rec. : 
iruTTfi'irTofj.t}'  aur<f].  The  reading:  tir'  avrw,  also,  Is  well  supported  and  significant.  [Cod.  Sinait.  reads:  «'  w'  aiirov. 
—P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  44.— [Or:  upbraided  or  were  upbraiding,  "Wiclif,  Cheke,  Doddridge.  Campbell,  Scrivener;  or reproa cited  Rhem. 
ish  Version,  Conant,  and  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  B.  U. ;  or  reviled  him,  Norton.  ^The  rendering:  cant  in  hia  teeth,  dates  from 
Tyndale,  and  was  retained  in  the  following  revisions,  but  would  hardly  be  defended  now.— P.  S.] 

10  Ver.  40. — The  difference  in  the  mode  of  writing  the  Hebrew  words  is  unimportant.    See  Lachmann  and  Tischen 
dorf.    [The  best  authorities  are  in  favor  of  lema  instead  of  lama.  —P.  S.] 

11  Ver.  49.— [This  is,  in  modern  English,  the  corresponding  word  for  &<pfs,  which  must  be  connected  with  the  follow 
ing  t5cii/j.ev  without  comma.    It  is  the  hortatory  come  or  wait  nmc,  and  not,  as  is  usually  supposed,  a  rebuke:  let  him 
alone,  as  if  they  intended  to  stop  the  man  who  offered  the  vinegar.    Comp.  Mark  xv.  36,  where  that  person  himself  uttera 
tho  words  &*es  iSwutv,  in  common  with  the  rest.    Lange  :  Lass  nur,  wir  wollen  sehen;  Luther:  frail,  lass  sehen;  van 
Ess:   Wart!  Inns  nehen  ;  Ewald  omits  it  altogether  and  translates  simply:  lass  un»  sehen.     Conant  and  the  Revised  N.  T. 
of  the  Am.  Bible  Union:  Let  alone,  which  invites  the  same  popular  misunderstanding  as  if  it  meant:  Let  him  alone. — 
P.  S.] 

12  Ver.  49.— The  addition:  aAAos  5e  AajSiv  \6yx~ny,  K.T.A.,  though  supported  by  B.,  C.,  L.,  is  here  quite  out  of 
place,  and  is  an  interpolation  from  John  xix.  34.     [The  same  addition,  from  &AAos  to  alpa.,  is  found  in  Cod.  Sinait.,  which 
usually  agrees  with  the  Vatican  MS.— P.  S.] 

13  Ver.  50. — [So  Middleton,  Campbell,  Scrivener,  Crosby,  Conant    Better  than  expired,  as  Norton  translates.    Ths 
article  in  rb  irvfv'fj.a  is  employed  as  a  possessive  pronoun.     To  giee  up  the  ghost,  is  now  used  in  a  low  sense. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Survey. — The  same  brevity  and  sublimity  with 
which  Matthew  described  Christ's  sufferings  during 
His  trial,  characterize  his  account  of  the  crucifixion. 
Even  Mark,  in  several  parts,  is  more  minute.  Mat 
thew,  however,  gives  the  fullest  account  of  the  blas 
phemy  against  Christ's  Messianic  dignity ;  and  he 
alone  relates  the  effect  produced  upon  the  realm  of 
the  dead  by  the  death  of  Jesus.  The  chief  points 
are,  Simon  of  Gyrene;  Golgotha;  the  K'ter  wine; 
the  parting  of  the  garments ;  the  watch  (this  last  is 
recorded  by  our  Evangelist  alone) ;  the  two  robbers 
crucified  with  Jesus ;  the  blasphemies  of  the  foes ; 
the  mocking  by  the  robbers ;  the  darkening  of  the 
Eiui;  Jesus'  exclamation,  My  God,  and  the  varying 
interpretations  and  the  real  meaning  of  the  same ; 
the  giving  up  of  His  spirit ;  the  rending  of  the  tem 
ple-vail  ;  the  excitement  in  the  world  of  the  dead ; 
tli2  centurion's  testimony;  the  women  beholding. 
Tl.2  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  symbols  of  the 
Messiah's  sufferings  is  the  point  of  view  from  which 
all  is  described. 

Ver.  32.   As  they  came  out.— The  executions 


took  place  outside  of  the  camp,  and,  accordingly, 
also  outside  of  the  holy  city :  Num.  xv.  35  ;  1  Kings 
xxi.  13  ;  Acts  vii.  53  ;  see  Lightfoot,  p.  499.  In 
stead  of  being  led  forth  by  lictors,  the  command  of 
whom  Pilate,  as  sub-governor,  did  not  enjoy,  Jesus 
is  conducted  to  the  cross  by  the  soldiery.  A  centu 
rion  on  horseback,  called  by  Tacitus  exactor  mortis, 
by  Seneca,  ccnturio  suppUdo  prccpositus,  headed  the 
company.  A  herald,  going  in  front  of  the  condemn 
ed,  proclaimed  his  sentence.  Braune  states :  "  There 
is  a  Jewish  tradition  to  the  effect  that  a  herald  went 
through  the  city,  crying  for  forty  days,  Jesus  was  to 
be  stoned:  if  any  one  could  witness  against  Him,  let 
him  appear ;  but  no  one  came  forward."  We  know 
from  Matt,  xxviii.  11,  that  the  Jews  began  very  early 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  statements  of  the"  Evan 
gelists.  These  falsifications  were,  at  a  later  date,  at 
tempted  especially  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Jesus' 
birth  and  death,  and  regarding  the  Messianic  predic 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  statement,  more 
over,  of  the  Talmud,  that  there  were  two  vails  before 
the  Most  Holy,  is  evidently  a  concoction  to  remove 
the  significance  of  the  fact  attested  by  the  Evangel 
ists. 

They  found  a  man  of  Cyrene. — Simon  waj 
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from  Cyrenc,  in  African  Libya,  where  many  Jews 
were  living.  Ptolemacus  Lagi,  when  he  obtained  su 
preme  power  in  Palestine,  transported  100,000  He 
brews  to  Pentapolis,  in  that  district.  They  had  a 
synagogue  of  their  own  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  note 
worthy,  that  we  find  in  Acts  xiii.  1,  a  Simon  Niger 
associated  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene.  Mark  (xv.  21) 
des  gnatcs  Simon  "  tfie  father  of  Alexander  and  Hu- 

fw ."  two  men  who  must  have  been  well  known  to 
the  Christian  churches  of  that  day,  probably  as 
brethren  in  the  faith.  Perhaps  Simon  was  present 
as  a  pilgrim  at  the  Passover  (Acts  ii.  10) ;  at  all 
events,  he  was  but  lately  come  to  Jerusalem,  as  his 
appellation,  Kvpyvcuos,  indicates.  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  was  at  that  time  more  intimately  related  to 
Jesus.  He  had  been  out  in  the  field,  while  Jesus 
was  undergoing  His  tria'a  before  the  various  tribu 
nals.  Grotius  and  others,  however,  assume  that  he 
was  a  follower  of  Jesus.  Rambach :  "  He  manifest 
ed,  it  would  appear,  some  sympathy  with  Jesus,  and 
was  therefore  compelled  to  carry  His  cross."  Per 
haps,  during  his  bearing  the  cross,  he  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  Jesus  ;  at  all  events,  this 
fact  has  preserved  his  name  in  everlasting  remem 
brance.*  Simon  Peter  was  not  now,  as  he  had  prom 
ised,  in  his  place :  another  Simon  from  a  distant  land 
must  serve  in  his  place.  The  very  circumstance  of 
Simon's  arriving,  a  stranger  and  alone,  at  this  time, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  company ;  and  they  forced 
him,  that  is,  they  required  of  him,  according  to  mili 
tary  custom,  this  service.  For  the  verb  a.yya- 
pevfiv,  see  above,  Matt.  v.  41.  Upon  such  requi 
sitions,  see  Tholuck,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His 
tory  (German),  p.  365.  Simon  may  have  been  thus 
violently  impressed  by  excited  soldiers  without  being 
a  Christian  (Grotius),  or  a  slave  (Meyer's  supposi 
tion).  Tradition  reports  that  Christ  had  sunk  to  the 
ground  beneath  the  load.  It  is  possible  that  the 
captain  of  the  band,  who  at  a  later  period  declared 
his  conversion  to  the  faith,  was  even  now  touched 
by  a  feeling  of  pity.  The  remainder  of  the  way,  it 
would  appear,  was  short ;  and  this  is  likely  the  rea 
son  why  John  omits  the  circumstance.  According 
to  custom,  criminals  were  obliged  to  carry  their  own 
cross  to  the  place  of  execution.  [Comp.  Plutarch, 
De  sera  numinis  vindiclo.,  c.  9 :  e'/caon-os  ran/  Katcuvp- 
yuv  fn&epei  r<>v  O.UTOV  ffravpon.  That  our  Saviour 
bore  His  own  cross  (probably  the  greater  part  of  the 
way),  is  expressly  stated  by  John  xix.  17. — P.  S.j 

^  Ver.  33.  Golgotha.  —  Chald.  NPibsba,  Heb. 
H?|55si ,  that  is,  Skull.  Hieronymus  and  others  say 
this  place  of  execution  was  so  termed  from  the  skulls 
of  criminals.f  On  the  contrary,  it  is  maintained  by 


*  [Meyer:  "Thnt  Simon  lecame  a  Christian  in  conse 
quence  of  his  carrying  the  cross  and  his  presence  at  the  cru- 
ciflxion,  may  be  inferred  from  Mark  xv.  21."  So  also  Aliord 
and  others.— P.  S  ] 

t  [Hieron.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  33:  '-GOLGOTHA,  QUOD  EST 
CALVARIA:  LOCUS.  Aitdiri  qiienulam  ea-ponuisxe  Cain/rice 
locum  in  quo  sepvltus  cut  Adam,  et  iden  xie  appel/atum 
«xne,  qiiiu  ibi  mttiijui  hmninis  Kit  conditum  caput.  .  .  . 
FavorabUta  interprttatio  ft  mulcenn  anrem  populi,  nee 
tamen  rent.  Extra  urliem  tnim  ft  fora*  ptirtam  loan  »uitt 
to  ftiilnm  truncuntur  capita  damnatorwn,  et  Culvariee, 
I.  «.,  dectil/iitortmi.  xiinixere,  iiomen." — The  ancient  Jewish- 
C  hristian  tradition  that  Adam  was  buried  where  the  second 
Adam  died  ai  d  rose  again,  is  also  mentioned  by  Origen, 
Tertnllian,  Atb.ina.sius,  and  Augustine,  and  turned  to  practi 
cal  account.  Augustine:  •'  Quin  ibi  erectus  sit  medians, 
ul>i  JHcebat  (efffotu,^."  Dr.  Wordsworth  allegorizes  on  Gol 
gotha  (from  bb»  ,  volvit,  hence  a  rolling,  and  a  skull  from 
Its  roundness),  and  brings  it  in  connection  with  the  hill  Gil- 
yal,  Josh  v.  9,  where  Joshua  had  his  camp  and  rolled  away 


Cyril,  Calovius,  de  Wettc,  and  others,  that  the  nann 
arose  from  the  conical  shape  of  the  lull.*  Certainly, 
for  the  second  supposition,  two  reasons  present  them- 
selves,  —  1.  That  Golgotha  means  skull,  and  that  the 
place  i*  not  called  Kpaviwv  TOTTOS,  place  of  skulls, 
but  K  p  a  v  i  o  v  ,  skull,  —  Luke  uses  «pa  vluv  ;  2.  that  the 
skulls  were  not  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  place  of  exe 
cution  unburied,  but  were  covered  up.  The  tradition 
of  the  Fathers,  that  Adam  was  buried  there,  gives  us 
no  assistance  in  explaining  the  name.  Against  the 
second  supposition,  the  late  origin  of  the  name,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  comes  in.  If  now 
we  think  of  the  Jewish  mode  of  execution,  stoning, 
in  which  the  head  was  the  first  part  injured,  we  gain 
something  to  support  the  first  explanation.f  It 
would  appear  that  Golgotha  had  not  been  selected  as 
a  place  of  execution  till  a  late  date  ;  and  that  then 
the  valley  of  Gehinnom  ceased  to  be  employed  in 
that  way.  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  up  till  this  time, 
the  place  had  been  nameless,  and  now  received  this 
designation,  and,  it  is  possible,  by  way  of  reference  to 
its  shape. 

The  Christian  tradition  has  made  the  position  of 
Golgotha,  which  was  certainly  no  hill,  but  merely  an 
elevated  place,  to  be  that,  of  "  Mount  "  Calvary,  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thia 
church  lies  within  the  walls  of  the  present  city,  and 
in  the  north-western  quarter.  In  opposition  to  this 
view,  it  is  alleged  that,  without  making  any  mention 
of  the  line  of  the  city  walls,  which  may  belong  to  a 
later  date,  the  city  would  have  been  in  this  part 
exceedingly  small,  if  we  suppose  the  present  dis 
trict  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  have 
lain  outside  the  walls.  But,  in  reply,  it  is  asserted, 
that  a  city  may  easily  be  small  in  some  quarters,  anu 
extend  in  others.  The  fact  is,  Jerusalem  then  ran 
out  more  toward  the  south  side.  Against  this  iden 
tity  the  following  have  spoken  decidedly:  —  ROBIN 
SON  (Biblical  Researches,  Bost.  ed.  1856,  vol.  i.  p. 
407-418;  vol.  iii.  254-263;  and  Neue  Untersuchun- 
f/en,  Halle,  1847);  TITUS  TOBLER:  Golgotha,  St. 
Gallon,  1851,  p.  224  fl'.J  For  the  identity  are  — 


reproach  of  Egypt.  So  by  our  Jesus  at  Golgo 
tha  the  shame  and  guilt  of  sin  was  rolled  away  from  the 
Israel  of  God;  and  there  was  His  camp,  for  He  conquered 
by  the  cross.  Rai.her  far  fetched.—  P.  S.] 

*  [So  also  Keiand,  Palext.  p.  SG<>,  IJengel,  AViner,  Kwald, 
Meyer,  A.  Alexander.  The  objection  of  Alford  and  Words 
worth,  that  no  such  hill  or  rock  is  known  to  have  existed 
(comp.  Stanley,  Palestine,  p.  454),  is  hardly  valid  in  view 
of  the  hilly  mid  rocky  character  of  Jerusalem  and  its  vicini 
ty.  Ewalil  identities  it  with  "the  hill  Garcb,"  Jer.  xxxi. 
89;  Kratt't  and  Lange  with  C.oiith,  which  was  without  tha 
city.  Williams  (Huiy  City,  ii.  240)  supposes  that  the  rock 
of  "Calvary  was  part  of  a  little  swell  of  the  ground  forming  a 
somewhat  abrupt  brow  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  which 
would  afford  a  convenient  spot  for  public  execution,  as  it 
was  sufficiently  elevated  to  raise  the  sufferers  above  tha 
ira/inu'  crowd  —  P.  S.] 

t  [This  is  hardly  of  sufficient  account.  The  exp'anation 
of  Jerome  appears  to  me  very  doubtful  for  three  reasons: 
1.  The  name  would  then  be  not  the  place  of  a  skull  (TOKOS 
Kpavio'v),  still  less  a  skull  simply,  as  In  the  Hebrew  and  in 
the  Greek  of  St.  Luke  (Kpafiov),  but  the,  place  of  skulls 
(TOTTOS  /cpapitoc);  2.  there  is  no  record  that  the  Jews  had  a 
special  place  tof  public  execution  ;  3.  it  is  extremely  unlike 
ly  that  a  rich  man,  like  Joseph  of  Arimat  hen,  should  havo 
kept  a  garden  in  such  a  place  (for  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 
w;-.s  near  the  place  of  crucifixion.  John  xix.  41).—  P.  S.] 

J  [Also  JOHN  WILSON,  BARCLAY,  BONAR,  STEWART,  AR 
NOLD.  MRYKK,  EWAI.D,  SAM.  J.  ANDREWS:  'A«  Life  of  our 
Lord  upon  tfif  Karth,  New  Y'.rk,  1st!;!,  p.  5C.O  sqq..  and  AR 
NOLD,  art.  in  Herzog's  Encyklopadie,  vol.  v.  3U7  ft1.,  where 
the  r.-ader  will  find  a  summary  of  the  principal  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  with  special  refer,  nee  to  Kobin 
sun  and  Williams,  as  the  chief  champions  of  tho 
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KARL  vox  RAUMER:  Paliistina,  p.  355;  SCHOLZ:  de 
situ,  compare  FRIKHLIEB:  1.  c.  p.  137; 
\_Rcise.  in  das  Morgenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  503 
ff.l ;  SCIIULTZ:  Jerusalem,  p.  90;  KKAFFT:  die  Topo 
graphic  Jerusalem*,  Bonn,  1846,  p.  280.*  WOLFF: 
Rcise  in  das  pdoUe  Land,  Stuttgart,  1849,  p.  83,  pro 
nounces  in  favor  of  the  probability  of  the  identity 
(more  undecidedly  in  his  work  "  Jerusalem"  Leipzig, 
1857.)  BEKGGKEN  is  decided  for  the  identity,  in  the 
tract,  flavins  Joscphus,  der  Fuhrer  und  Jrrfuhrer 
der  Pilger  im  Alten  und  Ncuen  Jerusalem,  Leipzig, 
1854: — "It  may  be  quite  indifferent  to  a  Christian 
where  the  place  of  execution,  Golgotha,  and  Christ's 
grave,  were,  inasmuch  as  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  his 
tory  is  not  dependent  upon  the  traditions  regarding 
the  external  and  local  circumstances  in  the  life  and 
•death  of  Jesus.  But,  overlooking  the  fact  that  tra 
dition  is  often  worthy  of  attention,  there  are  all  pos 
sible  positive  reasons  to  bring  forward,  why  we 
should  seek  Golgotha  at  once,  and  only  there,  where 
the  tradition  represents.  Neither  the  old  world  nor 
the  new  has  any  ground  for  doubting  the  common 
opinion  regarding  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 

The  following  remark  appears  important : — Jere- 

vtews.  Korte,  a  German  bookseller,  who  visited  Jerusalem, 
A.  D.  173S,  Jit  the  same  time  with  the  learned  Pocoeke,  was 
the  first  who  took  a  stand  against  the  supposed  identity  of 
the  spot  of  the  Hnly  Sepulchre  with  the  place  of  the  cruci 
fixion  and  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  The  late  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
Union  Thcfl.  Seminary,  New  York,  strongly  opposes  the 
old  tradition,  and  lays  down  the  general  principle  "that  all 
ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  in  and 
around  Jerusalem  and  throughout  Palestine  is  of  n<i  value  ; 
except  as  far  as  it  is  supported  by  circumstances  known 
from  the  Scriptures  or  from  other  cotcinporary  testimony  " 
(Bibl.  Reseaf-liex  in  Palestine,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  253  and  iii.  p. 
263  of  the  last  Bosto:i  edition.)  Oomp.  also  JAMES  FERGU 
SON,  art.  Jerusalem,  in  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
/ol.  i.  p.  10-X  sqq.  UITTKR,  WINER.  BA.IITLETT,  STANLEY, 
and  KI.LICOTT,  leave  the  matter  doubtful. — P.  S.] 

*  [Comp.  also  on  the  same  side  CHATEAUBRIAND,  who 
led  the  way  in  this  century  in  a  plausible  defence  of  the  old 
tradition,  reasoning  •  mainly  a  priori  that  the  Christians 
must  have  known  from  the  beginning  and  could  never  for- 
cet  the  places  of  Christ's  death  and  burial  (Itinernire  de. 
Paris  a  Juri^de-m,  Paris,  1S11);  TISOIIEN-DOKF  (Heise  in 
den  Orient,  Leipzig  1*16,  vol.  ii.  17  if.);  GEO.  FINLEY  (On 
the  Site  of  the  Holy  SepuMire,  London,  1S47);  OLIN; 
PRIME;  LF.WIX  (Je-ruxalem,  London.  l.vJl);  G.  WILLIAMS 
(The  Ifo/y  Cit>/,  London,  1845;  2d  ed.  13  W,  2  vols.).  Dr. 
Alford  on'  Matt,  xxvii.  33  does  not  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  question,  but  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Williams  '•  has 
made  a  very  strong  case  for  the  commonly  received  site  of 
Calvary  and  the  Sepulchre."  The  question  is  of  little  prac 
tical  importance.  The  main  argument  in  favor  of  the 
identity  is  derived  from  the  unbroken  Christian  tradition. 
Kut  while  we  are  reluctant  to  break  with  a  tradition  of 
such  extent,  it  is  repugnant  to  sound  Chrisiian  feeling  to  be 
lieve  that  a  spot  so  often  profaned  and  disgraced  by  the 
most  unworthy  superstitions,  impostures,  und  quarrels  of 
Christian  sects,  should  be  actually  the  sacred  spot  where 
the  Saviour  died  for  the  sins  of  the  race.  At  all  events  the 
testimony  of  tradition  in  such  a  case  is  not  so  important  as 
maintained  by  Williams  wi-.en  he  aflinn-i  that  "the,  credit 
of  the  whole  "Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years  is  in  some 
measure  involved  in  its  veracity."  The  Christian  Church 
never  claimed  geographical  and  topograp'  leal  infallibility, 
and  leaves  the  question  of  the  holy  places  open  to  fair  criti 
cism.  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  barely  allude  to  the 
places  of  Christ's  birth,  death,  and  resurrection.  They  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  the  great  facts  themselves,  and  worshipped 
the  exalted  Saviour  in  heaven,  where  He  lives  for  ever.  It 
was  only  since  the  age  of  Constantine,  in  tht  fourth  century, 
that  those  localities  were  abused  in  the  service  of  an  ulmosr 
Idolatrous  superstition,  yet  not  without  continued  protest 
from  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  Church.  From 
the  Gospels  so  much  only  appears  with  certainty  as  to  the 
place  of  the  crucifixion,  tlmt  it  was  out  of  the  city,  Matt, 
xxviii.  11  ;  John  xix.  17;  coinp.  Heb.  xiii.  12;  >et  near  the 
city,  John  xix.  20;  apparently  near  a  thoroughfare,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  Mark  xv.  29;  and  that  the  sepulchre  was 
i.ear  the  place  of  the  crucifixion,  John  xix.  41,  in  a  trarden 
ind  hewn  in  a  rock,  Matt,  xxvii.  60  and  the  parallel  pas- 
wges.-P.  S.] 


miah  predicts  (xxxi.  ,38-40)  that  the  city  sin  mid  !L 
future  time*?  extend  beyond  the  north  wall  (the  sec 
ond  wall),  and  enclose  Gibeat  Gareb,  or  the  leper's 
hill,  and  Gibeat  Goath,*  or  the  hill  of  death  (of  roar 
ing,  groaning).  The  position  of  Garcb  can  corre 
spond  only  with  Under  .Bezetha,  and  the  position  of 
Goath  only  Upper  Bezetha,  where  Gol-o;h.i  rose 
Both  of  these  elevations  were  enclosed  by  Agrippa, 
as  parts  of  the  new  city,  and  lay  inside  the  third  wall. 
From  the  context  we  learn  that  Gareb  and  Goatb 
were  unclean  places,  but,  being  measured  in  with  the 
holy  city,  became  sanctified.  That  the  G  oath-hill  of 
Jeremiah  is  identical  with  the  Golgotha  of  the  Evan 
gelists,  is  more  than  probable.  The  wall  of  Agrippa 
was  built  around  Bezetha  by  Herod  Agrippa,  the 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 

In  conducting  this  controversy,  the  following 
points  should  be  kept  in  mind:  1.  That  those  who 
oppose  the  identity  have  never  pointed  out  any  other 
site  for  Golgotha.  2.  The  history  of  the  city  of  Je 
rusalem.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  city,  at  a  later 
period,  extended  considerably  from  south  northward 
and  north-westward,  and  that  the  third  wall,  or  wall 
of  Agrippa,  enclosed  on  this  side  a  piece  of  ground 
which  had  hitherto  lain  outside  the  city.  3.  The 
history  of  the  holy  places  themselves.  It  has  never 
been  disproved,  that,  according  to  the  testimonies  of 
Eusebius  an:l  Hieronymus,  a  marble  statue  of  Venus 
desecrated  Golgotha  from  the  days  of  Hadrian  to 
those  of  Constantine,  to  prevent  Christians  from  re 
sorting  to  the  holy  place ;  and  that  this  and  similar 
desecratory  monuments  form  the  connecting  Hnk  be 
tween  the  apostolic  tradition  and  the  time  of  Con 
stantino  (Kraft't,  p.  17:2).  4.  A  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  statements  of  tradition  regarding 
the  holy  places  in  general,  and  the  description  of 
special  points;  and  it  is  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
when  we  entertain  doubts  regarding  the  former,  be 
cause  doubts  attach  themselves  to  the  latter  (Kraflt, 
'p.  234).  Schultz  represents  Golgotha  as  a  rocky 
height,  which  rose  straight  up  over  against  the  city, 
having  a  precipitous  face  toward  north  and  east,  and 
was  in  this  way  a  kind  of  stage,  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  all  the  city's  inhabitants. 

As  regards  the  Via  dolorosa,  or  Via  crucis,  or  the 
Lord's  road  from  the  pratorium  to  Golgotha,  men 
tion  was  first  made  of  it  in  the  fourteenth  century 
(KralFt,  p.  168).  The  real  way  trod  by  our  Lord 
must  have  lain  somewhat  more  to  the  south.f 
Braune's  statement,  that  the  way  was  about  an 
hour's  walking,  is  incorrect  :  it  was  very  much 
shorter. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  holy  cross  by  Saint 
Helena,  the  Basilika  erected  on  Golgotha  by  her, 
and  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  con 
sult  the  Church  Histories,  and  works  of  travel  to  the 
holy  land.  The  central-point  in  the  history  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  Crusades ;  but  the  fact,  that 
the  Mohammedans  still  possess  the  spot,  is  less  sad 
dening  than  that  Christian  sects  contend  and  fight 
over  the  holy  places,  that  this  contention  gave  oeca- 

*  [Or  accurately  Goah,  Mr 5 ;  the  th  being  added  to  con» 
nect  the  Hebrew  particle  of  motion, — Goailuih.  Gesenim 
derives  it  from  P.IJ3  ,  to  low,  or  moo,  as  a  cow.  llenca 
also  the  translation'of  the  Targuin  the  heiftr's  pool.  Th« 
Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  bas  leromto,  to  the  eminence, 
perhaps  reading  njO.-P.  S.] 

t  ["  If  the  trial  of  the  Lord  was  at  the  palace  of  Herod  o» 
Mount  Sion,  He  could  not  have  passed  alonir  the  Via  doUh 
TWA"  Andrews,  1.  c.  p.  53-1.—  P.  S  ] 
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sion  lately  to  a  bloody  war,  and  that,  the  supersti- 
dous  deception  of  the  holy  Easter-fire  forms  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  feast  of  Golgotha ! 

Vcr.  ;;4.  Gave  Him  to  drink.— It  became  a 
custom  in  later  times,  among  the  Jews,  to  give  to 
those  who  were  led  away  to  execution  a  stupefying 
draught  (Synedr.  6;  Wctstein  on  Mark  xv.  23; 
Friedlieb,  141).  The  Rabbins  considered  this  a  cus 
tom  of  pious  charity,  and  would  ground  it  upon 
Pvov.  xxxi.  0  ["  Prodmnti  ad  supplicium  capit.Li  po- 
tum  dederurd,  granumque  thuris  in  p«culo  vim,  ut 
turbarctur  intellectus  ejus,  sicut  dicitur :  date  siceram, 
etc."].  In  the  days  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  similar  drinks  were  admin 
istered  to  the  condemned  on  their  way  to  execution 
by  friends  and  brethren  in  the'  faith  who  accompa 
nied  them  (Xeander,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  757).  It  can 
not  be  shown  to  have  been  a  Roman  custom.  Nev 
ertheless  the  Roman  soldier  carried  with  him  a  wine, 
which,  though  weak  in  itself,  was  strengthened  by 
being  mixed  with  various  roots.  This  common  wine 
was  called  vinegar-wine  (Mark),  also  vinegar  (Mat 
thew).  Mark  says  myrrh  was  mixed  with  the  wine.* 
The  Jewish  Sanhcdrin  appointed  for  this  purpose  a 
grain  of  incense  to  be  mixed  with  a  cup  of  wine. 
The  physician  Dioskorides  says  myrrh  was  also  used ; 
Matthew,  however,  adds,  ';  mingled  with  gall."  By 
X  o  AT;  the  LXX.  translate  nj?.b  ,  wormwood,  quassia. 
The  Evangelist  may  have  chosen  the  expression  with 
reference  to  Ps.  Ixix.  22 ;  but  he  has  not  marked  the 
fulfilment  specially.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  later 
mythical  tradition.  The  most  ^common  drink  was 
vinegar-wine ;  the  strongest  and  most  stupefactive 
mixture,  wormwood.  Jesus  refused  this  intoxicat 
ing  draught  decidedly,  and  that,  too,  knowing  its 
nature :  "  when  He  had  tasted,  He  would  not 
drink."  The  Romans  named  such  a  drink,  signifi 
cantly,  sopor.  Jesus  did  not  thus  afterward  refuse 
the  unmixed  vinegar-wine  when  He  thirsted,  and  had 
finished  His  work. 

Ver.  0.3.   And  having  crucified  Him,  arau- 

pct>(T  O.VT  f  s    5e    avrov,    K.T.\. 

1.  The  Cross,  ffTavp/'ii :  primarily  a  pale  or  beam, 
crwr,  two  beams  fastened  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
T"  ;  of  these,  the  longer,  called  stoticulum,  projected 
often  upward  the  shorter,  or  cross-beam,  called  an 
tenna^  In  the  middle  of  the  larger  beam  there  was 
a  peg  or  a  piece  of  wood,  on  which  the  sufferer  rest- 


at  some  distance  from  the  top,  =     'r~. 


*  [There  is  no  necessary  contradiction,  as  asserted  by 
Meyer  and  Alford,  between  the  "vinegar  mingled  with 
gall ''  of  Matthew  and  the  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh  "of 
Mark,  since  the  common  wine  of  the  soldiers  was  little  bet 
ter  than  vinegar,  and  since  X"*'')?  ff(tll,i»  used  in  the  Sep- 
luagint  for  various  kinds  of  bitter  substances.  See  Winer, 
Bub  Kxtig.  vol.  i.  p.  349  {.—!'.  S.] 

t  [There  were  three  forms  of  the  cross:  1.  Ci-ux  immixsa 
or  capita/it,  u  transverse  beam  crossing  a  perpendicular  one 

According  to  tradi 
tion  this  was  the  form  of  the  Saviour's  cross,  which  is  thus 
commonly  represented  on  ancient  coins  and  in  modern  pic 
tures  of  the  crucifixion.  There  is  no  proof  of  this,  but  it  ap 
pears  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  "title"  was  placed 
»ter  1M  h&td.  The  so-called  Greek  cross  is  a  form  of  the 
erwf.  immitoid.  where  the  two  beams  cross  each  other  in  the 
middle,  and  the  four  arms  are  of  equal  length.  2.  Crux 
commimi.i,  a  transverse  beam  placed  on  the  top  of  a  perpen 
dicular  one,  resembling  the  letter  T-  '8.  Cilix  decuitnatit, 
or  tit.  A iidrew'H  cross,  like  the  letter  X-  Tne  cro-~s  which 
appeared  to  Con!4antine.  was  of  this  form.'with  the  Greek 
letter  It  in  it,  so  as  to  represent  the  first  two  letters  of  the 

•word  Christos  =$'    <$ee  pictures  of  coins  of  Constantine  in 
Buionius'  Annaltt  ad  aim.  p.  312;  in  Hunter's  Sinnl/ilJer 


ed  ;  and  this  formed  one  of  the  n  ost  excruciating 
agonies  of  the  cross.*  The  height  of  the  cross  was 
not  great,  and  the  feet  of  the  criminal  were  not  more 
than  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

2.  The  Crucifixion.  The  most  extreme  capita, 
punishment  among  several  ancient  nations  ;  it  was 
practised  even  by  the  Persians,  Ezra  vi.  1  1  ;  Esther 
vii.  9  ;  still,  the  Persian  instrument  of  execution  was 
something  between  the  Roman  cross  and  the  Germanic 
gallows.  The  cross  of  the  Romans  was  the  severest 
punishment  for  the  worst  criminals,  and  so  disgraoe* 
ful,  that  it  dare  not  be  inflicted  on  Roman  citizens 
(crudelissimum.  tcterrimurnque  sitpplicium,  Cicero, 
Verr.  5,  64)  ;  only  slaves,  highway  robbers,  rebels, 
and  outlawed  prisoners  of  war,  were  made  to  suiter  it 
(Joseph.  Bell.  v.  Jud.  11,  1,  etc.).f  Those  condemned 
to  the  cross  must  first  be  scourged  ;  then  bear  their 
own  cross,  also  a  tablet  upon  the  breast  stating 
their  crime,  as  far  as  the  place  of  execution,  which 
lay  outside  the  city,  upon  a  thronged  highway,  or 
upon  some  exposed  spot,  that  the  crucified  criminals 
might  be  mocked  .and  at  the  same  time  inspire  ter 
ror.  When  they  had  reached  this  place  of  execution, 
they  were  stripped,  and,  after  the  stupefying  draught 
was  administered,  they  were  raised  up  and  nailed  to 
the  cross,  which  had  been  previously  erected,  and 
above  which  was  placed  an  inscription.  There  was, 
no  doubt,  another  mode,  according  to  which  the 
criminals  were  fastened  to  the  cross  while  it  yet  lay 
on  the  ground.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  former 
was  the  more  usual  method  (Friedlieb,  p.  1.  c.  142). 
The  arms  were  first  extended  and  fastened  to  the 
cross-beam.  The  body  rested  upon  a  peg  in  the  cen 
tre  in  a  riding  manner,  which  prevented  the  hands 
from  being  torn  through,  and  allowing  the  person  to 
fall.  The  feet,  too,  were  fastened.  Then  began  the 
nailing.  The  old  traditional  view  of  the  Church,  that 
the  feet  of  the  Lord  were  nailed  as  well  as  His  hands, 
was  contradicted  since  1792  by  Dr.  Paulus,  who 
maintained  that  the  feet  of  Jesus  were  only  bound. 
But  this  assertion  has  been  disproved  by  Hengsten- 
berg,  Hug,  and  Bahr  (consult  Tholuck,  Die  Glaub- 
wurdigkeit  der  evangelischen  Geschichte  ;  Hug,  Gut- 
achtcn,  ii.  174;  Friedlieb,  1.  c.  p.  144).  The  first 
proof  that  feet  and  hands  were  both  fastened  by 
nails,  is  supplied  by  Luke  xxiv.  89,  whera  Jesus, 
after  His  resurrection,  shows  the  disciples  His  hands 
and  feet  (with  the  marks  in  them).  Again,  we  have 
the  testimonies  of  the  oldest  Church  Fathers,  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  this  punishment  was  still  prac 
tised,  upon'  this  subject,  namely,  Justin  Martyr,  Dial. 
c.  Tniph.  97  ;  Tertullian,  Advers.  Marc.  iii.  19.  Fur 
ther,  heathen  writers  testify  that  the  feet  as  well  as 
the  hands  were  nailed  :  Plautus,  Mostettaria,  Act  ii. 


dcr  alien  Chrinlen,  p.  86  sqq.,  and  the  second  volume  of  my 
Church  History,  p.  27  sq.  —  P.  S.I 

*  [This  needs  explanation.  The  projection  on  the  mid 
dle  of  the  larger  beam,  on  which  the  sufferer  sat,  a  wooden 
pin  called  seilile  (,*</>'  if  (Troxovi^rai  oi  (T-ravpui'/j.fi'o^ 
Justin  Mart.  Dial.  c.  T/'ypJi.  p.  318),  was  rather  a  relief,  and 
prevented  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  from  falling  upon 
the  arms,  \\huh  otherwise  would  soon  have  been  torn  from 
the  nails.  IJut  in  protracting  the  sufferings,  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  a  chief  source  of  pain.—  1'.  S.] 

t  [Crucifixion  was  abolished  as  a  punishment  by  Con. 
stantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  no  doubt  under  the  in- 
tlueiice  of  UIH  humane  spirit,  of  Christianity,  which  in  thil 
and  many  other  features  improved  the  Roman  legislation, 
liivt  indirectly  and  thru  direct  y.  from  the  time  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  (although  these  emperors  were  heathen 
and  persecutors)  to  Justinian.  C'omp.  the  writers  Churcl 
Jii«tory.  vol.  ii.  (now  in  course  jf  publication)  §  IS,  p.  107  tt. 
-P.  B.1 
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Scene  1.*  There  is  no  reference  made  here  by  the 
Evangelist  to  Ps.  xxii.  16.f  This  is  a  matter  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Moreover,  the  explanation  of  the 
words  n~iNS  [which  the  English  Version  renders: 
tfu>!/  pierced]  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  difficult  and 
doubtful  (compare  Hengstenbcrg,  Ewald,  Hit/ig  [also 
Huptehl,  Dclitzsch,  and  J.  A.  Alexander]  on  the  pas 
sage).  The  typical  Messianic  reference  of  Ps.  xxii.  to 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  does  not,  however,  depend  on 
verse  IGth,  although  the  similarity  is  very  striking. 
See  Meyer  also  on  this  passage.  The  spirit  of  tor 
ture  of  the  old  world  must  naturally  manifest  its  in 
ventive  powers  in  the  augmentation  of  the  pains  of 
this  punishment.  So  arose  the  habit  of  crucifying 
with  the  head  downward  (Peter's  death),  and  such 
like  (see  Friedlieb,  1.  c.  p.  146).  Hence,  too,  arose 
the  crux  decussata,  in  an  oblique  form,  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  X  ,  upon  which  Andrew  is  said  to  have 
bled  to  death.  The  Roman  punishment  of  crucifixion 
was  introduced  into  Palestine  after  that  country  had 
become  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Meeting 
with  a  similar  punishment,  of  a  Jewish  character,  a 
modification  ensued.  Among  the  Jews,  those  who 
had  been  stoned  to  death  were  hanged  upon  a  tree 
to  excite  terror,  on  the  condition  that  the  corpse  was 
not  to  remain  on  the  tree,  but  should  be  buried  the 
same  day  ;  for  one  who  is  hanged  is  cursed  of  God 
(Gal.  iii.  13),  and  the  land  was  not  to  be  polluted  by 
such  an  oue  (Deut.  xxi.  22,  23).  Hence  the  Jews 
employ,  of  crucifixion,  the  more  usual  nbn,  to  hanff, 
and  Christ  is  designated  in  Jewish  polemical  works, 
the  hanged.  According  to  the  Roman  custom,  the 
crucified  were  not  taken  down:  they  were  allowed  to 
die  slowly  ;  and  in  the  case  of  young  and  strong  men, 
this  continued  sometimes  three  days.  Their  flesh 
was  given  to  the  birds,  or  other  wild  animals.  At 
times  their  sufferings  were  shortened,  by  kindling  a 
fire  beneath,  or  allowing  lions  and  bears  to  tear  them 
to  pieces.  But  the  Jewish  custom  did  not  permit 
that,  partly  from  a  sense  of  humanity,  partly  from 
regard  to  symbolic  purity.  The,  bodies  must,  ac 
cording  to  the  law  just  quoted,  be'  taken  down  and 
buried.  Hence  arose  the  Roman  Crucifragium,  the 
breaking  of  the  legs  (otherwise  a  punishment  in  it 
self);  and  with  this  a  "mercy-stroke"  was  at  times 
associated,  which  ended  the  pain  of  the  sufferer. 
Were  they  already  dead,  the  Crucifracfium  was  su 
perfluous;  but  to  make  sure  of  death,  the  easier 
mercy-stroke  was  given,  that  is,  the  body  was  pierced 


*  [The  passage  of  Plautus  alluded  to  above,  reads  thus: 
"  Ego  daho  ei  talentum.  prim-nt  qul  in  crucem  excucnr- 
rerit,  Sfd  e/i  lege,  UT  OFFIOANTUR  HIS  PHDES,  ins  KKACIIIA." 
Here  the  only  thins  extraordinary  is  the  repetition  (W.v). 
while  the  nailing:  of  the  feet  itself  is  supposed  to  be  the  usual 
method.  Each  foot  was  probably  naile'l  to  the  cross  sepa 
rately,  and  not  both  by  one  n:nl.  In  earlier  pictures  of  the 
crucifixion.  Christ  was  attached  to  the  cro-s  by  three  or  four 
nails  Indifferently.  Early  tradition  speaks  of  four  nnils. 
After  the  thirteenth  century  the  practice  prevailed  of  repre 
senting  the  feet  as  lyinjr  one  over  the  other  and  both  pene 
trated  "by  only  one"  nail.  It  is  possible  that  the  crown  of 
thorns  remained  upon  His  head  as  represented  by  painters, 
gince  Matthew  and  Mark  mention  the  removal  of  the  purple 
robe  by  i  he  soldiers,  but  not  of  the  crown.  Set  FrtedUeb, 
Ardweol.  p.  145,  and  Andrews  A/1/;-,  of  VliH*t,  p.  MS.—  P.  S.] 

t  [Not  :  ver.  17,  as  in  the  Edinb.  edition,  which  follows 
the  German  quotations  of  Psalms  here  and  e'sewhere,  not 
knowing  that  the  German,  like  the  Hebrew  Bible,  treats  the 
Inscriptions  of  the  IValins  as  part,  of  the  text  and  numbers 
them  us  ver.  1.  wbil.e  the  Aulhori/.ed  KnglLsh  Ver.Mnn  sep 
arates  them  from  the  text  in  .smaller  type.  Ilerieo  all  the 
German  references  to  1'salms.  which  huvo  an  inscription, 
must  be  changed  to  cult  the  Kngli.sh  Bib!".  The  important 
words  referred  to  above  are:  i/uy  pUrced  MI/  hand*  unit 
.  B.J 


by  a  lance.  We  sec  in  the  Jewish  custom  two  things, 
which  were  combined  into  one  in  the  Roman  :  1.  The 
torturing  execution;  ii.  the  public  exposure  to  insull 
:m<l  inorki  r\ •;  '•'>.  the  kindling  of  a  fire  beneath  is 
the  third  point,  and  indicates  an  annihilating  burial. 
Nero,  probably,  in  his  persecutions  of  the  Christiana, 
carried  the  thing  furtlur;  later  it  became  common; 
and  the  Inquisition,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  employed 
this  legacy  of  the  Romans,  and  cherished  it  lovingly. 

3.  The  Agonies  of  the  Cross.  Crucifixion  was  the 
most  extreme  punishment,  shame,  and  torture,  which 
could  be  devised  by  the  old  world,  as  represented  by 
the  severe  Roman  court  of  criminal  justice.  Only 
the  Inquisition,  with  its  fiendish  inventions,  has  been 
able  to  surpass  this  torturing  death.  There  are  two 
sides,  agony  and  disgrace.  Each  side  presents  three 
acts,  the  agony  includes  scourging,  bearing  the 
cross,  suffering  on  the  cross.  The  torture  of  the 
cross  begins  with  the  pain  of  the  unnatural  method 
of  sitting  on  a  peg,  the  impossibility  of  holding  up 
the  weary  head,  the  burning  of  the  nail-pierced  hands 
and  feet.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  swelling  of  arms 
and  legs,  feverish  thirst  and  anguish,  the  gradual  ex 
tinction  of  life  through  gangrened  wounds  or  exhaus 
tion.  The  disgrace  and  mental  suffering  also  presents 
a  climax :  The  Scourged  One  appears  as  the  detested , 
the  expelled  Cross-bearer,  as  the  rejected  of  God  and 
men;  the  Cross-suspended,  as  an  object  of  horror, 
and  of  cursing  (Gal.  iii.  13;  John  iii.  1-1). — Tho 
unique  character  of  Christ's  sufferings  lies,  however, 
first,  in  the  contrast  between  His  heavenly  healthi 
ness  and  sensibility,  and  this  hellish  torture ;  second 
ly,  in  the  contrast  between  His  holiness,  innocence, 
philanthropy,  and  divine  dignity,  and  this  experienc 
ing  of  human  contempt,  rejection,  and  of  apparent 
abandonment  by  God  ;  above  all,  thirdly,  in  His 
sympathy  with  humanity,  which  changes  this  judg 
ment,  to  which  the  world  was  surrendered,  into  His 
own,  and  so  transforms  it  into  a  vicarious  suffering. 
Upon  the  bodily  sufferings  of  Christ,  during  the  cru 
cifixion,  the  physician  Chr.  Gottl.  Richter  has  written 
four  treatises  (1775).* 

They  divided  His  garments. — "  Perfectly  na- 

*  [Dr.  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRIPH  G.  KICHTER.  born  167<>,  died 
1711,  was  a  pious  physician  of  the  Orphan  House  in  Halle, 
and  the  author  of  thirty-three  excellent  German  hymns  full 
of  unction,  several  of  which  have  passed  into  common  use 
in  public  worship  (e.g..  Freuet  etich,  erlMf  Bi-uder  ;  0 
Litbe,  die  den  llwmel  hat  zerristen;  En  koatet  viel.  ein 
Christ  zu  se./'n;  Ks  M  nieht  xchicei;  ein  Chriat  eu  acin  ; 
Meln  Safomo,  deinfreund/iche*  lltgieren  ;  £*  ylttmet  <ler 
Clu-ixttn  iiiicencHffes  I.tben  ;  0  icie  ftt-lig  Kind  die  Seelen). 
He  thus  describes  the  physical  sufferings  of  the  crucifixion  : 
1.  On  account  of  the  unnatural  and  immovable  position  of 
the  body  and  the  violent  extens  on  of  the  arms,  the  least 
motion  produced  the  most  painful  sensation  all  over  Ilia 
body,  but  especially  on  the  lacerated  back  and  the  pierced 
members.  2.  The  nails  caused  constantly  increasing  pain  on 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet.  8.  Inflamma 
tion  set  in  at  the  pierced  members  and  wherever  the  circu 
lation  of  the  blood  was  obstructed  by  the  violent  tension  of 
the  body,  and  increased  the  agony  and  an  intolerable  thirst 
4.  The  blood  rushed  to  the  bead  and  produced  the  most  vio 
lent  headache.  5.  The  blood  in  the  lungs  accumulated, 
pressing  the  heart,  swelling  all  the  veins,  and  caused  name 
less  anguish.  Loss  of  blood  through  the  open  wounds  would 
have  shortened  the  pain,  but  the  blood  clotted  and  ceased 
flowing.  Death  generally  set  in  slowly,  the  muscles,  veins 
and  nerves  gradually  growing  stitf,  and  the  vital  power* 
sinking  from  exhaustion.— But  all  the  ordinary  siitteri;,.:--  <il 
crucifixion  give  us  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  . -titterings  of  the 
sinless  Godman  and  Knleemer  of  the  world,  which  stand 
out  solitary  and  alone, — the  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible 
theme  tor  meditation,  gratitude,  and  worship  to  all  ages  and 
general  ions  of  the  redeemed,  tee  the  excellent  remarks  of 
Dr.  Lange  in  the  text.  Kven  the  infidel  l:oii.-<eau  exelaim- 
e.l:  lfS>erates  ljve.1  and  die,!  like  a  sage,  Jesus  of  X 
lived  aud  died  like  a  God.— 1'.  b.] 
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ked  did  the  cnidarii  hang  upon  the  cross  (Artemid. 
2,  58 ;  Lips  DC  cruce  2,  7),  and  the  executioners  re 
ceived  their  clothes  (Wetstein  upon  this  passage). 
There  is  no  ancient  testimony  to  show  that  there  was 
a  cloth  even  round  the  loins.  Sec  Thilo,  Ad.  Kv. 
Nicod.  10,  p.  582."  Meyer.  There  is,  however,  also 
a  "  retrospective  "  prophetic  view ;  and  the  Jewish 
custom  is  to  be  remembered,  the  sympathy  of  the 
heathen  captain,  Christ's  mother  beneath  the  cross, 
etc.  The  garments  became  the  property  of  the  sol 
diers,  after  Roman  usage.  The  cuter  garment  was 
divided  probably  into  four,  by  ripping  up  the  seams. 
Four  soldiers  were  counted  off'  as  a  guard,  by  the 
Roman  code.  The  under  garment  couid  not  be  di 
vided,  being  woven ;  and  this  led  the  soldiers  to  the 
dice-throwing.  Matthew  presents  the  different  points 
as  a  whole. 

Casting  lots. — For  the  more  explicit  account, 
tee  John  xix.  23.— That  it  might  be  fulfilled.— 
According  to  the  textual  criticism  (sec  above),  we  are 
led  to  think  these  words  introduced  from  John,  "  al 
though  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  p  77  6  €  v  air b 
roil  IT  p  o  <p .  belongs  only  to  Matthew."  De  Wctte. 
One'is  induced,  certainly,  to  side  with  the  minority 
of  witnesses  in  this  case.  The  addition  ib  supported 
not  merely  by  the  mode  of  speech  used  by  Matthew, 
but  also  especially  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  put  the 
crucifixion  into  the  Aorist  participle,  as  though  he 
would  emphasize  particularly  the  fact  brought  for 
ward  by  the  finite  verb.  And  this  cannot  be  the 
division  of  the  garments  in  itself,  but  its  import. 
Accordingly  the  case  stands  thus  :  either  the  major 
ity  of  the  scribes  have  taken  objection  to  the  expres 
sion,  UTTO  -rov  irp»<p-i]To\>,  or  the  others  have  expanded 
the  words,  "  they  divided  His  garments,  casting  lots," 
according  to  Matthew's  meaning.  The  construction 
shows,  however,  that  this  explanation  was  intended. 
The  prophecy  in  the  psalm  is  of  a  typical  nature. 
Upon  the  misconception  of  the  passage,  Ps.  xxii.  19, 
which  Strauss  charges  home  upon  the  Evangelist, 
see  the  author's  Lcben  Jesu,  ii.  8,  p.  1602  (German 
edition). 

Ver.  36.  And  sitting  down,  they  -watched 
Him  there. — The  watch  was  set  to  prevent  those 
who  had  been  crucified  from  being  taken  down.  In 
this  case,  they  had  a  peaceful  bivouac  which  assumed 
a  significant  meaning. 

Ver.  37. — And  they  set  up  over  His  head, 
etc. — The  circumstance  that  the  crvnarius,  accord- 
.ng  to  Dio  Cass.  54,  8,  was  compelled  to  carry  a 
"title"  stating  his  guilt,  suspended  from  his  neck 
and  resting  upon  his  breast,  while  being  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  set  up  this  title  also  above  the 
criminal's  head,  when  fastened  to  the  cross.  We 
learn  the  same  from  the  transactions  regarding  this 
title  recorded  by  John,  who  lays  peculiar  stress  upon 
the  double  meaning  and  significance  of  the  super 
scription,  chap.  xix.  20.  This  title,  according  to 
Matthew,  was  attached  after  the  division  of  the 
clothes.  The  very  soldiers  seem  to  feel  that  the 
statement  of  the  crime  was  not  in  this  case  the  chief 
matter.  The  small,  white  tablet,  upon  which  the 
accusation  or  sentence  of  death  stood  inscribed-,  was 
called  titulus,  a  a  v  i  s  ,  or  also  A  e  v  K  ai  /j.  a  ,  atria. 

— This  is  Jesus,  The  King  of  the  Jews. — No 
other  crime  but  this.  The  Jews  have  crucified  their 
Messiah.  He  has  His  title  of  honor;  they  have  their 
shame. 

Ver.  38.  Then  are  two  robbers  crucified 
with  Him,  aravpovvraL . — At  this  moment,  and 


not  till  then,  are  (present).  "  Hy  another  band  of 
soldiers;"  for  those  who  crucified  the  Lord  hav< 
seated  themselves  beneath  the  cross.  This  iirrai'ts* 
ment  was  a  combination  devised  by  Pilate.  First 
the  crucified  Jesus  is  decked  with  the  title,  K'H.L-  <>t 
the  Jews;  then  two  robbers,  as  the  symbol  of  His 
Jewish  kingdom,  are  crucified.  This  was  the  gov 
ernor's  revenge,  that  the  Jews  had  overcome  Him, 
and  humbled  Him  in  his  own  estimation. — Two 
robbers,  \  y  a  r  a  i . — The  usual  punishment  for  such 
an  oftencc  was  crucifixion.  They  were  in  all  likeli 
hood  no  common  robbers,  but  fanatical  insurrection 
ists,  chiliastic  enthusiasts,  such  as  are  frequently  met 
with  in  later  Jewish  history.  Comp.  Mark  xv.  7. 

Ver.  30.  But  they  that  passed  by.— Not  la 
borers  going  to  thtir  work  (Fritzsche,  de  Wettc),  but 
the  people  who,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  feast-day, 
were  walking  about  outside  the  gate,  and  going  to 
ward  this  populous  quarter,  where  a  new  town  was 
rising.  As  we  previously  remarked,  Golgotha  was  a 
rocky  height,  turned  toward  the  city,  forming  thus  a 
natural  stage  for  the  public  exposure  of  the  crucified. 
And  there  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  came  forth  this 
day  purposely,  to  walk  about  with  pleasure. — Shak 
ing  their  heads. — "  Not  as  a  sign  of  disapprobation, 
but,  as  we  may  see  from  Ps.  xxii.  8 — as  a  gesture  of 
passionate  and  malignant  joy :  compare  Job  xvi.  4; 
Ps.  cix.  25 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  22  ;  Buxtorf,  Lexic.  Talm. 
p.  2039."  Meyer.  Query,  was  not  disapprobation 
hidden  under  this  malignant  joy  ? 

Ver.  40.  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple. 
Following  the  participial  form,  more  accurately,  the 
destroyer  of  the  temple  (<>  K.O.TU.\VUV  ruv  va.nv).  The 
popular  accusation  brought  against  Him  by  the  citi 
zens  of  Jerusalem,  proud  of  their  temple,  though  the 
false  witnesses  upon  the  trial  had  contradicted  one 
another.  Still,  they  understood  that  there  lay  in 
the  rebuilding  within  three  days  an  announcement  of 
delivering  power,  and  also  a  claim  laid  to  Messianic 
dignity :  hence  the  summons,  Save  Thyself,  and  the 
parallel  sentence,  explanatory  of  the  first :  If  Thou 
be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross. 
— The  witty  mockers  do  not  dream  that  He  will 
really  within  three  days  rebuild  the  temple  which 
they  had  destroyed.  The  parallelism,  putting  the 
words  into  poetic  form,  makes  of  the  utterances  a 
song  of  derision,  which  they  improvise  in  their  sa- 
tanic  enthusiasm,  as  is  still  often  observed  in  the 
East  upon  similar  occasions. 

Vers.  41-43.  The  chief  priests  .  .  .  with  the 
scribes. — The  burghers  blaspheme,  for  they  were  at 
first  stung  with  feelings  of  disapprobation ;  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Sanhedriu  mock  for  they,  think  they  have 
achieved  a  perfect  victory.  But  their  mockery  is  no 
less  blasphemy :  and  here,  too,  appears  that  poetic 
parallelism  which  makes  a  derisive  song  out  of  their 
mocking.  But  the  mockery  rises  in  this  case  to 
frenzy: — He  saved  others  (forced  recognition) 
Himself  He  cannot  save  (blasphemous  conclu 
sion).  Then,  He  is  King  of  Israel:  ironical  no 
doubt,  and  again  a  wicked  conclusion.  Finally,  He 
trusted  in  God  (with  blasphemous  reference  to  Ps. 
xxii.  9) ;  and  the  godless  conclusion,  in  which  blas 
phemy  against  Christ  passes  unconsciously  over  into 
blasphemy  against  God,  for  whose  honor  they  pre 
tend  to  be  zealous.  Besides  this,  they  unconsciously 
adopt  the  language  of  the  enemies  of  God's  servant, 
Ps.  xxii.  Thus  are  the  statements,  and  even  the 
prayers,  of  finished  fanaticism  usually  filled  with 
blasphemies.  If  He  will  have  him,  e<  Of\ft 
a  u  r  6  v : — if  He  has  pleasure  in  him,  after  the  Hebrew 
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13  ;*5n  .  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  mocking 
upceeh  of  tin-  Sanlicdrin  consists  of  three  members, 
while  that  of  the  other  mockers  presents  but  two. 

Ver.  -14.  The  robbers  also,  etc.  —  .Apparent 
contradiction  of  Luke  xxiii.  39.'  1.  Meyer  and  oth 
ers :  It  is  an  actual  contradiction.  2.  Ebrard  and 
others :  It  is  only  a  general  expression,  indefinitely 
pnt.  3.  The  older  harmonists,  Chrysostom,  and 
others:  At  lirst,  both  mocked;  afterward,  only  one. 
4.  At  first,  both  mocked,  uvf  i5t£oi>,  in  so  far  as 
they  demanded  that  lie  as  Mcssias  should  descend 
from  the  cross.  But  this  the  one  did,  as  a  nobler 
chiliast  (millcnnarian),  and  with  a  heart  filled  by  en 
thusiastic  hop'es ;  the  other,  in  a  despairing  spirit. 
Afterward,  the  former  resigned  all  earthly  hopes,  and 
in  his  death  turned  to  the  dying  Christ ;  the  other  in 
his  despair  blasphemed  the  dying  Lamb  (cftKaatyyiJ.ei, 
Luke).  Sec  the  author's  Lebcn  Jem,  ii.  «,  p.  1565. 

Yer.  45.  Now,  from  the  sixth  hour  there 
was  a  darkness,  etc. — Since  the  third  hour,  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Jesus  had  been  hanging  on 
the  cross ;  from  the  sixth  hour, — accordingly  at  mid 
day,  when  the  sun  stood  highest  and  the  day  was 
brightest,  which  also  was  the  middle-point  in  Bis 
crucifixion-torments,  —  the  darkness  began.  This 
statement  regarding  the  time,  appears  to  be  opposed 
to  that  in  John  xix.  14,  where  we  read  that  it  was 
the  sixth  hour  (&pa  ^v  us  e^rrj),  when  Pilate  pro 
nounced  sentence.  If  we  adopt  Tholuek's  view,  that 
John  follows  the  reckoning  of  time  usual  in  the  Ro 
man  forum,  we  obtain  too  early  an  hour.  The  peri 
ods  of  the  day  being  reckoned  especially  according  to 
the  hours  of  prayer,  3,  6,  9,  we  may  understand  the 
passage  thus :  the  third  hour  (nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning)  was  already  past,  and  it  was  going,  was 
hastening  on,  to  the  sixth  hour.  The  sixth  hour  was 
held  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  Jews,  especially  upon 
the  Sabbaths  and  the  festivals.  Mark's  statement 
is  analogous,  ch.  xv.  25  :  it  was  the  third  hour  when 
they  crucified  Jesus, 
plates  the  scourging 
and  that  occurred  between  the  third  and  sixth  hour. 


Mark,  like  Matthew,  contem- 
a  part  of  the  crucifixion  ; 


This  cannot  have  been  an  ordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
because  the  Passover  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
full  moon.  Moreover,  Luke  mentions  the  darkening 
of  the  sun  after  the  darkening  of  the  earth ;  and 
hence  it  is  manifest,  that  he  ascribes  the  darkness 
which  spread  over  the  earth  to  no  mere  eclipse  ;  but 
he  ascribes,  on  the  contrary,  the  darkness  of  the  sun 
to  a  mysterious  thickening  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
Christian  Fathers  of  the  first  century  appeal  to  a 
statement  which  is  found  in  the  works  of  Phlcgon,  a 
chronicler  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (Neamler,  p. 
756).  Eusebius  quotes  the  very  words,  under  the 
date  of  the  4th  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad  :  "  There 
occurred  the  greatest  darkening  of  the  sun  which  had 
ever  been  known;  it  became  night  at  mid-day,  so 
that  the  stars  shone  in  the  heavens.  A  great  earth 
quake  in  Bithynia,  which  destroyed  a  part  of  Nicaa."* 


*  [I  aild  the  original  of  the  remarkable  passage  of  PIII.K- 
§ON,  who  was  a  free.lman  of  the  heathen  emperor  Hrulrian, 
and  wrote  a  Si/tinge  Ulytnpionicuiitm  et  Clironitioi-um: 
T<f  A  tret  rijs  2  B  o\Vfj.iridSos  eytvero  t/cAfivf'is  TjAiou 
ueyiar-r;  TUV  tyvuaufvuiv  irportpov,  Kal  vv£  Sipa,  eWjj 
Tvjy  f/^fpay  fyei-tro,  wart  Kal  aarfpas  cV  uvyavta 
Qavriva,.  2ft<ru<k  T<  /u^ay  KOTO  BiOvi'iav  yevnfj.evo^ 
ra  TroAAa  Ni;cai'ay  KaTfirTpfyaro.  The  same  p:i-.s;i;_'e  is 
quoted  by  Julius  Africanus,  A.  D.  222,  in  Syncelli.s'  <'/,,;, n. 
857,  Yen.  S-,'2,  Par.:  4>\fyuv  iaropt?  tnl  Ti/icpiov  Kal- 
fapos  *'* 


Hug  and  Wieseler  (Ckronol. 
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this  reference,  inasmuch  as  I'hlegou  .-peaks  of  an  net- 
ual  eclipse.  But  when  we  see  that.  I'hligon  MiiitcS 
that  eclipse  with  an  earthquake,  we  may  iea>onalily 
conclude  he  refers  to  some  cxtramiiinary  natural 
phenomenon.  Still,  as  it  is  alleged  that  the 
ings  do  not  agree  accurately  with  the  year  of  Christ's 
death  (either  two  or  one  year  earlier,  v<  Wiescler, 
p.  388  ;  Brinkmeyer,  Chronologic,  p.  208),  we  let 
this  reference  rest  upon  its  own  merits.  Paulus  and 
others  make  the  darkness  to  be  such  as  precedes  an 
ordinary  earthquake.  Meyer,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  it  was  an  extraordinary,  niiraculoux  darkness. 
Without  doubt,  the  phenomenon  was  associated  with 
the  death  of  Jesus  in  the  most  intimate  and  mysteri 
ous  manner.  But  the  life  of  the  earth  has  something 
more  than  its  mere  ordinary  round  ;  it  has  a  geologi 
cal  development  which  shall  go  on  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  development  is  conditioned  by  the  de 
velopment  of  God's  kingdom,  forms  a  parallel  to  the 
same,  and  agrees  in  all  the  principal  points  with  the 
decisive  epochs  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (nee  the  au 
thor's  Lcbcn  Jesu,  ii.  1,  p.  312  ;  and  Positive  Dogma- 
tik,  p.  1227).  Accordingly,  the  death  of  Jesus  is 
accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  occurrence  in  the 
physical  world.  But  that  these  occurrences,  as  natu 
ral  phenomena, 
cannot  be  denied. 

the  wonder  in  nature  as  a  simple,  accidental"  occur 
rence  in  nature,  it  is  equally  improper  to  set  nature 
outside  of  nature  herself,  or  to  deny  the  natural  side 
of  the  wonder  in  nature.  This  darkening  of  the  sun 
is  then  to  be  connected  with  a  miraculous  earth 
quake,  which  again  stood  connected  with  the  occur 
rence  in  the  life  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  which  we 
are  now  considering.  The  laoment  when  Christ,  the 
creative  Prince,  the  principle  of  life  to  humanity  and 
the  world,  expires,  convulses  the  whole  physical 
world.  la  a  similar  moment  of  death,  is  nature  to 
go  to  meet  her  glorification.  When  Christ  was  born, 
night  became  bright  by  the  shining  of  the  miraculous 
star,  as  though  it  would  pass  into  a  heavenly  day  ; 
when  He  died,  the  day  darkened  at  the  hour  when 


were  produced  by  natural  causes, 
.   For,  improper  as  it  is  to  represent 


?)Ai'ou  yeyovevat    -rtKiiav  airb   upas    tWrjy  fte' 
ar^.      Another  heathen  historian,  THALLUS,  as  qu 


by  Julius  Africanus,  ment 
TOVTO  TO  ffK6rus 


prrj  rav    aropi 
thority  without  naming  it. 


ted 


us  the  same  eclipse  of  the 
'  TUV  TjAi'ou   ©ctAAoy  aroKaAej 
Eusebius  mentions  a  third  au- 
To  these  testimonies  must  be 

added  those  of  Tertnliian,  Origen,  Kufinus,  who  boldly  ap 
peal  to  the  Roman  archives  for  the  proof  of  the  eclipso  of 
the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  death.  JSee  on  this 
whole  subject  the  learned  astronomical  investigation  of  Dr. 
SEYFFAHTH.  Chroiiulopin  Sm-ra.  Leip/i-.'.  !&•!<>.  p.  130  ff.  and 
p.  2S1  If.  BeyflBrth,  who  defends  the  uera  Dionyxiaca  aa 
Ih  us  to  the  year  and  day  of  Christ's  birth,  puts 


correct,  both  us  to  the  year  and  day  of  Cl.ri.-v 
this  eclipse  on  the  19th  of  March.  A.  D.  83,  and  regards  it 
both  as  a  natural  and  as  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  He 
infers  this  even  from  1'hleson's  testimony,  who  says  that 
this  eclipse  surpassed  all  others  ever  seen  (ufyia-rrj  TOIV 
tymffpbcw  irporfpov).  and  yet  there  can  bo  no  greater 
natural  eclipso  of  the  sun  than  a  total  eclipse,  such  as  is 
not  [infrequently  witnessed  in  every  generation.  But  the 
majority  of  orthodox  commentators  regard  it  as  a  purely 
supernatural  event  on  account  of  the  time  of  the  passover  in 
the  full  moon,  when  the  san  csnnot  be  obscured  by  the 
moon.  So  also  Meyer,  .Slier,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  who  caiU 
it  a  ffK'irus  OtoiroiriTov,  Andrews,  and  Nast.  At  all  events, 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  synoptical  Gospels  must 
silence  all  question  as  to' the  universal  belief  of  this  darkness 
,  Ajdft.  The  omission  ,,f  it  In  John's  Gospel  is  of  no  more 
ei^'ht  than  the  numerous  other  iii>t:mces  of  Mich  omission. 
TheT  darkness  w:is  designed  to  exliil.it  the  sinui/eniont  of 
nature  and  of  the  God  of  nature  at  the  wickedness  of  th« 
crucifixion  of  Him  who  is  the  lUht  of  the  wofd  and  the  su» 
\i\vy  (in  the  middle  of  the  mouth)  ««A«j-  j  Of  righteousness.- P.  S.J 
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t.he  sun  shone  in  fullest  glory,  as  though  it  would 
?ink  into  the  awful  night  of  Sheol.  Ilcubncr,  refer 
ring  to  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Phlegon,  says, 
Buidas  relates  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagitc  (then  a 
heathen),  saw  the  eclipse  in  Egypt,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Either  God  is  suffering,  and  the  world  sympathizes 
with  Him,  or  else  the  world  is  hurrying  to  destruc 
tion."  See  also,  p.  457,  the  well-known  statement 
of  Plutarch  (Dc  oraculorum  defecf.ii).  Ships  which 
were  sailing  toward  Italy,  passed  by  the  island  Paxc. 
The  Egyptian  helmsman,  Thamus,  heard  a  voice  bid 
ding  him  say  to  the  palud.es,  when  he  arrived,  that 
the  great  Pan  was  dead.  The  announcement  of  this 
death  called  forth  many  outcries  and  a  sound  of  bit 
ter  lamentation.  Many  interpretations  of  this  mys 
terious  legend. 

Over  all  the  land. — Theophylact :  KO^HIK^V  5e 
?iv  rb  (TKOTOS,  o<i  juepiKoV.  Meyer  agrees  with  this  in 
terpretation  and  thinks  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  whole  event,  M  iru(rai> 
rr]v  yr,v  must  mean  here  oner  the  whole  earth,  and  not 
over  the  whole  land  (as  Erasmus,  Maldonatus,  Kuinoel, 
Olshausen,  Ebrard,  and  others  take  it) ;  yet  he  ad 
mits  that  the  term  must  not  be  measured  by  the  laws 
of  physical  geography,  and  expresses  simply  the  faith 
of  popular  observation.*  But  the  legitimacy  of  "  the 
popular  hyperbole "  lies  in  this,  that  the  Israelites 
used  the  "whole  land  "  for  the  whole  earth.  There 
is  a  reference  certainly  to  the  whole  world,  though 
the  natural  phenomena  may  have  been  fully  seen 
only  in  the  holy  land,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. — To 
the  ninth  hour. — Highly  significant  continuance  of 
the  darkness.  Mere  shadows  of  this  gloom  were  the 
darknesses  which  accompanied  the  decease  of  Romu 
lus  and  that  of  Caesar.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  164. 

Yer.  46.  About  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
out,  etc. — This  is  the  only  one  of  the  "  seven  words  " 
which  is  reported  by  Matthew  and  Mark :  it  is  given 
accordingly  in  a  pointed  manner,  and  presented  in 
its  striking  signification.  Most  exactly  given  by  Mark 
in  the  vernacular  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  Eloi,  Eloi, 
etc.f  \\Tith  this  single  exception  the  above-named 
Evangelists  mention  merely  the  loud  cry  of  the  Sa 
viour  without  giving  its  contents.  He  cried  out, 
avf&6T]<Tfi> ;  or,  He  shrieked  with  a  loud  and  strong 
voice.  The  exclamation  itself  is  given  in  its  original 
form,  as  the  "  Talitha  Cumi "  and  the  "  Abba "  in 
Mark  (ch.  v.  41,  xiv.  36).  ^affax^avi,  Chald. 
•'rpi^ia  =  Heb.  ^rn^'J'  .  "The  citation  of  this 
exclamation  in  the  original  tongue  is  fully  and  natu 
rally  explained  by  the  mockery  of  ver.  47,  which 
rests  upon  the  similarity  of  sound.  The  Greek  trans 
lator  of  Matthew's  Gospel  was  accordingly  forced  to 
retain  the  Hebrew  words,  though  he  adds  the  trans 
lation."  Meyer. — Explanation  of  this  cry :  1.  Vica 
rious  experience  of  the  divine  wrath  (Mclanchthon  and 
the  older  orthodox  school).  2.  Testimony  that  His 
political  plans  had  failed  (Wolfenbuttel  Fragments). 
3.  Mythical,  founded  on  Ps.  xxii.,  the  programme 
of  His  sufferings  (Strauss).  4.  Lamentation,  ex 
pressed  in  a  scriptural  statement,  showing  He  had 
the  whole  psalm,  with  its  sublime  conclusion,  before 

*  [TLis  passage  is  entirely  mistranslated  in  the  Edinb. 
edition,  so  as  to  give  the  very  opposite  sense.  I  compared 
Meyer's  fourth  edition,  and  gave  his  view  more  fully  than 
Dr.  Lanire  who  quotes  from  the  third  edition.  Alford  con- 
Unes  the  expression  to  that  part  of  the  globe  over  which  it 
was  day,  but  sees  no  strong  objection  to  any  limitation,  pro 
vided  the  fact  itself,  as  happening  at  Jerusalem,  is  distinctly 
recognized.-P.  S.] 

t  [\Y::<!swortii  infers  from  this  an  argument  for  the  use 
of  vernacular  Scriptures. — P.  S.J 


His  mind  (Paulus,  Schleiermacher).     5.  Objective  of 
actual  momentary  abandonment  by  God  (Olshausen) 

6.  Subjective  momentary  abandonment  or  feeling  of 
being  forsaken  by  God.    De  Wette,  Meyer.    The  lat 
ter  says  that  Christ  was  "  for  a  moment  overpower 
ed  (!)  by  the  deepest  pain ; "  that  "  the  agony  of 
soul  arising  from  His  rejection  by  men,  united  with 
the  torture  of  the  body,  which  now  surpassed  eu« 
durance ; "    that  "  His  consciousness  of  union  with 
God  was  for  the  moment  overcome  by  the  agony." 

7.  Amid  the  faintness,  or  the  confusion  of  mind  at 
the  presentiment  of  approaching  death,  He  felt  Hia 
abandonment   by  God ;    and  yet  His  spirit   rested 
firmly  on,  and  His  will  was  fully  subject  to,  God, 
while   He  was  thus   tasting  death   for  every  man 
through  God's  grace  (Lange's  Lcben  Jcsu,  ii.  3,  p. 
1573).     Or  the  voice  of  conflict  with  death,  a  voice 
at  the  same  time  of  victory  over  this  temporal  death 
to  which  humanity  is  subject.     [We  have  in  this  ex 
clamation   an  intensified  renewal  of  the  agony  of 
Gethscmane,  the  culmination  of  His  vicarious  suffer- 
ings  where  they  turned  into  victory.    It.  was  a  divine- 
human  experience  of  sin  and  death  in  their  innei 
connection  and  universal  significance  for  the  race  by 
one  who  was  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  a  mysterious 
and  indescribable  anguish  of  the  body  and  the  soul  in 
immediate  prospect  of,  and  in  actual  wrestling  with, 
death  as  the  wages  of  sin  and  the  culmination  of  all 
misery  of  man,  of  which  the  Saviour  was  free,  but 
which  He  voluntarily  assumed  from  infinite  love  in 
behalf  of  the  race.     But  His  spirit  serenely  failed 
above  the  clouds  and  still  held  fast  to  God  as  His 
God,  and  His  will  was  as  obedient  to  Him  as  in  the 
garden  when  He  said:   Not  My  will  biit  Tliine  be 
done.     While  God  apparently  forsook  Him,  the  suf 
fering  Head  of  humanity,  in  tasting  death  as  the  ap 
pointed  curse  of  sin  and  separation  from  His  commu 
nion,  Christ  did  not  forsake  God,  and  thus  restored 
for  man  the  bond  of  union  with  God  which  man  had 
broken.     The  exclamation :  My  God,  My  God,  etc., 
implies  therefore  a  struggle  with  death  which  was  at 
the  same  time  a  defeat  of  the  king  of  terror,  and 
transformed  death  into  life  by  taking  away  its  sting, 
and  completing  the  atonement.      Hence  the  trium 
phant  conclusion  of  the  agony  in  the  words :  "  It  is 
finished!'1''     Comp.  the  Itodrinal  ITioughts  below. 
There  is  great  consolation  in  this  dying  word.     Even 
if  God  hides  His  face  from  us,  we  need  not  despair ; 
the  sun  of  grace  is  still  behind  the  clouds  of  judg 
ment,  and  will  shine  through  the  veil  with  double 
effect.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  47.  This  (man)  calleth  for  Elijah.— Ex 
planation:  1.  Misunderstanding  on  the  part,  a.  of 
the  Roman  soldiers  (Euthym.  Zigabenus),  b.  of  the 
common  Jews  (Theophylact),  c.  of  the  Hellenists 
(Grotius).  2.  Meyer,  following  de  Wette :  "  A  blas 
phemous  Jewish  joke,  by  an  awkward  and  godless 
pun  upon  Eli."  *  If  we  conceive  to  ourselves  the 
state  of  matters,  we  may  easily  assume  that  joking 
and  mockery  were  now  past  (see  Luke  xxiii.  48).  It 
may  be  supposed  that  this  loud  cry,  Eli,  Eli,  waken 
ed  up  the  consciences  of  the  on-looking  Jews,  and 
filled  them  with  the  thought,  Perhaps  the  turninj? 
point  may  now  actually  have  conic,  and  Elijah  may 
appear  to  bring  in  the  day  of  judgment  and  ven 
geance  (Olshausen) ;  and,  occupied  thus,  they  may 
not  have  heard  the  remaining  words.  It  is  by  ac 

*  [So  Alford:  -'intended  mockery,  as  OUT  or  clearly  in 
dicates."  Also  Alexander,  EUicoU,  Andrews,  Owen,  <>o». 
by,  Stier,  Kast,  etc.— P.  S.J 
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means  far-fetched  tr  imagine  that  the  Je\vi>h  super 
stition,  after  tin-  long-continued  darkness,  took  tlic 
tbriu  of  Mil  expectation  of  a  Messianic  appearanee. 
At  least,  we  may  say  that  they  sought  to  hide  their 
terror  under  an  ambiguous  pun  upon  the  words. 

is,  4'.».  One  of  thorn  ran  and  took  a 
iponge. — The  word  of  .Jesus:  /  tli'n-al,  liad  immedi- 
atcly  preceded  this  act,  as  we  learn  from  John;  and, 
succeeding  the  cry  :  /•/•''',  inarms  that  t'nrist  was  now 
conscious  of  having  triumphed.  Under  the  impulse 
of  sympathy,  one  ran  and  dipped  a  sponge  in  a  ves 
sel  of  wine  which  stood  there  (the  ordinary  military 
wine,  />.«<•,/);  and  then  fastening  the  sponge  upon  a 
hysso.i-reed,  which  when  fully  grown  is  firm  as  wood, 
gave  it  to  the  Lord  to  drink.  (See  Winer,  art.  //;/«- 
•op.)  According  to  John,  several  were  engaged  in 
this  act.  According  to  Matthew,  Hie  rest  cry  out  to 
the  man  who  was  offering  the  drink,  Wait  (come), 
let  us  sea  whether  El  jah  -will  come  to  save 
Him.  According  to  Mark,  the  man  himself  cries, 
Wait,  etc. — an  accurate  picture  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  loud  cry  of  Jesus.  The  one  party  seem 
to  see  in  this  act  a  disturbance  of  the  expectation ;  the 
others  sec  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  request,  and  a 
refreshment  to  support  life  till  the  expectation  should 
be  fulfilled.  De  Wette  thinks  the  offer  was  ironical ; 
but  he  confounds  the  second  with  the  first  draught. 
Ilis  view,  too,  is  opposed  by  Christ's  reception  of  the 
second  drink.  Christ  drank  this  draught,  1.  because 
the  wine  was  unmixed ;  2.  because  now  the  moment 
of  rest  had  come. 

Ver.  50.  Jesus  cried  again,  Kpa£as. — The 
last  words, — not  those  recorded  in  John  xix.  30, 
but  those  in  Luke  xxiii.  46 :  "  Father,  into  Thy 
hands,"  etc.  Meyer  is  disposed,  without  ground, 
however,  to  find  in  these  words  a  Liter  tradition,  aris 
ing  from  Ps.  xxxi.  5.*  Paulus'  assumption  of  a 
merely  apparent  death  needs  no  refutation. 

LAs  to  the  order  of  the  seven  words  from  the 
cross,  the  harmonists  are  not  entirely  agreed.  The 
most  probable  order  is  that  adopted  by  Stier,  Ores- 
well,  Andrews,  and  others  :  Before  the  darkness :  1. 
The  prayer  of  Christ  for  His  enemies.  2.  The  pro 
mise  to  the  penitent  robber.  3.  The  charge  to  Mary 
and  John.  During  the  darkness :  4.  The  cry  of  dis 
tress  to  His  God.  After  the  darkness :  5.  The  ex 
clamation  :  "  I  thirst."  *6.  "  It  is  finished."  7.  The 
final  commendation  of  His  spirit  to  God.  Ebrard 
puts  (3)  before  (2),  Krafft  (4)  before  (3).— P.  S.] 

Ver.  51.  And.  behold,  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain. — Full  development  of  an  earth 
quake,  which  was  mysteriously  related  to  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  yet  was  quite  natural  in  its  progress.  The 
rending  asunder  of  the  veil  was  a  result  of  the  convul 
sion,  although  the  earthquake  is  mentioned  afterward. 
Such  is  ever  the  case  hi  an  earthquake :  its  approach 

*  [Not:  ver.  6,  as  tho  Edinb.  edition  has  it,  slavishly  fol 
lowing  the  German  here  and  in  similar  quotations,  without 
referring  to  the  passage,  and  ignorant  of  the  difference  of 
tho  German  and  Kir,'li>li  I'.ilili1-  in  numbering  the  verses  of 
Psalms,  waich  arises  from  a  different  view  of  the  inscrip 
tion  in  its  relation  to  the  Psalm.  The  passage  here  meant 
is:  "Into  tUy  hunt!  I  commit  my  x/>irit,:  t/tou  hn*t  n- 
deemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  truth."  Tiu-sr  w,-re  the  dying 
words  of  Luther  and  of  other  great  men.  The  r  ere  \tir- 
7  ni  of  John  was  said  before  the  words  recorded  by  Luke: 
fl'.\er,  into  Thy  hands  I  commfinl  My  njiirit,  and  tho 
htt'-r  are  implied  in  the  rrapfSuK  t  v  -r  b  irvtvua, 
with  which  John  relates  the  death  of  the  Saviour  Imme 
diately  after  tho  evclamation:  It  in  fnis'ifil !  The  conn 

to-i  must  !>e  plain  to  every  one.  Mid  thoreUmx 
M'vr'-i  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  ii'ihistorical  character 
of  the  dying  exclamation  in  Luke.— P.  is.] 


is  marked  by  such  fixed    sii'i:-  '.ing  of 

hotuea,  etc.  Meyer  holds  thai  aether  the  earthquake 

nor  the  darkness  were  natural.  \\\ it  nature  and  spi 
rit  do  not  in  the  Scriptures  pursue  different  roads 
hen  Q»tur6  U  conditioned  by  spirit.  All  earthquake, 
which  is  not,  natural,  i*  a  contradiction.  Mon  over, 
the  veil  whii-h  was  rent  was  that  In-fore  the  Holy  of 
Holies  (rz-,Bn  ,  Kx.  xxvi.  .'ll  s<|.  ;  Lev.  xvi.  2,  1:2), 
and  not  before  the  Holy  Place.  See  Hcubner,  p.  1 
for  the  refutation  of  this  assumption  of  Michadis.* 
This  rendin"  was  a  result  of  the  convulsion,  and  i't 
the  same  tffiie  a  sign  of  the  removal  of  the  typical 
atonement  through  the  completion  of  the  real  atone 
ment,  which  eusurfs  us  a  free  access  to  God,  Heb. 
vi.  19;  ix.  6;  x.  19.  For  the  mythical  embellish 
ment  of  this  fact,  in  the  Evnng.  sec.  Hebr.,  nee  Meyer. 
[It  is  simply  the  exaggerating  statement  quoted  by 
St.  Jerome  in  loc.  :  "  In  Evangelio,  cujus  snepe  foci-  • 
mus  menlioncm  (he  means  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews), 
SUPERLIMINARE  TEMPLI  infinilae  magnitudinig  frac- 
turn  esse  atque  divisum  legirnus."  This  exaggeration, 
which  substitutes  a  thick  beam  of  the  temple  for  tho 
veil,  presupposes  the  simple  truth  as  recorded  by 
Matthew.  Meyer  fully  admits  this  event  as  histori 
cal  (against  Schleiermacher,  de  Wette,  and  Strauss), 
and  assigns  to  it  the  same  symbolical  significance  aa 
Lange  and  all  the  orthodox  commentators.  Comp. 
Heb.  ix.  11,  12;  x.  19-23.  There  is  neither  a  pro 
phecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  a  Jewish  popular 
belief,  which  could  explain  a  myth  in  this  case.  The 
objection  of  Schleierraacher,  that  the  event  could  not 
be  known  except  to  hostile  priests,  has  no  force, 
since  the  rumor  of  such  an  event,  especially  as  it  oc 
curred  toward  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice, 


vere  converted  afterward,  AcU 


would  irresistibly  spread,  and  since  "  a  great  com 
pany  of  the  priests  "  were 
vi.  7.— P.  S.] 

Vers.  51,  52.  And  the  rocks  were  rent.— 
Progress  of  the  miraculous  earthquake  :  the  firm 
foundation  of  the  holy  city  begins  to  split. 

The  graves  were  opened. — Awful,  significant 
phenomenon,  introducing  the  following  ghostly  phc- 
nomendn.  The  whole  forms  a  type  and  symbol  of 
the  general  resurrection  and  the  world's  end,  which 
is  seen  in  its  principle  in  Jesus'  death,  and  hence  is 
manifested  by  natural  signs.  The  opening  of  certain 
particular  graves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem 
was  a  special  representation  of  the  coming  resurrec 
tion,  particularly  of  the  faithful.  But  it  was  typical 
as  well  as  symbolic,  as  is  evident  from  the  spiritual 
apparitions  which  succeeded.  [Travellers  still  point 
us  to  extraordinary  rents  and  fissures  in  the  rocks 
near  the  supposed  or  real  spot  of  the  crucifixion,  as 
the  effects  of  this  earthquake.  The  Jewish  sepul 
chres,  unlike  our  own,  were  natural  or  artificial  exca 
vations  in  rocks,  the  entrance  being  closed  by  a  door 
or  a  large  stone.  Hence  it  may  be  supposed  that, 
besides  the  rending  of  rocks,  the  stone  doors  of  the 
graves  were  removed  by  the  force  of  the  earthquake. 
—P.  S.] 

Ver.  52.  And  many  bodies  of  the  saints  who 
slept,  arose. — There  is  no  ground  for  tho  opinion 
held  by  Stroth  (in  Eichhorn's  Repert.  ix.  1,  p.  123) 
and  by  the  elder  Bauer  (B'M.  Tlicol.  dc*  Neutn 
Test.  i.  306),  that  both  verses  are  interpolated. 
De  Wette :  "  This  surprising  statement  does  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  common  evangelical  tradition 


*  rOriiren   likewise  referred    it    to  tho  outer  vt-11,  and 

thoiiL'ht   that   tin-  inner  veil  would  not  he  taken   sway  til] 
that  which  is  i«:rfcct  U  come,  1  Cor.  xiii.  10.— I'.  S.] 
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As  even  a  legendary  (mythical)  representation,  it 
does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  Messianic  belief 
of  that  time  (it  may,  to  some  degree,  with  the  expec 
tation  of  the  first  resurrection,  Rev.  xx.  4);  and 
again,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  deduce  the  thing 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  graves  were  opened.  (S?.e 
Base,  §  148.)  The  legend  is  more  fully  developed  in 
Evany.  Nicodemi,  cap.  17,  18."  Meyer's  view  is, 
that  the  symbolical  fact  of  the  graves  having  opened, 
was  transformed  into  the  traditional  history  that  cer 
tain  persons  actually  arose ;  and  hence  he  holds  the 
passage  to  be  an  "  apocryphal  and  mythical  supple 
ment."  With  the  one  fact,  that  the  graves  opened, 
agrees  the  other,  that  after  Jesus'  resurrection  many 
believers  saw  persons  who  had  risen  from  the  grave, 
who  had  been  delivered  from  Hades.  These  two 
facts  became  one  living  unity  in  the  Apostle's  belief 
regarding  the  eiScacy  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Our 
text  is  thus  the  first  germ  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  upon  the  Dcscensus  Christi  ad  infcros,  the 
development  of  which  we  have  even  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19 
and  iv.  6.  The  appearance  of  the  bodies  may  hence 
be  regarded  as  symbolical ;  they  were  the  representa 
tions  of  redeemed  souls.  The  death  of  Christ  is 
accordingly  proved  at  once  to  be  the  life*  of  the 
world ;  as  an  atoning  death  and  a  triumphant  en 
trance  into  Hades,  it  acted  upon  the  spirit-world, 
quickening  especially  Old  Testament  saints  ;  and 
these  quickened  saints  reacted  by  manifold  annunci 
ations  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  living  saints. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  miracles  of  a  final  resurrection 
which  are  here  spoken  of;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  is  it  a  miraculous  raising  from  death,  as  was 
that  of  Lazarus,  to  live  a  second  life  in  the  present 
world.  In  this  respect,  the  order  laid  down  in  1  Cor. 
xv.  20  continues,  according  to  which  Christ  is  the 
a.trapx'h.  "  According  to  Epiphanius,  Ambrose,  Cido- 
vius,  etc.,  these  dead  arose  with  a  glorified  body,  and 
ascended  with  Christ.f  In  Actis  Pilati  (Thilo,  p. 
810)  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
Noah,  are  especially  named.  A  different  account  is 
found  in  Evang.  Nic."  Meyer.  A  distinction  is  made 
in  our  text  between  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
and  His  resurrection.  By  His  death,  the  saints  are 
freed  from  the  bonds  of  Sheol  ("  their  bodies  arose  ") ; 
by  His  resurrection,  their  action  on  this  world  is  re- 
Btored  ("went  into  the  holy  city,"  etc.). 

[There  are  six  resurrections  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  as  preceding  that  of  Christ,  but  all  of 
them  are  only  restorations  to  the  present  earthly 
life,  viz. :  (1)  The  son  of  the  widow  of  Sarcpta, 

1  Kings  xvii.     (2)  The  Shunamite's  son,  2  Kings  iv. 
(3)  The  resurrection  caused  by  the  bones  of  Elisha, 

2  Kings  xiii.     (4)  The  daughter  of  Jairus,  Matt.  ix. 
(5)  The  son  of  the  widow  at  Nain,  Luke  vii.   (6)  Laz 
arus,  John  xi.    The  translations  of  Enoch  and  Elijah 
from  earth  to  heaven,  not  being  preceded  by  death, 
do  not  belong  here.     The  resurrection  mentioned  in 
our  passage,  if  real,  was  a  rehearsal,  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  final  resurrection  to  life  everlasting,  but  .did 
not  take  place  till  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
HfTa  T7>  tytpviv  avTov,  which  must  be  referred  to 
the  preceding  -ijyfpOij(rav  as  well  as'  e£eA0oWey.     The 
rising  was  the  result,  not  the  immediate  accoinpani- 

*  [The  Edinh.  edition  has  just  the  reverse:  "•the  death 
»f  the  world."— 1'.  8.] 

t  [The  fathers,  however,  corrootly  assumed  thnt  the 
d<-:i'l  d  d  1iot  iictua'ly  arise  till  aftir  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  JEROME  in  loo.:  "No>i  antea  reyurrexerunt, 
yi«/w  Doni.in.UK  reawyerct,  ut  ennet  primogenitut  resur- 
morivii.n—P.  8.1 


ment  of  the  opening  of  the  grav^,  and  is  mentioned 
here  by  Matthew  in  anticipation,  but  with  the  quali 
fying  insertion :  after  His  resi,  rrectiorf,,  to  preven 
misunderstanding.  Christ's  death  opened  their  tombs. 
His  resurrection  raised  them  to  life  again,  that  H« 
might  be  the  first-born  from  the  dead  (irpaiTOTo/cos 
ran/  vtKpiav,  Col.  i.  18),  and  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept  (xirapxri  TUV  xe/coi/UTjjUfVoi^,  1  Cor.  XV.  20, 
23).  Augustine,  Theophylact,  and  others,  supposed 
that  these  saints  died  again,  while  Origen,  Jerome, 
Alford,  Owen,  Nast,  and  others,  assume  that  they 
ascended  with  Christ  to  glory.  There  is  also  a  differ 
ence  of  opinion  among  commentators,  as  to  the  ques 
tion  whether  they  were  patriarchs  and  other  saints  of 
the  olden  times  to  whom  Jerusalem  was  indeed  a  holy 
city,  or  saints  who  lately  died  and  were  personally 
known  to  some  of  the  living.  Owen  favors  the  latter 
opinion  with  a  doubtful  "  doubtless"  and  specifies 
Simeon,  Hannah,  and  Zachariah.  Dr.  Nast  adds 
John  the  Baptist  and  Joseph.  But  in  the  absence 
of  all  Scripture  information,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to 
speculate  on  the  age  and  number  of  these  mysteriou3 
visitors  from  the  spirit  world.  So  much  only  appears 
certain  to  us,  that  it  was  a  supernatural  and  symbolic 
event  which  proclaimed  the  truth  that  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  victory  over  death  and 
Hades,  and  opened  the  door  to  everlasting  life. — P.  S.] 

Ver.  54.  Now  when  the  centurion. — The  cen 
turion  who  had  presided  over  the  execution.  Set 
above. — And  they  that  were  with  him. — The 
soldiers  on  guard,  who  at  the  beginning  had  been 
thoughtlessly  gambling.  Mark  mentions,  as  the  sin 
gle  witness  of  Christ's  majesty  in  dying,  this  captain, 
who,  along  with  the  captain  in  Capernaum  (Matt, 
viii.),  and  the  captain  Cornelius  at  Ca)sarea  (Acts  x.), 
forms  a  triumvirate  of  believing  Gentile  soldiers,  in 
the  evangelic  and  apostolic  histories.  But  Matthew 
associates  with  the  centurion,  his  band ;  and  Luke 
informs  us,  the  consternation  was  general,  ver.  48. 
The  special  testimony  belongs,  nevertheless,  to  the 
centurion. — Saw  the  earthquake,  and  what  waa 
done. — Not  only  the  destructive  effects  of  the  earth 
quake  upon  the  rocky  region  of  Golgotha,  but  also 
the  way  in  which  Christ  gave  up  His  spirit  (Mark 
and  Luke). — Truly  this  was  God's  Son  [0  e  o  G 
v  1 6  s  ]. — Luke  says,  a  just  man.  The  word  of  a 
heathen  must  not  always  be  taken  in  a  heathen  mean 
ing  (so  Meyer,  Heros,  dcmi-god) ;  least  of  all,  here. 
Heathen  became  Christians,  and  their  conversion  waa 
announced  by  their  Christian  confession.  Yea,  the 
centurion  may  easily  have  been  acquainted  with  Jew 
ish  opinions ;  and  so  the  accusation,  Jesus  had  made 
Himself  Messiah  and  God's  Son,  was  understood 
by  the  captain  rather  in  a  Christian  sense,  of  a  di 
vine-human  holy  being,  than  in  a  heathen  sense  of  a 
demi-god.  The  heathen  coloring  is  exceedingly  nat 
ural  ;  but  the  germ  is  evidently  not  a  superstitious 
conceit,  but  a  confession  of  faith.  [Alford  likewise 
maintains  against  Meyer  that  the  centurion  used  the 
words  in  the  Jewish  sense,  and  with  some  idea  of 
what  they  implied.  But  the  absence  of  the  article 
before  vios  and  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  should 
not  be  overlooked. — P.  S.] 

Vers.  55,  56.  And  many  women  wese  there. 
— Luke  gives  us  an  accurate  account  of  these  female 
disciples,  ch  -riii.  2.  They  followed  the  Lord  upon 
His  last  departure  from  Galilee,  served  Him,  and  sup 
ported  Him  out  of  their  property.  Matthew  names, 
1.  Mary  Magdalene.  -  She  was,  judging  from  her 
name,  a  native  of  Magdala,  on  ihe  Sea  of  Gennesa- 
reth ;  and  hence  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
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sinner  who  turned  unto  the  Lord  in  that  district,  and 
anointed  His  feet,  Luke  vii.  37.  Out  of  the  Magda 
lene,  according  to  Mark,  seven  devils  had  be  u  driven 
ov  Ji'.-u--; ;  that  is,  lie  had  wrought  a  miraculous  de 
liverance  of  an  ethical,  not  of  a  physical  character 
(s>-e  the  author's  Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  2,  730  ff.) ;  and  this 
exactly  agrees  with  the  pardon  of  the  great  sinner. 
She  is  of  course  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
Mary  of  Bethany  (John  xii.  1).  Meyer  saya : 
"  Nrb-u^  is  mentioned  by  the  Rabbins  (Eisenmen- 
ger,  Entdccktes  Judcnthum,  i.  p.  277) ;  but  this  must 
not  be  confounded  with  xbnrra ,  a  female  hair 
dresser,  with  whom  the  Talmud  identifies  the  mother 
of  Jesus  (Lightfoot,  p.  498)."  2.  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  that  is,  the  wife  of 
Alpheus  (John  xix.  25),  sister-iu-law  of  Joseph,  and 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  [?]  3.  The  mother  of 
Zebedee'a  children,  i.  e.,  Salome  :  see  ch.  xx.  20. 
She  it  is,  undoubtedly,  who  is  meant  by  the  sister  of 
Christ's  mother,  John  xix.  25.  The  Evangelist 
chooses  to  name  just  these  without  excluding  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  other  ministering  women. 
"  Hence  we  must  reject  the  unnatural  assumption  of 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact,  which  Fritzsche  re 
peated,  although  Euthym.  Zigabenus  refuted  it,  that 
the  mother  of  Jesus  is  the  same  with  Mary  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses,  ch.  xiii.  55."  Meyer. 

[Matthew  and  Mark  (xv.  40)  omit  Mary  the 
mother  of  the  Lord,  while  John  (xix.  25)  expressly 
mentions  her  first  among  the  women  who  stood  by 
the  cross,  but  omits  Salome,  his  own  mother,  unless 
we  assume  with  Wieseler  and  Lange  that  she  is  in 
tended  by  "  His  mother's  (Mary's)  sister,"  so  that 
John  and  James  the  Elder  would  be  cousins  of  Jesus. 
Luke  mentions  no  names,  but  speaks  generally  (xxiii. 
49) :  "  And  all  His  acquaintance,  and-  the  women  that 
followed  Him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off,  beholding 
these  things."  To  account  for  the  omission  of  Mary 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  must  suppose  either  that 
she  had  at  that  time  left  the  cross  with  John  who 
took  her  to  his  horn«  in  obedience  to  the  dying  re 
quest  of  the  Saviour  (John  xix.  26),  or  that  there 
were  different  groups,  the  one  mentioned  by  Matthew 
and  Mark  consisting  onl^  of  those  who  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  our  Lord  ot  their  substance  (SiaKovovira: 
atrip,  ver.  BO).  There  must  have  been  another  group 
of  disciples,  including  John  and  others,  to  whom  He 
afterward  showed  the  print  of  the  nails  as  a  proof 
of  His  identity.  Comp.  Luke's  all  His  acquaintance. 
The  previous  flight  of  the  disciples,  mentioned  Matt. 
xx vi.  5'J,  does  not  exclude  their  return  to  witness  the 
mighty  scenes  "afar  ojf."  John  certainly  was  there, 
according  to  his  own  statement.  These  pious  wo 
men,  who,  with  the  courage  of  heroes,  witnessed  the 
dying  moments  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  sat 
over  against  the  lonely  sepulchre  (Matt.  xxvi.  61), 
are  the  shining  examples  of  female  constancy  and  de 
votion  to  Christ  which  we  now  can  witness  every  day 
in  all  the  churches,  and  which  will  never  cease.  Wo 
man's  love  truly  is  faithful  unto  death.  Women  and 
children  form  the  majority  of  the  Church  militant  on 
earth,  and,  we  may  infer,  also  of  the  Church  trium 
phant  in  heaven.— P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  See  the  preceding  remarks. 

2.  The  prevailing  point  of  vi 
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from  which  the 


Evangelist  represents  the  crucifixion  and  its  agonies, 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Tef'.amejit  types.  ll<  nee 
it  is  that  he  twice  makes  the  chief  fact  merely  intro 
ductory,  which  is  marked  !>y  the  use  of  the  particip 
ial  form,  and  brings  out  into  prominence  some  spe 
cial  circumstance  as  the  chief  thought  by  the  use  ot 
the  finite  verb.  1.  Kal  £\0oWfs  fls  roirof  ToA/y., 
f8iaicai>  avrip  Trifw,  /C.T.A.,  vers.  33,  34.  2.  Sravpw- 
aavTi s  5(  aiirbf,  5if/u«pi<ru»'To,  K.T.A.,  ver.  35. 

3.  The  four  chief  points  in  the  history  of  the 
passion,  before  us.  are :  (1)  Jesus  in  the  power  of  the 
Gentiles  :  (a)  they  press  a  Jew  into  the  service  ov 
the  cross ;  (b)  they  offer  their  stupefying  drink  to 
the  Lord  while  dying ;  (c)  they  divide  among  them 
selves,  and  gamble  for,  His  clothes,  and  guard  His 
corpse ;  (d)  they  make  the  King  of  the  Jews  a  rob 
ber-chief.     (2)  Jesus  in  the  power  of  the  Jews  :  (a) 
the  derisive  song  of  the  people ;    (b)  Christ  bias  • 
phemed  by  the  chief  of  the  Jews  and  the  teachers ; 
(c)  insulted  even  by  their  own  dying  criminals — He  can 
give  us  no  help.     (3)  Jesus  sinks  into  apparent  hope 
lessness,  and  with  Him  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world, 
though  then  it  is  that  He  is  really  victorious  :  (a)  the 
funeral  pall  of  the  world,  or  the  darkening  of  the 
noon-day  sun ;  (b)  Jesus'  exclamation,  or  the  judg 
ment  of  death  ;  (c)  the  last  disappointed  chiliastic  ex 
pectation  of  help  from  Elijah  here  ;  (d)  the  last  cry 
of  Jesus,  or  the  dark  mystery  of  redemption.     (4) 
77ie  destruction  of  the  world's  old  form,  and  tht  sign* 
of  redemption  and  of  the  new  world :  (a)  the  temple 
service,  or  the  slavery  of  conscience  in  this  world, 
removed,-— the  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  free ;  (b)  the  prison  of  Sheol,  or  the 
slavery  of  the  spirits  in  the  other  world,  removed, — the 
way  of  resurrection  open ;  (c)  the  power  of  the  Gen 
tile  tyrannical  rule  removed, — the  Gentile  centurion 
compelled,  in  his  terror  of  soul,  to  make  a  confession 
of  faith ;  (d)  the  slavery  of  women  (and  of  the  op 
pressed  classes)  removed, — the  believing  women,  in 
their  heroic  spirit  of  faith,  free. 

4.  Simon  of  Gyrene,  an  illustration  of  the  fate 
which  befel  the  Jews  after  Christ's  crucifixion  under 
Gentile  masters.     An  omen  of  the  maltreatment  and 
shame  which  were  awaiting  the  Jews  at  the  hands  of 
the  Gentile  world,  but   likewise  of  their  end;  the 
Jews  are  to  be  excited  and  compelled  by  the  Gentile 
world  to  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ  (Rom.  xi.).    Re 
markable  issue !     Even  up  to  that  moment,  the  Jews 
still  were  imagining  that  they  had  subjected  the  Gen 
tiles  to  themselves  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  whila 
the  subjection  of  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile  was  now  re 
ally  becoming  visible. 

6.  Golgotha,  the  old  world's  accursed  place  of 
execution,  transformed  by  Christ  into  the  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  new  world,  and  into  the  new  city 
of  Jerusalem. 

6.  The  intoxicating  drink,  the  old  world's  remedy 
in  suffering,  anguish,  and  torture,  proved  by  Christ, 
and  rejected  by  Him  with  full  and  clear  conscious 
ness.     The  sympathy  of  the  world  with  the  suffering 
Christ,  the  complaint  of  Christ  regarding  the  world's 
consolations  ;  and  He,  conscious  of  a  truer  comfort, 
does  away  with  all  these  unavailing  consolations  of 
the  old  world. 

7.  The  gamblers  beneath  Christ's  cross  changed 
into  confessors  of  His  glory.     The  heirs  of  His  coat 
are  at  the  end  witnesses  of  His  spirit.     The  military 
guard  changed  beneath  His  cross  into  a  camp  of 


Christ,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  between  th« 
thieves,  distinguished  as  a  robber  chief,  become  the 
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royal  Saviour  and  Judge  of  the  world.     The  sarn 
title  which  honored  the  Lord,  was  the  shame  of  the 
Jews. 

9.  The  feast  celebration  oj'  the  unbelievers  :  (1 
The  people  walk  up  and  down  before  the  cross,  anc 
olaspheme  ;  (2)  the  hierarchical  powers  mock ;  (3)  the 
transgressors  and  despairing  are  angry,  and  revile 
God,  however,  condemns  :  (1)  The  first  in  their  ignor 
auce,  speaking  as  they  do  merely  from  lying  hear 
Bay ;  (2)  the  second  in  their  frenzy,  in  that  they  con 
demned  themselves  by  openly  blaspheming  againsl 
God,  while  they  imagine  that  they  mock  Christ  (the 
bulls  of  the  Romish  Church,  consigning  Christians  to 
perdition) ;  (3)  the  third  in  their  thoughtlessness,  who 
dream  not  that  redemption  is  so  near ;  (4)  generally, 
the  millennarian  expectations,  according  to  which  the 
old  world  is  to  be  glorified,  destitute    of  salvation 
though  it  be.     But  God,  condemning  this  old  world, 
founds  a  new  world  of  redemption  and  salvation. 

10.  The  darkness  over  the  earth. — The  indication 
of  that  development  which  this  terrestrial  cosmos  is  to 
pass  through,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
The  sign  that  the  earth,  and  not  the  sinner  only,  suf 
fers  from  the  curse  (Gen.  iii. ;  Deut.  xxviii.) ;    that 
the  earth  sympathizes  with  Christ  (Zcch.   xi.);  the 
presage  of  the  earth's  final  (eschatological)  death  and 
victory  (Matt.  xxiv.). 

11.  Eli,  Ell. — The  darkness  which  spread  over 
the  heavens  was  a  visible  representation  of  the  state 
of  Christ's  soul  during  this  period  of  silent  suffering 
upon  the  cross.     The  bodily  effects  of  the  crucifixion 
began  at  this  time  to  be  felt.   The  inflammation  aris 
ing  from  the  wounds  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  lace 
rated  brow  and  back  stretched  on  the  cross,  and  the 
inner  fire  of  the  fever,  consumed  His  strength.     The 
great  interruption  in  the  now  of  blood,  which  former 
ly  circulated  so  peacefully,  weighed  down  His  head, 
oppressed  His  heart,  and  took  from  Him  the  joyous 
feeling  of  life  ;  and,  suffering  these  agonies,  the  Lord 
liung  during  the  long  weary  hours  beneath  the  hea 
ven's  mourning  blackness.     At  last  the  dizziness  ex 
perienced  before  fainting  must  begin  to  make  itself 
felt, — that   condition   in  which  consciousness  com 
mences  to  dream,  to  reel,  to  be  lost,  and  then  return 
ing,  to  behold  the  awful  apparitions  presented  by  the 
imagination.     This  is  a  state  in  which  we  see  how 
near  death  is  related  to  madness.     Jesus  was  experi 
encing  the  approach  of  death.     He  was  "  tasting " 
death, — tasting  death  as  only  that  holy  and  pure  Life 
could  taste  death.     But  in  this  His  death,  He  felt  the 
death  of  mankind ;  and  in  this  death  of  mankind, 
their  condemnation  to  death.     This  experience  Pie 
adopted  as  His  own,  receiving  it  into  His  own  con 
sciousness,  and  then  sanctified  it  by  His  loud  cry  to 
God :  "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Tnou  forsaken 
Me  ? "     In  that  cry,  His  deep,  full  feeling  of  that 
great,  full  death,  was  changed  into  a  prayer  to  God  ; 
and  so  His  contest  with  and  victory  over  death,  be 
came  the  glorification  of  death  by  the  destruction  of 
Us  sting  :  the  completion  of  the  atonement.     His  ex 
perience  of  being  forsaken  by  God  is  expressed  in 
the  words :  forsaken  Me  ;  His  soul's  firm  hold  on 
God,  in  the  words:  My  God,  My  God!    The  ques 
tion:   Why,  is  not  the  murmuring  objection  of  one  in 
despair,  but  the  question  of  God's  child  and  servant ; 
•tnd  almost  immediately  afterward,  in  the  hour  that 
tie  became  conscious  of  victory,  and  cried  aloud  :  It 
is  finished,  He  received  *he  answer  through  the  eter 
nal  Spirit.     From  the  beginning  of  His  life  He  knew 
this,  but  in  this  moment  it  became  a  fact  of  experi 
ence,  that  He  gf.fe  His  life  for  the  life  of  th  -  world  ; 


and  this  enabled  Him  to  declare  soon  afterward  thai 
all  was  now  completed.  We  should  not,  according 
ly,  look  upon  this  exclamation  of  Jesus  as  an  excep 
tional  singularity  in  Christ's  sufferings,  but  as  the  real 
climax,  with  which  judgment  changed  into  victory, 
and  death,  the  result  of  the  curse,  becomes  the  glo 
rious  redemption.  This  cry  of  Jesus,  which  is  in  one 
sense  the  darkest  enigma  of  His  life,  becomes,  when 
thus  considered,  the  most  distinct  and  most  transpa 
rent  declaration  of  the  atonement.  The  doctrine  of 
the  personal  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
is  as  little  disturbed  by  this  passage  as  by  the  soul- 
sufferings  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane;  for  the  Evange 
list  refers  to  no  unholy  fear  and  trembling  of  His  hu 
man  nature,  but  to  a  holy  one.  But  if  divinity  was 
really  and  fully  united  in  Him  with  humanity,  then 
His  divine  nature,  even  in  the  deepest  depths  of  His 
human  suffering,  must  be  united  with  His  human. 
And  this  was  manifested  here.  No  alteration  waa 
produced  in  God,  however  ;  but  the  deepest  human 
pain,  in  other  cases  called  despair,  the  full  feeling  of 
death  becomes  glorified  as  the  fullest  atoning  submis 
sion. 

12.  The  22d  Psalm.— The  numerous  points  of 
agreement  between  this  psalm  and  the  history  of 
Christ's  passion,  led  Tertullian  to  say  that  the  psalm 
contained  toiam  Christi  passtonem.     We  may  regard 
all  the  psalms  as  Messianic  in  the  widest  sense,  and 
arrange  them  into:   (1)    Such    as    contain   isolated 
Messianic  references ;  (2)  such  as  are  typical  of  the 

ife,  sufferings,  and  victory  of  Christ ;  (3)  such  as 
are  acknowledged  prophecies  of  the  ideal  Messiah, 
and  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  22d  psalm  be- 

ongs  to  the  second  class.  For  manifestly  in  it  a  ser 
vant  of  God  under  the  old  economy  describes  his  owu 
unbounded  theocratic  Messianic  sufferings.  The  rep 
resentation  becomes,  without  the  writer's  knowledge, 

jut  truly  with  the  Spirit's  knowledge,  typical  of  the 
bitter  agonies  of  Christ  (comp.  the  author's  Positive 
Dogmatik,  p.  673). 

13.  The  curtain  in  the  temple,  before  the  Hohj 
)/  Holies  (see  the  descriptions  of  the  temple  in  Winer, 
etc.). — This  curtain  was  not  merely  torn  in  one  spot: 

t  was  rent  into  two  pieces,  from  top  to  bottom.  This 
lircumstance  signifies  that  the  real  atonement  waa 
perfected;  accordingly,  that  typical  offerings  and 
iriestly  mediation  were  done  away  ;  that  the  access 
o  the  throne  for  every  believing  soul,  in  the  name 
)f  the  Father,  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  now 
juite  free.  This  view  we  might  support  from  many 
i  Scripture  passage  (Rom.  iii.  25 ;  v.  2  ;  the  entire 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews).  And  hence,  the  excitement 
vhich  takes  place  in  the  realm  of  death,  which  hith- 
rto  was  under  bondage,  is  the  result,  not  of  Jesus' 
mere  entrance  into  the  realm  of  death,  but  of  His  en- 
rance  into  the  same  in  the  might  of  His  atoning 
.eath.  Thus,  too,  is  the  idea  of  spiritual  apparitions 
ere  realized  ;  but  these  apparitions  are  to  be  entire- 
y  distinguished  from  the  appearance  of  ghosts.  See 
he  article  Gespenst  (Spectre  or  Ghost)  in  Herzog'a 
'teal-  Encyklopadie. 

14.  The  effects  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus :  (1) 
Upon  the  realm  of  the  dead  (beginning  of  the  resur- 

ection) ;  (2)  upon  the  Gentile  world  (beginning  of 
onfessions) ;  (3)  upon  the  world  of  the  oppressed 
lasses,  namely,  of  women :  free  communion  with 
Christ,  in  spirit,  suffering,  and  victory. 

15.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  the  Jews 
sallied  forth  from  the  city  in  bands  to  free  themselves, 
and  were  nailed  by  the  Romans  by  hundreds  to  the 
cross.     The  cross  of  redemption  cast  upon  the  Jews 
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numberless  shadows  of  itself,  as  crosses  of  condem-    grace  ;  it  was  the  world's  redemption  (its  atonement 
nation.  j  deliverance,  illumination,  sanctification).  —  The  sub- 

15.  The  cross,  which  to  the  old  world  was  the    limity  of  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus,  as  it  appears  , 


symbol  of  deepest  abhorrence,   shame,  infamy,  and 
perdition,  has  now  bucome  for  the  new 


1.  Towering  above  the  most  fearful  and  terrific  guilt 


world  the    (blasphemy) ;  2.  overcoming  the  most  terrible  temp- 
symbol  of  honor,  blessing,  and   redemption.     Even    tation  (the  struggle  against  abandonment  by  God) ; 


(the  struggle 

3.  bursting  through  the  most  formidable  barriers  (th 
feeling  of  death) ;  4.  displaying  boundless  and  eter 
nal  efficacy  (extending  as  far  as  the  highest  height 

of  honor.     But  the  glorification  of  the  cross  is  the    of  heaven,  the  depths  of  Sheol,  the  depths  of  the  Gen 
gymbol  and  type  of  the  transformation  of  death  from    tile  world,  the  depths  of  the  human  heart), 
a  curse  into  salvation.  THE  PARTICULAR  PORTIONS. — Christ  led  to  tho 

cross  :  1.  The  way  to  the  cross,  the  falling  cross- 
bearer  ;  the  greatest  burden  and  oppression.  2.  The 
place  of  the  cross,  or  Golgotha,  the  place  of  a  skull, 
the  heaviest  ban  and  curse.  3.  The  endurance  of 


t!ie  superstition  and  vanity  of  the  world  have  adopt 
ed  tliis  sign.  It  has  risen  to  be  the  object  of  venera 
tion.  It  is  the  original  form  of  most  of  our  orders 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


ON  THE  WHOLE  SECTION.  —  See  the  preceding 
christological  reflections.  —  Christ  treated  as  the  slave 
of  mankind:  1.  By  the  Jews,  estimated  at  a  slave's 
price  ;  2.  by  the  Gentiles,  executed  like  a  slave.  — 


A  contemplation  of  Christ's  cross:  1.  The  sufferings 
of  the  cross, — (a)  on  the  side  of  the  Gentiles,  vers. 
32-33  ;  (b)  on  the  side  of  the  Jews,  vers.  39-44. 


the  cross  the  severest  agony  and  shame.  4.  Christ's 
companions  in  crucifixion,  the  bitterest  mockery  and 
derision. — Simon  of  Cyrene ;  or,  the  man,  coming 
from  the  country,  who  unconsciously  became  involv 


ed  in  the  history  of  the  cross. — Let  us  go  forth  with 
Him  without  the  camp,  bearing  His  reproach,  Heb. 
xiii.  13. — Golgotha,  the  place  of  blackest  curse, 

The  contest  on  the  cross,  vers.  45-50  :  (a)  its  reflec-    changed  into  the  place  of  greatest  blessing. — Golgo- 

tion  in  the  natural  contest  between  light  and  dark-  j  tha  and  its  counterparts  :    1.  The  counterparts  of 

ness ;  (6)  its  culmination, — the  contest  between  life 

and  death  in  the  heart  of  Christ  (Eli !) ;  (c)  the  false 


explanation  (Elijah):  (d)  the  decision  (the  drink  of 
refreshment,  the  cry  of  triumph  *).  3.  The  fruits 
of  the  cross,  vers.  51-56  :  (a)  symbol  of  the  atone 
ment  ;  (b)  of  the  resurrection  ;  (c)  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles ;  (d)  of  the  companionship  with  Christ 
in  suffering  and  victory. — The  cross  as  the  truest  ex 
emplification  of,  and  testimony  to:  1.  Christ's  pa 
tience;  2.  man's  guilt:  3.  God's  grace. f — Christ  on 
Golgotha. — The  Lord's  silence  and  utterances  in  His 
death-hour :  1.  His  unbroken  silence  as  regards  the 
impotent  hostility  of  the  world.  2.  His  holy  utter 
ances  :  (a)  His  cry  of  suffering  and  of  victory  ad 
dressed  to  God ;  (b)  His  cry  of  awakening  and  of 
victory,  addressed  to  men. — The  mysteriousness  of 
the  atonement :  1.  The  deep  darkness  in  which  its 
central  point  is  hidden :  (a)  the  conceit  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  who  imagined  that  they  crucified  a  transgres 
sor  ;  (b)  the  mockery  and  blasphemies  of  the  Jews  ; 


its  curse :  (a)  the  wilderness  ;  (6)  the  grave ;  (c)  the 
battle-field ;  (d)  Sheol ;  (e)  Gehenna.  2.  The  coun 
terparts  of  its  blessing :  (a)  Paradise  and  Golgotha 


— Paradise  lost  and  regained,  Golgotha  present  and 
disappeared  ;  (6)  Sinai  and  Golgotha — the  law  and 
the  gospel ;  (c)  Moriah  *  and  Golgotha — the  shadow 
and  the  substance1;  (d)  Gethsemane  and  Golgotha — 
the  sufferings  of  the  soul,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
cross ;  (e)  Olivet  and  Golgotha — triumph,  and  suffer 
ing  changed  into  the  most  glorious  triumph. — The 
honors  which  the  blinded  people  of  Israel  prepared 
for  their  King :  1.  The  procession  of  honor  (beneath 
the  weight  of  the  cross  ) ;  2.  the  wine  of  honor  (vin 
egar  mingled  with  gall) ;  3.  the  guard  of  honor  (gam 
bling  over  the  booty,  His  clothes) ;  4.  the  seat  of 
honor  (the  cross) ;  5.  the  title  of  honor  (King  of  rob 
bers). — The  intoxicating  bowl  and  its  false  salvation 
rejected  for  the  true  salvation,  which  Christ  with  full 
consciousness  has  obtained  for  us. — The  despairing 
world,  and  its  means  of  strength. — Christ  assures 


(c)  the  darkening  of  the  sun  ;  (d)  the  silence  of  God  ;  j  Himself  of  the  clearness  of  His  consciousness,  and  so 
(c)  the  mysterious  utterance  of  Christ  Himself;  (/)  i  of  victory. — Soberness  the  necessary  condition  of  all 
the  misinterpretation  of  His  words  on  the  part  of  j  deliverance,  2  Tim.  ii.  26. — Moral  and  physical  intox- 
men,  and  the  disappointed  expectation.  2.  TJie  clear  \  ication,  the  beginning  of  destruction;  moral  (spiritual) 
light :  (a)  the  clear  and  kingly  consciousness,  which  |  and  physical  soberness  the  beginning  of  salvation, 
would  not  submit  to  be  stupefied,  and  which  would  j  — Christ  must  taste  our  death,  Heb.  ii.  9 ;  He  pre- 
suffer  sensibly,  free  from  opiates;  (b)  the  distinct  !  served  a  pure  taste  for  that  duty.— The  visible  inher 


testimony  to  truth,  which  shines  forth  in  spite  of  all 
the  perversions  of  enemies  (the  King  of  the  Jewa, 
God's  Son,  who  saved  others,  who  trusted  in  God, 
from  whom  the  dying,  no  more  than  the  living,  can 
free  themselves)  ;  (c)  the  instinct  of  nature,  which 
testifies  by  its  mourning  to  Jesus'  glory  ;  (d)  the  free 
dom  and  obedience  with  which  Jesus  adopts  death  as 


itance  left  by  Jesus,  and  the  inheritance  left  to  Hia 
spiritual  heirs ;  1.  The  visible  inheritance :  a  booty 
of  Gentile  soldiers,  an  inheritance  for  which  they 
gamble,  cast  lots,  and  squander  their  time.  2.  The 
spiritual  inheritance :  His  righteousness,  His  peace, 
His  word  and  sacrament. — And  s'M'mg  down,  they 
watched  Him.  See  how  the  duty  of  the  military 


us  results  '  guard  changes  beneath 

of  the  death  of  Jesus.—  The  Lord's  death  :  1.  The  i  through  the  spirit  of  peace,  which  proceeds  from 
result  of  the  world's  most  deadly  hate  ;  an  unparal-  '  Christ.—  The  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
leled  murder  and  death.  2.  The  result  of  Christ's  |  Christ's  sufferings  ;  or,  Christ  presented  with  gall  to 
unconquerable  love;  the  all-comprehensive  death,  in  drink,  robbed,  the  King  of  the  Jews.  —  Christ  between 
that  all  died  in  the  One.  3.  The  result  of  God's  the  robbers  ;  or,  the  beginning  of  His  kingdom  :  1. 

I  In  His  power  to  save  ;  2.  in  His  power  to  condemn. 

*  [Tho   Edinb.  translation   substitutes  for  culmination, 
the  doubtful  issue,  lor 


(EntocMdvng),  dissol 

.  mill  tor  IT//  <>f  triii  in  ph  (•/(>>•  iiitgetmchrei,  viz.  :  It  is 
«h<'<!  .'),  the  dMth-ery  .'-P  .  :<.] 


t  [la  German  an  untranslatable 


ntranslatable  rhyme ;   Christi  Geduld.     intended,  as  tho  seat  of  I 
'.  GotU*  UulU.-P.  S.I  tyi..:s  and  shadows  of  the  J 


*  [Tho  Edinb.  edition  has  here:  Mary,  mistaking  the 
German  Maria  for  Mdriii,  mid  this  in  spito  af  the  connec 
tion,  which  makes  it  suffici.-ntly  plain  that  Mount  MorUth  ii 


Mcntly  pli 

the  tei>t.pte,  which  represents  th« 
wish  worship.— P.  8  J 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


— The  blasphemy  against,  and  the  mockery  of,  the 
Crucified  One ;  or,  the  sins  of  unbelief  and  obduracy, 
— Even  the  mocking  and  blaspheming  foes  of  Christ 
must,  against  their  will,  praise  Him. — The  enthusi 
asm  of  derision  and  its  result,  the  song  of  scorn :  the 
most  matured  fruit  of  death. — The  reviling  robbers  ; 
or.  dissatisfaction  of  the  crucified  transgressors  with 
the  crucified  Saviour  may  issue  in  two  different  re 
sults  :  1.  It  may  lead  to  an  unconditional  surrender  ; 
2.  or  to  despair. 

The  darkening  of  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the  hea 
vens'  testimony  to  the  dying  Jesus.  A  testimony : 
1.  That  creation  is  dependent  upon  Christ's  conscious 
ness  ;  2.  that  nature  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
spirit ;  3.  that  the  fate  of  the  earth  is  entirely  de 
pendent  upon  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — The 
last  hiding  of  the  holy  God  from  the  Crucified  One, 
becomes,  through  the  enduring  trust  of  Christ,  a  pre 
sage  of  His  full  revelation. — Eli,  Eli ;  or,  the  last 
struggle,  and  victory  in  one  battle-cry. — Christ's  sus 
pense  upon  Golgotha,  the  return  and  the  culmination 
of  His  suspense  in  Gethsemane  ;  1.  The  full  realiza 
tion  of  abandonment ;  2.  the  perfect  harmony  be 
tween  His  will  and  that  of  God. — Christ  has  altered 
condemnation  to  mean  deliverance,  and  has  thus 
given  it  its  true  meaning:  1.  He  changed  the  death, 
which  sprang  from  the  curse,  into  salvation ;  2.  He 
changed  the  mourning,  which  nature  in  her  anger  as 
sumed  because  of  Him,  into  compassion. — The  cruci 
fied  Jesus  our  trust  and  peace  in  the  severest  trial. 
— "  He  calls  for  Elias  ;"  or,  Christ  crucified  even  in 
His  utterances. — The  last  destruction  of  worldly  ex 
pectations  of  deliverance,  the  beginning  of  the  true 
deliverance. — Christ's  thirst  slaked  by  His  foes :  a 
sign  of  His  repose  after  the  fight.  1.  In  the  wilder 
ness,  He  hungered  after  He  had  fought  and  fully 
vanquished,  and  angels  ministered  unto  Him  ;  2.  here 
he  thirsted  after  the  victorious  struggle,  and  His  en 
emies  are  compelled  to  minister  unto  Him. — Jesus 
receives  His  last  refreshing  draught  out  of  the  hands 
of  His  enemies  in  token  of  peace, — in  token  that  His 
love  has  vanquished  the  world's  hate. — Christ's  last 
cry,  though  wordless,  was  doubtless  a  cry  of  triumph. 
— Death  was  overcome  in  Christ's  death,  and  the  sun 
returned. — And  lo,  the  veil  rent. — The  glorious  and 
saving  efficacies  of  the  death  of  Jesus:  1.  Atone 
ment  ;  2.  the  dead  redeemed,  and  the  right  of  resur 
rection  given  to  them;  3.  the  world's  conversion; 
4.  the  perfection  of  the  heart. — The  new  order  of 
things  instituted  by  the  death  of  Jesus  :  1.  Believing 
suppliants  have  become  priests  (the  rent  veil) ;  2.  the 
dead  arise ;  3.  Gentile  soldiers  fear  God  and  confess 
Christ ;  4.  women  stand  beneath  the  cross,  and  be 
side  the  grave,  God's  heroines. — The  spiritual  ap 
paritions  at  Jerusalem,  a  spring  flower  of  the  resur 
rection. — The  earthquake  at  Christ's  death  a  sign 
of  the  world's  fate  under  the  working  of  Christ ;  a 
Bign :  1.  Of  the  end  of  the  old  world :  2.  of  the  be 
ginning  of  the  new,  Hag.  ii.  6. 


Selections  from  Oilier  Homiletical  Commentators. 

Starke: — Simon  of  Gyrene,  the  picture  of  all  be 
lievers  ;  for  they  must  bear  the  cross  after  Christ,  1 
Pet.  iv.  13  ;  Luke  ix.  23  ;  Gal.  v.  24.— If  we  lovingly 
help  others  to  bear  their  cross,  we  do  a  good  work. 
— Luther '»  margin:  Golgotha,  the  gallows,  and  the 
block. — He  would  not  receive  the  draught,  because 
He  would  suffer  with  full  understanding,  and  had  still 
rarious  utterance  to  pronounce.— Xova  Bibl.  Tub.  : 


See  how  the  Life-fountain  pants  with  thirst,  to  atona 
for  golden  wine-goblots,  excess,  and  drunkenness. — 
We  should  carefully  guard  our  senses  and  our  reason. 
— Luther's  margin  :  The  garments  of  righteousness 
do  not  require  to  be  divided,  every  one  employs  thorn 
whole  and  altogether. — Hedinger  :  Christ's  poverty 
our  wealth,  His  nakedness  our  covering. — Christ  in 
the  midst  of  the  thieves :  this  figure  gives  us  tc  sec 
Jesus  surrounded  by  the  two  bands  of  soldiers. — He 
was  reckoned  with  the  transgressors. — Suffering  ig 
with  some  a  suffering  of  martyrdom  ;  with  others, 
penance ;  with  others,  a  self-inflicted  punishment,  1 
Pet.  iv.  15,  16.— Zeisiu*  :  Christ's  cruel  mocking,  the 
best  remedy  against  the  world's  envenomed  mocking 
and  derision.  —  Thou  who  destroyest  the  temple  ! 
The  world  has  learned  in  a  masterly  way  to  pervert 
the  words  of  the  pious. — What  worldlings  do  not  un 
derstand  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ,  is  to  them  only 
matter  of  contempt,  scorn,  and  ridicule. — The  dark' 
ness  signifies  :  1.  The  power  of  darkness,  of  sin,  ajid 
of  death  over  Him,  who  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ; 
2.  the  horror  of  this  murder,  from  which  the  sun  im 
mediately  hid  his  -face  ;  3.  that  the  Sun  of  Righteous 
ness  was  darkened  to  the  Jews,  and  the  light  of  grace 
withdrawn,  John  xii.  46. —  Quesnel  :  Whosoever  wiU 
not  follow  Christ,  the  light  of  the  world,  shall  remain 
in  darkness,  and  shall  end  by  being  precipitated  into 
eternal  darkness. — That  Christ  does  not  here  say :  My 
Father,  but  My  God,  must  have  its  special  reason. 
— All  is  dark  before  His  eyes ;  he  cannot  know  when 
the  end  and  deliverance  should  come  (?). — We  had 
forsaken  God ;  hence  must  Christ,  again,  be  forsaken 
for  our  sake. — Learn  from  this  example,  that  both 
may  be  true, — united  with  God,  forsaken  of  God, — 
when  the  heart  has  had  no  experience  of  the  pow 
er  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  divine  life,  of  the  sweetness  of 
God's  love,  of  the  hope  of  eternal  glory. — The  last 
cry  :  He  roars  when  He  snatches,  as  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  prey  from  hell. — Luther's  mar 
gin  :  The  veil  rends :  here  is  the  crisis,  and  an  entire 
ly  new  existence  begins,  as  when  the  prophet  says  : 
"  His  rest  shall  be  glory,"  Isa.  xi.  10.— Such  a  rent 
reveals:  1.  That  every  shadow  would  be  now,  through 
Christ,  distinctly  illuminated;  2.  that  He,  by  His, 
Spirit,  would  remove  every  covering  and  darkness 
from  the  law ;  3.  that  the  atonement  was  complete, 
so  that  it  was  not  annually  to  be  repeated  ;  4.  that 
all  had  now  a  ready  access  to  the  Father  ;  5.  that 
all  ceremonies  had  ceased. — Bibl.  Wurt.  :  Heaven, 
which  had  been  closed,  is  now  once  more  opened, 
3eb.  ix.  11,  12. — The  most  firm  and  hard  bodies  in 
nature  spring  asunder ;  how  is  it  then  that  man's 
icart  is  so  hard  ? — Christ  has  deprived  death  of  hia 
jower,  2  Tun.  i.  10. — The  centurion :  those  who  ao 
inowledge  God's  mighty  works,  and  fear  in  conse 
quence,  are  near  conversion. — The  women :  the  grate- 
*ul  forsake  not  their  benefactors  in  time  of  need.— 
Friends  and  relations  should  remain  united  even  in 
suffering. 

Gerlach  : — In  their  blindness,  the  members  of 
;he  Sanhedrin  mocked  Him,  employing,  without  will 
ng  it,  the  words  of  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah,  from 
Ps.  xxii.  9,  which  passed  dimly  before  their  mind ; 
and  in  this  manner,  the  prophecies  of  this  Psalm  re 
ceive  a  literal  fulfilment.  A  circumstance  which  haa 
>een  often  repeated.  When  Farel  stood  before  the 
ecclesiastical  court  in  Geneva,  and  denounced  the 
mass,  the  president  asked  the  bench :  "  He  has  blas 
phemed  God,  what  further  need  have  we  of  witness? 
iVhat  think  ye  ?  "  They  all  replied :  "  He  is  guilty 
of  death." — Jesus  upon  the  cross  lived  the  22d  Psalm 
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thro'igh,  in  His  body  and  in  His  soul.  His  word  : 
//  injinished!  points  to  its  conclusion,  ver.  24. — The 
veil,  the  type  of  earthly,  sinful,  mortal  human  nature, 
rent,— earth,  the  theatre  of  sin,  was  shattered, — the 
heathen  soldiers  (chiefly  of  the  German  race,  for  the 
Romans  had  at  that  time  a  German  legion  in  Pales 
tine),  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  majesty  of 
Jesus. 

Lisco  : — Every  man  mocks  in  his  own  way,  and 
hi  the  terms  that  come  most  readily ;  and  so  here  the 
scribes  revile  in  the  "language  of  Scripture. 

Heubner  : — He  was  obedient  to  the  death  of  the 
cross. — If  Jesus  had  not  trod  this  path,  we  had  been 
led  to  the  execution-place  of  hell. — He  was  cast  out 
of  the  city  of  God,  that  we  might  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. — He  had  carried  His 
cross  from  youth  onwards  upon  His  heart,  now  He 
beareth  on  His  shoulders  the  tree  of  shame. — If 
we  would  have  consolation  from  the  cross  of  Christ, 
we  must  determine  to  enter  into  the  companionship 
of  the  cross,  by  crucifying  lusts  within,  and  bearing 
the  cross  of  shame  cast  upon  us  from  without. — The 
highest  honor  is  to  bear  Christ's  cross. — Golgotha  : 
here  the  Prince  of  Life  overcame  death  upon  his  own 
territory. — This  place  was  part  of  the  Moriah  chain, 
upon  which  Isaac  was  to  have  been  offered  up. — The 
drink :  the  Christian  never  betakes  himself,  when 
suffering  and  oppressed  with  care,  to  worldly  pleas 
ures,  sensual  enjoyments,  intoxication,  1  Tim.  v.  23 
(the  Stoics  intoxicated  themselves,  to  deaden  their 
pains). — The  world  always  gives  gall  to  God's  chil 
dren  ;  Christ  has  tasted  all  this  bitterness  for  us. — 
Why  was  this  mode  of  death  chosen  by  Christ  ?  1 . 
It  was  the  most  painful  and  shameful  death ;  (a)  the 
most  painful :  the  body  was  stretched  out,  Ps.  xxii. 
18,  gaping  wounds,  thirst,  exposure  to  the  wind  and 
changing  weather  ;  (6)  the  most  shameful :  quite 
naked,  the  Roman  mode  of  punishing  slaves,  accursed 
of  the  Jews,  Deut.  xxi.  23.  2.  The  most  appropriate 
for  revealing  Christ's  glory  to  contemporaries  and  to 
posterity,  a  lingering  and  visible  dying.  3.  He  hangs, 
lifted  up  on  the  cross.  He  draws  to  Himself  the 
looks  of  all  the  world.  4.  He  hangs  there  as  the 
atoning  Mediator,  typified  by  the  paschal  lamb  and 
the  brazen  serpent :  (a)  upon  a  tree.  The  serpent 
was  to  be  overcome  upon  a  tree,  having  overcome 
the  first  man  upon  a  tree,  (b)  Suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth  as  Mediator,  (c)  Set  hi  the  pil 
lory  in  the  place  of  men.  He  took  all  up  with  Him 
self. — Lavater  :  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  Satan's 
greatest  triumph,  Satan's  greatest  defeat:  1.  The 
cross,  expressive  symbol  of  self-denial,  of  self-sacri 
ficing  love  ;  2.  the  greatest  of  God's  wonders,  the 
mystery  of  all  mysteries,  the  holy  symbol  (the  cross 
in  the  heavens  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere). — Naked 
and  poor  did  Jesus  hang  upon  the  cross,  indicating 
that  He  renounced  all  possessions  of  earth,  all  honor, 
ill  rule,  stripped  Himself  entirely,  and  hung  there  an 
offering  consecrated  to  God,  which  had  all  its  value 
in  itself  alone. — The  superscription  of  the  cross  is  : 
1.  In  the  meaning  of  Pilate,  an  apparent  justification 
of  the  Jews ;  2.  according  to  God's  intention,  a  pun 
ishment  of  their  vain  and  selfish  Messianic  expecta 
tions  ;  3.  to  all  time,  a  declaration  of  the  true,  hea 
venly,  kingly  dignity  of  Jesus. — The  blasphemy :  a 
High  Priest  "who  wishes  to  destroy  God's  temple,  a 
Saviour  who  does  not  save  Himself,  a  Son  of  God 
who  appeared  to  be  forsaken  by  God  on  the  cross, 
seems  to  us  self-contradictory ;  but  a  High-Priest 
who  removes  the  shadow  to  bring  in  the  religion  of 
Ihe  Spirit,  a  Saviour  who  offers  Himself  up,  a  Sou  of 


God  who  is  obedient  to  His  Father  even  unto  deatl\ 
is  to  the  spiritual  eye  an  object  worthy  of  adoration. 
— They  <lii!  not  know  what  to  reproach  Him  with,  ex 
cept  His  piety,  His  benevolence,  His  trust  in  God.— 
The  one  incomparable  death.  His  death-hour  wtu. 
the  world's  most  sacred  hour. — The  Roman  guard  ; 
at  last '  the  hour  of  redemption  strikes  for  many  a 
hardened  heart,  when  it  acknowledges  the  Crucified 
One. — The  soldier,  despite  his  rough  exterior,  has  an 
open,  blunt  manner,  which  keeps  him,  when  moved, 
from  concealing  the  truth  or  hardening  his  heart. 

Braune  : — The  darkness  ceased  not  till  Jesua 
died. — Jesus,  tho  light  of  the  world,  which  shined  ia 
darkness,  came  to  keep  souls  from  darkness :  He  has 
finished  His  work  ;  and  the  token  of  this  completion 
we  have  in  the  expressive  sign  of  the  departing  dark 
ness,  just  as  the  bow  of  peace  stretched  a  sign  of 
peace  over  the  falling  waters  of  the  deluge. — The 
dead  and  crucified  Redeemer  makes  light. — We  must 
renounce  with  Him  the  darkness  of  sin  and  error. — 
The  following  is  found  in  Angelm  Silesius :  Though 
Christ  were  born  a  thousand  times  in  Bethlehem,  and 
not  in  thee,  thou  remainest,  nevertheless,  eternally 
lost. — If  the  cross  of  Golgotha  is  not  erected  in  thy 
heart,  it  cannot  deliver  thee  from  the  Evil  One. — 
Mark,  that  it  is  to  thee  of  no  avail  that  Christ  has 
risen,  if  thou  continuest  lying  in  sin  and  the  bonds 
of  death. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. — See  FR.  STRAUSS  :  Dan  ev.  Kir- 
cJienjahr,  p.  211  ;  BOBERTAG  :  Das  ev.  Kirchenjahr, 
p.  150;  BRANDT:  Hotuilet,  Hiilfsbuch,  3  Bd.,  298; 
Archaeological.  The  Quadragesima,  or  the  forty  days 
of  the  passion-week,  and  of  Lent,  concludes  with  the 
Gre^t  Week,  e  £  8  o  u  a  s  /u  «  y  d  A  17 ,  hcbdomas  mag- 
na,  Scptiinana  major.  During  this  season,  there  was 
divine  worship  daily,  morning  and  evening,  much  se 
cret  meditation,  a  strict  fast  was  observed,  and  acta 
of  beneficence  performed.  It  began  upon  Palm  Sun 
day  (K  v  p  i  a.  K  i)  S.-/)nfpa  r  <u  v  #  a  i  a>  v),  dominica 
palmaru.ni.  Among  the  holy  days  of  this  week,  the 
fifth  was  specially  celebrated,  •<]  ^  e  7  a  A.  TJ  TT  e  /J.TT  - 
T  77 ,  feria  quinta  paschce,  as  the  commemoration  of 
the  last  Passover,  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (dies  caence  Domini}.  All  took  part  in  the 
holy  communion,  which  in  some  places  was  held  at 
night,  though  this  was  an  unusual  tune.  And  then, 
too,  occurred  the  rite  of  Washing  the  Feet,  introduced 
by  the  lesson  from  John  xiii.  1-15.  The  origin  of 
the  later  designation  of  Crrecn  1'hursday  [Maundy 
Thursday],  dies  viridium,  is  very  obscure.  Some 
deduce  it  from  the  custom  of  eating  on  that  day  fresh 
spring  vegetables  (probably  with  reference  to  the 
bitter  herbs  of  the  Israelitish  Passover) ;  others  from 
the  passage,  Ps.  xxiii.  2,  the  green  pasture,*  probably 
a  symbol  of  the  Holy  Supper.  The  sixth  day  suc 
ceeded,  irapaaKiv-l],  i]  /*t  pa,  T  ov  a  r  a  v  po  v,  diet 
dominicoB  passionis,  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  fast 
ing.  The  meaning  of  the  German  names,  Charwoche, 
Charfreitag  ( Good  Week,  Good  Friday),  is  also  un 
certain  ;  from  cams,  or  x"/"*»  or  tne  °ld  German 
form  of  kuren,  to  choose,  or  karo,  garo,  to  prepare, 
to  equip  ;  hence  =  preparation-week,  w apar a tv^, 
"The  Constit.  Apostolicce,v.  188,  forbid  any  festivals 
oi>x  (uprfis,  o\Ad  7r«V0our,  and  enjoin  the  strictest 
fast,  because  this  was  the  day  of  the  Lord's  suffering 
and  death."  The  texts  were  in  the  rule  taken  from 

*  [The  Fdinb.  edition  has  instead  :  the  green  ear  '.  lluw 
the  (irrmun:  (tri'tiie  Aue.  could  bo  thus  mistaken,  especially 
in  conneelion  with  the  quotation  of  IS.  xxiii.  '2,  J  :iin  unablo 
to  explaiu.  Is  it  possible  that  the  translator  rnutook  Am 
— P.SJ 
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the  last  section  of  the  Passion-lesson  (from  the  four 
Gospels),  often  from  John  xviii.  and  xix. ;  sometimes 
laa..  lii.  13-liii.  Many  preachers  had  no  particular 
text. 

Selections  from  Sermons. 

Proclus  : — As  the  whole  state  mourns  when  the 
iig  dies,  so  to-day  the  whole  creation  puts  aside  its 
joyous  brightness. — 0  mystery  !  Christ  *o  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  to  the  Greeks  folly,  but  to  us  the 
power  of  God,  etc. — Schweizer : — Simon  of  Cyrene  : 
Am  I  still  a  servant  through  custom,  and  through 
compulsion,  or  am  I  filled  with  +he  freedom  and  joy 
sf  God's  children?— A  klfeld:—  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  King  of  the  Jews :  1.  A  king  upon  the  cross ;  2. 
upon  the  cross  a  king. — Schultz : — The  redemption 
which  Jesus  by  His  death  hath  purchased  for  us. — 
Gentzkcn : — What  is  the  cross  ?  1.  A  mirror :  there 
thou  beholdest  thy  guilt.  2.  A  seal  of  God's  grace 
and  mercy.  3.  A  temple  of  virtue. — Theremin: — It 
is  finished  :  1.  God's  counsel ;  2.  the  work  of  Jesus' 
love ;  3.  the  good  works  of  His  people,  finished  in 
Him. — Hossbach: —  With  what  consciousness  the 
dying  Saviour  looked  back  upon  His  finished  life. — 
MazeroU:  —  Christ's  death,  the  completion  of  His 
work. — Schuderoff: — Jesus'  exaltation  hi  His  deep 
est  humiliation. — Hagenbach : — How  Jesus  manifest 
ed  Himself  even  in  His  sufferings  as  the  Son  of  God. 
—  The  same  : — To  this  very  hour  does  the  quiet  con 
gregation  of  the  Lord  gather  together  around  His 
cross,  amid  all  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  this  world 
(the  same  feelings,  duties,  consolation). — Harms  : — 
The  death  of  Christ,  the  chief  lesson  of  faith,  and  the 
chief  command  to  duty. — Nitzsch  : — Christ's  crucifix 
ion  viewed  in  connection  with  other  acts  of  the  world, 
and  of  worldly  wisdom.  —  Palmer : — Jesus  in  the 


midst  of  robbers :  in  this  we  have  shown :  1.  Th 
Lord's  gentleness  and  love ;  2.  the  Lord's  glory  and 
judicial  authority. — Nitzsch  : — The  contemplation  of 
the  dying  Lord  makes  us  of  a  diS'erent  mind.  Il 
changes  :  1.  Our  secure  self-righteousness  into  re 
pentance  ;  2.  our  wicked  and  despairing  thoughts 
into  confidence  ;  3.  our  repining  into  a  willing  endur 
ance  of  trial,  rich  in  hope. — Drdscke : — Christ's  strug 
gles,  and  our  struggles. — Bobe : — Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  ! — florey : — Christ  upon  the  cross :  1.  Hia 
shame  is  thy  honor ;  2.  His  weakness  thy  strength  , 
3.  His  lamentations  thy  peace  ;  4.  His  death  thy  life, 
1  John  i.  6,  9;  1  Cor.  i.  30;  2  Tun.  ii.  1L—  A. 
Knapp  : — The  great  sermon  for  the  world  which  has 
gone  forth  from  the  cross  of  Christ:  1.  What  God 
preached ;  2.  what  the  heavens  ;  3.  the  earth ;  4.  the 
pious ;  5.  sinners ;  6.  the  dying  Jesus. — Hof acker  : 
— The  world-atoning  death  of  Christ  in  its  power  and 
effects. —  Gaupp: — What  testimony  the  cross  give? 
unto  Jesus. — Kapff : — Consider  how  our  atonement 
is  completed  through  the  death  of  Jesus. 

THE  SEVEN  LAST  WORDS. — The  consideration  of 
these  words  comes  in  more  appropriately  in  the  com 
mentary  on  Luke  and  John.  See  RAMBACH  :  JBe- 
trachtungen  uber  die  sieben  leizen  Worli.  Jesu,  1726  ; 
ARNDT  :  Die  sieben  Worte  Christi  am,  Kreuz,  1 840  ; 
BRAUNE  :  Das  Evangelium  von  Jesus  C/iristus,  p.  425 ; 
BRANDT  :  Homilet.  Halfsbuch,  vol.  iii.  p.  326 ;  Fu. 
KRUM.MACHER:  The  Suffering  Saviour,  1857  ;  LANGE : 
Auswahl  von  Gast-  und  Gelegenheitspredigten,  2 
Ausg.  Die  sieben  letzen  Worte,  p.  208  sqq. 

[This  section  is  so  rich  and  exhaustive  that  it 
would  be  mere  repetition  to  add  the  practical  reflec 
tions  of  the  Fathers  and  the  English  commentators, 
whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  and  making 
contributors  to  the  American  edition  of  this  work. — 
P.  S.J 


ELEVENTH    SECTION. 

THE    BURIAL.     THE    SEPULCHRE    SEALED 


CHAPTER  XXVII.  57-66. 
(Mark  xv.  42-47  ;  Luke  xxiii.  50-56.) 

57  When  the  even  [evening]  was  come,  there- came  a  rich  man  of  Arimafhe«,.  r.A<rsA 
Joseph,  who  also  himself  was  Jesus'  disciple  [who  had  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus] ; ' 

58  He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  [asked  for]  the  body  of  Jesus.     Then  Pilate  command- 

59  ed  the  body*  to  be  delivered.     And  when  Joseph  had  taken  the  body,  he4  wrapped  it 

60  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  And  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which  he  had  hewn  out  in  the 
rock :  and  he  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  [tomb]/  arid  deputed. 

61  And  there  was  Mary  Magdalene,8  and  the6  other  Mary,  sitting  over  against  the  sepul« 
chre. 

62  Now  the  next  day  [But  on  the  morrow,  rfj  Se  eTrcu'/nov],  that  followed  the  day  of 
the  preparation  [-Trapaa-K^,  Friday],7  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  unto 

63  Pilate,  Saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  a'ive,  After 

64  three  days  I  will  rise  again.     Command  therefore  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until 
the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  by  night,8  and  steal  him  away,  and  say  unto  the 
people,  He  is  risen  from  the  dead:  so  the  last  error  [deceit]  shall  [will]  be  worse  than 

55  ilie  first.     Pil&te  said9  unto  them,  Ye  have   [Ye  shall  have]  a  watch:  go  your  waj 
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66  "nuke  it  ;ts  sure  [secure]  as  ye  can  [know  how,  ws  otSa-re].10     So  they  went,  and  made 
•Jie  sepulchre  sure  [secure],  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  a  watch  [together  with  the 

'.Viltcll,    p-lTOL  TTj<; 


'  Vcr.  57.—  [Dr.  Lanpre  reads  with  Lachmann  the  passive  form  i^aO^rt  v6rj,  which  is  sustained  by  Cort.l.  C.,  D., 
ami  iVil.  Sinait.,  instead  of  tin1  !«'t.  rt-c.  :  t  u.  a  9  11  r  t  v  a  t  (to  be  one's  disciple),  which  has  the  majority  of  nnci.-il  MSS., 
Including  the  Ali-xawlrian  and  the  \":i;ic::n.  in  its  fav..r.  Lange  regards  the  former  as  more  siirnificant  and  eir.phntic:  Jo. 
Miph  \*M  overpowered.  Tiachendorf  Md  Altold  adhere  to  the  received  text.  As  to  the  use,  Tischendorf  remarks  in  hU 
l-ir-'f  i-diti.'ii:  Cn-tuxi/ut  u*u»  ra-empln  in  prnm/jtu.  gunt,  tiixi  quod  prim  (the  active  form)  npud  antique  id  J'/ntur* 
c.'t'tm  inretiitur,  pmtterint  (the  passive)  tipud  rt^ntiore*  taut  urn.  See  Stephan.  Tkenaur.  Meyer  and  Alford  regard 
inad-riTt  vOt)  as  a  correction  after  uatir]TfuOfis,  ch.  xlii.  52.—  P.  S.] 

»  Vcr.  58.—  Codd.  B.,  L.,  and  Fritzsche  omit  T  o  ff<u/j.a.  [So  also  Cod.  Sinait,  but  the  great  body  of  authorities  ar« 
in  favor  of  it.  DC  Wette  and  Alford  explain  the  omission  from  regard  to  elegance,  since  T  b  tr  ta/j.  a  occurs  thiice  in  veri 
5->.and  M).  Coinmt  renders:  that  the  body  should  be  given  up.  Lange  inserts  in  parenthesis  ihm,  to  him:  dans  der 
L'is'it.ifitn  (ilun)  ati»gMeftrt  inirdt.—P.  8.] 

3  Vcr.  59.—  [Or  in  the  precise  order  of  the  Greek  :  And  taking  the  body,  Joseph  wrapped  if,  etc.,  xal  \afiuiv  T  i 
o-ciaa  6  'Iwff.   ti>frv\tt(i',  /C.T.A.—  P.  S.] 

4  \rer.  60.—  [The  same  word  should  be  used  in  this  verse,  either  sepulchre  or  tomb,  for  the  Greek  /ui/Tjjuf  lovt 
especially  as  the  second  with  the  article  refers  to  the  first.—  P.  S.] 

6  VVr.  61.  _  [Better  with  Qonant  and  others:  And  Mary  M.  was  there,to  bring  out  more  plainly  the  demonstrative 

tKfl  —  P.  S.] 

»  \*er.  61.—  The  article  T;  is  omitted  in  Codd.  A.  and  D.,  but  sustained  by  most  witnesses. 

7  Ver.  02.  —  [riapatricf  vii,  in  the  Jewish  sense,  is  the  day  of  making  ready  for  the  sabbath,  or  sabbath  ev,  i.  e.,  Friday, 
Matt,  x.  ;  Mark  xv.  42;  Luke  xxiii.  54;  John  six.  14,  81,  42;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  6,  2  (ci>   aafr&uotv  1)  ty  irpo  TCU'/TIJJ 
•>rai>3.<TKfuii\  also  called  irfiocrii&^arot',  Mark  xv.  4't.     Compare  the  German  Sonnubend  for  Saturday.    The  day  of  the 
English  Version  should  lie  put  in  italics,  as  in  John.  xix.  4'.',  or  omitted  altogether.     Here  Tyndale  and  Cheke  render  the 
word:   Good  Friday,  which  is  true  enough,  but  goes  beyond  the  term  which   is  general.     The  Genevan  Version   adds: 
Preparation  of  the  sabbath,.     The  Uhemish  X.  T.  retains  the  Greek  afrer  the  Vulgate:  Para*cett,  which  is  unintelligible 
to  the  English  reader.     The  best  is  to  put  Friday  on  the  margin.—  P.  S.] 

s  Ver.  64.—  The  addition  vvx-rAs  is  poorly  sustained.  [It  is  cancelled  by  the  critical  editors,  and  may  have  been 
Inserted  from  xxviii.  13,  where  it  is  genuine.  Lanae  puts  it  in  small  type  in  parenthesis.—  P.  S.] 

•  Ver.  65.—  Coiid.  A.,  C.,  D.  read  Si  after  (<j>ri;  it  is  probably  an  addition,  and  weakens  the  significant  decision  of 
Pilate. 

J«  Ver.  65.—  [So  Syriac,  Vulsrat",  Beza,  Castalio,  Scrivener,  Conant,  etc.  Alford:  "As  ye  know  how.  in  the  best  inan- 
neryecan."  O/Sare  is  not  quite  equivalent  to  8  v  v  a.  <r  0  e  ,  as  ye  can,  or  are  able.  TheEnglishVersioninch.vii.il 
literally  renders  oi'Sart,  know  how.  Lange  renders:  icie  ihr's  versteht.  See  his  Kr.eff.  Note  in  loo.  —  P.  S.] 

11  Ver.  66.—  [The  watch  procured  from  Pilate  aided  them  in  securing  the  tomb  and  setting  the  stone.  So  Wetstein, 
Meyer,  Scrivener,  Conant,  Lange.  The  preposition  utrd  signifies  the  means  whereby  they  secured  the  tomb,  as  in 
Luke  xvii.  15;  Acts  v.  26;  xiii.  17,  and  in  Thucydides  viii.  73.—  P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Synopsl*. — John  introduces  this  account  by  a 
statement  of  the  motives  that  led  to  it.  The  Jews 
come,  in  the  first  place,  to  Pilate,  requesting  him  to 
have  the  bodies  removed,  and  thereupon  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  entreats  the  governor  to  allow  him  to  take 
the  body  of  Jesus.  Nicodemus  is,  according  to  John, 
associated  with  Joseph,  and  provides  the  spices  for 
embalming.  Mark  and  Luke  characterize  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  more  exactly  than  Matthew.  Special 
prominence  is  given  by  our  Evangelist  to  the  two 
Maries, — Mary  Magdelcne,  and  "the  other"  (the  mo- 
iner  of  Joses,  according  to  Mark) :  they  are  repre 
sented  here  as  seated  opposite  to  the  grave.  The 
sealing  of  the  sepulchre,  (vers.  62—66)  is  related  by 
Matthew  only. 

Ver.  57.  When  the  evening  was  coma.— The 
first  or  early  evening,  the  day's  decline ;  because  the 
bodies  must  have  been  removed  before  the  evening  ar 
rived,  Dent.  xxi.  23  ;  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jnd.  iv.  5,  2. 

There  came  a  rich  man. — 1.  De  Wette:  He 
came  into  the  praetoriura.  2.  Meyer :  He  came  first 
to  the  place  of  execution  to  go  thence  to  the  praeto- 
tium.  3.  He  came  to  the  little  company  of  fomale 
disciples  upon  Golgotha,  and  advanced  into  their 
midst,  proclaiming  himself  as  a  disciple.  "  A  disci 


Mark:  "An  honorable  counsellor,  who  also  waited 
for  the  kingdom  of  God."  Matthew  gives  the  prom 
inence  to  his  wealth  :  "  A  rich  man,"  referring  un 
doubtedly  to  Isa.  liii  9,  according  to  the  Septuagint 
translation,  Kal  Batata  rovi  irovripovs  avrl  rfjv  Ta^fjs 


vripov 

rov.  The  following  translation  is  indeed  free,  but  is 
agreeable  to  the  context  :  They  had  appointed  Him 
a  grave  with  the  despised  ;  and  among  the  honored 
(•VM8S,  did  He  obtain  it)  hi  His  death.  —  The  first 
occasion  of  this  step  of  Joseph  was  probably  his  fear 
that  the  Jews  might  remove  the  body  in  some  dis 
graceful  manner  ;  for  the  circumstances  related  John 
xix.  31-37  had  preceded.  Faith,  however,  shot  a  ray 
of  hope,  in  all  probability,  through  Joseph's  mind, 
and  operated  along  with  this  feeling  of  veneration, 
and  his  desire  openly  to  confess  the  name  of  Christ. 

Of  Arimathea.—"  Commentators  are  divided 
between  Rama  in  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25)  and 
Rama  (Ramathaim)  in  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  11),  Sam 
uel's  birthplace).  For  the  latter,  indeed,  the  form 
speaks  decisively  ;  but  the  addition  of  Luke,  ir6\n»t 
rti'v  '  lot/SouW,  according  to  1  Mace.  xi.  34,  does  not 
harmonize."  De  Wette.  See  "  Jtamah  "  in  Winer 
[and  other  Bibl.  Encyclop.]. 

Named  Joseph.  —  One  Joseph  is  appointed  to 
take  care  of  Jesus  in  His  infancy,  another  to  provide 
for  His  burial.  Quite  analogous,  there  was  an  Old 


pie,  but  secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,"  says  John,  j  Testament  Joseph,  who  had  the  task  of  providing  for 

Luke  :  "  A  counsellor,  a  good  man  and  a  just.     The  j  the  Jewish  people  in  its  infancy  in  Egypt ;  and  to 

same  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  I  him  corresponds  the  Josephus  who  has  prepared  tha 

Iheru ;  .  .  .  who  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  I  historic  resting-place  for  the  expired  IsraelitL-Li  nation 
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m  his  books  (Antiq.,  De  Bdlo  Jud.t  etc.).  The  name 
Joseph  (""i"1)  means,  according  to  Gen.  xxx.  24: 
"he  adds"  (Increaser);  for  another  explanation,  see 
Gescnius.  lie  was  ySouAeu-ni?,  a  member  of  the  San 
hedrin,  Luke  xxiii.  50 ;  not  (as  Michaeh's  supposed 
a  councillor  of  the  little  country-town  Ramathaim 
nor  (according  to  Grotius)  a  town  councillor  of  Jeru 
Balem.  Lightfoot  makes  him  to  have  been  a  priestl} 
temple-councillor  ;  but  that  is  probably  the  same  as 
a  Satihedrist.  According  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradi 
tion,  he  is  represented  to  have  belonged  to  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  to  have  been  the  first  who 
preached  the  Gospel  in  England  (the  rich  man,  th 
guardian-saint  of  a  rich  people ;  just  as  the  Magda 
lene,  the  repentant  sinner,  is  the  patron-saint  of 
France).  For  other  traditions,  see  Evangelium  Nico- 
demi,  p.  12,  and  Ada  Sanct.  Mart.  ii.  507.  He  was 
evidently,  like  Nicodemus,  one  of  the  secret  disciples 
of  Jesus,  who  came  forth  and  publicly  confessed  their 
faith  after  the  death  of  the  Lord.  M  a  6  rj  T  e  u 
T  i  v  i ,  to  be  the  disciple  of  some  one.  He  was  a  fol 
lower  of  Jesus,  and  hence  he  had  not  consented  to 
the  murderous  counsel  of  the  Sanhedrin ;  and  this 
holds  good,  of  course,  regarding  Nicodemus. 

V.cr.  58.  He  went  to  Pilate.— He  ran  the  risk, 
says  Mark.*  He  was  exposed  to  more  danger  from 
the  Jews  than  from  Pilate,  because  this  act  was  a 
confession  of  his  faith.  "  It  was  the  Roman  custom 
to  allow  the  bodies  to  hang  upon  the  cross  till  they 
wasted  away,  or  were  consumed  by  the  birds  of  prey. 
Plaut.  Mil.  {/lor.  ii.  4,  9 ;  Horat.  Epist.  i.  16,  18.f 
But  should  friends  request  the  bodies  to  be  taken  for 
interment,  the  request  could  not  be  refused,  Ulpian 
48,  24,  1  ;  Hug,  De  cadav.  punil.  in  the  freiburger 
Zcitschrift  5,  p.  174."  Meyer.— That  the  body'be 
delivered  (to  him).  Meyer  is  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  second  TO  o-^/xa,  the  repetition  having  a  certain 
solemnity. 

Yer.  59.  He  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen 
cloth. — Bengel :  Jam  initia  honoris.  Not  a  shroud, 
nor  a  garment  (Kuinoel) ;  but  winding  sheets,  linen 
clothes,  John  xix.  40,  in  which  the  body  was  wrap 
ped  (Meyer).  It  was  probably  an  entire  piece  at  first, 
and  was  afterward  divided  for  the  purpose  of  rolling. 
This  idea  occurs  to  us  from  the  object  to  be  attained  : 
the  pieces  of  linen  must  be  wrapped  around  the  limbs 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  the  spices,  which  had 
been  powdered  to  be  employed  for  embalming.  The 
first,  temporary  anointing,  and  the  intention  of  a  sec 
ond  and  more  formal  embalming,  are  both  unnoticed 
by  Matthew.  But  that  the  body  was  anointed,  is 
self-evident ;  and  the  second  formal  anointing,  which 
Mark  and  Luke  declare  to  have  been  proposed  by 
the  women  after  the  Sabbath,  is  not  excluded  by  the 
merely  temporary  act.  By  the  first  anointing,  they 
sought  simply  to  preserve  the  body  ;  by  the  second", 
they  wished  to  fulfil  the  ceremonial  requirements, 
for  which  no  time  remained  upon  Friday  evening. 
Therefore,  upon  the  first  occasion,  they  made  a  pro 
fuse,  but  simple  use  of  costly  substances  (myrrh  and 

*  [K  it:  Luke,  as  the  Edinb.  edition  falsely  reads.  The 
Englbil  Version  renders  Mark  xv.  43:  "Joseph  of  A ri ma- 
tea  went  in  lolilly  unto  Pilate"  (Vulgate:  audacterin- 
trcirii);  but  the  Greek  is  more  expressive:  roAjUTjffas 
«;-7f)A.0<=,  Luther  and  Lange:  e/'  wagte  eg.  etc. — P.  S  ] 

t  ["  Non  pugces  in  cruce  carvo*."1    The  Jewish  custom, 
»a  the  contrary,  was  to  take  down  the  bodies  of  the  crucified 
before  sunset  and   to  bury  them,    avacrTaviiiautvous    irpb 
SiWos    v;A.i'ou   Ka6f\e7v   Kal    Odirrfiv,   Joseph.    De  BMo 
Jud.  iv.  5,  2.     This  shows  the   superior  humanity  of  the  i 
Jewish  compared  with  the  boasted  GnL-co-Koman  civiliza-l 
ioa.— P.  S.] 


aloes) ;  and  the  women  would  find  no  difficulty  ia 
buying  before  and  after  the  Sabbath,  upon  the  Fridaj 
evening  before,  and  the  Saturday  evening  after,  from 
six  o'clock,  such  quantities  of  these  spices  as  appear 
ed  necessary  to  their  womanly  desires  for  the  great 
burial :  see  Luke  and  Mark. 

Ver.  60.   In  his  own  new  tomb "  It  waa  a 

great  disgrace  among  the  Jews  if  any  one  had  not  a 
burying-place  of  his  own ;  and  so  it  came  to  be  con 
sidered  an  act  of  charity  to  bury  neglected  dead  bod 
ies.  Josephus  mentions  as  among  the  abominable 
deeds  of  the  Zelots  and  Idumerms,  that  they  left  their 
dead  unburied."  See  Friedlieb,  p.  169.  The  state 
ment  of  John,  that  the  tomb  was  in  a  garden  nt-jr  the 
place  of  the  crucifixion,  and  was  chosen  on  account 
of  the  necessary  haste,  is  not  contradictory  of  the 
statement  that  the  grave  was  the  property  of  Jo 
seph.*  It  must  have  been  exactly  the  location  of  his 
newly-formed  family-tomb  that  led  him  to  propose 
his  grave,  and  yield  it  up  as  an  offering. 

In  the  rock.— With  the  article.  In  that  par 
ticular  rocky  district  of  Golgotha.  The  Jews  placed 
their  graves  outside  their  towns.  It  was  only 
kings  and  prophets  (and  priests,  indeed,  no  less)  who 
might  be  interred  inside  the  walls.  Commonly,  these 
graves  were  excavations,  or  grottoes  in  gardens,  or 
in  spots  planted  with  trees ;  sometimes  natural  caves ; 
often,  as  in  this  case,  expressly  hewn  out  (a  costly 
method),  and  sometimes  built  up.  These  tombs  were 
sometimes  very  roomy,  and  provided  with  passages. 
The  sepulchres  were  either  made  with  steps  down 
ward,  or  placed  horizontally;  while  the  particular 
graves  inside  were  hollowed  out,  either  lengthwise 
or  crosswise,  in  the  walls  of  the  tomb.  For  more 
particular  accounts,  consult  Winer  (art.  Grdber — 
Graves),  and  Schultz,  Jerusalem,  p.  97.f .  The  new 
rock-tomb  of  Joseph,  and  the  hundred  pounds  of 
myrrh  and  aloas  (myrrh,  a  resin  from  the  myrrh-tree 
of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia ;  aloes,  a  precious,  fragrant 
wood  ;  the  pound,  the  Attic  litra,  five  and  a  half 
ounces  less  than  our  pound),  which  Nicodemus  pre 
sented,  are  expressions  of  that  sacrificing  renuncia 
tion  with  which  now  these  two  disciples  advanced 
nto  view,  after  that  the  death  of  Jesus  had  awaken 
ed  them  to  life.  Holy  rivalry ! 

He  rolled  a  great  stone.— A  natural  method 
of  closing  the  mouth  of  the  tomb.  "  In  the  Talmud, 

*  [It  is  not  likely  that  the  body  oJT  a  crucified  person 
jould  be  laid  iu  a  new  tomb,  Iv  $  ovSfirw  oitSfis  f're'flr;, 
vithout  the  previous  consent  of  the  owner.  Matthew  alone 
elntes  that  it  was  Joseph's  property,  but  all  the  Evangelists 
mention  that  it  was  a  new  tomb.  Jerome  in  loc.  says  that 
"e  tomb  was  new  to  prevent  the  enemies  from  saying  that 
me  other  person  had  arisen :  "In  nnvo  ponitur  monumen- 
o,  ne  post  rfKiirreciioiirm,  ca'tfrix  uiirjioribim  rfmaner*ti- 
>us,  ref,urrexi*8t  aliux  fingeretur."  But  not  satisfied  with 
his,  he  adds:  "Potent  uutem  ft  nonnn  nejiulrh/'itm  Maria 
nrginaUm  uterum  demonttrare."  Other  fathers  likewise 
Iraw  a  parallel  between  the  new  tomb  from  which  Chiist 
irose  to  everlasting  life,  and  the  Virsrin's  womb  from  which 
le  was  born  to  earthly  life.  Similarity  Wordsworth,  fob 
owing  the  doubtful  patristic  and  scholastic  notions  of  the 
uiraculous  birth  through  the  closed  womb:  "Christ  rose 
rom  the  new  tom>>,  without  moving  away  the  stone.  Ho, 
tvho,  as  a  man  entered  life  through  the  closed  gate  <if  tho 
Virgin's  womb,  rose  to  immortality  from  the  sealed  sepul 
chre." — P.  8.1 

t  [From  the  Gospel  narratives  concerning  the  sepulchre 
if  Christ,  we  may  infer  with  Alford  a  d  others:  (Ii  that  it 
was  entirely  new;  (2)  that  it  was  near  the  spot  of  the  cruci 
fixion  ;  (3)  that  it  was  not  a  natural  cave,  but  an  artificial 
excavation  in  the  rock;  (4)  that  it  was  not  out  downward, 
after  the  manner  of  our  graves,  but  horizontally,  or  nearly 
o,  into  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  last  seems  to  be  implied, 
though  not  necessarily,  in  irpoffKV\l<ra.s  Aidot>  ntyuv  r  y 
tivpt}  ToD  jucTjftei'oi;. — P.B.I 
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such  a  piece  of  rock,  employed  to  shut  up  a  sepul 
chre,  is  called  Vt'li  ,  roller." 

Ver.  61.  The  other  Mary.— She  was  mention 
ed  in  ver.  5(5,  and  is  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
the  wife  of  Alpmeiis  ;  and  Mark  (xv.  47)  accordingly 
fcays,  Mary  [the  mother]  of  Joses,  as  the  best  anil 
most  eodd.  read.  Codex  A.  reads  there  TJ  'lwa- 
Wieseler  infers  from  this  reading,  without  sufficient 
warrant,  that  she  was  the  wife  or  daughter  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathca. — Were  there  sitting. — It  is  only 
Matthew  who  states  thus  glorious  fact ;  according  to 
Mark,  "  they  beheld  where  He  was  laid." 

Ver.  62.  That  followed  the  preparation.— 
The  7rapa(r/ctuT|  is  the  day  of  preparation  for 
the  Sabbath,  Friday,  on  this  occasion  the  first  day 
of  the  feast ;  and  hence  the  day  which  followed  was 
the  Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the  Pass 
over.  Wieseler  holds  the  expression  was  chosen,  be 
cause  the  first  day  might  have  been  called  also  a  6.  /3  - 
£  a  T  o  v .  Meyer  says :  "  The  name  is  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  •napaaKtvri  was  the  solemn  designation 
in  use  among  the  Christians  to  distinguish  the  Friday 
of  the  crucifixion."  It  is  extremely  noteworthy,  that 
the  Jews  hold  a  council  and  hurry  to  Pilate  upon  the 
Sabbath  morning,  and  that  too  the  great  Sabbath 
of  the  feast.  Kuinoel:  "Lex  mosaica  inlcrdixerat 
operam  ma.nuaria.in,  ui  et  judicii  exercitium,  non  vero 
ire  ad  magvstratum,  ab  eoque  petere  aliquid,  prceser- 
tim  cum  periculum  in  mora  esset." 

Ver.  63.  After  three  days.— De  Wette :  "  Je 
sus  had  never  declared  that  openly  and  before  stran 
gers."  Still  He  had  told  it  to  the  disciples,  and  not 
as  secret  teaching,  but  to  be  published.  [John  ii. 
19  ;  Matt.  xii.  40.  J  Probably  Judas  had  given  them 
the  more  exact  statements. 

Ver.  65.  Ye  have  a  watch!— That  is:  Ye 
shall  have  a  watch  !  Your  petition  is  granted.  Offi 
cial,  and  perhaps  discontented  laconism.  But  it  can 
not  mean,  Ye  have  yourselves  a  watch  (Grotius),  of 
whom  ye  may  make  use,  the  temple-guards ;  for  that 
view  is  opposed  to  ch.  xxviii.  14. 

As  ye  understand. — Not,  "  as  sure  as  you  can ;" 
or,  "  as  appears  to  you  best ;"  or,  "  if  that  is  possi 
ble  ;"  but,  "  as  ye  understand  that,"  according  to 
your  meaning  of  securing.  He  places  the  guard  at 
their  disposal ;  the  employment  of  the  men,  the 
guardianship  or  guarantee  for  Christ's  continuance  in 
death,  which  they  wished  him  also  to  undertake, 
that  he  will  leave  to  themselves ;  and  they  are  to 
employ  this  force  to  attain  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
especially  the  insuring  of  the  tomb  as  long  as  it  may 
be  necessary.  In  this  instance,  again,  Pilate  kept 
not  his  conscience  pure,  and  preserved  not  his  civil 
power  unimpaired, — giving  a  guard  because  of  a  re 
ligious  question. 

Ver.  66.      Sealing  the  stone A  string  was 

stretched  across  the  stone,  and  sealed  to  the  rock  at 
both  ends  with  wax  [upon  which  was  stamped  the 
official  seal  of  Pilate]. 

The  assertion  of  Meyer,  that  this  sealing  of  the 
grave,  which  Matthew  records,  belongs  to  the  unhis- 
torical  traditions,  does  not  need  here  a  lengthened 
refutation.*  But  the  following  points  furnish  mate 
rials  for  an  answer : — 1.  Jesus  had  certainly  declared 
previously,  that  He  would  ria  >  upon  the  third  day. 

*  [I  regret  to  see  that  Meyer  adheres  to  tills  view  In  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  Matthew  which  has  just 
appeared  and  rein-lied  me  (Aug.  29,  HG4).  Otherwise  iliu 
valuable  commentaries  of  this  accurate,  lionest,  and  con- 
icientions  scholar,  which  occupy  now  ihe  first  rank  aiming 
philological  or  strictly  i;raiiiLuatico-historical  commentaries, 


2.  The  grave  might  be  sealed,  without  the  women 
coming  to  know  it  upon  the  Sabbath.  3.  The  San. 
hedrists  could  not  have  taken  the  body  of  Jesus  into 
custody,  because  Joseph  had  previously  obtained  it. 
Besides,  it  was  their  interest  to  affect  carelessness  re 
garding  it.  4.  The  seduction  of  the  guard  to  give  a 
false  testimony,  and  the  silencing  of  the  procurator, 
correspond  in  every  point  to  the  character  of  the 
world ;  besides,  it  is  not  said  that  the  soldiers  brought 
their  false  report  to  Pilate,  rather  the  opposite. 
5.  It  is  quite  natural  that  Matthew,  according  to  the 
character  of  his  Gospel,  should  be  the  writer  to  report 
tins  historic  transaction,  as  he  did  the  corresponding 
history  of  the  resurrection,  ch.  xxviii.  11-15.*  It  ia 
still  less  worth  while  to  deal  with  the  assumption  of 
Stroth,  that  this  is  an  interpolation.  This  statement 
simply  proves,  that  the  critic  could  not  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  For  the  remainder,  see  ch. 
xxviii.  11. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Regarding  the  early  occurrence  of  death  In 
our  Lord's  case,  consult  the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  it 
3,  p.  1619.  One  of  the  reasons  why  death  appeared 
at  so  early  a  date,  was  that  the  dying  body  hurried 
forward  to  its  transformation.  To  this,  the  phenom 
enon,  John  xix.  34,  had  already  pointed  ;  for  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  was  at  once  resurrection  and 
glorification.  In  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  great  mys 
tery  of  death  is  glorified. 

[Different  opinions  on  the  death  of  Christ :  1.  It 
was  His  own  voluntary  act,  by  which  He  separated 
in  the  full  vigor  of  life  His  spirit  from  His  body, 
and  placed  it,  as  a  deposit,  in  His  Father's  keeping. 
2.  It  was  the  act  of  God  the  Father,  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  the  Saviour.  3.  It  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  His  physical  sufferings,  and  occurred 
so  early  (after  six  hours,  instead  of  the  usual  twelve 
or  more  of  sufferings  on  the  cross),  either  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  intensity  of  His  agony  of  body 
and  mind  during  the  trial  in  Gethsemane  aad  on  Cal 
vary,  or  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  heart.  These 
views  may  be  combined,  by  supposing  that  the  Sa 
viour  hastened  His  death  by  a  voluntary  self-surren 
der  which  the  Father  accepted.  The  passage,  John 
x.  17,  18  should  be  carefully  considered  in  this  con 
nection.  The  resurrection,  too,  is  represented  on 
the  one  hand,  as  Christ's  own  act,  to  whom  the 
Father  has  given  to  have  life  in  Himself  (John  ii.  19 ; 
v.  26 ;  x.  17,  18 ;  Acts  i.  3 ;  Rom.  i.  4),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  act  of  His  Father  (Acts  ii.  24,  32 ; 
Rom.  iv.  24;  vi.  4,  etc.).  Consult  on  this  subject, 
W.  STROUD  :  TJie  Physical  Cause  of  Christ's  Death, 
Loud.  1847  ;  SAMUEL  J.  ANDREWS  :  The  Life  of  our 
Lord  upon  the  Earth,  New  York,  1863,  p.  550  ff. ; 

present  a  steady  progress  of  improvement  in  every  succes 
sive  edition  since  they  were  first  begun  thirty  years  ago. 
The  ttrst  volume,  which  appeared  in  1&3-J,  contained  the  first 
three  Gospels  in  one  moderate  volume  and  was  considered 
almost  rationalistic,  the  fifth  edition  of  M:itthew  alone,  pnb- 
shed  in  Is64,  forms  a  respectable  volume  of  t>->3  pases,  and 
i  not  only  much  more  thorough  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
jut  also  far  more  decidedly  Christian  in  tone  and  spirit 
'.compare  the  touching  preface),  and  much  nearer  the  stand* 


point  of  evanziOical  orthodoxy.— P.  8.] 

*  "Against  the  opponents  of  this  history,  nee  particularly 
he  work   of  the  late,  little-known   Counsellor   BKAUEB  in 


ivarl.sruhe:  '  1'ttiil*  iiiolnii  Ckronr icon  ,  oiler  (;e<l<ink>-n  ti 
nes  Siidldntier*  uber  europdixche  Ke!igii.»i.whr!fta>  Auf* 
XVr<V«»(/»v/</-///.-./.  etc.,  Uhristiaustadt  (i.  «.,  Frankfurt  an 
Main,  171)7.);"  Uouhner. 
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the  various  Commentators  on  the  Gospels,  and  Lange's 
profound  suggestions  in  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical 
Thoughts  to  Chap,  xxviii.  1-10,  nos.  7  and  8. — P.  S.] 

2.  Along  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  courage  of 
the  New  Testament  confessors  begins  to  manifest  it 
self.     To  this  confessing  band  belong  the  sorrowing 
women  who  (according  to  Luke)  follow  the  cross- 
laden  Lord,  the  centurion  beneath  the  cross,  also  the 
two  hitherto-secret  disciples,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
and  Nicodemus.      Under  this  head,  also,  must  we 
notice  the  fact,  that  the  two  Maries  continue  sitting 
alone  over  against  the  Lord's  tomb,  in  that  awing 
and  affrighting  spot. 

3.  One  of  the  striking  ironies  of  God's  judgment 
may  be  observed  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Sanhedriii  are  forced  to  go  upon  the  morn 
ing  of  the  paschal  Sabbath  to  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus, 
for  the  purpose  of  sealing  the  stone,  because  the  dead 
Christ  allowed  them  no  rest.    In  that  anxiety  we  may 
see  the  effect  of  the  words  of  Judas,  and  of  the  Lord's 
prediction  of  His  resurrection.     Upon  this  morning 
of  the  feast,  it  was  no  formal  meeting  of  council  they 
held :  the  most  decided  enemies  of  Jesus  consulted 
among  themselves,  and  then  dropped  in  singly,  as  if 
by  accident,  to  make  their  request  to  Pilate :   and 
thus  there  came  to  be  a  kind  of  priestly  council  in 
the  governor's  palace,  to  which  the  Evangelist  here 
alludes.    It  was  alleged  by  these  priests,  that  the  dis 
ciples  might  come  and  steal  away  the  corpse ;  and 
this  lying  assertion  reveals  to  us,  how  well  prepared 
they  were  for  any  emergency,  even  the  worst.     But, 
beneath  all  this  disguise,  they  were  the  prey  of  fear, 
and  the  real  motive  was  terror.      Influenced  by  a 
monstrous,  superstitious  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
seal  of  Jewish  authority,  and  of  a  Roman  guard,  they 
imagined  themselves  able  to  shut  up  in  the  grave  the 
possibility  of  a  resurrection  by  Jesus,  the  divine  retri 
bution,  a  result  of  that  resurrection,  and,  above  all, 
their  own  wicked  fears.     And  so  they  desecrate  the 
great  Passover  Sabbath  by  their  restless  occupation, 
seeking  to  secure  the  grave  of  Him  whom  they  had 
accused   and   condemned   for  His  miracles  of  love 
wrought  on  ordinary   Sabbaths.     The  disembodied 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  law  must  wander  around  the 
grave  of  Jesus  upon  the  most  sacred  Sabbath  of  the 
year.    In  that  act  we  have  the  last  expression  of  their 
abandonment  to  the  Gentiles  of  salvation  through  a 
Messiah ;   and  also  the  strongest  expression  of  the 
folly  they  manifested  in  their  unbelief.     By  means 
of  a  priestly  seal,  and  a  borrowed  military  guard, 
they  desire  to  secure  in  a  permanent  tomb  the  spirit 
and  life  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  His  past,  present,  and 
future,  as  if  all  were  a  mere  deception. 

4.  But   hi  the  meantime*  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
life  is  laboring  in  the  depths  of  the  grave  and  the 
under  world  or  Hades.     The  germ  of  humanity  and 
salvation  was  bursting  into  new  life  in  the  earth,  and 
also  in  the  heart  of  the  disciples ;  in  the  former,  saved 
from  death,  in  the  latter,  from  apparent  despair. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  quiet  Sabbath ;  or,  the  death-rest  of  Jesus  in 
its  twofold  efficacy:  1.  It  institutes  the  sabbath  of 
redemption  in  the  disciples'  hearts ;  2.  it  institutes 
the  godless  labor  of  wicked  fear  in  the  enemies' 
tamp. — How  friends  and  foes  are  busied  about  the 

*  [Not;  in  spite  of  all,  aa  tho  Edinb.  edition  mistrans- 
Ates  untei'denMit.—P.  S.] 


dead  Christ :  1.  The  friends ;  2.  the  foes. — The  re 
vival  of  the  disciple?,  a  presage  of  His  resurrection. 
— How  through  Christ's  death  His  becret  disciplea 
obtain  the  power  to  confess  Him  openly :  1.  Nov» 
they  feel  their  full  guilt ;  2.  now  they  see  the  world's 
full  condemnation ;  3.  the  perfect  vanity  and  wretch 
edness  of  the  fear  of  man ;  4.  the  perfect  glory  of  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ. — Joseph  of  Arimathea 
or,  the  wonder  how,  in  spite  of  all,  the  rich  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. — The  sacrifice  of  Joseph. — The 
offerings  of  the  male  and  female  disciples. — The 
Church  at  the  holy  sepulchre. — How  Christ's  love 
changed  the  women  into  heroines,  beside  the  grave. 
— How  the  younger  disciples  meet  the  older  always 
at  Christ's  grave. — The  Lord's  convulsing  death,  by 
which  lambs  become  iions  like  Himself,  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah. — The  import  which  that  evening 
seat  over  against  Jesus'  grave  has  for  us. — The  quiet 
Sabbath,  and  the  quiet  grave. — The  burial  of  be- 
lievers  a  sermon. — The  grave  of  Christ  amidst  all  the 
world's  graves :  a  transfiguration  of  the  same. — The 
Jewish  method  of  burial  in  its  difference  from  the 
heathen  sepulchre,  a  prophecy  which  has  been  fulfil 
led  in  the  grave  of  Jesus. — The  interment  of  man 
kind,  a  picture  of  their  religion, — 1.  Among  the 
heathen ;  2.  the  Jews ;  3.  the  Christians. — Christ's 
grave  has  changed  the  impure  Jewish  grave  into  a 
consecrated  Christian  grave. — The  isolated  graves  of 
Judaism,  and  the  Christian  churchyard  ;  or,  the 
sleeping  are  gathered  together  by  Christ. — Gethse- 
mane,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  ;  or,  the  garden  01 
struggle  converted  into  the  garden  of  rest. — Paradise 
and  the  accursed  earth,  Golgotha  and  the  garden  of 
the  grave  and  the  resurrection  ;  or,  the  old  and  the 
new  world. — Priests  and  Pharisees  in  their  ever- 
abiding  dread  of  Christ,  whom  they  imagined  they 
have  killed. — The  means  by  which  the  slaves  of  the 
letter  think  to  imprison  in  the  grave  the  spirit  and 
life  of  Christ :  1.  Cunning  pretences ;  2.  antiquated 
seals  of  authority ;  3.  borrowed  guards. — The  illusion 
which  the  foes  of  Jesus  make  of  the  truth  cf  His  life 
and  efficacy :  1.  The  illusion :  (a)  they  make  Christ  a 
lie;  (b)  a  destructive  lie;  (c)  a  double  deception. 
2.  The  result  of  this  illusion :  (a)  they  become  decep 
tive  opponents  of  His  life ;  (b)  of  His  redemption ; 
(c)  of  His  resurrection. — How  the  old  Sabbath  fanat 
ics  desecrate  the  second,  the  great  Sabbath  of  God. 
— They  went  and  secured  the  grave  with  guards,  and 
sealed  the  stone. — The  old  yet  ever-new  history: 
legalism  becomes  the  servant  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness. — The  self-annihilation  of  the  authority  of 
the  old  world,  making  itself  the  minister  of  the  Wick- 
ed  One:  1.  The  self-annihilation  of  the  power  of  the 
church-seal  (the  bull) ;  2.  the  self-annihilation  of  the 
power  of  the  soldiery  (in  conflict  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ). — The  sacred  corn-field  upon  Golgotha,  be 
tween  Good  Friday  and  Easter. — Christ  is  dead  to 
live  for  ever, — 1.  In  the  heart  of  God;  2.  in  the 
depths  of  His  life;  3.  in  the  bosom  of  humanity; 
4.  in  the  centre  of  our  hearts. 

Starke: — As  God  watched  over  His  Son,  and  re 
vealed  His  care  visibly,  so  will  He  guard  and  take  care 
of  Christ's  members  (in  death). —  Canstein :  Riches  and 
a  high  position  are  undoubtedly  accompanied  with  dan 
gers  ;  1  Cor.  i.  26  ;  yet  God  has  his  own  among  the 
noble  and  wealthy,  1  Kings  xviii.  12,  13. — He  who 
employs  his  wealth  to  God's  glory  (upon  Christ's 
body,  His  Church,  servants,  members),  has  made  a 
good  investment.— Bibl.  Wirt.:  In  the  most  bitter 
persecutions,  and  greatest  apostasy,  there  are  many 
steadfast  disciples  who  confess  Christ  and  serve  Him 
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-Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :  Faith  grows  in  trial  ;  and  he 
who  acknowledged  Christ  but  secretly  during  His 
life,  dared  to  solicit  Him  boldly  after  His  death. — 
O.'.'m i,, !,•)•:  Those  often  become  cowardly  and  de 
spairing,  who  were  at  first  bold  and  fearless;  and 
vice  versa. —  Cramer :  God's  Spirit  is  mighty  and  won 
derful,  and  can  quickly  make  a  heart  where  there  is 
none. — God  often  draws  out  the  hearts  of  the  high 
to  glorify  Himself,  and  rejoice  his  people. — Osian- 
der :  We  should  bury  our  dead  honorably,  and  tes 
tify  in  this  way  openly,  that  we  believe  in  the  resur 
rection  of  the  dead.— Zeisius :  The  buriai  of  Christ, 
the  rest  of  our  bodies. — The  guard,  and  the  sealing 
of  the  grave,  must  become  testimonies  to  the  resur 
rection. — Wilt  thou  do  good  to  Christ,  do  it  to  His 
people. — We  may  still  show  love  to  Christ  in  the 
persons  of  His  poor  members. — True  love  loves  still, 
after  death. — True  faith  never  lets  Christ  escape ;  if 
faith  sees  Him  not  with  the  eyes,  still  she  keeps  him, 
His  cross  and  death,  in  her  heart. — Qitesnel  :  Death 
cannot  extinguish  a  friendship  which  God's  Spirit  has 
instituted,  and  Christ's  blood  has  cemented. — Tho 
will's  extreme  wickedness  has  united  to  itself  extreme 
bh'ndness  of  perception  (in  so  far  as  they  sought  by 
a  foolish  proposal  to  remove  the  truth  of  the  resur 
rection,  while  they  only  served  to  confirm  it). — The 
wicked  are  like  the  restless  sea,  their  evil  conscience 
gives  them  no  rest,  Isa.  Ivii.  20,  21. — Zeisius:  No 
human  power,  prudence,  or  cunning,  can  hinder 
God's  work,  Ps.  xxv.  3. — The  issue  was  a  condemna 
tion  of  themselves,  and  a  glorification  of  Christ. 

Heubner: — By  Joseph's  example  we  are  taught  to 
honor  the  dead,  especially  when  we  had  known  them. 
— The  body,  too,  is  to  be  honored :  it  is  the  garment 
of  the  soul. — Many  hands  were  employed  in  burying 
Christ,  and  with  what  tenderness  and  love  ! — Christ's 
rest  in  the  grave,  the  type  of  the  soul's  spiritual  sab 
bath. — Tarry  lovingly  by  the  graves  of  your  loved 
ones. — Whosoever  loves  Jesus,  is  lost  in  the  contem 
plation  of  His  death. — Teach  thyself  to  bury  thy  life 
in  Jesus. — They  wish  to  prevent  His  resurrection, 
and  they  must  establish  unwillingly  its  certainty ;  at 
tbe  outset  they  proclaim  the  secret  of  the  resurrec 


tion,  and,  permitting  their  knowledge  of  tho  true 
meaning  of  the  "  destruction  of  the  temple "  to  ap 
pear,  they  punish  themselves  thus  for  a  false  accusa 
tion. — As  often  as  a  man  strives  against  God,  agaiust 
the  truth,  he  strives  against  himself,  and  prepares 
shame  and  difficulties  for  himself. — The  more  men 
seek  to  bury  the  memory  of  the  truth,  the  more  it 
appears. — In  their  slanders,  men  give  the  key  to 
their  discovery  and  detection. 

Braunc  .-—Who  had  believed  that  any  one  would 
have  come  now  to  the  cross  ?  But,  behold,  two  rich 
men  come,  members  of  that  Sanhedrin  which  had  re- 
jected  Christ ! — Their  hearts  forced  them ;  they  act 
ed  under  the  impulse  of  a  new  spirit.— The  fear  of 
man  is  overcome. — The  new  grave,  in  which  no  man 
had  been  laid ;  as  He  rode  into  Jerusalem  upon  an 
unused  colt,  And  shall  His  Spirit  make  His  abode 
in  an  old  heart  V — The  friends  who  acknowledged 
the  Lord  when  covered  with  shame,  are  the  Christian 
types  of  those  who  believe  in  virtue  when  all  the 
world  ridicules  it. — The  guards  have  one  object  in 
common  with  the  friends  of  Jesus,  that  the  bodies 
be  not  changed,  and  that  so  the  resurrection  be  all 
the  more  certain. — The  disciples  forget  the  words  of 
Jesus  regarding  the  resurrection,  His  enemies  re 
member  them  (Reason :  the  sorrow  of  the  one,  the 
fear  of  the  others). — They  would  prevent  a  decep 
tion,  and  they  themselves  practise  a  deception. — 
These  liars  and  murderers  fear  the  disciples  are  liars. 
— What  is  done  in  God's  strength  and  spoken  in  His 
Spirit,  appears  to  view  and  stands  fast. 

Gerok: — The  sacred  evening — stillness  upon  Gol 
gotha:  1.  The  quiet  rest  of  the  perfected  Endurer. 

2.  The  quiet   repentance  of  the  convulsed  world. 

3.  The  quiet  labor  of  the  loving  friends.     4.  The 
quiet  peace  of  the  holy  grave. — Kuntzc : — The  burial 
of  Jesus  manifests  to  us, — 1.  The  believer's  courage ; 
2.  love's  power;   3.  truth's  seal;   4.  the  mourner's 
consolation.—  Wolf:— Looks  of  comfort  toward  the 
grave   of    Christ. — Brandt : — The   burial   of  Jesua 
Christ, — a  work   of,    1.  Grateful   acknowledgment; 

holy  love ;   3.  praiseworthy  courage ;  4.  a  work 
causing  the  deepest  shame  to  many. 
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CHKIST  in  the  Perfection  of  His  Kingly  Glory. 
CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

UPON    MATTHEW'S    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    RESURRECTION. 

2  A«  relation  of  this  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection  to  the  whole  evangelical  tradition  is  to  be  seen  only  after 

brief  sketch  of  the  latter. 

L  THE  APPEARANCES  IN  JUD^A,  IN  JERUSALEM,  AT  EMMAUS,  BELONG  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  ISRAELITISH 

PASSOVER. 

I,  The  first  Easter  *  morning. — Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  proceed  to  the 
grave,  Mark  xvi.  1.     They  are  to  be  followed  (see  Luke)  by  the  other  women,  who  are  bringing  the 
spices  and  ointments.     The  three  who  thus  went  in  advance,  behold  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  are 
affected  in  quite  different  ways  by  this  sight.     The  narrative  now  divides  into  two  portions. 

Excitement  and  ecstasy  seize  upon  Mary  Magdalene. — She  hurries  into  the  city  (and  toward  the  male 
disciples),  reports  the  facts  to  Peter  and  John ;  hurries  back  again,  sees  two  angels  in  the  grave,  and 
afterward  the  Lord.  She  brings  then  the  message  to  the  disciples.  Meanwhile  Peter  and  John  have 
arrived  at  the  grave,  and  found  it  empty. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  at  the  sight  of  the  removed  stone,  collect  themselves,  ad 
vance  more  closely,  and  see  one  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone.  The  Easter  message  of  the  angel.  They 
hurry  back  in  great  fear  and  joy  (and  toward  the  female  disciples'),  long  undecided  whether  they  will  an 
nounce  what  they  had  seen  or  not.  And,  in  this  state,  they  meet  the  other  women,  who  are  bringing 
the  ointments.  All  together  now  visit  the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus,  where  they  now  (see  Luke)  behold  two 
angels,  as  the  Magdalene  had  done  before  (see  the  author's  Commentary  on  Mark).  After  they  had 
started  back  to  the  city,  they  were  met  by  the  Lord. 

Besides,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Peter  also  had  a  manifestation.  Hence  three  messages  from  the 
risen  Saviour — three  messages  from  the  empty  grave. 

8.  Tfie  first  Easter  evening. — Christ  appears  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  (Luke),  walks  with  them, 
goes  into  the  house,  and  then  disappears.  Next  He  appears  in  Jerusalem  in  their  evening  meeting,  on 
which  occasion  TJiomas  is  absent. 

B.  The  second  Sunday  (eight  days  after  the  first  Easter  morning). — Appearance  in  the  evening  among  the 
disciples.  Revelation  of  the  Lord  specially  for  Thomas  (see  John).  The  feast  of  the  Passover  contin 
ued  till  the  preceding  Friday.  The  disciples  would  not,  of  course,  set  out  upon  Saturday,  or  Sabbath. 
They  remained  also  the  second  Sunday, f  which  shows  that  it  had  become  to  them  already  a  second  (a 
Christian)  sabbath,  and  that  they  waited  on  that  holy  day  for  the  full  assurance  of  the  fact  of  the  resur 
rection  to  the  doubting  disciple  (Thomas).  Probably  Monday  Collowl3g  was  the  day  of  their  departure. 

II.  THE  APPEARANCES  IN  GALILEE,  DURING  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  GALILEANS,  BETWEEN  EASTER  AND  PENTECOST. 

1.  The  appearance  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  unto  the  seven  disciples  (John  xxi.).  Peter's  restoration.  The 
declaration  of  the  future  fate  of  Peter  and  John  hi  their  import  for  the  Church. 

*  [In  German :  Ostermorgen,  and  below,  sub  2.,  Osterabend.  The  Edinb.  edition  substitutes  for  these  terms  morn 
tng  after  the  Sabbath,  and  evening  after  the  Stibbath,  and  studiously  avoids  throughout  the  whole  section  the  n>.rtion  GJ 
Easter  (the  Christian  resurrection-feast)  altogether  or  substitutes  for  it  the  Jewish passover,  which  had  now  lost  iu.  \^no 
Ing  for  the  Christians;  the  shadow  having  disappeared  in  the  substance.— P.  8.] 

t  [Not:  Sabbath,  as  the  Edinb.  translation  here  aud  elsewhere  translates  Sonntag,  even  where  Lange  uses  Sabbath 
the  Jewish  sense  as  in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding.    By  substituting  Sabbath  in  this  passage  the  Edinb.  editk-t 
limply  repeats  the  preceding  sentence,  and  by  omitting  the  sentences  which  follow  altogether,  it  withholds  from  tU 
tattler  an  &rgument  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  the  Christian  Sabbath. — P.  8.1 
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S.  The  great  revelation  of  Jesus  in  the  circle  of  His  disciples  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviii 

16  ff. ;  Mark  xvi.  15--18  ;  Luke  xxiv.  45-49  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  »>). 
S.  The  special  appearance  to  James.     Probably  it  was  not  (as  the  tradition  says)  to  James  the  Less,  but  tc 

the  Elder :  and  the  object,  probably,  was  to  direct  the  disciples  through  James  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 

earlier  than  usual. 

III.  THE  APPEARANCES  IN  JERUSALEM  AND  ON  MOUNT  OLIVET,  ABOUT  THE  TIME  OF  PENTECOST. 

The  history  of  the  Ascension  (Mark,  Luke,  the  Acts).  We  reckon,  accordingly,  five  manifestations  upor 
the  first  day  of  Easter,*  the  sixth  upon  the  following  Sunday.  The  two  great  and  decisive  appearance* 
in  Galilee,  forming  the  centre,  are  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Then  the  appearance  to  James,  also  with 
out  doubt  in  Galilee.  And  finally  the  tenth,  which  closed  with  the  Ascension. 

We  must  notice  this  distinction,  that  in  the  first  five  instances  Jesus  appeared  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly,  and  as  quickly  vanished.  But,  for  the  second  grand  revelation  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee, 
He  issued  a  formal  invitation,  and  in  all  probability  tarried  some  time  in  their  midst ;  and  this  holds 
true,  apparently,  of  the  last  interview,  when  He  walked  along  so  confidingly  among  His  Apostles,  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethany,  that  they  might  have  thought  He  would  now  remain  with  them  always. 

[The  order  of  the  events  after  the  resurrection  given  by  Dr.  Lange  is  very  ingenious  and  plausible. 
For  other  arrangements  of  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  West,  Townson,  Newcome,  Da  Costa,  Greswell,  Ebrard- 
Robinson,  sec  the  convenient  tables  in  ANDREWS  :  Life  of  Christ,  pp.  587-592.  Also  NAST  :  Commen. 
tary  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  pp.  629-632.  If  anywhere  hi  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  we  must  look  for 
differences  of  statement  in  this  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  period  of  the  forty  days,  which  dcalf 
with  facts  that  transcend  all  ordinary  Christian  experience.  Our  inability  to  harmonize  the  narrative:' 
satisfactorily  in  every  particular,  arises  naturally  from  our  want  of  knowledge  of  all  the  details  and  cir 
cumstances  in  the  precise  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  proves  nothing  against  the  facts  themselves 
On  the  contrary,  minor  differences  with  substantial  agreement,  tend  strongly  to  confirm  those  facts,  fa 
more  than  a  literal  agreement,  which  might  suggest  the  suspicion  of  a  previous  understanding  and  mu 
tual  dependence  of  the  witnesses. — P.  S.] 


*  [Here  again  the  Edinb.  edition  translates  am  ersten  Ontertaae :  the  Jtrst  day  after  the  Sabbath,  which  must  mean 
eiie  Jeivish  sabbath,  and  yet  in  the  same  sentence  immediately  afterward  it  uses  Sabbath  (for  Sonntug)  in  the  Christian 
Bense,  without  a  word  of  explanation  to  prevent  the  inevitable  confusion. — P.  S.] 


Of  the  rich  treasury  of  these  evangelical  tradi 
tions,  Matthew  has  given  us  merely  the  first  angelic 
appearance,  seen  at  the  grave  by  the  women,  Christ's 
revelation  to  these  females,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  among  His  disciples  upon  the  mountain  in 
Galilee.  But  he  has,  besides  this,  introduced  into 
his  narrative  the  account  of  the  bribery  of  the  se 
pulchral  guards  (vers.  11-15).  This  last  record,  and 
also  Christ's  majestic  revelation,  are  peculiar  to  him. 
— It  is  manifestly  his  chief  design  to  depict  Christ's 
royal  majesty,  as  revealed  by  a  few  decisive  transac 
tions.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  his  chief  interest  to 
make  the  contrast  between  the  Lord's  kingly  glory 
and  the  Messianic  expectations  on  the  part  of  the 
Jews,  appear  now  most  distinctly  (as  this  wish  may 
have  been  his  reason  for  continually  designating  the 
New  Testament  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven).  Hence  he  places  the  scene  of  the  most  im 
portant  events  in  the  resurrection-history  in  Galilee. 
Galilee  was  the  place  to  which  the  disciples  were 
pointed  by  the  angels  (ver.  7).  In  Galilee  the  Lord 
Himself  bade  His  brethren  assemble.  Accordingly, 
it  is  in  Galilee  that  the  chief  revelation  occurs,  dur 
ing  which  Christ  proclaims  His  share  in  the  world's 
government,  institutes  holy  baptism,  and  promises 
His  ever-abiding  presence  in  the  Church  till  the  end 
of  the  world. 

All  these  points  are  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the 
general  evangelical  history ;  but  it  is  Matthew  who 
brings  them  out  most  strongly,  and  contrasts  them 


with  the  chiliastic  views  of  the  Jews,  who  refused  to 
dissever  the  glory  of  the  Messiah  from  the  external 
Zion  and  the  external  temple.  For  the  same  reason, 
Matthew  directs  attention  to  the  contrast  between 
the  deep  misery  of  unbelieving  Judaism,  as  presented 
in  the  narrative  of  the  bribed  guards,  and  the  glorious 
certainty  of  believing  Judaism,  in  beholding  the  rev 
elation  of  the  Lord  upon  the  mountain,  when  He  pre 
sented  Himself  in  the  brightness  of  His  omnipotence, 
and  of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  instituted  as  victor  Hia 
victorious  Church.  The  first  section  is  an  expressive 
type  of  the  Talmud  and  its  supporters,  of  Judaism 
sunken  in  deceit,  employed  in  futile  endeavors,  and 
making  common  cause  with  heathendom ;  while  the 
second  is  a  type  of  the  Gospel  and  the  world-con 
quering  Church. 

From  the  brevity  and  elevated  conception  that 
characterize  the  account  given  by  Matthew,  we  must 
expect,  however,  several  inaccuracies.  Hence  it  u 
that  the  two  reports  brought  by  the  women  are  woven 
into  one ;  and  the  second  vision  of  angels,  seen  by 
Mary  Magdalene,  is  united  with  the  first,  which  the 
other  women  had  beheld.  The  same  is  the  case  re 
garding  the  two  distinct  appearances  of  Christ  to  tho 
women.  Matthew  agrees  with  John  in  not  stating 
that  the  design  of  the  women  was  to  anoint  the  Lord. 
This  omission  was  probably  intentional.  UndoubU 
edly,  the  ostensible  object  of  the  women  was  to  anoint 
Christ's  body ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  higher  mo 
tive,  of  which  they  were  themselves  but  darkly  co& 
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Bcious,  drove  them  to  the  grave, — the  germ  of  hope, 
that  Jesus  will  arise,  which  His  promises  necessarily 
produced.  This  supposition  gains  some  ground  from 
the  free,  general  account,  found  in  Matthew  and  John, 
omitting  as  they  do  all  mention  of  the  anointing. 
When  dealing  with  the  self-manifestation  of  Jesus 
upon  the  mountain,  where  there  were  more  than  five 
hundred  believers  witnessing  His  glory,  Matthew 
mentions  only  the  Eleven,  because  it  was  his  inten 
tion  to  conclude  his  Gospel  with  the  apostolic  com 
mission  which  the  heavenly  King  issued  to  the  world, 
putting  it  first  into  the  hands  of  His  Apostles,  and 
scaling  it  unto  them  with  His  promise. 

The  imaginary  and  real  differences  between  the 
various  accounts  of  the  circumstances  of  Christ's 
resurrection  found  in  the  four  Gospels,  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  Wolfcnbiittel  Fragmentist  [Rei- 
marus],  and  exaggerated  beyond  all  the  limits  of 
historical  justice  by  Strauss,  as  if  they  were  as  many 
irreconcilable  contradictions.  As  opposed  to  his 
views,  consult,  in  addition  to  the  older  harmonists, 
TIIOLUCK  upon  John;  HUG,  Gutachten,  ii.  p.  210; 
W.  HOFFMANN,  p.  408  ff. ;  NEANDER,  Life  of  Christ, 
p.  771 ;  EBRARD,  Criticism  of  the  Gospel  History,  p. 
712  ft'.  A  short  resume  of  the  most  striking  differ 
ences  will  be  found  in  DE  WETTE'S  Commentary  on 
Matthew,  p.  244  ff. 

One  of  the  most  important  differences  Strauss 
"finds  in  this,  that  Jesus  commands  the  disciples,  ac 
cording  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  go  into  Galilee  to 
see  Him ;  while  Luke  represents  Him  as  issuing  the 
command  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  till  they 
should  be  gifted  with  power  from  on  high.  But  this 
is  merely  an  apparent  contradiction.  Strauss  has 
overlooked  the  real  state  of  matters,  and  has  quite 
forgotten  the  relations  in  which  Galilean  visitors 
stood  to  the  Jewish  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  of 
Pentecost.  When  Jesus  had  risen,  the  Passover 
was  almost  at  an  end.  Jesus  revealed  Himself,  it  is 
Irue,  at  that  time  and  place  to  the  Eleven ;  but  He 
ielayed  His  appearance  to  the  Church  until  He  ar 
rived  in  Galilee,  partly  because  He  wished  not  to  ex 
pose  them  to  the  persecution  of  the  hierarchy  in 
Jerusalem  in  their  young  faith  in  the  resurrection,* 
partly  because  He  wished  to  remove  from  the  disci 
ples  every  idea  of  His  manifestation  being  necessari 
ly  connected  with  the  old  temple.  But  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  the  disciples  would  not  lightly 
leave  the  scene  where  Jesus  had  first  revealed  Him- 
eelf,  namely,  Jerusalem ;  and  that  this  supposition  is 
true,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  they  tarried  still 
two  days  after  the  close  of  the  Passover  (which  last 
ed  a  whole  week)  for  the  sake  of  Thomas,  who  still 
doubted,  and  many  others  of  the  larger  circle  of  dis 
ciples,  who  probably  doubted  with  him  [comp.  ch. 
xxviii.  17].  On  this  account,  the  command  of  the 
Lord  comes,  enjoining  them  to  prepare  for  their  de 
parture.  Besides,  some  of  the  disciples  required 
some  time  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  joy  of  see 
ing  Him,— especially  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Accord 
ingly,  after  that  they  became  convinced  of  the  cer 
tainty  of  His  resurrection,  they  returned  homeward, 
according  to  their  old  festive  habits.  At  the  time  of 

*  [Literally :  Eauter-fttith,  Oisterglaube,  which  the 
F.dinb  edition,  in  its  unreasonable  opposition  to  the  term 
.Elrnrtcr,  renders:  I'ttxxoKer-fatGi,  which  is  bad  English  and 
conveys  a  false  meaning  by  obliterating  the  distinction  be 
tween  the  typical  shadow  of  the  Jewish  passover  and  the 
»ubst!iiii;<-  of  the  Christian  resurreution-fe&table.  80  further 
below  the  Kdinb.  edition  has  P(M8OV#r-occvnnnee»,  I'tian- 
evei'-trunyriciionx,  PaHsover-lriatorii  and  similar  heavy 
•onnourds  to  avoid  Easter.—  V.  S.1 


the  Ascension,  however,  or  toward  the  end  of  th« 
forty  days,  the  period  for  going  up  to  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  was  at  hand ;  and  on  this  occasion  thej 
were  induced,  it  would  appear,  to  depart  at  an  un 
usually  early  date.  There  is  probably  a  connection 
between  this  earlier  departure  and  Christ's  appear 
ance  to  James.  (See  the  author's  Leben  Jcsu.  ii.  3, 
1761.) 

The  differences,  however,  between  the  accounts 
of  the  first  announcement  of  the  resurrection,  found 
in  the  four  Gospels,  are  an  important  testimony, 
when  exactly  weighed,  to  the  truth  of  the  history  of 
the  resurrection.  It  is  no  doubt  remarkable,  that 
literal,  or  external,  protocol-like  certainty,  should  be 
wanting,  exactly  in  the  place  where  the  Christian 
faith  seeks  and  does  actually  find  the  beginning  of 
the  confirmation  of  all  its  certainties.  Faith,  even 
here,  is  not  to  be  supported  upon  the  letter,  but  upon 
the  substance, — upon  the  real  essence  of  the  facts. 
This  essence,  this  spirit,  comes  out  here  most  dis 
tinctly,  and  is  manifested  exactly  through  the  differ 
ences  themselves,  because  these  are  the  indications 
of  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the  resurrec 
tion  upon  the  band  of  the  disciples.  The  evangelical 
records  give  no  narration  of  facts,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  the  facts,  and  apart  from  their  effects ;  but  they 
present  us  with  a  history,  which  has  individualized 
itself  to  the  view  of  the  Evangelist.  And  hence  the 
Easter  occurrences  are  retained  and  rehearsed  as 
reminiscences  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  differ  ac 
cordingly,  as  the  stand-points  of  the  disciples  vary, 
and  yet  preserve  a  great  degree  of  harmony.  In  this 
way  it  is  that  we  are  to  explain  the  remarkable  in 
dividualities  and  variations  to  be  found  in  the  ac 
counts  of  the  resurrection  and  manifestations  of  the 
risen  Saviour;  and  in  these  accounts  is  contained 
for  all  tune  the  joyous  fright  of  the  Church,  caused 
by  the  great  tidings  of  the  resurrection.  Just  as,  in 
a  festive  motetto^  the  voices  are  apparently  singing  in 
confusion,  seemingly  separate,  and  contradict  ano 
ther,  while  in  reality  they  are  bringing  out  one  theme 
in  a  higher  and  holier  harmony ;  so  is  it  here.  The 
one  Easter  history,  with  its  grand  unity,  meets,  when 
all  the  different  accounts  are  combined,  the  eye  in  all 
its  clearness  and  distinctness.  The  answer  to  each 
of  the  seeming  contradictions  is  to  be  found  in  the 
organic  construction  which  has  been  attempted 
above. 

LITERATURE. — See  WINER  :  Handbuch  der  iheolog. 
Literatur,  i.  p.  291 ;  DANZ  :  Universal-  Wdrtcrbuch, 
p.  91 ;  Supplcm.ente,  p.  11 ;  GOSCHEL  :  Von  den  Be- 
wcisen  fur  die  Unslerllichkeit  dcr  menschlichcn  Seek 
irn  Lichte  der  spendativcn  Philosophic,  1835  (see  the 
Preface) ;  DOEDES  :  De  Jem  in  vitam  reditu.  TJtr. 
1841;  REICH:  Die  Aufcrstelmng  Jesu  Christi  als 
Heihthatsache,  1846;  HASSE  :  Das  Lcben  des  ver- 
klarten  Erloscrs  im  HimmelnachdencignenAiisspru- 
chen  des  Herrn,  cin  Beitrag  zur  biblischen  Theologie, 
Leipzig,  1854;  W.  F.  BESSER:  Die  Leidens-  und 
Herrlichkeitsgeschichie  nach  den  4  Evannelisten  in 
Bibclstunden  fur  die  Gemeinde  ausgclegt.  Second 
Part :  Die  Herrlichk^itfjgcftchichte,  4th  ed.,  Halle, 
1857;  SCHRADER:  Der  Verkehr  des  At'fcrstandcncn 
mil  den  /Semen,  funf  Bttrachhmgen^  Kiel,  1857. 
The  article,  Auferstehung,  by  KLING,  in  HERZOG'S 
Real-Encyklopddie  [vol.  i.  p.  592  ff.  Among  Eng 
lish  works  we  refer  to  ROBIKSON:  Harmony,  and 
ANDREWS:  Life  ofiour  Lord,  p.  570  ff.— P.  S.J. 

Easter  (German,  Ostern).— The  name.  "The 
month  of  April  is  called,  up  to  this  day,  Easter- 
month  (Ost(rmonat);  acd  as  <"»r)v  ^  Eginhart  w« 
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fiiid  Ostermanoth.  The  hoy  Testable  of  the  Chris 
tians,  which  is  celebrated  generally  in  April,  or  to 
ward  the  close  of  March,  bears,  in  the  oldest  remains 
of  the  old  High  German  dialect,  the  name  ostard  ; 
generally  the  plural  form  is  found,  because  two 
Easter-days  were  observed.  This  ostard  must,  like 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Edstre,  have  been  the  name  for 
eome  superior  being  among  the  heathen,  whose  wor 
ship  had  struck  its  roots  so  deep,  that  the  name  was 
retained  and  applied  to  one,  of  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Christian  year.  All  our  neighboring  nations 
have  retained  the  name  Pascha ;  even  Ulfilas  has 
paska,  not  austro,  although  he  must  have  been  fa 
miliar  with  the  term,  exactly  as  the  northern  languages 
introduce  pdsfcts  (Swedish),  pask,  and  the  Danish 
paaske.  The  old  High  German  adverb  ostar  indi 
cates  the  east ;  so  the  old  Norse  austr,  probably  the 
Anglo-Saxon  edstor,  Gothic  austr.  In  the  Latin 
tongue,  the  quite  identical  auster  indicates  the  south. 
In  the  EdJa,  a  male  being,  a  spirit  of  light,  bears 
the  name  A.ustri ;  while  the  High  German  and 
Saxon  stem  have  formed  but  one  Ostara. — Ostara, 
Eastre,  may  accordingly  have  been  the  god  of  the 
beaming  morning,  of  the  rising  light,  a  joyful,  bless 
ing-bringing  appearance,  whose  conception  could 
easily  be  employed  to  designate  the  resurrection-fes 
tival  of  the  Christian's  God.  Joyous  bonfires  were 
kindled  at  Easter ;  and,  according  to  the  myth  long 
believed  by  the  people,  the  sun  made,  early  upon  the 
morning  of  the  first  Easter-day,  three  springs  for 
joy, — a  festive  dance  of  gladness."  JACOB  GRIMM, 
Deutsclie  Myihologie,  p.  247.  So  also  BEDA  VEN., 
JJe  tempormn  ratione:  "A.  dea  illorum  (ycterum  An- 
fflorum)  quce  Eostre  vocabatitr."  The  other  explana 
tion,  held  to  by  many,  that  the  name  comes  from  the 
Germanic  urstan,  =  to  rise,  must  yield  to  this  histo 
rical  etymology.  The  similarity  of  auster  goes  no 
further  than  the  mere  sound;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  name  for  the  morning-red,  and  for  j 
the  east,  ??w7,  Doric  doSr,  yEolic  ai>o>s,is  to  be 
connected.  The  transference  of  the  heathen  name  i 
is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  a  popular  festival  was 
united  with  the  day  of  the  god  of  light  among  the  J 
heathen,  as  with  the  celebration  of  the  resurrection  j 
among  the  Christians.  The  people's  festival,  not  that ' 
of  the  god,  was  transferred.  It  became  a  christian 
ized  national  festival,  retaining  the  old  name ;  and 
this  occurred  all  the  more  easily,  because  the  name 
signified  rather  a  religious  personification  than  a  i 


chief  divinity  of  heathenism,  and  the  celebration  of 
the  name  symbolized  fully  the  Christian  holy  day. 
Just  as  the  festival  of  the  rcturming  (unconquered) 
sun,  as  a  festival  of  joy,  became  united  in  symbolic 
import  with  the  Christian  festival  of  Christmas,  so 
the  festival  of  the  spring  sun,  and  of  the  life-fraught 
morning  glow,  coming  forth  in  spring  out  from  the 
winter  storms,  became  a  symbolic  celebration  of  the 
spiritual  Easter  Sun,  which  rose  out  of  the  night  of 
the  grave. 

The  day  of  preparation  for  the  Easter  festivaA 
in  the  ancient  Church  was  the  great  or  sacred  Sab 
bath  (Sabbatum  magnum),  and  was  observed  as  a 
general  fast.  The  afternoon  of  that  day  was  a  period 
for  a  general  administration  of  baptism.  In  the 
evening  there  was  an  illumination  in  the  towns ;  and 
the  congregation  assembled  for  the  Easter  vigils 
(IT  a  v  v  v  x '  8  (  ?),  and  these  lasted  till  Easter  morning. 
Upon  Easter  Sunday  (rb  irdffxa,  Kvpiax^  ntyd- 
\rj),  the  Christians  greeted  one  another  with  mutual 
blessings ;  and  the  day  was  signalized  by  works  of 
benevolence  and  charity.  Easter  Monday  was  the 
second  celebration,  as  the  festival  of  their  unhesitat 
ing  belief  in  the  resurrection ;  but  the  Easter  holy- 
days,  in  the  wider  sense,  did  not  conclude  till  the 
next  Sunday  (Dominica  in  albw),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  custom  of  leading  those  who  had 
been  baptized  into  the  church  in  their  white  bap 
tismal  garments.  A  new  part  of  the  entire  quinqua- 
gesimal  festival  began  with  Ascension  Sunday,  and 
closed  with  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  resembled 
the  Easter  festival. — Upon  the  Easter  festival  (Oster- 
fest),  compare  FR.  STRAUSS  :  *  Das  evang.  Kirchen- 
jahr,  p.  218;  BOBERTAG:  Dan  evang.  Jfirchcnjahr, 
ii.  p.  155.  Strauss:  "The  Easter  festival  is  the 
chief  Christian  festival.  It  is  not  simply  chief  feast, 
but  the  feast,  coming  round  in  its  full  glory  but  once 
in  the  year,  but  yet  appearing  in  some  form  hi  all 
the  other  holy  days,  and  constituting  their  sacred- 
ness.  Every  holyday,  yea,  even  every  Sunday,  was 
called  for  this  reason  dies  paschalis.  Easter  is  the 
original  festival  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense. 
No  one  can  tell  when  the  festival  arose;  it  arose 
with  the  Church,  and  the  Church  with  it." 

*  [Court  preacher  and  professor  of  practical  theolosry  in 
the  university  of  Berlin,  died  1S62,  a  man  of  altogether  differ 
ent  spirit  from  his  namesake  of  Leben  Jesu  notoriety.— 


FIRST    SECTION. 

THE  ANGEL  FROM  HEAVEN  AND  THE  FAITHFUL  WOMEN.    THE  RISEN  SAVIOUR  AND 
THE  FAITHFUL  WOMEN.    THE  WATCHWORD:    "INTO   GALILEE  1" 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII.  1-10. 
(Mark  xvi.  1-11 ;  Luke  xxiv.  1-22;  John  xx.  1-18.  J 

1  In  the  end  of  the  [Jewish]  sabbath  [Now  after  the  sabbath,  o^e  TWV 

it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  [festal]  week  [eis  fjLLav  o-a/3/}aTa>v,  i. «.,  th« 
Christian  Sunday],2  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the   sepulchre. 

2  And,  behold,  thero  was  a  great  earthquake:  for  the  [an]  angel  of  the  Lord8  descended 
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3  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,4  and  sat  upon  it.     Hii 

4  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow :  And  for  fear  of  him 

5  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.     And   ^he  angel  answered  and  said 
unto  the  women,  Fear  not  ye :   for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus,  which  [who]  was  crucified. 

6  He  is  not  here :  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said.     Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lev. 

7  And  go  quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead ;  and,  behold,  fte 

8  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  him :  lo,  I  have  told  you.     And  thev 
departed8  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and  great  joy;  and  did  run  [and  ran]  ti 

9  bring  his  disciples  word.8     And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,7  behold,  Jesus  me: 
them,  saying,  All  hail.     And  they  came  and   held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipper 

10  him.     Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid :  go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go 
into  Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 

1  Ver.  1.— [The  usual  translation  of  tyt  (sero)  aafifidraiv  is:  toward  the  end  of  the  sabbath,  or  late,  in  the  sabbath, 
meaning  the  closing  period  near  the  end,  but  still  during  the  sabbath;  comp.  oiff  TTII  r/jUtpos,  late  in  the  day,  o\l/(  TTJJ 
^AiKinj,  late  in  lift.    Vulgate:  respere  sabbati;  Beza:  etetremo  sabbato ;  Tyndale:  the  sabbath  day  at  even;  Cover- 
dale:  upon  the  evening  of  the  sabbath  holy  day ;  Cramner,  Genevan,  and  Bishops' Versions:  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
tiabbath  day ;  Lange:  vm  die  Endeetit  des  Sabbaths;  Meyer,  Alford,  Co:, ant,  etc.    But  in   this  case  we  must  assume 
with  Meyer,  Laiiire,  and  Alford,  that  Matthew  here  follows  the  natural  division  of  the  day  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  which 
seems  to  be  favored  by  the  following  definition  of  time,  but  which  is  contrary  to  the  Jewish  habit  and  the  Jewish-Chris 
tian  character  and  destination  of  the  first  Gospel.    "O^f,  with  the  genitive,  may  also  mean  after  or  lor.g  after,  like  644 
TUCV  fia<n\tcas  xP"vtav  (Plutarch.  Nwn.  1),  or  6i|/€  juvvT-npicw,  when  the  mysteries  were  over  (Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll. 
iv.  IS).     Hence  Olshausen,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Campbell,  Norton,  Robinson  (sub  itye,  No.  2),  Crosby  translate:  nach 

VerjiuxK  den  Sabbath*,  Sabbath  being  ocer,  or  being  ended,  after  ihe  sabbath  (also  the  French  Version  :  aprix  If-  nub- 
bat).  Euthym.  Zigubenus,  Grotius,  Siier,  and  Wieseler  translate :  at  the  end  of  the  week;  also  On-swell,  who  translates  : 
Now  kite  in  the  week,  at  the  hour  of  dawn,  against  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  for  the  plural  (rdii&ara,  like  the  Hebrew 
mnS'J ,  means  a  week  as  well  as  a  sabbath  or  sabbaths,  comp.  Mark  xvl.  2;  Luke  xxiv.  1;  John  xx.  1, 19,  and  Matt, 
sxviii.  1.  It  is  certain  and  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Malthew  means  the  time  after  the  close  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  the 
time  before  day-break  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  the  Christian  Sunday.  This  is  plain  from  the  following  -rrj  eirujxa 
ffKovcry  ei'j  H'ICLV  ffa.fiQa.Tcav,  and  confirmed  by  the  parallel  passages;  comp.  Siaytvo/uevou  rov  o-a&Bdrov,  Markxvil; 
rf,  fj.ia  rwv  (Ta/SfSdrioi/  opdpov  fiadfos,  Luke  xxiv.  1;  and  rij  /j.ta  rtiiv  ffa@fia.Ttui>  7rp&>l  iT/forias  en  ovffris. 
John  xx.  l.-P.  S.] 

2  Ver.  1.— [Lit. :  at  the  dawning,  or  as  it  was  dawning  into  the  ftret  day  of  the  week  (Conant),  or :  in.  th>e  dawn  oj 
the  firi>t  day  (Norton),  i.  e.,  toward  sunrise  of  Sunday.    In  connection  with  ry  eiriQwirKovirri  supply  ij/J.fpa  or  &pa. 
The  term  /uia  ffafifiaTuiv  agrees  with  the  Rabbinical  signification  of  the  days  of  the  week:  r^^"  "inx  i  Sunday ;  13^3 
fijw2>  Monday;  rOCD  iC^bCj  Tuesday,  etc.    See  Lightfoot,  p.  500.    As  ffd.fi&aTa.  in  the  second  clause  certainly 
means  week  and  not  the  sabbath  day,  it  seems  natural  to  understand  it  the  same  way  in  the  first  clause,  as  Grotius,  Wiese 
ler,  and  Stier,  who  renders :  Als  aber  die  Woche  utn  war  und  der  erste  Woche.ntag  anbrechen  wo/lte.—l'.  S.] 

3  Ver.  2.— [The  definite  article  before  angel  is  not  justified  by  the  Greek:   &yye\o<;  irvrfov,  and  suggests  a  false  Inter 
pretation  as  if  a  particular  ansrel,  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  was  meant.     In  ch.  ii.  19  all  English  Versions  correctly  render 
an  angel,  but  in  ch.  i.  20,  24;  ii.  18,  and  here,  they  follow  Tyndale  in  preflxins  the  article.— P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  2  —The  words :  anb  -r  ri  •>  6upas,are  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  and  rejected  by  other  authorities ;  probably,  an  ex 
esetical  addition.  [They  are  also  omitted  in  Cod.  Sii.ait,  ancient  versions,  and  fathers,  and  thrown  out  by  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford.-P.  S.] 

6  Ver.  8.— B.,  C.,L.,  etc.,  and  Tischendorf,  read,  instead  of  <f'£eA.0oP(rai,  6,-ir e \6oii cr ai;  and,  judging  from  internal 
grounds,  this  is  the  more  probable  reading.    [Cod.  Sinait.  sustains  a  ?r  eA.0owrai,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Alford,  while 
Lachmann  retains  <=£eA0oD<7ai.     The  latter:  they  went  out,  would  imply  that  the  women  had  entered  into  the  sepul 
chre,  to  "the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."— P.  8.] 

•  Ver.  8.— [In  Greek:  a.it a.yy<-1\  at.  This  verb  is  translated  in  three  different  ways  in  the  English  Version  in 
this  section:  to  bring  word,  ver.  8;  to  tell,  vers.  9,  10;  and  to  shew,  in  ver.  11.  Such  frequent  change  is  hardly  justifiable, 
certainly  unnecessary,  since  tell  would  answer  as  well  in  all  these  cases. — P.  S.] 

7  Ver.  9. — The.  words:  <7«  they  went  to  1M  hist  dinciples.  are  omitted  in  B.,  D.,  and  many  other  MSS.  and  versions. 
Griesbach  and  Scholz  would  insert,  Lacbmann  and  Tischendorf  omit.    Meyer  couMders  the  words  an  explanatory  gloss. 
[Cod.  Sinait,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  etc.,  and  of  critical  editors,  Mill,  Bengel,  Alford,  and  Tregi-lles.  likewise  favor  the  omis 
sion.     Scrivener  is  wrong  when  he  asserts  that  "Lachmann  alone  dares  to  expunge  them."     Meyer  and  Alford  correctly 
observe  that  o>  s  eVoperWro  is  foreign  to  the  usage  of  Matthew.    It  is  certain  that  the  words  can  be  easily  spared;  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  solemn,  and  their  omission  can  be  readily  explained  from  homo3otel.,  the  recurrence  of  avrov. 
—P.  S.] 

1.  De  Wette  and  others  explain :  After  the  Sabbath 
had  ended  ;  2.  Grotius  and  others  :  After  the  week 
had  closed  ;  3.  Meyer  :  Late  upon  the  Sabbath.  So 
that  it  is  not  the  accurate  Jewish  division  of  time, 
according  to  which  the  Sabbatli  ended  at  six  on  Sat 
urday  evening,  but  the  ordinary  reckoning  of  th« 
day,  which  extends  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  and 
adda  the  night  to  the  preceding  day.  Meyer's  asser 
tion,  that  oi|/«,  with  the  g-enitive  of  the  time,  always 
points  to  a  still  continuing  period  as  a  late  season, 
would  support  this  view,  if  it  were  true,  but  it  ii 
doubtful.*  Pape  translates  the  btyt  rwv  Tpuiwi 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  But  about  the  end — 'Otf/«  8«  o-ajS- 
pdruv .  The  peculiar  expression  is  explained  by 
the  context.  It  was  the  time  of  the  dawn,  or  of 
breaking  day  (r;,uepa  to  be  supplied  in  connection  with 
(VKptaffKovari),  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday. 
Similar  are '  the  statements  of  Luke  and  John ;  while 
Mark  says :  about  sunrise.  But  there  are  various 
explanations  attached  to  this  expression  of  Matthew.* 


B.I 


*  [Comp  the  translator's  Critical  Note  No.  1  above.— P. 


*  [Meyer,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  his  Oommen- 
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found  in  Philostr.  •.  "  long  after  the  Trojan  war." 
But  the  fact,  tlm.t  MaUhew  mak.-s  tin-  first  dayof  th< 
week  begin  hci-o  with  sunrise,  is  decisive  in  Meyer's 
favor.— M  ('«  iro.&$dT!av  =  PSdn  "IPX ,  K,tn 
di.ii.:  Aci-onli'i;;  to  Matthew's  method  of  expression, 
which  is  al'.vays  so  full  of  meaning,  we  find  a  doctrin 
al  emphasis  iu  the  words,  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
(old)  SMath  season,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the 
c.irLi  ,ni>ri'':,!/i  »f  the  (new)  Sunday  season. 

Came  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other 
Mary. — John  names  only  Mary  Magdalene ;  Mark 
adds  Salome;  Luke  (xxiv.  10),  several  others,  name 
ly,  Johanna,  the  wife  of  Chusa,  as  we  learn  from  Luke 
viii.  3.  These  differences  of  the  narrations  arise  from 
the  intention  of  emphasizing  different  circumstances 
We  must  begin  with  Mark.  Three  women  go  first 
to  the  grave — Magdalene,  the  other  Mary,  and  Sa 
lorne.  Matthew  omits  Salome,  because  he  intends  to 
continue  his  account  of  the  two  women,  Magdalene 
and  Mary  (xxvii.  61).  John  keeps  only  Magdalene 
before  his  eye,  because  she  is  seized  with  excitement 
on  finding  the  stone  rolled  away,  and,  hurrying  away 
aloae  to  the  city,  calls  the  two  disciples  ;  and  becaus 
ho  wishes  to  relate  this  circumstance  and  Magdalene's 
succeeding  history.  Luke's  attention  was  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  women  who  were  bringing  the  spices 
and  ointments,  and  accordingly  -writes  of  the  second 
body  of  females,  who  followed  the  first  three.  Meyer 
maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  dif 
ferent  accounts.  A  judicious  critic  will,  however, 
only  oppose  a  forced  harmony. 

To  see  the  sepulchre.— Luke  and  Mark  :  to 
anoint  the  corpse.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
women  went  in  two  parties  to  the  grave  ;  and  those 
who  brought  the  ointments  came  second ;  the  first 
came  for  information.  This  hurrying  on  before  the 
others  is  explained  by  fear,  unconscious  hopes  of  a 
resurrection,  longing  and  impatient  desire. 

Ver.  '1.  And,  behold,  there  was  (iyivero)  a. 
great  earthquake. — Meyer :  "  It  is  quite  arbitrary 
to  take  the  aorist  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect  (Cas- 
talio,  Kuinoel,  Kem,  Ebrard,  etc.),  or  to  make  ijAflg 
signify  an  unfinished  aciioa  (de  Wettc)."  But  arbi 
trary,  also,  is  the  hypothesis,  that  the  women  must 
have  seen  alL  The  earthquake  was  felt  by  them  as 
well  as  by  all  the  disciples  ;  the  angel  was  beheld  by 
Mary  and  Salome,  sitting  upon  the  stone  rolled  away, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  affrighted  guard  ;  but  that 
which  occurred  between,  the  rolling  away  of  the 
stone,  etc.,  could  have  been  supplied  by  the  Apostle's 
prophetic  intuition.  The  resurrection  of  the  Lord  it 
self  was  not  a  matter  of  actual  bodily  vision.  ''  The 
old  and  general  view  (see  especially  the  Fathers,  as 
quoted  by  Calovius)  is,  that  Jesus  rose  while  the  grave 
was  stiil  closed,  and  that  the  tomb  was  opened  mere 
ly  to  prove  the  resurrection."  *  Meyer.  But  this  is 


Ury,  admits  that  oi|/e,  Bern,  with  genitive  (which  occurs  no- 
whore  else  in  the  N.  T.),  means  also:  l,tnge  nach,  long  af 
ter,  ami  quotes  Pint.  Num.  1;  but  the  length,  of  time  is  not 
necessarily  implied,  comp.  oi^e  nvarfipiuf,  a.fter  the  mya- 
terien.  in  Phihwtntu.  \'ita  Apoll.  iv.  is.— I'.  S.] 

*  [So  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine. 
The  lathers  compare  the  resurrection  from  the  closed  tomb 
to  the  birth  of  Christ  from  trie  closed  womb  of  the  Virgin, 
Ut  «x  elaiuto  Virginia  uicro  natua,  sic  ex  clauso  tepulc/iro 
rtaurrefit  ui  quo  nemo  cond  it  us  fuera  t,  et  po»tn>i<iiu  re- 
turr&rixtet  ye  /;<•/•  chin -«i,v  fin-ex  in  cnnxjic'ctiim  upostolorum 
tndua-ii  (Greg.  M.).  See  the  quotation  from  Jerome  in  the 
translator's  note  on  ch.  xxvii.  &),  p.  536.  The  orthodox  Prot 
estant  commentators  likewise  assumo  generally  that  the 
resurrection  took  place  before  the  stone  was  rolled  away. — 
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rather  an  arbitrary  and  supernatural  separation  of  tha 
occurrences.* 

Ver.  5.   Fear  not  ye,   vfifis . — Opposed    t» 
the   terror   of  the   guard,  whose   fear   might   have 
caused  them  to  be  filled  with  wonder.     M 
these  words  their  correct  explanation,  pointing  out 
the  false  interpretation  which   had   been  iu;;de  of 

[Ver.  6.— Hilary  :  "  Through  woman  death  waa 
first  introduced  into  the  world  ;  to  woman  the  first  an 
nouncement  was  made  of  the  resurrection.  Chrysos- 
tom :  Observe  how  our  Lord  elevates  the  weaker  sex, 
which  had  fallen  into  dishonor  through  the  transTes- 
sion  of  Eve;  and  how  He  inspires  it  with  hope,  and 
heals  its  sorrows,  and  makes  women  the  messenfrei's 
of  glad  tidings  to  His  disciples.] 

For  I  know.— The  reason  why  they  need  not 
fear. 

Ver.  7.  Tell  His  disciples The  Galilean  be 
lievers,  who  formed  the  great  body  of  the  disciples, 
are  intended  by  this  term.  Though  the  Lord  re 
vealed  Himself  to  a  few  women,  to  the  disciples  of 
Emmaus,  and  to  the  twelve  in  Judea,  His  grand  self- 
manifestation  took  place  in  Galilee  (ver.  1(3).  Ben- 
gel  :  Verba  discipulis  dicenda  se  porrigunt  usque  ad: 
videbetis. — Lo,  I  have  told  you,  E  I  TT  0  v ,  which 
marks  the  formal  and  important  announcement. 
Corroborative :  dixi. — Unnecessary  subtilties  in  the 
explanation  of  these  words  are  referred  to  by  Meyer. 

Ver.  8.  With  fear  and  great  joy. — ilingkd  feel 
ings.  The  transition  from  the  dread  felt  by  the  women 
to  the  blessedness  of  belief  in  the  resurrection,  which 
they  now  began  to  experience,  is  expressed  by  this 
statement ;  also  the  final  passage  from  the  Old  to 
the  Xew  Testament,  from  the  horror  of  Shcol  to 
the  view  of  the  opening  heavens.  "  Corresponding 
cases  of  the  union  of  fear  and  joy  are  mentioned  by 
Wetstein  (Virg.  ^bJneid,  1,  5-14;  11,  807,  etc.)." 
Meyer. 

Ver.  9.  Held  Him  by  the  feet This  is  not 

merely  an  expression  of  consternation,  although  the 
words  ny  (J>o/3ei<r0e,  ver.  10,  point  to  such  a  feel 
ing  of  dread,  but  it  describes  rather  the  highest  joy 
and  their  adoration.  It  is  the  climax  of  the  feeling 
alluded  to  in  ver.  8.  Beugel  :  "  Jesum  ante  passio- 
nern  alii  potius  alienorcs  adorarunt,  qnannliscipuli." 
The  special  experience  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  incor 
porated  with  the  vision  of  the  two  other  women. 

*  [The  Edinb.  edition  translates  KupernaturaJinti^che  by 
nnatural.  But  every  tyro  in  divinity  ought  to  know  the 
essential  difference  between  Hupernatural  or  xitperration- 
a/;  i.  e.,  what  is  abore  nature  and  aboee  reason  (as  is  every 
miracle  and  specific  doctrine  of  Christianity),  and  unnatural 
>r  irrational,  i  e.,  what  is  contrary  to  nature  and  to  rea 
son.  Lange  docs  not  mean  to  characterise  the  view  of  th« 
fathers  as  unnatural,  but  as  unnecessarily  adding  another 
liracle— the  passing  through  a  stone— to  the  resurrection  it- 
elf.  Burkitt  and  M.  Henry  assume,  that  while  Christ  could 
lave  rolled  back  the  stone  by  His  own  power.  He  chose  to 
have  it  done  by  an  angel,  to  signify  that  He  did  not  break 
nrison,  but  had  a  fair  and  legal  discharge,  from  heaven.  la 
;he  case  of  Lizarus  the  stone  was  removed  from  tho  grave 
Before  he  was  raised  by  Christ  to  a  new  natural  life.  But  tho 
itone  could  hardly  be  a  hindrance  to  Him  who  raise. 1  ili-u- 
self  by  llis  own  power  to  an  eternal  heavenly  life  and  who 
ifterward  appeared  to  the  discip  ts  through  clo-e  I  doom 
John  xx.  1H,  i'G).  The  stone  may  have  been  mlled  aw»y 
nerely  for  the  sake  of  the  women  and  the  di.sci pies,  that 
they  might  go  into  the  empty  tomb  and  see  the  evidence  of 
he  resurrection.  This  at  nil  events  is  the  more  usual  ortho 
dox  interpretation.— P.  S.J  " 

t  [Similarly  Wordsworth:  "iV««s]  emphatic:  Let  tb« 
Roman  soldier*  fear  (ver.  4)— not  ye—  weak  won.tn  though 
yo  be."  Meyer  (in  the  fifth  edition)  maintains  against  d« 
Wctte  and  others  that  the  personal  pronoun  is  always  em* 
phatio  in  the  N.  T.,  even  Mark  xiii.  tf ;  Acte  viii.  24.— P.  8.) 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MATTHEW. 


This  account  reminds  us  of  the  state  of  mind  ev 
denced  by  Thomas,  John  xx. 

Ver.  10.  Be  ndt  afraid;  go  tell.— Asyndeto 
of  lively  conversation.  A  sign  that  the  Lord  shares 
in  their  joy. — My  brethren. — A  new  designation 
of  the  disciples,  which  declares  to  them  His  consoling 
sympathy ;  makes  known  to  them  that  He,  as  the 
Risen  One,  had  not  been  alienated  from  them  by  their 
(light  and  treachery,  but  that  rather  they  are  sum 
moned  by  Him  to  become  partners  in  His  resurrec 
tion.  The  command  was,  in  the  first  instance,  issued 
to  raise  the  women  from  the  ground,  whom  His  di 
vine  majesty  had  prostrated. — Tell  my  brethren  that 
they  go. — This  proclamation  of  the  resurrection  by 
the  women  is  to  lead  the  disciples,  whom  the  fact 
of  the  Lord's  being  buried  in  Jerusalem  detained  i 
that  city,  to  make  their  preparations  for  an  instant 
departure  to  their  homes. 

And  there  they  shall  see  Me.— As  before,  in 
ver.  7,  the  disciples  as  a  body  are  meant,  who,  ac 
cording  to  Matthew,  had  followed  Him  from  Galilee. 
And  therefore,  when  the  eleven  disciples  are  (ver. 
1 6)  specially  mentioned,  it  can  only  be  as  the  leaders, 
as  the  guides  of  the  entire  company.  Meyer  repre 
sents  that  a  threefold  tradition  regarding  the  resur 
rection  grew  up  among  the  disciples :  1.  The  purely 
Galilcean,  which  is  found  in  Matthew's  account ;  2. 
the  purely  Judcean,  which  is  given  by  Lake  and  John, 
excluding  the  appendix,  ch.  xxi.  ;  8.  the  mixed,  which 
narrated  both  the  Galilean  and  Juda3an  manifestations, 
and  is  found  in  John,  when  the  appendix  is  added. 
Meyer  is  now  willing  to  admit  the  historical  sequence, 
that  the  appearances  in  Judaea  preceded  those  in  Gal- 
lilec ;  but  he  holds  still,  that  the  account  given  by 
Matthew  manifests  an  ignorance  of  what  occurred  in 
Galilee.*  From  this  he  deduces  the  conclusion,  that 
this  portion  of  our  Gospel  must  be  the  addition  of  a 
non-apostolic  hand,  because  such  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  Matthew  is  inconceivable.  But  against  this 
critic's  assumption  we  may  educe  the  following: — 
1.  If  this  assumption  be  correct,  we  should  expect 
even  from  Mark  in  his  Gospel,  f  which  was  written 
earlier,  and  fixed  the  middle  point  of  the  evangelical 
tradition,  only  Galilaean  appearances,  whereas  he  re 
lates  only  manifestations  in  Judaea.  2.  Matthew 
himself  relates  the  Lord's  appearance  in  Judsea  to 
the  women,  vers.  9,  10.  3.  A  post-apostolic  writer 
would  most  certainly  have  resorted  to  the  general  tra 
dition,  and  have  related  both  the  appearances  which 
took  place  in  Judasa  and  those  which  occurred  in  Gal- 

*  [So  also  in  the  fifth  edition,  p  613,  although  he  express 
ly  admits  the  historical  character  of  the  appearances  of 
Christ  both  in  Judaaa  and  in  Galilee.  "  Dasx  Jenus  SOWOHL 
in  Jerusalem  ALS  AUCH  in  Galilda  den  Junyern  erschie- 
nen  sei,  M  schon  aus  deni  Bestehen  der  Juddischen  und 
der  QaUMUtchm  Ueberlieferung  ntben  einander  als  ge- 
schicfMiches  Ergeljniss  zu  sc.hlienaen,  icird  aber  ZWEIFF.L- 
LOS  durch  Johannes,  wenn,  wie  amunehmen,  Kap.  21  das 
Werk  des  Apostals  int.  S>>  kommt  man.  aUerdiiiga  zu  deni 
GESCHICIITSBESTANDE,  class  Me  Judatechen  Erscheimingen 
den  Galiluixchei/,  voningetjuntii-n m'titf;  nber  dubei  Mt  nicht 
eu  ubersehen,  dass  der  Bericlit  des  Matthdux  nichta  ron 
den  Jiiduiftchen  Erncheinungen  writs,  weU  imZusummen- 
hang  seiner  Erztlhlung  nirffendt  ein  Platz  J&r  sie  tit." 
Meyer  regards  this  Mippo.-(v.l  ignorance  of  the  first  Gospel  as 
«>ue  of  the  arguments  for  his  hypothesis  that  in  its  present 
Gretk  forui  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Matthew.  This 
conclusion  is  too  rash.  It  is  sufficient  in  the  case  to  sav, 
ti'ith  the  late  Dr.  Bloek,  one  of  the  most  careful  and  con- 
tcientious  critics,  that  Matthew's  account,  is  a  brief  eonden- 
natiou.  But  we  Dr.  Lange's  forcible  remarks  above,  which 
Ueyer  ought  to  have  noticed  in  the  lifth  edition.— P.  S.l 

t  [The  Kdinb.  edition  omits  the  name  ot  Mark,  and  refers 
this  sentence  to  the  early  writti-ti  ijonpel  of  Matthew,  to 
Hhioh  it  does  not  apply  at  all,  since  Matthew  relates  the 
•miiifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour  in  Galilee.— P.  B.] 


ilee.  4.  The  assumption  of  Meyer  rests  altogether 
upon  the  antiquated  hypothesis,  that  every  Evangelist 
intended  to  narrate  all  the  facts  he  knew.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  repeat  that  the  Evangelists  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  poor  mechanical  chroniclers, 
but  as  narrators  of  the  facts  of  evangelical  history,  as 
they  assumed  in  their  own  minds  the  form  of  an  or 
ganic  whole,  as  one  continuous  gospel  sermon.  And 
here  we  have  an  indication  that  Matthew  keeps  up 
throughout  the  plan  of  his  gospel  narrative  as  distinct 
from  that  of  Luke.  While  Luke,  the  Evangelist  of 
the  Gentiles,  brings  out  fully  the  true  prerogatives  of 
Judaism,  and  describes,  therefore,  the  whole  of 
Christ's  life  of  activity  as  a  grand  procession  to  Jeru 
salem,  Matthew,  the  Evangelist,  of  the  Jews,  endea 
vors  in  every  instance  to  disprove  the  false  preroga 
tives  of  Judaism,  and  tarries  accordingly  mostly  in 
Galilee,  describing  the  Lord's  activity  in  that  district. 
Hence  it  is  that  Luke  gives,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Gospel,  the  adoration  rendered  to  the  new-born  Sa 
viour  by  Jewish  Christians,  and  closes  his  history 
with  an  account  of  the  Lord's  appearance  in  Judsea  ; 
while  Matthew  contrasts,  in  his  opening  chapters,  the 
adoration  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  perse 
cution  of  the  Jews,  and  concludes  by  laying  the  scene 
of  the  grandest  manifestation  of  the  Lord  in  Galilee, 
in  opposition  to  the  city  Jerusalem.  From  this  to 
conclude  that  Matthew  knew  nothing  more  of  the  res 
urrection,  is  a  conceit  which  falls  far  below  *  a  lively 
appreciation  of  the  free  Christian  spirit  of  the  Gos 
pels.  Meyer  himself  acknowledges  that  it  is  evident, 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  5  fT.,  that  even  if  all  the  accounts  in 
the  Gospels  be  combined,  we  have  not  a  full  record 
of  all  Christ's  appearances  after  His  resurrection. 
Meyer,  however,  is  right  in  opposing  the  mythical 
view  which  Strauss  takes  of  the  history  of  the  resur 
rection,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  facts  connect 
ed  with  resurrection,  by  Weisse,  into  magical  effects 
of  the  departed  spirit  of  Jesus.  The  actual  existence 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  faith  and 
joy  at  death's  approach  evidenced  by  the  Apostles, 
cannot  be  the  effect  of  a  myth  or  a  mere  ghostly  ap 
parition.  (See  below.) 

[The  denial  of  the  historical  character  of  the  res 
urrection  and  the  subsequent  manifestations  of  Christ 
to  the  disciples,  has  assumed  different  forms  :  1.  The 
Wolfenbiittel  Fragmcntist  (Reimarus),  like  the  lying 
Jewish  Sanhedrin  (ch.  xxviii.  13),  resolved  them  into 
downright  impostures  of  the  Apostles :  this  is  a  moral 
impossibility  and  monstrosity  unworthy  of  consider 
ation.  2.  Paulus,  of  Heidelberg,  the  exegetical  repre 
sentative  of  the  older  common-sense  rationalism, 
sees  in  the  resurrection  merely  a  reviving  from  an 
apparent  death  or  trance.  This  is  a  physical  impos 
sibility  in  view  of  the  preceding  crucifixion  and  loss 
of  blood.  3.  Strauss :  Subjective  visions,  or  more 
fully  in  his  own  words  (see  his  new  work  on  the  Life 
of  Jesus,  published  1864,  p.  304):  "Purely  internal 
occurrences,  which  may  have  presented  themselves 
to  the  disciples  as  external  visible  phenomena,  but 
which  we  can  only  understand  as  facts  of  an  ecstatic 
condition  of  mind',  or  visions."  Similarly  the  late  Dr. 
Baur  of  Tubingen  (the  teacher  of  Strauss,  and  found 
er  of  the  Tubingen  school  of  destructive  criticism). 
This  visionary  hypothesis  is  a  psychological  impossi 
bility,  in  view  of  the  many  appearances,  and  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  saw  Christ ;  as  the  eleven  dis- 

*  [Not:  unworthy  ofcne  who,  etc.,  as  the  Edinb.  t<d.  mi»- 
ranslates  Lansre,  who  opposes  opinions  only,  »id  never  in- 
luljrcs  in  personalities  which  would  m«r  the  dignity  of 
ommentary. — P.  S.] 
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nples,  and  even  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  (1 
Cor.  xv.  6).  4.  Weisso :  Effects  of  the  ever-living 
spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  disciples.  f>.  Ewald  :  Spirit 
ual  visions  in  the  ecstasies  of  desire  and  prayer  (gei- 
ttige  Schauungen  mdcr  fcntzuckuitg  </<'/•  ^Si/innm-ht  mul 
dcs  Ci'elttfx).  These  two  views  are  only  modifications 
of  the  above  theory  of  Strauss,  and  equally  untenable. 
E\val  1,  however,  is  not  clear,  and  makes  an  approach 
to  the  orthodox  view  when  lie  remarks:  "Christ was 
,  sneii  again  by  His  disciples :  nothing  is  more  hintor-i- 
cal."  (Die  drei  ersten  Evangelien,  ubcrselzt  und  erk- 
liirt  ;  p.  362  :  "  Christus  ward  wiedergcschen  von  den 
>Stinigen  :  niches  i*t  geschichtlicher  ah  dies.")  Kenan, 
in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  passes  over  this  stumbling-block 
with  characteristic  French  levity,  promising  to  ex 
amine  "  the  legends  of  the  resurrection  "  hereafter  in 
the  history  of  the  Apostles.  All  he  says  upon  it  at 
the  close  of  ch.  xxvi.  amounts  to  a  confession  of  de 
spair  at  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  is  this :  "  The  life 
>f  Jesus,  to  the  historian,  ends  with  his  last  sigh. 
But  so  deep  was  the  trace  which  he  had  left  in  the 
hearts  of  his  disciples  and  of  a  few  devoted  women, 
that,  for  weeks  to  come,  he  was  to  them  living  and 
consoling.  Had  his  body  been  taken  away,  or  did 
enthusiasm,  always  credulous,  afterward  generate  the 
mass  of  accounts  by  which  faith  in  the  resurrection 
was  sought  to  be  established  V  This,  for  want  of 
peremptory  evidence,  we  shall  never  know.  We  may 
Bay,  however,  that  the  strong  imagination  of  Mary 
Magdalene  here  enacted  the  principal  part !  "  All 
these  false  views  resolve  the  history  of  Christianity 
into  an  inexplicable  riddle,  and  make  it  a  stream 
without  a  fountain,  an  effect  without  a  cause.  Dr. 
Baur  ( Christenthum  der  drei  ersten  Jahrhundertc,  p. 
40),  indeed,  thinks  that  ike  faith  in  the  resurrection 
more  than  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  was  the  mo 
tive  power  of  the  Apostles  in  their  future  activity. 
(So  also  Strauss,/,  c.  p.  289.)  But  it  was  the  fact 
which  gave  to  their  faith  a  power  that  conquered  the 
world  and  the  devil.  Faith  in  mere  visions  or  phan 
toms  may  produce  phantoms,  but  not  such  a  phe 
nomenon  as  the  Christian  Church,  the  greatest  fact 
and  the  mightiest  institution  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Compare  also  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of 
MEYER,  Corn,  on  Matthew,  5th  ed.,  1860,  p.  614  (who 
is  quite  orthodox  as  regards  the  general  fact  of  the 
resurrection) ;  GUDER  :  Die  Thatsachlichkeit  der  Auf- 
erstehung  Christi,  1862;  an  art.  of  Prof.  BEYSCHLAG 
(against  Baur)  ir>  the  Sludien  und  Kritikcn,  1 864,  p. 
197  sqq.,  and  several  able  articles  of  Prof.  FISHER, 
of  Yale  College,  against  Strauss  and  Baur,  in  the 
New  Englander  for  1864.— P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  end  of  the  (Jewish)  Sabbath.  —  The 
Evangelist,  without  doubt,  intended  by  the  selection 
of  this  peculiar  and  significant  expression  to  bring 
forward  the  fact,  that  the  Christian  Sunday  had  now 
caused  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  cease  (and  Christianity 
had  now  taken  the  place  of  Judaism).  Sunday  is 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  it  is  not  thereby 
aiade  to  be  the  negation,  the  destruction  of  the  Sab 
bath,  but  its  realization  in  the  form  of  spirit,  life,  and 
freedom.  S  inday  is  a  new  creation,  the  institution 
of  the  Church's  holy  day ;  marked  out  as  such  not 
only  by  the  resunection,  but  also  by  the  Lord's  ap- 
peaVau'ces  upon  that  day.  But  if  the  external  law 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  abrogated  for  the  Church, 
ihe  1  •hri&.ijJti  State  is  bound,  by  its  duty  to  Christ,  to 


I  see  that  the  law  of  the  du;,  of  holy  rest  is  obserysd, 
as  indeed  all  the  laws  of  the  decalogue,  in  the  spir' 
of  New  Testament  order  and  freedom.  We  sec  In, in 
Acts  xx.  7  :  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2 ;  Rev.  i.  10,  that  Sundaj 
was  observed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  W7to  sltall  roll  us  au-ay  the  stone  from  the  doot 
|  of  the  sepulchre  ? — This  utterance  of  the  three  anxious 

women  has  become  the  great  symbol  of  all  the  j-ighs 
of  humanity,  in  its  longing  for  the  revelation  of  tli* 
resurrection. 

3.  The  earthi/uake. — A  presage  of  the  resurrec. 
tion  according  to  that  parallel  course  of  development 
through  which  the  earth  is  passing  along  with  the 
kingdom  of  God.     See  ch.  xxiv. 

4.  The  visions  of  angels. — As  the  earth,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  its  grand  moment  of  development,  is 
shaken,  and  seems  rushing  to  ruin ;  so,  on  the  other, 
the  heavens  unfold.     Therefore  angels  are  ever  pres 
ent  as  ministering  spirits  at  the  ci  ideal  periods  hi 
God's  kingdom.     But  although  these  angelic  appear 
ances  are  objective,  real,  and  visible,  the  perception 
by  the  on-looking  mortals  of  these  heavenly  spirits 
depends  upon  a  state  of  soul  resembling  the  angelic 
spirituality ;    and  this  disposition  of  soul  depends, 
again,  upon  the  position  occupied  in  relation  to  hea 
ven  and  earth.     The  more  the  earth  is  concealed  and 
buried,  like  a  midnight  grave,  to  the  beholders,  so 
much  the  more  clearly  do  they  view  the  opening  hea 
vens.     And  hence  it  is  that  the  female  disciples  were 
the  first  to  see  the  angels  ;  and  they  beheld  first  one, 
then  two. 

6.  Fear  and  great  joy. — Transition  from  the 
old  into  the  new  world,  from  the  old  to  the  new  cov 
enant. 

6.  Into  Galilee. — See  the  Critical  Notes. 

7.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  consid 
ered  in  and  for  itself  (analogically}. — In  the  Lord's 
death  and  resurrection  a  separation  took  place  be 
tween  the  first  geon  of  the  natural  human  world,  and 
the  second  scon  of  the  eternal  spirit- world  of  human 
ity  (1  Cor.  xv.  45).    Christ's  death  is  the  fulfilment  and 
the  completion  of  death,  and  therefore  also  its  end, 
as  was  already  determined  in  regard  to  Adam's  death. 
Where  death  began,  there  should  it  cease,  i.  e.,  there 
should  be  no  death.     Physical  death  is  restricted  to 
one  zone.     This  district  of  death  lies  between  th<- 
world  of  inorganic  bodies  on  the  one  side,  anr"  oie 
spirit-world  on  the  other.     The  mineral,  or    .ue  one 
side,  is  non-vital ;  the  spirit  is  non-mortal.     Death 
appears  now  to  extend,  between  these  limits,  only 
over  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  human  worlds.     But 
the  death  of  the  plant  is  well-nigh  but  allegorical,  an 
appearance  of  dying :  it  lives  still  in  the  root,  the 
branch,  the  seed.     The  dying  of  the  animal,  again,  is 
no  complete  death  :  there  is  no  full,  individual  life  to 
resign  ;  it  lives  only  in  the  general  life  of  nature,  and 
hence   it  cannot  die  fully  and  with  consciousness. 
Actual  death  begins  with  conscious  man,  in  order 
likewise  to   cease  with  him,  and  to  be  transformed 
into  a  new  conscious  life.     Adam  was  formed,  not  to 
die,  that  is,  was  not  to  see  corruption ;  he  was  to 
pass  only  through  a  deafch-likc  process  of  transforma 
tion,  and  to  undergo  a  metamorphosis  from  the  nut- 
ural  state  of  man  into  the  spiritual  (the  tree  of  life  ; 
Enoch;  Elijah;    2  Cor.  v.  4  ;  1  Cor.   xv.  51).     But 
this  transformation  became  subject  to  the  effects  ar.d 
the  punishment  of  moral  death,  of  sin,  as  God's  CCM- 
demnation  ;  and  thus  this  transformation  jiafscd  orer 
into  corruption.    The  "  being  clothed  upon  "  (syml  >ol- 
ized  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  butterfly-chrysalis] 
became  "  the  unclothing  "  (symbolized  by  the  wheat- 
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gram  in  the  earth).  Since  then  was  death  in  the 
world  ;  the  consciousness  and  the  experience  of  de- 
served  sickness,  dissolution,  corruption,  and  impris 
onment  in  the  waste  death-realm,  Sheol.  The  entire 
weight  of  death  pressed  upon  mankind,  to  their  pain 
and  anguish  ;  and  yet  they  were  not  fully  consciou 
of  it  (Heb.  ii.  14,  15).  Christ  became  our  partner  in 
this  common  subjection  to  death.  He  tasted  thi 
death  (Heb.  ii.  9) ;  received  it  with  full  conscious 
ness  into  His  life.  Hence  death  was,  fulfilled  in  His 
life,  it  was  ended,  and  must  again  be  transformed  intc 
the  transformation,  unto  which  men  were  original!} 
destined.  Christ's  dying  was  a  death  which  passed 
over  at  once  into  metamorphosis.  Christ's  condition 
in  death  was  a  collision  with  corruption,  in  which  cor 
ruption  was  overcome  ;  was  an  entrance  into  the  realm 
of  the  dead,  which  unbound  the  fetters  of  that  realm. 
His  resurrection  was  at  once  resurrection  and  com 
plete  transformation.  When  the  question  is  asked, 
Was  Christ  glorified  between  His  death  and  resurrec 
tion,  or  during  the  forty  days,  or  during  the  ascen- 
Mon  ?  the  conceptions  of  transformation  and  glorifi 
cation  are  confused.  The  transformation,  as  the 
passage  from  the  first  into  the  second  life,  was  decid 
eel  at  the  resurrection.  Glorification,  as  His  entrance 
into  the  heavenly  world,  could  appear  in  Him  even 
befor3  His  death,  in  the  transfiguration  upon  the 
mountain,  and  be  viewed  by  others  ;  and  yet  after 
rhe  resurrection,  in  His  first  presentation  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  she  mistook  Him  for  the  gardener.  His 
actual  glorification,  decided  at  His  resurrection,  be 
came  a  complete  fact  upon  His  ascension ;  and  hence 
Christ,  as  the  Risen  One,  is  life-principle  as  well  for 
the  resurrection  as  for  the  transformation  (1  Cor.  xv. 
21 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17). 

If  we  would  obtain  a  closer  view  and  more  accu 
rate  conception  of  the  resurrection,  the  death  of 
Christ  must  be  contemplated  as  the  ideal,  dynamic, 
and  essential  end  of  the  old  world  and  humanity. 
The  world  continues  to  move  chronologically  accord 
ing  to  its  old  existence,  and  is  still  expanding  in  its 
members  (its  periphery) ;  but  in  its  centre,  the  end 
Las  been  reached  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  And  this  being  the  case,  there  is  of  neces 
sity  connected  with  this  end  the  ideal,  dynamic,  and 
essential  beginning  of  the  new  spiritual  world,  as  the 
resurrection  followed  the  death  of  Christ.  And  this 
->vent  is,  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  at  once  an 
evolution  of  life  (Christ  rose),  and  at  the  same  time 
an  act,  of  God's  righteousness  (the  Father  raised  Him). 
Christ  rose  from  the  grave,  because  He  was  holy, 
possessing  the  Spirit  of  glory,  susceptible  of  resurrec 
tion,  and  must  accordingly  cause  this  very  death  to 
become  subservient  unto  life,  must  overcome  this 
death  and  transform  it.  God  raised  Him,  because 
He,  in  and  for  Himself,  had  endured  this  death  con 
trary  to  right ;  and  yet,  likewise,  agreeably  to  right, 
inasmuch  as  He  had  surrendered  Himself  on  behalf 
of  man.  Thereby  this  death  of  Christ  has  been  made 
by  God  the  world's  atonement.  But  when  these  two 
points  are  united,  the  death  of  Christ  and  His  resur 
rection  stand  forth  to  our  view  as  the  grandest  act 
of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  greatest  fact  in 
the  glorious  revelation  of  the  Trinity  (Eph.  i.  19). 

8.  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  consid 
ered  soteriologi catty. — The  soteriological  effect  is  here, 
a<  always,  threefold ;  He  accomplished  :  (a)  recon 
ciliation  as  Prophet ;  (6)  expiation  as  High-Priest ; 
'<:)  deliverano?,  redemption,  as  King  (see  the  author's 
iUoyma>k,  p.  793).  Christ,  as  Prophet  inllisrecon- 


ciliatory  working,  has  overcome  the  world's  hate  bj 
His  love,  and  sealed  the  grace  of  God  by  the  b.jod 
of  His  martyr-death ;  as  High-Priest,  in  His  expia 
tory  working,  He  has  taken  "upon  Him  the  world's 
judgment,  and  changed  it  into  deiiverance ;  as  King, 
in  His  redemptive  working,  He  lias  made  death  itself 
the  emblem  of  victory  over  death,  or  of  deliverance 
from  tue  power  of  darkness,  which  sinners  were  sub 
ject  unto  through  death. 

In  this  threefold  character  and  working,  Tie  en 
tered  Sheol.  As  Prophet,  He  has  lighted  up  Sheol, 
and  made  it  appear  as  the  translation-state  from  the 
first  to  the  second  and  higher  life.  As  High-Priest, 
He  has  likewise  changed  the  punishment  of  the  realm 
of  death  by  taking  the  penalty  of  sins  freely  upon 
Himself.  As  King,  He  has  led  captivity  captive,  and 
opened  the  prison-house  of  Sheol  (Eph.  iv.  8). 

God  has  made  all  this  sure  by  setting  His  seal  to 
it  in  His  resurrection.  God  Himself  recognizes  that 
courageous  love  and  greeting  of  peace  by  which  He 
carries  His  gospel  back  into  that  world  which  had 
crucified  Him.  God  Himself  sends  Him  back  out  of 
the  Most  Holy  as  a  living  sign  of,  and  witness  to, 
the  perfect  atonement.  As  the  Redeemer,  He  comes 
forth  in  the  glory  of  that  triumph,  which  He  fharea 
with  own  :  "  0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting !  0  Grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  ! " 

The  unity  of  these  results  lies  in  this,  that  in 
Christ  mankind  have  been  virtually  consecrated  to 
their  God,  have  died,  been  buried,  descended  into 
Sheol,  risen  again,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  man  who  resists  with  demo 
niac  unbelief  this  working  of  Christ,  is  cut  off  from 
humanity,  and  is  handed  over  to  the  devil  aud  bis 
angels  (Matt.  xxv.). 

But  to  receive  the  redeeming  efficacy  of  Christ, 
to  enter  into  the  commui.ion  of  His  life  by  the 
communion  of  His  Sp'.rit.  This  entrance  is  a  pro 
phetic  faith,  in  that  we  recognize  what  Christ  has  be 
come  to  us ;  a  priestly  faith,  in  that  we  yield  us  up 
o  His  atoning  righteousness ;  a  kingly  faith,  in  that 
we  make,  in  sanctification,  His  life  our  own.  The 
mity  of  all  this  lies  in  the  fact,  that  we  die,  are  bur- 
cd,  rise,  and  ascend  in  Christ.  As  regards  his  spirit, 
;he  Christian  belongs  to  Christ,  and  hi  so  far  all  is 
finished  and  completed  in  his  salvation ;  but  as  re 
gards  his  nature,  he  belongs  to  the  world,  and  in  so 
ar  he  awaits  the  general  end  of  that  world,  and  a 
general  resurrection  with  that  world. 

9.  "  The  intercourse  and  companionship  of  the 
l,ord,  after  His  resurrection,  with  His  disciples,  dur- 
ng  the  forty  days  of  joy,  bore  manifestly  a  different 
character  from  what  they  did  before  His  death. 
Through  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  glorification 
if  His  body  had  begun  (the  transformation  of  His 
3ody  was  completed) ; — for,  although  His  resui  rec- 
ion-body  bore  the  marks  of  the  wounds,  showing  it 
o  be  the  same  body,  it  was  no  more  subject  to  the 
rounds  and  laws  of  the  bodily  existence,  as  before." 
Asco.  For  the  historic  certainty  of  the  resurrection 
f  Jesus,  see  1  Cor.  xv. ;  ULLMANN  :  What  does  the 
nstitution  of  the  Christian  Church  through  one  toho 
lad  been  crucified  presuppose  ?  (Studien  und  Krtii- 
cen,  1832) ;  LANGE'S  JLeben  Jcsu,  ii.  3,  p.  1738.  Ao 
:ording  to  one  explanation  of  the  negative  criticism 
if  modern  unbelief,  Jesus  was  only  apparently  dead 
Paulus);  according  to  the  other,  the  resurrection 
as  an  illusion  (Strauss).  When  the  two  are  com 
>ined,  thev  a^e  self-destructive. 
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HOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

CPON  THE  ENTIRE  CHAPTER. — The  risen  Saviour 
ftfl  the  eternal  King,  the  fundamental  thought  of  this 
whole  Easter  history.  We  see  from  it:  1.  How  the 
etorms  of  earth  and  the  angels  of  heaven  serve  Him; 
2.  how  neither  Jewish  seals  nor  Roman  anus  are  any 
hindrance  in  His  way ;  3.  how  He  annihilates  the 
spite  *  of  His  foes,  and  the  anguish  of  His  friends, 
by  His  resurrection  ;  4.  how  He  moves  along,  elevat 
ed  above  the  slanderous  reports  of  foes,  and  the  de 
sponding  apprehension  of  the  disciples  ;  5.  how  un 
bounded  is  His  power  in  heaven  and  earth ;  6.  how 
He  is  able  to  despatch,  in  the  glory  of  the  Trinity, 
His  servants  into  all  the  world,  with  the  message  of 
salvation  ;  7.  how  sure,  even  at  the  beginning,  He  is 
of  the  homage  of  all  the  world ;  8.  how  He  is  able, 
notwithstanding  His  approaching  departure,  to  assure 
His  own  of  His  protecting,  ever-abiding  presence,  as 
their  consolation  and  their  peace. 

UPON  THIS  PARTICULAR  SECTION. — The  morning 
of  the  resurrection-day.  1.  The  morning-dawn ;  or, 
•  the  victory  of  light  over  darkness :  the  earthquake 
and  the  angels ;  the  petrified  guards  and  the  open 
grave ;  the  search  for  the  Crucified — the  message 
concerning  the  risen  Lord ;  the  fear  and  the  great 
joy.  2.  The  sunrise :  Christ's  manifestation ;  the 
greeting;  the  adoration ;  th  2  commission. — The  judg 
ment  of  God,  as  revealed  by  the  grave  of  Christ,  com 
pared  with  the  world's  judgment :  1.  The  Sabbath  of 
the  law  is  passed  ;  the  Sunday  of  spiritual  freedom 
breaks.  2.  The  earth  shudders ;  heaven,  with  its 
angels,  is  manifested.  3.  The  stone,  witli  the  seal 
of  authority  broken,  is  rolled  away ;  the  herald  of  the 
risen  Saviour  sits  triumphant  upon  the  stone.  4.  The 
armed  guards  lie  powerless ;  women  become  heroines, 
and  the  messengers  of  the  risen  Redeemer.  5.  Ju 
daea  is  deposed  of  its  dignity  ;  Christ  selects  Galilee 
as  the  scene  where  He  will  unfold  His  glory.  6.  The 
compact  of  darkness  is  destroyed ;  Christ,  the  Risen, 
salutes  His  own. — The  gradual  unfolding,  to  be  per 
ceived  in  the  message  of  the  resurrection,  is  a  type 
of  its  glory. — The  ghost-like  stillness  in  which  Christ's 
resurrection  is  revealed,  is  prophetic  and  characteris 
tic  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  Christian  world. — 
The  greatest  miracle  of  omnipotence,  in  its  gentle, 
heavenly  manifestation.  —  The  resurrection-morning 
the  end  of  the  old  Sabbath  :  1.  The  creation  becomes 
spiritual,  a  spiritual  world ;  2.  the  rest  becomes  a 
festival ;  '3.  the  law  becomes  life. — Easter,  the  great 
Sunday,  ever  returning  in  the  Christian  Sabbath,  the 
eternai  Easter. — The  way  to  the  grave  of  Jesus  :  1. 
The  road  thither :  the  visible  grief  (to  anoint  the 
Lord) ;  the  secret  hope  (to  see  the  grave) ;  the  great 
experience — the  stone,  the  angel,  etc.  2.  The  return  : 
fear  and  great  joy ;  the  salutation  of  Jesus ;  the 
commission. — The  Mary  of  Christmas,  and  the  two 
Marys  of  Easter ;  or,  woman's  share  in  the  great 
works  of  God. — First  to  Mary  Magdalene  ;  or,  Christ 
risen  for  the  pardoned  sinner. — The  grave  of  Christ 
transforms  our  graves. — The  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
an  invisible  mystery,  rendered  glorious  by  visible 
signs  :  1.  The  invisible  working  of  omnipotence,  and 
its  visible  action ;  2.  the  invisible  entrance  into  ex 
istence  of  the  new  life  of  Christ,  and  the  visible  earth 
quake  (the  birth-pangs  of  earth) ;  3.  the  invisible 
entrance  of  the  heavenly  King  into  His  spiritual  kirig- 

*[Not:   condition,  as  the  Edinb.  edition  reads,  evl- 
imtly  mistaking  the  German  Trots  for  Trust. — P.  8.] 


dom,  and  the  unseen  spirit-messenger ;  4.  the  invi&i 
ble  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  tin 
visible  guards  (the  servants  of  that  kingdom)  as  dea  1 
men ;  6.  the  invisible,  new,  victorious  kingdom  ol 
Jesus,  and  the  beginning  of  its  revelation. — The  ang<s 
from  heaven;  or,  from  heaven  the  decision  cones' 
1.  Help  in  need;  2.  the  unsolving  of  the  difficulty 
3.  the  turning-point  of  history ;  4.  the  change  of  th| 
old  ;  5.  the  glorious  issue  of  a  remarkable  guidance. 
— The  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone,  a  representation 
of  Christ's  victory :  1.  In  its  full  extent, — over  tlm 
Gentile  world  and  the  Jewish  world  (soldiers  and  the 
official  seal) ; — over  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  2.  In 
its  fullest  completion, — seated  in  the  shining  gar 
ments  of  triumph. — The  angel's  raiment,  the  Sunday 
ornament  and  attire  in  which  the  Easter  festival  ia 
c<>brated.— The  twofold  effect  of  Christ's  resurrec 
tion  :  1.  The  old  heroes  tremble  and  are  impotent, 
the  desponding  become  heroic  ;  2.  the  living  become 
as  dead,  and  those  who  had  been  as  dead  become 
alive. — Fear  not  ye!  And  why  not?  1.  Because 
they  seek  Jesus  ;  2.  because  He  is  not  in  the  grave, 
but  is  risen  ;  3.  because  the  view  of  Himself  awaits 
you. — Jesus  the  crucified,  is  the  risen  Saviour's  title 
of  honor  in  heaven  and  on  earth. — He  is  risen,  as  He 
said;  or,  Love  is  stronger  than  death ;  or,  This  great 
fulfilment  is  a  pledge  for  all  Christ's  promises. — And 
ye,  too,  shall  rise,  as  He  has  said. —  Come,  see  the 
place.  The  disciples'  view  of  the  empty  grave  of 
Jesus  :  1.  The  beginning  of  the  certainty  of  the  res 
urrection  ;  2.  the  beginning  of  the  Christian's  bless 
edness  ;  8.  the  beginning  of  the  world's  end.— The 
empty 'grave,  and  the  empty  graves. — Go  quickly; 
or,  whosoever  has  discovered  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  must  go  and  make  it  known. — All  Christians 
are  evangelists. — The  union  of  fear  and  great  joy : 
1.  That  fear,  which  must  burst  into  joy;  2.  that  jo'y, 
which  must  be  rooted  in  fear. — They  ran.  The  res 
urrection  ends  the  old  race,  and  begins  a  new  race. — 
The  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  :  1.  What  it  presup 
poses  :  And  as  they  went.  2.  How  it  proceeds  :*  a  meet 
ing,  a  greeting :  All  hail !  3.  What  it  effects  :  And  they 
came,  etc.  (ver.  9).  4.  What  it  enjoins :  Go,  tell,  etc. 
(ver.  10).— The  relation  of  the  Risen  One  to  His  peo 
ple  :  1.  The  old :  they  search  and  find  one  another, 
in  faith  and  love.  2.  A  new:  they  worship  Him; 
He  calls  them  His  brethren. — Joseph's  history  is  in 
this  case  fulfilled  :  he  was  sold  by  the  sons  of  Israel, 
and  yet  revealed  himself  in  his  princely  majesty  to 
Aw?  brethren. — The  repeated  command  to  depart  to 
Galilee,— its  import  (see  above).— The  resurrection  of 
Jesus  is  the  most  certain  fact  of  history  :  1.  It  proves 
itself;  2.  hence  it  is  proven  by  the  strongest  proofs  ; 
3.  hence  the  proof  is  for  our  faith  (our  love  and  hope). 
— The  resurrection,  the  fulfilling  of  the  life  of  Jesus : 
1.  The  wonder  of  wonders  ;  2.  the  salvation  of  salva 
tion  ;  8.  the  life  of  life ;  4.  the  heaven  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

Starke  : — From  Zeisius :  An  earthquake  occurs 
when  Christ  dies  upon  the  cross,  an  earthquake  oc 
curs  when  He  rises  again,  to  testify  unto  the  majestic 
power  both  of  His  victorious  death  and  resurrection. 
— Christ's  glorified  body,  the  great  stone  could  not 
restrain. — Oh,  cunning  Reason !  how  silly  art  thou 
in  spiritual  and  divine  things  ! — Canstein  :  If  we  find 
no  help  on  earth  to  overcome  hindrances  in  the  path 
of  duty,  help  will  be  sent  us  from  heaven. — We  shalJ 
live  with  Him.  Where  the  Head  is,  there  are  thf 


*  [Ip  German  :    Wie  sif,  ror  nich  gfht,  which  the  E<iiab 
lition  renders:  How  it  anticipates  it*e/f.'—L>.  S.] 
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members.— 2  Thess.  i.  10 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13 — Nova  BiU. 
Tub, :  Behold,  how  glorious,  etc.  So  glorious  shall 
be  our  resurrection. — As  glorious  and  consoling  as 
Christ's  resurrection  is  to  the  godly,  so  fearful  is  it  to 
the  godless. — Quesnel:  God  knows  how  at  once  to 
console  His  own,  and  to  terrify  the  wicked,  Ex.  xiv. 
24. — Luther's  margin :  Fear  not  ye,  fear  not  ye  :  be 
joyful  and  consoled. — Zeisius :  Fearful  as  the  holy 
angels  are  unto  the  unholy,  just  so  comforting  are 
they  unto  the  godly,  as  companions,  in  the  approach 
ing  glory.  —  Canstein :  The  servants  of  the  word 
should  exercise  the  office  of  comforting  angels,  or 
God's  messengers  of  consolation,  unto  the  anguished. 
— Bibl.  Wirt. .-  As  the  woman  was  the  first  to  sin, 
so  have  women  been  the  first  to  reali/e  Christ's  pur 
chased  righteousness. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :  The  joyful 
message  of  the  resurrection,  and  its  fruits,  are  not 
for  coarse,  worldly  hearts,  but  for  longing  disciples. 
—Those  who  have  really  experienced  the  joy  pro 
duced  by  the  resurrection,  are  anxious  to  impart  that 
joy  to  others. — Jesus  comes  to  meet  us  when  we  seek 
Him. — My  brethren.  A  designation  dating  from  the 
resurrection,  Heb.  ii.  12.  For  the  disciples,  it  indi 
cates  something  great  and  most  consolatory. — Joseph 
a  type  of  this,  Gen.  xlv.  4. — The  world  boasts  always 
of  its  high  titles  ;  but  we,  who  are  Christ's,  have  the 
highest,  we  are  called  His  brethren. — We  are  heart 
ily  to  forgive  those  who  have  not  deserved  well  of 
us. 

Gossner  : — It  gleams  and  flashes  once  more.  Be 
fore,  all  was  dark  and  sad ;  but  now  again  the  rays 
of  crucified  truth  appear,  and  they  illuminate  ever 
more  and  more  gloriously. 

Lisco  : — The  women  hear  first  that  Jesus  is  risen. 
Then  they  see  the  empty  grave,  ver.  6.  Finally,  they 
see,  feel,  and  speak  to  Jesus,  ver.  9. — The  certainty 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv.  1-8.  Its  impor 
tance,  1  Cor.  xv.  12:  1.  Proof  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ ;  2.  that  His  death  is  an  ofl'ering  for  us ;  3. 
the  ground  for  our  hope  of  a  resurrection.  By  His 
death,  all  the  preceding  testimonies  borne  unto  Him 
seem  to  be  proved  false ;  by  His  resurrection,  it  is 
proved  that  nothing  has  been  disproved.  His  resur 
rection  is  the  seal  of  our  redemption,  the  beginning 
of  His  glorification  and  exaltation. — The  Easter  fes 
tival  is  a  call  to  a  spiritual  resurrection. 

Gerlach : — The  Lord's  body  now  a  different  body, 
and  yet  the  same:  1.  Free  from  all  the  bonds  of 
n-eakness,  of  suffering,  of  mortality.  2.  The  stigma 
ta  ;  *  He  ate  and  drank  (though  He  needed  not  food). 
— The  Lord's  appearances,  and  all  the  accompanying 
circumstances,  are  in  the  highest  degree  full  of  mean 
ing  and  importance.  The  women  see  the  angels  ;  the 
disciples  do  not.  Jesus  appears  to  the  Magdalene,  to 
Peter,  to  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  to  the  Elev 
en  ;  in  each  case,  with  the  most  tender  and  exact 
regard  for  the  state  of  each.— All  the  external  a  rev 
elation  of  the  internal.  So  shall  it  one  day  be  in  our 
resurrection. 

Iltubner  .-—The  awe  of  the  resurrection-morning. 
— Christ's  resurrection  the  type  of  our  own. — Every 


*  [In  German :  din  Wundenmaal?,  the  technical  term 
for  the  marks  or  truces  of  the  five  wounds  of  the  Saviour, 
tii.!  prints  of  the  nails  in  th«  hands,  etc..  which  Thomas 
w.shed  to  handle,  before  submitting  to  the  belief  in  the  fact 
D!  the  resurrection  (John  xx.  25.  '>').  They  are  here  referred 
io  as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  body  of  our  Lord.  The 
Edinb.  edition  makes  here  another  ridiculous  and  incredible 
blunder  by  translating  this  familiar  German  expression 
vomposed  of  Wunden,  i.  e,  woundt,  and  J/«<//e,  i.  <'., 
mute*):  meals  of  wonder,  as  if  the-  text  spoke  of  Wutider- 


morning  should  remind  us  of  the  coming  re surre  jtion 
—  Came  Mary;  The  last  witnesses  by  the  grave  are 
the  first.  We  should  seek  God  early.— [ilieger  :]— 
They  considered  themselves  bound  to  anoint  Christ ; 
but  Christ  must  and  will  anoint  them  with  the  Hoi) 
Spirit  and  with  power. — The  earthquake  a  type  of 
the  awful  convulsion  of  the  earth  at  the  last  day 
and  the  general  resurrection. — The  angel  a  typ .-  of 
the  appearance  of  the  angels  at  the  last  day. — The 
form  of  the  angel's  appearance.  Servants  as  thej 
are  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  their  office  is  to  intro 
duce  men  into  this  kingdom. — The  experiences  of  the 
guards,  presages  of  what  the  unbelieving  and  sinners 
will  experience  at  the  last  day. — Fear  not  ye  !  The 
higher  spirit-world  is  the  Christian's  home. — To  seek 
Jesus  is  the  way  to  life. — Nothing  to  be  feared  on 
that  way. — The  Lord  is  risen.  The  angel-world  cries 
to  the  world  of  men,  and  all  believers  should  cry  to 
one  another  :  "  The  Lord  is  risen." — "  Death,  whera 
is  thy  sting  ?  Hell,  where  thy  victory  ?  "  (1  Cor. 
xv.). —  Come  and  see :  a  summons  to  self-persuasion. 
— We  should  impart,  spread  abroad,  the  belief  in  the 
resurrection. — Our  belief  in  the  future  life  should 
thoroughly  permeate  our  earthly  life,  and  glorify  it. 
— Christ's  resurrection  reunites  the  scattered  disci 
ples. — Love  plans  for  eternity. — In  the  case  of  the 
women,  faith  went  first,  then  came  sight. — The  per 
fect  brotherhood  of  Christ,  a  fruit  of  God's  adoption. 
— Three  classes  of  topics  for  Easter:  1.  Such  in 
which  the  fact  itself  is  considered  ;  truth,  certainty, 
power  of  the  resurrection.  2.  Such  in  which  Christ's 
resurrection  is  made  to  introduce  a  discourse  upon 
our  own ;  e.  g.,  the  resurrection,  the  festival  of  our 
immortality.  3.  Such  in  which  faith  on  Christ  in 
general  is  handled  ;  e.  g.,  faith  upon  a  living  Christ. 
— Braune :  The  essence*  of  Christianity  is  bound  up 
with  the  cross,  but  its  form  and  manifestation  with 
the  resurrection. — The  Church  has  been  founded  by 
the  preaching  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. — The 
Apostles  designate  themselves,  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection. — As  the  beginning 
of  every  life  is  hidden,  so  is  the  beginning  of  the  life 
of  the  risen  Lord  hidden  in  mysterious  darkness, 
Acts  ii.  21. — Jesus  has  not  simply  taught  the  resur 
rection  ;  He  is  the  resurrection. — What  caused  the 
guards  dismay,  freed  the  women  of  anxiety. — With 
every  advancing  step,  the  path  of  eternal  truth  bright 
ens.—  The  fear  of  the  women  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  guards. —  To  My  brethren :  first  He  named 
them  disciples,  then  friends,  then  little  children  ;  now, 
brethren. 

From  Sermons. 

Rcinhard: — The  Christian  feast  of  Easter  is  a 
festival  of  perfect  tranquillization  :  1.  Because  it  dis- 
sitpates  all  the  uneasiness  and  sorrow  which  disturb 
our  peace  ;  2.  because  it  wakens  in  us  all  those  hopes 
which  must  confirm  our  peace. — Christ's  resurrection- 
was  the  impartation  of  life  unto  God's  holy  Church 
on  earth,  which  owes  to  His  resurrection :  1.  Its  ex 
istence  ;  2.  its  moral  life ;  3.  its  unceasing  continu 
ance. — Thiess: — The  cross  illuminated  by  the  Easter 
sim. — Ranke: — A  clear  light  is  poured  over  the 
whole  life  of  Christ  by  His  resurrection. —  Gaupp: — 
The  Easter  history  is  also  the  history  of  the  believing 

*  [Das  Wesen,  which  the  Edinb.  edition  mistranslates 
tie  e-sistenee  (d«s  Stiii,  bait  in,  die  Ktri*ttng).  The  exist, 
ence  of  Christianity  and  the  .oundiiig  of  the  Church  de 
pends  rather  on  the  resurrection,  as  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  sentence  immediately  following.— P.  S.J 
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soul. — Ahlffld:  —  Jesus  lives,  and  I  with  Him.— 
Olho :  Easter  comfort  and  Easter  pleasure:  1.  The 
sanctity  of  our  graves  ;  2.  the  glory  of  the  resurrec 
tion  ;  3.  all  our  sins  forgotten. — Petri :  Christ's  life, 
our  life.  Let  that  be  to-day:  1.  Our  Easter  belief; 
2.  our  Easter  rejoicing. — Stcinhofer  :  Life  from  the 
dead:  1.  In  the  Saviour;  2.  i:i  His  people — Rauten- 
btrg :  The  Christian  by  his  Redeemer's  open  grave : 

1.  He  lays  his  care  in  that  grave  ;  2.  he  becomes  at 
that  spot  sure  of  his  salvation;  3.  his  heart  is  filled 
with   rapture. — Brandt :  Jesus  Christ  the  victorious 
prince,     We  may  consider  :    1.   The    foes  He  has 
subduc-d  ;  2.  the  obstacles  He  has  overcome  ;  3.  the 
means  used  to  secure  this  victory ;  4.  its  results. — 
Jesus,  the  risen  Saviour,  an  object  for  holy  contem 
plation  :  1.  See  the  counsel  of  hell  brought  to  nought 
by  Him ;  2.  see  the  method  of  the  divine  government 
glorified  by  Him  ;  3.  the  tears  of  true  love  dried ;  4. 
the  misery  of  this  earthly  life  transformed ;  o.  the 
work  of  salvation  finished ;  6.  the  human  heart  filled 
with  the  powers  of  God. —  G-elbel :  The  Lord's  resur 
rection,  considered  :  1.  Historically;  2.  in  its  neces 
sity  ;  3.  import ;  4.  and  immediate  results. — Ficken- 
scher  :  What  should  the  grave  be  to  us  Christians, 
now  that  Jesus  is  risen  ?     1.  A  place  of  rest ;  2.  of 
peace  ;  3.  of  hope  ;  4.  of  transfiguration. — Rambach : 
The  glorious  victory  of  the  risen  Saviour:  1.  Glori 
ous  considered  in  itself: — (a)  the  most  miraculous  ; 
(6)  the  most  honoring ;  (c)  the  most  glorious  victory. 

2.  Glorious  in  its  effects  :— (a)  a  victory  of  light  over 
darkness ;   (6)  of  grace  over  sin ;   (c)  of  life  over 
death. — Draseke :  How  Easter  followed  Good  Friday : 
1.  As  God's  Amen  ;  2.  as  men's  Hallelujah. — Sachse : 
— The  stone  rolled  away.     It  seems  to  us :  1.  The 
boundary-stone  of  blasphemy  against  God ;  2.  as  the 
monumental  stone  of  the  most  glorious  victory ;  3.  as 
the    foundation-stone   of   the    building   of  Christ's 
Church. — Fr.  Strauss :  A  long,  sacred  history  is  to 
day  presented  to  us,  the  history  of  the  Easter  festi 


val  :  1.  The  long-continued  preparation ;  2.  the  glo» 
rious  manifestation:  3.  the  continual  development 
4.  the  future  consummation  in  heaven. — Alt :  Tht 
new  life  to  which  Easter  summons. — Liebner :  How 
we  should  enter  the  companionship,  and  follow  th« 
example,  of  the  early  witnesses  unto  the  rcsunvcticu. 
— Shultz  :  The  verities  of  our  faith,  unto  which  tha 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  bears  a  certain  and  irrosist- 
ible  tendency :  1.  That  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  the  living 
God  ;  2.  that  a  perfect  atonement  has  been  presented 
to  God  for  us,  hi  the  Lord's  death  ;  3.  that  our  soul 
is  immortal ;  4.  that  our  bodies  also  will  rise. — All 
the  difficulties  in  Christ's  life  are  resolved  by  His  res 
urrection. —  Heidenreich  :  What  a  .friendly  dawn, 
broke  upon  redeemed  and  blessed  humanity  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection  ! — Schlcierinarher  :  How 
the  consciousness  of  the  imperishable  overcomes  the 
pain  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  perishable. — The  life 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  a  glorious  type  of  our 
new  life. — Canstein :  The  joy  of  the  Easter  morning 
in  the  future  world :  1.  What  shall  it  be?  2.  who 
shall  enjoy  it?— F.  A.  Wolf:  The  true  Christian, 
upon  the  festival  of  the  resurrection,  looks  back  as 
gratefully  unto  the  past,  as  he  gazes  joyfully  into  the 
future. — Three  stages  in  the  spiritual  life  are  to  bo 
observed  in  the  history  of  those  to  whom  the  risen 
Redeemer  became  the  closest  friend :  1.  A  sadness, 
which  seeks  Jesus ;  2.  a  hope,  which  springs  up  at 
the  first  intimation  of  His  presence;  3.  the  joyful 
certainty,  to  have  found  and  recognized  the  Redeem 
er. — Tzschlrner  :  The  sufferings  of  time  in  the  light 
of  eternal  glory. — Death,  the  new  birth  into  a  nerc 
life. — Genzken :  The  path  of  faith  in  the  risen  Sa 
viour. — Markeineke  :  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the 
main  pillar  of  our  salvation. — Theremin:  Christ'?! 
resurrection  should  awaken  us  to  repentance. — Nie- 
mann :  The  belief  in  the  new  world  of  immortal 
ity  which  opened  unto  us  in  the  Lord's  resurreo 
tion. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

JUDAISM,  AND  ITS  TALE;    OR,   THE  IMPOTENT  END  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 


CHAPTEB  XXVIII.  11-15. 

11  Now  when  [as]  they  [the  women]  were  going,  behold,  some  of  the  watch  came  into 

12  the  city,  and  shewed  unto  [told]  *  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  done.     And 
when  they  [the  high-priests  J  were  assembled  with  the  elders,  and  had  taken  counsel,1 

13  they  gave  large  [much]8  money  unto  the  soldiers,  Saying,  Say  ye,  His  disciples  came 

14  by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept.     And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,4 
we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you  [make  you  secure,  free  of  care  or  danger,  v//.a? 

15  d/xeptjLtvovs  Troi^cro/xev].6     So  they  took  the  money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught :  and 
this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  until  this  day  [i.  e.,  the  time  of  the  com 
position  of  this  Gospel].8 

>  Ver.  11.— [Corap.  Critical  Note  No.  6  on  ch.  xxviii.  8.    Others  prefer  reported  to.— P.  8.] 

*  Ver.  12.— [Or  moro  literally:  having  assembled  .  .  .  and  taken  counsel,  ffvvaxStvrts  KO!  \a.$6vrts 
Bo  Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union.— P.  3.] 

'  Ver.  12. — [AYiclif,  Scrivener,  Conant.  etc.,  render  apyvpia  Ixavd,  much  money,  instead  of  large  money,  which  date* 
from  Tyndale,  C'overdale,  Cranmer,  etc.  The  KheinMi  X.  T.  has:  a  large  sum  of  money.  De  Wette,  Lange,  and  Ewald1 
"t&clir.ch  Geld;  Luther:  Geld's  genug ;  van  Ess  and  other  German  Versions:  viel  Geld. — 1'.  S.] 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MATTHEW. 


«  Ver.  14.-[Or  :  be  borne  witness  of  before  the  governor;  an  official  or  judicial  bearing  is  intended;  comp.  fc-a  similai 
B»e  ol  en-  1  Acts  xxiv.  19,  20;  xxv.  9,  12,  2G;  xxvi.  2;  1  Cor.  vi.  1;  1  Tim.  v.  19;  vi.  13.  But  compare  the  remarks  of  Dr 
Lunge  in  the  Eaeeg.  Note*.  Lachmann  and  Trep-Hes  read  :  ta-v  a-KovaQy  TOVTO  virb  (instead  of  eirl)  TOV  -ijyf^vo^ 
if  this  shall  be  heard  by  the  governor,  following  the  Vatican  Codex  (B.),  Codex  Beza  (IX),  and  the  oldest  Versions  (Italc 
»nd  Vulg-xta  :  si  hoc  audilum  ftterit  a  pramide).  But  Meyer  and  Lange  regard  this  as  a  mistaken  explanation  of  e  -n-  i 
Which  is  sustained  by  the  majority  of  authorities.  Conant,  in  his  Version,  adopts  the  reading  L>TTO,  but  the  N.  T.  of  th« 
Am.  Bible  Union,  which  otherwise  follows  his  Version  closely,  has  here:  "before  the  governor."  Scrivener  takes  no  no 
tice  of  this  verse.—  P.  8.] 


4  Ver.  H.-[Lange:  aorgenfrei,  fret  of  care;  Meyer:  sorgenfrei  im  objectiven  Slnnc,  i.  e.,  frei  ron  G?fah 
ertien;  Tyn.'.alu  1.  :  -iiinke  yn»i  safe;  Coverdale:  ye  ahull.  /,<•  nnfc,  ;  Tyndale  2.,  Cramner.  Genevan   Uib'l.-. 
' 


.  ,    .    .,  ahr  mid 

Plnckertien;  Tyn.'.alu  1.  :  -iiinke  yn»i  safe;  Coverdale:  ye  ahull.  /,<•  nnfc,  ;  Tyndale  2.,  Cramner.  Genevan  Uib'l.-.  Scrive 
ner:  eare  you  Ji-irmlena  ;  Bishops'  B.,  very  improperly:  mulet  yt>»  cartltm  ;  Conaut  and  others  :  ma&eycnmecure.—V.S.] 
8  Ver.  15.—  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  [not  in  his  edition  of  1859]  add  T)/j.ipcs  (day)  after  TTJS  <rT)/iepoj/, 
which  is  supported  by  Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  al.  [Tischendorf,  in  the  edition  of  1859,  says  :  "  i)  /u  e'p  a  iibi  a  panels  tantum 
tetitibus  jiriebetur,  potiun  illutum  quam  verum  esse  statuendmn  «*<,"  but  the  fact  that  Matthew  in  two  other  passages 
(xi.  23;  xxvii.  8)  uses  arinepov  without  ^/ue'pa  makes  the  insertion  in  this  case  less  probable  than  the  omission  Merer 
and  Alford  likewise  defend  it  here.—  P.  S.j 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Yer.  11.  As  they  were  going. — The  Evangel 
ist  does  not  seek  to  show  that  the  soldiers  arrived  in 
the  city  before  the  women,  but  only  that,  contemjDO 
raucously,  a  second  account  reached  the  city, — tha 
one  message  was  borne  to  the  friends,  and  another  tc 
the  enemies. 

Ver.  12.  And  had  taken  counsel. — This  is  th< 
last  session  of  the  Sanhedrin,  so  exacting  of  rever 
ence,  which  is  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  its  last  de> 
'cision.  It  is  a  very  significant  transaction,  which 
gives  us  a  perfect  revelation,  prospectively,  of  tl 
post-Christian,  unbelieving  Judaism.  Some  have 
considered  this  very  disgraceful  decision  of  the  coun 
til  to  be  improbable.  But,  standing  as  they  did  upon 
the  brink  of  moral  destruction  and  condemnation, 
this  improbability  becomes  the  most  awful  reality. 
Still,  we  are  not  compelled  by  our  text  to  believe  that 
they  held  the  meeting  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bribing  the  guards :  that  was  merely  a  result  of  their 
council,  and  of  their  deliberations.  Probably  the 
matter  was  handed  over  to  a  commission,  to  be  ex 
amined  into  and  disposed  of;  that  is,  the  council  left 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  high-priests,  agreeing 
secretly  with  their  designs. 

Much  money. — Increased  bribes,  as  compared 
with  the  former  bribery,  that  of  Judas :  1.  The  bribe 
ry  in  this  case  was  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  2.  The  bribery  by  means  of  large 
sums  of  money,  contrasts  strongly  with  the  thirty 
pieces  which  Judas  received.  3.  The  bribery  of  poor 
Gentiles,  and  these  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  seduced 
into  a  breach  of  discipline  and  into  lies,  which  might 
have  cost  their  lives ;  and  with  this  were  connected 
self-humiliation  and  self-abandonment  on  the  part  of 
the  Sanhedrin  before  these  very  Gentiles.  4.  The 
formal  resolution,  which  was  aimed,  though  indirect 
ly,  at  the  corruption  of  the  soldiers,  was  the  cul 
mination  of  that  guilt  to  which  they  had  subjected 
themselves  in  accepting  the  willing  and  volunteered 
treachery  of  Judas.  The  whole  account  expresses 
distinctly  the  extreme  and  painful  embarrassment  of 
the  chief  council.  They  imagined  that  by  means  of 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  they  had  freed  themselves  of 
Judaa;  but  now  they  begin  first  to  experience  the 
far.  greater  danger  to  which  the  crucified  and  buried 
Saviour  exposed  them. 

Vet.  13.  Stole  Him  away  while  we  slept.— 
In  addition  to  all  the  judgments  of  impotency,  embar 
rassment,  and  rejection,  they  are  now  subjected  to 
the  judgment  of  stupidity.  "The  soldiers  are  to  have 
been  asleep,  and  yet  to  have  seen  thieves,  and  known 
.hat  the y  were  disciples !  Grotius :  rb  avTotcaraKpt- 


rov.  [This  Satanic  lie  carries  its  condemnation  on 
the  face.  If  the  soldiers  were  asleep,  they  could 
not  discover  the  thieves,  nor  would  they  have  pro 
claimed  their  military  crime ;  if  they,  or  even  a  few 
of  them,  were  awake,  they  ought  to  have  prevented 
the  theft ;  it  is  very  improbable  that  all  the  soldiers 
should  have  been  asleep  at  once ;  it  is  equally  im 
probable  that  a  few  timid  disciples  should  attempt  to 
steal  their  Master's  body  from  a  grave  closed  by  a 
stone,  officially  sealed  and  guarded  by  soldiers,  nor 
could  they  do  it  without  awakening  the  guard,  if 
asleep.  But  all  these  improbabilities  are  by  no  means 
an  argument  against  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative : 
for,  if  men  obstinately  refuse  to  believe  the  truth, 
"  God  sends  them  strong  delusion  that  they  should 
believe  a  lie,"  2  Thess.  ii.  11.  With  this  agrees  the 
old  heathen  adage :  "  AVhoin  the  gods  wish  to  destroy 
they  first  make  mad," — which  is  constantly  exempli 
fied  in  history.  Infatuation  is  a  divine  judgment, 
and  the  consequence  of  desertion  by  God.  Among 
the  Jews  this  lie  finds  credence  to  this  day,  as  it  did 
at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  Mat 
thew,  and  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  accord- 
ug  to  the  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertul- 
ian.— P.  S.] 

Ver.  14.  And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's 
ears. —  Coram  procuraiore.  Meyer,  foil,  wing  Eras 
mus,  interprets  this  in  a  judicial  sense:  When  an  ex 
amination  shall  be  held  before  Pilate.*  But  in  that 
:ase,  the  mediation  would  come  too  late,  because 
Dilate,  according  to  military  discipline,  must  have  in- 
iicted  the  penalty,  if  such  a  criminal  violation  of  duty 
lad  been  openly  acknowledged.  Accordingly,  most 
commentators  interpret,  When  this  rumor  shall  reach 
he  governor,  be  repeated  unto  him.  Then  tho 
danger  became  imminent ;  but,  according  to  this  as- 
urance,  it  would  have  been  already  removed. — This 
vas  undoubtedly  an  excuse  highly  dangerous  for  the 
oldiers  (see  Acts  xii.  19),  and 
iy  no  means  be  sure  of  the 


the  high-priests 
result,  although 


could 
they 


night  be  ready  to  give  to  the  avaricious  and  corrupt 
'ilate  a  large  bribe.  The  hierarchical  spirit,  which 
tere  reaches  its  climax,  uses  the  Roman  soldiers 
aerely  as  tools  to  effect  its  own  ends,  as  it  had  pre- 
iously  employed  Judas  ;  and  was  again  fully  pre 
pared  to  let  the  despised  instruments  perish,  when 
lie  work  was  fi7iished.  —  We  will  persuade  him, 
•  f  i  <7  o  fji.  f  v.  An  ironical  euphemism,  indicating  the 
aeans  of  persuasion.  This  was  the  manner  in  which 
liey  will  keep  the  soldiers  free  of  care  and  dan- 
er. 

Ver.  15.  This  saying,  &  Ao'yor  ovros.  —  ThU 

*  [Erasmus  :  Si  res  apt/d  ilium  jvtficcm  agatur.    8* 
10  Alfoi-d.     Comp.  my  Critical  Is'ote  So.  4  above.—  P.  8.) 
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does  not  refer  to  the  entire  account  (Grotius,  Paulus), 

but  to  the  lying  statement  (  V;T.  i:;),  voluntarily  adopt 
ed  by  these  soldiers,  that  the  body  of  Jc.-u.s  had  been 
Stolen  by  His  discijihv  (<Ie  Weite,  Meyer).  Upon 
the  doubts  regarding  the  narrative  itself,  which  Stroth 
maintained  to  bo  an  interpolation,  consult  de  Wette 
and  Mejer.  Among  the  opponents  of  the  truth  of 
the  passage,  are  i'aulus,  Strauss,  Weisse,  Meyer; 
among  the  supporters,  Hug,  Kuinoel,  Hoffmann, 
Krab'K1,  Kbrard,  etc.  Olshausen  adopts  a  modih'ed 
view,  that  the  Sanhc.lrin  did  not  act  hi  a  formal  man 
ner,  but  that  Caiaphas  arranged  the  matter  privately. 
The  most  plausible  arguments  which  de  Wette  brings 
forward  against  the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  were 
already  disposed  of  in  the  Exeyctical  Notes  on  ch. 
xxvii.  66  (p.  537).  The  objection  that  the  Sanhedrin, 
in  which  "  sat  men  like  Gamaliel,"  could  not  have  so 
lost  its  sense  of  duty  and  dignity  as  to  adopt  so  un 
worthy  a  resolution,  rests  entirely  upon  a  subjective 
view  of  the  worthiness  of  the  council.*  We  have  al 
ready  learned  from  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  that 
it  was  a  Jewish  custom  to  employ  bad  means  to  effect 
the  ends  of  the  hierarchy,  and  to  deal  with  the  de 
spised  Gentiles  as  mere  took,  who  were  to  be  used 
and  then  treated  with  contempt.  The  existence  of 
this  saying  among  the  Jews  is  acknowledged.  See 
the  quotations  which  Grotius  gives  out  of  Justin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  spread  the 
report  among  the  people  by  appointed  messengers  ; 
and  also  out  of  Tertullian.  The  Talmudic  tract, 
Toledoth  Jcschu.\  That  the  Evangelist  has  here 
communicated  to  us  the  prototype  of  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Christ-hating  Judaism,  is  a  proof  of  his  deep 
insight  into  the  significance  of  the  facts,  and  a  testi 
mony  unto  the  consistent  character  of  his  Gospel. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Some  of  the  watch. — The  other  guards  appear 
to  have  been  so  overcome,  so  prostrated  by  the  phe 
nomena  of  the  resurrection,  as  to  have  recognized  the 
matter  as  settled,  the  attempt  of  the  chief  council  as 
futile,  and,  without  further  delay,  to  have  returned  to 
their  military  station.     Only  a  part  so  far  overcomes 
the  influence  as  to  go  and  give  a  report,  probably  in 
hopes  of  having  a  reward  promised  to  them,  and 
ready  to  be  bribed.     Those  mercenary  soldiers  are  a 
type  of  all  "  trencher-soldiers,"  who  must  supply  the 
hierarchy  with  power  to  compensate  for  their  want 
of  spiritual  might.     The  nobler  soldier,  like  the  in 
dependent  state,  will  not  allow  it  even  to  be  supposed 
that  he  will  yield  himself  up  as  a  tool  to  the  hierarchy. 

2.  The  intensified  heaihenism  of  the  disbelieving 
Judaism  begins  with  disbelief  regarding  the  resurrec 
tion  of  Jesus,  and  adopts  at  once  a  characteristic 
trait  of  heathenism,  by  forming  a  dark  tradition. 
But  the  myth  of  the  chief  council  is  worse  than  the 
myths  of  heathemsm.     The  latter,  according  to  their 
bright  side,  point  to  Christ ;  but  the  lie  of  the  San- 
hedriu  forms  the  dark  contrast  to  the  facts  of  light 

'  recorded  in  the  Gospels.     The  myths  of  the  heathen 

*  [Comp.  the  sharp  reply  of  Kbrard  to  this  objection  of 
Btrauss:  "What  pious  an<l  conscientious  men  tin-  Sanlu- 
drists  all  at  once  become  under  the  magic  hands  of  Mr.  Dr. 
Btrauss!  All  the  scattered  Christians,  these  hnmblo  and 
quiet  men,  must,  without  any  cause  whatever,  have  devised 
«nd  believed  a  palpable  lie;  but  tlie  murderers  of  Jesus 
were  altogether  too  good  to  devise  for  the  Koman  soldiers  a 
falsehood  that  had  become  for  them  a  necessity !  "—P.  S.] 

t  [This  toyk  gives  au  expansion  of  this  lie  of  the  Jews  — 


world  are  the  seed  of  its  culture ;  *  the  lying  mvth  of 
unbelieving  Judaism  is  the  fruit  of  its  obduracy. 

3.  Matthew,  with  prophriic  spirit,  has  preserved 
this  fact,  the  unmistakable  germ  from  which  sprang 
the  Talmud,  along  with  which  Judaism,  that  held  in 
the  Old  Testament    fast  by  the  path  of  faith  and  re 
pelled  all  the  myths  of  the  heathen  world,  nov,  mani 
fests   itself  in  its  unbelief  as  the   most   intensified 
heathenism ;    resorting  to  the  most  • 

myths,  and  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  evangelical 
history  by  a  false  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
false  traditions  concerning  facts  of  Gospel  history, 
and  by  a  perversion  of  the  Old  Testament  into  a  sys 
tem  of  absolute  legalism  and  formalism.  Hence  it  ifl, 
that  in  the  following  section  this  type  of  the  Talmud 
is  succeeded  by  the  type  of  the  New  Testament. 

4.  It  is  indubitable  that  our  narrative  is  the  his 
tory  of  the  most  extreme  self-abasement  of  the  chief 
council,  but  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  beh'ef.     This  is 
the  perfection  of  the  judgment  of  self-abandonment, 
under  which  the  council  had  flung  itself.     Upon  the 
special  points  of  this  self-rejection,  see  the  EXKGETI- 
CAL  NOTES. 

5.  The  hierarchical  falsification  of  the  history  of 
the  resurrection  is  the  beginning  of  the  hierarchical 
and   antievaugelical  falsifications  of  history.      The 
Ebionitic  Apocrypha,    the  dortalio  Cortstaiitini,  the 
pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  etc. 

6.  Christ's  resurrection,  according  to  God's  coun 
sel,  officially  announced  to  the  civil  authorities,  and 
to  the  hierarchy ;  and  hence  the  evangelical  faith,  aa 
belief  in  the  resurrection,  is  independent  and  free. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 

Heathen  guards,  the  messengers  whom  God  had 
ordained  to  announce  the  resurrection  unto  the  chief 
council. — Despairing  sinners  (Judas,  the  guards),  the 
usual  preachers  of  repentance,  sent  unto  the  hypo 
critical,  hierarchical  powers. — The  unbelief  of  the 
chief  council  is  bold  enough  to  impart  its  own  obdu 
racy  to  affrighted  Gentile  hearts. — Money  and  bribe 
ry,  the  A  and  fl  (the  beginning  and  the  end)  of  the 
salvation  which  remained  with  the  council. — Bribery 
of  every  kind  is  the  principal  lever  of  all  antichristian 
systems :  1.  Bribery  by  money,  2.  by  honors. — The 
utter  incertitude  of  the  Sauhedrin  is  clearly  manifest 
ed  by  their  last  decision. — The  perfect  overthrow 
which  moral  self-destruction  caused  to  follow  the 
supposed  triumph  of  their  faith. — The  imagination 
of  blinded  spirits,  as  though  they  could  debase  the 
grandest  facts  of  heaven  into  the  meanest  stories 
(scandala)  of  earth. — The  fruitless  lies,  which  are 
imagined  capable  of  converting  the  most  glorious 
facts  into  a  deceptive  myth. — The  criticism  passed  in 
the  dark  Jewish  lane,  upon  the  facts  of  Gospel  his 
tory  which  took  place  upon  the  broad,  open  highway 
of  the  world. — This  is  the  course  which  all  the  ene- 
mics  of  Christian  truth  must  pursue,  because  of  the 
concealed  self-contradictions:  1.  They  imagine  the 
most  absurd  fables,  to  destroy  the  most  glorious 
miracle ;  2.  they  imagine  the  most  senseless  absurd 
ity,  to  destroy  what  is  full  of  meaning  and  clear  to 
the  soul;  3.  they  imagine  what  is  mean,  wicked,  dia» 
bolical,  to  destroy  what  is  sacred. — The  latest  ciiti- 
cisin  in  the  Jewish  Talmud,  and  the  Talmud  in  the 


'[In  German:  Der  Same  ihrer  Ktitttir,  which  tin 
Edinb.  edition  turns  into  "the  germ  of  its  worship,"1  as  if 
Lange  had  written:  -i/iren  Jiultut.—T.  8.] 
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latest  works  of  criticism. — How  the  hierarchy  has 
corrupted  even  the  soldier's  honor. — Slander  sneaks 
along  in  its  impotent  path,  in  pursuit  of  the  Gospel 
rushing  along  its  winged  course :  1.  Slander  of  Christ ; 
2.  of  the  disciples ;  3.  of  early  Christendom  ;  4.  of  the 
Reformation,  and  so  forth. — How  Judaism  and  heath 
enism  unite  to  oppose  Christianity. — How  the  hierar 
chy  leagues  with  the  dissolute  to  battle  against  the 
faith.— The  inhabitants  of  hell  try  to  make  themselves 
believe  that  heaven  has  been  built  up  by  the  devices 
of  hell. — God  allowed  the  work  of  shame  to  run  its 
wretched  course,  because  the  message  of  the  resur 
rection  was  not  intended  to  be  extended  in  the  form 
of  worldly,  but  of  heavenly  certainty,  by  heavenly 
agencies. — Powerless  as  are  such  attempts,  as  con 
cerns  the  Lord,  they  succeed  in  destroying  many 
souls. — Thus  has  the  Talmud,  the  production  of  the 
legalistic  spirit  of  Judaism,  placed  itself  between  the 
poor  Jew  and  his  Christ,  as  a  ruinous  phantom.  So 
too  does  the  spirit  of  legalism  endeavor  to  build  up  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  poor  Christian  and  his 
Christ. — It  is  only  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  which 
can  overcome  the  enmity  to  the  Gospel. — The  more 
boldly  the  opposition  advances,  let  the  word  ring  out 
the  clearer. 

THE  PRESENT  SECTION  CONSIDERED  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  EVANGELICAL  NARRATIVE. 

The  twofold  development  of  the  Old  Testament: 
1.  The  false  continuation  of  the  Talmud.  2.  The 
true  continuation  in  the  New  Testament. — The  great 
revolution  in  the  life  of  Christ:  1.  The  apparent  tri 
umph  of  His  foes  becomes  their  most  disgraceful  de 
feat.  2.  The  apparent  defeat  of  the  Lord  becomes 
His  most  glorious  triumph. — The  grand  development 
of  Christianity  and  its  dark  counter-picture :  1.  The 
fleeing  soldiers,  the  heroic  women.  2.  The  great 
council,  and  its  decision ;  Christ  upon  the  mountain, 
and  His  sermon.  3.  The  empty  expectations  of 
Judaism,  and  the  actual  testimony  afforded  by  the 
Church  of  Christ. — The  perfect  impotence  of  the  op 
ponents,  and  the  omnipotence  of  Christ  in  heaven  and 
upon  earth. 

Siarke  :—Nova  BiU.  Tub.  :  As  divine  wisdom 
has  decreed,  unto  even  the  bitterest  foes  and  perse 
cutors  of  Jesus  must  the  truth  be  told  by  their  own 
beloved  confidantes. — The  world  takes  money,  and 


acts  as  she  is  taught,  against  her  better  knowledge 
and  her  conscience,  1  Tim.  vi.  10;  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  15. 
— No  compacts  prevail  against  the  Lord. — The  devi 
seeks,  where  not  by  force  and  with  boldness,  still 
with  lies  and  blasphemy,  to  oppose  the  kingdom  and 
the  life  of  Christ. — Money  has  great  power,  but  thoil 
and  thy  money  shall  perish  together,  Acts  viii.  20. — 
Manifest  lies  require  no  refutation ;  they  refute  them 
selves. — Quemel:  What  a  misfortune,  that  a  man 
will  turn  to  lies  to  cover  his  sin,  rather  than  unto  re» 
pentance  for  forgiveness ! — Zeishw :  The  lie,  no  mat 
ter  how  absurd,  is  believed  rather  than  the  trutli, 
especially  by  the  low  and  godless  masses. — Murder 
and  lies,  the  devil's  weapons,  John  viii.  44. 

Lisco : — Hate  and  wickedness  incite  Christ's  ene 
mies  to  bribe  the  soldiers  ;  low  avarice  makes  them 
ready  to  free  themselves  from  the  crime  of  a  neglect 
of  duty  by  availing  themselves  of  a  convenient  lie. 

Heiibner : — Contrast  between  this  account  an<? 
the  preceding:  1.  There  truth ;  here  lies.  2.  Thert 
the  glorified  Hero  in  His  perfect  purity ;  here  the 
terrified  priesthood,  affrighted  because  of  its  crime. 
3.  There,  among  the  disciples,  overmastering  joy ; 
here  anguishing  terror.  4.  There  willing,  unpaid 
servants  of  truth ;  here  bribed  servants  of  falsehood. 
— Injustice  brings  a  man  to  humiliation,  shame,  be 
fore  the  instruments  of  his  sin :  he  resigns  himself  to 
them,  must  fear  them,  and  they  laugh  him  to  scorn. — 
Such  people  have  never  a  clean  mouth.  The  state 
of  things  might  have  been  learned  by  the  Apostles 
from  secret  friends  and  adherents  among  the  priests, 
from  several  persons,  perchance  from  converted  sol 
diers. 

Braune : — As  the  friends  heard  from  their  own, 
so  the  foes  from  their  own,  the  news  of  the  resurrec 
tion. — What  revelation  will  be  made  on  the  day  of 
judgment  *  of  what  money  can  effect ! — Lies  find  ad 
mission,  but  they  flee  before  the  truth.  Let  no  one, 
accordingly,  be  affrighted  for  what  men  can  do ;  tha 
Lord's  counsel  stands  fast. — But  let  no  one  imagine 
that  he  must  take  in  hand  to  destroy  the  attempts 
of  another ;  leave  that  to  the  Lord. 


*  [The  Edinb.  edition  mistranslates  "  every  day  we  see," 
etc.;  mistaking  the  German:  jtner  Tug  (remember:  Dies 
iras,  dies  ilia)  iorjeder  lag.— 


THIRD    SECTION. 

THE  OMNIPOTENT  RULE,  AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHEIST,  IN  HEAVEN  AND  IN  EARTH. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII.  16-20. 
(Mark  xvi.  15-18;  Luke  xxiv.  44-49.) 

16  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  [the,  TO]  mountain  where 

17  Jesus  had  appointed  them.     And  when  they  saw  him,  they  worshipped  him:1  but 
,18  some  doubted  [hesitated].8     And  Jesus  came  [drew  near]  and  spake  unto  them,  saying 

19  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  [cv]  heaven  and  in  [on.  en-t]  earth.     Go  ye  therefore, 
and  teach  [make  disciples  of,  or  disciple,  christianize,  p.a.9rfrfv<Ta.rt\  4  all  [the,  TO]  nations, 
baptizing5  them   in  the  name  [into  the  name,  tl<s  TO  ovo/xa]6  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 

20  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Teaching  [SiSdo-Kovrcs]  them  to  observe  all  things  what-so- 
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ever  I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  [all  the  day?,  every  day, 
TTUO-US  rus  7/M«pas],  even  unto  the  end  [ews  rijs  crwTeA.eias]  of  tlie  world  [TOU  cuaJi/os].' 
Amen.8 

1  Vor.  17.-  Codd.  B.,  D.,  [also  Cod.  Slnalt],  Vulgate,  C:hrysostoui,  and  Augustine  omit  atirw,  and  so  Ltichmann  ace 
Tlscheudorf  [not  in  the  large  edition  of  1859,  where  he  retains  it  with  a  majority  of  uncial  MSS.].     fcoine  cursive  M*S.  read 
a  I/TO*/. 

2  Vt-r.  17.— [Grotius,  Poddridge,  Newcome,  Fritzschr,  Scrivener  translate   ^Sltrraar av:  had  dou->f<'d.  t.'ikinir  th« 
Greek  a<>rist  as  ii  Latin  pluperfect.     Bo  also  the  French  translations  of  M;irtin  and  Ostcrwald:  avaie-nt  douU.    But  tliis  is 
unnecessary,  and   grammatically  impossible  after  Troo<rfx\<v^(rav.      Matthew  does   not  say  iravrti    irpo'Tmvvt]<rav 
uiul  the  doubt  may  be  referred  (with  de  Wette  and  Lanw)  to  the  net  of  worship,  and  not  to  the  fuel  of  the  resurrection. 
S, ,   /•>,,/.  Xote*.     But  even  if  all  disciples  fell  down  In-fore  the  risen  Lord,  some  (not  of  the  eleven,  after  the  two  :i;<i>e:ir- 
ances  iu  Jerusalem,  John  xx.,  but  of  the  seventy  or  of  the  five  thousand  to  whom  Christ  appeared,  1  Cor.  xv.  6)  may  luiv-e 
done  so  with  the  honest  scepticism  of  Thomas,  bei  ig  very  anxious,  but  hardly  able  as  yet  to  realize  such  a  stupendous 
miracle.    Hence  there  is  no  necessity,  as  there  is  no  critical  authority,  for  Beza's  co.ijecture,  substituting  o  v  8  i  for  o  I  5  «. 
-P.  8.] 

8  Ver.  19.— The  particle  ulv  (therefore)  is  wanting  in  all  uncial  MSS.  [This  is  not  quite  correct.  The  Vatican  Codex 
(B.),  both  in  the  edition  of  Angelo  Mni  and  of  Buttmann,  has  it,  as  well  as  some  ancient  patristic  quotations,  and  hence 
LaehiiiHiHi  retains  it,  although  in  brackets.  Some  quote  also  Cod.  Kphraemi  Syri  (C.)  in  its  favor,  but  this  Codex  as  pub 
lished  by  Tischendorf  breaks  ..ff  in  this  chapter  with  ver.  14.  But  eleven  uncial  MSS.  (Codd.  Sinait.,  A..  E.,  F.,  II.,  K.,  M., 
8.)  and  numerous  cursive  copies  omit  it,  and  so  do  the  editions  of  Griesbaeh.  Scholz,  Tischendorf,  and  A't'ord.  But  although 
it  is  difficult  to  defend  it  critically,  it  certainiy  accords  with  the  sense.  For  the  trlorifteaticn  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  and 
His  elevation  to  the  riant  hand  of  Almighty  power  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church  and  of  the  authority  of  the  apostolia 
ministry.— P.  S.] 

«  Ver.  19.— [The  verb  na6i\r(\>fiv  (properly  an  intransitive  verb:  to  be  a  pupil  to  one,  nvi,  rh.  xxvii.  57  and 
among  the  classics,  but  in  the  N.  T.  used  also  transitively :  to  make  a  disciple  of,  rtvd,  so  here,  Matt.  xiii.  52;  Acts  sir 
21,  =  £(.a0T)Tos  TroieiV,  John  iv.  1).  is  more  comprehensive  than  5  i  5  a  tr  K  t  iv ,  ver.  20,  and  should  therefore  be  different 
ly  rendered  in  this  connection.  It  signifies  the  end,  the  participles  the  means.  The  nations  are  to  be  made  disciple*  of 
Christ  or  converted  to  Him  by  two  means  chiefly,  viz.,  by  baptism  (&  a  IT  T  i  £o  v  T  f  s)  and  by  religious  instruction  (S  i 
5ct(T(coj/T«s).  The  margin  of  the  Authorized  Version  proposes:  make  disciple*,  or  Christian*  of  all  nations;  Dod 
dridge:  proselyte  (which  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  double  meaning) ;  Campbell:  ccnrert;  Norton:  miikf,  d  isci- 
pie*  from  all  nations  (Jrom  implies  a  false  restriction);  Scrivener:  make,  disciples  of;  Conant  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am. 
Bible  Union:  disciple  (in  the  sense:  to  convert,  to  cause,  to  become  a  follmoer).  This  is  certainly  shorter  than  the  cir 
cumlocution:  to  make  disci pfes  of,  but  perhaps  not  sufficiently  popular.  Lange  has:  Machet  zu  Jiinafrn.  and  adds  iu 
BDiall  type-:  bckehret ;  de  Wetto'and  Kwald :  bekehret.  The  teaakot  the  Authorized  and  all  the  older  Knirlish  Verslor.a 
(as  well' as  the  lehrel  of  Luther)  comes  Irom  the  inaccurate  rendering  of  the  Vulgata:  docete  .  .  .  baptisantes  .  .  .  do- 
centen.—P.  S.] 

6  Ver.  19.— The  reading :  $a.irrtiravrfs  (having  baptized)  of  Codd.  B.,  D.,  instead  of  £  a  TT  r  i  £o  v  T  e  s ,  is  wor 
thy  of  notice.  [Cornp.  the  translator's  foot-note  on  p.  557.— P.  S.] 

•Ver.  19.— [The  preposition  eis  with  the  accusative,  as  distinct  from  iv  oW/iiari,  strictly  conveys  the  idea:  into 
the  covenant— union  and  fellowship  of  the  triune  God,  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties  involved  in  it.  The  common 
Tersion  in  the.Knglish  und  German  Bibles  and  baptismal  offices  arises  from  the  inaccurate  rendering  of  Cvprian  (Kpi-t.  ixxiii. 
5)  and  of  the  Vulgata:  in  nomine  Patris,  etc.,  instead  of  in  nome»,  as  Tertullian  has  it  (De  Rapt  c.  13).  It  may  be  gram 
matically  defended,  however,  by  ch.  xviii.  20:  gathered  together  in  my  name,  fl  $  rb  ovo/j.a,  and  x.  41:  in  ths  name  of 
a  prophet,  ei?  uvofj.0.  Trpo<pT)Tov,  Sixaiov,  (ua^T/Toi",— the  meaning  of  e«s  being  here:  in  reference  to.  Lange  inge 
niously  combines  the  two  meanings:  in  the  authority  of.  and  into  the  Communion  with,  the  holy  Trinity.  See  his  Exeg. 
Notes  and  my  additions;  also  Langc's  Doctrinal  Thoughts,  No.  6.— I'.  S.] 

i  Ver.  20.— [Lit.  :  till  the  consmnmation  of  the  (present)  aeon  (as  distinct  ftom  the  future  aeon  after  the  Advent  or  the 
never-ending  world  to  come);  Lange:  bis  an  dea  Weltlanfs  Vollendung.  But  the  common  rendering  of  avvrfXeta.  -rov 
alaivos  by  end  of  the  world.  Is  upon  the  whole  the  best,  certainly  the  most  popular,  and  hence  we  left  it  undisturbed  in 
the  text.  It  dates  from  Wiclif,  and  was  retained  by  all  the  older  ver.-ions  (except  that  of  Rheirns,  which  has:  to  the  con- 
(turn/nation  of  the  world,  after  the  Vulaata:  ad  consummationi>m  mrculi\  and  amons  recent  revisers  also  by  Conant  and 
the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  Bible  Union  (with  the  omission  of  the  interpolated  even,  which  dates  from  Tyndale).  Coverd.-ile  and 
James'  llevisers  have:  unto,  but  the  Versions  of  Tyndale,  Oranmer.  Geneva,  and  the  Bishops  have:  'Until.  The  old  ver 
sion  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  Campbell :  to  tli,e  conclusion  of  this  state,  and  to  that  of  Norton :  to  the  end  of  present 
thinf/s.—P.  S.] 

B  Ver.  20.— [The  word  aw  17  v  of  the  tert.  rec.  and  younger  MSS.  is  omitted  in  Codd.  Sinait.,  B.,  I).,  etc.,  Vulgata,  etc. 
It  is  cancelled  by  Griesbach,  Lachmann.  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  Alford;  it  is  also  wanting  in  the  first  edition  of  Erasmus, 
1516,  and  hence  "in  Luther's  German  Version,  and  in  all  the  English  Versions  previous  to  that  of  King  James1  Kevisers 
The  word  was  probably  added  by  the  scribes  who  prepared  the  copies  for  liturgical  use. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  16.  Then  the  eleven  disciples.— They 
come  forward  here  as  the  representatives  of  the  en 
tire  band  of  disciples,  and  not  as  the  select  apostolic 
college  of  the  Twelve,  which  makes  its  first  reappear 
ance  after  the  selection  of  Matthias.  This  distinction 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remark  that  some  doubted,  which 
cannot  apply  to  the  Eleven:  reference  is  made  to 
many  witnesses  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

Upon  the  mountain. — The  Evangelist  himself 
informs  us  that  Jesus  had  appointed  the  place  of 
meeting,  but  does  not  tell  ite  when  and  where.  Inas 
much  as  the  disciples  were  bidden  at  first  merely  to 
eo  into  (lalilee,  the  more  special  direction  must  have 
been  given  at  a  later  date.  Grotius  thinks  that  the 
command  was  issued  while  they  were  still  in  Jerusa 


lem.  "We  agree  with  Ebrard  and  others,  that  Christ's 
meeting  with  the  seven  (John  xxi.)  preceded  and  in 
troduced  this  manifestation.  That  there  is  a  refer- 
ence  to  an  actual  mountain  in  Galilee,  may  be  seen 
from  the  connection  between  this  passage  and  the 
injunctions  to  proceed  into  Galilee,  vers.  7,  10;  also 
from  the  consideration,  that  in  Galilee  only  could  a 
place  be  found  for  so  large  an  assemblage  of  disci 
ples  as  is  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  An  apocryphal 
tradition,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  named 
the  northern  peak  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  the 
scene,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Galilaea.  This  theory 
has  undoubtedly  originated  early,  in  an  improper  and 
interested  attempt  at  harmonizing,  the  first  traces  of 
which  we  find  in  the  apocryphal  Actis  Pilot  i.  It  is 
upon  this  statement  that  Rudolf  Ilofmann  supports 
his  views  in  his  work,  Ueber  den  &>•</  GulUaa,  Eir. 
Btitrag  zur  Harmonie  der  evangdischen  JBencJti* 
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Leipzig,  1856.*  We  saw  above  that  Mount  Tabor 
could  not  have  been  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration. 
but  should  we  conclude  from  this,  that  that  tradition 
is  wholly  untenable  ?  How  easily  could  that  which 
had  been  said  of  the  second  transfiguration  of  Jesus 
before  the  eyes  of  His  Church,  be  confounded  with 
,  the  account  of  the  former  transfiguration  !  How  well 
adapted,  besides,  was  Mount  Tabor  for  the  accommo 
dation  of  the  disciples,  who  assembled  for  the  pur 
pose  of  celebrating  the  first  great  Easter  festival  ! 
That  the  mount  was  then  peopled,  goes  against  the 
theory  which  makes  it  the  scen.e  of  such  an  event  as 
the  first  transfiguration,  but  not  against  the  view 
which  selects  it  as  the  centre  to  which  the  Galilean 
Christians  were  gathered.  For  the  dwellers  upon 
this  mountain  (if  the  mountain  were  not  then,  to  some 
degree,  waste  and  occupied  only  by  ruins ;  see  Schulz, 
Reisebcschreibung)  could  be  but  few  in  number,  and 
would  be,  besides,  friendly  disposed  to  the  Galilean 
believers,  so  that  the  assemblage  upon  this  high  peak 
of  Galilee  would  not  be  in  the  least  disturbed  (see 
the  author's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  1730).  Grotius,  too, 
writing  upon  this  passage,  is  in  favor  of  Tabor. 
"  Southward  from  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  six  miles 
distant  from  Nazareth,  in  an  easterly  direction  (south 
east),  the  Mount  of  Tabor  rises,  Ten ,  i.  e.  peak,  na 
vel,  Greek  'IraQvpiov  (IIos.  v.  1 ;  Sept.),  called  by  the 
natives  Tschebel  Tor.  It  is  a  great,  well-nigh  isolated 
ball  of  chalkstone,  flattened  on  the  top.  Jerome  says 
of  it:  Mira  rotunditate  sublimis.  In  omni  partefini- 
tur  cegualiter.  Upon  the  southern  side,  it  extends  far 
down  into  the  plain  of  Jezreel :  f  northward  it  over 
looks  all  the  confronting  mountains  of  the  highlands 
of  Galilee.  The  sides  of  Tabor  are  covered  with  a 
forest  of  oaks  and  wild  pistachio-trees,  which  shelter 
wild  swine.  The  whole  mountain  is  rich  in  flowers, 
and  abounds  with  trees.  The  flat  top  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference ;  upon  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  fortress,  and  two  churches  may  still  be  rec 
ognized."  (K.  von  Raumer,  Palasiina,  p.  62.)  See 
Jer.  xlvi.  18 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12,  ["Tabor  and  Hermon 
shall  rejoice  in  thy  name"].  Upon  the  prospect 
from  Tabor,  consult  works  of  travel,  Schubert,  Rob 
inson;  also  Schulz  (Miihlheim  an  der  Ruhr,  1852,  p. 
260).  Gerlach  supposes  the  mountain  to  have  lain 
in  a  lonely  neighborhood,  in  Lebanon,  in  the  north 
of  Galilee,  but  states  no  reasons. 

Ver.  17.  And  when  they  saw  Him.— In  the 
case  of  the  Eleven,  this  was  "  neither  the  first  occa 
sion  upon  which  th^y  saw  Him  since  the  resurrection, 
nor  yet  the  first  impression.".  Judging  from  the  im 
port  of  what  follows,  we  believe  that  Matthew  groups 
the  eleven  Apostles  together  with  the  assembled  pil 
grim  throng  of  Galilean  believers.  To  this  congre 
gated  body  does  the  prostration  refer,  and  also  the 
doubting  of  some.  We  consider,  however,  that  the 
statement:  some  doubted,  is  not  applied  to  the 
reality  of  the  Risen  One,  but  is  used  in  regard  to  the 

*  [Ilofmann  endeavors  to  harmonize  the  differences  in 
the  history  of  the  forty  days  by  means  of  this  apocryphal 
tradition;  but  -'n  FaA-iAaia  means  nowhere  in  the  N.  T.  a 
mountain,  but  always  the  well-known  province,  uor  do  the 
fathers  use  it  in  any  other  sense.  Comp.  Meyer  in  the  fifth 
edition,  p.  (513.  note.— P.  S.] 

t  [Th"  K.in.b.  editiuii  roads:  it  sinks  deep  into  the  Val- 
*y  «/  Igrtie/.  I  do  not  know  what  the  "  Valley  of  Israel" 
is ;  but  Dr.  Lange  undoubtedly  means  the  great  plateau  or 
elevated  plain  of  Jezreel,  bxS~in  pO3  ,  which  extends 
from  Carmei  to  the  Jordan  where  'it  leaves  the  Lake  Gene- 
lareth,  and  was  celebrated  for  ts  beauty  and  fertility, 
Jo?h.  xvii.  16;  Judg.  vi.  83;  vii.  t,  1  Sam.  ksix.  1,  etc.— f. 


immediately  preceding  irpoaenvv^aav.  Thess 
"some"  were  not  in  doubt  whether  the  person  be 
fore  them  was  really  Jesus  who  had  risen.  That 
would  have  been  a  total  inversion  of  the  order  of 
things,  if  they  had  come  to  the  mountain  believing, 
and  had  been  plunged  back  into  doubt  upon  the  sight 
of  the  Lord.  Why,  it  was  the  very  vision  of  th« 
Lord  which  made  the  women  and  the  Eleven  believ 
ing.  So  that  they  doubted  whether  it  was  proper  to 
offer  unto  the  Lord  such  an  unbounded  worship  as 
was  expressed  in  the  supplications  and  prostration 
of  the  disciples.  This  view  is  held  also  by  de  Wette. 
The  following  declaration  of  Jesus  refers  to  this  hesi 
tation.  Hence  we  find  in  this  a  prophetic  allusion 
by  the  Evangelist  to  that  germ  of  Ebionism  which 
developed  itself  at  a  later  period  among  the  Jewish 
Christians,  just  as  he  had  before  pointed  out  the 
germ  of  the  antichristian  Judaism.  These  "some" 
— o  I  8  e  without  a  preceding  ol  /j.iv — constitute  a  par 
ticular  section  of  that  assembled  mass,  formerly  men 
tioned  as  a  body,  to  which  special  attention  would  be 
directed.*  The  words,  ol  St  <J5  ia-ratro.v,  have 
received  various  explanations.  1.  The  reading  itself, 
ov&e :  Bornemann  [Beza].  2.  The  meaning,  Some 
prostrated  themselves,  the  others  separated  in  dis 
may:  Schleussner.  3.  The  occasion:  (a)  They 
doubted,  because  Jesus'  body  was  already  glorified : 
Olshausen  and  others ;  (6)  dread  of  a  phantom : 
Hase ;  (c)  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  body  of  Je 
sus,  which  was  now  in  the  intermediate  state,  between 
its  former  condition,  and  glorification,  which  was 
completed  at  the  ascension  :  Meyer,  f  4.  The  sub 
ject  :  (a)  The  Eleven  were  they  who  doubted :  Meyer ; 
(6)  certain  of  the  Seventy :  Kuinoel ;  (c)  certain  of 
the  five  hundred  brethren,  1  Cor.  xv.  6  :  Calovius 
and  others  [also  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Stier,  who  sup 
pose,  from  the  previous  announcement  of  this  meet 
ing,  and  the  repetition  of  that  announcement  by  the 
angel,  and  by  Christ,  that  it  included,  probably,  all 
the  disciples  who  could  be  brought  together; — in 
which  case  we  must  take  the  eV5e«a  in  ver.  16  in  an 
emphatic,  not  in  an  exclusive  sense,  the  Eleven  being 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  rest. — P.  S.]  This  last  eC- 
planation  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one.  (See  above.) 

Ver.  18.  And  Jesus  drawing  near,  spake 
unto  them. — This  drawing  near  was  manifestly  a 
special  approach  unto  those  who  were  doubting; 
and  unto  them  likewise  were  the  following  words  in 
the  first  instance  addressed,  though  not  exclusively. 

All  power  is  given  unto  Me. — Expression  of 
His  glorification  and  victory.  "  It  is  an  unwarrant 
ed  rationalizing  explanation,  when  this  expression  is 
made  to  mean  simply,  either  potestas  animis  homt- 
num  per  doctrinam  impcrandi  (Kuinoel),  or  full 
power  to  make  all  the  preparations  necessary  for  the 
Messianic  theocracy  (Paulus).  It  is  the  munus  re- 
ffium  Christi,  without  limitation."  Meyer.  Accord 
ing  to  the  doubts  of  the  later  Ebionites,  Christ  must 
share  the  power  given  Him  by  God,  in  heaven  with 
the  angels,  on  earth  with  Moses.  [With  the  resur 
rection  and  ascension  Christ  took  full  possession,  as 

*  [The  omission  of  of  tifv  implies  that  those  who  doubt 
ed  were  a  small  minority,  a  mere  exception.^  If  Matthew 
had  written:  ol  ^tv  TrporrfKi'V^rrai,  ol  oe  MSi<nao-ai>, 
he  would  have  divided  the  disciples  into  two  co-ordinate  and 
almost  equal  parts.  Comp.  Mc-yer  in  !o<:—\\  S.] 

t  [Lange  means  the  late  Johann  Friedrich  von  Meyer, 
the  reviser  of  Luther's  German  Bible,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  lldnrich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  th«  cimimentatoi 
still  living.  As  the  latter  is  mentioned  iui mediately  after 
ward  their  Christian  names  should  have  been  given  here.— 
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the  Godman,  of  that  8<!£a  which,  as  \Ayoi  &,mpKos, 
or  according  to  His  eternal  J)'irinf  nat.u--,  He  li:ul 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  John  xvii.  5  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  26;  Phil.  ii.  9-11;  Enh.  i.  20-23.— 
I'.  S.| 

\  er.  19.  Go  ye  (therefore). — O3p  is  a  gloss, 
but  a  correct  one ;  for  the  majesty  of  Christ  is  the 
ground  both  for  His  sending,  and  for  their  allowing 
themselves  to  lie  sent.  [Alford,  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  says  of  these  words  of  the  great 
commission,  that  they  were  "not  spoken  to  the  apos 
tles  only,  but  to  all  the  brethren."  He  also  remarks 
on  the  connection  between  f£wn'aand  naOyTtuirart : 
'•  All  power  is  given  Me — go  therefore  and — subdue  ? 
Not  so :  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  is  to  bring  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth — to  work  on  and  in  their 
hearts,  and  lift  them  up  to  be  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature !  And  therefore  it  is  not  '  subdue,'  but  '  make 
disciples  of:  " — P.  S.] 

Make  disciples  of,  naOrjr  ev<r ar  e.  —  Lu 
ther's  translation :  Ichret,  is  incorrect.*  So  also  is 
the  Baptist  exegesis :  In  every  case,  first  complete 
religious  instruction,  then  baptism.  To  make  disci 
ples  of,  involves  in  general,  it  is  true,  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  it  marks  pre-eminently  the  mo 
ment  when  the  non-Christian  is  brought  to  a  full 
willingness  to  become  a  Christian,  that  is,  has  be 
come,  through  repentance  and  faith,  a  catechumen. 
This  willingness,  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  Chris 
tian  parents,  is  presupposed  and  implied  in  the  wil 
lingness  of  the  parents ;  for  it  is  unnatural  and  un- 
spiritual  to  treat  children  as  if  they  were  adults, 
and  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a  mere  school  question, 
when  the  parents  do  not  decide  unhesitatingly  in 
favor  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  their  children, 
and  do  not  determine  to  educate  them  accordingly. 
Hence  the  children  of  Christian  parents  are  born 
catechumens,  or  subjects  of  Christian  instruction. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  everywhere  place  the  spiritual 
unity  of  the  household  in  the  believing  father  or  be 
lieving  mother,  representing  this  as  the  normal  rela 
tion. 

All  nations. — Kemoval  of  the  limitations  laid 
down  in  eh.  x.  5,  according  to  the  statements  con 
tained  in  eh.  xxv.  32  ;  xxiv.  14.  By  this,  the  univer 
sality  of  the  apostolic  commission  is  established. 
The  question,  how  the  Gentiles  are  to  be  received 
into  the  Church,  is  not  yet  answered,  though  the  un 
conditioned  reception  of  believers  is  found  in  the  ap 
pointment,  that  nations,  as  nations,  are  to  be  chris 
tianized,  without  being  first  made  Jews ;  that  they 
are  to  be  marked  out  as  Christians  by  baptism,  with 
out  any  reference  to  circumcision.  The  development 
of  this  germ  is  left  by  the  Lord  to  the  work  of  the 
Spirit.  The  revelation  recorded  Acts  x.,  is  the  Spir 
it's  exegesis  of  the  already  perfect  commission,  and 
not  a  continuation  or  expansion  of  that  commission, 
which  was  completed  with  the  work  of  Christ.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  assume  that  the  Apostles,  up  to  that 
time,  held  circumcision  to  be  a  necessary  condition 
of  baptism,  or  reception  into  the  Church  ;  they  were 
merely  in  the  dark  regarding  this  question,  until  the 
Holy  Spirit  explained  the  word  of  Christ  unto 
them. 

Baptizing  them. — Or,  more  correctly  accord- 
Ing  to  the  reading  fiairriffavTei  :  hamng  baptized 
ffam.f  But  nu.6i)reveiv  is  not  completed  in  baptism. 

*  (So  Is  the  leach  of  the  Ensllsh  Version,  and  the  doett« 
•f  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Coinp.  the  Critical  Note  No.  4,  p.  655. 
—P.  S.] 

t[The  reading  fta.Tr-riffa.vrf  y  has  tho  authority  of 


Rather  are  there  two  acts,  a  missionary  and  an  eccle« 
si:  ,-tical, — the  aiiteceile;;!  liiii>:  ;-:n,  the  subsequent 
i.  j. \lc\vr;  "  f3a.Tri£<>yr( s,  etc.,  by  which 
the  /j.a.OTfjTe:'ieiv  is  to  be  brought.  ,,!.oi.:t,  not  what  is  to 
take  place  after  the  nadi^rtv^arf,  which  would  re 
quire  ,uu07/Tei'«Tai/T*v-/3a7rri(,W«."  Alford:  "Thi-ua^ 
rtvtiv  consists  of  two  parts — the  {«»/.'.»''.•;•.•/,  admissorj 
rite,  and  the  subsc<picnl  teaching.  It  is  much  to  bi 
regretted  that  the  rendering  of  /J.a6.,  l  teach,1  has  if 
our  Bibles  clouded  the  meaning  of  these  importan. 
words.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  our  Lord's  words, 
as  in  the  Church,  the  process  of  ordinary  di .-••'  p 

is  from  baptism  to  instruction — i.  e.,  is  admission  in 
infancy  to  the  covenant,  and  growing  up  into  -rripflt 
Trdvra,  K.  T.  A."  But  this  applies  only  to  Christian 
churches  already  established.  As  the  Jewish  religion 
commenced  with  the  promise  of  God,  and  the  faith 
and  circumcision  of  adult  Abraham,  who  received 
circumcision  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  al 
ready  established  (P.om.  iv.  11)  for  himself  and  for 
his  seed,  so  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  in  the 
beginning,  and  is  now  propagated  in  all  heathen 
countries  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to,  and  by 
the  baptism  of,  adults.  Infant  baptism  always  pre 
supposes  the  existence  of  a  responsible  parent  church 
and  the  guaranty  of  Christian  nurture  which  must 
develop  and  make  available  the  blessings  of  the  bap 
tismal  covenant.  Hence  the  preponderance  of  adult 
over  infant  baptism  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christian 
ity,  and  in  all  missionary  stations  to  this  day.  But 
even  in  the  case  of  adult  converts,  a  full  instruction 
in  the  Christian  religion  and  developnu  nt  of  Christian 
life,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  precede,  but  succeed  baptism, 
which  is  an  initiatory,  not  a  consummatory  rite,  the 
sacramental  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration,  i:  c.,  of  the 
beginning  of  the  new  life,  not  of  sanctification  or 
growth  and  perfection  in  holiness. — P.  S.] 

In  [or  rather  with  reference  to,  or  into]  the 
name  of.*— That  is,  in  the  might  of,  and  for,  the 
name,  as  the  badge  and  the  symbol  of  the  new  Church. 
E I  s  T  6 .  "  Note,"  says  Meyer,  "  that  the  liturgical 
formula,  In  nomine,  In  the  name,  rests  entirely  upon 
the  incorrect  translation  of  the  Vulgate."  Yet,  not 
so  entirely,  because  the  expression  tv  rra  6v6uan  is 
found  in  Acts  x.  48  (compare  Matt.  in.  11).  De  Wette 
and  Meyer  explain  els  TO,  with  reference  to  the 
name.  But  tls  TO,  in  other  passages',  means  either 
the  element  into  which  one  is  baptized  (Mark  i.  9, 
6i\  rov  'lopSdvriv;  Rom.  vi.  3,  (Is  -rl>v  Oa.va.rov);  Of 
the  object,  ds  nfravoiav,  Matt.  iii.  11 ;  Acts  ii.  38, 
fls  Upeffiv  ;  or  the  authority  of  the  community,  under 
which  and  for  which  one  is  baptized  (fls  rbv  MoiDo-fji/, 
1  Cor.  x.  2).  The  last  meaning  is  probably  the 
prominent  one  in  this  passage :  a  baptism  under  the 
authority  of,  and  unto  the  authority  of  the  triune 
God,  as  opposed  to  the  baptism  in  and  for  the  author 
ity  of  Moses.  But,  as  the  context  shows,  we  have 
expressed  likewise  the  idea  of  being  plunged  into 
the  name  of  the  Three-one  God,  as  the  element,  and 

only  two,  though  very  important  uncial  MSS..  the  Vatican 
(B.)  and  the  CambridL'e  Codex  (Codex  Bez:i;  or  IX),  and  look* 
very  much  like  an  ecclesiastical  correction.  The  binaitic 
Codex,  which  otherwise  so  often  agrees  with  Cod.  I?.,  sus 
tains  here  the  tert.  re<:.  and  all  the  modern  critical  editions 
L;ichm:inn,  Tisehendorf,  Alford,  etc..  ri'ad  the  present  parti 
ciple  0airn  £ovre  j.  Meyer,  otherwise  so  careful  in 
grammatical  and  critical  matters,  does  not  even  notice  th« 
difference  of  reading  in  this  case.— I'.  S.] 

*  [Lanse,  as  also  do  Wot!.-,  Stier,  and  Ewald,  translate 
eii  TO  ui'oua:  auf  den  A'um-en,  while  Luther,  follow- 
ins  the  Latin  Vulgate,  translates  in  iltm  \mnen,  like  <»u» 
Ktiirlish  Version.  "See  the  Critical  Note  Xo.  G,  p.  556.— 

r.  s.i 
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the  dedication  of  the  baptized  unto  this  name.*  The 
expression,  tirl  T<?  ovd/nan,  Acts  ii.  38,  brings  out 
most  fully  the  idea  of  the  authority,  in  virtue  of 
which,  or  the  foundation  upon  which,  baptism  is  ad 
ministered.  In  so  far,  now,  as  baptism  has  the  Triune 
name  as  ground,  means,  and  object,  the  combined  sig 
nification  of  «<9  may  be  partially  explained  by  with 
reference  to  ;  more  distinctly,  however,  in  tJie  name 
of:  that  is,  upon  the  ground  of  this  name,  in  the 
might  of  this  name,  as  dedicated  unto  this  name,  or 
for  this  name.  Meyer:  "The  name  of  the, Father, 
etc.,  is  to  be  the  object  of  faith,  and  the  subject  of 
confession."  This  expresses  only  the  third  concep 
tion,  and  that  but  half.  Upon  the  import  of  the 
name,  see  Commentary  on  Matt.  vi.  9  [p.  125].f  The 
name  refers  to  eacli  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead. 
The  plural  form,  TO.  ovofj.a.Ta,  would  have  pointed  to 
Tritheism ;  while  the  singular,  in  its  distributive  ap 
plication  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  brings  out  in  the 
one  name  the  equality  as  well  as  the  personality,  of  the 
three  Divine  Names  in  one  name4  I*1  an  emphatic 
sense,  may  it  also  be  said,  that  rb  -rrvtv/jia.  ayiov  is 
a  "distinctively  Christian  charaderisticum  of  the 
Spirit "( John  vii.  39). 

*  [So  also  two  distinguished  modern  English  commenta 
tors.  AI.FOUD  in  loc. :  "It  is  unfortunate  again  here  that 
our  English  Bibles  do  not  give  us  the  force  of  this  els. 
It  should  have  been  into  (as  in  Gal.  iii.  27)  both  here  and  in 
1  Cor.  x.  2.  and  wherever  the  expression  is  used.  It  imports 
not  only  a  subjective  recognition  hereafter  by  the  child  of 
the  truth  implied  in  TO  Sco/ua,  K.T.A.,  but  an  objective  ad- 
ntittsion  into  the  covenant  of  redemption — a  putting  on  of 
Christ.  Baptism  is  the  contract  of  etjmixal  (Eph.  v.  26) 
between  Christ  and  His  Church.  Our  word  'm'  being  re 
tained  !>oth  here  and  in  our  formula  of  Baptism,  it  should  al 
ways  be  remembered  that  the  sacramental  declaration  ix 
contained  in  this  word;  that  it  answers  (ns  S tier  has  well 
observed,  Reden  Jettu,  vi.  902)  to  the  TOVTO  eaTiv  in  the. 
other  sacrament."  Similarly  Wordsworth,  who  otherwise 
adheres  very  closely  to  ancient  usage:  "Not  in,  but  into; 
and  not,  names  (plural),  but  into  the  One  name;  i.  «.,  admit 
them  by  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  into  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  the  name  of  the  one  God, 
in  three  persons  .  .  .  and  into  participation  of,  and  commun 
ion  with,  the  divine  nature."  Conant,  on  the  other  hand, 
retains  and  defends  the  Authorized  Version  in  the  name 
(though  not  in  the  sense :  by  the  authority  of,  but  in  refe 
rence  to),  and  denies  that  into  the  name  gives  the  sense,  and 
is  admissible  in  English.  But  the  Authorized  Version  ren 
ders  otroi  f^amicfdrifJ.fv  (i?  XpurTov  'Iriffow,  Bom.  vi. 
8:  "so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,"  the 
/3airri<Tua  els  Qa.va.rov,  ver.  4:  "baptism  into  death,"  and 
«i5  XptffTbf  fj3a7rTia-0TjT6,  Gal.  iii.  27:  "baptized  into 
Christ."  Why  not  sny  then  with  equal  propriety:  to  bap 
tize  into  the  name  of  Christ,  i.  e.,  into  communion  and  fel 
lowship  « ith  Him  and  the  holy  Trinity  ns  revealed  in  the 
work  of  creation,  redemption,  and  regeneration  ?— P.  S.l 

t  [The  name  signifies  the  meaning  and  essence  of  the, 
subject  as  revealed,  the  copy  or  expression  of  the  being.  In 
this  case  the  name  implies  all  that  belong*  to  the  manifesta 
tion  of  the  triune  God  in  the  gospel.  His  titles,  attributes  and 
works  of  creation,  redemption.' ami  sanctiflcation.  It  ia  prob 
able  that  Christ  had  reference  also  to  His  own  baptism  in 
Jordan,  where  all  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  revealed 
themselves.— P.  S.] 

$  [Meyer  (p.  619,  5th  ed.  of  18C4)  thinks  that,  doctrinally, 
the  singular  TO  Svuua  can  be  used  neither  in  favor  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (us  is  done  by  Basil.  Jerome, 
Theopbylaot,  and  others),  nor  in  favor  of  the  Sabbellian 
view  of  ft  mere  nominal  Trinity,  since  the  singular  signifies 
the  definite  name  of  each  one  of  the  three,  so  that  eis  TO 
vvo^a.  must  be  supplied  before  TOU  vlou  and  before  TOV 
ayiov  TTMT-tliuaTos,  comp.  Apoc.  xiv.  1;  rb  oj/o,ua  ainov 
H-I'I  TO  tJj'ouok  i  o;~>  ira-rpbs  ai'/rot".  But  lie  admits  that  the 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  whole  Christian  faith  and  confession  is  pre 
supposed  and  implied  in  the  passage.— The  old  practice  of  a 
tlu-etfolil  immersion,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Tertullian, 
is  n  venerable  usage,  but  cannot  be  traced  to  the  apostolic 
aze.  nor  is  it  at  all  required  by  the  trhiitarian  formula. — 
P.S.] 


We  must  dissent  from  Meyer,  when  he  maintain! 
that  the  passage  is  "  improperly  termed  the  baptis 
mal  formula,"  assigning  as  reason  that  "Jesus  does 
not,  assuredly,  dictate  the  words  which  are  to  be  em 
ployed  in  the  administration  of  baptism.  (No  traci 
is  to  be  found  of  the  employment  of  these  words  by 
the  Apostolic  Church  :  compare  rather  the  simple 
form  m  X.punov,  Rom.  vi.  3;  Gal.  iii.  27;  frain^fii 
ds  rb  ovona  X.,  Acts  viii.  16 ;  and  tirl  -rip  ovonan  X< 
Acts  ii.  38.)  It  is  the  telic  import  [or  intention]  of 
the  baptismal  act  that  is  given  in  this  expression. 
Consult  Reiche,  DC  Baptism,  oric/.,  etc.,  Gb'ttingen, 
1816,  p.  141.  It  was  only  at  a  la'ter  period  that  th<? 
baptismal  formula  was  drawn  up  according  to  these 
words  (see  Justin.  Apol.  i.  61),  just  as  was  the  bap 
tismal  confession  of  the  three  articles."  But  it  is 
exactly  this  gradual  development  of  the  apostolical 
confession  of  faith  which  conducts  us  back  to  the 
germ,  which  we  find  here  deposited  in  the  New  Tes 
tament.  A  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  con 
ceivable  only  when  that  confession  was  accompanied 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  this  so-called  "telic  import7'  points  us 
back  to  the  homogeneous  foundation  upon  which 
that  import  rests.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  apos 
tolic  age  was  not  bound  to  formulas,  as  stift'and  dead 
formulas.  Otherwise,  Meyer  is  right  in  defending, 
against  the  objections  of  de  Wette,  Strauss,  'and 
others,  the  historical  truth  of  this  direction  of  Christ. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  we  have  pre 
sented  a  more  specially  defined  statement  of  the  fun 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  essen 
tial  points  of  the  Christian  confession  (see  1  Cor.  itiii. 
13;  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  Tit.  ii.  11-13,  etc.).  [Comp.  the 
Doctrinal  Thoughts,  below,  sub  No.  6.] 

Ver.  20.  Teaching  them. — These  words  mark. 
on  the  one  hand,  the  continuation  of  the  apostolic 
activity,  after  that  /uo07?Teue»j/  and  Panrrifciv  had  pre 
ceded  ;  upon  the  other,  the  course  of  the  Christian, 
which  should  run  on  parallel  to  this  activity.  The 
statement  concerning  the  new  tvroKri,  John  xiii.  34, 
which  refers  undoubtedly  to  the  institution  of  the 
Holy  Supper,  shows  us,  that  ALL  THINGS  commanded 
by  Christ  concentrate  in  the  truth,  and  the  spiritual 
observance  of  that  Supper  as  necessarily  following 
baptism  and  the  establishment  of  the  visible  church. 
See  the  author's  Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  3,  p.  1330. 

[We  should  not  overlook  that  there  is  no  K  a  i  be 
fore  SiSao-Koi/res,  so  that  baptizing  and  teaching 
are  not  strictly  coordinate,  as  two  successive  acts 
and  means  of  Christianizing  the  nations  ;  but  the 
teaching  is  a  continuous  process,  which  partly  pre 
cedes  baptism,  as  a  general  exhibition  of  the  gospel 
with  the  view  to  bring  the  adults  to  the  critical  turn 
ing  point  of  decision  for  Christ,  and  submission  to 
His  authority,  and  partly  follows  baptism,  both  in  the 
case  of  adults  and  infants,  as  a  thorough  indoctrina 
tion  in  the  Christian  truth,  and  the  building  up  of  the 
whole  man  unto  the  full  manhood  of  Christ,  the  au 
thor  and  finisher  of  our  faith.  Since  the  eleven  apos 
tles  and  other  personal  disciples  of  our  Lord  could 
neither  baptize  nor  teach  all  nations,  it  is  evident 
that  He  instituted  here  the  office  of  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  preacherhood  (not  priesthood  in  tho  Jewish 
or  Romish  sense)  and  teacherhood,  with  all  its  duties 
and  functions,  its  privileges  and  responsibilities ;  and 
to  this  oilice  He  pledged  His  perpetual  presence  to 
the  end  of  time,  without  the  intermission  of  a  single 
day  or  hour. — P.  S.l 

[All  things,  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you. — The  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ,  nothing 
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.«»  and  nothing  more,  arc  the  proper  subjects  of 
Christian  I'.iith  ami  practice,  and  constitute  the  genu 
ine  Christian  tradition  to  be  handed  down  from  age 
to  age,  as  distinct  from  those  pseudo-Christian  tradi 
tions  of  men  which  were  added  to  the  gospel,  as  the 
pseudo-Jewish  traditions  of  the  Pharisees  and  elders 
were  added  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  "  made  the 
word  of  God  of  none  effect,"  Matt.  xv.  6. — P.  S.] 

And,  lo. — Excitation  and  encouragement  to  ful 
fil  the  apostolic  commission,  and  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  life,  which  are  here  enjoined.* 

I  am  with  you.  —  Not  merely  through  the 
agency  of  the  power  which  has  been  given  Me,  but 
etill  more  in  the  other  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
the  Paracletes  (John  xiv.  16,  26,  etc.),  and  in  My 
own  personal  agency,  through  My  word  (John  xiv. 
23)  and  sacrament  (Matt.  xxvi.  28).  There  is  refer 
ence  also  to  their  vital  union  to,  and  communion 
with,  Him,  in  the  might  of  His  Spirit  (John  xiv.  20; 
xvi.  22),  and  of  His  life  (John  xv.  5).  [Alford :  "  '  /,' 
in  the  fullest  sense :  not  the  Divine  Presence  as  dis 
tinguished  from  the  Humanity  of  Christ.  His  Hu 
manity  is  with  us  likewise.  The  vine  lives  in  the 
branches.  .  .  .  The  presence  of  Christ  is  part  of  the 
<8d0Tj  above — the  effect  of  the  well-pleasing  of  the 
Father.  So  that  the  mystery  of  His  name,  f^avovii\, 
is  fulfilled—  God  with  MS."— P.  S.] 

[With  you.— Wordsworth,  like  the  Romish  in 
terpreters,  erroneously  confines  /x«0'  vfj.wv  to  the 
apostles  and  their  successors  in  office.  Let  us 
quote  Alford,  also  a  dignitary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  against  him:  "To  understand  /j.  f  6'  vpuv 
only  of  the  apostles  and  their  (?)  successors,  is  to 
destroy  the  whole  force  of  these  most  weighty  words. 
Descending  even  into  literal  exactness,  we  may  see 
that  SiSdmovres  OL/TOUS  TTjp6?c  iriiv-ra  ona.  eVereiAauij;/ 
iiniv,  makes  avrovt  into  u/j.f'is,  as  soon  as  they  are 
He/j.aOrirevij.ft'oi.  The  command  is  to  the  UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH — to  be  performed,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
by  her  ministers  and  teachers,  the  manner  of  appoint 
ing  which  is  not  here  prescribed,  but  to  be  learnt  in 
the  unfuldings  of  Providence  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  who  by  His  special  ordinance  were 
the  founders  and  first  builders  of  that  Church — but 
whose  office,  on  that  very  account,  precluded  the  idea 
of  succession  or  renewal.'11  In  a  general  sense,  how 
ever,  the  apostolic  office — the  only  one  which  Christ 
founded,  but  which  was  the  fruitful  germ  of  all  other 
ministerial  offices  (the  presbytcrate  and  deaconate) 
— is  truly  and  really  continued,  with  all  its  necessary 
functions  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the 
church,  in  the  ministerial  or  pastoral  office.  In  this 
passage  the  apostles  and  other  disciples  (there  were, 
probably,  more  than  five  hundred  in  all,  comp.  1  Cor. 
xv.  6)  appear  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  in  a  wider  sense  of  the 
whole  church  over  against  the  unchristian  world, 
which  is  to  be  christianized  by  them.  As  the  Saviour 
prayed  not  for  the  apostles  alone,  "  but  for  them  also 
that  shall  believe  on  Him  through  their  word,  that 
they  all  may  be  one"  (John  xvii.  20,  21),  so  the 
promise  of  His  abiding  presence  is  to  all  ministers 
of  the  gospel  and  to  the  whole  Church  they  reprc- 
•cnt.  Christ  has  abundantly  proved,  and  daily 
proves,  His  blessed  presence  in  non-episcopal,  as 
Well  us  episcopal  churches,  even  where  only  two  or 


*  [So  rti.B.i   Mi-yor.     Alford  sives  tho  words;   KO.\   1801', 
ft  different,  meatiiiiL.'  which  is  rather  far  fetched,  by  refVrrinL' 

them  to  tlie  at •'.-./<»/,  the  manner  of  which  is  not  related 

by  Matthew.-!'.  S.j 


throe  humble  disciples  are  assembled  in  His  name 
(Matt,  xviii.  20),  and  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege,  in 
the  spirit  of  true  evangelical  catholicity,  to  acknowl 
edge  and  revere  the  footprints  of  our  Saviour  in  all 
iiL'i'.-i  and  sections  of  Christendom,  whether  Greek,  or 
Latin,  or  Anglican,  or  Protestant. — I*.  S.  ] 

Alway.* — The  words :  irdrraj  ra?  r)/u«'p«,  wtrf 
(lay,  mark  not  only  every  year  which  will  elapse  tik 
the  world's  end,  as  years  of  redemption,  but  alsc 
every  day,  even  the  darkest,  as  days  of  redemption. 
[ALFOKD  :  "  All  the  appointed  days — for  they  are 
numbered  by  the  Father,  though  by  none  but  Him." 
WORDSWORTH  :  "  I  shall  never  be  absent  from  you  a 
single  day ;  I  shall  never  be  absent  in  any  of  the 
days  of  the  greatest  trial  and  affliction  of  the  Church ; 
but  I  shall  remain  with  her  till  the  last  day,  when  you 
will  see  Me  again  in  bodily  presence." — -P.  S.] 

Unto  the  end  of  the  -world. — That  is,  until 
the  completion  or  consummation  of  the  secular  aeon, 
or  the  period  of  time  which  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
parousia,  and  involves  the  end  of  the  present  world 
itself.  Hence  this  fact  is  also  included,  that  Christ  ac 
companies  His  own,  when  they  go  to  the  most  remote 
boundaries  of  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel.  [The 
word  unto  (eo>s)  does  not  set  a  term  to  Christ's  pres 
ence,  but  to  His  invisible  and  temporal  presence, 
which  will  be  exchanged  for  His  visible  and  eternal 
presence  at  His  last  coming.  Now  Christ  is  with  us 
then  when  He  shall  appear  in  glory,  we  shall  be  wiu 
Him  where  He  is  (John  xvii.  24),  and  shall  see  Hirr 
as  He  is  ( 1  John  in.  2).  Comp.  Beugel,  who  remarks  to 
eoi s :  "  Turn  enim  nos  crimus  cum  Domino." — P.  S.] 

On  account  of  this  all-encompassing,  this  heaven- 
and-earth-including  presence  of  Christ,  the  fact  of 
the  personal  ascension  is  omitted  by  our  Evangelist, 
which  is  done  also  by  John,  as  a  point  which  is  self- 
evidently  comprehended  in  this  omnipresence.  [The 
fact  itself  of  the  ascension  is  clearly  implied,  not 
only  in  this  verse,  but  also  in  other  passages  of  this 
Gospel,  as  ch.  xxii.  44 ;  xxiv.  30  ;  xxv.  14,  31 ;  xxvL 
64.— P.  S.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  The  mountain  in  Galilee. — The  appearance  of 
the  risen  Lord  upon  this  mountain  recalls  in  its  every 
part  the  transfiguration  upon  the  mountain  in  Peraea, 
and  also  Peter's  confession,  which  preceded  that 
transfiguration.  Hence  it  is,  it  seems  to  us,  that  tra 
dition  has  connected  the  second  event  with  the  first, 
in  regard  to  the  locality,  and  has  named  Mount  Ta 
bor  as  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration.  Upon  thia 
occasion  we  have  a  repetition  of  both  the  solemn 
confession  and  the  transfiguration.  The  two  scenes 
agree  in  kind,  but  this  present  one  surpasses  in  de 
gree.  There,  Peter  confessed :  "  Thou  art  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God ; "  here,  a  disciple-band  of 
more  than  five  hundred  believers  fall  in  adoration  at 
the  feet  of  the  risen  Lord.  There,  Christ  confirmed 
Peter's  confession,  as  a  revelation  from  the  Father ; 
here,  He  declares  :  "  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth."  There,  He  proclaimed  the 
institution  of  His  Church  (fVicArj^n'o)  upon  the  fouu- 
dation  of  this  confession ;  here,  He  appoints  llis  dis 
ciples  apostles  unto  all  nations,  while  these  nations 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  disciples  (uatfTj-reiWre), 
He  institutes  holy  baptism,  and  recalls  the  more 

*  [Lance :  alle  Tage,  att  the  days,  which  5s  the  literal 
translation.—  P.  8.] 
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special  institution  of  the  ministerial  (teaching)  office 
(John  xx.  21),  and  of  the  Holy  Supper  (see  above, 
Exeg.  Notes). — And  as  He  made  manifest,  upon  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  His  connection  with  the 
heavenly  world  of  spirits,  and  with  the  entire  past 
of  God's  kingdom  (Moses  and  Elijah),  so  He  certifies 
here  His  connection  with  the  entire  future  of  God's 
kingdom,  His  eternal  presence  in  the  Church  in  this 
world,  by  means  of  these  words :  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
fou  every  day  till  the  completion  of  the  aeon,  of  the 
world's  course  and  time." 

2.  When  Matthew  mentions  in  this  passage  only 
the  Eleven,  he  will  merely  mark  them  out  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Galilean  disciple-procession,  but  in  no 
eense  as  those  to  whom  the  institutions  of  the  glorified 
Lord  were  exclusively  entrusted.     Gerlach  is  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  principal,  the  predominating  thought 
with  Matthew,  was  the  office  of  public  teacher ;  "  and 
ijence  it   is  that  all  the  appearances  of  our  Lord, 
which  were  enjoyed  by  different  parties,  are  omitted." 
But  Matthew  reports  even  an  appearance  of  Jesus 
unto  the  women.     If  Matthew  here  records  (as  Ger 
lach  himself  admits)  the  same  meeting  of  Jesus  with 
the  disciples  which  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv. 
6,  it  follows  that  the  Lord  himself  here  committed  His 
formal  institutions  and  commissions  to  the  whole  as 
sembled  Church,  with  the  Apostles  at  her  head,  just 
as  He  at  a  later  date  poured  out  His  Spirit  upon  the 
whole  assembled  Church.     And  from  this,  then,  we 
argue,  that,  according  to  the  law  of  Christ,  the  apos 
tolic  office  and  the  Church  are  not  two  divided  sec 
tions.     In  the  commission  to  teach  and  to  baptize, 
the  apostolical  community  is  one,  a  united  apostolate, 
involving  the  Church,  or,  a  united  Church,  including 
the  Apostles.     In  this  unity  we  may  unquestionably 
mark  the  distinction  between  the  leader  and  the  led', 
which  comes  out  in  a  more  positive  way  in  the  en- 
trustment  to  the  Apostles  of  the  official  keys  (Matt, 
xvi.  19;    xviii.  18;  John  xx.  21).     But  that  is  an 
organic  contrast,  arising  from,  and  conditioned  by, 
the  unity  of  the  apostolic  communion  (1  Cor.  v.  4). 

3.  The  declaration  of  Christ:  "All  power,"  etc., 
aad  His  command  to  baptize  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  etc.,  as  also  the  fact  that  He 
received  the  adoring  homage  of  His  disciples,  show 
clearly  that  He  presented  Himself,  not  only  in  the 
majesty  of  His  exalted  humanity,  but  also  in  the 
brightness  of  His  divinity.     In  the  words :  "  is  given 
unto  Me,"  there  is,  undoubtedly,  emphasis  laid  upon 
His  mediatorial  relationship,  which  is  frequently  illus 
trated  by  the  Apostle  (1  Cor.  xv.  28 ;   Eph.  i.  20 ; 
Phil.  ii.  9  if.) ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  dis 
tinctness  is  the  hornoousia  (or  co-equality)  of  Christ 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit  expressed  in  the 
second  name  of  the  baptismal  formula.     Under  the 
old  economy,  the  predominant  reference  hi  all  the 
divine  government  was  to   the  glorification  of  the 
Father ;  under  the  new  economy,  to  that  of  the  Son ; 
while,  in  the  final  completion,  the  Father  shall  be 
glorified  with  the  Son  in  the  glorification  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

4.  It  is  manifest  that  the  kingdom  which  Christ 
here  describes  is  not  only  a  regnum  gratice,  but  also 
a  kingdom  of  power,  and  a  kingdom  of  glory ;  but  it 
does  not  manifest  itself  as  three  distinct  kingdoms, 
but  the  power  which  He  manifests  is  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  and  the  king 
dom  of  grace  finds  its  end  and  completion  in  the 
Kingdom  of  glory  (see  the  author's  Positive  Dogma- 
Jtf). 

5.  That  the  Anabaptists  appeal  for  their  views 


without  sufficient  reason  to  ver.  19,  has  been  often 
enough  pointed  out  (see  the  Extrj.  Notes).  But,  upon 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  presupposed  in  naQtrrtv- 
o-oTf,  that  persons  are  to  be  induced  to  be  baptized 
by  the  use  of  gospel  means,  not  by  forcible  conver 
sion, — are  not  to  be  made  catechumens  by  compui 
sion ;  and  also,  that  baptism  can  be  administered  to 
children  really  only  upon  the  ground  of  a  truly  Chris- 
tian  family,  or  at  least  of  a  god-parentship  (sponsor 
ship)  which  represents  spiritually  such  a  family.  On 
the  baptism  of  children,  consult  W.  Hoffmann : 
Gesprachc  ubcr  Taufe  und  \Viedertaufe  ;  Culmann  : 
Welche  Bewandtniss  hat  es  mil  der  Taufe?  S  trass- 
burg,  1847;  the  writings  of  MARTENSES,  RUDELBACH, 
etc.  [Comp.  also,  on  the  jtw-io-Baptist  side  of  tho 
question:  P.  SCHAFF:  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
New  York  ed.,  1853,  §  142,  143,  pp.  509-501  ; 
P.  SCHAFF  :  History  of  the  Christian  Church  of  lh« 
First  Tlirce  Centuries,  New  York,  1859,  p.  122  ff '. ; 
W.  WALL  (Episcopalian):  The  History  of  Infant 
Baptism,  2d  ed.,  Oxford,  1844,  4  vcls.  ;  SAMUEL 
MILLER  (Presbyterian):  Infant  Baptism  Scriptural 
and  Reasonable,  etc.,  Philad.,  1840 ;  W.  NAST  (Meth 
odist):  A  Dissertation  on  Christian  Baptism,  Cincin 
nati,  1864  (at  the  close  of  his  Com.  en  Matthew, 
p.  641-652).  On  the  Baptist  side  of  the  question, 
both  in  regard  to  infant  baptism  and  immersion, 
compare  the  learned  and  able  works  of  ALEXANDER 
CARSON  :  Baptism  in  its  Mode  and  Subjects,  5th  Am. 
ed.,  1850,  and,  as  regards  the  mode  of  baptism, 
Dr.  T.  J.  CONANT  :  The  Meaning  and  Use  of  Bap- 
tizein  Philologicolly  and  Historically  Investigated, 
being  an  Appendix  to  his  revised  Version  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  New  York,  1860,  and  also 
separately  printed  by  the  Am.  Bible  Union,  New 
York,  1861.— P.  S.] 

6.  In  (into)  the  name. — As  we  saw  before,  the 
name  is  not  the  essence  itself,  but  the  expression,  the 
manifestation  of  the  essence,  among  those  of  God's 
intelligent  creatures  who  name  the  name.  So  then, 
In  (into)  the  name  (eis  TO  ovo/jo.)  of  the  Triune,  signi 
fies:  1.  The  ground ;  (a)  objectively:  according  to 
His  revelation,  under  His  authority,  by  reason  of  His 
command,  and  agreeably  to  His  institution ;  (b)  sub 
jectively  :  upon  the  confession  of  this  name.  2.  The 
means ;  (a)  objectively :  into  the  revelation  of  His 
name  as  the  spiritual  element;  (b)  subjectively :  for 
the  revelation  of  His  name  in  the  actual  confession. 
3.  The  object ;  (a)  objectively :  for  the  glorification 
of  the  Triune  name  in  the  subject,  baptized ;  (b)  sub 
jectively :  for  the  happiness*  of  the  baptized  in  the 
Triune  name.  All  the  significations  are  combined  in, 
and  expressed  by  tis  -rb  Ivo^a.  Gerlach  says :  "  To 
do  something  in  the  name  of  God,  means,  not  only : 
upon  His  commission,  but  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  power  and  being  of  God  Himself  shall  ap 
pear  as  working  in  the  transaction.  Thus :  to  bless 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  vi.  18 ;  Ps.  cxxix. 
8) ;  to  adjure  one  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings 
xxii.  16);  to  curse  one  (2  Kings  ii.  24);  above  all, 
to  pray  in  Jesus'  name  (John  xvi.  23)."  The  person 
baptized  is,  accordingly,  "  fully  committed  unto  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit — consecrated, 

»  [In  German:  znr  Sese'ia-mig.  which  th»Edinb.  edition 
misrenders:  to  seal,  as  if  BeMliyung  were  the  ?nmo  witi 
Ver  aiea  tiling  .'  The  objective  end  of  baptism  (and  of  n^n) 
is  the  elory  of  God,  the' subjective  end  the  happiness  and 
salvation  of  the  persons  bnpii/.-il  1>\  introducing  them  into 
the  communion  with  God.  The  Westminster  Catechism 
combines  the  two  in  the  first  question  :  "  What  is  tin  chief 
end  of  man?  To  elorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  fo*ev«r."- 
P.S.] 
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made  over  to  experience  the  blessing,  tlic  redeeming 
iiinl  saiic;iiVing  influences,  of  each  of  the  tliree  Per- 
••;>ns  ;  henoe,  a!-<>,  lie  is  even  tiiuncd  by  the  name  of 
Hie  Lord  (Isa.  xliii  7;  IxiiL  1'J ;  Jcr.  XT.  16)." 

Baptism  is,  after  the  analogy  of  the  circumri  --M.M, 
a  covenant  transaction,  more  particularly  the  dedica 
tory  covenant  transaction,  the  sacrament  of  regene 
ration,  to  which  the  Lord's  Supper  oorreeponda,  as 
ihe  completed  covenant  act,  as  the  sacrament  of  sanc- 
tiiication.  Baptism  represents  the  birth,  the  Supper 
i\\Q  festive  manifestation  of  Christianity.  Considered 
in  this  light,  however,  we  must  bring  out  prominent 
ly  these  three  points :  (1)  God  in  this  covenant  is  its 
author,  who  invites,  reconciles,  lays  down  conditions, 
and  that  all  the  vows  and  performances  of  men  are  to 
rest  upon  God's  promises.  (2)  The  promises  of  God 
are  promises  and  assurances  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Uoly  Spirit,  in  which  the  personal  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  specializing  and  individual 
izing  the  Gospel,  makes  Himself  over,  with  all  His 
own  peculiar  gifts,  to  each  individual  subject  of  bap 
tism  ;  the  Father,  with  the  blessing  of  creation  and 
regeneration ;  the  Son,  with  the  blessing  of  history, 
i.  e.,  of  salvation ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  blessing 
of  His  life  and  of  the  (entire)  Church.  This  promise 
contains  the  assurance  of  the  paternal  guardianship 
and  blessing  of  God,  of  the  grace  and  merit  of  Christ, 
of  the  consolation,  illumination,  and  direction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  all  this  under  the  condition  of  the 
subject's  own  personal  appropriation  and  application. 
(3)  And  in  accordance  with  this,  we  must  direct  at 
tention  to  the  vows  presented  to  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit.  In  the  case  of  children,  these  vows 
are  made  by  parents  or  god-parents  (sponsors) ;  and 
where  these  guarantees  are  entirely  wanting,  there  is 
the  limit  of  Christian  infant  baptism. 

7.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. — "  This  passage  is  the  chief  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  ( 1 )  These  three  must 
be  subjects  distinct  from  one  another,  and  true  per 
sons,  especially  because  rb  uvu^a.  is  never  in  the  en 
tire  Bible  used  of  abstracts,  of  qualities,  but  only  of 
true  persons.  (2)  They  must  be  equal,  consequently 
divine  persons,  because  they  are  placed  upon  an 
equality,  and  because  like  reverence  is  claimed  for 
each.  Even  Julian  the  Apostate  acknowledged  the 
force  of  this  passage,  and  accused  the  Christians  of 
being  polytheists."  So  Heubner.  This  taunt  is  to 
be  avoided  by  our  showing  no  favor  to  the  vulgar 
conception  of  three  distinct  Divine  beings  and  indi 
viduals,  and  by  holding  fast  to  three  personal  dis 
tinctions  in  the  one  divine  being.  For  more  exact 
details,  see  the  works  upon  systematic  theology.  We 
would  only  add,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  fundamental,  theological  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  to  which  the  soteriological  doctrines 
of  election,  of  the  atonement,  and  the  Chureh  corre 
spond. 

[It  should  be  added,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
;ty  does  not  rest,  by  any  means,  merely  on  the  few 
dicta  probantia  which  teach  it  directly  and  expressly, 
as  the  baptismal  formula,  the  apostolic  benediction, 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  and  the  doubtful  passage  on  the  three 
witnesses  in  heaven,  1  John  v.  7  (comp.  besides  Matt. 
iii.  16,  17  ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 ;  Rev.  i.  4,  5),  but  still  more 
on  facts,  on  the  whole  Scripture  revelation  of  God  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in  the  three  great  works 
of  creation,  redemption,  and  siinctification.  From 
this  Trinity  of  revelation  ((economical  Trinity)  we 
justly  infer  the  Trinity  of  essence  (ontological  Trin- 
ky),  since  God  reveals  Himself  as  He  actually  is,  and 


since  there  can  be  no  contradiction  between  His  char. 
acter  and  His  works.  Moreover,  every  on-  r.f  \}\n 
many  passages  «  hicli  separately  teach  cither  the  divin 
ity  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  divinity  of  tlu  Holv  Spirit; 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  fundamental  Scripture 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  p.-. 
rectly,  also  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity.  Ifi-nco 
you  cannot  deny  this  fundamental  doctrine  without 
either  runnirg  into  Tritheism,  or  into  Deism,  without 
destroying  either  the  divine  -unity,  or  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thereby  undermin 
ing  the  whole  work  of  redemption  and  sanctifica- 
tion.— P.  S.] 

8.  Institution  of  the  Church. — With  this  apos 
tolic  commission,  and  with  the  institution  of  bap 
tism,  which  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  Sup 
per  and  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  by  the  presen 
tation  of  the  "  keys,"  the  institution  of  the  Church 
is  finished,  as  regards  her  elements.     This  can  be 
doubted  only,  when  we  ignore  that  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  Church  consists  in  the  communion  oi' 
the  word  and  the  sacraments  of  Christ,  that  the  word 
calls   the  Church   into  being,  that  baptism  is  the 
foundation,  and  the  communion  in  a  more  special 
sense  is  the  manifestation,  of  the  Church.    The  doubt 
whether  Christ  Himself  founded  the  Church,  originat 
ed  with  those  who  sought  the  nature  of  the  Church 
in  her  policy,   or  external  social  organization  and 
constitution ;  as,  e.  ff.,  J.  II.  Bo'hmer,  G.  J.  Plank 
( Geschichte  dcr  chrisllichen  Gcselhchaftsverfassung, 
i.  p.  17.     We  may  notice  in  passing,  that  the  germs 
of  Baur's  " Ebinioten  Hypothese"  are  to  be  found 
p.  9.  in  this  book).     The  evangelical  history  teaches 
us  that  the  institution  of  the  Church  arose  first  grad 
ually,  that  the  institution  was  announced  and  pre 
pared  for  in  the  word  eKxKrirria,  Matt.  xvi.  18  ;  was 
decided  by  tne  fact  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrec 
tion  ;   and  completed,  when  the  Spirit  was  poured 
out  at  Pentecost.     Then  it  was  that  the  organism  of 
the  Church,  which  the  Lord  had  gradually  formed, 
received  the  quickening  Spirit. 

9.  The  resurrection  as  the  Lord's  exaltation. — 
Because  Matthew  and  John  do  not  record  the  ascen 
sion,  some  have  drawn  conclusions  from  this  silence 
adverse  to  the  reality  of  the  ascension.     These  de 
ductions  rest  upon  two  essential  errors.     The  first 
error  concerns  the  character  of  the  evangelical  writ 
ings  :  the  Evangelists  are  held  to  have  been  chron 
iclers,  who  relate  all  they  know  of  Jesus.     But  we 
have  already  shown  how  far  they  surpassed  these  de 
mands  ;  that  each  Evangelist  viewed  his  materials, 
and  arranged  them,  influenced  by  a  conception  of  the 
Lord's   glory  peculiar  to  himself,  and  according  to 
one  plastic,  fundamental  thought.     But  far  below  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  Gospels  as  this  error  lies, 
equally  far  below  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  resur 
rection  of  Christ,  in  its  full,  eternal  significance,  does 
the  second  error  lie.     Some,  in  accordance  with  the 
low  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages,have  conceived  the  resur 
rection  to  have  been  a  kind  of  awaking,  on  the  Lord's 
part,  unto  a  h'fe  in  this  world  similar  to  that  of  Laza 
rus,  so  that  possibly  He  might  have  died  again.  Then 
the  ascension  came  in,  as  the  second,  entirely  new, 
and  in  fact  much  greater  miracle,  and  decided  the 
matter  then,  and  only  then.     This  may  be  the  view 
of  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is  not  the  view 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.     According  to  the  true  con 
ception,  the  ascension  is  essentially  implied  in  the 
resurrection.     Both  events  are  combined  in  the  one 
fact  of  Christ's  exaltation.     The  resurrection  is  the 
root  and  the  beginning  of  the  ascension  ;  the  aycen 
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lion  is  the  blossom  and  crown  of  the  resurrection. 
Hence  the  Apostolic  writings  take  the  ascension  al 
ways  for  granted  (Acts  ii.  31,  83  ;  v.  81 ;  vii.  55; 
Eph.  i.  20 ;  ii.  6 ;  iv.  8 ;  Phil.  ii.  6-10 ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
1(3;  1  Pet.  iii.  22).  The  ascension  is  as  really  pre 
supposed  by  John  (vi.  62  ;  *  xx.  17)  and  by  Matthew 
(xxvi.  64)  as  it  is  distinctly  related  by  Mark  and 
Luke.  The  Lord  did  not  return  again  after  His  res 
urrection  into  this  present  life ;  and  yet  quite  as  lit 
tle  did  He,  as  a  simple,  spiritual  existence,  enter  into 
the  unseen  world.  He  has  become  through  the  res 
urrection,  which  was  at  the  same  time  transforma 
tion,  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  spiritual  human  life 
of  glorified  humanity ;  hence  is  He  the  Prince  of  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  worlds,  which  find  here  the 
point  of  union  (Eph.  i.  21).  But  this  life,  as  regards 
its  essence,  is  the  heavenly  life  ;  and,  as  regards  its 
character,  the  entrance  into  that  estate  was  accord 
ingly  the  beginning  of  the  ascension.  We  cannot 
indeed  say  (with  Kinkel),  that  the  early  Church  iden 
tified  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  ;  or,  that  the 
latter  occurred  upon  the  first  day  of  the  resurrection ; 
or,  that  there  was  a  succession  of  ascensions.  The 
resurrection  marks  the  entrance  into  the  heavenly 
ttate ;  the  ascension,  into  the  heavenly  sphere.  With 
the  first,  the  manner  of  His  former  intercourse  with 
the  disciples  ceased,  and  was  replaced  by  His  mirac 
ulous  appearances ;  with  the  last,  His  visible  inter 
course  with  the  disciples  generally  ceased,  to  give 
place  to  the  sending  of  the  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  ascension  presents  a  sad 
side  as  well  as  a  joyful,  being  the  departure  of  Jesus 
from  the  earth.  It  is  both  Good  Friday  and  Easter. 
By  it  the  Church  of  Christ  is  marked  out  as  both  a 
Church  of  the  cross  and  a  Church  of  the  crown,  and 
enters  upon  a  course  of  conflict  which  lasts  from 
Pentecost  to  the  second  Advent.  Christ's  ascension 
is  accordingly  His  proper  glorification,  as  the  resur- 
lection  His  transformation.  Nevertheless,  the  unity 
of  the  exaltation  of  Christ  predominates  to  such  a 
degree  in  the  apostolic  view,  that  the  final  ascension 
is  taken  for  granted  by  the  Apostles.  John  sees  the 
image  of  the  ascension  in  this,  that  Christ  will  con 
tinue  to  live  in  the  Petrine  and  Johannean  type  of 
the  Church  ;  Matthew  in  this,  that  He  will  be  with 
His  own  till  the  completion  of  the  world,  heuce  omni 
present  with  His  people  in  His  majesty,  as  regards 
both  time  and  space.  Such  a  spiritual  dynamic  om 
nipresence  of  Christ  is  conceivable  only  upon  the  pre 
condition  of  the  ascension.  That  "  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  a  late 
period  "  (Gerlach),  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  originally  the  forty  days  of  the  glorification  of 
Christ  made  up  one  continuous  festival.  Then  the 
ascension  rose  just  in  proportion  as  the  festival  of 
the  Forty  Days  sank.  Upon  the  corporeality  of  the 
risen  Saviour,  see  Lange's  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  1750. 
In  that  work,  we  have  considered  connectedly  the 
conceptions  of  transformation  and  glorification,  as  is 
usually  done  ;  and  this  is  so  far  justifiable,  as  trans 
formation  is  the  basis  of  glorification.  But  the  lat 
ter,  which  is  the  fully  developed  bloom  of  trans 
formation,  docs  not  fully  manifest  itself  till  Christ's 
appearance  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  and  till  the 
ascension. 

10.  Matthew's  three  sacred  mountains  :  (1)  The 
Mount  of  the  Seven  Beatitudes ;  (2)  the  Mount  of 


*  [Vcr.  22  is  a  printing  error  of  the  ovisinal  faithfully  re 
produced  in  the  Edinb.  edition,  which  adds  other  errors,  as 
Watt.  xxvi.  24,  instead  of  64,  etc.-P.  S.] 


Transfiguration ;  (3)  the  Mount  of  the  great  Resun 
rection-festival.  (De  Wette :  The  self-inauguration 
of  Jesus, — Transfiguration, — Farewell.) 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  revelation  of  our  risen  Lord  in  the  great  con 
gregation  of  the  disciples  upon  the  mountain:  1.  Tli« 
festival  which  succeeded  the  Palm-entry,  after  thej 
had  been  scattered.  2.  The  festival  which  preceded 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  they  became  perfectly 
united.  3.  The  festival  of  Easter  in  its  complete 
form. — How  great  the  gain  when  we  believingly  re 
pair  to  the  place  where  the  Lord  has  commanded  us 
to  go :  1.  In  the  Lord's  house  ;  2.  at  the  Lord's  table ; 
3.  before  the  Lord's  throne. — The  believing  Church 
is  constituted  by  its  appearance  before  the  Lord  :  1 . 
It  is  only  the  appearance  before  the  Lord  which 
makes  a  true  Church ;  the  appearance  before  men 
can  form  only  a  picture  of  a  Church,  or  a  party.  2. 
The  appearance  before  the  Lord  truly  unites  the 
everlasting  Church. — The  Easter  Church,  kneeling 
before  her  Lord,  receives  His  Easter  blessing :  1. 
The  kneeling  Church.  2.  The  Easter  blessing :  (a) 
the  most  blessed  assurance  that  His  royal  glory  is 
her  shield  and  salvation ;  (b)  the  most  extensive  com 
mission  unto  all  the  world  with  His  salvation ;  (c) 
the  solemn  assurance  of  His  presence  and  His  con 
duct  to  the  end  of  the  world. — How  Christ  replies  to 
doubters  in  His  Church :  1.  By  a  reference  to  His 
unbounded  power ;  2.  by  the  institution  of  His  un 
bounded  Church  ;  3.  by  the  assurance  of  His  ever- 
abiding  presence. — The  believing  Church  participates 
in  the  glory  of  her  glorified  Lord  :  1.  She  shares  His 
might,  in  the  guardianship  and  blessing  which  sha 
experiences ;  2.  she  shares  His  fulness  of  grace,  in 
the  office  she  discharges  ;  3.  she  shares  His  victory, 
in  the  assurance  received  by  her. — The  risen  Saviour 
in  His  majesty:  1.  In  His  royal  glory;  2.  in  His  di 
vine  glory ;  3.  in  the  glory  of  His  victory. — All  pow 
cr  in  heaven  and  upon  earth  united  in  the  Lord  for 
His  people. — Jesus'  omnipotence,  an  omnipotence  of 
grace,  and  an  omnipotence  of  judgment.  —  The 
Church's  institution  and  commission  is  one  :  1.  The 
institution,  a  commission ;  2.  the  commission,  an  in 
stitution. — Holy  baptism,  as  the  foundation  of  Christ's 
Church  :  1.  The  pre-condition,  catechumens  who 
have  been  won  by  the  gospel ;  2.  its  meaning,  the 
covenant  grace  of  the  Triune  God  ;  3.  its  object,  the 
holy  communion  and  its  blessing. — Baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Triune  God,  the  celebration  of  a  personal 
covenant :  1.  The  promises  of  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  unto  the  baptized ;  2.  the  vows  of  the  bap 
tized,  in  which  he  yields  and  binds  himself  unto  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. — Baptism,  the  gospel  in  its 
special  application  to  the  subject  of  baptism.— The 
right  of  pajdo-baptism :  1.  The  Lord's  title  ~.  the 
children  of  Christians ;  2.  the  Christian  children's  title 
to  the  Lord. — The  sanctification  of  paedo-baptism. — 
The  doctrine  of  the  holy  Trinity  in  its  practical  sig 
nificance:  1.  A  threefold  gospel;  2.  a  threefold  Chris 
tian  calling ;  3.  a  threefold  creation  and  summons 
unto  a  spiritual  life.— The  religion  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  religion  of  the  Spii  it  are  one. — Christ's  servants 
should  teach  others  what  Christ  has  commanded, 
not  command  others  what  Christ  has  taught. — The 
blessing  of  the  risen  Lord  unto  His  people :  1.  Neai 
all  and  with  all;  2.  every  day,  upon  every  way;  3. 
till  tLe  world's  end;  4.  and  till  the  world  is  pen 
i  footed. 
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Starke : — Man  must  contribute  his  part ;  then 
will  God  meet  him  with  His  promises. —  lint  .v<>,//, 
doubted.  Because  they  were  so  tardy  in  believing, 
we  may  receive  their  testimony  as  so  much  more 
trustworthy. — Is  given  Me:  This  is  .a  divine,  eternal 
power, — the  foundation  of  the  gospel,  the  ministerial 
office, — the  ground  of  our  responsibility  to  obey  His 
commandments,  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  and  of 
His  gracious  presence  in  the  Church. — This  is  the 
greatest  loss,  both  at  the  appearance  and  the  begin 
ning  of  piety,  in  very  many  souls,  that  they  will  not 
deny  their  own  strength,  and  cast  themselves  down  at 
Christ's  feet. — The  boundless  power  and  exaltation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  ground  of  faith  and  all  consola 
tion,  from  which  we  must  obtain  the  victory  over 
mi,  death,  the  devil,  hell,  and  the  world. — Hitherto 
ve  have  been  my  disciples  and  scholars  ;  but  now  ye 
are  to  become  masters  and  teachers,  and  are  to  make 
disciples  of  others. — The  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
along  with  these  attestations,  is  a  precious  and  in 
comparable  fruit  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ. — To  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
are  the  chief  duties  of  the  New  Testament  minister, 
Acts  vi.  4. —  Teaching  them  to  observe,  Heb.  vi.  1,  2  ; 
2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16. — to  these  duties  belongs  also  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. — Zeisius :  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  baptized,  but  there  is  likewise  demand 
ed  a  holy  zeal,  to  live  after  the  baptismal  covenant, 
and  to  walk  blameless,  1  Pet.  iii.  21. — Quesncl:  A 
preacher's  true  fidelity  consists  in  this,  that  he 
preaches  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned  from  Je 
sus  Christ. — Believest  thou  His  promise,  then  canst 
thou  in  Him  and  through  Him  easily  overcome  all 
things. — [Quesnel  adds  this  concluding  prayer  to  his 
practical  Com.  on  Matthew  :  Be  Thou  therefore  with 
us  always,  0  Lord,  to  be  our  light,  our  strength,  and 
our  consolation.  Be  with  Thy  Church,  to  be  her 
steadfastness,  her  protection,  and  her  holiness.  Amen. 
—P.  S.] 

Lisco : — Christ,  even  in  His  human  nature  is  the 
administrator  of  the  divine  laws  over  men,  yea,  over 
all  creatures. — I  have  been  baptized  ;  the  pledge  of 
God's  grace  unto  me. — Baptism  is  an  incorporation 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  governed  by  His 
Spirit. 

Gerlach  : — TIw/  worshipped  IRm.  That  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  was  partly  slumber 
ing  during  His  state  of  humiliation,  is  awakened  in 
all,  as  with  one  blow,  through  this  miraculously  im 
posing  view  of  the  risen  Saviour. — Acknowledgment 
of  repentance  and  of  faith,  even  when  it  was  not  yet 
associated  with  a  clear  knowledge  concerning  the 
Lord's  person  and  teaching,  was  deemed  sufficient  by 
the  Apostles  to  justify  baptism,  Acts  ii.  41 ;  viii.  12, 
37;  ix.  19;  x.  47,  48;  xvi.  33;  xix.  5. —  Unto  the 
end  of  the  world ;  i.  e.,  till  the  new  world  appears, 
in  which  God's  kingdom  is  manifested  in  its  glory. 
Their  administration  of  baptism  and  their  teaching 
were  accordingly  to  be  accompanied  and  blessed 
by  His  omnipresent,  everywhere  mighty,  efficient 
power. 

Heubner  • — The  authority  of  the  Father  contin 
ues,  but  He  performs  everything  through  the  Son 
(and  for  the  Son). — Thereupon  rests  also  the  obliga 
tion  to  worship  Christ. — The  Lord  sends  to  His  sub 
jects. — Christ  declares  here  distinctly  the  universal 
ity  of  His  Church.*  It  was  His  own  clear  will  to  be 

*  fTn^  universality  or  catholicity  of  the  Chnrch,  wnich 
unfolds  Itself  gradually  In  the  missionary  work,  is  implied  in 
the  words:  "Make  d'iswpU's  of  nil  nation*:*  Tin-  Edii.b. 
edition  renders  Allycmeinheit  seiner  Kirche  by  '-ojuuH/y 


a  universal  Saviour. — By  the  ordinance  of  CLrist, 
baptism  has  the  divine  sanction  for  all  times  and 
peoples. — Teach  them  all  thhujx.  Nothing  is  to  ba 
made  obsolete.  Nothing  is  contained  in  Christ's  law 
which  was  merely  a  toleration  of  an  error  of  th« 
times. — /  am  with  you :  The  most  glorious  word  of 
consolation  at  parting.  The  most  sublime  conclusion 
of  the  gospel:  1.  For  all  Christians  unto  all  time. 
2.  The  import  of  this  promise.  With  His  Spirit,  and 
His  actual  manifestation  of  power. — Christ  shall  ba 
preached  to  all  in  their  own  time,  even  in  the  othci 
world. — The  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  on 
parting  from  His  Apostles  and  His  Church. 

Braune: — Previously,  Christ  had  appeared  sud 
denly,  unexpectedly;  now  He  makes  a  special  ap 
pointment  with  them. — In  Galilee,  the  despised  prov 
ince,  He  had  the  most  friends. — Christ  is  the  Lord 
of  the  visible  and  invisible  Church,  of  the  Church 
militant  and  triumphant. — [Rieger  :]  Some  doubted : 
wonder  not  that  in  thy  case,  too,  faith  is  a  constant 
subjugation  of  unbelief. — In  flaming  hearts,  the  light 
of  conviction  must  kindle. — Is  given  Me.  With  joy 
ous  assurance  He  awaited  His  departure.  He  had 
won  so  few,  and  His  task  embraced  all  peoples,  ail 
times,  Eph.  i.  20,  23. — If  He  is  busy  and  efficient  at 
creation,  much  more  is  He  at  regeneration. — The 
first  disciples,  Christians,  became  missionaries,  mes 
sengers  of  salvation,  as  soon  as  the  Church  was  found 
ed  at  Pentecost.  Upon  that  first  feast  of  Pentecost, 
there  were  three  thousand  Christians  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  five  hundred  thousand ;  under  the 
first  Christian  ruler,  Constantino  the  Great,  about 
ten  millions  ;  in  the  eighth  century,  some  thirty  mil 
lions  ;  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  nearly  one  hun 
dred  millions ;  and  now,  well  nigh  two  hundred  mil 
lions.*  —  Missionaries  from  England  and  Ireland 
brought  the  gospel  to  Germany,  f — The  missionary 
work  is  the  duty  for  the  Church.  There  are  still 
eight  hundred  millions  who  have  not  the  gospel ;  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  Mohammedans,  ten  mil 
lions  Jews,  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  heathen.^: 
— Missions  are  now  beginning  to  receive  from  the 
Church  that  attention  they  demand.  Oh,  if  it  were 
only  held  fast:  Go  ye,  preach  the  gospel!  Many 
act  as  if  the  Redeemer  said,  the  Confession. — [Rig 
ger  .•]  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  an  address 
made  in  Christ's  name  unto  the  whole  world :  it  has 
not  to  do  with  an  emendation  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
nor  with  an  elevation  of  heathen  morality,  nor  with 
the  establishment  of  civil  rights ;  but  it  is  a  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  a  proclamation  that  Jesus  is  the 


of  His  Church,"  which  gives  no  sense  at  all  in  this  connec 
tion.— P.  8.] 

*  According  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Bieterici  in  Ber 
lin,  made  in  i?5!>,  the  number  of  Christians  amounts  tc 
885,0(10.000.— P.  S.] 

t  [Germany  is  substituted  for  the  orttctnal  to  us  (i.  e., 
Germans),  which  the  Edinb.  edition  thoughtlessly  retained. 
Germany  gave  to  England,  in  the  fifth  century,  its  Ansrlo- 
Saxon  population,  which  was  subsequently  christianized  by 
missionaries  from  Rome  (Augustine  and  liis  thirty  compan 
ions  sent  out  by  Gregory  I.,  A.  D.  590);  England  sent  a  fe\* 
centuries  later  the  gospel  to  the  Continent,  mainly  through 
Wiii fried  or  Bonil'are,  "the  apostle,  of  Germany;"  and  Ger 
many  discharged  the  debt  by  civini.'  to  Knghnd,  Indirectly  al 
least,  the  Protestant  lieformationjn  the  sixteenth  century 
In  America  both  nationalities  meet  in  the  nineteenth  ivu 
tury  to  coalesce  into  one  on  the  ground  of  tiieir  common 
Protestant  Christianity.— P.  S.] 

J  [According  to  Dieterici's  calculation  the  religious  sta 
tistics  of  the  world  in  1S59  stood  as  follows : 

Heathens 8nO.000.000 

Mohammedans H;II.II,III.OMH 

Jews  6s >.'""> 

C  hristians 335,000,000—  P.  8.1 
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Lord ;  a  gospel  of  glory,  that  the  Son  of  God  hath 
appeared  and  taken  away  tne  power  from  death,  and 
from  the  subjection  unto  vanity,  beneath  which  the 
whole  creation  groancth,  etc. — Baptism.  Immersion, 
which  signifies  the  death  and  burial  of  sinful  human 
ity,  became  an  aspersion  to  signify  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  soul's  renewal,  or  a  sprink 
ling  to  indicate  purification  and  dedication,  sanctifi- 
cation  of  heart  and  life;  the  external  mode  may 
change  (but  still  the  idea  must  obtain  the  same  depth, 
Rom.  vi.  4,  viz.,  to  be  baptized  into  the  death  of 
Christ  to  a  new  life).  —  Baptism  is  the  sacrament 
through  which  one  becomes  a  Christian. — Lo,  lam 
with  you:  He  is  not  coming,  He  is  here:  1.  He  is 
with  weak  and  strong ;  2.  in  battle  as  in  victory ;  3. 
in  life  and  in  death ;  4.  in  time  and  eternity. — Here 
Jesus  is  with  us  in  His  word,  there  we  shall  be  with 
Him  in  His  glory. —  Uhle  :  What  the  exalted  Son  of 
man  in  His  exaltation  is  unto  men:  1.  What  do  His 
friends  possess  in  Him  ?  He  is,  (a)  their  royal  Bro 
ther  ;  (6)  their  eternal  High-Priest  ;  (c)  their  almighty 
Protector ;  (d)  the  unfailing  Accomplisher  of  their 
perfection.  2.  What  do  His  enemies  possess  in  Him  ? 
He  is,  (a)  their  almighty  King ;  (6)  an  omniscient 
Witness ;  (e)  a  patient  Forbearcr ;  (d)  a  righteous 
Judge. — Ahlfeld :  The  last  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ :  1.  Believe  on  the  Risen  One ;  2.  extend  the 
Church ;  3.  console  thyself  with  the  Lord's  gracious 
assistance. — Heubner  :  The  everlasting  endurance  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

[MATTHEW  PENRY  : — Alway,  i.  e.,  all  days,  every 
day.  I  will  be  with  you,  on  Sabbath  days,  on  week 
days,  fair  days  and  foul  days,  winter  days  and  sum 
mer  days.  There  is  no  day,  no  hour  of  the  day,  in 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  is  not  present  with  His 
churches  and  His  ministers  ;  if  there  were,  that  day, 
that  hour,  they  were  undone.  The  God  of  Israel,  the 
Saviour,  is  sometimes  a  God  that  hideth  Himself  (ls&. 


xlv.  15),  but  never  a  God  that  absentcth  Himself  t 
sometimes  in  the  dark,  but  never  at  a  distance. —  With 
you  :  1.  With  you  and  your  writings  :  the  divint 
power  of  the  Scriptures  continues  to  the  end  of  time ; 
2.  with  you  and  your>  successors :  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Apostles,  all  to  whom  the  commission  extends  tc 
baptize  and  to  teach  ;  [3.  with  you  and  all  true  dis 
ciples,  comp.  Matt,  xviii.  20]. — CHRYSOSTOM  : — Lo,  1 
am  with  you  alway,  etc.  As  much  as  to  say:  Tell* 
Me  not  of  the  difficulty  of  all  these  things,  seeing  I 
am  with  you,  who  can  make  all  things  easy.  A  like 
promise  He  often  made  to  the  prophets  of  the  0.  T., 
to  Jeremiah,  who  pleaded  his  youth ;  to  Moses  and 
to  Ezekiel,  when  they  would  have  shunned  the  office 
imposed  upon  them.  The  promise  is  not  to  the  Apos 
tles  only,  who  were  not  to  continue  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  with  them  to  all  who  shall  believe  after 
them.  He  says  this  to  the  faithful  as  one  body. — P. 
SCHAFF: — The  unbroken  succession  of  Christ's  life 
through  all  ages  of  Christendom  (or,  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  apostolic  succession):  1.  A  glorious  fact;  2. 
an  irresistible  evidence  of  Christianity ;  3.  an  unfailing 
source  of  strength  and  encouragement  to  the  believer. 
— Christ's  presence  with  His  people  :  1.  In  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  reveals  Christ  to  us  and  unites  us  to  Him  ; 
2.  in  the  Church  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of 
Him  that  filleth  all  in  all ;  3.  in  His  word  ;  4.  in  His 
sacraments,  especially  the  Lord's  Supper,  where  He 
offers  Himself  to  the  believer  as  his  spiritual  food  ; 
6.  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  who  live  in  Him  as  He 
in  them,  the  hope  of  glory. — Christ's  omnipresence 
in  the  Church  :  1 .  Its  nature :  (a)  spiritual  real ;  (6) 
divine-human ;  (c)  mediatorial  and  saving ;  2.  ita 
warning  ;  3.  its  comfort  in  life  and  in  death. — • 
Christ's  presence  with  His  members  on  earth  till  His 
coming;  their  presence  with  Him  in  heaven,  where 
they  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  to  glorify  and  enjoy  Him 
forever.— P.  S.~] 


ADDENDA. 

BY    THE    AMERICAN    EDITOR. 


THE  Sinai  tic  Manuscript  of  the  Bible,  which  Professor  Tischendorf  rescued  from  the  obbcurity  of  th€ 
Convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  carefully  edited  in  two  editions  in  1862  and  1863,*  two  years 
after  the  issue  of  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Lange's  Commentary  on  Matthew,  has  been  carefully  com- 
pared  in  preparing  the  American  edition  of  this  work  from  Chapter  VIII.  to  the  close  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  I  thought  I  was  the  first  to  do  so,  but  just  before  I  finished  the  last  pages  of  this  volume, 
I  found  that  Baumlcin,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,f  and  Meyer,  in  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  Commentary  on  Matthew,  both  of  which  appeared  in  1864,  had  preceded  me,  at  least  in  print. 
No  critical  scholar  can  ignore  this  manuscript  hereafter.  For  it  is  the  only  complete,  and  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  all  the  uncial  codices  of  the  Bible,  or  at  least  of  the  same  age  and  authority  as  the  celebrated  Vatican 
Codex  (which  is  traced  by  some  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century),  and  far  better  edited  by  the  German 
Protestant  Professor,  Tischendorf,  than  the  latter  was  by  the  Italian  Cardinal,  Angelo  Mai.  In  the  absence 
of  a  simpler  mark  agreed  upon  by  critics  (the  proposed  designation  by  the  Hebrew  j<  has  not  yet  been 
adopted,  and  is  justly  objected  to  by  Tregclks  and  others  on  the  ground  of  typographical  inconvenience),  I 
introduce  it  always  as  Cod.  Sin.,  and  I  find  that  Dr.  Meyer  in  the  fifth  edition  docs  the  same.  As  I  could 
not  procure  a  copy  of  the  printed  edition  of  this  Codex  till  I  had  finished  the  first  seven  chapters,  I  now 
complete  the  critical  part  of  the  work  by  adding  its  more  important  readings  in  the  first  seven  chapters 
where  they  diifcr  from  the  tcxtus  receptus,  on  which  the  authorized  English,  as  well  as  all  the  older  Protestant 
Versions  of  the  Greek  Testament  are  substantially  based. 

*  NOVTJM  TESTAMENTUM  SIKAITICUM,  sive  Novum  Testamentum  cum  Epistola  Barnabne  et  Fragmentis  Pastoris 
(ITernuE).  Ex  Codice  Sinaitico  auspiciis  Aloxandri  II.,  omnium  Eussiarum  imperatoris,  ex  tenebris  protracto  orbique 
litterarum  tradito  accurate  descripsit  ^ENOTHEUS  FEIDKEICUS  CONSTANTINUS  TISCIIEJJDOKF,  thcol.  et  phil  Dr.,  etc.  ete. 
Lipsite,  1863.  The  text  Is  arranged  in  four  columns  and  covers  148  folios;  the  learned  Prolegomena  of  the  editor  Ixxxi 
folios.  There  is  besides  a  magnificent  photo-lithographed  fac-simile  edition  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  Bible,  published  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  4  volumes  (3  for  the  Old  and  1  for  the  New  Testament,  the  latter  in  148  folios),  utoder 
the  title:  BIBLIORTTM  CODEX  SINAITICUS  I'ETROPOLITANUS.  Auspiciis  angustissimis  imperatoris  Alexandri  II.  ed.  Const. 
Tischendorf.  Petropoli,  1862.  A  copy  of  this  rare  edition  I  have  also  consulted  occasionally,  In  the  Astor  Library  of  New 
York.  For  fuller  information  on  this  important  Codex  (in  the  words  of  Tischendorf:  "omnium  codicumuncialium  solus 
integer  omniumque  antiqui&dmua"),  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ample  Prolegomena  of  TISCHENDORF,  also  loan 
article  of  HILGKNFELD  in  his  Zeitschriftfur  icissenschaftliche  Tfieologie,  vol.  vii.  (1S64),  p.  74  ff.  (who  is  disposed  to  assign 
It  to  a  somewhat  later  age),  and  to  SCKIVEXER'S  treatise,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

t  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Commentary  on  John,  concluded  in  1863,  pays  no  attention  whatever  to  this  Coder,  and  is  very 
defective  in  a  critical  point  of  view 
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cu«  I.  6. — Cod.  Sin.  omits  the  second  6  0a<ri- 
A  e  v  r ,  the  king,  after  David.  See 
Commentary,  Crit.  Note  1  on  p.  48. 
V.  18. — Cod.  Sm.  sustains  yevftrn,  birth, 
nativity  (B.,  C.,  P.,  S.,  Z.,  etc.,  Lach 
mann,  Tischendorf,  Alford)  for  the  led. 
rec.  yfwrja  is,  which  may  easily 
have  arisen  from  4-ytwriat  and  lyev- 
i/7J0?j,  and  as  appearing  to  suit  the  con 
nection  better  (parlus  modus),  comp. 
Meyer,  hi  the  fifth  ed.,  p.  43.  But 
Christ's  origin  was  not  properly  a  be 
getting,  engendering,  7  e  v  v  rj  a  i  s  (from 
yfvvdw)  ;  and  hence  7  e  v  e  a  t  s  is  pref 
erable  both  fcr  internal  and  external 
reasons.  Co;np.  Luke  i.  14  :  eirl  r?i 
yevtaei  O.VTOV,  which  is  better  sup 
ported  there  than  -yewr/crei. 
y.  19. — Cod.  Sin.:  5  e  17  f^m  tcr  ai  for  the 
Izct.  rec.  TT  a  p  a  5ei7,uaTiVai ;  the  Trapo 
hi  Cod.  Sin.  being  "punctis  notatum 
rursus  deletis"  as  Tischendorf  remarks, 
Proleg.  p.  xlii,  which  I  found  to  be 
correct  on  inspection  of  the  fuc-simile 
edition  in  the  Astor  Library.  The 
sense,  however,  is  not  altered,  since 
both  SeiYjUOTifo)  (only  once,  Col.  ii. 
15)  and  Trapa.5ei-yua.Tifr  (twice,  Matt, 
i.  19  and  Heb.  vi.  6)  mean  to  make  a 
show  or  example  of  one,  to  put  to  shame. 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf  (ed.  septima 
critica  major,  1859),  Alford  (4th  ed. 
of  1859),  and  Meyer  (5th  ed.,  but  omit 
ting  to  notice  the  original  reading  of 
Cod.  Sin.)  read  5  e  1 7  /j.  a  r  i  a  a  i  on  the 
authority  of  B..  Z.,  and  scholia,  of 
Origen  and  Eusebius. 

v.  25. — Cod.  Sin.  reads  simply:  tTtxev  viov, 
instead  of  the  led.  rec. :    tVe*e   T  b  v 

v'lbV        CIVTTJS       TOV        VpOlTOTOKOV, 

and  here  sustains  the  testimony  of 
Codd.  B.,  Z.,  etc.,  and  the  modern  crit 
ical  editions.  The  omission  of  irp 
i  OKOV  is  much  easier  accounted  for,  on 
doctrinal  grounds,  than  its  insertion 
and  cannot  affect  the  controversy  con 
cerning  the  question  of  the  brothers 
of  Christ,  since  irpurcnoKos  is  genuine 
in  Luke  ii.  7,  where  there  is  no  varia 
tion  of  reading.  On  the  other  hand 
the  term  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
Mary  had  children  after  Jesus.  Comp. 
Crit.  Note  2,  on  p.  52,  and  the  remark 
of  Jerome,  quoted  in  Tischendorf  s  crit 
apparatus  (ed.  7.  p.  4). 
OH.  II.  11. — Cod.  Sin.  reads:  i$ov  (iitov),  they 


saw  (as  in  the  Eng.  Ver.),  for  tvpot 
they  found  (Vulg. :  invcneruvf). 
v.  18. — Cod.  Sin.  omits  Gpyvos  /cut,  lamen. 
tation  and,  before  /cAou0/u<!j,  weep 
ing.     So  all  the  critical  editors.     Tlit 
text.  rec.  seems  to  be  enlarged  from  tho 
Septuagint. 

Cii.  III.  3. — 5  i  a  770-01011,  through  Isaiah,  instead  of 
t/irb  'Hffalov,  by  Isaiah.  The  reading 
Sid  is  sustained  also  by  Codd.  B.,  C., 
D.,  Syr.,  Sahid.,  J^th.,  Vulg.,  Griesb., 
Lachm.,  Tischend.,  Alf.,  and  is  more 
correct ;  for  the  word  was  spoken  by 
the  Lord  through  Isaiah  (a  Domino 
per,  as  Irenacus  has  it).  Hence  insert 
in  text  on  p.  67  after  by:  [through, 

s'"l- 

V.  6. — Cod.  Sin. :  lopKavn  TTOT  a./j.u  (also 
in  Codd.  B.,  C'.,  M.,  A.,  etc.)  for 

'I  0  p  5  O.VTTI       VTt'      ailTOl).          But     7T  O  • 

ra/j.f,  river,  may  have  been  inserted 
from  Mark  i.  5. 
Cn.  IT.  5.— Cod.  Sin.:  ecrrriafv,  text.  rec.. 
'{  ff  T  T)  a- 1 1>  (E.  V. :  settcth}.  Lachmann 
and  Alford  adopt  tffrrt<rtv  with  B.,  C., 
D.,  Z.,  while  Tischendorf  (7  ed.,  1859) 
and  Meyer  retain  'ttmimv.  The  aorist 
interrupts  the  flow  of  the  prcesens 
historicum  in  this  verse  (-napaXa^dvt 
.  .  .  X«7«'))  comp.  vers.  8  and  10,  and 
may  have  been  a  correction  from 
Luke  iv.  9. 

v.  10. — o  TT'KT  u  fj.  o  v ,  behind  me,  is  wanting 
in  Cod.  Sin.,  as  in  other  important 
witnesses,  and  in  Elzevir's  ed.  (see  the 
apparatus  in  the  crit.  editions),  and  ia 
probably  an  old  insertion  from  Matt, 
xvi.  23,  where  Peter  is  addressed. 
Comp.  Lange's  Exeg.  Note  on  ch.  iv. 
10,  p.  85. 

CH.  V.  11.— Cod.  Sin.  sustains  the  led.  rec.  $ev 
S  6  M  e  v  o  i  (E.  V.  falsely),  which  was 
suspected  by  Griesbach,  and  thrown 
out  of  the  text  by  Fritzsche,  Lachmann, 
Tischendorf,  and  Meyer,  who  saya 
(fifth  ed.  p.  135)  rather  too  dogmatic 
ally  :  "  Das  cntbchrliche  und  den  Nerv 
der  Rede  nur  schwdchende  Wort  ist  ein 
frommer,  ungefugiger,  und  daher  auch 
verschieden  gestellter  Zuzatz.  Comp 
Crit.  Note  2  on  p.  98. 

v-  30. — Cod.  Sin.  sustains  the  Vatican  Codex, 
Vulgata  (eat),  etc.,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  Tregelles,  and  Alford,  in  reading 
ei  $  ytfyvav  a.Tre\6r},  should  de 
part  into  hell,  instead  of  the  led.  rec. 
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/3A.7J0/}  fls  jffvvav,  should  be 
cast  into  hell,  which  seems  to  be  a 
correction  to  suit  the  preceding  verse. 
•  <-t. — Cod.  Sin.  reads  simply :  ay  air  ar  t 
TOVS  exQpovs  vfj.ui>  KUI  irpoff. 

€  U  %  6  (T  0  6        V  7T  f  p        T  U  I>        $  t  U  K  0  V  ~ 

ruv,  love  your  enemies  and  pray  for 
those  who  persecute  you,  and  omits 
after  v/j.wt>  the  words  from  euAoyen-e 
to  /juffovcriv  6,uus  (bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you), 
aiid  after  vwep  TUV  the  words :  e  IT  77  - 
pta^ovTuiv  yyuay  K  a  i  (who  de- 
spitefully  use  you  and).  It  agrees  in 
this  omission  with  Cod.  B.,  Copt, 
Iron.,  Orig.,  Euseb.,  and  other  fathers. 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and 
Alford,  expunge  the  words  referred  to, 
as  an  interpolation  from  Luke  vi.  28  ; 
but  de  Wette  and  Meyer  object,  since 
the  order  of  the  clauses  in  Luke  is 
different,  and  since  the  homceoteleuta 
could  easily  cause  omissions.  The 
words  i  TT  TI  p  e  a£6vT  to  v  u/uay  KOI, 
however,  are  very  suspicious,  and  in 
all  probability  inserted  from  Luke  vi. 
28.  Ilence  Meyer,  also,  gives  them 
up. 

T.  47. — Cod.  Sin.  sustains  eOviKoi,  heathen, 
with  B.,  D.,  Z.,  verss.  and  fathers 
against  T  e  \  o>  v  a  i ,  publicans,  which 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  from  ver. 
46,  as  already  remarked  on  p.  112, 
Crit.  Note  6. 

VI.  1. — Cod.  Sin.  agrees  here  again  with  the 
Vatican  MS.  (also  D.,  Syr.,  Hieros., 
Itala,  Vulgata,  several  fathers,  Lachm., 
Tischend.,  Treg.,  Alf.),  in  reading  S  i  - 
KO.LO  crvvT\v,  righteousness,  instead 
of  f\€T]/.<.offvvriv  (text,  rec.,  Mat- 
thiii,  Scholz),  which  is  "a  mistaken 
gloss,  the  general  nature  of  this  open 
ing  caution  not  being  perceived." 

T.  12. — Cod.  Sin.  (also  B.,  Z.):  a.  <p  •>!  K  a. /j.  f  v 
(have  forgiven)  against  the  led.  rec.  : 
a.<piefjLtv,  and  the  reading  of  D.,  E., 
L.,  etc. :  a  $  i  o  n  e  v ,  which  may  have 
been  taken  from  Luke  xi.  4.  Lachm., 
Tischend.,  Alford,  and  Meyer,  favor 
a<f>7iKa./J,ei>. 

f.  13. — Cod.  Sin.  omits  the  doxology  and  the 
amen  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  other 
ancient  witnesses  and  all  the  modern 
critical  editors,  German  and  English, 
except  Matthaei,  whose  exclusive  ad 
herence  to  his  own  Moscow  manu 


scripts  gives  his  edition  the  character 
of  partiality.  It  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  insertion  from  the  ecclesiastical 
liturgies  in  the  fourth  century.  Oil 
the  other  hand,  it  is  strongly  dcfendea 
as  genuine,  -ot  only  by  Stier,  as  men 
tioned  on  p.  122,  but  also  by  Scrivener 
( A  Supplement  to  the  authorized  En 
glish  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  vol.  L 
1845,  p.  155  ff.).  Alford's  testimony 
against  it,  as  quoted  on  p.  122,  is  cer 
tainly  too  strong.  The  importance  of 
the  case  will  justify  us  in  adding  here 
the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  weight  (though  by  no  means 
the  number)  of  critical  testimony  \* 
rather  against  the  doxology.  Four  of 
the  most  ancient  uncial  MSS.,  Cod.  Sin. 
(4th  cent.),  Vaticanus  (B.,  4th  cent.), 
Cantabrigiensis,  or  Codex  Bezae  (D., 
6th  or  Cth  cent.),  Dublinensis  rescrip- 
tus  (Z.,  of  the  6th  cent.,  containing,  of 
the  N.  T.,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  with 
many  lacunas),  and  five  cursive  MSS. 
(1,  17,  118,  130,  200,  of  much  later 
date),  moreover  the  ancient  Lathi  ver 
sions,  and  most  of  the  early  fathers, 
especially  the  Latin  ones,  including 
Origen,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian,  who 
wrote  practical  commentaries  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  omit  the  doxology. 
The  other  uncial  MSS.  are  here  defect 
ive,  and  cannot  be  quoted  for  or 
against.  Cod.  Alcxandrinus  (A.,  5th 
cent.)  is  mutilated  from  Matt.  i.  to 
xxv.  6  (its  first  leaf  commencing : 
6  wfji(f>toi),  and  Cod.  Ephraemi  Syri 
(C.,  5th  cent.)  omits  Matt.  v.  16  to 
vii.  4  (according  to  Tischendorf's  edi 
tion,  which  is,  however,  unfortunately 
not  in  fac-simile).  Its  omission  from 
the  text  is,  moreover,  much  more  diffi 
cult  to  account  for  than  its  insertion 
from  the  ancient  liturgies.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  doxology  is  already 
found  in  the  venerable  Peschito  (of  the 
second  century),  and  the  two  younger 
Syriac  Versions  (Philoxeniana  and 
Hierosolymitana),  in  the  Sahidic  or 
Thebaic  Egyptian  Version  (which 
ranks  next  to  the  Peschito  on  the 
score  of  antiquity),  the  ^Ethiopic, 
Armenian,  Gothic  and  Gregorian  Ver 
sions,  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
Chrysostom,  as  well  as  in  nearly  aU 
the  five  hundred  or  more  cursive  mau 
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uscripts  in  which  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Matthew  is  preserved.  As  to  internal 
reasons,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  that 
the  doxology  interrupts  the  context  or 
the  logical  connection  between  vcrs. 
12  and  14  (Scholz,  Meyer,  Alford), 
for  this  argument  would  require  us  to 
cancel  the  whole  of  ver.  13  (Scrivener). 
No  one  can  doubt  the  eminent  pro 
priety  of  this  solemn  conclusion  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  regard  from  in 
fancy  as  an  integral  part  of  the  prayer 
of  prayers,  and  which  we  would  now 
never  think  of  sacrificing  to  critical 
considerations  in  our  popular  Bibles 
and  public  and  private  devotions. 
Probably  it  was  the  prevailing  custom 
of  the  Christians  in  the  East  from  the 
beginning  to  pray  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  the  doxology,  comp.  2  Tim.  iv. 
18.  Chrysostom  comments  on  it  with 
out  the  least  consciousness  that  its 
authenticity  is  doubtful. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  Cod.  Sin.  offers  no  im 
portant  deviations  from  the  received  text. 
Ca.  VII.    2. — Cod.  Sin.  sustains  with  the  best  an- 
cicn*    authorities    /xer  prjOri  a  era*, 


shall  be  measured,  which  is  now  adopt 
ed  by  the  editors  of  the  Greek  text 
(even  Stier  and  Thcile,  and  Words- 
worth,  who  adhere  closely  to  the  El 
zevir  text),  against  the  led.  rec.  avn- 
/j.fTp-r)9rj<reTa.i,  shall  be  measured  again, 
or  in  turn  (from  Luke  vi.  38). 

COD.  BI^.  TEXT.  PtC. 

V.     4.  —  Ae7iy   (\eyeis)  ..........  epe?s. 

V.    13.  -  fl<7f\Oa.T€  .................  ei56A0eT6. 

v.  14.  —  on  artvii* 
"     —  TrAa-na  ...................  irXareio.  f]  iriiXi]  (so  B.). 

V.  21.  —  TO  0eAi7(uaTa  .............  TO  Oe^fj.a  (so  also  B.). 

V.  24.  —  o/j.otca6ii<T€Tai  ............  &fj.oiu<r(a  avrdf. 

v.  27.  —  r\\Qav  .....................  ?i\Qov. 

V.  28.—  fre\f<rfi>  ..................  ffvver&ffffv 

V.  29.  —  yannaTf  is  awruv  ' 


*  But  it  is  not  certain  whether  on  or  n  was  the  original 
reading.  Tischendorf  remarks,  Proleg.  xliii.  ad  membra- 
nain  iv.  exteriorem  :  "  on  '.  o  litteras  punctum  impositum  ; 
neseio  an  ante  Ca.  jam  B  imposuerit;  obelum  vero  solus  Ca- 
addidit."  "On  a  r  e  v  -i]  ,  for  strait,  is  the  reading  of  the 
text.  rec.  and  retained  by  Tischendorf  and  Alford,  but  it 
may  easily  have  arisen  from  on  TrAareia,  ver.  13.  Lach- 
mann,  Meyer,  and  Scrivener  prefer  r  i  <r  r  e  v  -fi  ,  how  strait 
(Vulgata:  quam  angusta),  which  has  the  balance  of  exter 
nal  evidence  in  itb  favo? 
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